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VTA  BOB,  I nd.  a  corruption  from  Na^ 
wauh,  the  plural  of  Naib.  The 
title  means  deputed,  but  it  is  often  as¬ 
sumed  in  India  without  a  right  to  it. 
As  the  real  signification  and  import  of 
this  word  are  not  generally  known,  we 
shall  extract  a  passage  out  of  Mr.  Orme’s 
History  of  t!  e  Carnatic,  that  will  place 
them  in  the  clearest  point  of  view : 

“Most  of  the  countries  which  have 
Been  conquered  by  the  Great  Mogul  in 
the  peninsula  of  India,  are  comprised 
under  one  viceroyalty,  called  from  its 
situation  Decan,  or  South.  From  the 
word  Soubah,  signifying  a  province,  the 
viceroy  of  this  vast  territory  is  called 
Soubadar,  and  by  the  Europeans  impro¬ 
perly  Soubah.  Of  the  countries  under 
his  jurisdiction,  some  are  entirely  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  go- 
^rerned  by  Mahomedans,  whom  Euro- 
i  peans  improperly  call  Moors;  whilst 
d  others  remain  under  the  government 
of  their  original  Indian  princes  or  ra- 
'  jahs,  and  are  suffered  to  follow  their 
ancient  modes,  on  condition  of  paying 
y  tribute  to  the  Great  Mogul.  The 
Moorish  governors  depending  on  the 
Soubah,  assume,  when  treating  with 
their  inferiors,  the  title  of  Nabob,  which 
(as  we  have  already  observed)  signifies 
deputy :  but  this  in  the  registers  of  the 
throne  (of  Delhi)  is  synonimous  to  Sou¬ 
badar,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those 
who  style  themselves  nabobs  are  ranked 
at  Delhi  under  the  title  of  Phous-dar, 
which  is  much  inferior  to  that  which 
they  assume.  The  Europeans  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  territories  of  these 
pseudo-nabobs  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  following  the  example  of 
the  natives  with  whom  they  have  most 
intercourse,  have  agreed  in  giving  them 
the  title  they  so  much  affect. 

“  A  nabob  ought  to  hold  his  commis¬ 
sion  from  Delhi,  and  if  at  his  death  a 
successor  has  not  been  previously  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Great  Mogul,  the  Sou- 
ball  has  the  right  of  naming  a  person  to 
administer  the  nabobship  until  the  will 
of  the  sovereign  is  known;  but  a  nabob 
thus  appointed  by  a  Soubah  is  not 


deemed  authentically  established  until 
he  is  confirmed  from  Delhi.  The  Sou¬ 
bah  receives  from  the  several  nabobs 
the  annual  revenues  of  the  crown,  and 
remits  them  to  the  treasury  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  nabobs  are  obliged  to  ac¬ 
company  him  in  all  military  expeditions 
within  the  extent  of  his  viceroyalty, 
but  not  in  any  without  that  extent. 
These  regulations  were  intended  to 
place  them  in  such  a  state  of  depend- 
ance  on  the  Soubah,  as  should  render 
them  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  tliern 
in  a  state  of  independence,  which  would 
render  it  difficult  for  the  Soubah  to 
make  use  of  their  assistance  to  brave 
the  throne. 

“  Nabobs,  however,  have  kept  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  governments  in  opposition 
both  to  the  Soubah  and  the  throne;,  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary  iu  the  offices 
of  a  despotic  state,  both  Soubahs  and 
Nabobs  have  named  their  successors, 
who  have  often  succeeded  with  as  little 
opposition  as  if  they  had  been  the  heirs 
apparent  of  an  hereditary  dominion.” 
History  of  the  £am'atic ,  Book  I.  p.  85, 
36,  37. 

NABOBSHIP, -the  office  of  nabob. 
The  Carnatic  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  nahobships  dependant  on  the 
Sonbah  of  Decan.  From  its  capital  it 
is  likewise  named  the  province  of  Arcot; 
but  its  present  limits  are  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  to  those  which  bounded  the  ancient 
Carnatic  before  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Great  Mogul ;  for  we  do  not  find, 
that  the  nabobs  of  Arcot  have  ever  ex¬ 
tended  their  authority  beyond  the  river 
Gondegama  to  the  north,  the  great  chain 
of  mountains  to  the  west,  and  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  kingdoms  of  Tritchinopoly, 
Tanjore,  and  Mysore,  to  the  south. 
The  sea  bounds  it  to  the  east.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  respecting  nabobs,  see 
pages  27  and  28  in  the  Dissertation 
prefixed  to  the  History  of  the  Carnap 
tic. 

NAGELEE,  Fr.  a  small  boat  that  has 
neither  mast  nor  sail.  It  is  properly 
called  a  ferry  boat. 
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NACELLES,  Fr.  (in  architecture) 
round  rings  in  the  juttings  of  pillars; 
all  the  semi-oval  members  in  profiles  are 
so  called. 

NADIR,  in  astronomy,  is  that  point 
in  the  heavens  which  is  directly  under 
our  feet,  and  is  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  zenith,  or  point  over  our  heads. 
The  word  is  pure  Arabic,  signifying  the 
same  thing.  The  zenith  and  the  nadir 
are  the  two  poles  of  the  horizon,  each 
90°  distant  from  it,  and  consequently 
each  in  the  meridian. 

NAGAR4)  Ind.  the  drum  made 
from  a  hollow  cylinder  of  teek  wood, 
and  the  ends  covered  with  goat  skin  :  it 
is  'suspended  from  the  left  shoulder  to 
the  right  side,  and  beat  with  a  stick 
made  of  teek  wood. 

NAGER,  Fr.  to  swim. 

Se  sauver  a  la  Nage,  Fr.  To  save 
oneself  by  swimming. 

JU  Art  de  Nager,  Fr.  the  art  of 
swimming.  As  this  important  branch 
of  military  and  naval  education  has  been 
little  attended  to  in  our  island,  we 
think  it  our  duty,  under  this  general 
head,  to  give  the  following  extract  out 
of  a  French  publication,  referring  the 
reader  to  a  very  interesting  article,  un¬ 
der  the  word  Swimming,  with  which  we 
have  been  furnished  by  a  correspondent, 
who,  to  our  personal  knowledge,  has 
practically  proved  the  validity  of  his  ar¬ 
guments. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  al¬ 
though  they  held  military  discipline  and 
evolutions  on  shore  in  higher  estima¬ 
tion  than  naval  tactics,  nevertheless 
taught  their  children,  in  their  infancy, 
to  swim.  This  art  constituted  one 
of  the  principal  exercises  among  the 
latter  in  the  field  of  Mars,  or  Campus 
Martins.  No  person,  in  fact,  was  said 
to  be  educated,  or  fit  for  any  situation, 
unless  he  could  swim. 

It  were  to  be  wished  (continues  our 
French  author),  that  modern  specula- 
tists  in  natural  philosophy,  instead  of 
devoting  the  whole  of  their  thne  and 
attention  to  the  idle  and  fantastic  idea 
of  governing  the  regions  of  the  air, 
would  enter  seriously  into  the  study  of 
this  important  and  necessary  art.  I 
do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood 
to  mean  by  this  reflexion,  that  indis¬ 
criminate  and  hazardous  bathing  should 
be  adopted  by  our  youths.  I  am  well 
awar.e  oj  the  dangers  of  such  a  sugges¬ 
tion.  My  object  is  to  induce  the  go- 
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vernment  of  the  country  to  make  q 
suitable  establishment  for  the  instruct 
tion  of  young  men,  and  to  provide 
able  adepts  in  the  art  for  that  purpose. 
Innumerable  instances  might  he  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  utility  of  this  art. 
When  the  island  of  Be  was  besieged 
and  blockaded  by  the  English  in  1627, 
Thoiras,  who  was  governor  of  the  place, 
dispatched  three  swimmers  to  make  the 
Duke  of  Angouleftne  acquainted  with 
the  critical  situation  in  which  he  stood. 
The  distance  across  was  upwards  of  six 
miles,  or  two  French  leagues.  One  of 
the  swimmers  was  taken  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  the  second  was  drowned  on  his  re¬ 
turn;  but  the  third  reached  the  Duke, 
communicated  the  object  of  his  mission, 
and  brought  back  his  answer.  When 
Cyzicum  (the  ancient  Dindymis,  for¬ 
merly  a  large  and  strong  place)  was 
closely  besieged  by  Mithridates,  Lu- 
cullus  (the  Roman  general)  sent  in¬ 
structions  to  the  inhabitants  by  a  swim¬ 
mer,  who  faithfully  executed  his  mis¬ 
sion.  See  To  Swim. 

NAGEUR,  Fr.  a  swimmer. 

Nageurs  de  V Arm'te,  Fr.  swimmers 
attached  to  an  army. 

Co/npagnies  de  Nageurs,  Fr.  troops 
or  companies  consisting  of  swimmers. 

NAGGUR,  hid.  the  principal  drum 
in  Asiatic  armies,  commonly  allowed  to 
persons  of  high  dignity. 

NAIB,  Ind.  a  deputy.  The  governor 
of  a  town  under  a  nawaub  or  nabob  is 
so  called  in  India. 

NAIC,  or  NAICK,  Ind.  a  subaltern 
officer  in  the  Sepoys. 

Drill  Naic,  or  Naick,  Ind.  a  subal¬ 
tern  officer  belonging  to  the  native  in¬ 
fantry  in  India,  answering  to  our  drill 
corporal.  Every  Jbattalion  of  native  in¬ 
fantry  has  two  drill'  havildars  or  Ser¬ 
jeants,  and  two  drill  naicks,  called  non- 
effective,  attached  to  it. 

NAIL,  (Clou,  Fr.)  an  iron  pin. 

NAILS  of  various  sorts  are  used  in 
artillery.  See  Carriage. 

Garnish  Nails,  in  travelling  car¬ 
riages,  have  pointed  heads  like  dia¬ 
monds,  with  a  small  narrow  neck :  they 
serve  to  fasten  the  plates  with  roses,  to 
cover  the  side  pieces  from  the  ends  of 
the  trunnion  plates  to  five  or  six  inches 
beyond  the  centre  of  the  carriage. 

Diamond-headed  Nails,  small  nails, 
whose  heads  are  made  like  a  flat  dia¬ 
mond,  and  serve  to  fix  the  plates  upon' 
travelling  carriages.  •  ' 
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Rose-bud  Nails,  are  small  •  round- 
headed  nails,  driven  in  the  centre  of  the 
roses  of  the  plates. 

Counter-sunk  Nails;  those  that  have 
flat  round  heads,  sunk  into  the  iron 
plates,  so  as  to  be  even  with  the  outside 
of  it. 

Streak  Nails,  are  those  which  fasten 
the  streaks  to  the  fellies  of  the  wheels. 

Box-pin  Nails,  small  nails  without 
heads,  to  pin  the  nave-boxes  to  the 
naves. 

Stub  Nails  are  driven  on  the  outside 
of  the  nave-hoops  to  keep  them  in  their 
places. 

Flat-headed  "Nails,  to  fasten  the 
locker,  or  any  sort  of  hinges, 

Dog  Nails  have  flat  round  heads ; 
and  one  part  of  the  shank  next  to  the 
head  is  also  round. 

To  Nail,  spike,  or  clop  cannon,  ( en- 
clouer  le  canon,  Fr.)  to  drive  an  iron 
spike  into  the  touch-hole,  by  which 
means  the  cannon  is  rendered  unservice¬ 
able  for  the  present.  When  circum¬ 
stances  make  it  necessary  to  abandon 
cannon,  or  when  the  enemy’s  artillery 
are  seized,  and  it  is  not  however  possi¬ 
ble  to  take  them  away,  it  is  proper  to 
nail  them  up,  in  order  to  render  them 
useless;  which  is  done  by  driving  a 
large  nail  Or  iron  spike  into  the' vent  of. 
a  piece  of  artillery,  to  render  it  unser¬ 
viceable.  There  are  various  contri¬ 
vances  to  force  the  nail  out,  as  also  sun¬ 
dry  machines  invented  for  that  purpose, 
but  they  have  never  been  found  of  ge¬ 
neral  use;  so  that  the  best  method  is  to 
drill  a  new  vent,  or  touch-hole. 

One  Gasper  Vimercalus  was  the  first 
who  invented  .  the  nailing  of  cannon, 
lie  was  a  native  of  Bremen,  and  made 
use  of  his  invention  first  in  nailing  up 
the  artillery  of  Sigismund  Maiatesta. 

Belidor,  in  his  Dictionnaire  Portntif, 
observes,  that  there  is  another  method 
by  which  cannon  maybe  spiked,  which 
is  by  forcing  in  a  ball  of  a  larger  caliber 
than  that  of  the  piece  of  ordnance. 

N AIRES,  lnd.  the  military  tribe  of 
the  Malabar  coast.  Many  affirm  that 
they  are  the  oldest  nobility'in  the  world. 
Their  pride,  on  this  supposition,  is  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  Rajpoots.  In  1755, 
the  king  of  Travancore,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  French  officer,  called  Launoy, 
disciplined  10,000  Naires  in  the  method 
of  European  infantry. 

Paps  de  ma  NAISSANCE,  Fr.  my 
native  country. 
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De  haute  Naissance,  Fr.  of  what  is 
called  high  birth  ;  as  Plantagenet,  &c. 

Debasse  Naissance,  Fr.  of  what  is 
called  low  birth. 

Naissance  dc  Voute,  Fr.  those  stones 
that  are  laid  in  the  curve,  of  an  arch, 
which  have  no  immediate  dependance 
upon  the  center,  or  key-stone. 

Naissance  d' chduits,  Fr.  certain 
borders  which  are  made  round  in  case¬ 
ments,  and  which  are  only  distinguished, 
from  the  common  plaster-work  by 
plaster  of  Paris. 

NAKARCONNA,  lnd.  the  place 
where  all  the  drums  and  war  music  are 
kept. 

NAKOUDA,  captain  or  pilot  so 
called  in  India. 

NAME,  ( Nom ,  Fr.)  the  discrimi¬ 
native  appellation  of  a  thing  or  person. 

Christian- Name,  ( Nom  de  Baptcme, 
Fr.)  the  name  given  to  a  child  in  bap¬ 
tism  of  which  a  register  is  taken,  and 
kept  in  the  parish  church. 

Sur- Name,  (’Nom  defamille,  Fr.)  the 
name  of  the  family;  the  name  which 
an  individual  bears  over  and  above  the 
Christian  name. 

NaaIe,  reputation;  character,  &c. 

False  Name.  See  Guerre. 

NANA,  lnd.  the  title  which  is  given 
to  the  king  of  the  Morattoes.  It  more 
properly  signifies  the  acting  head  of  the 
government,  and  general  of  the  forces. 

NAPE  of  the  Neck,  ( Nuque ,  Fr.) 
the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  so  called 
from  soft  short  hair  growing  there  like 
the  nap  of  cloth.  Previous  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  criminal  under  the  guillo¬ 
tine,  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  always 
cleared,  as  the  blade  first  falls  on  that 
parr. 

Nape,  )a  wooden  instrument  or  de- 

Neap,  f  vice  to  bear  up  the  fore-part 
of  a  laden  wain,  or  wagon. 

NAPIEPt’S  Bones,  certain  number¬ 
ing  rods  for  performing  speedily  several 
arithmetical  operations, as  multiplication 
bv  addition,  and  division  by  subtraction, 
invented  by  the  Lord  Napier, (Nepier,  or 
Neper,)  baron  of  Merchiston,  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Chinese  have  an  invention 
of  a  similar  tendency,  consisting  of  balls, 
whence  is  derived  the  term  tangible 
arithmetic. 

NAPPE  de  feu,  Fr.  See  Jets  de  Feu. 

Nappe  d'Euu ,  Fr.  a  sheet  of  water, 
or  level  surface  of  that  element. 

NARROW,  of  small  breadth. 

'Narrow  Front.  A  batttflion,  Sec.  is 
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said  to  assume  a  narrow  front,  when 
it  goes  from  line  into  column,  upon  the 
principles  of  compression. 

To  go  Narrow,  (with  horsemen)  a 
hoise  is  said  to  go  narrow,  when  he 
does  not  take  ground  enough,  or  that 
does  not  bear  tar  enough  to  one  hand 
or  the  other. 

The  Narrow,  a  channel  which  runs 
between  the  Margate  sands  and  the 
Main. 

NASR-JUNG,  Ind.  victorious,  or 
triumphant,  in  war. 

NATATION,  ( natation ,  Fr.)  See 
Swimming. 

NATION,  a  people;  also  a  country. 
As  the  English  nation,  the  French  na¬ 
tion.  It  is  more  generally  used  in  the 
first  sense;  as,  The  nation  at  large 
seem  disposed  to  resist  every  attempt 
that  the  French  might  make  to  invade 
the  country. 

NATIONAL,  (National,  Fr.)  that 
which  belongs  to  a  whole  nation ;  as 
national  character,  national  honour, 
&c. 

National  guard,  a  body  of  men  who 
first  armed  themselves  in  Paris,  when 
the  Revolution  began  to  gain  an  ascen¬ 
dancy  over  the  old  established  govern¬ 
ment. 

National,  preference  given  to  some 
particular  country. 

National  spirit,  (Esprit  National, 
Fr.)  under  this  term  may  be  compre¬ 
hended  all  that  is  meant  by  the  amor 
patrue  of  the  ancients.  Indeed,  we 
scarcely  conceive  it  possible,  that  any 
man  can  be  so  far  weaned  from  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  even  by  persecution  and 
ill-usage,  as  not  to  feel  a  secret  pleasure 
whenever  the  national  character  is  raised 
by  some  extraordinary  feats  of  valour 
and  good  sense. 

National  troops,  (troupes  nationales, 
Fr.)  are  those  born  in  our  own  domi¬ 
nions,  in  contradistinction  to  foreign¬ 
ers. 

NATIVE,  in  general,  denotes  a  per¬ 
son  born  in  a  certain  place,  but  it  refers 
more  particularly  to  the  proper  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  parents,  and  where  the  per¬ 
son  has  his  education. 

Native  Cavalry,  a  body  of  troops  so 
called  in  India,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  king’s  regiments.  According  to  the 
regulations  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1797, 
each  regiment  was  directed  to  have  six 
troops,  consisting  of  two  captains,  one 
captain  lieutenant,  six  lieutenants,  three 
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cornets,  two  serjeants,  six  subidars,  six 
jemidars,  eighteen  havildars,  eighteen 
mucks,  six  trumpeters,  420;  troopers, 
six  puckallies.  The  staff  consists  of  one 
adjutant,  one  quarter-master,  one  pay¬ 
master,  one  assistant  surgeon,  one  ser- 
jeant-major,  one  quarter-master-ser- 
jeant,  one  drill  havildar,  one  drill  naick, 
one  trumpeter-major,  six  pay-havildars, 
six  farriers,  and  one  native  doctor. 

Each  regiment  to  be  commanded  by 
a  field  officer. 

Native  Infantry,  a  body  of  troops 
under  the  immediate  direction  ot  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal,  composed  of  the 
natives  of  India.  According  to  the  re¬ 
gulations  published  at  Calcutta,  in  1797, 
it  is  directed,  that  the  battalions  of  na¬ 
tive  infantry  should  be  formed  into  re¬ 
giments  of  two  battalions  each,  with  ten 
companies  in  each  battalion,  the.  regi¬ 
ment  to  consist  of  one  colonel,  two 
lieutenant-colonels,  two  majors,  (junior 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  junior  major,  to 
be  without  companies)  seven  captains, 
one  captain-lieutenant,  22  lieutenants, 
10  ensigns,  two  serjeants,  20  subidars, 
20  jemidars,  100  havildars,  100  naicks, 
40  drums  and  fifes,  1600  privates  tor 
Bengal,  1800  privates  for  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  20  puckallies.  The  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  two  adjutants,  one  paymaster, 
one  surgeon,  two  mates,  one  serjeant- 
major,  one  quarter-master  serjeant,  two 
native  doctors,  one  drum-major,  one  fife- 
major,  two  drill  havildars,  and  two  drill 
naicks. 

The  peace  establishment  of  these  corps 
was  ordered  to  consist  ot  tour  regiments, 
to  be  commanded  by  two  lieutenaut-co- 
lonels  to  the  two  first,  and  two  majors 
to  the  3d  and  4th  regiments;  a  brigade 
major  to  be  allowed  to  the  cavalry.  - 
The  whole  when  raised  were  to  be 
commanded  by  a  colonel  commandant. 
But,  at  the  period  mentioned,  only  two 
regiments  of  native  cavalry  were  raised, 
and  twelve  regiments  of  native  infantry. 

It  was  further  directed,  that  upon  the 
completion  ot  the  native  cavalry,  the 
promotion  of  officers  should  proceed  by 
seniority  in  their  respective  regiments, 
until  they  arrive  at  the  rank  ot  captain, 
and  afterwards  to  rise  in  the  whole  corps 
to  the  rank  of  major,  and  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  regiments,  lhe  promotion  to 
major,  and  command  of  regiments,  was 
subjected  to  the  same  principle,  ar 
the  infantry,  in  regard  to  being  unfit,  r- 
But  if  field  officers  of  cavalry  were 
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perseded  in  consequence  of  being  unfit 
to  command,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
retire  with  the  pay  of  lieutenaut-colonel 
of  infantry. 

The  promotions  in  the  native  infan¬ 
try  were  to  take  place  according  to  se¬ 
niority  in  their  respective  regiments, 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonels,  and 
afterwards  to  colonels,  and  command 
of  regiments,  with  the  following  pro¬ 
viso  : 

That  should  the  senior  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonels  appear  to  the  government  at  the 
presidency,  either  upon  representation 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  or  by  any 
other  means,  to  be  unfit  for  the  com¬ 
mand  of  regiments,  they  are  to  be  passed 
over,  and  junior  officers  promoted.  But 
the  reasons  for  such  supersession  are  to 
be  entered  on  the  records,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

The  same  principle  was  directed  to  be 
applied  to  the  European  infantry,  to  the 
promotion  of  officers  of  artillery  to  the 
command  of  battalions,  and  of  corps; 
to  the  chief  engineers,  to  the  colonels 
commandants,  and  officers  to  command 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  to  the  rank 
of  major-generals  from  that  of  colo¬ 
nels. 

It  was  further  ordained,  that  should 
any  captains  or  subalterns  obtain  leave 
from  that  period  to  exchange  from  one 
regiment  to  another,  they  were  to  come 
into  the  regiment  to  which  they  were 
removed  as  youngest  of  their  respective 
ranks,  according  to  the  practice  in  the 
king’s  service. 

It  was  also  ordered,  that  each  regi¬ 
ment  of  native  cavalry,  and  native  in¬ 
fantry,  in  the  absence  of  the  colonel, 
should  be  under  the  general  command 
of  the  senior  lieutenant-colonel,  who 
was  to  have  the  particular  command  of 
the  first  battalion,  and  the  junior  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  that  of  the  second  batta¬ 
lion. 

The  same  regulation  prevails  in  the 
Indian,  or  native-corps,  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  pay-masters,  that  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  king's  service. 

About  the  same  period,  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  regulation  took  place  in  favour 
of  the’Euiopean  and  native,  or  Compa¬ 
ny’s  troops,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
much  existing  jealousy,  between  them 

d  the  king’s  troops.  The  Right  Hon. 
1  mry  Dundas,(now  Viscount  Melville  ) 
o  e  of  his  Majesty’s  principal  secreta- 
t  s  of  state,  undertook  to  recommend 
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to  his  Majesty  to  give  every  officer  of  the 
Company  a  king’s  commission,  of  the 
same  date  with  that  which  he  received 
from  the  Company,  with  a  retrospect 
founded  on  the  date  of  the  king’s  com¬ 
mission  they  then  held,  so  as  to  prevent 
supersession  by  the  various  promotions 
which  had  recently  taken  place  by  ge¬ 
neral  brevet  in  the  king’s  army. 

NATURAL  Fortification  consists  in 
those  natural  obstacles  which  are  found 
in  some  countries,  and  which  impede  or 
prevent  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
Thus  a  place,  the  avenues  to  which  are 
easily  closed,  or  which  is  surrounded 
by  impassable  rivers  or  marshes,  is  de¬ 
fended  by  natural  fortification. 

Natural  Day,  space  of  24  hours. 

Natural  Year,  one  entire  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  sun,  comprehending  the 
space  of  365  days,  and  almost  6  hours. 

Lettres  de  NATURALITE,  Fr.  a 
grant  of  naturalization. 

NATURALIZATION,  (Naturalisa¬ 
tion,  Fr.)  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  an  alien  to  the  privilege  of  a  natural 
subject  by  an  act  of  parliament,  or  con¬ 
sent  of  the  three  estates. 

Certificate  of  Naturalization. — 
This  is  to  certify  that 
son  of  by 

his  wife  born  at 

has  produced  to  me  satisfactory  proof 
that  he  has  conformed  in  all  respects  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  respecting  ali¬ 
ens  arriving  in  that  part  of  our  United 
Kingdom,  called  Great  Britain,  or  resi¬ 
dent  therein;  and  that  he  is  a  person 
well  affected  to  his  Majesty’s  Royal  Per¬ 
son  and  government,  and  of  orderly  life 
and  conduct. 

Given  at  Whitehall  ) 

this  day  of  180  S 

To  NATURALIZE,  ( Naturaliser , 
Fr.)  to  admit  into  the  number  of  natu¬ 
ral  subjects.  Also  to  receive  a  foreign 
expression,  or  word,  into  the  original 
stock  of  a  language,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  most  of  our  military  terms,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  artillery  and  fortification,  &c. 
from  the  French. 

NATURE,  Fr.  in  kind.  Donner 
un  officier  ses  allowances  en  nature-.  To 
give  an  officer  his  allowances  in  kind. 

Nature,  a  term  used  in  the  British 
artillery  to  express  the  different  calibers- 
of  gun  ;  as  the  nature  of  12,  or  24 
pounders.  The  French  say,  generally,. 
calibre. 

NAVAB,  Ind.  See  Nabob, 
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NAVAGE,  Fr.  an  obsolete  French 
term,  which  formerly  signified  a  fleet. 

NAVAL,  Fr.  This  word  is  used  to 
convey  the  same  meaning  among  the 
French  that  it  does  with  us,  viz.  armee 
navale,  naval  armament;  combat  naval, 
sea  fight,  or  naval  combat;  forces  na- 
vales,  naval  forces.  It  is  remarked  in  the 
Dictionnaire  de  l’Academie  Franjoise, 
that  naval,  when  used  in  the  masculine 
gender,  is  not  susceptible  of  the  plural 
number. 

A  Naval.  According  to  Shakespeare, 
this  term  signifies  the  same  as  fleet,  or 
navy. 

Naval  armament,  the  fitting  out  a 
fleet,  with  all  kinds  of  provisions  and 
military  stores,  for  actual  service. 

Naval  camp,  in  military  antiquities, 
a  fortification,  consisting  of  a  ditch  and 
parapet  on  the  land  side,  ora  wall  built 
in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  and  extend¬ 
ed  from  one  point  of  the  sea  to  the 
other.  This  was  beautified  with  gates, 
and  sometimes  defended  with  towers, 
through  which  they  issued  forth  to  at¬ 
tack  their  enemies.  Towards  the  sea, 
or  within  it,  they  fixed  great  pales  of 
wood,  like  those  in  their  artificial  har¬ 
bours;  before  these  the  vessels  of  bur¬ 
then  were  placed  in  such  order,  that  they 
might  serve  instead  of  a  wall,  and  give 
protection  to  those  without;  in  which 
manner  Nicias  is  reported  by  Thucy¬ 
dides  to  have  encamped  himself.  When 
their  fortifications  were  thought  strong 
enough  to  defend  them  from  the  assaults 
of  enemies,  the  ancients  frequently 
dragged  their  ships  on  shore.  Around 
these  ships  the  soldiers  disposed  their 
tents,  as  appears  every  where  in  Homer : 
but  this  seems  only  to  have  been  prac¬ 
tised  in  winter,  when  their  enemy’s 
fleet  was  laid  up,  and  could  not  assault 
them ;  or  in  long  sieges,  and  when  they 
lay  in  no  danger  from  their  enemies 
by  sea,  as  in  the  Trojan  war,  where  the 
defenders  of  Troy  never  once  attempt¬ 
ed  toencounter  theGreciansin  a  seafight. 

Naval  crozcn,  in  Roman  antiquities,  a 
crown  conferred,  among  the  Romans  on 
persons  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
sea  engagements.  A.  Gellius  says,  in 
general,  the  naval  crown  was  adorned 
with  prows  of  ships.  Lipsius  distin¬ 
guishes  two  kinds;  the  first  he  supposes 
plain,  and  given  to  the  common  soldiers ; 
the  other  rostrated,  and  only  given  to  ge¬ 
nerals,  or  admirals,  who  had  gained  some 
important  victory  ax  sea. 
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Naval  officers,  are  admirals,  captain3>- 
lieutenants,  masters,  boatswains,  mid¬ 
shipmen,  gunners,  &c. 

Naval  engagement,  implies  in  gene¬ 
ral,  either  a  seaiightbetween  single  ships, 
or  whole  fleets  of  men  of  war,  or  gal-- 
lies,  &c. 

NAVE,  in  gun  carriages,  that  part  of 
a  wheel  in  which  the  arms  of  the  axle- 
tree  move,  and  in  which  the  spokes  are 
driven  and  supported.  See  Wheel. 

.  Fi \vv.-hoops,  are  flat  iron  rings  to  bind 
the  nave:  there  are  generally  three  on 
each  nave. 

NAVE-fotres  were  formerly  made  of 
brass;  but  experience  has  shewn  that 
those  of  cast  iron  cause  less  friction,  and 
are  much  cheaper:  there  are  two,  one 
at  each  end,  to  diminish  the  friction  of 
the  axle-tree  against  the  nave. 

NAVEE,  Fr,  a  barge  full;  a  ship  load. 

NAVEL  gall,  a  bruise  on  the  back 
of  a  horse,  or  pinch  of  the  saddle  be¬ 
hind. 

NAVES  Plicatiles,  pontoons,  which 
were  anciently  used  by  the  Romans, 
and  which  were  made  of  skins  and  hoops 
that  took  to  pieces. 

NAUFRAGE,  Fr.  shipwreck. 

NAVIGATION,  the  theory  and  art 
of  conducting  a  ship  by  sea,  from  one 
port  to  another,  or  of  disposing  and  in¬ 
fluencing  her  machinery,  by  the  force  of 
the  wind,,  so  as  to  begin,  and  continue 
her  motion  at  sea.  This  art  may  be 
considered  under  three  heads.  The  first 
is  that  of  piloting;  which  shews  how 
the  vessel  is  to  be  steered.  The  second 
is  that  o t'zcorking,  w  hich  prescribes  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  laws  by  which  the  motions  of 
a  ship  may  be  managed  in  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  .way.  The  third  is  that  of 
masting,  which  furnishes  rules  and  me¬ 
thods  by  w  hich  the  bulk,  or  body,  of  the 
ship  may  be  constantly  kept  in  a  just 
equilibrium.  These  three  arts  united, 
constitute  what  is  called  the  art  of  navi¬ 
gation.  The  Phoenicians,  from  whom 
the  Carthaginians  descended,  are  sup-* 
posed  to  be  the  inventors  of  navigation. 
In  modern  times  the  British  navy  bears 
the  palm  of  superiority,  as  to  general 
use  (especially  for  warlike  purposes)  j 
but  the  French  claim  the  merit  of  con¬ 
struction.  Their  method  of  masting  is 
singularly  correct.  P.  Fournier,  P.- 
Deschalles,  and  Messrs.  Bouguer,  (father 
and  son.)  are  the  best  French  writers 
on  navigation. 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  Edinburgh,  is  equally 
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eminent  in  our  country.  He  first  sug¬ 
gested  the  breaking  of  the  line,  as  a 
mode  of  attack;  which  was  so  gloriously 
executed  by  Lord  Nelson,  &c. 

NAVIRE  de  guerre,  Fr.  a  man  of 
war. 

Navire  marchand,  Fr.  a  merchant¬ 
man.  It  is  likewise  called  vaisseau 

marchand. 

NAULAGE,  NADI.IS,  Fr.  passage 
money  or  freight  given  for  goods  or  per¬ 
sons  carried  by  sea,  or  passage  over  a 
river. 

NAULISER,  Fr.  to  freight  or  hire  a 
vessel. 

NAUMACHLE,  or  sea  fights,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  first  ini¬ 
tiated  their  men  in  the  know  ledge  of  sea 
affairs.  After  the  improvement  of  many 
years,  they  were  designed  as  well  for 
the  gratifying  the  sight  as  for  increasing 
their  naval  experience  and  discipline; 
and  therefore  composed  one  of  the  so¬ 
lemn  showSj  by  which  the  magistrates 
or  emperors,  or  any  affectors  of  popu¬ 
larity,  so  often  made  their  court  to  the 
people.  It  will  be  observed  from  this 
passage  out  of  Rennert's  Roman  Anti¬ 
quities,  page  269,  that-  the  necessity 
which  Rome  was  under  of  fighting  Car¬ 
thage  upon  her  own  element,  first  gave 
rise  to  naval  manoeuvres.  But  the  over¬ 
grown  empire  of  the  former,  and  the 
subsequent  corruption  of  her  people, 
soon  converted  these  powerful  auxilia¬ 
ries  to  the  legions,  by  whom  she  had 
conquered  the  universe,  into  instruments 
of  pleasure  and  debauchery.  Lampri- 
dius,  in  the  life- of  the  emperor  Ilelioga- 
balus,  relates  that,  in  a  representation 
of  a  naval  fight,  he  filled  the  channel, 
where  the  vessels  w  ere  to  ride,  with  wine 
instead  of  water.  A  story  scarcely  cre¬ 
dible,  though  we  have  the  highest  con¬ 
ceptions  of  that  wretch’s  prodigious 
luxury  and  extravagance.  The  frequent 
threats  which  a  powerful  neighbour  of 
these  islands  has  put  forth,  and  the  si¬ 
militude  which  she  affects  to  draw  be¬ 
tween  herself  and  Great  Britain,  to 
Rome  and  Carthage,  may  probably  lead 
to  great  naval  exertions.  But  if  -Eng¬ 
land  be  only  true  to  herself,  the  nau- 
mauchise  of  France  will  have  little/ef- 
fect  upon  the  natural  bulwarks  of  the 
country. 

NaVRER,  Fr.  to  wound;  to  distress 
another  most  sorely.  Avoir  le  cxur 
navre,  to  be  broken-hearted. 
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NAVRURE,  Fr.  a  severe  wound; 
a  gnawing  pain. 

NAUTICAL  planisphere,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  terrestrial  globe  upon  a  plane, 
for  the  use  of  mariners:  but  more  usu¬ 
ally  called  chart. 

NAVY,  implies,  in  general,  any  fleet, 
or  assembly  of  ships.  It  is,  however, 
more  particularly  understood  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  war  that  belong  to  a  kingdom  or 
state.  The  term  is  also  used  to  denote 
a  collective  body  of  officers  and  seamen. 
They  are  called  the  royal  navy. 

Navy -hoard,  together  with  its  civil 
and  military  departments,  consists  of  a 
lord  high  admiral,  or  lords  commission¬ 
ers  for  executing  this  office;  one  first 
lord  commissioner,  and  six  other  lords 
commissioners,  with  a  number  of  infe¬ 
rior  officers,  and  clerks. 

Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  an  officer  who 
enquires  into  the  state  of  all  stores,  and 
sees  that  the  king’s  ships  are  regularly 
supplied  wth  them. 

Treasurer  or  Paymaster  of  the  Navy, 
an  officer  who  receives  money  out  of  the 
exchequer  to  pay  all  charges  of  Hie  royal 
navy,  by  order  from  the  principal  officers 
of  it.  It  is  particularly  directed,  by 
statute,  that  all  monies  received  on  this 
head  shall  be  lodged  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  and.  be  drawn  out  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  open  purposes  of  the  navy 
only. 

NAWAUB,  hid.  See  Nabob. 
NEABUT,  Ind.  a  deputyship,  or  lieu¬ 
tenancy  :  from  uaib,  a  deputy. 

NEAP,  scanty, deficient;  as  neap  tides. 
See  Neep. 

NECESSARIES,  in  a  military  sense, 
are  such  articles  as  are  ordered  to  be 
given  to  every  soldier  in  the  British  ser¬ 
vice,  at  regulated  prices. 

NECK  of  LAND.  This  term  is 
probably  meant  to  signify  what  Bailey 
describes  under  Land-Cape,  which  he 
calls  a  narrow  point  of  land,  that  runs 
farther  into  the  sea  than  the  rest 
of  the  Continent.  The  French  call  it 
langue  de  terre,  which,  literally  taken, 
is  a  tongue  of  land,  or  narrow  slip  that 
runs  to  the  extremest  point  of  a  pro¬ 
montory  or  isthmus.  The  French  also 
us e'langue  de  terre  to  express  any  slip 
of  ground  which  runs  through  a  wider 
space.  Hence,  une  langue  de  terre  la - 
bourahle  qui  traverse  la  prairie,  an  ara¬ 
ble  tongue  or  slip  of  land,  which  runs 
through  the  meadow.  Whereas  gorge , 
which  is  the  literal  translation  of  neck, 
4  L 
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is  only  used  among  the  French  to  ex¬ 
press  a  narrow  space  or  hollow,  as 
gorge  dc  montagne.  See  also  gorge, 
in  Fortification. 

Neck  of  a  gun,  that  part  which  lies 
between  the  muzzle  mouldings  and  the 
Cornish  ring. 

Neck  of  the  cascable,  that  part  which 
lies  between  the  breech  mouldings  and 
the  cascable. 

'NccK-Zine,  an  old  term  in  fortifica¬ 
tion,  signifying  the  gorge. 

N  ec  k -piece,  ( Gorgerin,  F r.)  what  was 
formerly  used  to  cover  the  breast  of  an 
officer  or  soldier.  It  is  now  represented 
by  a  gorget,  which  is  purely  ornamental. 
Nzcn-strap.  See  Strap. 

Horizontal  NEEDLE,  that  which 
regularly  points  out  the  North  and  South 
in  the  mariner’s  compass. 

Magneticul  Needle  (in  navigation), 
a  needle  touched  with  a  loadstone,  and 
suspended  on  a  pivot  or  center,  on  which, 
playing  at  liberty,  it  directs  itself  to  cer¬ 
tain  points  in  and  under  the  horizon. 

NEEP- Tides  are  those  tides,  which 
fall  out  when  the  moon  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  and  last  quarter,  which 
are  four  days  before  the  full  or  change, 
and  are  called  dead  neep. 

NEESHUNGPAT,  Ind.  a  violent  as¬ 
sault  without  bloodshed. 

NEF,  Fr.  a  ship. 

NEGATIVE,  (Negatif  Fr.)  This 
term  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the 
result  of  measures  or  enterprizes,  which, 
though  not  entirely  successful,  are  not 
productive  of  serious  or  mischievous 
consequences.  Hence  Negative  Success. 

Negative  Penalties,  certain  laws, 
whereby  persons  are  excluded  from  ho¬ 
nours,  dignities,  & c.  without  incurring 
any  positive  pains;  as  the  laws  against 
papists  and  nonjurors. 

Negative  Pregnant,  (Negatif  qui 
comprend  un  affirmatif  Fr.)  a  negative 
which  implies  an  affirmative. 

Negative  Quantities  (see  Algebra), 
are  quantities  having  the  negative  sign 
minus  prefixed,  as  — a  b  is  a  negative 
quantity. 

Negative  Sign,  (Negatif,  Fr.)  In 
algebra  it  is  thus  marked  — ,  and  is 
directly  contrary  to  an  affirmative 
one. 

NEGLECT,  ( Negligence,  Fr.)  Omis¬ 
sion,  disregard,  want  of  care. 

NEGLECT  of  DUTY.  Total  omis¬ 
sion  or  disregard  of  any  prescribed  ser¬ 
vice,  or  unofficer-like  execution  of  it, 
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which  is  punishable  at  the  discretion  of 
a  court-martial. 

To  be  NEGLECTED,  to  be  over¬ 
looked  in  promotion,  6lc. 

To  NEGOTIATE,  (N'egocier,  Fr.) 
to  treat,  whether  of  public  affairs,  or 
private  matters. 

NEGOTIATOR,  (Negociateur,  Fr.) 
the  person  who  treats.  No  officer  can 
be  properly  called  a  consummate  or 
perfect  general,  unless  he  possesses  those 
qualifications  of  the  mind  which  will 
enable  him  to  meet  the  subtlety  of  his 
foe  in  the  cabinet,  with  as  much  success 
as  lie  faced  him  in  the  field. 

NEGRE,  NEGRESSE,  Fr.  See  Ne¬ 
gro. 

NEGRILLON,  Fr.  a  little  negro. 

NEGRO,  (Negre,  Fr.)  one  born  in 
Nigritia,  in  Africa;  a  black,  a  niger,  a 

NEIGE,  Fr.  See  Snow. 

Neiges  d’antan,  Fr.  last  year’s  snow. 
The  French  say,  figuratively,  S'en  sau¬ 
cier  comme  des  neiges  d' ant  an,  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  indifferent  about  a  thing. 

NELLI-COTAH,  a  fort  situated  about 
forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Tinivelly,  in 
the  East  Indies.  This  fort  has  been 
rendered  memorable  by  the  intrepid 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  by  the 
English  in  1755.  The  detachment  con¬ 
sisted  of  100  Europeans,  and  300  sepoys, 
with  two  field  pieces.  These  troops  (to 
quote  Mr.  Orme’s.  words  in  his  History 
of  the  Carnatic  page  386,  Book  V.)  set 
out  at  midnight,  and  performed  the 
march  in  eighteen  hours :  the  polygar, 
startled  at  the  suddenness  of  their  ap¬ 
proach,  sent  out  a  deputy,  who  pretended 
he  came  to  capitulate,  and  promised  that 
his  master  would  pay  the  money  de¬ 
manded  of  him  in  a  few  days;  but 
suspicions  being  entertained  of  his  ve¬ 
racity,  it  was  determined  to  detain  him 
as  a  pledge  for  the  execution  of  what  he 
had  promised,  and  he  was  accordingly 
delivered  over  to  the  charge  of  a  guard. 
The  troops  were  so  much  fatigued  by 
the  excessive  march  they  had  just  made, 
that  even  the  advanced  centinels  could 
not  keep  awake;  and  the  deputy  per¬ 
ceiving  all  the  soldiers  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  guard  him,  fast  asleep,  made 
iiis  escape  out  of  the  camp,  and  returned 
to  the  fort;  from  whence  the  polygar 
had  sent  him  only  to  gain  time,  in  order 
j  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
his  defence.  This  being  discovered  early 
in  the  morning,  it  was  determined  to 
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'torm  the  place,  of  which  the  defences 
were  nothing  more  than  a  mud  wall 
with  round  towers.  The  troops  had  not 
brought  any  scaling  ladders,  but  the 
outside  of  the  wall  was  sloping,  and  had 
many  clefts  worn  in  it  by  the  rain,  so 
that  the  assault,  although  hazardous, 
was  nevertheless  practicable.  It  was 
made  both  by  the  Europeans  and  the 
sepoys  with  undaunted  courage,  in  se¬ 
veral  parties  at  the  same  time;  each  of 
which  gained  the  parapet  without  being 
once  repulsed,  when  the  garrison  retired 
to  the  buildings  of  the  fort,  where  they 
called  out  for  quarter;  but  the  soldiers, 
as  usual  in  desperate  assaults,  were  so 
much  exasperated  by  a  sense  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  which  they  had  exposed  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  put  all  they  met  to  the 
sword,  not  excepting  the  women  and 
children ;  suffering  only  six  persons  out 
of  four  hundred  to  escape  alive:  sorry 
we  are  to  say,  that  the  troops  and  of¬ 
ficers  who  bore  the  greatest  part  in  this 
shocking  barbarity,  were  the  bravest  ot 
Englishmen;  having  most  of  them  served 
under  Colonel  Lawrence,  on  the  plains 
of  Tritchi nopoly :  but  those  who  con¬ 
template  human  nature,  will  find  many 
reasons  supported  by  examples,  to  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  common  opinion,  that 
cruelty  is  incompatible  with  courage. 

NERF,  Fr.  sinew. 

Nerf  de  boeuf,  Fr,  a  bull’s  pizzle, 
which,  when  dried,  is  used  in  chastising 
men.  Donner  des  coups  de  Nerf  de  bauf, 
to  strike  or  lash  with  a  bull’s  pizzle. 

Nerf  ferrure,  Fr.  in  farriery,  upper 
attaint  generally  occasioned  by  an  over 
exertion  of  the  animal. 

Flein  de  Nerfs,  Fr.  full  of  nerves, 
i.  e.  very  vigorous;  not  easily  disheart¬ 
ened;  firm  as  a  soldier  ought  to  be. 
The  French  say  figuratively,  Les  Fi¬ 
nances  sout  les  Nerfs  de  lu  guerre, 
Money  constitutes  the  sinews  of  war. 

NERVER  une  se/le,  Fr.  to  make  the 
tree  of  a  saddle  firm  and  compact,  by 
putting  pieces  of  wood,  &c.  under  the 
bow. 

NERVES,  (in  architecture)  are  the 
mouldings  of  the  projecting  arches  of 
vaults;  or  such  as  arise  from  the 
branches  of  the  ogives,  and  cross  each 
other  diagonally  in  Gothic  vaults. 

NERVOUS,  ( Nerveux,  Fr.)  well- 
strung;  strong;  vigorous  both  in  body 
and  mind. 

Nervous,  (AJfecte  des  nerves ,  Fr.) 
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according  to  Dr.  Johnson  (in  medical 
cant)  having  weak,  diseased  nerves. 
Many  persons  in  a  nervous  state  may 
put  on  an  appearance  of  courage,  but 
it  soon  subsides,  and  ends  in  pusillani¬ 
mity.  Passionate  men  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  nervous  in  this  sense. 

NERVURES,  Fr.  carved  work;  such 
as  ornamental  foliage,  &c.  also  mould¬ 
ings.  In  the  singular,  nervure  signifies 
twist,  round  edging. 

NESIIAUNBURDAR,  Ind.  an  en- 
sign. 

NESS,  a  point  of  land  which  runs 
into  the  sea,  as  Inverness, Sheerness,  &c. 

NESTOR,  a  king  of  Pylos,  famous 
for  eloquence  and  prudence.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  300  years.  Nestor  and 
Hector  are  of  direct  opposite  meanings. 
One  signifies  a  man  who  weighs  well 
every  thing  he  is  about  to  undertake, 
and  the  other  an  individual  who  never 
thinks  at  all.  To  he  a  perfect  general, 
one  ought  to  unite  both  characters. 

N  ET-produce,  a  term  used  to  denote 
what  any  commodity  has  yielded,  all 
tare  and  charges  deducted.  Hence  net- 
off-reckonings;  so  called  when  the  real 
produce  of  the  assignment  of  his  cloth¬ 
ing  warrant  is  paid  to  the  colonel  of  a 
British  regiment.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  a  term  of  this  signification, — which 
is  strictly  a  commercial  one, — should 
ever  have  found  its  way  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  economy  of  a  British  army.  We 
have  not  hesitated  to  point  out  the  im¬ 
policy  of  its  continuance;  and  we  are 
persuaded,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
colonel  in  the  service — he  his  interest 
what  it  may — who  does  not  wish  for 
another  mode  of  being  recompensed  for 
past  services.  Colonels  of  regiments 
ought,  in  fact,  to  be  the  executive  means 
of  putting  their  corps  into  effective 
service,  without  having  their  minds  dis¬ 
tracted  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
or  any  fractional  adherent. 

NETHERLANDS,  that  part  of 
Lower  Germany  which  lies  next  to  the 
sea,  and  so  called  from  being  situated 
between  France,  Lorrain,  Germany,  and 
the  Ocean. 

They  were  formerly  divided  into  17 
provinces,  four  of  which  were  dukedoms, 
viz.  Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxemburg,  and 
Guelderland ;  seven  were  earldoms, 
viz.  Flanders,  Artois,  Hainault,  Hol¬ 
land,  Zealand,  Namur,  and  Zutphen; 
and  five  baronies,  viz.  West  Friezland, 
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Mechlin,  Utrecht,  Overysell,  and  Gro¬ 
ningen. 

These  were  originally  governed  by 
distinct  lords  or  princes,  Gut  were  all 
united  under  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  left  them  to  his  son 
Charles,  surnamed  the  Hardy;  who  be¬ 
ing  killed  at  Nancy,  in  1747,  the  17  pro¬ 
vinces  fell  to  his  only  daughter,  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  who  bv  marrying  with 
Maximilian  the  First,  carried  them  into 
the  house  of  Austria. 

-The  kings  of  France  pretended  a  right, 
to  Artois,  Flanders,  & c.  In  the  reign 
of  king  Philip  JI.  of  Spain,  William  of 
Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  and  several 
other  discontented  noblemen,  gave  be¬ 
ginning  to  those  disturbances  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  loss  of  Holland,  and  the 
other  countries  known  by  the  name  of 
the  United  Provinces,  occasioned  by  the 
dread  of  the  Inquisition,  the  insupport¬ 
able  rigour  of  the  government  of  the 
duke  of  Alva,  and  the  violent  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Spaniards  upon  the  liber¬ 
ties  and  privileges  of  the  countries. 

The  Netherlands,  comprehending  Hol¬ 
land,  underwent  material  alterations 
during  the  progress  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution.  Brabant  and  Flanders,  whicii  be¬ 
longed  to  the  house  of  Austria,  were 
annexed  to  the  French  Republic,  and 
formed  one  of  its  departments.  Hol¬ 
land,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Stadt- 
holder,  was  allowed  to  call  itself  an 
independent  country  in  alliance  with 
Trance,  and  was  then  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Batavian  Republic; 
but  the  constitution  of  either  country 
was  not  long  permitted  to  remain,  and 
the  whole  Batavian  republic  has  since 
been  united  under  one  kingdom;  on 
the  throne  of  which  Louis  Bonaparte 
has  been  placed  by  his  brother  Napo¬ 
leon. 

N ETTOYER,  JV.  to  clean;  cle?ir; 
scour,  &c. 

Nettoyer  Ics  Magozins,  Fr.  in  ar¬ 
tillery,  signifies  to  remove  the  different 
pieces  of  ordnance,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  carefully  examined,  tkc. 
and  to  have  the  stores  and  ammunition  i 
so  arranged  as  not  to  receive  damage.  ■ 
This  duty  is  generally  performed  bv 
small  parties  of  soldiers,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  serjeants,  who  are  detached! 
from  the  different  guards  of  a  garrison 
town.  In  the  old  French  service,  the! 
comnn.saiiv  il' artillcrie  superintended 
the  execution  of  this  necessary  duty,  i 
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and  the  soldiers  who  were  employed, 
got  relieved  from  any  further  attendance 
as  part  of  the  guard,  the  instant  their 
work  was  done. 

N ETTOYER,  ou  enfiler,  Fr.  to  scour,  or 
enfilade. 

Nettoyer  la  courtine,  Fr.  to  scour, 
or  fire  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
curtain. 

Nettoyer  le  rempart,  Fr.  to  scour 
the  rampart. 

Nettoyer  la  tranc/iee,  Fr.  to  scour 
or  clear  the  trenches.  This  is  effected 
hv  means  of  a  vigorous  sally  which  the 
garrison  of  a  besieged  place  make  upon 
the-  besiegers,  when  they  beat  in  the 
•guard,  drive  off  the  artificers  and  work¬ 
men,  level  the  parapet,  break  up  and 
choak  the  line  of  circumvallatiou,  and 
spike  or  Rail  the  cannon. 

NEUTRAL,  ( Neutre. ,  Fr.)  neither  of 
the  one  nor  the  other. 

N EUTRALITE,  Fr.  See  Neutra¬ 
lity. 

Garder  la  Neutrality,  Fr.  to  he 
neutral. 

Accorder  la  Neutrality,  Fr.  to  al¬ 
low  others  to  he  neutral,  or  to  grant 
neutrality. 

Observer  la  Neutrality,  Fr.  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  strict  neutrality. 

Violer  la  Neutrality,  Fr.  to  violate 
tiie  laws  of  neutrality. 

Demeurer  dans  la  Neutrality,  Fr. 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  neutrality. 

NEUTRALITY,  the  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  one  who  is  neuter,  a  middle  con¬ 
dition  between  a  friend  and  an  enemy. 
In  a  military  sense,  remaining  strictly 
indifferent,  whilst  other  powers  are  at 
war,  without  assisting  any  party,  with 
arms,  ammunition,  or  men.  When  a 
country,  calling  itself  neutral,  furnishes 
a  quota  or  contingent  to  any  nation 
that  is  at  war  with  another,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  obsei  ve  the  strict  laws  of 
neutrality. — Of  all  precarious  and  diffi¬ 
cult  situations  that  perhaps  is  the  most 
so,  in  which  a  weak  nation  is  placed, 
when  two  powerful  nations  wage  war 
on  each  side,  and  the  exact  laws  of 
neutrality  are  expected  to  he  observed 
by  the  intermediate  country.  History 
does  not  furnish  a  single  instance  of 
inviolable  adherence  to  them  under 
such  critical  circumstances.  Bayle, 
speaking  of  neutrality,  exclaims,  heurtux 
Its  pacifiques  quant  a  1'  autre  monde, 
mais  duns  cehn-ci  Us  sont  miserable s' 
happy  are  the  peaceable  with  respect  to 
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the  next  world,  but  they  are  miserable 
in  this  !  In  trying  to  derive  advantages 
from  the  dissensions  and  broils  of  others, 
they  insensibly  become  the  victims  of 
both  parties.  The  French  writer  hu¬ 
mourously  says,  Us  veulent  itre  rmr- 
tenux,  cela  fait  que  continuellement  its 
sont  enclumes  a  clroite  et  d  gauche :  they 
would  fain  be  hammers,  instead  of  which 
they  become  anvils,  and  get  beaten  both 
right  and  left.  This  happened  to  the 
Venetians  in  1701,  who  endeavoured  to 
remain  neutral  during  the  campaigns 
that  took  place  between  the  French  and 
the  Imperialists.  The  observance  of  a 
strict  neutrality  is  unquestionably  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  re¬ 
quires  uncommon  ability.  Few  princes 
possess  those  qualities  of  the  head  and 
heart  that  distinguished  Hieron,  king  of 
Syracuse,  who  so  dextrously  managed 
his  neutrality  in  the  war  between  Rome 
and  Carthage.  His  subjects  were  con¬ 
siderably  benefited  by  the  conduct  he 
observed,  whilst  his  own  reputation  was 
not  a  little  encreased  by  the  sound  po¬ 
licy  which  dictated  it. 

During  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution,  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  a  wise  neutrality  might  have  been 
made  productive  of  great  national  good. 
But,  alas  !  there  are  few  statesmen,  who 
have  ability  or  political  virtue  enough, 
to  resist  the  intrigues  or  views  of  those 
cabinets,  who  being  themselves,  (una¬ 
voidably  perhaps,)  involved  in  war, 
leave  nothing  untried  to  drag  their 
neighbours  into  the  same  troubled  state: 
and  fewer  still  who  can  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  partial  whispers  of  party,  in  or¬ 
der  to  act  upon  broad  and  honest  princi¬ 
ples  for  the  good  of  the  country  at  large. 
Montesquieu  has  observed,  with  his 
usual  good  sense,  that  nations  seldom 
know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  natu¬ 
ral  advantages.  What  becomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  ol  hard  necessity  in  one  country,  is 
frequently  found  to  exist  in  another, 
from  crooked  and  interested  policy,  or 
from  ignorance  in  administration.  Some 
countries  are  calculated  to  be  neutral; 
some  to  avail  themselves  of  insular 
situations,  and  to  impose  by  maritime 
operations;  and  others,  to  make  up 
for  the  natural  disadvantages  of  conti¬ 
nental  position,  by  means  of  standing 
armies. 

The  former  can  almost  always  pre¬ 
serve  their  neutrality,  especially  if  they 
pay  due  attention  to  their  navy;  the 
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|  latter,  on  the  contrary,  must,  more  or 
less,  be  continually  exposed  to  the  jea¬ 
lousies  of  contending  powers.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  certainly  sound 
policy  to  declare  openly  for  one  side  or 
the  other ;  for,  however  sincerely  dis¬ 
posed  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality, 
an  intermediate  or  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try  might  feel,  those  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  war,  will  always  question  its 
conduct;  so  that  it  must  either  sacrifice 
its  real  interests  by  taking  a  decisive 
part  with  those  who  are  so  situated, 
that  they  can  harass  and  invade  the 
country,  or  join  in  an  armed  neutrality, 
whose  system  is  equally  precarious. — 
It  has,  indeed,  been  remarked,  (with 
what  justice  we  leave  politicians  to  de¬ 
termine)  that  no  power,  being,  or  affect¬ 
ing  to  be  neuter,  should  be  allowed  to 
arm  itself,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
have  perfect  confidence  in  a  quarter 
from  whence  hostilities  may  commence 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  circum¬ 
stances,  (so  properly  called  by  the 
French,  la  force  cles  circonstances,)  or 
the  alluring  prospects  of  ambition.  In 
which  of  these  predicaments  we  might, 
with  propriety,  place  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark,  may  be  matter  of  conjecture.— 
During  the  war  of  1800  and  1801,  they 
were  called  upon  by  Great  Britain  to 
give  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  the 
principles  of  their  armed  neutrality,  and 
from  the  resistance  they  made,  it  is  fair 
to  conclude,  that  the  influence  of  their 
continental  neighbours  had  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  that  neutral  system  which  they 
pursued  during  the  French  revolution. 
How  far  they  will  be  benefitted,  time 
must  prove.  As  countries,  dependent 
almost  wholly  upon  a  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  Great  Britain,  their  as¬ 
sumption  of  that  armed  aspect  which 
then  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  latter, 
may  perhaps  ultimately  turn  out  short¬ 
sighted  policy.  Much,  however,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  final  issue  of  that  gi¬ 
gantic  convulsion  which  has  shaken 
Europe  to  her  center.  As  long  as  Eng¬ 
land  can  maintain  her  superiority  at 
sea,  Sweden  and  Denmark  will  be  more 
or  less  endangered  by  every  measure 
they  adopt.  They  are  equally  so  while 
France  has  sufficient  ascendancy  to 
secure  Prussia,  (after  having  completely 
paralized  Austria)  and  to  turn  the  scale 
of  Russian  politics  in  her  favour.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  that  the  armed 
neutrality  of  the  North  (not  unjustly 
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called  by  us  the  armed  confederacy)!  the  frontiers  of  the  Milanese,  under  a 


sprung  originally  from  a  secret  under¬ 
standing;  with  the  agents  of  France,  and 
manifested  itself  more  strongly  on  the 
dereliction  of  Russia.  Great  Britain 
of  course  took  the  alarm ;  and,  as  a 
French  writer  very  justly  observes  on 
the  subject  of  armed  neutrality,  sent 
her  fleets,  on  the  failure  of  amicable 
negociation,  to  ascertain  the  point  at 
the  gates  of  Copenhagen.  Whether  a 
measure,  which  was  certainly  bold  and 
hazardous,  will  be  productive  of  any 
good  effect,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
determine.  We  only  state  wbat  has 
happened,  and  account  for  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  Den¬ 
mark  and  Sweden,  on  the  right  which 
every  belliserent  power  possesses,  of 
exacting  from  an  armed  neutral  coun¬ 
try  a  decisive  explanation  of  its  con¬ 
duct  and  intentions.  We  do  not  in  this 
place  affect  even  to  give  an  opiniou 
with  regard  to  the  manner  which  has 
been  adopted,  the  precariousness  of  the 
attempt,  but  most  especially  on  the  tar¬ 
diness  of  the  execution.  We  barely 
state,  that  when  a  neutral  country 
thinks  fit  to  arm  itself,  any  one  of  the 
powers  actually  engaged  in  war,  may 
force  that  country  to  declare  itself ;  be¬ 
cause  the  latter,  by  remaining  in  an 
armed  state,  may  at  any  time  turn  the 
scale  of  things,  and  side  with  the  victo¬ 
rious  party. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  there 
is  not  perhaps  in  human  politics,  a  rule 
of  conduct  which  is  so  intricate,  and  of 
course  so  difficult  to  be  observed,  as  that 
of  neutrality.  La  loi  des  plus  forts,  or 
the  law  of  the  strongest,  so  often  tram¬ 
ples  down  natural  rights,  that  necessity 
drives  those  to  the  adoption  of  ques¬ 
tionable  measures,  who  would  otherwise 
remain  strictly  neutral;  whilst  others 
again,  from  being  contiguous  to  con¬ 
tending  armies,  resort  to  various  pre¬ 
tences,  in  order  to  remain  in  an  armed 
condition  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  at  a  critical  moment.  Of  this 
description  was  the  system  of  armed 
neutrality  which  Pope  Leon  X.  is  re¬ 
corded  to  have  pursued.  When  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  king  of  France,  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Swiss  Cantons,  respecting 
the  Milanese,  His  Holiness  resolved  to 
remain  neuter,  or  at  least  affected  to  be 
so,  although  he  was  strongly  invited  bv 
both  parties  to  take  an  active  and 
open  part.  He  drew  his  troops  towards 


pretext  ot  covering  the  ecclesiastical 
states,  hut  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of 
being  at  hand,  when  the  two  armies 
should  come  to  a  decisive  engagement, 
of  unexpectedly  falling  upon  the  victo¬ 
rious  army,  at  the  close  of  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  battle,  of  driving  it  out  of 
Italy,  becoming  master  of  Lombardy, 
and  finally  establishing  himself  as  the 
arbiter  of  the  country.  But  all  these 
imaginary  triumphs  of  the  'Pope  soon 
disappeared.  His  troops,  which  had 
already  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  Mi¬ 
lanese,  no  sooner  learned,  that  the  Swiss 
had  been  totally  routed  by  the  French, 
than  they  were  panic-struck,  and  dis¬ 
persed  in  the  greatest  disorder ;  as  if 
they  were  conscious  of  being  engaged  in 
a  crooked  and  illegal  cause. 

Ancieut  history  affords  us  several  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  species  of  neutrality. — 
During  the  civil  wars  between  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  Vespasian  and  those  of  Otho 
and  Vitellius,  various  means  of  dupli¬ 
city  were  resorted  to.  We  likewise  read 
of  the  same  sort  of  conduct  having  been 
observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyrus 
when  they  went  to  war  with  the  Corin¬ 
thians;  and  modern  history  is  full  of 
similar  instances  of  specious  neutrality. 
For  further  particulars  ou  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  especially  on  the  conduct  to 
be  observed  by  neuters  in  war,  see  from 
page  531  to  533,  of  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  Hugo  Grotius,  by  William 
Evats,  B.  D. 

NEW,  ( Neuf  Nouveau,  Fr.)  as  New 
Guard;  Old  Guard.  See  Guard. 
The  French  say  garde  montante  ;  garde 
descendante.  See  Garde. 

N ew -reckoning,  )  an  account  or  coro- 

After-reckoning,  i  putation  which  is 
made  subsequent  to  one  already  fur¬ 
nished. 

NEWEL,  in  architecture,  is  the  up¬ 
right  post  or  compass  round  which  the 
winding  stairs  turn. 

NEXT,  as  next  for  duty,  the  person 
who  stands  upon  the  roster  in  imme¬ 
diate  succession  to  another  who  is  on 
duty.  The  French  say  le  premier  a, 
prendre,  or.  the  next  to  take. 

NICHE,  (Niche,  Fr.)  a  hollow  space 
w  hich  is  made  in  a  wall  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  any  figure,  or  statue,  in  it. 
Thus  to  have  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  signifies,  figuratively,  to  he  re¬ 
corded  for  some  glorious,  or  meritorious, 
action. 
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NICK-NAME,  (Sobriquet,  Fr.)  a 
surname,  which  is  used  in  ridicule  or 
good  humour,  to  distinguish  an  indivi¬ 
dual;  Dr.  Johnson  calls  this  nom  de 
nique. 

Nick-names,  among  military  men, 
are  familiarly  used  in  a  collective  sense. 
Thus  the  light-infantry  are  called  Light 
Bobs,  the  grenadiers  Tow  Bom,  and  the 
battalion  men  Flat-Foots ;  and  in  many 
instances  whole  corps  have  been  parti¬ 
cularized  in  this  manner.  The  28th  of 
Foot  were  familiarly  called  the  Slashers ; 
and  a  very  respectable  general  officer  in 
the  British  service  used  to  be  nick-nam¬ 
ed  General  Nu-Flint,  from  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  occurred  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war,  when  he  commanded  a  species 
of  forlorn  hope.  During  the  campaigns 
of  1793  and  1794,  in  Flanders,  Nc.  the 
15th  regiment  of  light  dragoons  were 
called  Young  Eyes  by  the  Guards,  who 
received,  or  rather  gave  themselves  the 
nick-name  of  Old  Eyes. 

NIGIiER,  lnd.  any  fortified  city, 
measuring  at  least  eight  coss,  or  eight 
English  miles,  in  length  and  breadth. 

‘KILOMETRE,  an  instrument  used 
among  the  ancients  to  measure  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the  ovei flowings 
of  the  Nile. 

NIQUIBS,  hid.  men  whose  military 
functions  among  the  Sepoys,  correspond 
with  those  of  corporals  in  the  king’s 
service. 

NITIIING,  a  coward,  or  poltroon. 

NITRE.  See  Saltpetre. 

NIVEAU,  Fr.  a  level. 

Niveau  de  la  campagne,  Fr.  the  level 
surface  of  a  country  is  so  called,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  talus  or  slope  of 
any  rising  ground. 

De  Niveau,  Fr.  level;  even. 

Niveau  d'eau,  Fr.  a  water  level.— 
This  instrument  is  extremely  simple, 
and  of  great  use  to  engineers  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  works. 

Niveau  de  charpentier,  Fr.  a  car¬ 
penter’s  rule,  or  level. 

Niveau  de  paveur,  Fr.  a  pavior’s 
level. 

Niveau  a  Lunettes,  Fr.  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  is  used  tor  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  precisely  any  level  point 
that  is  at  a  great  distance. 

Niveau  a  Pendu/e,  Fr.  that  which 
marks  the  horizontal  line  by  means  of 
another  line  that  is  perpendicular  to  its 
plummet. 

Niveau  d  Pinnies,  Fr.  a  level  with 
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two  sights  placed  at  parallel  distances 
from  the  two  extremities  of  its  bas^, 
through  which  any  point,  that  is  even 
with  the  instrument,  may  be  sur¬ 
veyed. 

Niveau  d' Air,  Fr.  that  which  marks 
the  level  line  by  means  of  a  small  bub¬ 
ble  of  water  contained,  with  some  spirit 
or  liquid,  in  a  glass  cylinder,  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  at  both  ends. 

Niveau  de  Deflexion,  Fr.  that  level 
which  is  made  by  means  of  a  moderate¬ 
ly  expanded  surface  of  water,  shewing 
the  downward  representation  of  the 
same  object  that  we  see  with  our  own 
eyes ;  so  that  the  point,  at  which  these 
two  objects  appear  to  meet,  is  upon  a 
level  w  ith  the  surface  of  the  water. 

NIVELER,  Fr.  to  level. 

Niveler  les  euux,  Fr.  to  find  the 
true  level  for  conveying  water. 

Niveler  le  terrein,  Fr.  to  find  the 
true  level  of  ground,  and  to  ascertain 
the  relative  elevations  of  places. 

NIVELEUR,  Fr.  a  leveller:  it  is 
likewise  sometimes  used  to  express  a 
trifler  ;  but  it  does  not  signify  a  leveller 
in  the  political  sense  which  we  apply 
the  English  w'ord  in  these  days;  nor 
does  it  mean  a  Leveller  belonging  to  a 
set  of  people  in  Oliver  Cromwell’s  army, 
who  were  for  having  an  equal  share  in 
the  administration  of  the  government 
between  the  nobility  and  the  commo¬ 
nalty. 

NIVELLEMENT,  Fr.  the  art  of 
levelling. 

NIZAM,  hid.  a  title  which  is  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  Great  Mogul  on  one  of 
his  principal  viziers,  on  his  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  and  admini¬ 
stration  of  certain  provinces.  The 
word  means,  an  adjuster,  a  regulator, 
an  arranger,  or  manager,  & c. 

Nizam  ul  Mooluc,  lnd.  the  protector 
of  the  country. 

NIZAMUT,  the  office  of  Nizam. 

NOBILITY,  ( Noblesse ,  Fr.)  from 
the  Latin,  Nobilitas.  This  word  has 
been  variously  defined.  It  is,  however, 
generally  understood  to  signify  Illus¬ 
trious  Descent,  and  Conspicuousness  of 
Ancestors,  with  a  succession  ot  arms 
conferred  on  some  one  (and  from  him 
to  his  family)  by  the  Prince,  by  law',  or 
by  custom,  as  a  reward  tor  the  good 
and  virtuous  actions  of  him  that  per¬ 
formed  them.  «The  only  true  purchase 
of  nobility  must,  therefore,  consist  of 
great  and  good  actions;  which,  in  pro- 
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portion  as  they  dignified  and  ennobled 
the  original  owner,  become  objects  of 
important  trust  with  every  descendant; 
who  either  reflects  them  hack  by  a  lau¬ 
dable  imitation,  or  shamefully  abuses  the 
tenure  by  dishonourable  practices. 

To  be  merely  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  is  of  little  consequence  in  the 
eves  of  true  thinking  men;  and  still  less 
so,  when  the  heir  discovers  no  other 
proofs  of  his  nobility,  than  shew  and 
ostentation. 

Nobility  likewise  means  a  quality 
that  dignifies,  orreuders  a  person  noble: 
particularly  that  raises  a  person  possess¬ 
ed  of  it  above  a  peasant  or  a  common¬ 
er. — The  quality  or  degree  of  a  noble¬ 
man  :  also  the  whole  body  of  noblemen 
separated  from  the  commonalty. 

Nobility  also  means  Name,  Reputa¬ 
tion,  Renown.  N.  Bailey  in  his  fourth 
edition  of  the  New  Universal  Etymolo¬ 
gical  Dictionary,  has  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  passages  on  this  word  : — 

Nobility.  The  Italians  thus  saty- 
rised  nobility  :  the  dukes  and  earls  of 
Germany,  (every  son  of  a  duke  being  a 
duke,  and  every  daughter  of  a  duchess 
being  a  duchess)  the  Dons  of  Spain, 
the  Monsieurs  of  France,  the  bishops 
of  Italy,  (every  city  having  a  bishop)  the 
nobility  of  Hungary,  the  Lairds  of  Scot- 
lands,  the  Knights  of  Naples,  and  the 
younger  brethren  of  England,  make  all 
together  a  poor  company.  He  then 
classes  nobility  under  live  specific  heads, 
viz. 

Divine  Nobility,  which  is  also  call¬ 
ed  Heavenly,  or  Theological  Nobility, 
and  relates  to  the  supposed  original  of 
the  soul. 

Human  or  worldly  Nobility,  which 
regards  blood,  and  a  genealogy  of  many 
ancestors.  This  nobility  is  purely  ac¬ 
cidental,  and  depends  upon  our  birth. 
This  is  called  political  or  hereditary, 
and  becomes  the  right  of  individuals, 
be  their  merit,  virtue  and  capacity,  what 
they  may. 

Moral  Nobility,  refers  only  to  vir¬ 
tue,  is  purely  personal,  and  depends  on 
our  own  free  will.  It  is  also  called 
Philosophical ;  but  is  not  hereditary, 
except  by  the  influence  of  example, 
which  renders  it  the  general  inheritance 
of  all  good  men. 

Dative  Nobility,  is  such  as  has  been 
accquired  by  some  meftts  or  deeds,  and 
has  been  conferred  by  the  Prince,  Nc. 

Native  Nobility,  is  what  passes  from 
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father  to  son,  and  makes  the  son  noble, 
because  his  father  was  so.  Of  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  nobility  consists  the  British 
House  of  Lords;  to  which  occasional  ad¬ 
ditions  are  made  by  purchased  peerages. 
NOBLES  }  are  the  grandees  of 

NOBLEMEN,  Jany  kingdom  or  na¬ 
tion,  by  whatsoever  title  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Honorary  distinctions  have 
been  very  ancient.  The  Greeks  distin¬ 
guished  their  people  into  three  ranks, 
viz.  Noblemen,  Land-holders,  or  Farm¬ 
ers  and  Tradesmen.  The  first  were  in¬ 
dulged  with  great  privileges,  and  wore 
the  figure  of  a  grasshopper,  as  a  badge 
of  honour,  in  their  hair.  The  Romans 
wore  a  half  moon  upon  their  shoes. 

Among  the  Romans,  those  persons 
were  called  Nobles  who  preserved  the 
statues  of  their  ancestors  in  their  courts 
or  cabinets.  The  faces  of  these  statues 
were  painted  to  resemble  life.  But  it 
was  necessary  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  magistrates,  called  Gurules,  to 
be  entitled  to  have  these  statues.  They 
were  exhibited  to  the  public  on  festival 
days;  and  when  any  of  the  family  died, 
they  were  carried  in  solemn  procession 
before  the  corps ;  so  that  under  these 
circumstances,  an  individual  might  be  a 
Patrician  without  being  actually  of  noble 
blood,  or  extraction. 

That  person  was  called  Noble  in 
France,  who  first  received  a  letter  pa¬ 
tent  constituting  him  such,  and  who 
thus  gave  rise  to  the  nobility  of  his  de¬ 
scendants. — Those  born  of  him  bore 
the  title  of  gentilhomme,  or  gentleman. 
Un  ancien  gentilhomme,  or  gentleman 
of  some  standing,  was  stiled  htftnme  de 
condition,  or  person  of  condition.  I  hose 
gentlemen  who  were  descended  from 
illustrious  houses  were  called,  Men  of 
Quality,  Gens  de  Qualite. 

In  England  those  only  are  called  No¬ 
bles  or  Noblemen,  who  have  the  title 
of  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount, 
Lord,  or  Baron  ;  which  titles  either  de¬ 
scend  to  individuals  from  family»right, 
are  gratuitously  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  Prince  (who  is  called  the  fountain 
of  honour),  or  are  obtained  by  the  price 
of  gold.  The  hereditary  tenure  becomes 
equally  solid  in  all  these  instances, 
though  not  equally  estimable,  unless  the 
title  be  itself  ennobled  by  some  great 
and  good  actions  of  the  possessor.  By 
those,  and  those  only,  can  a  purchased 
title  be  converted  into  sterling  gold  out 
of  base  metal. 
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NOBLESSE,  Fr.  Nobility. 

Noblesse  Militaire,  Fr.  military  no¬ 
bility.  Although  most  of  our  orders 
may  be'considered  as  appendages  which 
confer  a  sort  of  military  nobility,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  the  garter,  which  was  in¬ 
stituted  by  king  Edward  III.  on  the  19th 
of  January,  1344,  yet  we  cannot  be 
strickly  said  to  have  amongst  us,  that 
species  of  military  nobility,  or  distinction 
that  was  peculiarly  known  in  France, 
&c.  under  the  immediate  title  of  No¬ 
blesse  Militaire.  In  order  to  reward  mi¬ 
litary  merit,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the 
French  court  at  Fontainbleau,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1750,  and  enregistered  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  whereby  a  Noblesse  Mili¬ 
taire,  or  Military  Nobility,  was  created; 
the  acquisition  of  which  depended  wholly 
upon  martial  character,  but  did  not  re¬ 
quire  any  letter  patent  for  the  purpose 
of  ennobling  the  individual. 

By  the  first  article  of  this  perpetual 
and  irrevocable  edict,  as  it  was  then 
stated,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  person, 
serving  in  the  capacity  and  quality  of 
officer  in  any  of  the  king’s  troops,  should 
be  liable  to  the  land  or  poll  tax,  so  long 
as  he  continued  in  that  situation.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  subalterns 
only  are  exempted  from  the  powder  tax; 
but  they  are  liable  to  all  other  imposts. 
2dly.  That  by  virtue  of  this  edict,  and 
from  the  date  thereof,  all  general  offi¬ 
cers,  not  being  otherwise  ennobled,  but 
being  actually  and  bona  fide  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  should  be  considered  as  noble,  and 
remain  so,  together  with  their  children 
born,  or  to  be  born,  in  lawful  wedlock. 
3dly„  That  in  future  the  rank  of  general 
officer  should  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
confer  the  full  right  of  nobility  upon  all 
those  who  should  arrive  at  that  degree 
of  military  promotion;  and  that  their 
heirs  and  successors,  as  well  as  their 
children,  actually  born  and  lawfully  be¬ 
gotten,  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
distinction;  and  that  all  general  officers 
should  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  nobility  from  the  date  of  their  com¬ 
missions.  In  Articles  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII, 
it  was  specifically  provided  upon  what 
conditions  those  officers,  who  were  not 
noble,  and  were  inferior  in  rank  to  that 
of  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-general, 
but  who  had  been  created  Chevaliers,  or 
Knights  of  the  royal  and  military  Order 
of  St.  Louis,  and  who  should  retire  from 
the  service  after  having  been  in  the  army 
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full  thirty  years  without  intermission 
were  to  be  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  the  land,  or  poll  tax,  and  how  the 
same  privilege  was  to  be  transferred  to 
their  sons,  provided  they  were  in  the 
service.  By  the  eighth  article,  it  was 
enacted,  that  those  officers  who  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  were 
Chevaliers,  or  Knights  of  the  order  of 
St.  Louis,  but  who  were  disabled  by 
wounds,  or  diseases  contracted  in  the 
service,  should  not  be  obliged  to  fill  up 
the  period  of  thirty  years  as  prescribed 
in  the  recited  Articles.  By  Article  IX. 
it  was  provided,  that  when  an  officer, 
not  under  the  rank  of  captain,  died  in 
the  actual  exercise  of  the  functions,  or 
bearing  the  commission  of  captain,  the 
services  he  had  already  rendered  should 
be  of  use  to  his  sons,  lawfully  begotten, 
who  were  either  in  the  service,  or  were 
intended  for  it. 

It  was  specified  in  Article  X.  and 
XI.  that  every  officer,  born  in  wedlock, 
whose  father  and  grandfather  had  been 
exempted  from  the  land  or  poll  tax, 
should  be  noble,  in  his  own  right,  pro¬ 
vided  he  got  created  a  Chevalier,  or 
Knight  of  St.  Louis,  had  served  the  pre¬ 
scribed  period,  or  was  entitled  to  the 
exemption  mentioned  in  Article  VIII. 
that  if  he  should  die  in  the  service,  he 
would  be  considered  as  having  acquired 
the  rank  of  nobility,  and  that  the  title  so 
obtained  should  descend,  as  matter  of 
right,  to  the  children,  lawfully  begotten, 
of  such  officers  as  had  acquired  it.  It 
farther  specified,  that  even  those  who 
should  have  been  born  previous  to  their 
father’s  being  ennobled,  were  entitled  to 
the  same  privilege. 

Article  XII.  pointed  out  the  method 
by  which  proofs  of  military  nobility  were 
to  be  exhibited,  in  conformity  to  the  then 
existing  edict. 

Articles  XIII.  and  XIV.  provided  for 
those  officers  who  were  actually  in  the 
service  at  the  promulgation  of  the  edict, 
in  proportion  as  the  prescribed  periods 
were  filled  up.  This  provision  related 
wholly  to  the  personal  service  of  officers; 
as  no  proof  was  acknowledged  or  receiv¬ 
ed,  relative  to  services  done  by  their  fa¬ 
thers  or  grandfathers,  who  might  have 
retired  from  the  army,  or  have  died  prior 
to  the  publication  of  the  edict. 

The  XVth,  or  last  Article,  was  a  sort 
of  register,  in  which  were  preserved  the 
different  titles  that  enabled  individuals 
to  lay  claim  to  military  nobility. 
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The  whole  of  this  edict  may  be  seen,  nnurrice  (Tune  ville;  the  town  is  fed  by 
.page  206,  in  the  3d  volume,  Des  Element  the  country  round  it.  La  Sidle  est  la 
Militaires.  i  nourrice  de  Rome.  Sicily  is  the  nurse  of 

.  NCEUD  de  Partificier,  Fr.  a  particu-,  Rome;  meaning  thereby,  that  the  lat- 
iar  knot  which  artificers,  or  fireworkers,,  ier  was  supplied  with  corn,  See.  by  the 
make  use  of  to  bind  fusees  together.  1  former. 

Nceud  dc  chamie,  Fr.  a  particular  NOURRIR,  Ff.  to  feed.  The  French 
inot  or  stress,  which  is  used  in  the  ar-  say  familiarly,  La  sovpe  rwurrit  le  soldat ; 
tillery  when  ropes  are  passed  under  car-  broth  feeds  the  soldier, 
riages,  for  the  purpose  of  raising’  any  MOW  AURA,  In d.  an  establishment 
piece  of  ordnauce  that  has  been  over-  of  boats,  which  is  kept  at*  Dacca,  for  a 
turned.  j  defence  against  the  -Mugs  and  other 

Nceud  d'ipaule ,  Fr.  shoulder-knot :  plunderers. 


it  signifies  also  the  same  as  Aiguillettc, 
a  tagged  point. 

NOAI  de  guerre,  Fr.  See  Guerre. 
NOMADES,  a  tribe  of  wandering 


NOYAU*  Fr.  a  long  piece  of  iron, 
which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  can¬ 
non  mould,  in  order  that  the  liquid 
metal  may  be  poured  round  it,  and  the 


Arabs  belonging  to  Mesopotamia,  (the  piece  obtain  an  equal  thickness  on  all 


ancient  name  of  Diabekr),  a  province  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  They  live  on  plunder. 

NOMINAL,  by  name.  Hence 

Nomixal  Call,  which  corresponds 
with  the  French  appel  nominatif;  and, 
in  a  military  sense,  with  our  roll  call. 

NOX-ACTIYITE,  Fr.  state  of  not 
being  employed,  or  on  service. 

NON-EFFECTIVE.  This  expres¬ 
sion  is  used  as  the  privative  or  negative 
of  effective.  Hence  non-effective  state  of 
a  regiment;  non-effectives,  &c. 

NOT AMMENT,  Fr.  for  instance. 
That  is  an  exemplification  of  any  thing 
asserted,  as  Notamment  moi :  for  in¬ 
stance  myself. 

NOX/E,  a  peculiar  method  among  the 
Romans  of  writing  expeditiously.  The 
invention  is  given  to  T>fro,  who  was  Ci¬ 
cero’s  bondman.  This  art  consists  in 
being  able  to  take  down  correctly,  every 
sentence  that  is  spoken,  let  the  enun¬ 
ciation  be  ever  so  rapid. 

We  call  it  tachygraphy,  from  the 
Greek  compound,  signifying  sat  ft  and 
xritc. 

NOTIFICATION,  the  making  any 
thing  known.  Hence,  a  war-kiffice  noti- 


Noyau,  Fr.  likew  ise  means  the  whole 
of  the  vacant  space  or  bore  of  a  cannon, 
under  which  are  comprehended  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  mouth,  the  vacant  cylinder, 
the  breech,  and  the  vent. 

With  respect  to  bombs,  grenades,  and 
hollow  balls,  that  which  is  called  Noyau 
consists  of  a  globular  piece  of  earth, 
upon  which  the  cover  of  bombs,  gre¬ 
nades,  and  hollow  balls  is  cast.  The 
metal  is  poured  in  between  this  cover 
and  the  noyau,  after  which  the  noyau, 
or  core  is  broken,  and  the  earth  taken 
out. 

NOZLE,  the  nose;  the  snout;  the 
end  of  any  thing,  as  the  nozle  of  a  can¬ 
dlestick. 

NUCLEUS,  (in  architecture.)  the 
cement  which  is  put  between  a  lay  or 
bed  of  pebbles,  6tc. 

NUD  de  Mur,  Fr.  the  outside  sur¬ 
face  of  a  wall  that  covers  tliose  parts 
which  project,  or  jut  out. 

NUDDEE,  lnd.  the  name  for  a  ri¬ 
vulet. 

NULLA,  lnd.  This  term  likewise 
signifies  a  rivulet,  and  means  the  place 


ficaiion,  respecting  the  appointment  of  which  was  once  the  bed  of  a  river, 
an  officer.  &c.  1  NU AIDER,  (Nonibrc,  Fr.)  in  arith- 

Xotificatiox  -  Bonk,  amoDg  army  metic,  the  assemblage,  or  collection  of 
agents,  a  book  in  which  a  regular  entry  any  quantities  whatever, 
is  made  of  officers  recommended  for  Cubic  Number,  (  Nombre  cubigue,Tr.) 
commissions  in  the  army :  also  of  such  that  w  hich  i.-,  formed  by  the  multiplica- 
as  are  appointed  by  a  notification  from  tion  of’  a  square  numl>er,  that  is  multi- 
tbe  war-office.  j  plied  by  its  root.  Tims  27  is  a  cubic 

NOl  RRICE^FY.  a  nurse:  a  female  number,  whose  root  is  3;  l«_eause  three 
who  attends  the  sick.  This  word  is  rimes  three  make  9,  which  being  mul- 
likewise  used  by  the  French  to  express  tipiied  hv  3  give  27  for  tbe  product, 
ffie  means  of  subsistence,  £tc.  which  are  Plane  Number,  (Nombre  plan,  Fr.) 
supplied  by  the  agricultural  part  of  a  is  what  arises  from  the  multiplication 
kingdom.  Hence,  Une  province  est  la  of  two  numbers;  as  12  is  a  plane  uuui- 
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her,  because  it  is  made  out  of  3  multi¬ 
plied  by  4. 

Square  Number,  ( Nombre  quarre, 
Fr.)  is  the  product  of  any  number  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  itself:  4,  9, 16,  & c.  are  square 
numbers,  because  their  products  are  2 
multiplied  by  2,  3  bv  3,  &c. 

A  determinate  Number,  one  that 
is  referred  to  some  given  unit;  as  a  ter¬ 
nary,  or  3,  which  is  properly  called  a 
number. 

An  indeterminate  Number  is  one 
that  refers  to  unity  in  general,  and  is 
what  is  called  quantity. 

Homogenial Numbers  are  such  as  are 
referred  to  the  same  unit;  as  5  golden 
spheres,  and  two  golden  spheres,  are 
homogenial  numbers. 

Heterogenial  Numbers  are  such  as 
are  referred  to  different  units;  thus  4 
silver  spheres,  and  4  brass  spheres,  are 
heterogenial  numbers. 

Whole  Numbers  the  same  as  Inte¬ 
gers,  i.  e.  all  those  that  in  the  manner 
of  expressing  refer  to  unity,  as  a  whole 
does  to  a  part. 

Broken  Numbers  are  fractions,  such 
as  consist  of  several  parts  of  unity,  or 
those  which  refer  to  unity,  as  a  part  to 
the  whole. 

Rational  Number  is  such  as  is  com¬ 
mensurable  with  unity. 

Rational  whole  Number  is  such 
whereof  unity  is  an  aliquot  part. 

Rational  broken  Numrer  is  such  as 
is  equal  to  some  aliquot  part,  or  parts 
of  unity. 

Rational  mixt  Number  is  such  as 
consists  of  a  whole  number  and  a  broken 
one,  or  of  unity  and  a  fraction. 

Irrational  Number  is  a  surd,  or  a 
number  that  is  commensurable  with 
unity. 

Number  unevenly  even,  one  that  mav 
be  divided  equally  by  an  uneven  num¬ 
ber  as  20,  which  may  be  divided  by  5. 

Prime  Number  is  that  which  is  only 
divisible  by  unity,  as  5,  7. 

Prime  Numbers  among  themselves 
are  such  as  have  no  common  measure 
besides  unity,  as  12  and  19. 

Compound  Number  is  one  which  is 
divisible  by  some  other  number  besides 
unity,  as  8,  which  is  divisible  by  4,  and 
by  2. 

Compound  Numbers  among  them¬ 
selves  are  such  as  have  some  common 
measure  besides  unity,  as  12  and  15. 

Perfect  Numbers  are  such  whose 
aliquot  parts  being.added  together  make 
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either  more  or  less  than  the  whole  num¬ 
ber,  and  are  either  abundant  or  defec¬ 
tive. 

Abundant  Numbers  are  those  whose 
aliquot  parts  being  added  together,  make 
more  than  the  number  of  which  they 
are  parts;  as  12  the  aliquot  parts  of 
which  are  6,  4,  3,  2,  1,  which  make  16. 

Defective  Numbers  are  such  whose 
aliquot  parts  being  added  together,  make 
less  than  the  number  of  which  they  are 
parts;  as  16,  whose  aliquot  parts  are 
8,  4,  2,  and  1  which  make  only  15. 

Polygonous  Numbers  are  the  sums 
of  arithmetical  progressions,  beginning 
with  unity.  These,  where  the difference 
is  1,  are  called  triangular  numbers ; 
where  2,  square  numbers ;  where  3,  pen¬ 
tagonal  numbers;  where  4,  hexagonal 
numbers ;  where  5,  heptugonal  num¬ 
bers. 

Pyramidal  Numbers,  the  sums  of 
polygonous  numbers,  collected  after  the 
same  manuer  as  the  polygons  them¬ 
selves  are  gathered  out  of  arithmetical 
progressions,  are  called  first  pyramidal 
numbers. 

Second  Pyramids  are  the  sums  of  the 
first  pyramidals. 

Third  Pyramidals  are  the  sums  of  the 
second  pyramidals. 

Triangular  Pyramidal  Numbers  are 
such  as  arise  out  of  triangular  num¬ 
bers. 

First  Pentagonal  Pyramidal  Num¬ 
bers  are  such  as  arise  out  of  penta¬ 
gons. 

Similar  plane  Numbers  are  such 
numbers  as  may  be  ranged  into  the 
form  of  similar  rectangles,  that  is,  into 
rectangles  whose  sides  are  proportional; 
such  are  12  and  48,  for  the  sides  of  12 
are  6  and  2,  and  the  sides  of  48  are  12 
and  4;  but  6:2:12:24,  and  therefore 
those  numbers  are  similar. 

NUMEROS,  Fr.  round  pieces  made 
of  brass,  or  other  metal,'  which  were 
numbered,  and  used  in  the  old  French 
service  in  the  detail  of  guards.  See 
Maron. 

NURSE,  (Nourrice,  Fr.)  a  person, 
generally  a  female,  whose  whole  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  attend  the  sick  in  the  general 
or  regimental  hospital.  Site  is  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  surgeon. 
According  to  the  Regulations  published 
by  authority  in  1799,  there  is  to  be  one 
decent,  sober,  woman  nurse,  who  shall 
receive  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per 
die m,  whose  duty  will  be  to  prepare  the 
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slops  and  comforts  for  the  sick,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  to  assist  in  administering  me¬ 
dicines,  cooking  the  victuals,  washing, 
&c.  and  for  every  ten  men  confined  to 
bed  by  fever,  an  additional  nurse  and 
orderly-man  should  be  allowed.  All  the 
patients,  who  are  able,  are  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  to  assist  in  cleaning 
and  airing  the  hospital,  carrying  away 
dirt,  &c.  and  by  every  meaus  to  assist 
the  helpless. 

The  additional  allowance  to  the  Ser¬ 
jeants,  orderly-men,  and  nurse,  in  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  line,  to  be  made  by  the 
paymaster;  and  in  regiments  of  militia 
and  fencibles,  the  surgeons  are  to  pay 
them  out  of  their  allowances. 

In  every  regimental  hospital,  a  room 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  such  convalescents,  whose 
state  of  health  will  admit  of  their  being 
placed  on  full  diet.  This  hospital  to  be 
regularly  visited  by  the  surgeon  once, 
twice,  or  oftener  in  the  day,  as  circum¬ 
stances  may  require. 

A  non-commissioned  officer  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  particular  charge  of  the 
Convalescent  Hospital,  with  an  orderly- 
man  ;  and  when  the  convalescents  are 
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numerous,  more  orderly-men  are  to 
attached  to  it,  to  keep  it  clean. 

It  is  particularly  ordered,  that  none  of 
the  hospital  tables  and  orders,  which  are 
to  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
[every  regimental  hospital,  shall  be  de- 
faced  by  any  person  whatever,  nor  taken 
I  down,  but  by  the  surgeon  or  seijeant, 
the  latter  of  whom  will  explain  the 
allowance  ordered  for  those  patients 
who  are  not  themselves  in  a  situation  to 
read  the  table  for  the  distribution  of 
diet. 

Nurse  is  also  used,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  to  signify  one  of  those  humble 
dependants  upon  a  wealthy  person,  who 
contrives  to  get  into  his  confidence,  and 
acts  in  the  double  capacity  of  adviser 
and  follower.  Old  generals  have  some¬ 
times  their  dry-nurses. 

NUT,  one  of  the  chief  component 
parts  of  a  screw,  which  is  perforated  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  of  a  rifle- 
barrel,  in  the  internal  cavity  of  which 
a  groove  is  cut  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  thread. 

Nut,  the  worm  of  a  screw;  also  part 
of  an  anchor,  cross-bow,  &c. 
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This  letter  is  generally  used  in  the 
British  service  to  signify  orders, 
viz. 

B.  O.  Brigade  orders. 

D.  O.  District  orders. 

Gl.  O.  General  orders. 

Gn.O.  Garrison  orders. 

R.  O.  Regimental  orders. 

S.  O.  Station  orders. 

OAK,  (Buis  de  chine,  Fr.)  The  tim¬ 
ber  of  this  tree,  which  in  its  perfection 
is  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  is  service¬ 
able,  and  adapted  to  every  purpose  of 
rural,  domestic,  naval  and  military  (eco¬ 
nomy;  particularly  for  staves,  laths, 
spokes  of  wheels,  gun-carriages,  &c.  It 
is  hard,  tough,  tolerably  flexible,  and  not 
very  liable  to  splinter. 

Heart  of  Oak,  a  figurative  term  used 
by  the  British,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  firm  and  daring  intrepidity  of  a 
seaman. 

GARS,  a  boat  for  the  conveyance  of 


passengers,  having  two  men  to  row  it;> 
hence  the  familiar  phrase,  a  pair  of  oars, 
meaning  a  boat  of  the  above  description. 
Oars  also  signify  the  instruments  where¬ 
with  boats  are  rowed. 

OATH,  a  solemn  asseveration  made 
in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate,  and 
taken,  on  the  Bible,  in  Great  Britain 
and  its  dependencies,  whereby  an  indi¬ 
vidual  binds  himself  to  observe  certain 
conditions,  or  swears  to  specific  facts 
which  he  knows  of  his  own  knowledge. 
Soldiers  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  accustomed  to  take  oaths  of  fide¬ 
lity.  These  oaths  were,  however,  ob¬ 
served  with  greater  solemnity  among 
the  ancients  than  they  are  administered 
in  modern  armies,  except  upon  very 
particular  occasions.  In  the  latter,  in¬ 
deed,  it  seldom  or  ever  happens,  that 
oaths  are  taken  by  bodies  of  soldiers 
assembled  for  the  purpose. — Oaths  are 
taken  by  men  newly  enlisted,  but  those- 
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tfaths  are  individually  administered,  and 
separately  taken.  The  military  oath, 
on  the  contrary,  among  the  Romans, 
was  of  a  more  general  and  impressive 
nature.  Kennett  in  his  Roman  Anti¬ 
quities,  page  188,  gives  the  following 
account  of  it : — “  The  levies  being 
finished,  the  tribunes  of  every  legion 
chose  out  one  whom  they  thought  the 
fittest  person,  and  gave  him  a  solemn 
oath  at  large,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  he  should  oblige  himself  to 
obey  the  commanders  in  all  things  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  be  ready  to 
attend  whenever  they  ordered  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  never  to  leave  the  army 
but  by  their  consent.  After  he  had 
euded,  the  whole  legion,  passing  one  by 
one,  every  man,  in  short,  swore  to  the 
same  effect,  crying,  as  he  went  by, 
Idem  in  me.  The  same  by  me.” 

OATH  of  Allegiance.  See  Alle¬ 
giance. 

Oaths  on  general  and  regimental 
courts-martial.  According  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  introduced  into  the  last  Mutiny 
Act,  passed  in  45  Geo.  III.  it  is  enact¬ 
ed,  “  Than  in  all  courts-martial  (other 
than  general  courts-martial),  which  shall 
be  held  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  of  any 
articles  of  war,  established  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  in  pursuance  thereof,  every  mem¬ 
ber  .assisting  at  such  trial,  before  any 
proceedings  be  had  thereupon,  shall  take 
the  prescribed  oaths  upon  the  Holy 
Evangelists. 

OATS,  a  grain  which  constitutes  a 
principal  portion  in  the  feed  of  horses. 
The  distribution  of  this  article  ought 
to  be  narrowly  watched  by  every  officer 
commanding  a  troop;  since  it  is  noto¬ 
rious,  that  government  is  frequently 
charged  for  quantities  which  are  not 
delivered,  by  which  means,  the  horse 
suffers,  and  the  public  are  imposed 
Upon. 

OBEDIENCE,  ( Obeissance ,  Fr.) — 
submission  to  the  orders  of  a  superior. 
The  first  principle  which  ought  to  be  in¬ 
culcated  and  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  every  officer  and  soldier  is  obedience 
to  all  lawful  commands.  It  is  the  main 
spring,  the  soul  and  essence,  of  military 
duty. 

Obedience  of  Orders,  an  unequivo¬ 
cal  performance  of  the  several  duties 
which  are  directed  to  be  discharged  by 
military  men.  All  officers  and  soldiers 
are  to  pay  obedience  to  the  lawful  orders 
of  their  superior  officers. 
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Preter  OBEISSANCE,  Fr.  to  sweat1 
allegiance,  fidelity,  &c. 

Remettre  dans  1’ obeissance,  Fr.  to 
recal  to  duty. 

OBELISK,  ( Obtlisque ,  Fr.)  a  huge, 
solid  piece  of  marble,  or  fine  stone,  four 
square,  and  all  of  one  piece,  growing 
smaller  from  the  bottom,  and  ending 
in  a  point  at  the  top,  like  a  pyramid, 
set  up  for  a  monument,  &c.  Obelisk* 
are  sometimes  made  of  different  pieces 
of  stone,  &c.  The  French  call  it  also 
Aiguille,  or  needle. 

To  OBEY,  ( Obeir ,  Fr.)  in  a  military 
sense,  is,  without  question  or  hesitation, 
to  conform  zealously  to  all  orders  and 
instructions  which  are  legally  issued. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  individuals 
are  called  upon  (by  mistake,  or  from  the 
exigency  of  the  service)  out  of  what  is 
called  the  regular  roster.  In  either  case 
they  must  cheerfully  obey,  and  after 
they  have  performed  their  duty,  they 
may  remonstrate. 

OBJECT,  (Objet,  Fr.)  in  a  military 
sense,  signifies  the  same  as  point,  with 
respect  to  mere  movements  and  evolu¬ 
tions.  Thus  in  marching  forward  in 
line,  &c.  the  leader  of  a  squad,  com¬ 
pany,  or  battalion,  must  take  two  ob¬ 
jects  at  least,  upon  which  he  forms  his 
perpendicular  movement,  aud  by  which 
the  whole  body  is  regulated.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  advances,  he  takes  care  to 
select  intermediate  and  distant  objects 
or  points,  by  which  his  march  is  governed. 
See  Marching  in  Line. 

Object,  the  matter  of  an  art  or  sci¬ 
ence,  or  the  thing  about  which  it  is  em¬ 
ployed;  the  same  as  subject. 

Object,  any  thing  placed  to  be  seen  by 
or  opposed  by  any  of  the  senses.  Thus, 
in*  marching,  the  different  points  upon 
which  the  perpendicular  is  taken  are 
called  Objects. 

OBLAT,  Fr.  a  disabled  soldier.  In 
catholic  countries  he  had  the  benefit  of 
a  monk’s  place  given  him  in  the  abbey; 
also  the  maintenance  itself. 

OBLATE,  any  rotund  figure  flatted 
as  the  piles.  Hence  the  term  Oblate 
Spheroid. 

OBLIQUATION,  la  deviation  from 

OBLIQUITY,  j  the  parallel  or 
perpendicular  line. 

OBLIQUE,  or  second  flank.  The 
face  of  a  bastion  discovered  from  apart 
of  the  curtain,  is  so  called. 

Oblique  projection,  is  that  wherein 
the  direction  of  the  striking  body  is  not 
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perpendicular  to  the  body  struck,  which 
makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line. 

Oblique  deployments.  When  the 
component  parts  of  a  column  that  is 
extending  into  line,  deviate  to  the  right 
or  left,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  an 
oblique  position,  its  movements  are 
called  oblique  deployments. 

Oblique  fire  or  defence,  that  which 
is  under  too  great  an  angle,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  defence  of  the  second  flank, 
which  can  never  be  so  good  as  a  defence 
in  front. 

Oblique  percussion,  is  that  wherein 
the  direction  of  the  striking  body  is  not 
perpendicular  to  the  body  struck,  or  is 
not  in  line  with  its  center  of  gravity. 

Oblique  position,  a  position  taken 
in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  original 
line  of  formation. 

Oblique  radius,  a  line  extending 
from  the  center  to  the  exterior  side  of 
a  polygon. 

Oblique  step,  to  the  left,  is  made  in 
ordinary  time,  and  consists  in  carrying 
the  left  foot  19  inches  in  the  diagonal 
line  to  the  left,  bringing  the  right  foot 
30  inches  forward,  so  that  the  heel  may 
be  13  inches  before  the  left  foot;  thus 
obtaining  a  general  obliquity  of  about 
an  angle  of  23°.  In  obliquing  to  the 
right,  the  same  is  precisely  done  by  the 
reverse  feet ;  the  original  squareness  of 
the  body  to  its  proper  front  being  pre¬ 
served  in  both  cases  throughout. 

To  Oblique,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
to  move  forward  to  the  right  or  left, 
by  stepping  sideways  in  either  of  those 
directions,  according  to  the  following 
words  of  command  : — 

Right  Oblique!  When  the  squad  is 
marching  in  front,  and  receives  the  word 
To  the  Rig/U  Oblique,  each  man,  the  first 
time  he  raises  the  right  foot,  will,  in¬ 
stead  of  throwing  it  straight  forward, 
cairy  it  19  inches  in  the  diagonal  di¬ 
rection,  to  the  right,  gaining  thereby 
about  13  inches  to  the  side,  and  about 
13  inches  to  the  front,  without  altering 
his  personal  squareness  of  position.  The 
greatest  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
shoulders  of  every  man  in  the  squad, 
that  all  may  remain  parallel  to  the  line 
on  which  they  first  were  placed,  aud  that 
the  right  shoulders  do  not  fall  to  the 
rear,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  in 
obliquing  to  the  right,  and  which  im¬ 
mediately  changes  the  direction  of  the 
front, — On  the  word  Forzoard,  the  in- 
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cline  ceases,  and  the  whole  march  for* 
ward.  .  . 

In  obliquing  to  the  left,  the  same 
rules  are  to  be  observed,  with  the  dif* 
ference  of  the  left  going  to  the  left, 
and  the  left  shoulder  being  carefully 
kept  up. 

Obliquing  to  the  right  is  to  be  prac¬ 
tised  sometimes  with  the  eyes  to  the 
left;  and  obliquing  to  the  left,  with  the 
eyes  to  the  right;  as  being  absolutely 
necessary  on  many  occasions ;  for  if 
one  of  the  battalions  of  a  line  in  ad¬ 
vancing  be  ordered  to  oblique  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  left,  the  eyes  must  still 
continue  turned  towards  its  center. 

Oblique  movements,  though  they  may 
be  made  by  a  squad,  or  division,  iji  quick 
time,  must  be  executed  by  a  larger  body 
io  ordinary  time. 

To  Oblique  in  file.  When  any  body 
of  men  is  ordered  to  oblique  to  the  right 
or  left  by  files,  the  center  and  rear  rank 
men  (supposing  the  line  to  stand  three 
deep)  will  continue  looking  to  their 
leaders  of  the  front  rank.  Each  file  is 
to  consider  itself  as  an  entire  rank,  and 
to  preserve  the  same  front  and  position 
of  the  shoulders,  during  the  oblique,  as 
before  it  began.  The  Regulations, 
from  which  these  passages  are  extracted, 
observe,  that,  as  this  is  a  very  useful 
movement,  recruits  should  be  often 
practised  in  it. 

Pas  Oblique,  Fr.  oblique  step. 

Oblique  a  droite,  Fr.  right  oblique. 

Oblique  a  gauche,  Fr.  left  oblique. 

Feus  Obliques  d  droite  et  a  gauche , 
Fr.  oblique  firings  to  the  right  and  left. 

Marcher  OBLIQUEMENT,  Fr.  to 
oblique,  or  march  in  an  oblique  direc¬ 
tion. 

OBLIVION.  See  Amnesty. 

OBLONG,  (Oblong,  Fr.)  any  figure 
which  contains  more  in  length  than  in 
breadth  is  so  called. 

Oblong  Square.  See  Square. 

OBOLUS,  ( Obole,  Fr.)  a  Roman  sil¬ 
ver  coin,  the  sixth  part  of  a  denarius 
or  penny,  in  value  about  five  farthings 
English.  It  is  now  usually  taken  to  sig¬ 
nify  our  halfpenny;  but  in  old  time  it 
signified  the  half  noble:  the  noble  was 
then  called  a  penny,  and  its  quarter  3 
farthing.  And  in  like  manner  denarius 
signified  the  whole  coin,  whether  it  were 
angel,  royal,  &c.  obolus  its  half,  and  qua - 
drans  its  fourth  part.  The  French  say, 
familiarly,  when  they  refuse  to  pay  any 
thing,  or  to  give  alms,  (which  is  often  the 
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case)  Pas  tin  obole.  This  corresponds 
with  our  saving — Not  one  farthing. 

OBSEDER,  Fr.  to  besiege,  to  beset, 
to  get  possession  of :  also  to  tease  by 
vexatious  applications. 

OBSEQUIES,  ( Obs'eques ,  Fr.)  See 
Burials. 

OBSERVATION.  See  Army  of 
Observation. 

To  be  under  Observation,  to  be 
carefully  watched  and  looked  after. — 
Etrer  vu  de  pres  ;  etre  suivi  de  pres. 

OBSERVATORY,  (  Qbservatoire,  Fr.) 
a  building,  public  or  private,  which  is 
erected  and  provided  with  all  sorts  of 
instruments  proper  for  astronomical  ob¬ 
servations,  &c.  The  most  noted  obser¬ 
vatories  in  Europe  are: — 

1.  That  of  Tycho  Brahe,  a  nobleman 
of  Denmark,  at  Uraineberg,  in  the  island 
of  Wern,  between  the  coasts  of  Schonen 
and  Zealand,  in  the  Baltic. 

2.  The  observatory  at  Paris,  which 
was  erected  by  Louis  XIV.  This  building 
stands  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain, 
and  is  so  constructed  as  to  answer  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  world,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south. — The  founda¬ 
tion  is  laid  80  feet  below  the  ground, 
and  the  edifice  carried  as  much  above  it. 
It  contains  three  stories  in  height,  and 
has  a  terrace  at  top,  from  whence  the 
whole  horizon  appears  flat.  The  stair¬ 
case  of  this  observatory  deserves  notice, 
from  the  singularity  of  its  construction, 
being  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  and  so 
contrived,  that  from  the  bottom  there 
is  a  full  sight  of  the  stars  that  pass  the 
zenith  of  this  place. 

3.  The  royal  observatory  at  Green¬ 
wich,  which  was  founded  by  Charles 
the  Second. 

4.  The  observatory  at  Pekin,  in 
China,  which  was  erected  bv  the  late 
Emperor,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Je¬ 
suits. 

To  OBSERVE,  to  watch  closely,  &c. 
Hence  to  observe  the  motions  of  an  ene¬ 
my,  is  to  keep  a  good  look  out  by  means 
of  intelligent  and  steady  spies  or  scouts, 
ifrid  to  be  constantly  in  possession  of 
his  different  movements.  No  man  can 
be  said  to  have  the  talents  of  an  able 
general,  who  neglects  to  observe  his 
enemy  in  all  directions;  for  if  it  he  his 
intention  to  attack,  you  may  thwart  him 
by  previous  manoeuvres;  and  if  you  are 
liable  to  he  attacked  yourself,  you  may 
assume  the  best  possible  position,  and 
prevent  surprise,  &c. 
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OBSESSION,  the  act  of  besieging. 

OBSIDIONAL,  belonging  to  a  siege. 

Obsidional  Croton,  ( Cuuronne  obsi- 
dionale,  Fr.)  a  crown  so  called  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  a  governor  or  general,  who,  by 
his  skill  and  exertions,  either  held  out, 
or  caused  the  siege  to  be  raised  of  any 
town  belonging  to  the  Republic.  It  was 
made  from  the  grass  which  grew  upon 
the  spot,  and  was  therefore  called  Gra- 
mineus,  from  the  Latin  word  Gramcn, 
signifying  grass. 

Monnoie  Obsidionale,  Fr.  any  sub¬ 
stitute  for  coin,  which  has  a  value  put 
upon  it  that  is  greater  than  its  intrinsic 
worth ;  and  a  currency  given,  to  answer 
the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
besieged  place.  On  a  employe  le  cuir  d 
faire  des  monnoies  obsidionales  :  the  in¬ 
habitants  made  use  of  leather  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  coin. 

OBSTACLES,  ( Obstacles ,  Fr.)  in  a 
military  sense,  are  narrow  passes,  woods, 
bridges,  or  any  other  impediments, 
which  present  themselves  when  a  bat¬ 
talion  is  marching  to  front  or  rear. 
These  are  passed,  by  the  formation, 
march,  and  deployment,  of  the  close 
column.  Such  parts  as  are  not  inter¬ 
rupted  still  move  on  in  front;  such 
parts  as  are  interrupted,  double  by  di¬ 
visions  as  ordered,  behind  an  adjoining 
flank  or  flanks,  and  in  this  manner  fol¬ 
low  in  close  column  in  their  natural  or¬ 
der.  As  the  ground  opens,  they  suc¬ 
cessively  deploy,  and  again  perfect  the 
line.  The  columns  are  always  behind 
the  line,  and  march  closed  up.  The 
formed  part  of  the  battalion,  whether 
advancing  or  retiring,  continues  to  move 
on  at  the  ordinary  pace,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  obstacles  increase  or  dimi¬ 
nish,  will  the  formed  or  column  parts 
of  the  line  increase  or  diminish. 

The  general  attentions  directed  to  be 
observed  on  these  occasions  are,  that  the 
columns  formed  shall  be  of  sub-divisions, 
if  the  ground  will  admit.  The  first  sub¬ 
division  that  is  obliged  to  double,  will 
be  directed  to  which  hand  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  battalion;  the  others,  as 
they  successively  double,  will,  in  conse¬ 
quence  place  themselves  behind  it,  and 
behind  each  other,  and  the  hand  first 
doubled  to,  will  be  that  which  presents 
the  opening  most  favourable  to  the  sub¬ 
sequent  march,  and  formation,  and  which 
the  commanding  officer  will  always  hold 
in  view,  and  order  accordingly.  The 
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interrupted  body  will  double  to  one  or 
both  flanks,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  order  it  receives.  Obstacles 
that  impede  a  flank  will  occasion  a  single 
column  to  be  formed  from  the  flank  to¬ 
wards  the  centre.  Obstacles  that  irn- 
r  pede  the  centre,  or  a  central  part  of  a 
wing,  will,  if  considerable,  occasion  two 
columns  to  be  formed,  from  the  centre 
towards  the  flanks.  The  columns  will 
follow  a  flank  of  such  part  of  the  line 
as  is  not  impeded;  and  either  in 
doubling  into  column,  or  extending  into 
line,  the  rear  divisions  will  conform  to 
the  movements  of  their  then  leading 
one.  No  part  less  than  the  front  of 
the  column  doubles  or  moves  up,  and 
when  half  or  more  of  a  battalion  must 
be  thrown  into  one  column,  it  will  be 
ordered  by  companies. 

Obstacles  whose  fronts  are  ■parallel 
to  the  line.  When  such  occur,  the  di¬ 
visions  impeded  must  all  at  once  double 
behind  such  one,  or  two  other  divisions 
as  clear  them  of  the  obstacle. 

Obstacles  whose  first  points  continue 
to  increase  as  the  line  advances.  In  these 
cases  the  doubling  is  successive,  begin¬ 
ning  with  that  division  which  is  first  in¬ 
terrupted,  and  continuing  as  it  becomes 
necessary,  till  the  column  can  advance 
in  clear  ground. 

Obstacles  passed,  or  diminished. — 
When  obstacles  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  allow  the  complete  extension  at 
once  into  line :  the  whole  column  per¬ 
forms  it  by  the  commands  and  deploy¬ 
ments  of  the  close  column  on  the  front 
division,  which  then  makes  part  of  the 
line.  But  when  obstacles  diminish  by 
degrees  only,  then  the  divisions  of  the 
column  must  come  up  into  line  succes¬ 
sively  as  the  ground  opens,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  column  must,  in  dimi¬ 
nishing,  shift  towards  the  obstacle,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  before  shifted 
from  it  in  increasing. 

Obstacles  that  are  passed  in  presence 
of  an  enemy.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  if  the  battalion,  in  advancing, 
should  be  obliged  to  fire,  it  halts  in  the 
situation  it  is  then  in,  executes  such 
firings  as  areordered,  and  again  advances. 

If  the  battalion,  in  retiring,  is  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  the  part  in  line  will  halt  ! 
front!  the  part  in  column  will  move  on 
till  the  last  division  arrives  in  line,  and 
will  then  halt,  front.  The  firing  that 
is  ordered,  will  be  executed  ;  and  when 
it  is  again  proper  to  retire,  the  whole 
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will  face  about,  the  part  in  line  will 
march,  and  the  columns  will  also  be  put 
in  march  when  the  line  arrives  at  their 

head. 

Obstacles  whose  points  if  opening 
are  narrow,  and  continue  so,  more  or  less. 
In  such  cases,  the  interrupted  division 
will  be  ordered  to  face  either  to  one  or 
both  flanks,  and  closely  to  follow  in  file 
such  parts  of  the  battalion  as  are  not 
broken :  the  filing  will  increase  as  the 
obstacles  increase,  but  as  they  diminish, 
file  after  file  will  successively  and  quick¬ 
ly  move  up  to  their  place,  till  the  whole 
are  again  formed;  and  during  this  ope¬ 
ration,  the  leading  file  will  always  re¬ 
main  attached  to  the  flank  of  the  part 
in  line.  The  same  rules  that  direct  the 
doubling  in  column,  direct  the  doubling 
by  files ;  when  a  subdivision  files  it  will 
be  from  the  flank  only;  when  a  com¬ 
pany  files,  it  may  be  from  both  flanks; 
and  if  a  larger  front  than  two  compa¬ 
nies  is  interrupted,  it  then  doubles  into 
column.  Where  the  obstacles  are  of 
small  extent,  but  frequently  occurring, 
this  made  is  the  readiest  that  can  be 
applied  in  advancing;  but  in  retiring  it 
cannot  be  of  use,  if  the  enemy  be  at 
hand  to  press  upon  the  battalion ;  and 
therefore  the  passing  by  column  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  general  method. — 
For  further  explanations  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  operations  of  passing  obstacles,  we 
refer  our  military  readers  to  the  Rules 
and  Regulatious,  as  published  by  autho¬ 
rity. 

OBSTINACY  (Opiniutreti,  Fr.)  In  a 
moral  sense,  that  state  of  mind  which 
is  sometimes  erroneously  called  firmness. 
The  obstinacy  of  a  fool  is  frequently  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  perseverance  of  a  wise  man. 
The  difference,  however,  is  soon  disco¬ 
vered  by  the  contrary  effects  which  they 
produce. 

OBSTINATE,  in  a  military  sense, 
determined,  fixed  in  resolution.  Hence 
obstinate  resistance. 

OBSTINATELY,  persevering.  The 
two  armies  fought  so  obstinately,  that 
night  only  could  separate  the  comba¬ 
tants. 

OBSTINEMENT,  Fr.  obstinately, 
stubbornly,  inflexibly,  with  unshaken 
determination. 

S’OBSTINER,  Fr.  to  persist  in  any 
thing. 

OBSTRUCTION,  any  difficulty  or 
impediment,  opposing  the  operations  of 
an  army,  &c. 
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OBTUSE,  ( Obtus,  Fr.)  an  angle 
which  is  greater  than  a  right  angle,  or 
contains  more  than  90°. 

Obtuse  angle,  ( Angle  Obtus,  Fr.)  any 
angle  which  contains  more  than  90°  is 
ao  called,  and  is  therefore  named  irre¬ 
gular. 

OBTUSANGULAR,  having  angles 
larger  than  right  angles. 

OBUS,  (Haubitz,  ouObusier,  Fr.)  ho- 
bits.  A  species  of  small  mortar,  re¬ 
sembling  a  mortar  in  every  thing  but 
the  carriage,  which  is  made  in  the  form 
of  that  of  a  gun,  only  shorter.  It  has 
been  frequently  used  at  sieges;  and  is 
welfcalculated  to  sweep  the  covert-way, 
and  to  fire  ricochet  shots.  They  are 
usually  loaded  with  cartouches.  Beli- 
dor  writes  upon  the  subject  at  some 
length,  in  his  Bombardier  Frangois,  page 
39. 

OC,  an  arrow  which  is  used  among 
the  Turks. 

OCCASIO,  L.  among  the  Romans, 
an  allegorical  divinity;  the  goddess  of 
time,  who  presides  over  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  moment  for  success  in  any 
enterprise.  She  is  represented  as  stark 
naked,  with  a  long  lock  of  hair  upon  her 
forehead,  and  bald  behind.  And  also 
standing  on  a  wheel,  with  wings  on  her 
feet,  and  is  said  to  turn  herself  very 
swiftly  round ;  by  which  is  intimated, 
that  we  should  lay  hold  of  the  present 
opportunity.  Among  modern  nations, 
no  people  pay  greater  attention  to  the 
instruction  which  is  conveyed  by  this 
allegory  than  the  French  do.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  amongst  them  to  say : —  L’  Occasion 
est  chauve.  Occasion  or  opportunity  is 
bald — alluding  to  the  Roman  allegory: 
and  in  the  same  figure,  il  font  prendre 
V  occasion  par  les  clieveux.  You  must 
seize  Time  (by  which  is  meant  Occasion 
or  opportunity)  by  the  forelock. 

OCCASION,  Fr.  has  the  same  signi¬ 
fication,  in  military  matters,  that  affair 
bears,  among  the  French. 

Une  occasion  bien  chaude,  Fr.  a 
warm  contest,  battle,  or  engagement. — 
It  further  means,  as  with  us,  the  source 
from  whence  consequences  ensue.  „  Les 
malheurs  du  peuple  sont  arrives  a  V  occa¬ 
sion  de  la  guerre.  The  misfortunes  of 
the  people  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
war,  or  the  war  has  been  the  occasion 
of  the  people’s  misfortunes.  The  French 
make  a  nice  distinction,  which  may  hold 
good  in  our  language,  between  cause  and 
occasion,  viz.  II  n’  en  est  pas  la  cause 
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— II  n’  en  est  que  V  occasion,  V  occasion 
innocente. — He  is  not  the  cause,  he  is 
only  the  occasion,  the  innocent  occasion 
of  it.  II  s'  est  fache  pour  une  legere  oc¬ 
casion;  he  took  offence,  or  grew  angry 
on  a  very  slight  occasion,  or  for  a  very 
slight  cause. 

Se  servir  de  V  occasion,  Fr.  to  take 
advantage,  or  make  a  proper  use  of  time 
and  opportunity.  A  French  writer 
has  judiciously  observed,  that  to  seize 
with  dexterity  occasions  as  they  occur, 
is  a  certain  proof  of  courage  and  ability, 
especially  in  the  general  of  an  army. — 
Opportunity  or  occasion,  according  to 
Tacitus,  is  the  mother  of  events.  Oppor- 
tunos  magnis  conatibus  transitus  rerum. 
One  complete  and  decisive  victory  leads 
us  to  a  multiplicity  of  enterprises  and 
great  designs,  all  of  which  grow  out  of 
the  first  triumph. 

A  full  and  decisive  victory,  by  which 
the  country  is  left  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror,  must  necessarily  throw 
the  inhabitants  into  confusion,  and  open 
fresh  avenues  to  conquest;  for  one  op¬ 
portunity  or  occasion,  well  embraced 
and  executed  upon,  becomes  the  source 
of  many  others.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
in  human  contingencies  any  thing  which 
spreads  itself  so  rapidly,  or  ought  to  be 
so  little  neglected.  An  enterprise  which 
grows  out  of  another,  though  it  be  in 
reality  more  arduous  to  get  through 
than  the  one  which  produced  it,  becomes 
more  easy  in  its  execution :  and  yet, 
how  many  brave  and  skilful  generals 
have  existed,  who  could  not  make  a 
proper  use  of  opportnnity  ?  In  reading 
over  their  gallant  exploits,  one  would  be 
led  to  believe,  that  all  their  knowledge 
consisted  in  merely  knowing  how  to 
fight.  We  have  seen  them  with  unex¬ 
ampled  intrepidity,  doing  every  thing 
that  man  dares  to  do,  in  the  field  of 
battle:  we  have  seen  them  make  a  de¬ 
cisive  blow,  and  place  victory  within 
their  grasp;  and  when  they  were  in  the 
actual  possession  of  all  they  fought  for, 
we  have  seen  them  suddenly  relax,  give 
their  enemies  time  to  breathe,  and  finally 
lose  all  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  The 
courage  and  promptitude  which  they 
manifested  in  a  decisive  battle,  were  the 
effects  of  a  transitory  impulse,  which 
was  soon  wasted  and  extinguished. 

'Hannibal,  so  much  celebrated  for  his 
bold  enterprise  against  the  Romans, 
was  guilty  of  this  error.  After  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Cannae  it  rested  entirely  with  him* 
4  N 
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self  to  march  to  Rome.  He  had  only 
to  follow  up  his  first  blow,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  consternation  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  to  pursue  them  to  their  ca¬ 
pital.  By  so  doing  he  would  have  made 
use  of  the  glorious  Oceanian  which  for¬ 
tune  had  thrown  into  his  hands  by  the 
first  victory,  and  would  not  have  been 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  the  original  object  of  his  en¬ 
terprise,  by  fighting  several  battles  that 
proved  abortive  of  it.  Adherbal,  on 
this  account,  after  having  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  persuade  Hannibal  to  pursue 
his  first  good  fortune,  and  to  march  to 
the  gates  of  Rome,  is  recorded  to  have 
used  the  following  expression  :  Fincere 
scis  Hannibal ;  sed  victoria  uti  nescis. 
Hannibal,  thou  knowesthow  to  conquer; 
but  thou  dost  not  know  how  to  make 
use  of  a  victory. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  made  the  same 
mistake.  Had  he,  after  having  won  the 
battle  of  Leipsick,  hung  upon  the  rear 
of  the  discomfited  Imperialists,  pushed 
and  harassed  them  to  the  gates  of  Vien¬ 
na,  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  must  have  ensued. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  was  as  weak 
in  effective  forces  at  his  capital,  as  the 
Romans  were  at  Rome,  and  the  same 
consternation  prevailed  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  Had  Gustavus  profited  by  his 
first  success,  and  converted  the  means, 
which  so  glorious  an  occasion  offered, 
into  prompt  and  vigorous  pursuit,  he 
would  not  indeed  have  reaped  additional 
laurels  in  the  plains  of  Outzen,  where 
he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
Swedes,  but  he  must  have  reached 
Vienna,  and  there  have  dictated  his  own 
terms. 

Carthalon,  among  the  ancients,  was 
on  the  contrary,  an  instance  of  how 
much  may  be  done  by  acting  up  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  by  judiciously  making 
use  of  fortune  as  occasion  offers.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  having  surprised 
the  Roman  fleet,  taken  off  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  ships,  and  burned  others, 
but  he  instantly  availed  himself  of  his 
first  good  fortune,  attempted  another 
enterprise,  and  succeeded. 

We  could  enumerate  various  instances 
of  both  kinds,  which  have  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  iate  contest  with  the  French,  but 
it  is  not  within  our  province.  Futifre 
historians  will  undertake  the  task,  and 
what  might  appear  injudicious  in  us, 
will  be  esteemed  in  them  as  the  dictates 
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of  impartial  truth.  That  favourable 
opportunities  and  occasions  have  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  during  the  progress 
of  the  French  revolution,  whereby  a 
happy  issue  might  have  been  brought 
about,  even  by  vigorous  and  well  direct¬ 
ed  measures,  no  man  in  his  senses  will 
affect  to  controvert.  Sed  heu  spes  inanet 
et  irritus  hoininum  labor  ! 

OCCASIONAL,  elle,Fr.  this  adjec¬ 
tive  is  used  in  a  different  sense  among 
the  French,  to  what  it  is  with  us,  viz. 
cause  occasionelle ;  any  thing  that  occa¬ 
sions  an  event. 

OCCIDENT,  Fr.  the  west. 

OCCUPE,  Fr.  to  be  taken  possession 
of.  Les  environs  furent  occupes  par  det 
troupes  legeres ;  the  neighbouring  places 
were  taken  possession  of  by  some  light 
troops. 

To  OCCUPY,  is  to  take  possession 
of  any  work  or  post,  or  to  remain  sta¬ 
tioned  at  any  place. 

OCQUE,  a  Turkish  weight,  equal  to 
2lb.  1  loz. 

OCTAEDRE,  Fr.  one  of  the  five 
regular  bodies  which  is  terminated  by 
eight  equilateral  equal  triangles. 

OCTAGON,  ( Octogone ,  Fr.)  a  figure 
or  polygon  that  has  eight  equal  sides, 
which  likewise  form  eight  equal  angles. 
The  octagon,  in  fortification,  is  well  cal¬ 
culated,  in  its  ground,  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  large  towns,  or  for  such  as  have 
the  advantage  of  neighbouring  rivers,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  engineer  can  so  place  the 
bastions,  that  the  entrance  and  outlet 
of  the  rivers  may  be  in  some  of  the  cur¬ 
tains.  By  means  of  this  disposition,  no 
person  could  come  in,  or  go  out  of  the 
garrison  without  the  governor's  or  com¬ 
mandant’s  permission,  as  the  centinels 
must  have  a  full  view  from  the  flanks  of 
the  neighbouring  bastions. 

OCTAVON,  one,  Fr.  any  male  or 
female  that  is  born  of  a  quarteroti  and 
a  white  woman,  or  of  a  white  man  and 
a  quarterone. 

OCTOEDRICAL,  haring  eight  sides. 

OCTONS,  Fr.  a  mathematical  in¬ 
strument,  which  is  used  to  take  the 
measure  of  an  angle,  and  contains  45°, 
or  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle. 

OCTOSTYLE,  the  face  of  a  building 
containing  eight  columns. 

ODA,  the  different  corps,  or  compa¬ 
nies,  into  which  the  janizaries  are  di¬ 
vided,  hear  this  appellation.  The  word 
itself  means  a  room,  and  the  companies 
are  so  called  from  messing  separately. 
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ODEN,  or  ODIN,  a  deity  so  called 
in  ancient  times  among  the  Swedes  and 
Goths.  He  was  their  god  of  war,  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  acknowledged 
Thor  to  be  their  Jupiter,  and  Frigga 
their  Venus. 

ODOMETER,  (Odometre,  Fr.)  an  in¬ 
strument  by  which  you  may  ascertain 
how  much  ground  you  go  over  on  foot, 
or  in  conveyance. 

(ECONOMY,  good  order;  method; 
disposition;  constitution;  harmony. 
Hence  Military  (Economy,  which  signi¬ 
fies  the  interior  management  of  all  that 
relates  to  an  armed  body  of  men,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  exterior  duties 
of  the  field. 

(Economy,  (with  architects)  that  me¬ 
thod  which  has  regard  to  the  expenses 
and  the  quality  of  the  materials. 

OEIL,  Fr.  in  architecture,  any  round 
aperture,  which  is  made  in  a  building. 

Oeil  de  dome,  Fr.  an  opening  made 
at  the  top  of  an  edifice. 

Oeil  de  hceuf,  Fr.  a  round  window 
or  aperture,  which  is  made  in  a  wall  or 
roof.  The  black  spot  in  the  center  of 
a  target  is  likewise  called  ceil  de  hceuf, 
or  bull’s  eye. 

Oeil  de  pont,  Fr.  the  opening,  or 
vacant  space,  under  the  arch  of  a 
bridge. 

Oeil  de  volute,  Fr.  the  small  circle 
in  the  middle  of  the  Ionic  arch,  which 
the  architects  call  cathele,  Fr. 

Coup  a’OEiL,  Fr.  See  Coup. 

OEILLERE,  Fr.  a  horse's  eye-fiap. 

OEUFS,  (in  architecture)  the  ovals 
or  ornaments  of  pillars;  from  the  French 
teuf,  which  signifies  an  egg. 

OEUVRE,  Fr.  in  architecture  this 
word  admits  of  various  significations  in 
the  French  language,  and  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  different  prepositions,  all  of 
which  determine  the  signification,  viz. 

Dans  Oeuvre,  Fr.  within.  Trente 
toises  de  long  dans  oeuvre,  thirty  toises 
in  length  within  doors. 

Hors  d’ Oeuvre,  Fr.  without.  Un 
escalier  hors  d’  oeuvre,  a  stair-case,  with¬ 
out  doors. 

Sous  Oeuvre,  Fr.  from  the  bottom. 
Reprendre  un  mur  sous  oeuvre,  to  build 
up  a  wall  from  the  foot  or  bottom. 

Dans  Oeuvre  et  hors  d’ Oeuvre,  Fr. 
within  and  without. 

OIN,  or  OIN  G,  Fr.  cart-grease,  such 
as  is  used  to  the  wheels  of  ordnance- 
carriages,  &c. 

OFF,  au  adverb  which  is  frequently 
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conjoined  with  verbs;  and,  in  a  military 
sense,  is  used  as  follows: 

To  kill  off,  a  term  well  known  in 
this  country  by  its  curious  application 
during  the  French  war,  but  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  ridicule  it  engendered. 

To  march  off,  to  quit  the  ground  on 
which  you  are  regularly  drawn  up,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  upon  detachment, 
relieving  a  guard,  or  doing  any  other 
military  duty. 

To  tell  off,  to  count  the  men  com¬ 
posing  a  battalion  or  company,  so  as  to 
have  them  readily  and  distinctly  thrown 
into  such  proportions,  as  suit  military 
movements  or  evolutions. 

Off -duty,  although  on  service,  not 
immediately  employed  upon  any  of  the 
active  duties  it  requires. 

OFF-service,  not  employed. 

Off  the  staff.  This  term  applies  to 
general  officers,  who,  having  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  certain  commands,  are 
taken  from  them  and  put  upon  the 
shelf — or  to  officers  who  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  upon  general  service,  and  are 
ordered  to  return  to  regimental  duty'. 

OFFENCES,  all  acts  that  are  con¬ 
trary  to  good  order  and  discipline,  omis¬ 
sions  of  duty,  &c.  may  be  called  mili¬ 
tary  offences.  The  principal  ones  are 
specified  in  the  Articles  of  War.  No 
officer  or  soldier  can  he  tried  twice  for 
the  same  offence ;  unless  in  case  of  an 
appeal  from  a  regimental  to  a  general 
court  martial;  and  the  appeal  must 
then  be  grounded  upon  some  pecuniary 
wrong;  nor  can  any  officer  or  soldier 
be  tried  for  any  offence  committed  more 
than  three  years  before  the  date  of  the 
warrant  for  trial ;  except  in  cases  where 
the  offenders  were  not  amenable  to  jus¬ 
tice  in  that  period,  when  they  may  be 
brought  to  trial  any  time  within  two 
years  after  the  impediment  ceased.  All 
cases  of  high  treason  are  exceptions  to 
these  limitations;  Nullutn  tempus  occur- 
rit  Regi. 

Offensive  War.  Military  acts  of 
aggression  constitute  what  is  called  an 
offensive  war.  Those  who  assail  an  op¬ 
posite  or  adverse  army,  or  invade  the 
dominions  of  another  power,  are  said  to 
wage  an  offensive  war. 

.  Offensive  Weapons  are  such  as  are 
fit  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  offen¬ 
sive  war,  as  car.non,  mortars,  swords, 
pistols,  muskets,  &c. 

Offensive  Fortification .  See  Ap~> 

vroaches,  Sieges,  Sec. 
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OFFICE,  a  place  for  apartment  for 
officers  to  attend  in,  for  the  discharge 
of  their  respective  employments,  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  naval  or  military.  T  he 
French  generally  use  the  word  bureau. 

Office  and  Board,  are  sometimes 
svnonimous  terms;  as,  Transport  Board 
or  Office — Barrack  Board  or  Office — 
Ordnance  Board  or  Office.  Sometimes 
the  term  office  is  inapplicable  to  places 
where  military  business  is  transacted, 
viz. — Clothing  Board — Board  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Officers,  dice.  The  word  Conseil  is 
used  by  the  French  in  the  latter  sense, 
the  term  Bureau,  in  almost  all  others. 

Alien  Office,  an  office  created  by 
Mr.  Pitt  for  the  government  and  super¬ 
intendance  of  foreigners  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  home  de¬ 
partment.  For  the  rules,  &c.  to  be 
observed  by  foreigners  in  Great  Britain, 
civil,  and  military,  see  the  Alien’s  Guide 
published  by  II.  VV.  Brooke,  Esq.  of  the 
Alien  office. 

Auditor's  Office,  Somerset  House. 
This  department  acts  as  a  check  be¬ 
tween  all  public  accomptants  and  the 
treasury.  All  accompts  are  consequent¬ 
ly  forwarded  from  the  respective  pub¬ 
lic  departments  under  which  the  expen¬ 
diture  immediately  takes  place,  to  this 
office,  for  final  examination  and  ap¬ 
proval.  Powers  of  attorney,  enabling 
agents  to  receive  monies  from  public 
departments  whose  expenditure  passes 
the  audit,  must  be  first  entered  at  this 
office,  before  any  sums  can  be  issued  to 
individuals  so  authorized.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  consists  of  10  commissioners, 
1  secretary,  1  assistant  secretary,  3  chief 
inspectors,  8  inspectors,  22  senior  ex¬ 
aminers,  25  junior  examiners,  25  assist¬ 
ants,  4  foreign  translators  and  exami¬ 
ners,  1  minute  clerk  and  clerk  of  the 
fees,  1  letter  clerk  and  1st  assistant  to 
secretary',  1  clerk  to  the  requisition  de¬ 
partment,  1  clerk  to  the  enrolments,  1 
clerk  of  the  records  and  a  deputy  ditto, 
1  letter  keeper  of  inspecting  accompt¬ 
ants,  1  ledger  keeper  of  imprest  and 
sub-accomptants,  1  office  keeper,  6  mes¬ 
sengers. 

At  the  Ofjice  in  Adam  Street,  Adelphi. 

1  Secretary,  1  minute  clerk,  1  clerk 
of  records,  1  assistant  minute  clerk,  1 
housekeeper,  1  office  keeper,  2  messen¬ 
gers,  1  porter. 

Burrack-OrviCE.  The  barrack  de¬ 
partment  is  at  present  upon  a  very  large 
and  extensive  footing.  It  was  originally 
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formed  in  May,  1793,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  late  war,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creased  until  it  was  erected  into  an  es¬ 
tablishment  completely  distinct  from 
all  others,  by  a  warrant  from  liis  Ma¬ 
jesty,  dated  the  24th  of  March,  1794. 
Since  that  period  it  has  also  been  further 
enlarged,  owing  to  the  additional  num¬ 
ber  of  temporary  barracks  and  prisons, 
w  hich  were  ordered  in  the  autumn  of 
1796. 

The  barrack  master  general  and  the 
deputy  barrack  master  general,  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  fixed  salaries,  by  warrant 
from  tlie  king.  The  salaries  of  all  the 
other  servants  have,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  fixed  by  the  secretary  at  war,  but 
they  were  appointed,  and  their  numbers 
increased,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
barrack-master-general,  who  had  also  a 
discretionary  power  of  making  such  ex¬ 
tra  allowance  to  any  of  the  officers  of 
the  department,  beyond  their  fixed  sala¬ 
ries,  as  he  might  think  proper;  with  a 
controul  over  the  whole  department, 
with  regard  to  the  appointments,  as  well 
as  expenditure,  in  the  secretary  at  war, 
from  whom  ail  such  appointments  ori¬ 
ginate  ;  but  several  of  the  persons  hold¬ 
ing  active  stations  in  the  general  depart¬ 
ment,  have  other  appointments  and  avo¬ 
cations  which  must  necessarily  call  them 
from  the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  the 
barrack  service,  and  thereby  occasion  a 
greater  number  of  officers  upon  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  an  increase  of  expense 
to  the  public  beyond  what  otherwise 
might  be  necessary.  No  officer  in  the 
barrack  department  is  allowed  to  take 
any  fee  or  emolument,  on  the  receipt  or 
issue  of  the  public  money,  or  to  derive 
any  advantage  w  hatever  on  the  purchase 
or  issue  of  stores. 

Among  the  advantages  stated  to  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  public,  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  barracks,  it  is  certainly  no  in¬ 
considerable  one,  that  the  expense  of 
keeping  troops  in  barracks  is  less  than 
keeping  them  in  quarters;  in  proof  of 
which,  certain  calculations  were  laid 
before  the  Commitee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1797, 
according  to  which  it  appeared,  that 
there  was  a  saving  of  3s.  Oj</.  per  an¬ 
num  on  each  man,  and  of  4 /.  7s.  ll|d. 
on  each  horse,  which,  calculating  on 
53,852  non-commissioned  officers  and 
private  men,  and  7387  horses  then  ill 
barracks,  amounted  to  40,591/.  6s.  6d. 
which  sum  the  barrack-master-general 
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represented  to  be  fully  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expense  incurred  on  account  of  the 
barrack-masters,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
bedding,  &c.  and  the  repairs  cf  building; 
and  as  the  expense  of  the  barrack-office 
itself  is  defrayed  by  funds  arising  from 
certain  arrangements  made  by  the  bar- 
rack-master-general,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  brought  to  the  credit  of  the 
public,  it  was  judged  fair  to  state  that, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  expense  of  the 
department,  it  was  then  (and  may  be 
now)  full  as  cheap  to  keep  troops  in 
barracks  as  in  quarters. 

The  military  hospitals  are  considered 
4 tt  be  within  the  barrack  department. — 
All  buildings  belonging  to  this  establish¬ 
ment,  are  erected  according  to  settled 
plans  made  by  the  surveyors  of  the 
office;  and  the  buildings  are  paid  for  by 
measure  of  fair  valuation,  according  to 
the  rates  usually  given  for  such  work, 
at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  where 
the  same  is  executed.  The  money  for 
carrying  on  and  completing  all  buildings 
belonging  to  the  barrack  establishment, 
is  provided  for  by  parliament. 

The  appointments  in  this  department 
have  been  considerably  increased  since 
1796,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  so. — 
With  respect  to  any  reduction,  that 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  barrack  service  may  be  car¬ 
ried  upon  a  peace  establishment;  the 
branch  of  expense  which  has  been  the 
consequence  of  this  establishment,  will 
necessarily  be  only  of  a  temporary  na¬ 
ture,  as  the  barrack  master  general 
himself  has  stated  to  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  bar¬ 
rack-office,  as  it  then  stood,  and  now 
stands,  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
settled  establishment.  As  to  the  extent 
to  which  theestablishment  may  in  future 
be  carried,  that  must  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the 
future  arrangement  and  regulation  of 
the  army. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  what  was  laid 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  19th  of  July,  1797. — 
Since  that  period,  the  barrack  establish¬ 
ment  has  continued  to  increase:  how  far 
it  may  hereafter  prove  beneficial  to  the 
country,  time  and  events  must  deter¬ 
mine. 

The  business  of  this  office  is  conduct¬ 
ed  at  No.  21,  New  Street,  Spring  Gar¬ 
dens.  There  was  formerly  a  barrack- 
master-general  at  the  head  of  this  de¬ 
partment,  but  the  situation  was  abo- 
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lished  upon  General  Hewitt  being  ap¬ 
pointed  Commander  in  Chief  in  India, 
when  a  Board  was  established.  The  of¬ 
fice  consists  of  1  deputy  barrack-master- 
general,  3  commissioners,  2  principal 
assistants,  assistant  for  superintending 
the  building  branch,  1  architect,  1  sur¬ 
veyor,  9  principal  clerks. 

Comptrollers  Office. 

3  Comptrollers,  1  secretary. 

Department  for  General  Business. 

1  Accomptant  and  chief  clerk,  1  se¬ 
cond  clerk,  senior  and  minute  clerk, 
2d  and  3d  ditto,  4  junior  clerks,  4  as¬ 
sistant  ditto. 

Store  Department. 

1  Inspector  and  chief  clerk,  2  ex¬ 
aminers,  2  assistant  ditto,  2  assistant 
clerks,  1  office  keeper,  2  messengers,  1 
house-keeper. 

Barrack  Accompt  Office. 

2  Commissioners,  prior  to  1805;  1  se¬ 
cretary. 

The  Board  for  the  inspection  of  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  army  consists  of  11  general 
officers,  1  adjutant  general,  1  secretary, 
2  inspectors,  2  clerks,  1  office  keeper 
and  messenger.  The  business  of  this 
department  is  for  providing  barracks 
for  the  army  and  supplying  the  stores 
for  the  same,  examining  the  building 
and  other  accounts,  such  as  rents,  re¬ 
pairs,  and  other  contingent  expenses 
that  may  be  supposed  to  occur  in  so  ge¬ 
neral  a  branch  of  public  service.  This 
office  has  reference,  with  respect  to  the 
supply  of  provisions  and  forage,  to  the 
chief  commissary’s  department.  The 
barrack-masters  communicate  almost 
solely  with  this  office. 

We  cannot  forbear  mentioning  in  this 
place,  that  although  most  of  the  public 
accomptants  are  sworn,  barrack  masters 
sign  and  give  in  their  returns,  &c.  on  ho¬ 
nour,  only. 

Commander  in  Chief’s  Office,  Horse 
Guards.  Commander  in  chief,  1  mili¬ 
tary  and  1  private  secretary,  3  assist¬ 
ants,  16  clerks,  1  officer  keeper,  1  house* 
keeper.  From  this  office  all  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  military  regulations  of  the 
army  are  issued,  and  all  military  ap* 
pointments  are  to  pass  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  this  department;  the  business 
extends  to  every  office  in  any  maimer 
connected  with  military  concerns,  all  of 
which  are  of  course  subordinate  to  it. 
The  commander  in  chief  is  applied  to  in. 
every  material  case,  upon  which  there  is 
no  specific  instruction,  and  decides 
!  thereupon. 
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Adjutant  General's  Office.  This 
office  is  an  appendage,  and  consequently 
subordinate,  to  that  of  the  commander 
in  chief;  it  consists  of  two  separate  de¬ 
partments;  one  for  the  recruiting  ser¬ 
vice,  the  business  of  which  is  transacted 
at  No.  16,  Great  George  Street,  West¬ 
minster;  the  other  branch  is  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  where  all  descriptions  of 
army  returns,  both  home  and  foreign, 
are  invariably  addressed  and  examined; 
applications  for  leave  ol  absence  are 
made  to  this  office;  the  sentences  of 
courts-martial  are  reported  to,  and  cir¬ 
culated  from,  this  department.  The 
establishment  of  the  office  is  as  follows : 

Horse  Guards  Department. 

1  Adjutant  general,  1  deputy  adjutant 
general,  1  assistant  adjutant  general, 

1  first  clerk,  1  second  clerk,  11  clerks. 

Recruiting  Department. 

2  Assistant  adjutant  generals,  1  chief 
clerk,  5  clerks. 

Office  of  Inspectors  of  Army  Clothing. 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  board  of  general 
officers,  and  is  kept  at  No.  19,  King 
Street,  Westminster,  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  superintendance  of  two  officers  ot 
rank  and  experience,  whose  business  is 
to  see  that  the  clothing  corresponds  in 
price  and  quality  with  the  scaled  pat¬ 
terns. 

Commissary  General's,  or  Chief  Com¬ 
missary’s  Office,  No.  35,  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  receives  contracts 
for  supplying  the  army  with  provisions, 
forage,  and  barrack  accommodations, 
(such  as  beds,  paillasses,  &c.)  and  every 
description  of  stores.  The  persons,  w  ith 
whom  this  office  corresponds,  are  the 
contractors,  paymasters  of  cavalry  regi¬ 
ments,  and  barrack  masters,  through 
whom  the  business  is  principally  trans¬ 
acted.  The  office  consists  of  1  com¬ 
missary  general  of  stores,  now  called 
chief  commissary,  principal  deputy 
commissary,  assistant  commissaries, 
chief  commissary  of  musters,  deputy 
ditto,  2  messengers. 

Comptroller  of  Army  Accounts  Office. 
The  duties  of  this  office  are  so  multifa¬ 
rious,  that  they  cannot  be  classed  under 
any  particular  denomination.  The  offi¬ 
cers  at  the  head  of  this  department  are, 
however,  considered  in  the  nature  ot 
counsel  to  the  treasury  upon  all  impor¬ 
tant  matters  relating  to  army  expendi¬ 
ture,  which  are  at  all  times  referred  to 
them.  The  “general  disbursements’, 
for  military  service,  are  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  coutroul  of  this  office,  trout 
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whence  the  assignments  of  off-reckoiv 
ings  are  invariably  regulated  and  issued. 
The  business  extends  generally  to  the 
barrack  department, commissariat, cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  army,  military  extraordi¬ 
naries,  &c.  &c. 

Among  other  objects,  there  are  two 
principal  payments  which  fall  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  examination  of  the  comp¬ 
troller:  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
terms,  money  paid  without  account,  and 
money  paid  subject  to  account.  1  he 
claims  of  persons  lor  services  to  be  paid 
without  account,  are  subject  to  a  strict 
examination  before  the  comptrollers  of 
army  accounts,  in  such  questions  as 
come  under  their  cognizance.  Specific 
services  which  require  no  subsequent 
examination,  are  so  paid :  viz.  1.  Ser¬ 
vices,  or  pay  at  rates  so  authorised  by 
some  previous  instrument.  2.  Subsi¬ 
dies  and  pay  of  foreign  troops.  3.  Pur¬ 
chases,  or  services  which  undergo  a  com¬ 
petent  examination  before  payment.  4. 
Balances  of  settled  accounts.  The  per¬ 
sons,  so  receiving,  do  not  become  public 
accountants,  i.  e.  are  not  liable  to  ac¬ 
count  a  second  time;  and  finally,  be¬ 
fore  the  commissioners  for  auditing  the 
public  accounts.  Persons  receiving  mo¬ 
ney  on  account  are,  public  military  offi¬ 
cers,  commissaries  and  contractors  at 
home  and  abroad,  who,  in  addition  to  an 
examination  of  their  claims  before  ad¬ 
vances  are  made,  account  finally  also,  as 
public  accountants,  before  the  commis¬ 
sioners. 

With  regard  to  the  regulations  and 
checks  applied  to  control  the  expenses^ 
known  by  the  term  Extraordinaries  of 
the  Army,  those  which  originate  at  home 
are  different  from  those  which  are  wholly 
paid  abroad,  being  paid  in  a  ditierent 
manner,  and  being  subject  to  regula¬ 
tions  and  checks  not  only  different  in 
their  form,  but  probably  iii  some  degree 
in  their  efficacy,  from  those  applied  to 
foreign  expenditure. 

The  particular  expenses,  under  the 
head  of  Extraordinaries  of  the  Army, 
incurred  at  home,  are,  1st,  on  account 
of  stores  and  provisions  purchased  at 
home  for  the  use  of  troops  serving  at 
home,  or  abroad.  When  these  articles 
are  supplied  by  contracts,  on  advertise¬ 
ments  from  the  Treasury,  the  tenders 
are  referred  to  the  comptrollers,  and  the 
lowest  bidder  being  ascertained,  the 
terms  of  the  contract  are  settled  by 
them;  in  the  doing  which,  every  care  is 
taken  to  ensure  the  due  execution  oi 
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the  service,  and  to  prevent  frauds  and 
abuses.  2.  On  account  of  bread,  wood, 
straw,  and  forage,  which  are  now  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  use  of  the  camps  in  Great 
Britain,  by  small  local  contracts  made 
by  commissaries  appointed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  acting  under  instructions  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  comptrollers  of  the  army 
accounts ;  one  condition  whereof  has 
been,  that  the  property  in  the  article 
contracted  for  should  remain  in  the  con¬ 
tractor  till  the  same  is  delivered  to  the 
troops.  3.  On  account  of  bread,  for 
troops  in  barracks,  which  is  supplied  on 
a  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  the  value,  the  person  supplied  being 
obliged,  before  he  can  obtain  any  pay¬ 
ment,  to  make  oath,  that  he  has  not, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  received  any  part 
of  it  arising  from  the  price  of  the  arti¬ 
cle.  4.  A  farther  head  of  this  species 
of  expenditure  arises  from  the  bills  of 
the  apothecary-general  for  medicines 
and  surgeon’s  instruments  supplied  by 
him  for  the  use  of  every  corps  serving 
at  home,  or  abroad.  5.  The  remaining 
article  (independent  of  all  casual  claims 
for  supplies  furnished,  or  services  per¬ 
formed  for  the  armies  serving  abroad, 
or  at  home,  which  are  referred  to  the 
comptrollers  of  army  accounts)  arises 
from  the  supply  of  the  invalid  clothing. 

All  and  every  voucher  proving  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  claims  for  the  supply  of  the 
above  articles,  namely,  the  certificates 
of  quality,  of  price,  from  the  proper 
officers,  the  receipts  of  the  parties  to 
■whom  they  are  officially  delivered,  with 
every  species  of  proof  connected  with 
the  case,  must  be  produced  to  the  comp¬ 
trollers  of  the  army  accounts.  These 
vouchers,  &c.  are  carefully  examined  by 
them  before  they  advise  any  advance  to 
be  made  on  account,  or  any  final  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  directed  tor  performance,  of 
any  of  the  above  services.  The  instru¬ 
ment  directing  anv  such  payment  is  a 
warrant  addressed  to  the  pav-master-ge- 
neral,  and  signed  by  three  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  Treasury. 

The  extraordinaries  of  the  army  in¬ 
curred  abroad  are;  1st.  the  contingent 
and  extraordinary  expenses  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  governments,  the  charges  of  for¬ 
tifications,  pay  of  militia,  &c.  abroad. — 
These  several  expenses  are  defrayed  by 
the  means  ot  bills,  drawn  by  the  go¬ 
vernors  (to  whom  instructions  for  their 
conduct  are  truly  given)  on  the  Treasury, 
accompanied  by  a  specification  of  the 
nature  and  particulars  of  the  expendi- 
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ture.  Before  these  bills  are  accepted, 
they  are  referred,  with  their  explanation, 
to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to 
ascertain,  that  regular  cognizance  has 
been  had  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
the  service  for  which  the  expense  was 
incurred.  The  quarterly  accounts  of 
the  governors  are  referred  to,  and  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  comptrollers  of  the  army 
accounts,  who  report  their  remarks 
thereon  to  the  board  of  Treasury. 
These  accounts  undergo  a  second  exa¬ 
mination,  and  are  finally  passed  by  the 
commissioners  for  auditing  the  public 
accounts. 

A  second  species  of  expenditure,  un¬ 
der  this  head,  arises  from  casual  claims 
for  foreign  troops,  under  treaties,  and 
for  extraordinary  services  performed. 
These  treaties  are  registered  in  the  of-- 
fice  of  the  comptrollers  of  the  army  ac¬ 
counts,  and  all  claims  depending  thereon 
are  referred  to  them,  for  their  report,  by 
the  Treasury.  In  this  case,  the  comp¬ 
trollers  compare  the  claim  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty ;  with  the  schedule 
of  the  persons  composing  each  corps ; 
with  the  rate  of  pay  annexed  to  each 
rank;  and  with  the  muster  rolls  certified 
by  the  British  commissary  of  musters. 
The  sums  from  time  to  time  due,  are 
certified  to  the  Treasury  before  payment 
is  made. 

The  third  and  last  head  of  army  ser¬ 
vices  consists  of  the  extensive  and  mul¬ 
tifarious  extraordinary  expenses  of  active 
armies  abroad. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  the  whole  system  of  conducting 
these  extraordinary  expenses  of  armies 
serving  abroad,  has  undergone  a  careful 
revision.  Among  other  wise  suggestions 
it  has  been  recommended  :  1st.  That  no 
military  officer  should  himself  have  a 
property,  or  interest,  in  any  article 
which  his  duty  obliged  him  to  provide 
for  the  public  service.  The  object  of 
this  suggestion  has,  in  some  instances, 
been  fulfilled;  but  it  still  remains 
with  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
those  persons  particularly  concerned 
with  army  matters,  to  recommend  its 
adoption  in  the  clothing  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  regiments,  regular  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tia. — The  property  which  the  colonels 
manifestly  hold  in  the  article,  exposes 
the  most  honourable  character  to  unme¬ 
rited  imputations,  and  affords  ample 
means  to  the  base  and  selfish  of  growing 
rich  at  the  expense  of  public  virtue.  2. 
That  no  payment  should  be  made  by  the 
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military  officer  belonging  to  any  depart¬ 
ment  (such  as  quarter,  or  barrack-mas¬ 
ter-general,  inspector  of  hospitals,  com¬ 
manding  engineers,  &c.)  but  that  every 
expense  should  be  paid  by  the  deputy 
paymaster-general,  in  pursuance  of  a 
warrant  from  the  commander  in  chief. 
3.  That  all  vouchers,  proving  any  pay¬ 
ment,  should  be  subject  to  a  careful 
and  speedy  examination  by  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose,  on  the  spot 
where  the  expense  was  incurred. 

All  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  an 
army  serving  abroad,  are  conducted  by 
the  means  of  a  chief  commissary,  who 
receives  and  has  charge  of  all  provisions 
aud  stores  sent  for  the  use  of  the  troops 
from  this  country;  who  purchases,  or 
provides,  under  the  direction  of,  or  in 
concurrence  with,  the  commander  in 
chief  (without  whose  authority  no  ser¬ 
vice  can  be  performed,  or  expense  in¬ 
curred)  such  articles  as  may  be  more 
conveniently  obtained  on  the  spot,  and 
who  is  responsible  for  all  monies,  provi¬ 
sions,  or  stores,  whether  actually  used, 
damaged,  lost,  destroyed,  or  plundered, 
with  the  condition  of  procuring  proper 
certificates  to  prove  every  mode  of  their 
consumption,  before  he  can  be  dis¬ 
charged  therefrom. 

A  commissary  of  accounts  also  at¬ 
tends  each  army,  where  the  numbers  are 
of  sufficient  importance,  with  a  proper 
establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
amining  and  controlling  accounts  on  the 
spot;  both  acting  under  specific  instruc¬ 
tions. 

All  monies,  for  the  ordinary  services 
of  the  army,  are  obtained  by  the  means 
of  bills  drawn  by  the  deputy  paymaster 
abroad  on  the  paymaster-general,  which 
bills  are  negociated  by  the  chief  com¬ 
missary,  who  is  obliged  to  note  the  rate 
of  exchange  on  the  hill. 

All  monies,  for  extraordinaries,  are 
obtained  by  drafts  of  the  chief  com¬ 
missary  on  the  Treasury,  which,  on  their 
arrival,  are  accepted,  if  drawn  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  rules  laid  down,  as  being  in 
payment  for  services  ordered  by  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  the  value  of 
which  have  been  previously  examined 
and  ascertained  by  the  commissaries  of 
accounts  on  the  spot. 

The  commissaries  of  accounts  make 
returns  of  their  examination;  and  on 
these  documents,  the  comptrollers  of  the 
army  accounts  found  the  best  enquiry 
into  the  expenditure  which  the  nature 
#f  the  subject  admits  of. 
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The  chief  commissaries,  and  com¬ 
missaries  of  accounts,  are  appointed  by 
warrant  under  the  kind's  sign  manual, 
directing  them  to  obey  all  instructions, 
given  them  for  the  execution  of  their 
duty  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
treasury;  which  instructions,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  have  been 
prepared  by  the  comptrollers  of  the  army 
accounts,  under  the  orders,  and  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  inspection  of  the  Treasury. 
Instructions  are  also  given  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  for  the  war  department,  to 
all  commanding  officers  abroad,  to  con¬ 
duct  the  service  on  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed,  with  the  utmost  regard  to  public 
oeconomy,  and  punctuality  in  their  ac¬ 
counts. 

The  present  establishment  of  this 
office  is  composed  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — 

Two  comptrollers. 

One  secretary. 

One  assistant  secretary,  created  is 
1809. 

Civil  Department. 

One  first  accomptant  aud  chief  clerk. 

One  second  ditto. 

One  third  ditto,  salary  not  specified. 
Military  Department. 

One  first  clerk,  one  second  clerk,  one 
third  clerk,  salaries  not  specified. 

One  chamber  keeper,  one  messenger, 
one  necessary  woman,  salaries  not  spe¬ 
cified. 

Inspector  General's  Office.  The  bu¬ 
siness  of  this  office  was  conducted  at 
No.  16,  Great  George  Street,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  of  which  General  W'hitelocke  was  at 
the  head.  Upon  his  appointment  as 
commander  in  chief  to  the  memorable  ex¬ 
pedition  to  South  America,  early  in  1807, 
the  office  was  attached  to  the  adjutant 
general’s  department. 

Judge  Marshal,  and  Advocate  Gene¬ 
ral’s  Office. — The  functions  of  this 
office  are  to  receive  detailed  reports  of 
all  the  courts-martial  held  at  home,  or 
on  foreign  stations,  and  are  by  this  offi¬ 
cer  occasionally  laid  before  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  for  his  confirmation  of  the  sen¬ 
tences.  When  courts-martial  are  held 
in  London,  the  duty  of  this  officer  is  to 
prosecute  on  the  part  of  the  crown.— 
The  establishment  is  1  judge  marshal,  1 
deputy  ditto. 

Army  Medical  Board  Office,  No.  4, 
Berkely  Street,  Piccadilly. — Under  the 
superintendance  of  this  "board,  the  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  medical  situations  of 
the  army  take  place  after  a  previous 
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examination  of  individual  competency,! 
and  formal  recommendation  to  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  Instructions  relating 
to  particular  duties,  and  the  general 
(economy  of  the  establishment,  are  issued 
from  the  office;  which,  however,  is  un¬ 
der  the  immediate  controul  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief. 

1  physician  general,  1  surgeon  general, 

1  inspector  general  of  army  hospitals, 

2  inspectors,  at  York  hospital,  Chelsea, 
1  physician,  and  1  surgeon. 

Office  of  Commissioners  of  Military 
Enquiry. — This  office  is  at  No.  17,  Buck¬ 
ingham  street,  Adelphi,  and  was  insti¬ 
tuted  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Grenville,  in  1806,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
vestigating  the  army  expenditure.  Ten 
reports  have  been  published  by  this  board, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  particular  duties 
of  individuals  belonging  to  the  war-office, 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  ac¬ 
counts,  &c.  of  that  department,  medical 
board,  &c. — The  establishment  consists 
of  7  commissioners  and  one  secretary, 
with  subordinate  clerks. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  or  Board  of 
Ordnance.— This  important  and  exten¬ 
sive  branch  of  service  comprises  several 
departments,  and  may  be  properly  call¬ 
ed  a  mixed  office,  being  conducted  at 
theTower,and  in  Pall  Mall.  The  whole, 
together  with  the  departments  at  Wool¬ 
wich  and  elsewhere,  are  subservient  to 
the  master-general  and  the  board,  with 
regard  to  civil  and  military  matters. 

The  accompts  for  the  expenditure  of 
this  service  are  made  up  and  forwarded 
by  the  respective  individuals,  to  the 
surveyor  general  at  the  Tower,  at  whose 
office  they  are  examined  and  passed. 

It  belongs  to  the  office  of  ordnance 
to  supply  all  military  stores  for  the 
army  and  navy,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  corps  ot  artillery,  corps  of  engi¬ 
neers,  and  other  military  corps  attached 
to  the  ordnance  service;  and  also  the 
charge  of  repairing  and  building  forti¬ 
fications,  at  home  and  abroad;  except¬ 
ing  field  works  abroad,  and  excepting 
also  those  fortifications  which  com¬ 
manders  in  chief  may  deem  it  expedient 
to  erect  without  previous  instructions 
from  home;  in  which  two  cases,  the  bills 
are  paid  by  the  Treasury,  and  placed  to 
account  in  the  extraordinaries  of  the 
army.  All  contingent  expenses, attend¬ 
ing  ordnance  stores,  as  well  as  camp 
equipage  for  the  artillery,  and  the  arti¬ 
cle  of  tents  for  the  privates  of  the  whole 
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i  army,  are  included  in  the  payments  of 
the  ordnance. 

The  hire  of  vessels  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  ordnance  for  foreign  service,  has, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  tranuort 
board,  been  transferred  to  that  office; 
and  the  building  of  barracks  belongs 
now  to  the  barrack  department,  except 
when  barracks  are  ordered  to  be  buiit 
within  a  fortification. 

The  master  general,  who,  in  his  mili¬ 
tary  character,  is  commander  in  chief 
over  the  artillery  and  engineers,  has,  in 
his  civil  capacity, the  entire  controul  over 
the  whole  ordnance  department:  he  can 
alone  do  any  act,  which  can  otherwise, 
if  he  does  not  interpose,  be  done  by 
the  board.  He  can  order  the  issue  of 
money,  but  that  order  must  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  usual  mode,  by  three  board 
officers. 

The  lieutenant-general,  who  is  second 
in  command  over  the  artillery  and  engi¬ 
neers,  is,  in  his  civil  capacity,  the  first 
in  rank  among  the  members  of  the 
Board,  which  consist  of  the  master-ge¬ 
neral,  lieutenant-general,  surveyor-gene¬ 
ral,  clerk  of  the  ordnance,  principal 
storekeeper,  and  clerk  of  the  deliveries. 
There  is  also  one  civil  secretary,  with 
subordinate  clerks,  who  lias  his  office  in 
Pall-Mall.  During  the  absence  of  the 
master-general,  or  the  vacancy  of  the 
office,  the  whole  executive  power  de¬ 
volves  on  the  board.  It  belongs  to  them, 
though  they  are  subject  to  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  master-general,  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  for  stores,  and  for  performance  of 
services,  and  to  direct  the  issue  of  stores 
and  of  money.  The  signatures  of  three 
members  of  the  board,  of  whom  the 
clerk  of  the  ordnance  must  be  one,  are 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  money. 

The  principal  store-keeper  at  the 
Tower,  is  also  a  board  officer,  and  has 
the  custody  of  the  stores  delivered  in 
there:  and  the  store-keepers  at  the  out- 
ports  and  garrisons  have,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  charge  of  the  stores  issued  to 
them.  In  general,  a  store-keeper  and 
his  securities  are  considered  as  per¬ 
sonally  liable  to  pay  for  any  deficiency 
in  their  stores.  At  the  appointment  of 
every  new  store-keeper  at  the  out-port, 
it  is  the  practice  of  office  to  take  an  ac¬ 
count  (or  a  remain,  as  it  is  termed)  of 
the  stores  left  by  the  predecessor.  The 
quantity,  reported  by  the  officer  employ¬ 
ed  in  taking  the  remains,  to  be  actually 
delivered  over,  is  compared  by  the  led- 
4  0 
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ger-kceper  with  the  quantity  which  it 
appears,  l»y  ledgers  of  articles  formed 
from  the  journals  of  receipts  and  issues, 
that  the  predecessor  ought  to  have  had 
in  his  possession;  and  in  case  a  de¬ 
ficiency  arises,  which  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factorily  accounted  for,  it  is  ordered  by 
the  Board  to  he  made  good  by  the  pre¬ 
decessor,  or  his  representatives.  Re¬ 
mains  of  stores  are  ordered  to  be  taken, 
in  like  manner,  at  all  places  at  home, 
once  in  seven  years,  as  also  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  a  war.  In  foreign  parrs,  a 
remain  is  taken  only  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  store-keeper.  —  The 
store-keepers  abroad  send  home  annual 
accounts  of  their  receipts  and  issues. 
When  an  expedition  takes  place,  a  com¬ 
missary  is  specially  appointed  to  take 
the  charge  of  ordnance  stores,  who  is 
liable  himself,  or  by  his  securities,  to 
make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  store-keeper.  In  the  event 
of  the  capture  of  ordnance  stores  by  the 
enemy,  the  commanding  officer’s  certi¬ 
ficate  of  the  quantity  captured  is  the 
voucher,  on  the  faith  of  which  alone  the 
board  of  ordnance  are  accustomed  to 
give  credit  to  the  commissary. 

Whenever  any  business,  either  of  re¬ 
ceipt  or  issue,  is  going  forward,  the 
clerk  is  ordered  personally  to  attend, 
and  he  must  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  store  earlv  in  the  morning. 

Fortifications  are  erected  by  the  com¬ 
manding  engineer,  pursuant  to  an  order 
from  tlie  master-general,  for  carrying  a 
project  into  execution,  according  to  an 
approved  plan  and  estimate.  The  esti¬ 
mate  is  usually  formed  in  the  first  place 
by  the  engineer,  who  is  afterwards  to 
execute  the  work;  aud  its  accuracy  is 
examined  into  by  a  committee  of  en¬ 
gineers  at  home,  the  expediency  of  die 
measure  being  submitted  to  the  master- 
genera  i.  All  fortifications,  works,  and 
repairs  are  carried  on  by  measurement, 
and  by  contract,  except  where  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  corps  of  royal  military  ar¬ 
tificers  have  been  employed;  and  even  in 
such  cases,  the  materials  worked  up  by 
the  soldiers  are  usually  supplied  by  con¬ 
tract.  It  belongs  to  the  store-keeper  at 
the  place  where  the  fortifications  are  car¬ 
ried  on,  to  make  the  payments.  Money 
is  imp  rested  to  him  for  this  purpose  on 
account,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from 
the  engineer  to  the  Board,  in  which  he 
mentions  the  particular  service.  The 
store-keeper  having  been  made  debior 
for  the  sums  imprinted,  is  afterwards 
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discharged  by  producing  vouchers  for 
his  disbursements,  which  consist  of  the 
receipt  of  the  person  receiving  the  mo¬ 
ney,  together  with  the  signature  of 
either  one,  or  two  witnesses,  who  are 
usually  persons  in  the  ordnance  service. 
The  store-keeper’s  own  affidavit  of  the 
payment  is  also  required.  In  respect 
to  the  payment  of  those  services,  which 
are  not  under  the  direction  of  the  en¬ 
gineer,  but  under  that  of  the  store¬ 
keeper,  the  clerk  of  the  survey,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  cheque  of  the  place, 
who  u  are  called  the  respective  officers,” 
a  joint  application  is  made  by  them  to 
the  Board. 

In  the  case  of  the  works,  or  sendees 
abroad,  the  payment  is  made  by  the 
means  of  bills  drawn  on  the  board  of 
ordnance,  by  the  storekeepers  of  the 
regular  establishments,  and  by  the  com¬ 
missary  and  paymaster, (who  are  usually 
the  same  person)  attending  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  artillery,  which  is  with  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  forces.  Those  who  draw  are 
made  debtors  for  their  drafts,  and  ac¬ 
count  afterwards  in  the  same  manner, 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  checks  as  a 
storekeeper  at  home.  It  is  further  re¬ 
quired  of  every  accountant  abroad,  who 
draws  bills,  that  he  should  take  an  oath 
that  he  has  made  public  advertisements 
of  his  intention  to  draw  the  sum  which 
he  had  in  contemplation  :  and  that  he 
has  accepted  the  lowest  proposal  offered 
to  him,  and  that  he  has  not,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  received  any  fee,  or 
gratuity  for  drawing  the  bills.  W  hen 
any  bill,  drawn  from  abroad,  i»  evidently 
improper,  the  acceptance  is  not  refused; 
but  the  bill  is  accepted  on  the  credit  of 
the  drawer,  in  order,  as  it  is  obvious, 
to  save  the  charges  attending  its  return. 
The  drawer,  on  entering  his  office,  having 
given  security  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  it,  it  is  assumed,  that  if  a  bill,  ac¬ 
cepted  on  his  credit,  should  be  after¬ 
wards  disallowed  on  account  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  being,  on  investigation,  deemed  im¬ 
proper,  the  money  is  to  be  recovered 
from  him,  or  his  securities. 

The  sums  voted  for  the  ordnance,  con¬ 
sist  of  the  three  following  heads:— 1st. 
The  ordinary,  which  comprehends  the 
provision  for  the  ordinary  establishment, 
civil  and  military,  for  the  year  ensuing. 
2dly;  The  extraordinary,  which  com¬ 
prehends  every  service  known  before¬ 
hand,  of  a  temporary  and  contingent 
nature,  being  a  provision  for  the  ensuing 
year  also;  and  ffdly,  the  services  unpro- 
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vide<l  for,  consisting  of  seryices  which 
either  have  been  actually  paid  in  the 
past  year,  as  is  generally  the  case,  or 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  paid, 
but  which  were  not  foreseen  when  the 
estimate  for  the  past  year  was  made  up. 
Among  these  unforeseen  expenses  are 
included  various  exceedings,  which  have 
happened  in  the  individual  services 
voted  in  the  past  year’s  ordnance  esti¬ 
mates;  to  which  are  added,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  sum,  directed  to  the  ord¬ 
nance  use  for  the  naval  service. 

The  Board  meets  three  times  a 
week  at  the  office  of  Ordnance,  in  Pall- 
Mall,  viz.  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  all  the  year  round,  with  the 
exception  of  Christmas,  Good  Friday, 
and  the  two  principal  royal  birthdays. 
Three  officers  constitute  a  broad :  so 
that  two  out  of  the  five  principal  officers 
(as  the  members  of  the  Board  are  ter¬ 
med)  may  be  absent,  but  there  is  not  any 
monthly  arrangementof  duty,  in  rotation. 
Each  member  attends  as  his  particular 
duties  seem  to  require,  or  arrangements 
for  convenience  permit.  The  inastergene- 
ral  or  lieutenant-general  seldom  fails  to 
attend,  except  when  absent  on  military 
duty. — Some  of  the  other  officers  take 
alternate  months  of  attendance;  and 
there  is  no  one  of  them  who  is  not  fre¬ 
quent  in  his  attendance  at  the  board. 
The  board  officers  have  no  regular  hours 
aDtl  places  of  attendance  on  the  duties 
of  their  own  individual  office,  but  in¬ 
terfere  at  their  option,  and  as  far  as  each 
of  them  may  judge  necessary,  in  the 
regulations  of  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Tower,  where  their  chief 
.clerks  reside. 

The  general  hours  of  attendance  of 
the  clerks  in  the  ordnance  offices,  are 
from  ten  to  four,  besides  other  hours,  if 
necessary.  They  are  promoted  usually 
by  rotation,  entering,  for  the  most  part, 
as  junior  clerks,  at  701.  per  annum. — 
All  salaries  of  clerks  in  the  ordnance 
of  above  1001.  per  annum,  are  subject 
to  a  deduction  of  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound. 
The  laud  tax  duty,  to  which  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  clerks  would  otherwise  be 
liable,  is  defrayed,  by  a  particular  order, 
at  the  expense  of  the  public:  which 
order  is  said  to  have  been  made  many 
years  ago,  in  consideration  of  the  low¬ 
ness  of  the  salaries. 

All  fees  are  expressly  prohibited,  ex¬ 
cept  those  taken  by  the  clerk  of  the 
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ordnance,  the  principal  storekeeper,  and 
the  clerk  of  deliveries  already  mentioned. 
Officers  of  the  ordnance  are  prohibited 
from  holding  a  share  in  ordnance  con¬ 
tracts  or  agencies,  with  the  exception  of 
agencies  to  any  officer  of  artillery,  or 
engineers.  There  are  no  sinecure  places 
under  the  board  of  ordnance;  nor  is  it 
conceived,  that  there  are  any  persons 
in  the  ordnance  service  who  hold  other 
offices  under  government. 

There  is  no  regular  fund  for  super¬ 
annuated  officers  under  this  establish¬ 
ment;  but  the  expense  of  that  head  of 
service  is  annually  provided  for  by  Par¬ 
liament  in  the  ordinary  of  the  ordnance, 
under  the  heads  of  superannuated  and 
disabled  men,  half  pay  of  reduced  of¬ 
ficers,  widows’  pensions,  and  allowances 
to  officers  for  good  services;  the  whole 
of  which  amounted  in  1797,  to  19, 6101. 
13s.  2d.  Tlie  greatest  rate  of  allowance, 
lately  given  to  the  civil  servants,  for  the 
greatest  length  of  service,  has  been  two 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  salary;  a 
rate  which  appears  to  be  very  generally 
adopted  in  other  departments. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  office  of  ordnance,  as  it  stood 
at  Christmas  1796,  was  51,6181.  10s.  2d. 
besides  certain  allowances  for  house- 
rent,  coals,  and  candles;  besides  also  a 
per  centage  on  the  remittance  of  money 
to  storekeepers  of  25s.  percent,  in  some 
cases,  20s.  and  10s.  in  others,  but  in 
general  of  2d.  in  the  pound. 

The  additions  consist,  1st.  of  new  of¬ 
ficers  in  London,  and  also  at  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  West- 
India  islands,  and  some  other  places. 
A  sum  exceeding  7001.  appears  to  he 
on  account  of  a  new  appointment  of 
officers  at  the  powder  mills. — 2dly,  of 
an  increase  of  the  existing  salaries,  and 
of  allowances,  amounting  to  5,5311.  11s. 
2d.  making  together  18,4931.  Is.  2d. 
from  which,  however,  is  to  he  deducted, 
on  account  of  diminutions  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  since  1782,  the  sum  of  4,2931. 
2s.  6d.  making  the  actual  increase,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  two  establishments, 
to  be  14,2041.  18s.  8d. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  from  whose  report  we  have  made 
these  copious  extracts,  conclude  by 
observing,  that  the  estimates  for  works 
abroad  have  been  much  oftener  exceed¬ 
ed  than  those  at  home;  that  the  frauds 
are  more  numerous;  that  the  difficulties 
of  prosecuting,  there,  are  considered  as 
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greater;  that  additional  precautions  to 
prevent  imposition  in  the  drawing  of 
bills  are  necessary;  and  that  the  taking 
of  a  periodical  remain,  as  is  done  at 
home,  is  there  omitted.  The  enormous 
frauds  practised  by  so  many  servants, 
in  various  West-India  islands,  while  the 
vouchers  sent  home  continued  to  be 
fair  and  regular,  create  a  reasonable 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  in  respect  to  the 
manner  of  conducting  this  branch  of 
the  public  service,  in  those  possessions 
in  general  which  are  distant;  and  the 
money,  asked  for  extraordinary  services 
in  those  parts,  should  obviously,  there¬ 
fore,  be  voted  only  after  having  given 
due  consideration  to  the  case  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  after  full  explanation  of  the 
extent  of  the  projected  service. 

With  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
the  office  of  ordnance,  and  of  the  sala¬ 
ries  and  duties  of  its  servants,  it  appears 
obvious,  that  from  many  things  which 
have  been  stated,  it  is  not  so  much  on 
any  general  regulations,  or  instructions, 
however  strict  and  prudently  framed, 
that  Parliament  must  depend  for  the 
proper  application  of  the  money  voted 
for  ordnance  service,  as  on  the  dispo¬ 
sition  strictly  to  execute  those  orders; 
on  the  proper  choice  of  the  inferior  ser¬ 
vants,  and  the  careful  superintendence 
of  them;  on  the  integrity,  vigilance,  and 
knowledge  of  business  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  board  of  ordnance;  and 
more  particularly  of  the  master-general, 
in  whose  hands  almost  all  the  patron¬ 
age,  and  ultimately  all  the  power,  are 
placed. 

A  board,  consisting  of  the  master  ge¬ 
neral,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  lieute¬ 
nant  general  and  seven  officers,  regularly 
sit  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi¬ 
ness  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri¬ 
days,  at  the  office  in  Pall  Mall,  where 
the  correspondence  and  arrangement  of 
the  general  service  of  this  branch  take 
place.  Applications,  upon  every  de¬ 
scription  of  business  connected  with  this 
department,  are  addressed  to  the  civil 
secretary;  through  whose  medium  the 
regimental  requisitions  for  military  ap¬ 
pointments  are  issued  from  the  stores, 
and  forwarded  to  the  several  stations. 

The  office  consists,  at  present,  of  the 
master-general,  1  lieutenant-general,  1 
surveyor-general,  1  clerk  of  the  ordnance, 
1  principal  storekeeper,  1  clerk  of  the 
deliveries,  1  treasurer,  1  secretary  to  the 
master-general,  1  secretary  to  the  board,  ; 
1  uuder  secretary  to  the  master-general, 
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2  clerks  under  ditto,  2  clerks  under  the 
lieutenant-general.  1  chief  cleik  under 
the  surveyor-general ,  13  senior  clerks  on 
the  establishment,  12  junior  clerks  on 
ditto,  15  assistant  clerks.  1  chief  clerk 
under  the  clerk  of  the  ordnance ,  10  se¬ 
nior  clerks  on  the  establishment,  10  ju¬ 
nior  clerks  on  ditto,  6  assistant  clerks, 
1  chief  clerk  under  the  storekeeper,  8 
senior  clerks  on  the  establishment,  10 
junior  clerks  on  ditto,  3  assistant  clerks. 
1  chief  clerk  under  the  clerk  vf  the  de¬ 
liveries,  6  senior  clerks  on  the  establish¬ 
ment,  0  junior  clerks  on  ditto,  7  assist¬ 
ant  clerks.  1  chief  clerk  under  th e  trea¬ 
surer,  7  senior  clerks  on  the  establish¬ 
ment,  7  junior  clerks  on  ditto,  6  assist- 
antclerks.  1  chief  clerk  under  the  civil 
secretary  to  the  board,  belonging  Lo  the 
minuting  branch,  6  senior  clerks  on  the 
establishment,  6  junior  clerks  on  ditto. 

'  1  chief  clerk  belonging  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  branch,  6  senior  clerks  on  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  7  junior  clerks  on  ditto.  1 
master-general’s  messenger,  with  several 
other  porters,  doorkeepers  and  messen¬ 
gers,  1  messenger  from  Woolwich  to 
Westminster,  1  solicitor,  1  architect,  1 
assistant  ditto,  1  principal  clerk  of  the 
works  at  the  Tower,  1  assistant,  1  over¬ 
seer  under  ditto,  1  superintendant  of 
shipping,  1  clerk  to  ditto,  1  assistant  to 
ditto,  1  armourer  at  the  Tower,  1  clerk 
of  the  checque  at  ditto,  1  enginekeeper, 
1  housekeeper  at  ditto.  1  housekeeper 
at  the  office  in  Pall-Mall.  1  clockmaker, 
1  bargemaster,  1  superintendant  of  ord¬ 
nance  tradesmen,  1  inspector  of  small 
arms  belonging  to  thesmali-gun  depart¬ 
ment,  1  assistant,  1  superintendant,  1 
master  furbisher,  2  clerks  to  the  inspector, 
1  furbisher  for  liamptnn-Court  and  St. 
James’s,  2  ditto  for  Windsor. 

Subordinate  and  responsible  to  the 
office  of  ordnance: 

Officers  belonging  to  the  Royal  Mi¬ 
litary  Academy  at  Woolwich — One  go¬ 
vernor,  who  is  invariably  the  master-ge¬ 
neral,  1  lieutenant-governor,  1  inspector, 
1  assistant  inspector,  1  professor  of  for 
tification,  1  professor  of  mathematics 
and  first  master,  1  second  mathematical 
master,  1  third  ditto,  1  French  master, 
1  first  assistant  for  fortification,  1  fourth 
mathematical  master,  1  fifth  ditto,  1  se¬ 
cond  assistant  for  fortification,  1  sixth 
mathematical  master,  1  first  mathema¬ 
tical  assistant,  1  second  ditto,  1  third 
ditto,  1  drawing-master  foe  ground,  1 
ditto  for  figures,  1  ditto  for  landscapes^ 

1 1  dancing-master,  1  second  French  mas- 
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ter,  1  fencing-master,  1  assistant  draw¬ 
ing-master  for  ground,  1  ditto  for  figures, 
1  first  clerk,  1  second  ditto,  1  first  mo¬ 
deller,  1  second  ditto.  ]  inspector  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  1  assistant  to  ditto,  1  second  as¬ 
sistant  and  draftsman,  1  first  clerk,  1 
second  clerk,  1  assistant  clerk,  1  proof- 
master,  1  searcher  of  ordnance,  1  instru¬ 
ment-keeper,  1  modeller,  1  inspector  of 
the  royal  brass  foundry,  1  master-foun¬ 
der,  1  assistant  ditto,  i  foreman  to  ditto, 
1  clerk. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  Royal  La¬ 
boratory  at  Woolzoich — One  comptroller, 
1  chief  fire-master,  2  assistant  fire-mas¬ 
ters,  1  chemist,  1  inspector  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  1  chief  clerk,  5  clerks,  3  extra 
clerks,  1  surgeon,  1  assistant  fire-master 
at  Portsmouth,  1  clerk  to  ditto,  1  assis¬ 
tant  fire-master  at  Plymouth,  1  clerk  to 
ditto. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  Carriage 
Department  at  Woolwich — One  inspec¬ 
tor,  1  first  assistant,  1  second  assistant, 
1  constructor  of  carriages,  1  first  senior 
constructor,  1  second  ditto,  4  junior 
constructors,  3  ditto  for  the  out-ports,  1 
clerk  of  the  cheque.  1  senior  clerk  be¬ 
longing  to  the  inspector’s  office,  2  junior 
ditto,  2  senior  clerks  belonging  to  the 
clerk  of  the  cheque’s  office,  2  junior 
ditto,  1  clerk  ditto,  6  master  artificers, 
1  superintendant  of  the  royal  military 
repository,  1  modeller,  1  clerk,  1  drafts¬ 
man  to  ditto. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  Royal  Mi¬ 
litary  Repository  at  Woolwich : 

1  superintendant,  1  modeller,  1  clerk, 
1  draftsman,  1  astronomical  observer 
at  Greenwich. 

Officers  at  Outports  and  Stations 
belonging  to  the  Ordnance. 

U  oohcich — One  storekeeper,  1  clerk 
of  survey,  1  clerk  of  the  cheque,  4  clerks, 
1  clerk  ot  the  works,  1  barrack-master 
in  the  new  barracks,  1  paymaster.  Pur- 
jlect — One  storekeeper,  1  clerk  of  sur¬ 
vey,  1  clerk  of  the  cheque,  1  clerk  of 
the  works.  Gravesend  and  Tilbury 
Fort— One  storekeeper,  1  clerk  of  the 
cheque.  Chatham — One  storekeeper,  1 
clerk  of  survey,  1  clerk  of  the  cheque, 
1  barrack-master.  Upnor  Castle — One 
storekeeper,  1  clerk  of  the  cheque. 
Sheer  ness — One  storekeeper,  1  clerk  of 
survey,  1  ditto  of  the  cheque.  Dover 
— One  storekeeper,  1  clerk  of  the 
cheque.  Fevershum — One  storekeeper, 
1  clerk  of  the  cheque,  1  master  worker. 
IF  at  thorn  Abbey — One  storekeeper,  1 
ciei'k  cl  the  cheque,  1  master-worker,  1 
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keeper  of  the  magazines  at  Barking 
Creek.  Portsmouth — One  storekeeper, 
1  clerk  of  survey,  1  clerk  of  the  cheque, 
1  barrack-master,  1  surgeon. 

Officers  of  the  Royal  Laboratory 
and  Restoring  Houses  at  Portsmouth — 
One  assistant  fire-master,  1  clerk.  Prid- 
dy’s  Hard — One  storekeeper,  1  clerk 
of  the  cheque.  Tipner  Point — One 
storekeeper,  1  clerk.  Plymouth — One 
clerk  of  survey,  1  clerk  of  the  cheque. 
Keyham  Point — One  storekeeper,  1 
clerk  of  the  cheque.  Picquet  Field — • 
One  storekeeper  at  Hungerford,  1  Pen- 
dennis,  1  Scilly  Island,  1  Chester  Castle 
and  Liverpool,  1  the  Isle  of  Mann,  1 
Carlisle,  1  Berwick,  1  Tinmouth  Castle, 
1  Hull,  1  Yarmouth,  1  Languard  Fort 
and  Harwich,  1  Edinburgh  Castle,  1 
Stirling  Castle,  1  Fort  William,  1  Fort 
George,  1  Scarborough  Castle.  Guern¬ 
sey — One  storekeeper,  1  clerk  of  the 
cheque.  Jersey,  1  ditto,  1  ditto.  Al¬ 
derney — One  storekeeper. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  Depots 
for  small  Arms.  Shrewsbury  1  store¬ 
keeper.  Chelmsford  1  ditto.  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s  1  ditto.  Horsham  1  ditto. 
Derby  1  ditto.  Lincoln  1  ditto.  Bris¬ 
tol  1  ditto. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  Inland  De¬ 
pots — Warley  1  barrack-master;  Canter¬ 
bury  1  ditto;  Weeden  Beck,  in  North¬ 
amptonshire,  1  storekeeper,  1  clerk  of 
the  cheque. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  Royal  Ma¬ 
nufactory  of  small  Anns — Lewisham  1 
storekeeper,  1  superintendant. 

Officers  on  Foreign  Stations — Gib¬ 
raltar  1  storekeeper,  1  clerk  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  1  ditto  cheque,  1  of  works.  Malta, 
1  storekeeper,  1  clerk  of  survey,  4  clerks. 
Jamaica,  1  storekeeper,  1  clerk  of  the 
cheque.  Antigua,  1  storekeeper,  1 
clerk  of  the  cheque.  St.  Christopher’s,  1 
ditto,  1  ditto.  Dominica,  1  ditto,  1  ditto. 
St  Vincent’s,  1  ditto,  1  ditto.  Barba- 
docs,  1  ditto,  1  ditto,  1  clerk.  Grenada, 
1  ditto,  1  ditto.  Tobago,  1  ditto,  1  dittp. 
St.  Lucia,  1  ditto,  1  ditto.  Trinidad, 
1  ditto,  1  ditto.  Demerara,  1  ditto,  1 
ditto.  Surinam,  1  ditto,  1  ditto.  Ba¬ 
hama  Islands,  1  ditto,  1  ditto.  Bermuda , 
1  storekeeper.  Quebec,  1  storekeper, 
1  cierk  of  the  survey,  1  clerk  of  the 
cheque.  Halifax,  1  storekeeper,  1  clerk 
of  the  cheque.  New  Brunszcick,  1  ditto, 
1  ditto.  St.  John’s  Newfoundland,  1 
ditto,  ditto.  Placentia,  1  storekeeper. 
Curacoa,  1  storekeeper,  1  clerk  of  the 
cheque.  Martinique — unknown. 
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Officers  belonging  to  the  Ordnance 
in  Ireland — One  commanding  officer  of 
artillery,  1  ditto  of  royal  engineers,  1 
storekeeper,  1  clerk  of  survey,  1  clerk 
of  the  cheque,  1  first  clerk  in  the  store¬ 
keeper’s  department,  7  clerks;  1  first 
clerk  of  the  survey’s  department,  11 
clerks;  1  first  clerk  in  the  clerk  of  the 
cheque’s  office,  6  clerks;  1  treasurer,  1 
first  clerk  in  the  treasurer’s  office,  3 
clerks. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  Labora¬ 
tory  and  small  Gun  Department — One 
deputy  fire-master  of  the  royal  labora¬ 
tory,  1  superintendant  of  the  small  gici 
department,  1  master  furbisher,  1  first 
clerk  in  the  laboratory  and  armory,  9 
clerks;  1  second  assistant  in  the  gun- 
carriage  department,  1  clerk  of  works, 
1  first  clerk  in  the  carriage-yard  depart¬ 
ment,  2  clerks;  1  clerk  of  works  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  engineer  department,  1  first 
under  ditto,  3  clerks  ditto;  1  store¬ 
keeper. 

Ballincolig  Powder  Mills — One  su¬ 
perintendant,  1  storekeeper,  1  clerk  of 
the  cheque,  2  clerks,  1  clerk  ot  works. 
Storekeepers,  at  Athlone  1,  Pantry  1, 
Carrickfergus  1,  Charlemont  1,  Charles 
Fort  1,  Cork  1,  Cove  of  Cork  1,  Clon¬ 
mel  1,  Duncannon  Fort  1,  Enniskillen 
1,  Kinsate  1,  Limerick  1,  Londonderry 
1. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  Military 
Branch  of  the  Ordnance — One  colonel 
in  chief,  1  colonel  eu  second,  3  colonels 
commandant,  6  colonels,  12  lieutenant 
colonels,  27  captains,  28  second  cap¬ 
tains,  55  first  lieutenants,  1  inspector 
general  of  fortifications,  1  deputy  ditto, 
1  brigade-major,  1  adjutant  and  quar¬ 
ter-master. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  Corps  of 
Royal  Military  Surveyors,  and  Drafts¬ 
men  in  the  Tomer — One  chief  surveyor 
and  draftsman,  1  assistant,  1  second  as¬ 
sistant,  10  belonging  to  the  first  class  of 
draftsmen,  21  of  the  second  class,  10  of 
the  third  ditto,  8  cadets. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  Commis¬ 
sary's  Department  to  the  Field  Train  of 
Artillery  in  Great  Britain — One  com- 
■  mandant,  3  commissaries,  8  assistant 
ditto,  1  paymaster. 

Office  of  Ordnance  Inspector  of  Bar¬ 
racks.  The  inspector  of  orduance  bar¬ 
racks  is  ch  irted  with  the  general  super- 
iotendanco  and  control  of  all  barracks 
attached  to  that  department  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  at  the  foreign  sta¬ 
tions.  He  is  the  immediate  channel  of 
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communication  between  the  master  ge¬ 
neral  and  hoard,  and  the  several  barrack 
masters.  The  various  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly,  and  half  yearly  barrack  re¬ 
turns  are  inspected  in  this  office;  and 
the  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  mo¬ 
ney,  coals,  candles,  and  other  stores, 
are  also  examined,  and  certified,  by  the 
inspector  of  ordnance  barracks,  prior  to 
their  being  submitted  to  the  board. 
This  office  was  created  in  1806,  and 
consists  of  1  inspector,  2  assistants 
ditto,  with  subordinate  clerks,  1  mes¬ 
senger. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Bourd 
of  Ordnance.  This  office  is  kept  in  Pall- 
Mall,  and  consists  of  1  principal  secre¬ 
tary,  in  whose  name  all  advertisements 
for  ordnance  contracts,  &c.  are  issued, 
and  through  whom  all  sealed  proposals 
for  furnishing  stores,  forage,  &c.  or  ap¬ 
plications  for  arms,  &c.  must  be  trans¬ 
mitted,  addressed,  not  nominally,  but 
by  official  superscription,  To  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Honourable  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  Pall-Mall;  as  is  the  case  in 
other  departments.  This  important  si¬ 
tuation,  and  place  of  trust,  is  generally 
filled  by  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  office,  and  who 
has  gradually  risen  from  the  most  sub¬ 
ordinate  appointment.  He  must,  in 
fact,  be  a  complete  man  of  business, 
attached  to  no  party,  ai  d  swayed  by  no 
political  bias  whatsoever;  principles, 
we  humbly  conceive,  by  which  every 
honest  and  industrious  servant  of  the 
public  ought  invariably  to  be  governed. 
The  secretary  is  a  civil  otacer,  as  are 
likewise  the  subordinate  clerks,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  fo¬ 
reign  languages  and  foreign  details,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  necessary  documents 
for  the  board,  which  are  occasionally 
transmitted  from  foreign  stations,  and 
from  the  foreign  artillery  belonging  to  the 
establishment.  IIis  salary  and  allowan¬ 
ces  are,  we  presume,  (as  they  ought  to 
be,)  worthy  of  so  extensive  a  depart¬ 
ment,  and  adequate  to  so  much  trust 
and  labour.  He  is  assisted  by  1  chief 
clerk,  belonging  to  the  minuting  branch, 
7  senior  clerks,  7  junior  ditto,  1  chief 
clerk  belonging  to  the  corresponding 
branch,  7  senior  cierks,  7  junior  ditto, 
and  1  messenger. 

Office  (f  Surveyor  General  of  Ord¬ 
nance.  See  Surveyor. 

Army  Pay- Office.  From  this  office 
the  issues  for  the  payment  of  every  de¬ 
scription  of  military  service  are  made. 


Officers  on  half-pay  forward  their  affida¬ 
vits  to  this  department,  either  themselves, 
or  through  their  agents;  the  office  is  si¬ 
tuated  between  the  Admiralty  and  Horse 
Guards,  and  consists  of  2  paymasters- 
general,  2  deputies,  1  accoinptant-gene- 
ral,  1  cashier,  1  deputy,  1  ledger-keeper, 
1  deputy,  1  cashier  of  half-pay,  1  com¬ 
puter  of  reckonings  and  superintendant 
of  the  arrear  department,  1  entering 
clerk,  31  clerks,  1  storekeeper,  3  mes¬ 
sengers,  and  1  housekeeper.  Subordi¬ 
nate  to  this  office,  there  are  several 
deputy  paymasters-general  abroad,  viz. 
1  at  Gibraltar,  1  Malta,  1  Sicily,  1  Ca¬ 
nada,  1  Halifax,  1  New  Brunswick,  1  for 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  1  Ja¬ 
maica,  1  Ceylon,  1  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
1  Jersey,  1  Guernsey,  1  Newfoundland. 

In  consequence  of  the  pay-office  act, 
the  paymaster-general  has  been  deprived 
of  any  profit  that  might  accrue  from  the 
custody  of  the  public  money. 

The  paymaster-general  has  not  any 
active  controul  over  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture;  it  being  his  duty  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  (ministerially  and  without  dis¬ 
cretion)  in  pursuance  of  the  warrants 
directed  to  him  by  the  secretary  at  war, 
or  the  treasury,  or  by  both,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  in  payment  of  the  drafts  of 
the  deputy  paymasters  abroad,  for  the 
ordinary  services  of  the  armv.  The  pay- 
office  must  therefore  be  looked  upon 
as  an  office  of  mere  account;  and  as 
affecting  the  public  expenditure  only, 
so  far  as  it  performs  its  duty,  as  an 
office  of  account,  with  expedition  and 
regularity. 

The  materials  and  documents,  which 
compose  a  considerable  part  of  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  paymaster-general,  origi¬ 
nate  from  persons  over  whose  conduct 
he  has  no  controul.  There  is  a  regular 
succession  in  preparing  them  from  the 
regimental  paymaster  to  the  agent,  and 
from  the  agent  to  the  secretary  at  war, 
who  finally  delivers  them  at  the  pay- 
office.  The  pay-office  act  directs,  that 
the  following  several  accounts  and  do¬ 
cuments  should  be  delivered  in  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods: — 

1.  Regimental  paymasters  are  direct¬ 
ed  to  transmit  their  accounts  of  the  sub¬ 
sistence,  &c.  paid  by  them  to  effectives, 
every  two  months  to  the  agent,  but  now 
every  month,  and  of  certain  contingent 
expenses  within  three  months  after  the 
24th  of  June  and  the  24th  of  December 
in  each  year.  By  a  late  regulation,  they 
are  further  directed  to  give  in  a  state¬ 


ment  of  possible  expenditure  between 
one  period  and  another. 

2.  The  next  description  of  persons  in 
the  succession,  whose  conduct  is  regu- 
lated  by  the  pay-office  act,  are  the  regi¬ 
mental  agents,  who  are  therein  directed 
to  transmit  their  account  of  all  regular 
regiments  serving  in  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  embodied  militia,  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  at  war,  within  six  month  after  the 
24th  of  December  in  each  year.  The 
accounts  of  regiments,  serving  abroad, 
are  also  subject  to  positive  regulations, 
when  the  agents  have  received  the  ne¬ 
cessary  documents  relating  to  them. — 
From  the  evidence,  however,  given  by 
Mr.  Greenwood  (a  partner  in  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.  army-agents, 
Craig’s  Court,  C haring-Cross,)  before 
the  committee  of  _the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  in  1797,  it  appeared,  that  within 
his  experience,  the  regimental  paymas¬ 
ters,  whether  serving  abroad,  or  at  home, 
had  not,  generally  speaking,  transmitted 
their  accounts  within  the  periods  fixed 
by  the  pay-office  act.  In  consequence 
of  this  examination,  and  from  a  mani¬ 
fest  defect  in  the  system  altogether, 
fresh  regulations  respecting  regimental 
paymasters  have  been  made. — These, 
we  make  no  doubt,  will  be  gradually 
improved;  so  that  in  process  of  time 
the  actual  payment  of  the  British  army 
will  correspond  with  the  estimates  laid 
before  the  Commons. 

3.  The  remaining  office  through  which 
the  regimental  accounts  pass,  on  their 
wav  to  the  paymaster-general,  is  that  of 
the  secretary  at  war,  who  by  the  pay- 
office  act  is  directed  to  examine  and 
settle,  or  cause  to  be  examined  and  set¬ 
tled,  the  annual  accounts,  and  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  same,  together  with  certificates 
of  the  several  charges  allowed  in  the 
same  accounts,  and  the  balance  of  the 
same,  within  three  months  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  said  accounts  respectively, 
to  the  office  of  the  paymaster-general  of 
his  Majesty’s  land  forces. 

After  the  account  of  a  regiment  is 
made  up  by  the  agents,  and  examined 
at  the  war-office,  the  debenture  warrant 
is  addressed  by  the  secretary  at  war  to 
the  pavmaster-genera],  which  states  the 
amount  of  the  charges  allowed  to  be 
due  to  the  regiment,  and  directs  him  to 
make  out  a  dehenture  complete  for  the 
regiment,  being  an  account  of  what  is 
due  to  it,  both  under  the  authority  of 
the  establishment,  and  for  contingent 
services  allowed.  This  debenture  war- 
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rant  is  accompanied  by  a  state  of  charges, 
which  is  an  account  in  four  columns, 
the  two  first  of  which  state  severally, 
“  The  sums  expended  or  due;”  and  the 
“  sums  received.”  The  latter  state  se¬ 
verally  what  is  “  received  over,  or  re¬ 
ceived  short,”  under  each  head  of  ser¬ 
vice.  The  account  being  balanced,  the 
statement  of  sums  expended,  or  due,  is 
certified  and  signed  by  the  secretary  at 
war.  On  the  receipt  of  this  warrant  at 
the  pay-office,  the  debenture  is  made 
out,  founded  on  the  statement  delivered 
to  them,  and  being  transmitted  by  the 
pay-office  to  the  secretary  at  war,  the 
clearing  warrant  under  the  king’s  sign 
manual  is  issued,  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  at  war,  and  three  lords  of  the 
treasury,  which  directs  the  final  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  account  by  the  paymaster- 
general,  (where  money  is  due  to  the  re¬ 
giment)  and  is  among  his  vouchers  be¬ 
fore  the  commissioners  for  auditing  pub¬ 
lic  accounts. 

That  no  larger  balance  of  the  public 
money  might  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
paymaster  in  office,  than  was  necessary 
to  answer  the  demands  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  it  was  recommended  in  1797,  to 
take  away  from  the  paymaster-general 
of  the  forces,  the  custody  of  the  public 
cash,  and  place  it  in  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  which  means  this  treasury 
would  be  converted  into  an  office  of 
mere  account,  and  the  pavmaster-gene- 
ral,  instead  of  being  the  banker  of  the 
army,  would  be  the  instrument  only 
through  whom  the  army  services  are 
paid,  without  having  the  power  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  public  money  to  any  other 
purposes  whatever.  It  was  further  ob¬ 
served,  that  all  official  books  and  papers 
are,  and  should  be  considered,  as  the 
property  of  the  public,  and  as  such  ieft 
and  deposited  in  the  pay-office,  for  the 
use  and  information  of  posterity. 

The  establishment  of  a  regiment,  with 
the  king’s  regulations,  and  warrants,  is 
the  instrument  that  regulates  the  pay  of 
the  army,  and  is  consequently  the  basis 
of  all  the  documents  which  enter,  or  go 
out,  of  the  pay-office  under  that  head  of 
service. 

In  the  pay-office,  this  sum,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  full  pay,  See.  of  a  regiment, 
was  formerly  divided  into  six  parts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  establishment,  the  king’s 
warrants  and  regulations: — 1.  Subsist¬ 
ence.  2.  Widow’s  allow  ance.  3.  Poun¬ 
dage.  4.  Hospital.  These  two  last  be¬ 
ing  deductions  from  the  pay  of  one 
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shilling  in  the  pound,  and  one  day’s  pa^ 
for  miscellaneous  services,  and  Chel¬ 
sea  Hospital.  5.  Off-reckonings,  being 
|  the  fund  allotted  to  the  colonel  for 
j  clothing,  from  the  pay  of  the  non-com- 
missioned  officers  and  puvates.  C. 
Clearings,  being  the  arrears  of  officers, 
and  whatever  may  remain  due  to  the 
regiment. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  incon¬ 
veniences  which  grew  out  of  the  system 
of  arrears,  &c.  the  following  general 
principal  was  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  to  examine  the 
public  accounts  of  the  kingdom  in  1797, 
that  the  establishment  should  contain 
the  real  lull  pay  of  every  person  de¬ 
scribed  therein,  and  nothing  more:  and 
that  five  separate  funds,  independent  of 
the  establishment,  should  be  created, 
viz.  1.  Clothing.  2.  Recruiting.  3.  Wi¬ 
dows.  4.  Chelsea.  And  5.  (Miscella¬ 
neous  services;  in  lieu  of  those  then  ex¬ 
isting;  to  be  balanced  annually  at  the 
pay-office,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  and  before  the 
supply  for  the  subsequent  one  was  voted, 
as  a  guide  to  the  secretary  at  war  in 
forming  his  estimates.  They  recom¬ 
mended  also,  that  the  regimental  pay¬ 
master  and  surgeon,  instead  of  being 
paid  by  a  deduction  from  the  subsis¬ 
tence  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  should  be  provided  for  in 
some  more  convenient  form;  (see  regi¬ 
mental  paymasters,  surgeons,  ditto.) — 
That  subsistence  should  be  issued  to  ef¬ 
fectives  only,  and  according  to  muster; 
which  is  now  done  on  the  24th  of  every 
month,  by  the  regimental  paymasters. 
And  in  the  artillery,  on  the  1st,  by  a 
muster-master  at  Woolwich,  and  depu¬ 
ties  elsewhere.  That  one  fund  should 
be  formed  for  clothing  the  whole  army, 
to  be  managed  by  the  clothing  board, 
and  not  by  the  colonels  of  regiments. 
Such  board  consisting  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  general  officers,  chosen  annually 
by  the  board  of  general  officers. 

Since  that  period  a  fresh  regulation, 
bearing  date  the  19th  of  April,  1800, 
has  taken  place  relative  to  the  clothing 
of  the  army.  It  is  therein  directed, 
that  the  clothing  should  be  \  iewed  by 
two  permanent  inspectors  of  clothing, 
instead  of  being  viewed,  as  heretofore, 
by  a  general  officer  of  the  clothing  board. 
The  said  inspectors,  or  the  inspecters 
for  the  time  being,  are  to  view,  aud  com¬ 
pare  with  the  sealed  patterns,  the  cloth- 
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ing  of  the  several  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  as  soon  as  the  same  shall 
have  been  prepared  by  the  respective 
clothiers;  and  if  the  said  clothing  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  conformable  to  the  sealed 
patterns,  they  are  to  grant  two  certifi¬ 
cates  of  their  view  and  approval  there¬ 
of  ;  one  of  which  certificates  is  to  he  de¬ 
livered  to  the  clothier,  to  be  sent  with 
the  clothing  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
corps,  and  the  other  to  be  lodged  with 
the  clothing  board,  as  the  necessary 
voucher  for  passing  the  assignment  of 
the  allowance  for  the  said  clothing. — 
The  clothing  board  join  to  the  colonel’s 
assignment  their  certificate  to  the  pay¬ 
master-general,  that  the  clothing  has 
been  viewed  and  approved,  and  desir¬ 
ing  him  to  pay  the  assignee  the  sum 
mentioned  in  the  assignment.  The 
commissioners  recommended  as  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  their  plan,  that  the  co¬ 
lonel  should  receive  a  liberal  equiva¬ 
lent  for  any  emolument  he  had  derived 
from  this  source,  by  an  increase  to  his 
subsistence. 

The  commissioners,  with  a  view  of 
saving  expense,  and  preventing  unneces¬ 
sary  labour,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
the  accounts  of  the  paymaster-general 
should  be  finally  passed  in  the  office  of 
the  comptrollers  of  the  army  accounts, 
and  not  in  that  of  the  auditors  of  the 
imprest. 

With  respect  to  balances  in  the  hands 
of  paymasters  in  office,  the  paymaster 
is  directed  to  address  his  memorial  to 
the  treasury,  praying  that  money  may 
be  lodged  for  army  services  (specifying 
the  same)  in  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
be  placed  there  on  account  of  the  pay¬ 
master-general  of  his  majesty’s  forces. 
Such  money  to  be  liable,  in  the  hands  of 
the  bank,  to  answer  the  drafts  of  the  pay¬ 
master  for  the  army  services,  duly  spe¬ 
cified,  and  not  otherwise. 

The  paymaster  is  also  directed,  in 
the  monthly  memorials  to  the  treasury, 
to  state  the  balances  due  to  him  at  the 
bank  on  the  preceding  month’s  account, 
(oftener,  if  required  so  to  do,)  together 
with  an  account  of  all  the  demands  with 
which  such  balances  are  chargeable; 
such  balances,  on  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  of  any  paymaster,  to  vest  in  his 
successor,  and  be  liable  to  the  same  de¬ 
mands. 

The  paymaster  is  also  directed,  within 
twelve  months  after  the  accounts  ena¬ 
bling  the  said  paymaster  to  complete 
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certain  specified  accounts  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived,  to  make  up,  or  cause  to  be 
made  up,  an  annual  account  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  and  extraordinary  services  of  the 
army. 

The  account  of  the  paymaster-gene¬ 
ral  of  his  majesty’s  forces,  from  the 
25th  of  December  in  each  year,  to  the 
24th  of  December  following,  is  to  be 
transmitted,  with  proper  vouchers,  to 
the  commissioners  for  auditing  the  pub¬ 
lic  accounts,  two  of  whom  must  be 
comptrollers  of  the  army  accounts.— 
This  account  W’as  formerly  lodged  with- 
the  office  of  the  auditors  of  the  imprest; 
but  it  became  subject  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  already  mentioned,  by  stat.  25  Geo. 
III.  c.  22.  The  same  statute,  with  a 
view  of  rendering  the  pay  of  the  army 
simple,  expeditious,  and  intelligble,  di¬ 
rects  that  all  estimates,  debentures,  war¬ 
rants,  and  accounts,  belonging  to  the 
army,  should  be  made  out  from  the  25th 
of  December  in  each  year;  and  enacts 
that  the  establishment  should  be  divided 
under  their  several  heads  of  service; 
and  that  the  secretary  at  war  should 
form  estimates  of  the  charge  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  officers’  widows,  clothing,  agen¬ 
cy,  and  allowance  to  agents  by  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  non-effectives,  called  war¬ 
rant  men,  the  actual  pay  of  commission, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates, 
allowances  to  captains,  paymasters,  and 
surgeons,  and  of  all  expenses  defrayed 
by  poundage  and  one  day’s  pay :  the 
paymaster  is  also  directed  to  form  his 
memorials  to  the  treasury  for  clothing, 
and  issue  his  drafts  on  the  bank  in  re¬ 
spect  thereof,  in  equal  payments,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  and  the  24th  of  De¬ 
cember,  in  each  year,  in  favour  of  the 
persons  having  regular  assignments 
from  the  colonels,  &c.  commanding  re¬ 
giments. 

Although  it  has  been  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  commissioners,  that  a 
more  speedy  and  regular  settlement  of 
army  accounts  should  be  produced,  by 
introducing  a  greater  simplicity  in  their 
form,  &c.  one  of  the  principal  heads  of 
service  which  requires  amendment,  has 
hitherto  been  left  unnoticed ;  it  relates 
to  the  whole  clothing  of  the  army,  which 
is  still  managed  by  the  respective  colo¬ 
nels  of  regiments  (both  regular  and  mi¬ 
litia)  and  not  by  the  means  of  a  single 
fund  under  the  management  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing  board,  accompanied  by  a  liberal 
indemnity  to  the  colonels.  The  com- 
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mitlee  of  the  House  of  Commons  felt  it 
more  necessary  to  make  this  remark, 
finding  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood,  the  army  agent,  and  also  by  a 
return  from  the  war-oJ'ce,  that  the 
money  for  clothing  both  regular  and  mi¬ 
litia  regiments,  was  issued  not  to  effec¬ 
tives  only,  and  according  to  muster,  but 
for  the  numbers  on  the  establishment  of 
the  regiment. 

The  clothing  for  the  militia  regiments 
is  not  subject  to  tbe  inspection  of  the 
clothing  board,  or  of  any  board  what¬ 
ever  before  the  same  is  delivered  to  the 
regiments.  It  was  suggested,  that  no 
reason  had  occurred  why  this  part  of 
the  public  expenditure  should  not  be 
liable  to  the  same  inspection  and  con- 
troul  as  is  applied  to  a  case  which  ap¬ 
pears,  at  least  while  the  militia  is  em¬ 
bodied,  to  be  nearly  similar.  The  sum 
allotted  for  the  clothing  of  the  militia 
differs  materially  from  that  allowed  to 
regular  regiments,  in  the  case  of  the 
serjeants,  corporals,  drummers,  lifers, 
and  privates. 

Muster  Master  General's  Office. 
In  this  office  are  collected  nominative 
lists  of  all  corps  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  “  army  department.”  The  particular 
services  of  each  individual  are  here  en¬ 
rolled,  together  with  any  circumstances 
of  discharge,  or  transfer  from  one  re¬ 
giment  to  another.  The  office  is  in 
Whitehall  Yard,  opposite  the  Admiralty, 
Charing  Cross. 

Quarter  Master  General's  Office  at 
the  Horse-Guards.  The  duties  attached 
to  this  office,  are  the  regulating  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  army ;  attending  to  the  various 
movements  of  troops,  issuing  routes,  af- 
fixingstations  to  corps  of  all  descriptions. 
The  quarter-master-general  is  presumed 
to  he  well  acquainted  with  all  the  inte¬ 
rior  ceconomy  of  an  army,  from  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  a  company  up  to  its  several 
component  parts  :  he  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  adjutant  and  commissary-gene¬ 
ral,  and  is  very  propeilv  called  the  right 
arm  of  a  commander  in  chief  on  service; 
for  he  should  not  only  be  well  acquainted 
with  strategy  and  tactics,  but  also  be 
fertile  in  expedients,  and  well  versed  in 
all  the  chicanery  of  war.  The  establish¬ 
ment  consists  of  1  quarter-master-gene¬ 
ral,  1  deputy  ditto,  6  assistant  ditto,  11 
clerks,  1  office-keeper,  1  house-keeper, 
S  messengers. 

lioyui  Marine  Office,  an  office  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  convenience  of  the  pay 
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master  of  the  Royal  Marines.  It  is 
placed  in  Upper  Brook  Street,  Gros- 
venor  Square.  The  person  who  is  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  management  of  this 
office  is  called  paymaster,  aud  he  acts 
in  that  capacity  as  agent  to  the  whole 
corps  of  marines.  The  distribution  of 
public  monies,  for  the  use  of  the  Roval 
Artillery,  is  governed,  nearly  upon  the 
same  principles;  and  we  are  persuaded 
rhat  the  whole  British  army  might  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  expenditure  for  agencies,  &c.  be 
superseded.  We  are  even  inclined  to 
think,  that  this  branch  of  public  ceco¬ 
nomy  could  be  managed,  with  a  small 
addition  to  the  clerks  in  the  Pay  and 
War-office,  and  thus  the  proposed  plan 
for  an  Agency  Board  be  rendered  use¬ 
less. 

Ship-Letter  Office.  During  tbe  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  British  army  in  Holland, 
in  1798,  a  mail  w  as  made  up,  every  Tues¬ 
day  and  Friday  night,  and  forwarded 
to  Yarmouth,  where  two  packets,  taken 
from  the  Cuxhaven  station,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  convey  them  to  the  Helder. 
A  gentleman  (the  deputy  comptroller  of 
the  foreign  office)  was  sent  to  the  head 
quarters  as  army  postmaster,  and  in  like 
manner  made  up  two  mails  per  week, 
but  they  were  sometimes  detained  for 
dispatches. 

On  application  from  the  Duke  of  York 
the  letters  of  soldiers  (having  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  commanding  officer  upon  the 
superscription)  were  suffered  to  pass  at 
the  reduced  charge  of  one  penny  ;  al¬ 
though  that  sum  was  not  paid  at  the  time 
of  tbe  letter  being  put  into  tbe  post-office 
as  the  act  of  parliament  on  the  subject 
requires. 

The  following  particulars,  relative  to 
this  useful  and  humane  establishment, 
were  issued  from  the  general  post-office, 
on  the  20th  of  September,  1799. 

“  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  letters 
addressed  to  persons  serving  with  the 
army  under  the  command  of  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  w  ill  be  received  at  the  ship  letter 
office  twice,  instead  of  once  in  the  week 
iviz.  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  from  ten  in 
the  morning  until  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
and  not  on  Thursday,  as  mentioned  in  tbe 
advertisement  from  this  office  of  the  10th 
instant. 

“  And  that  such  letters  will  be  regu¬ 
larly  forwarded  in  vessels  from  Yar¬ 
mouth  to  the  Helder  Point  on  the  same 
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days  as  the  mails  are  sent  to  Cuxha- 
ven. 

“  Letters  by  this  conveyance  will  be 
chargeable  with  an  half  rate  of  postage, 
under  the  act  of  the  39th  of  his  present 
majesty,  of  sixpence  each  single  letter, 
one  shilling  double,  one  shilling  and  six¬ 
pence  treble,  and  so  on  in  proportion, 
excepting  single  letters  to  and  from  pri¬ 
vate  soldiers  and  sailors,  which  are 
chargeable  with  one  penny  only,  under 
the  act  of  the  35  th  of  his  present  Ma¬ 
jesty. 

“  And  that  newspapers  will  also  be 
forwarded  at  the  rate  of  three-pence  up¬ 
on  each,  provided  such  paper  is  sent 
without  cover,  or  in  covers  open  at  the 
sides. 

“  Two  mails  from  the  army  may  be 
expected  to  arrive  in  each  week. 

“  By  command  of  his  Majesty’s  post¬ 
master  general. 

“  F.  Freeling,  Secretary.” 

[Mails  were  established  in  1808, 
1809,  suhject  to  the  same  regulations 
for  the  convenience  of  our  armies  in 
Holland  and  Spain.] 

Storekeeper  GeneraPs  Office,  Duke 
Street,  Westminster.  All  stores,  sup¬ 
plied  under  contracts  with  the  chief 
commissary,  are  deposited  in  this  of¬ 
fice,  from  whence  they  are  issued  by  the 
authority  of  the  secretary  at  war  to  the 
troops ;  they  consist  of  camp  equipage, 
hospital  stores,  bedding,  great  coats, 
medicines,  & c.  &c. 

Transport  Office.  The  transport 
office  is  a  newly  created  board,  and  was 
instituted  in  July,  1794,  at  first  for  the 
superintendance  of  the  transport  service 
only;  but  to  that  employment  has  since 
been  added  the  management  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  of  war  in  health,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  immediate  duty  of  this  office,  so 
far  as  related  to  the  transport  service, 
used  to  be  performed  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  navy;  except  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  where  the  ordnance,  or  other 
departments  hired  the  transports  want¬ 
ed  for  their  immediate  sei  vice.  It  is 
subordinate  to  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  and  has  6  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  1  secretary,  whose  office  is 
in  Dorset  Court,  Cannon  Row,  West¬ 
minster,  and  consists  oi  1  chief  clerk, 
1  assistant  ditto,  3  extra  ditto,  1  clerk 
of  the  minutes,  1  clerk  for  keeping  ac¬ 
count  of  the  appropriation  and  service 
pf  transports,  1  assistant  ditto,  1  extra 
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clerk.  It  is  also  subdivided  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departments,  viz. 

Department  for  Sick  and  Wounded 
Seamen,  consisting  of  1  secretary  to  the 
committee,  who  is  also  chief  clerk,  3  as¬ 
sistant  dirto,  1  clerk  of  the  minutes,  1 
fourth  assistant  clerk,  4  extra  clerks. 

Department  for  Prisoners  of  War. 
One  chief  clerk,  2  first  assistant  clerks, 
2  extra  clerks,  1  clerk  of  the  minutes, 
1  translator  and  register  of  exchanges. 

Accowptant’s  Office  for  the  Transport 
Department.  One  accomptant,  3  as¬ 
sistants,  called  first,  second,  and  third, 
6  extra  clerks,  1  accomptant  for  stores, 

1  assistant,  1  extra  clerk. 

Imprest  Office  for  bringing  up  the  Ar¬ 
rears  of  Accounts  in  the  Department  for 
Sick  and  Wounded  Seamen.  One  ac¬ 
comptant,  1  assistant  first  clerk,  5  clerks, 

2  extra  clerks. 

For  Home  Service.  One  accomptant, 
1  first  assistant  clerk,  3  clerks,  1  extra 
ditto,  1  clerk  for  superintending  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  sick  seamen  to  London  hos¬ 
pitals,  1  clerk  of  searches. 

Foreign  Service.  One  accomptant, 
1  first  assistant  clerk,  1  clerk,  2  extra 
cierks,  1  accomptant  for  stores,  1  assist¬ 
ant,  3  extra  clerks. 

Department  for  Prisoners  of  War 
belonging  to  the  Army  ;  Home  Service. 
One  accomptant,  1  first  assistant  c  erk, 
1  clerk,  3  extra  clerks. 

Foreign  Service.  One  accomptant,  1 
first  assistant  clerk,  2  cierks,  1  office- 
keeper,  7  messengers,  1  porter,  1  house¬ 
keeper. 

Resident  Agents  for  Transports  at  the 
different  Ports. 

Deptford,  One  inspecting  agent,  1  sur¬ 
veying  officer,  1  storekeeper. 

Portsmouth,  One  inspecting  agent,  1 
surveying  on  cer,  1  storekeeper. 

One  at  Cowes,  Deni  ditto,  Leith  ditto, 
Plymouth  ditto,  Liverpool  ditto,  Graves¬ 
end  ditto,  Dublin  ditto,  Cork  ditto,  Do- 
naghadee  ditto,  Guernsey  ditto. 

The  several  Agents  for  Prisoners  of 
War  reside  at  the  following  places,  viz. 
Dartmoor,  Portsmouth, Plymouth,  Chat¬ 
ham,  Stapieton,  Norman  Cross,  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Dover,  Edinburgh,  Forton  Pri¬ 
son,  Gosport. 

Parole  Agents  at  the  different  Depdts 
for  Prisone/s  of  War,  persons  ap- 
pointed  by  Government  to  examine  the 
necessary  papers  which  prisoners  o^  war 
must  always  have  m  their  possession, 
when  they  have  been  permitted  to  reside 
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within  a  prescribed  distance  upon  their 
parole.  It  is  here  necessary  to  observe, 
that  all  watering-places,  (among  which 
Bath  is  considered  as  one,)  are  expressly 
excluded,  by  order  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  from  being  the  residences  of  pri¬ 
soners  of  war.  The  following  depots 
have  been  allotted  for  that  purpose : 
Asborn  orAsboum,  in  Derbyshire;  Ashby- 
dc-la-Zouch,  ditto;  Brecon,  South  Wales; 
Bishop's  Waltham, Hampshire;  Crediton, 
Devonshire;  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire; 
Dover,  Kent;  Launceston,  Cornwall; 
Litchfield,  Staffordshire;  Leek,  ditto; 
Montgomery,  North  Wales;  Moreton- 
Hampstead, Devonshire;  Odiham, Hamp¬ 
shire;  Peebles,  Tweedale,  North  Britain; 
Tiverton,  Devonshire;  Thame,  Oxford¬ 
shire;  Wincanton, Somersetshire;  North¬ 
ampton  ;  Reading,  Berkshire;  Ashbur¬ 
ton,  Devonshire;  Andover,  Hampshire. 

Volunteer  and  Local  Militia  Office 
is  at  No.  34,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster.  The  accompts,  accep¬ 
tance  of  bills  and  correspondence  re¬ 
lative  to  these  branches  of  service,  are 
here  conducted  under  the  immediate 
controul  of  the  war-office.  It  consists 
of  a  general  agent,  1  assistant,  3  ledger 
keepers,  8  clerks. 

IGar-OFFicE,  Horse  Guards.  The 
establishment  of  the  war-officc,  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  1796,  according  to  the  last  public 
document  on  that  head,  consisted  of 
the  secretary  and  deputy  secretary  at 
war,  a  first  clerk,  and  three  principal 
clerks,  and  eight  persons  or  their  assist¬ 
ants,  placed  at  the  head  of  different 
departments  of  the  office.  The  following 
is  the  present  establishment :  1  secre¬ 
tary  at  war,  1  deputy  ditto,  1  chief  exa¬ 
miner  of  army  accounts,  1  first  clerk, 
34  senior  clerks,  1  private  secretary  to 
the  secretary  at  war,  1  first  clerk  for  the 
department  of  accouuts,  1  second  ditto, 
1  third  ditto,  53  junior  clerks,  1  first 
clerk  for  the  department  of  the  volun¬ 
teers  and  local  militia,  5  clerks,  10  ditto 
belonging  to  ]\Ir.  Stuart’s  department, 
7  clerks  of  the  foreign  branch,  1  pay¬ 
master  of  widows’  pensions,  1  deputy 
ditto,  1  office-keeper,  4  messengers,  18 
assistant  messengers,  1  librarian,  1  store¬ 
keeper.  The  duties  of  this  office  are 
t!ie  examination  of  army  accounts,  and 
corresponding  thereupon.  The  secre¬ 
tary  at  war  decides  upon  the  propriety 
of  admitting  charges  against  the  public, 
which  have  been  incurred  under  peculiar 
circumstances  not  justifying  their  ad- 
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mission  without  his  authority.  In  other 
respects  he  acts  ministerially.  To  this 
office  is  attached  a 

Foreign  Department,  where  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  foreign  regiments,  or  mer¬ 
cenaries,  in  the  service  of  England,  is 
transacted.  This  office  is  in  Duke  Street, 
Westminster;  its  establishment  consists 
of  7  clerks,  including  1  chief,  3  messen¬ 
gers. 

With  respect  to  the  emoluments 
which  certain  persons  in  the  war-office 
receive  under  the  head  of  fees,  and  gra- 
tuilies,  it  appeared  upon  examination  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  “  that  no  document  is  to  be  found 
at  the  war-office,  authorizing  the  several 
and  respective  fees,  which  may  be  de¬ 
manded  therein;  nor  does  any  officer 
belonging  to  the  department,  or  retired 
therefrom,  know  of  any  orders  having 
been  given  on  the  subject.” 

In  consequence  of  the  several  state¬ 
ments  which  were  laid  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  fees  and  gratuities  of  various 
offices,  but  especially  of  those  received 
at  the  war-office,  it  was  recommended, 
that  the  whole  fees  and  gratuities  re¬ 
ceived  in  them,  should  constitute  one 
general  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
clerk  of  each  office,  towards  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  office,  and  that  the 
salaries  of  the  under  secretaries,  clerks, 
and  other  officers,  together  with  every 
other  attendant  expense,  be  paid  there¬ 
out  quarterly,  as  far  as  the  said  fund 
will  produce. 

It  likewise  met  the  approbation  of 
the  committee,  as  a  general  principle, 
that  those  persons  who  have  retired 
through  age  or  infirmities,  should  receive 
a  liberal  compensation  for  their  past 
services;  but  this  compensation  was  re¬ 
commended  to  be  limited  in  its  extent, 
and  to  be  given  in  conformity  to  certain 
regulations  which  were  proposed  re¬ 
specting  the  future  application  of  the  fees 
paid  at  the  war-office. 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  subject  of 
fees,  and  what  is,  oddly  enough,  called 
gratuities,  that  are  taken  from  every 
officer  in  the  service,  out  of  the  first 
issue  of  his  subsistence,  (which  is  also 
subject,  in  primo  limine,  to  the  tax 
upon  property)  without  reprobating  the 
system  of  exacting  fees  at  all.  We 
could  write  volumes  upon  the  partial 
operation  of  the  tax  quoad  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  policy  and  justice  of 
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increasing,  instead  of  decreasing,  the  pay 
of  British  officers.  That  of  the  non¬ 
commissioned  and  privates  is  ample. 
But  there  is  scarcely  any  tradesman 
from  whom  an  officer  is  obliged  to  pur¬ 
chase  his  necessaries,  whose  situation, 
in  this  respect,  is  not  preferable.  The 
latter  may  elude,  or  fight  off  his  tax,  for 
several  months;  indeed,  strictly  speaking, 
he  is  not  taxed  at  all :  for  (as  was  the 
case  some  years  ago  when  a  fresh  duty 
was  laid  upon  port  wine,)  the  trades¬ 
man  not  only  provides  for  the  tax  in 
the  increased  price  of  his  commodity, 
but  he  also  takes  care  to  secure  a  snug 
per  centage,  by  way  of  private  emolu¬ 
ment.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  sup¬ 
posed,  that  in  thus  arguing  for  the  total 
abolition  of  fees  upon  commissions,  and 
a  reduction,  (if  not  a  repeal)  of  the  tax 
upon  income,  as  far  as  regards  the 
navy  and  army,  we  are  for  diminishing 
the  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the  war- 
office,  or  taking  ofF  any  fair  emolument 
of  office  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
muster-master-general,  &c.  &c.  On 
the  contrary,  we  would  wish  to  see  every 
real  and  efficient  servant  of  the  crown 
handsomely  paid  for  his  attendance, 
and  even  generously  provided  for  in  his 
retirement.  But  never  let  it  be  said 
that  in  a  country  like  ours,  and  with 
such  resources,  statesmen  have  descend¬ 
ed  to  the  mean  and  paltry  expedient  of 
cutting  deeply  into  the  hard-earned  loaf 
of  the  fighting  man,  to  answer  the  just 
claims  of  their  civil  servants.  See  Bri¬ 
tish  Pay  and  Sinecure. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  come  into  the  War  Office, 
and  the  form  of  the  examination  which 
they  undergo  there,  it  has  been  stated 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
first  head  consists  of  the  annual  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  ordinary  and  incidental 
charges  of  established  regiments;  the 
second  may  not  inaccurately  be  defined 
regimental  extraordinaries,  or  incidental 
expenses  more  properly  belonging  to 
established  corps  than  to  the  army  in  ge¬ 
neral,  which  latter  are  known  by  the  term, 
“  Extraordinaries  of  the  Army.”  All 
claims,  made  by  the  regimental  agents, 
come  under  the  inspection  of  the  “  Ex¬ 
aminer  of  Army  Accounts,”  to  whose 
office  they  are  transmitted  of  course, 
in  virtue  of  a  general  delegation  of  that 
duty  to  him  by  the  secretary  at  war: 
alter  his  examination  and  report,  the 
secretary  at  war,  in  many  instances, 
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orders  partial  issues  of  money  by  letter, 
to  the  paymaster  general.  No  :  >1 
payment  is  made,  except  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  warrant  countei  signed  by 
the  secretary  at  war,  and,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  by  three  lords  of  the  treasury. 
The  regimental  agents  account  finally 
to  the  secretary  at  war.  They  are  like¬ 
wise  accountable  to  him,  and  to  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  for  every  species  of 
mismanagement  or  misconduct  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  &c. 

The  forms  under  which  all  payments, 
derived  from  the  establishment  are  con¬ 
ducted,  consist  of  the  following  pa¬ 
pers  : — 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  regiment. 

2.  The  warrant  from  the  War  Office 
to  make  out  debentures,  with  the  state 
of  charges  annexed. 

3.  The  debenture  made  up  at  the 
pay-office. 

4.  The  final  or  clearing  warrant. 

5.  The  pay-office  state. 

The  War  office  department  has  no 
concern  in  framing  or  executing  the  in¬ 
terior  and  local  regulations  of  the  mi¬ 
litia  forces.  These  are  made,  altered, 
and  amended  by  the  lords-lieutenants 
of  counties,  after  having  been  submitted 
to  parliament. 

Office  for  the  Entry  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  Commissions  in  the  Line,  signed  by 
His  Majesty,  and  for  the  Receipt  of  Fees 
thereon.  This  office  is  situated  in  Par¬ 
liament  Street,  Westminster,  and  holds  a 
communication  with  the  War-office,  and 
the  commander  in  chief’s  office,  Horse- 
Guards,  in  all  matters  relating  to  com¬ 
missions  and  warrants  signed  hy  the  king. 
An  annual  official  Army  List,  containing 
the  names  of  ail  officers  belonging  to  the 
British  arm}',  guards,  line,  or  militia, 
is  also  issued  from  this  office,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  authority.  For  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  army,  a  monthly  list  is  like¬ 
wise  given  under  the  same  sanction,  at 
a  cheap  price.  This  office  consists  of  1 
chief  clerk,  1  deputy  and  3  junior  clerks 
or  assistants. 

Office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Colony 
and  War  Department.- — The  office  of  se¬ 
cretary  of  state  for  the  war  department, 
was  first  established  on  the  11th  of  July 
1794,  the  whole  business  of  the  war  de¬ 
partment  having  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  in  1793,  down  to  that 
period,  been  transacted  by  Mr.  Dundas, 
now  Lord  Melville,  in  addition  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  business  of  the  home  department. 
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The  accumulation  of  affairs,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  war,  had,  however,  as  it 
is  stated,  rendered  it  necessary  to  add 
four  clerks  to  the  ordinary  establish¬ 
ment,  and  to  employ  two  others,  be¬ 
longing  to  particular  blanches,  almost 
constantly  and  exclusively,  and  had  in 
such  manner  overloaded  every  indivi¬ 
dual  then  existing  in  the  office,  that  the 
necessity  of  a  separate  establishment, 
for  managing  the  affairs  of  war  exclu¬ 
sively,  was  soon  felt,  and  produced  the 
additional  office  of  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colony  and  war  department.  The 
office  is  in  Downing  Street,  and  consists 
of  1  principal  secretary  of  state,  2  under 
secretaries,  1  private  secretary,  1  chief 
clerk,  11  clerks,  1  precis-writer,  2  office- 
keepers,  1  housekeeper. 

Delays  of  Office.  The  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  embarrassments  to  which 
many  individuals,  but  most  especially 
military  men,  are  exposed,  through  the 
tardy  progress  of  official  business,  and 
which  have  obtained  a  sort  of  proverbial 
curse  under  this  term,  shew  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  regulations  being  made  out 
in  the  clearest  manner;  and  when  made 
out,  of  their  being  speedily  and  faith¬ 
fully  complied  with.  If  procrastina¬ 
tion  be  the  thief  of  time,  delays  in  of¬ 
fice  are  secret  abettors  of  it. 

Insolence  of  Office,  a  self-assumed 
importance,  against  which  little  minds 
are  never  proof,  and  of  which  great 
minds  are  almost  always  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  victims.  Clerks  in  office,  and  petty 
secretaries,  are  subject  to  this  weakness. 

A  Jack  in  Office,  a  creature  wffio, 
by  good  luck,  or  by  parliamentary  inte¬ 
rest,  &c.  gets  into  a  public  situation, 
and  mistakes  insolence  or  supercilious¬ 
ness  for  dignified  deportment.  Some¬ 
times  one  of  those  cringing  reptiles  who 
say  Yes  to  every  man  above  them,  and 
will  scarcely  condescend  to  sav  No  to 
their  supposed  inferiors.  Mere  drudges, 
and  creatures  of  all  work,  behind  the 
curtain,  and  self-important  fools  among 
hungry  dependants  or  starving  men  of 
merit.  See  Insolence. 

Casual  Offices  are  such  as  are  given 
for  life  by  patent,  commission,  &c.  and 
which  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  incumbent.  As  that  of  the  consta¬ 
ble  of  the  Tower,  &c. 

The  names  of  the  persons  belonging  to 
the  several  appointment-,,  are  annually 
printed  in  tlie  Royal  Calendar,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  lied  Book. 
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Offices  (with  architects)  all  thelodges 
and  apartments  which  serve  for  the  ne¬ 
cessary  occasions  of  a  palace  or  great 
house,  are  generally  so  calied. 

Offices,  in  a  figurative  sense,  kind 
tiers,  services  rendered,  and  voluntarily 
offered;  also  unkind  acts,  and  disservices 
done  in  the  same  manner. 

OFFICER,  (Officier,  Fr.)  This  word 
has  a  double  signification,  it  is  applied 
to  a  person  acting  in  a  civil  or  military 
situation  under  government. 

Board  Officer,  a  person  belonging 
to  a  Board,  either  in  a  civil  or  military 
capacity,  as  in  the  Ordnance,  &c. 

Officer.  Amongst  the  ancients, 
the  profession  of  arms  was  not  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  separate  avocation,  to  which 
men  devoted  the  whole  of  their  appli¬ 
cation  and  their  lives :  the  great  gene¬ 
rals  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans  were 
the  ministers  of  the  state,  and  the  lea¬ 
ders  of  popular  assemblies.  Pericles 
was  the  most  distinguished  orator  of 
his  time;  Xenophon  was  excellent  as 
an  historian,  and  iu  every  branch  of 
prose  composition.  All  the  great  ge¬ 
nerals  of  the  different  Grecian  states 
appear  to  have  been  men  highly  en¬ 
dowed  ;  strangers  to  no  branch  of  lite¬ 
rature  or  learning  then  known.  The 
first  Scipio  was  the  protector  of  genius, 
the  patron  of  the  arts,  the  friend  of 
talents.  Pompey  was  distinguished  as 
a  public  speaker;  Quintilian  says  of 
Caesar,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
could  have  rivalled  Cicero  in  eloquence, 
and  that  Tania  in  eo  vis  est,  id  acumen, 
ea  concitatio,  ui  apparent  ilium  eodem 
animo  dirisse  quo  bellavit.  It,  therefore, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  those  two,  the  greatest  na¬ 
tions  that  have  ever  trodden  the  earth, 
that  military  pursuits  ought  only  to  be 
followed  by  lesser  and  more  iguoble 
minds;  that  a  man  might  be  little  in 
the  other  avocations  of  human  life,  and 
great  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  happy 
discovery  had  not  yet  been  made,  that 
an  army  was  the  sink  of  the  state,  a 
drain  for  the  trash  and  refuse  of  its  po¬ 
pulation  of  every  description;  the  asy¬ 
lum  of  the  idle,  the  ignorant  and  the 
profligate;  the  temple  of  blockheads, 
where  the  chief  priest  might  be  the 
most  contemptible  of  the  human  kind. 
Send  your  son  into  the  army,  for  he  is 
tit  for  nothing  else,  has,  in  a  certain 
country,  become  a  common  phrase. — - 
Fortunately  for  that  nation,  she  has 
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not  yet  to  contend  for  her  existence. 
Predatory  war  in  Asia,  or  the  attacks 
of  islands,  when  you  are  masters  of 
the  sea,  do  not  require  natural  abi¬ 
lities  of  the  lirst  magnitude,  or  extensive 
military  knowledge  to  conduct  them ; 
but  the  hour  may  yet  arrive,  when  a 
great  general  may  be  wanting;  when 
the  war-hoop  may  be  heard  at  our  dem¬ 
and  the  battle  be  in  our  plains.  In  the 
moment  of  peril  our  Deliverer  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  found  in  that  wretched 
class  of  men,  who  are  unlit  for  all  other 
professions. 

Let  us  invoke  the  manes  of  the  illustri¬ 
ous  dead  of  all  nations,  wffio  have  hi  led 
the  world  with  the  glory  of  their  military 
exploits,  to  interfere  with  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  their  sacred  and  departed 
names,  and  to  rescue  the  profession  of 
arms  from  the  scoffs  of  folly,  and  the 
malignant  revilings  of  men  who  con¬ 
ceive  they  belong  to  graver  professions; 
as  if  there  could  be  any  profession  so 
grave,  as  that  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  defending  the  state !  As  long  as 
the  glory  of  nations,  and  the  fate  of  em¬ 
pires  shall  depend  upon  the  fate  of  bat¬ 
tles,  so  long  may  the  army  be  justly 
denominated  the  most  serious  of  hu¬ 
man  avocations,  the  most  grave  of  all 
professions;  and  that,  in  the  conduct 
of  whose  members  governments  ought 
to  feel  the  most  sincere  and  lively  in¬ 
terest.  Does  then  the  army  require 
no  attainments  ? — To  be  an  officer, 
is  no  previous  mental  discipline  neces¬ 
sary,  no  study,  no  reflexion,  no  power 
of  comparison? — To  teach  others,  ought 
you  to  he  untaught  yourself?  From 
what  has  been  seen  and  heard  in  other 
countries,  one  would  suppose,  that  it 
was  imagined  military  skill  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  legerdemain  trick,  the  art  of  a 
conjuror,  which  might  as  well  he  known 
and  practised  by  a  fool  as  by  a  wise 
man.  II. >w  often  has  it  been-  dinned 
into  our  (nut  offended,  because  ignorant) 
ears,  that  such  and  sucn  an  individual, 
though  not  a  sensible  man,  is  a  most 
excellent  officer!  The  time  has  at 
length  arrived,  that  such  wretched  pre¬ 
judices,  contradicted  by  the  experience 
of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  should  cease. 

There  is  no  profession  that  requires 
greater  knowledge  and  capacity  than 
the  army.  A  British  officer  is  often 
employed  at  such  a  distance  from  his 
own  country,  and  has  so  few  opportu¬ 
nities  of  communicating  with  his  go- 
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vernment,  that  he  must  teach  himself 
to  depend  more  on  the  resources  of  his 
own  mind,  than  the  general  of  any 
other  nation.  He  is  likely  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  with  many-things  not  strictly  mi¬ 
litary,  the  whole  responsibility  of  w  hich, 
the  exigencies  of  public  affairs  may  re¬ 
quire  him  to  take  upon  himself.  There 
is  no  service  in  which  extensive  views, 
and  great  knowledge  and  information, 
will  he  found  so  essentially  necessary  on 
particular  occasions,  as  in  ours.  We 
would  therefore  give  the  best  possible 
education  to  an  officer;  we  would  instil 
into  his  young  mind,  that  if  he  wished 
to  distinguish  himself  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  he  must  commence  by  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  superiority  as  a  man. 
To  laugh  at  learning,  and  to  hug  our 
ignorance,  is  the  miserable  fashion  of 
coxcombs,  and  the  imitation  of  those 
who  never  were  horn  to  he  eminent  in 
any  profession,  or  to  be  excellent  in  any 
human  pursuit.  An  officer,  because  he 
is  learned  in  the  closet,  is  not  less  brave 
in  the  field.  Knowledge  would  not 
only  be  useless,  but  mischievous,  if  it 
did  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  under¬ 
standing,  purify  the  heart,  and  elevate 
the  mind.  On  this  subject  there  is 
a  fine  observation  of  Addison  in  the 
Spectator:  he  says,  “  that  the  mind 
which  lays  fallow,  even  for  a  single 
moment,  vegetates  weeds  and  brambles, 
w  hich  afterwards  require  the  labour  of 
weeks,  months,  and  years  to  eradicate.’' 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  better  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  performance  of  great  ac¬ 
tions,  than  the  continued  exertion  of 
the  mind.  Men,  who  have  the  habits 
of  thinking  early,  transfer  those  habits 
from  one  subject  to  another.  Many  of 
the  officers  employed  on  the  staff  of 
the  French  army,  had  been  educated  as 
physicians  and  lawyers.  They  conse¬ 
quently  possessed  that  tone  and  energy 
of  understanding,  which  belonged  to 
men  who  have  exerted  all  the  powers 
of  their  minds.  They  adapted  their  old 
and  early  habits  to  their  new  profession. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  officers 
w  ho  made  a  figure  in  the  civil  wars  of 
England,  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
Bar.  Some  men  have  certainly  a  parti¬ 
cular  aptitude  for  particular  pursuits; 
yet  general  powers  of  thinking,  com¬ 
paring  and  combining,  may  be  applied, 
with  the  greatest  effect,  to  things  in 
their  own  nature  entirely  .  different. — 
But  the  difficulty  is  to  enable  a  man, 
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^vho  has  never  thought  at  all,  except  on 
trifling  subjects,  to  expand  his  mind, 
and  to  arrive  with  promptness,  deci¬ 
sion  and  exactitude,  at  some  of  the 
most  arduous  combinations  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect.  We  would  wish  to  raise 
officers  in  their  own  estimation ;  but 
above  all,  to  eradicate  some  foolish 
opinions  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  public  on  this  important  subject, 
without  due  consideration.  We  shall  be 
asked  by  some  pedant,  perhaps  a  mili¬ 
tary  one  (because  there  are  pedants  in 
all  professions,  and  bigots  in  all  reli¬ 
gions),  whether  we  would  make  a  scholar 
of  an  officer?  we  say  yes;  and  defend 
ourselves  by  the  practice  and  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  ancients,  and  by  the  precept  of 
intuitive  reason;  all  of  which  tell  us,  that 
though  knowledge  may  be  power,  yet 
ignorance  cannot  be  strength.  The 
army  is  at  times  the  most  active  of  all 
professions;  but  there  are  long  intervals 
of  leisure  and  inaction  which  cannot 
be  filled  up  by  the  mere  routine  of  mi¬ 
litary  duty.  The  vacant  mind  preys 
upon  itself,  and  acquires  those  listless 
lounging  habits  which  are  a  curse  to 
the  possessor,  and  the  constant  theme 
of  ridicule  to  those  who  do  not  estimate 
the  importance  of  the  army  to  the 
state,  and  who  know  nothing  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  but  that  he  is  dressed  in  red  or 
blue.  Temperance,  courage,  persever¬ 
ance,  moderation  in  prosperity,  con¬ 
stancy  in  adversity,  are  the  virtues  of  an 
officer.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  ac¬ 
quiring,  practising,  and  confirming  these 
noble  qualities,  so  that  at  length  they 
become  inherent  in  us,  and  constitute, 
as  it  were,  an  inseparable  part  of  our 
nature?  Why,  study  and  reflection;  to¬ 
gether  with  examples,  drawn  from  books 
and  history.  A  man  is  unfortunate  if 
books  do  not  make  him  wiser;  but  he 
must  have  pursued  a  very  ill-arranged 
course  of  studies  indeed,  if  he  has  not  be¬ 
come  better  by  their  perusal.  We  should 
recommend  reading,  above  all  things,  to 
officers,  because  it  is  apt  to  inspire  young 
men  with  that  necessary  respect  for 
morals  and  virtue,  which  tends,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  elevate  the  character, 
and  is  the  pure  source  from  whence 
great  actions  generally  spring. 

Various  are  the  disputes,  how  and 
where  officers  are  to  be  educated,  and 
what  they  ought  to  know’?  In  our  opinion 
there  can  be  iittle  doubt  upon  the  mat¬ 
ter :  give  them  the  best  possible  educa- 
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tion,  and  teach  them  every  thing,  which 
is  necessary  to  be  known  by  an  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman,  in  a  free  country. 
All  knowledge  expands  the  mind;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  highest 
branches  of  the  military  duty  can  only 
be  practised,  with  success  and  elfect,  by 
men  of  the  greatest  reach  of  thought, 
and  quickness  of  intellect.  Away  with 
those  silly  notions,  that  the  practice  of 
the  profession  of  arms  only  belongs  to 
inferior  men.  Ignorance,  prejudice, 
and  trade  may  maintain  the  position, 
but  history,  truth,  and  philosophy  all 
contradict  it.  An  officer  must  be  cool 
and  collected,  and  rise  above  himself  in 
those  moments  of  peril  and  danger 
which  appal  other  men.  He  must  be¬ 
come  more  fearless  as  the  causes  of 
fear  increase;  he  must  possess  a  mind 
of  the  greatest  possible  extension,  which 
embraces  the  entire  of  a  subject  in  one 
grasp,  and  can  think,  decide,  and  act  in 
the  same  moment.  These  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  these  powers  of 
mind  are  certainly  not  the  portion  of 
ordinary  men,  but  of  those  fortunate 
Beings  who  are  born  under  the  influence 
of  the  most  auspicious  planets.  They 
are  innate,  they  may  be  improved  by 
study,  labour,  and  reflexion,  but  they 
are  implanted  by  the  hand  of  Nature 
alone.  We  think  it  can  be  proved  from 
the  example  of  the  ancients,  that  the 
men  who  performed  the  most  glorious 
achievements  in  war,  were  often  the 
distinguished  writers,  the  splendid  ora¬ 
tors  of  the  teras  in  which  they  flou¬ 
rished. 

We  certainly  want  a  fixed  standard, 
by  which  we  can  estimate  the  compara¬ 
tive  degree  of  merit  of  distinguished 
generals,  in  different  ages  in  different 
countries.  The  King  of  Prussia  thought, 
that  Caesar  and  Hannibal  were  the  great¬ 
est  generals  who  had  appeared  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  warfare,  and  that  the  contest 
for  superiority  lay  between  them.  With¬ 
out  any  servile  submission,  we  incline  to 
be  of  the  same  sentiment.  But  at  all 
events  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
great  generals  of  antiquity  were  more 
distinguished  as  men,  than  those  of 
modern  times.  Whence  it  appears 
to  follow,  that  military  knowledge  has 
not  gained  ground  by  making  the  army 
a  distinct  and  separate  profession. — 
There  are  many  and  long  intervals  of 
leisure  in  the  life  of  an  officer,  which 
cannot  be  filled  up  by  the  mere  constant 
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recurring  details  of  petty  duties.  Un¬ 
occupied  minds  can  produce  those  weeds 
and  noxious  herbs  of  which  Addison 
speaks.  The  best  preparation  for  ac¬ 
tual  warfare  is,  that  the  mind  of  the 
officer  should  be  tutored  by  study  and 
application,  and  the  body  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  strengthened  by  exercise,  and  la¬ 
bour,  useful  to  the  state,  and  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  own 
health  and  vigour.  Instead  of  spending 
their  whole  lives  perouetting  on  a  pa¬ 
rade,  and  performing  evolutions  which 
are  practised  every  where  but  in  a  field 
of  battie,  the  generals  of  the  ancients 
found  time  for  all  employments,  and 
their  soldiers  executed  the  most  stupen¬ 
dous  works;  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  example 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  order  to 
persuade  officers,  that  learning,  science, 
and  eloquence,  are  not  incompatible 
with  their  profession,  and  the  main  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  lives  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  are  the  ornaments  which  have 
added  lustre  to  the  character  of  the  most 
celebrated  warriors,  who  have  appeared, 
in  the  most  military  ages  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  we  have  digressed  too  much  on 
this  subject;  but  we  think  we  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  there  is  a  bearing  and  an  in¬ 
clination  to  form  conclusions  on  this 
question,  which  may  ultimately  become 
extremely  injurious  to  the  public,  aud 
tend  to  impress  opinions  on  the  officers 
of  the  army,  highly  detrimental  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  the  service  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  Many  causes  have  operated 
to  damp  the  military  spirit  in  England ; 
the  clamour  and  jealousy  which  existed 
against  standing  armies  for  many  years 
after  the  revolution,  the  wealth  poured 
in  by  trade,  the  superior  rewards  offered 
by  all  other  professions,  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  taxes  and  all  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  and  the  adequate  state  of 
military  subsistence,  which  now,  for  a 
century,  (except  in  the  inferior  ranks,) 
has  always  remained  the  same.  To  this 
also  must  be  added  the  operation  of 
the  tax  upon  income,  which  is  more 
severely  felt  by  a  British  officer,  than 
by  the  lowest  tradesman  in  the  empire. 
Till  the  very  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  European  armies  were  full 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England.  In 
an  action  in  the  Dutch  war,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Duke  of  York’s 
ship  was  crouded  with  volunteers  of  the 
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first  fashion;  three  of  whom  were  killed 
near  his  person.  Amongst  this  class  of 
men,  at  present,  there  appears  to  be 
little  ambition  to  acquire  military  lame. 
An  attachment  to  party,  a  speech  deli¬ 
vered  with  effect  in  either  house  of  par¬ 
liament,  is  a  more  sure  road  to  power 
and  influence,  than  half  a  dozen  victo¬ 
ries.  In  other  countries,  the  army, 
though  it  does  not  lead  to  wealth,  has 
always  been  considered  as  the  first  of 
the  professions,  and  makes  some  com¬ 
pensations  for  the  various  mortifications 
and  privations  to  which  officers  are 
every  where  more  exposed  than  any 
other  class  of  the  community.  Every 
means  ought  to  be  taken  to  excite  a  mi¬ 
litary  spirit  in  England  :  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way,  and  serious  ones 
too.  Our  commerce,  our  manufac¬ 
tures;  but,  above  all,  our  party-spirit, 
occupy  so  much  wealth,  time,  and  at¬ 
tention,  that  our  army  must  naturally 
be  in  the  back  ground.  Men  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  talents  will  not  pursue  an  infe¬ 
rior  line,  where  they  may  pass  their 
whole  lives  without  having  a  single  op¬ 
portunity  of  exertion,  or  arriving  at 
those  distinctions  in  the  state,  which  fall 
to.the  lot  of  men  in  other  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions.  In  peace,  they  are  neglected  by 
the  government :  in  war,  they  pass  years 
in  pestilential  climates  without  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  wealth,  the  hope  of  glory,  or 
where  industry  is  unavailing  and  talent 
is  buried;  where  they  drag  a  miserable 
existence  without  consolation,  and  die 
unknown,  unpitied,  and  unmonrned  by 
that  country  to  whom  they  have  made  a 
sacrifice  of  their  time,  their  fortunes, 
their  health,  and  ultimately  of  their  lives. 

Having  received  this  article  from  one 
of  the  best  informed  sources,  we  give  it 
to  our  military  readers  with  very  little  al¬ 
teration,  or  comment  of  our  own.  We 
shall  only  conclude  by  observing,  that 
commanding  officers,  and  indeed  all  offi¬ 
cers,  should  invariably  recollect  what  has 
been  so  well  said  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden.  He  finished  his  course 
(to  use  the  historian’s  own  words)  as  an 
hero  ought  to  do,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  the  word  of  command  betwixt  his 
lips,  and  victory  in  expectance,  conclud¬ 
ing  all  with  this  religious  ejaculation, 
My  God!  My  God!  Or  as  some  of 
our  own  countrymen,  a  Wolfe  and  a 
Nelson!  have  exclaimed  in  the  agony  of 
death,  on  being  told  that  the  victory  was 
gained.  Then  I  die  contented ! 
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Officer  commanding  a  Battalion. 
The  duties  imposed  upon  this  officer, 
aud  the  consequent  responsibility  which 
must  result  from  them,  induces  us  to 
give  the  following  observations: 

However  vigilant  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  regiment  may  be,  it  too  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  the  grossest  irre¬ 
gularities  prevail,  which  are  out  of  his 
power  to  discover  and,  of  course,  to 
correct.  • 

It  is,  for  instance, essentially  necessary, 
that  all  the  spare  arms,  appointments, 
&c.  should  be  in  a  constant  state  of  rea¬ 
diness,  aud  that  all  the  men  should  be 
completely  armed  and  equipped,  and,  in 
every  respect,  fit  for  service. 

In  regiments  where  the  commanding 
officers  do  not  frequently  and  strictly 
inspect  the  several  companies,  gross  de¬ 
viations  from  the  rules  of  real  (Economy 
are  too  apparent.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  inspection  of  a  commanding  officer, 
officers,  having  the  charge  of  troops  or 
companies,  are  enabled  to  conceal  many 
deficiencies  by  causing,  on  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  inspection,  such  men  as  are 
not  fit  to  fall  in,  to  be  put  on  some  duty, 
and  the  faulty  arms  and  accoutrements 
to  be  exchanged,  and  to  he  given  to  these 
men  during  the  night.  To  avoid  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  this,  and  of  similar  practices, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  make  a  rule 
throughout  the  British  army,  that  one 
troop  or  company  should,  every  day,  be 
excused  all  species  of  duty.  During 
this  period,  the  books,  spare  arms,  ac¬ 
coutrements,  ike.  should  be  brought  into 
the  barrack  yard  or  front  of  the  bell- 
tents  in  camp,  the  troop  or  company  be 
turned  out,  and  put  through  certain 
evolutions  or  manoeuvres  by  the  senior 
officer,  in  the  presence  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer.  Bv  an  arrangement 
of  this  sort,  it  would  be  in  the  power  ot 
every  colonel  or  officer  commanding,  to 
see  the  whole  of  his  regiment,  in  the 
most  minute  way  on  a  given  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  troops  or  compa¬ 
nies,  to  judge  of  tbe  degree  of  attention 
which  every  captain,  having  the  charge 
of  a  troop  or  company,  had  paid,  either 
to  its  drill  or  interior  ceconomv,  and  thus 
ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  whole  for 
immediate  service. 

Impeding  field  Officer,  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  commander  in  chief 
for  the  express  purpose  of  attending  to 
the  exercise  aud  discipline  of  the  volun¬ 
teer  associations.  The  allowance  and 
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pay  of  this  officer  are  very  ample  in¬ 
deed. 

Inspecting  field  Officer  of  a  district. 
An  officer  appointed  by  the  comman¬ 
der  in  chief,  and  subordinate  to  the  adju¬ 
tant  general,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
examining  all  recruits  that  appear  within 
his  district.  He  is  allowed  an  adjutant 
and  surgeon;  but  his  pay  and  allowances 
are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  volunteer 
inspector. 

Recruiting  Officer  ( Officier  Rccru- 
teur,  Fr.)  an  officer  sent,  with  a  party, 
into  some  town  or  village,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enlisting  men.  He  must  com¬ 
municate  with  the  inspecting  field  of¬ 
ficers  of  recruits. 

Officers,  in  a  military  sense  are 
of  several  denominations  aud  ranks, 
viz. 

Commissioned  Officers  in  our  ser¬ 
vice,  are  those  appointed  by  the  king’s 
commission ;  such  are  all  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  to  the  cornet-and  ensign,  both  inclu¬ 
sive;  and  in  the  Blues,  or  Royal  Horse 
Guards,  the  quarter-master  bears  the 
King’s  commission. 

Wariant  Officers,  those  who  have 
no  commissions,  but  only  warrants 
from  such  boards,  or  persons,  who  are 
authorized  by  the  king  to  grant  them. 

Non-commissioned  Officers,  are  ser- 
jeant-majors,  quarter-master  serjeants, 
serjeants,  drum  and  fife  majors,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  of  regiments,  and  by  them  may  be 
reduced  without  a  court  martial.  But 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  captain  of  a 
troop  or  company,  or  other  subordinate 
officer,  to  reduce  a  serjeant  without  the 
sentence  of  a  general  or  regimental 
court  martial. 

General  Officers,  are  those  whose 
command  is  not  limited  to  a  single  com¬ 
pany,  troop,  or  regiment;  but  extends 
to  a  body  of  forces,  composed  of  several 
regiments:  such  are  the  general,  lieu¬ 
tenant  general,  major  general,  and  in 
some  armies  brigadier  general. 

General  officers,  having  regiments, 
may  be  summoned  to  attend  the  board 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  patterns  for 
clothing,  or  of  decidiug  upon  any  other 
point  which  concerns  the  interior  (Eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  service.  They  are  sum¬ 
moned  from  the  judge  advocate’s  of¬ 
fice,  to  whom  they  must  apply  for  leave 
of  absence  in  case  of  sickness.  Their 
letter  of  excuse  is  transmitted  by  him 
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to  the  adjutant  general,  who  lays  it  be¬ 
fore  the  board. 

Field  Officers,  are  such  as  com¬ 
mand  a  whole  regiment;  as  the  colonel, 
lieutenant-colonei,  and  major. 

Staff  Officers,  are  the  quarter-mas¬ 
ter-general  and  the  adjutant-general, 
brigade  officers  and  aids-de-camp,  also 
the  quarter-masters,  adjutants,  the  phy¬ 
sicians,  surgeons,  and  chaplains. 

Subaltern  Officers,  are  lieutenants, 
cornets,  and  ensigns;  and  with  respect 
to  the  grand  total  of  an  army,  all  officers 
under  the  rank  of  major. 

Flag  Officers,  are  admirals  who 
hoist  flags  at  the  mast  heads. 

Sea  Officers,  are  in  general,  all 
those  who  have  any  command  in  the 
Davy. 

The  following  observations,  which 
more  specifically  relate  to  guards,  are  so 
generally  applicable  to  every  other  mi¬ 
litary  situation  on  service,  that  we  re¬ 
commend  them  to  the  serious  attention 
of  every  officer: — 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  officers,  to  take 
notice  of  any  negligence,  or  impropriety 
of  conduct,  in  the  men,  whether  on  duty 
or  off  duty,  although  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  offending,  should  not  belong  to 
their  particular  regiments.  They  are 
immediately  to  report  all  neglects  of 
duty  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
guard ;  and  they  are  enjoined  to  confine, 
and  to  report  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  regiment  to  which  they  belong, 
any  non-commissioned  olFcers  or  sol¬ 
diers,  they  may  detect  in  disorderly 
practices,  or  who  appear  out  of  their 
quarters,  conducting  themselves  either 
in  point  of  behaviour  or  appearance,  in 
a  manner  unbecoming  soldiers. — Regu¬ 
lations  and  Orders. 

Brevet  Officer,  one  who  in  doing 
duty  with  other  corps  takes  rank  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  commission  which  he 
holds  from  the  king,  and  which  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  one  for  which  he  actually 
receives  pay,  or  by  which  he  can  do 
duty  in  his  own.  A  captain  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  sixty-second  regiment  of 
foot,  who  has  the  rank  of  brevet-major 
ih  the  army,  may,  when  that  corps  does 
brigade  duty,  command  every  captain 
oh  service  with  him.  The  word  brevet 
is  taken  from  the  French,  and  in  the 
instance  before  us  means  rank  without 
pay.  During  the  French  monarchy,  there 
were  various  instances  in  which  indi¬ 
viduals  held  posts  of  honour  during  the 
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king’s  pleasure,  or  during  their  own 
natural  lives.  Hence  dues  d  brevet, 
dukes  by  brevet;  or  to  use  an  ex¬ 
pression  more  familiar  to  us,  persons 
who  received  the  patent  letter  of  a 
dukedom  during  their  natural  lives. — - 
Brevet  likewise  signified  a  sum  attached 
by  order  of  the  king  to  the  sale  of  a 
commission,  or  place,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  deceased  person’s  wife,  heirs,  or  cre¬ 
ditors:  this  was  called  brevet  de  retenue. 
So  that  the  word  brevet,  though  limited 
to  one  sense  amongst  us,  was  applica¬ 
ble  to  rank  and  emolument  among  the 
French.  Hence,  breveter  signified  to 
give  a  person  a  commission,  place,  or 
employment;  to  invest  him  with  ho¬ 
norary  rank;  or  to  authorize  him  to 
receive  a  pension.  Brevet  de  capitaine , 
signifies  the  commission,  or  rank  of  a 
captain. 

Officers  and  Commissioners  of  the 
Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea  : 

The  civil  department  consists  of — 
The  president  of  the  council.  First  lord 
of  the  treasury.  The  two  secretaries  of 
state.  The  paymaster  general  of  land 
forces.  The  secretary  at  war.  The 
two  comptrollers  of  army  accounts. 
The  governor  and  lieutenant  governor. 
Salaries  unknown. 

The  military  department  consists  of 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  major, 
adjutant,  treasurer  (who  is  the  paymas¬ 
ter  general  for  the  time  being)  deputy 
treasurer,  1  clerk,  2  chaplains,  1  secre¬ 
tary  and  registrar,  2  senior  clerks,  2 
junior  ditto,  1  agent  and  paymaster  to 
the  out-pensioners,  1  magistrate  to  at¬ 
test  the  invalids  and  out-pensioners,  1 
physician,  1  comptroller,  1  steward,  1 
surgeon,  two  surgeon’s  mates,  1  apothe¬ 
cary,  1  truss  maker,  1  whitster,  1  ward¬ 
robe  keeper,  1  compter  of  coal  yard,  1 
organist,  1  clerk  of  the  works,  1  master 
lamp-lighter,  1  master  butler,  1  master 
cook,  1  second  cook,  2  under  cooks, 
1  scullery-man,  1  gardener,  1  master 
barber,  i  engine  keeper,  1  clock  keep¬ 
er,  1  canal  keeper  and  turncock,  1  sex¬ 
ton,  1  usher  of  the  hall,  1  porter,  1  cel- 
larman,  2  sweepers,  1  matron,  1  mas¬ 
ter  mason,  1  master  smith,  1  master 
painter,  and  1  plumber. 

The  names  and  appointments  may  be 
seen  in  the  Royal  Calendar,  commonly 
called  the  Red  Book. 

Field  Officers  belonging  to  the  seve¬ 
ral  regiments  of  militia  in  Ireland: — 

By  an  act  passed  on  the  24th  of 
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March,  1801,  the  number  of  field  offi-|  nature  of  that  duty  -.'hen  troops  are  en- 
cers  of  this  description  has  been  in-  |  camped : — 

creased  by  adding  one  additional  lieu-  The  officers  for  daily  duty  in  camp, 
tenant  colonel,  and  one  additional  ma-  independent  ot  guards,  will  be  a  general 
jor  to  such  of  the  Irish  regiments  as  [  or  generals  of  the  day,  according  to  the 
consist  of  eight  companies,  or  upwards,  I  circumstances  aufi  strengih  of  the  camp, 
and  one  additional  major  to  such  of  the  ,  Ir  large  camps,  there  will  be  a  lieute- 
said  regiments  as  consist  of  seven  com- 1  n a r. ’-general  of  the  day,  and  a  raajor- 
panies.  or  under.  The  following  coun-  general  of  each  wing,  or  one  major-ge- 
ties  consist  of  eight  companies  and  up-  1  ueral  of  cavalry,  and  one  ot  infantry; 
wards: — A ntrirn,  Armagh,  North  Cork,  and  majors  of  brigade  in  the  same  pro- 
Soyth  Cork,  City  of  Cc  k,  Donegal, I  portion  :  a  field  officer  per  brigade,  and 
City  of  Dublin ,  Galway,  Kerry,  Kil-  a  captain  and  subaltern  of  the  day  per 
kenny,  Kina's  County,  County  of  Lime-  \  regiment,  and  an  adjutant  and  quarter- 
rick,  Londonderry,  Louth,  Sleuth,  Mo-  master  of  the  day  per  brigade. 
vczhan,  Roscommon ,  Tipperary,  Tyrone, ;  The  general  ot  tne  day  is  to  superin- 
Waterford  and  Wexford.  The  Car  lore,  tend  the  regularity  ai.  1  discipline  ot  the 
Oran,  Clare,  North  Downshire,  South  ,  camp,  in  every  particular:  he  is  to  visit 
Doxnshire,  County  of  Dublin ,  Ferma-  the  guards  ot  the  camp  and  the  outposts 
nagh,  Kildare,  Leitrim,  City  of  Lime-  'unless  the  latter  are  put  under  the 
rick,  Longford,  North  Mayo,  South  command  of  some  particular  officer;: 
Mayo, Queen  sCounty,  Sligo,  Westmeath,  |  be  is  to  call  out  an  !  inspect  the  inlying 
and  Wicklow  regiments,  consist  of  se-  j  pickets,  as  often,  and  at  such  times, 
ven  companies,  or  are  under  seven  com-  .  as  he  thinks  proper :  he  is  to  receive  all 
panies.  |  reports  in  camp,  and  make  immediate 

All  such  additional  field  officers,  if  communication  of  any  extraordinary  oc- 
qualified.  in  manner  as  field  officers  ot  ;  currences  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
the  same' rank  in  the  militia  of  Ireland  |  Ttie  captain  o:  the  day  ot  each  regi- 


are  now  bv  law  required  to  be,  and  not 
disapproved  of  by  the  lord  lieutenant. 


ment,  superintends  the  cleanliness  and 
regularity  of  the  camp  of  the  regiment: 


or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of.  he  attends  the  parading  ol  ail  regimental 
Ireland,  within  fourteen  days  after  such !  guards,  orders  the  rol.  to  be  called  Ire- 
certificate  shall  have  been  laid  before !  quently,  and  at  uncertain  hours,  and  re- 
him  or  them,  shall,  to  all  intents  and  I  ports  every  thing  extraordinary  to  the 
purposes,  be  deemed  and  taken  as  field  j  commanding  officer, 
officers  of  the  respective  regiments  in  j  The  subaltern  of  the  day  assists  the 
the  respective  ranks  to  which  their  com- '  captain  in  his  various  dunes,  and  re¬ 
missions  shall  respectively  appoint  them;  ports  to  him  any  irregularity,  which 
and  shall  have  the  same  powers  accord-  may  come  to  his  knowledge, 
iag  to  such  commissions  respectively,  The  captain  ann  subahem  ot  the  day, 
that  other  field  officers  in  the  militia  are  each  to  visit  the  hospital  at  uncer- 
dow  have,  aiid  shall  have  rank,  and  re-  tain  hours,  the  captain  is  to  make  his 
ceive  pay  according  to  such  rank  irom  report  ot  the  stale  of  the  hospital  to 
the  dates  of  their  respective  con: mis-  the  commanding  officer  ot  the  regiment, 
sions,  in  maimer  and  form  as  the  field  The  regularity  ot  tne  men's  messing 
officers  of  the  militia  regiments  of  lie-  is  an  object  of  pr.  p  irtance. — 

land  are  now  entitled  thereto.  The  captain  or  subaltern  ot  the  day 

Officer  in.  waiting.  The  officer  must  visit,  ana  inspect  the  kettles,  at 
Dext  for  duty  is  so  called.  He  'is  always  the  hour  appointed  for  cooking,  and  no 
mentioned  in  orders,  and  ought  to  be 
ready  for  the  service  specified,  at  a  mi¬ 
nute's  warning.  He  must  not,  on  this 
account,  quit  the  camp,  garrisoD,  o 
cantonmeuts. 

Officer  of  the  Dav,  an  officer  whose 


kettle  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Kitchens 
ti.i  this  inspection  is  made,  and  the  sig¬ 
nal  is  given  bv  the  drum  tor  the  men 
dine,  which  should  be  at  the  same 
hour,  throughout  the  camp.  Indepen¬ 
dent  of  this  regimental  arrangement. 


r  to 


immediate  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  in-  the  officers  of  companies  must  daily  and 
tenor  aeconoinv  and  good  order  of  the '  hourly  attend  to  the  messing  and  ecery 
corps  to  which  he  belongs,  or  of  those  circumstance  ot  the  (economy,  of  their 
with  which  he  does  mixed  duty.  The  i  companies,  in  camp  mure  particularly 
following'  regulations  will  exp.ain  the  than  in  quarters. 

1 
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The  adjutant  of  the  day  of  the  bri¬ 
gade  is  to  assist  the  brigade-major  in 
the  various  details  of  it,  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  brigade-major  is  to  receive 
and  execute  all  orders:  it  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  necessary  for  him  likewise 
to  attend  for  orders,  at  head  quarters. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  quarter  master  of 
the  day  of  the  brigade,  to  attend  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  camp;  to  take  care 
that  ail  broken  glass  and  filth  of  all 
kinds  be  removed,  for  which  the  quarter 
master  of  each  regiment  is  responsible, 
as  far  as  the  camp  of  his  regiment  is 
concerned. 

The  officers  on  duty  and  those  in 
waiting,  as  next  for  duty,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  Do  be  mentioned  in  the  orders  of 
the  day,  are  constantly  to  remain  in 
camp,  or  within  their  cantonments. — 
No  officer  is,  on  any  account,  to  sleep 
out  of  camp,  or  cantonments,  without 
leave. 

Officers  making  written  reports  are 
to  sign  them,  specifying  their  rank  and 
the  regiments  to  which  they  belong. 

All  orders  relating  to  the  men  are  to 
be  read  to  them  by  an  officer  per  com¬ 
pany,  at  the  next  parade  after  such  or¬ 
ders  are  given  out. 

When  there  is  a  field  officer  of  the 
day,  it  is  his  duty  to  visit  all  guards  fre¬ 
quently,  during  the  day  and  night.  In 
the  morning,  on  the  dismounting  of 
the  guards,  he  will  collect  the  reports, 
and  carry  them  to  the  governor  or 
commandant,  together  with  any  obser¬ 
vations  he  may  himself  have  made,  in 
the  course  of  his  duty  in  the  preceding 
day.  When  there  is  no  field  officer  of 
the  day,  the  reports  will  be  collected, 
and  delivered  to  the  governor,  by  the 
captain  of  the  main  guard.  Each  regi¬ 
ment  must  have  an  alarm  post  assigned 
to  it,  to  which  it  will  repair  in  case  of 
fire,  or  any  other  extraordinary  alarm, 
either  by  day  or  by  night. 

The  officer  of  the  day  (and  indeed  the 
officer  in  waiting),  formerly  wore  his 
sash,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  of¬ 
ficers  on  guard,  &c.  At  present  no  such 
distinction  can  exist,  as  every  military 
man,  in  commission,  and  regimentally 
dressed,  must  invariably  wear  his  sash. 
This  regulation  has  been  necessarily 
resorted  to  on  account  of  the  volunteer 
corps;  the  privates  of  which,  in  several 
battalions  or  companies,  are  dressed  like 
their  officers.  We  still  lament,  that 
a  rule  should  be  wanting  to  render 
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all  armed  establishments  subject  to  one 
system,  as  far  as  relates  to  dress  and 
discipline;  we  mean  a  rule  of  ostensible" 
gradation,  as  in  other  services. 

Marine  Officers,  all  those  who  com¬ 
mand  in  that  body  of  troops  employed 
in  the  sea  service,  under  the  direction 
of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

Well  OFFICERED.  A  regiment  is 
said  to  be  well  officered,  when  it  has 
not  only  its  full  complement  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  but  the 
several  individuals  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  it,  are  remarkable  for 
good  order  and  discipline.  The  French 
say  bien  commandt. 

Civil-Law-OYFICERS.  Officers  so 
called  from  acting  in  civil  causes,  under 
peculiar  regulations  of  their  own,  un¬ 
connected  with  the  common  courts  of 
justice.  They  are  as  follow  : 

The  Advocate,  is  admitted  into  the 
Commons,  after  having  regularly  taken 
his  degrees  of  LL.D.  He  remains  one 
year  silent, attending  the  courts,  and  then 
is  allowed  to  plead  in  all  the  different 
courts  of  Doctor’s  Commons.  Assoon  as 
admitted,  he  must  be  appointed  surrogate 
to  the  judges  ecclesiastical,  and  of  the 
Admiralty  Courts.  This  is  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  judge  in  all  legal  acts ; 
and  sometimes  he  sets  for  him  in  his  ab¬ 
sence.  He  ranks  after  king’s  seijeants. 

The  king’s  Advocate  is  a  civil  law 
officer,  appointed  by  the  crown.  He 
takes  all  causes  when  the  crown  is  con¬ 
cerned,  both  in  prisage  and  otherwise. 

Martial  is  an  officer  belonging  to, 
and  attending  the  Admiralty  Court,  and 
ought  always  to  be  present.  He  receives 
all  reports  of  sales,  &c.  he  has  all  pri¬ 
soners  under  his  care,  and  has  a  consi¬ 
derable  allowance  out  of  all  prizes  con¬ 
demned  to  the  crown.  This  is  a  very 
lucrative  place.  In  all  naval  courts-mar¬ 
tial,  he  officially  attends  as  the  person 
who  superintends  the  prisoner. 

l^roctors  are  officers  established  to 
represent  in  judgment  the  parties  who 
empower  them,  by  a  warrant  under  their 
hands,  called  a  proxy,  to  appear  for  them, 
to  explain  their  rights,  to  manage  and  in¬ 
struct  their  cause,  and  to  demand  judg¬ 
ment.  The  proctor  in  civil  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  attorney  in  the  com¬ 
mon  law.  There  are  at  present  about 
65,  with  the  king’s  proctor.  All  causes 
in  the  Admiralty  Courts,  Doctor’s  Com¬ 
mons,  are  carried  on  by  proctors.  The 
officers  of  the  navy  all  are  obliged  to 
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refer  their  causes  to  the  king’s  proctor. 
The  proctors  are  not  more  concerned 
for  the  army,  than  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  excepting  in  joint  cap¬ 
ture  cases,  disputes  of  divivion  of  pri¬ 
ses  between  the  army  and  navy,  which 
sometimes  occur,  and  are  determined 
after  hearing  by  the  judge  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  All  wills  go  through  the  hands 
of  the  proctors,  before  they  pass  the 
seal ;  as  also  marriage  licences  are  pro¬ 
cured  by  them. 

Registrar  is  an  officer  attached  to 
every  court  in  Doctor’s  Commons.  It 
is  necessary  to  observe  there  are  several 
courts  held  in  the  Commons,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  however,  are  the  Court  of  Arches, 
the  Admiralty,  and  Prerogative  for  wills 
alone.  The  principal  Registrar  is  in  the 
Admiralty  Court,  and  is  generally  a  no¬ 
bleman  of  rank,  the  emoluments  and 
salary  are  considerable.  The  Earl  of 
Hardwicke  is  the  present  Registrar ; 
under  him  are  two  deputies,  who  also 
share  a  very  great  income  arising  from 
the  sales  of  prizes,  &c. 

Surrogate.  See  Advocate. 

We  have  given  this  article,  (although 
not  strictly  a  military  one,)  because  the 
navy  and  army,  especially  in  matters  of 
prisage,  may  have  occasion  to  know  the 
several  officers  through  whom  their 
claims  must  pass. 

OFFICIAL.  All  orders,  reports,  ap¬ 
plications,  memorials,  &c.  which  pass 
through  the  regular  channels  of  com¬ 
munication,  are  called  official. 

^Noh-Official,  matter  which  does  not 
come  within  the  routine  of  official  duty 
or  business. 

Et^o-Official,  any  thing  done  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  official  duty. 

OFFICIER,  Fr.  officer. 

Officier  du  genie,  Fr.  an  engineer. 

Officier  sur  terre,  Fr.  a  land  officer, 
or  any  commissioned  person  in  the  land 
service. 

Officier  de  marine,  Fr.  a  sea  officer. 

Officier  de  la  marine  Angiaise,  Fr. 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  Bi  itish  navy. 

Officier  de  la  marine  Franguise,  Fr. 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  French  navy. 

Officier  sur  mer,  Fr.  a  sea  officer, 
or  anv  commissioned  person  in  the  sea 
service.  The  term,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  this  class  only,  it  likewise 
signifies  the  master,  boatswain,  pilot,  &c. 
of  a  ship,  in  which  case  the  latter  are 
called  officiers  mariniers,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  former,  who  are  stiled 
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officiers  de  la  marine,  or  persons  wh* 
have  naval  rank,  and  whose  immediate 
business  is  to  fight  their  ships.  These 
consisted,  in  the  old  French  service,  of 
admirals,  vice-admirals,  lieutenant-ge¬ 
nerals,  commodores,  captains  of  ships, 
or  post  captains,  majors,  captains  of 
light  frigates,  captains  of  tire  stiips,  cap¬ 
tains  of  stores  or  ordnance  vessels,  port 
captains,  to  which  may  be  added,  capi- 
taines  en  second,  together  with  the  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  enseignes  de  vaisseau,  whe¬ 
ther  actually  employed,  and  bearing 
rank,  or  being  only  en  second.  There 
were,  besides,  various  employments  and 
situations  under  the  old  French  govern¬ 
ment,  which  entitled  individuals  to  the 
appellation  of  officier.  Those  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  or  naval  nature  were  generally, 
or  specifically,  as  follow: — 

Officier  de  guerre,  Fr.  a  military 
man  or  officer. 

Officier  dans  les  troupes,  Fr.  any 
person  holding  a  military  situation  in 
the  army. 

Officier  general,  Fr.  a  general  of¬ 
ficer. 

Officier  subalterne,  Fr.  a  subaltern 

officer. 

Les  hauls  Officiers,  Fr.  commis¬ 
sioned  officers. 

Les  has  Officiers,  Fr.  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers. 

Officier  de  la  garnison,  Fr.  an  of¬ 
ficer  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  a  town, 
or  fortified  place. 

Officier  en  garnison,  Fr.  Any  of¬ 
ficer  in  garrison. 

Officier  au  regiment  des  gardes,  Fr. 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  guards,  fa¬ 
miliarly  stiled  with  us  a  Guardsman. 

Officier  duns  la  marine,  Fr.  au  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  marine  service. 

Officier  marinier,  Fr.  See  Offi¬ 
cier  sur  mer. 

Officiers  o  la  suite,  Fr.  During 
the  existence  of  the  French  monarchy  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  wear  the  uniform  of  a  regi¬ 
ment,  w ithout  being  otherw  ise  connected 
with  it.  These  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz. 

Officiers  a  la  suite  Sun  regiment, 
Fr.  officers  nominally  attached  to  a  re¬ 
giment.  Of  this  description  were  the 
gentlemen  appointed  by  the  German 
princes  who  were  in  alliance  with  France. 
It  is  mentioned,  as  a  fact,  that  before 
the  French  Revolution  took  place,  there 
were  42  lieutenantcolonels  a  la  suite  dv 
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rtgiment  Deux  Ponts;  the  prince  of 
that  name  having  been  permitted  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  strange  brevet  to  any  number, 
provided  the  officers  so  distinguished, 
never  went  into  the  town  where  the  re¬ 
giment  lay,  or  interfered  with  regard  to 
quarters,  &c. 

The  other  class  consisted  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  received 
their  brevets  from  the  war  minister, 
These  were  called  officiers  a  la  suite  de 
toute  I’armee;  or  officers  bearing  brevet 
rank  without  being  attached,  even  nomi¬ 
nally,  to  any  specific  corps. 

OFF-RECKONINGS,  (  Dtcompte, 
Fr.)  a  specific  account  so  called,  which 
exists  between  government  and  the  co¬ 
lonels  of  British  regiments,  for  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  men.  This  account  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  viz.  gross  off-reckonings, 
and  net  off-reckonings. 

Gross  Off-reckonings  consist  of  all 
the  pay  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  private  men,  above  t'ne  subsistence. 

Net  Off-reckonings  are  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  gross  off-reckonings,  reserved 
for  the  clothing  of  the  men,  after  the 
warrant  deductions  of  one  shilling  in 
the  pound,  and  one  day’s  pay  of  the 
whole  regiment  for  Chelsea  hospital, 
and  also  the  deduction  of  two-pence  in 
the  pound  for  the  agent,  have  been  made 
at  the  pay-office.  The  balance  of  the  pay 
of  the  officers,  over  and  above  their  sub¬ 
sistence,  after  the  warrant  deductions 
are  made,  and  the  respited  pay,  if  there 
is  any,  is  charged  to  the  officer,  is  called 
clearings ;  which  are  paid  by  the  pay¬ 
master  to  the  agent,  who  pays  them  to 
the  officers,  and  there  finds  his  two- 
pences. 

Colonels  of  regiments  either  pay  the 
clothier  ready  money,  or  allow  him  in¬ 
terest  for  forbearance.  But  no  colonel 
can  make  a  valid  assignment  of  the  off¬ 
reckoning,  till  the  clothier  has  exhibited 
to  a  board  of  general  officers,  appointed 
by  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose,  the 
patterns  of  each  species  of  clothing  he 
is  to  provide;  which  patterns  are  left 
with  the  secretary  to  the  clothing  board, 
at  the  office  of  the  comptrollers  of  the 
army,  and  compared  with  sealed  pat¬ 
terns,  already  approved  by  the  king; 
and  if  found  conformable  thereto,  are 
sealed  by  all  the  general  officers,  who 
compose  that  board,  in  testimony  of  their 
approbation  ;  and  when  the  clothier  has 
completed  his  clothing,  ready  to  be  de- 
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livered,  the  inspector  of  clothing  is  di¬ 
rected  to  view  the  said  clothing,  who 
certifies,  in  writing,  that  he  has  found 
it  conformable  to  his  Majesty’s  instruc¬ 
tions  in  quantity  and  quality;  which  cer¬ 
tificate,  together  with  the  colonel’s  as¬ 
signment  of  the  off-reckonings,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  clothier  to  the  board  of 
general  officers,  who  pass  the  assign¬ 
ment;  but  the  contract  between  the 
colonel  and  clothier  is  not  laid  before 
any  officer  whatsoever;  nor  is  any  ac¬ 
count  brought  afterwards  of  the  expense 
of  that  clothing.  Clothiers  provide 
clothing  for  the  complete  regiments,  as 
upon  the  establishment. 

There  are  several  other  articles  of  ex¬ 
pense  defrayed  out  of  the  clothing  fund, 
as  the  charge  of  package,  of  carriage  by 
land  or  water,  of  insurance,  when  sent 
abroad,  of  interest,  more  or  less,  as  thfc 
off-reckonings  are  paid,  of  fees  of  of¬ 
fices,  of  clothing  lost  by  desertion,  of 
small  accoutrements,  colours,  drums, 
and  other  contingent  charges.  The  off¬ 
reckonings  are  only  included  in  the  as¬ 
signment. 

OFFING,  (sea  phrase,)  a  space  in 
in  which  a  ship  may  ride,  or  sail,  having 
the  shore  near  her,  and  having  another 
a  good  way  without  her,  towards  the 
sea. 

OFFUSQUER,  Fr.  literally  means  to 
darken,  or  conceal.  Ce  bdtiment  est 
offusque  par  les  maisons  voisines.  This 
building  is  darkened,  or  concealed  from 
the  eye,  by  the  neighbouring  houses.  It 
likewise  signifies,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
to  be  out-done,  or  out-matched.  II  se 
sent  offusque;  he  feels  himself  outdone. 

OGEE,  ?  in  pieces  of  ordnance,  an 

OGIVE,  S  ornamental  moulding,  in 
the  shape  of  an  S,  taken  from  architec¬ 
ture,  and  used  in  guns,  mortars,  and 
howitzers.  See  Cannon. 

Ogive,  ( Ogive,  Fr.)  In  Gothic  vaults, 
those  arches  are  stiled  ogives,  or  ogees, 
which  cross  one  another  diagonally. 
The  French  likewise  call  them  crois'eet 
d'ogives. 

OGNON,  JV.literally  meansan  onion. 
The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  fami¬ 
liar  manner  by  the  French  to  express 
persons  standing  in  a  row.  Ils  etoient 
tous  en  rang  d'ognon.  They  all  stood, 
like  onions  in  a  row. 

OIL.  Every  soldier  is  supplied  with 
a  given  quantity  of  oil  and  emery,  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  his  arms,  ac¬ 
coutrements,  &c.  This  is  paid  for  by 
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the  captains  of  companies,  who  charge 
the  actual  expenditure  every  halt  year, 
under  the  head,  “  Emery,  Oil,  Crocus, 
&c.” 

OISEAU,  Fr.  (in  masonry,)  a  hod, 
or  machine  with  two  handies  which  is 
used  to  carry  mortar.  See  Volet.  Also 
a  sort  of  pallet,  or  flat  board  which  is 
used  by  masons;  especially  in  stucco 
work. 

Flan  a  rue  tfOiSEAU,  Fr.  any  re¬ 
presentation  which  is  given  from  a  bird’s 
eye  view  of  the  object. 

A  Yol  rfOiSEAC,  Fr.  in  a  direct  line. 

OLD,  a  term  used  to  distinguish  any 
thing  not  new,  or  of  any  specific  dura¬ 
tion.  As  an  Old  Regiment,  or  one  of 
long  standing,  and  out  of  the  break. 

Old  Guard ,  a  guard  which  has  done 
its  specified  tour  of  duty,  and  is  to  be 
relieved  by  another,  called  the  ^Sezc 
Guard. 

Old  Guard  ,  ?  words  of  preparative, 

New  Guard,  )  or  notice  which  are 
used  in  mounting  and  relieving  military 
guards.  The  French  call  these  guards, 
garde  descendante  aud  garde  moniantc, 
or  garde  qui  descende,  and  garde  qui 
monte. 

OXJSANT,  a  small  horn  which  was 
formerly  used  by  the  paladins  and 
knights-errant,  when  they  challenged 
their  enemies  to  fight,  and  set  them  at 
defiance. 

OLYMPIAD,  (in  chronology,)  the 
space  of  four  rears;  for  on  the  och  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Jupiter  Olympius,  near  Olympia.  The 
Greess  began  to  use  this  epoch  a  little 
before  the  building  of  Rome. 

OLYMPIC  Games,  were  instituted 
bv  Hercules,  A.  M.  2856,  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Olvmpius,  at  Olympia,  a  city  ot 
Elis,  in  Peloponnesus.  "Thev  were  cele¬ 
brated  every  four  years,  about  the  sum¬ 
mer  solstice.  The  design  of  them  was 
to  accustom  the  young  military  men  to 
running,  leaping,  and  every  other  mili¬ 
tary  exercise. 

OMBRE,  secher  a  f ombre,  Fr.  This 
term  is  in  use  among  the  French  founders 
of  artillery,  when  they  put  the  clay  or 
putty,  which  serves  to  form  the  cannon 
moulds,  oat  to  drv,  without  making  any 
fire  for  the  purpose. 

OMRA,  or  OMHRA,  Ind.  plural  of 
ameer,  a  lord.  Thev  ate  persons  ot  con¬ 
siderable  consequence  in  the  d  >minions 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  Some  of  them  are 
Commanders  of  1000  horse,  others  2000, 
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and  so  on  to  10,000 :  their  pay  being 
reculated  according  to  the  number  of 
their  horses.  The  governors  and  great 
officers  of  state  are  chosen  out  of  this 
body. 

ON,  a  preposition  frequently  used  in 
the  British  service.  It  precedes  those 
words  of  command  which  direct  the 
change,  or  formation  of  bodies  of  men 
upon  points  that  are  fixed,  viz. 

By  companies  on  the  left  backwards 
wheel.  The  left  pivot  man  of  each  com¬ 
pany  faces  at  this  cautionary  word,  and 
remains  a  fixed  point,  on  which  the  rest 
wheel  back  when  they  receive  directions 
so  to  do.  When  the  column  of  compa¬ 
nies  is  to  he  wheeled  into  line,  the  word 
on  is  equally  understood  to  direct  the 
moveable  parts  of  each  company  to¬ 
wards  the  given  pivot  which  faces,  and 
remains  a  fixed  point.  General  Dundas 
I  in  his  Drill  Instructions,  says,  To  the 
left  wheel  into  line;  but  in  the  third 
part  of  the  Regulations  To  is  wholly 
omitted,  and  the  commanding  officer 
uses  the  term  Left  zckeel  into  line,  et 
vice  versa.  Me  humbly  conceive,  that 
the  preposition  on  is  here  understood; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  in  breaking  into 
column,  the  component  parts  ol  a  line 
wheel  as  much  from  a  given  point,  as 
thev  do  to  a  given  one,  when  the  column 
returns  into  line.  M  hereas  by  using  on, 
or  understanding  it  to  be  used,  (when, 
for  the  sake  of  abbreviation,  it  is  omit¬ 
ted,)  we  preserve  the  true  meaning  of  the 
preposition,  keep  the  men  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  necessary  adhesion,  and 
shew,  that  whether  you  wheel  backwards 
or  forwards,  from  line  into  column,  or 
from  column  into  line,  there  is  one  in¬ 
variable  fixed  point  on  which  you  move. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  say,  on 
the  right  or  left  forwards  wheel  into  line, 
in  lieu  of  to. 

Ox,  a  word  of  command  in  the  corps 
of  drivers,  signifying  the  same  as  for¬ 
ward,  or  mote  on. 

Ox,  (En,  Sur,  Be,  Fr.)  a  word  vari¬ 
ously  used  in  the  English  language,  and 
applicable  to  many  circumstances  of 
military  arrangement,  viz. 

Ox  'Duty,  (En  faction ,  Fr.)  posted 
at  some  particular  spot,  and  responsible 
for  some  military  charge  entrusted  toone. 

Ox  Service,  doing  duty  abroad,  or 
being  subject  to  the  different  mom  e- 
vents  of  au  army  in  the  field,  actually 
employed.  The  Freuch  say  en  acti- 
tile. 
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On  Guard,  (De  garde,  Fr.)  subject 
to  some  particular  distribution  of  armed 
men,  for  the  defence,  or  security,  of 
any  place,  person,  or  thing. 

O.  H.  M.  S.  Initials,  (frequently  writ¬ 
ten  without  any  effect)  upon  the  super¬ 
scriptions  of  letters,  signifying  On  His 
Majesty's  Service. 

ON  AGRA,  (Onagre,  Fr.)  a  warlike 
machine,  which  was  used  by  the  ancients 
to  throw  stones  of  different  sizes.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Vegetius. 

ONDECAGON,  a  figure  of  eleven 
sides  and  angles. 

ONGLET,  Fr.  a  sharp  graver. 
Onglet,  Fr.  in  geometry,  that  por¬ 
tion  of  cylindrical,  pyramidieal,  or  uni¬ 
form  body,  which  is  cut  so  as  to  tra¬ 
verse  its  base  obliquely. 

Assemblage  en  Onglet,  Fr.  more  pro¬ 
perly  en  Anglet.  The  joining  two  pieces 
.of  board  together,  whose  extremities 
are  so  sloped  as  to  make  a  right  angle. 
Also  a  part  of  the  dam  or  turret  of  a 
sluice. 

ONSET,  assault,  storm,  attack. 
OPEN,  in  military  movements  and 
dispositions,  is  frequently  used,  but  is 
seldom  applicable  to  any  operations  in 
face  of  an  enemy;  the  ranks,  &c.  on 
such  occasions  being  generally  compact 
and  close.  In  formation,  the  word  open 
is  opposed  to  close,  viz.  open  column, 
open  distance,  open  order.  It  also  con¬ 
stitutes  part  of  a  word  of  command;  as 
rear  ranks  take  open  order ;  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  rear  ranks  take  close  order. 

Open  distance  in  column.  ( Distances 
entieres  en  cotonne,  Fr.)  The  intervals 
in  these  cases  are  always  equal  in  depth 
to  the  extent  in  front  of  the  different 
component  parts  of  the  column. 

Open  flank  in  fortification,  that  part 
of  the  flank,  which  is  covered  by  the 
orillon.  See  Fortification. 

OPENINGn/7rencAe$,  the  first  break¬ 
ing  of  ground  by  the  besiegers,  in  order 
to  carry  on  their  approaches  towards  the 
place. 

OPERATION,  (Operation,  Fr.)  the 
act  of  exerting,  or  exercising  some  power 
or  faculty,  upon  which  some  effect  fol¬ 
lows.  Hence  Military  Operation. 

Line  of  Operation.  All  the  forward 
movements  of  an  army  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  an  enemy,  penetrating  into 
a  country,  &c.  may  be  properly  called  a 
line  of  operation.  There  is  so  intimate 
and  so  necessary  a  connection  between 
this  line  and  the  line  of  communication, 
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that  no  army  can  be  in  security,  let  its 
temporary  successes  be  what  they  may, 
unless  a  strict  and  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion  be  given  to  their  relative  points 
of  continuity  and  correspondence.  The 
line  of  operation  in  a  siege  is  partial  and 
extremely  limited,  so  is  that  of  commu¬ 
nication;  but  upon  the  large  scale  of 
war,  these  two  lines  are  of  considerable 
extent  and  importance.  No  man,  in 
fact,  can  be  called  a  good  general,  or 
even  an  officer,  who  carries  his  views  so 
far  forward  as  to  venture  upon  a  long 
line  of  operation,  without  having  previ¬ 
ously  secured  his  line  of  communication, 
by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  is  to  move,  and  having 
his  flanks  so  thoroughly  covered,  that  he 
may  fall  back,  or  retreat,  according  to 
circumstances. 

Military  OPERATIONS,  ( Opera - 
tions  de  guerre,  Fr.)  Military  operations 
consist  in  the  resolute  application  of  pre¬ 
concerted  measures,  in  secrecy,  dispatch, 
regular  movements,  occasional  encamp¬ 
ments,  and  desultory  combats,  or  pitched 
battles. 

^  OPINIATRE,  Fr.  a  term  among  the 
French,  signifying  obstinate;  fool-hardy. 
They  apply  it  to  a  governor  of  a  town 
which  is  besieged  by  superior  forces,  and 
which  cannot  hold  out. 

OPINION,  in  military  proceedings 
which  regard  the  interior  government  of 
an  army,  this  word  signifies  decision, 
determination,  judgment  formed  upon 
matters  that  have  been  laid  before  a 
court-martial,  or  court  of  enquiry. — 
Hence,  the  court-martial  having  duly 
weighed  the  whole  matter  before  them, 

are  of  opinion  that - is  not  guilty 

of  any  part  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  him. 

The  word  opinion  of  a  court-martial, 
or  board  of  enquiry,  corresponds,  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  signification,  with  the  term 
verdict  in  civil  cases. 

Opinion,  officers  on  courts-martial 
give  their  opinion  by  seniority,  beginning 
with  the  youngest  in  rank. 

Opinion,  abstractly  considered,  may 
be  defined  an  assent  of  the  understand¬ 
ing,  with  some  fear  or  distrust  of  the 
contrary.  In  a  political  sense,  it  is  the 
acquiescence  of  the  mind  to  certain 
principles.  In  some  instances,  opinion 
and  principles  are  synonimous  terms.—. 
Hence,  French  revolutionary  opinions, 
or  revolutionary  principles. 

A  war  of  Opinion,  ( Guerre  /^opinion, 
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Fr.)  This  expression  has  grown  into  fa-  \  midable  a  force,  or  combination,  every 
miliar  use,  since  the  commencement  of  i  tiling  was  to  be  apprehended,  so  long  as 
the  French  Revolution,  and  was  never,  that  terrible  enemy,  opiuion,  remained 
nerhaps,  so  strongly  illustrated  as  bv  the  1  to  be  combated  against, 
perseverance  or  infatuation,  call  it  winch  OPIUM,  a  juice,  partly  of  the  resi¬ 
de  please,  of  the  French  people.  They  !  nous,  partly  of  the  gummy  kind.  Ac- 
have  shewn,  that  the  influence  of  opinion  ,  cording  to  Dr.  Johnson  s  extract  from 
is  paramount  to  every  consideration  in  IIill,  it  is  brought  from  >.atolia,  Egjp  , 
life.  Friend,  parent,  and  relation,  i.ave  i  and  the  East  Indies,  produced  from  the 

given  wav  to  the  superior  calls  of  public  white  garden  poppy,  with  which  the 

duty,  growing  out  of,  and  sanctioned  by,  I  fields  or  Asia  Minor  are  in  many  placet, 
'  .  6  own  Thp  first  effect  of  opium  is 


public  opinion. 

Opinion’,  Fr.  this  word  is  variously 
used  among  the  French,  and  as  we  have 
already  observed,  is  now  generally  at¬ 
tached  to  the  contest  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged  for  the  maintenance  of 
certain  principles  that  seem  to  have  al¬ 
tered  their  character.  The  nation  at 
large  had  in  fact,  taken  up  an  opinion, 
vrounded  upon  certain  principles,  which 
were  diametrically  opposite  to  those  their 
forefathers  had  implicitly  followed  for 
1100  years.  On  the  policy  or  impolicy 
of  the  new  creed,  or  opinion,  we  shall 
not  presume  to  offer  our  sentiments. 

i  •  .  1  1 _ •<  rlirrnccon 


sown.  The  first  effect  of  opium  is 
making  the  person  who  takes  it  cheerful; 
it  removes  melancholy,  and  dissipates 
the  dread  of  danger.  The  Turks  always 
take  it  when  they  are  going  to  battle:  it 
afterwards  quiets  the  spirits,  eases  pain, 
and  disposes  to  sleep.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  the  powerful  influence  of 
opium  over  the  natives  of  the  East  is 
related  by  Mr.  Orme,  in  his  history  of 
|  the  Carnatic,  page  270.— The  enemy  re- 
1  mained  quietly  until  noon,  when  having 
sufficiently  intoxicated  themselves  with 
opium,  they  began  to  swarm  out  in  great 
numbers;  but  the  field  pieces  (which 


not  presume  to  onei  uui  scimmt-uio,  luuumv.u,  ---  r  '  . 

The  subject  has  been  amply  discussed  were  served  by  Europeans)  kept  them 
amongst  us,  and  continued  for  some  j  for  some  time  at  a  distance;  every  s  o 
years,  to  he  as  obstinately  supported  by  j  doing  execution.  During  the  cannonade 
them  When  Great  Britain  formed  a  |  a  party  of  the  nabob  s  sepoys  crosse 
part  of  the  well  known  coalition,  the  pre-j  the  river,  and  taking  possession  of  a 

*  .  r-  1  i  _ C  T?  ,.mc  bn,„||  rhnll  fl’V  OUCH  IjOUSCtOf  I 
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serration  of  the  balance  ot  Europe  was 
the  ostensible,  perhaps  the  real,  cause  on 
our  part  for  entering  into  hostilities 
against  France;  so  that  the  war  in  1702, 
&c.  might  not  improperly  be  called  a 
war  of  policy,  or  political  necessity,  as 
far  as  it  regarded  the  coalesced  powers; 
but  it  has  unquestionably  been,  all  along, 
a  war  of  opinion  on  the  other  side. 

That  the  opinion  of  the  French  nation 
is  more  variable  than  their  climate,  the 
stupendous  elevation  of  the  present  em¬ 
peror  sufficiently  proves.  The  French 
familiarly  say,  Ilfaut  respecter  f opinion 
vublique;  le  pouvoir,  V empire,  l  influ¬ 
ence  de  l’ opinion . — Public  opinion  must 
he  respected,  or  attended  to;  the  power, 
the  dominion,  the  influence  of  opinion. 
L' opinion  est  la  reine  du  monde.  Opinion 
is  the  queen  of  the  world. — W  hen  the 
allied  armies,  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  1792,  were 
within  a  few  days  march  of  Paris,  it  was 
observed  by  a  firm  adherent  to  the  royal 
cause:  Que  malgre  fair  imposant  (Tune 
telle  force ,  ou  combinuison ,  on  acOit  tout 
a  craindre,  pendant  qu  il  existoit  tin  en- 
nemi  a  combative,  aussi  terrible  quetoit 
f  opinion.  That  notwithstanding  so  for- 


small  choultry,  (an  open  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers,  so  called 
in  India,)  at  a  little  distance  to  the 
right  of  the  other,  began  to  fire  from 
this  untenable  post,  upon  which  a  body 
of  300  Morattoe  horse  gallopped  up  to 
attack  them;  but  before  they  arrived 
the  sepoys  took  flight;  several  of  them 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  recross¬ 
ing  the  river  ran  into  the  city.  TheMo- 
rattoes  encouraged  hv  this  success,  (and 
still  flushed  with  the  opium)  now  gal¬ 
lopped  up  tow  ards  the  entrenchments  of 
the  great  choultry,  where  they  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  come  so  near,  that  several  of 
them  made  use  of  their  sabres  across 
the  parapet  before  the  troops  within 
gave  fire,  which  then  began,  and  second¬ 
ed  by  that  of  the  four  pieces  of  cannon 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  killed  and 
wounded  a  great  number  of  men  and 
horses,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire 
in  confusion ;  in  this  instant  an  officer 
unadvisedly  took  the  resolution  of  quit¬ 
ting  his  post,  and  passed  the  liver,  in 
older  to  give  Captain  Dalton,  (who 
commanded  the  detachment)  some  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  artillery ;  some 
of  the  soldiers  seeing  this,  imagined  that 
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he  went  away  through  fear,  and  con¬ 
cluding  that  things  were  worse  than  ap¬ 
peared  to  them,  followed  his  example, 
and  ran  out  of  the  entrenchment;  which 
the  rest  perceiving,  a  panic  seized  the 
whole,  and  they  left  the  post  with  the 
greatest  precipitation,  notwithstanding 
they  had,  the  minute  before,  given  three 
huzzas,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Morat- 
toes :  a  body  of  3000  Mysore  horse, 
who  were  drawn  up  on  the  bank,  im¬ 
mediately  galloped  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  charging  the  fugitives  with 
fury,  cut  down  the  whole  party  except¬ 
ing  15  men :  flushed  with  this  success, 
they  made  a  push  at  Captain  Dalton’s 
division  on  the  other  side.  All  these 
motions  succeeded  one  another  so  ra¬ 
pidly,  that  he  had  hardly  time  to  put 
his  men  on  their  guard  ;  more  especially 
as  many  of  them  had  caught  the  panic, 
from  having  been  spectators  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  their  comrades;  however,  some 
of  the  bravest  hearkening  to  his  exhor¬ 
tations,  stood  firm  by  the  artillery;  their 
behaviour  encouraged  the  sepoys,  who 
made  a  strong  fire  from  behind  the  low 
wall  in  their  front,  which  accompanied 
by  the  grape  shot  of  the  four  field  pieces, 
soon  abated  the  ardour  of  the  enemy, 
and  obliged  them  to  retreat,  leaving 
some  horses,  whose  riders  fell  within  20 
yards  of  the  muzzles  of  the  guns.  Cap¬ 
tain  Dalton  then  advanced  a  little  wav 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  he  had  collected  the 
dead  and  the  wounded.  Not  a  man 
who  escaped  could  give  any  reason  whv 
he  quitted  his  post,  all  of  them  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  at  the  time  when  they  took 
flight,  only  one  man  in  the  entrench¬ 
ment  was  wounded,  and  that  thev  had 
nine  barrels  of  ammunition. 

OPPORTUNITY.  In  addition  to 
what  has  been  said  respecting  occasion, 
which  is  nearly  similar  to  opportunity 
in  its  import,  we  shall  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  latter,  which  was 
also  honoured  as  a  goddess  among  the 
Pagans.  Opportunity  was  represented 
by  them  as  a  naked  woman,  with  a  long 
lock  of  hair,  but  bald  behind,  to  inti¬ 
mate,  that  opportunity,  if  not  laid  hold 
on  when  it  offers,  soon  slips  away;  also 
standing  with  one  foot  on  a  wheel,  and 
the  other  in  the  air,  holding  a  sail  in 
one  hand,  and  a  razor  in  the  other;  her 
feet  likewise  being  winged,  and  the 
wheel  in  continual  motion,  to  shew  that 
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opportunity  is  always  inconstant  and  in 
motion. 

To  OPPOSE,  to  act  as  an  adversary 
against  another,  to  resist,  &c.  It  like¬ 
wise  signifies  to  place  as  an  obstacle. 

OPPOSITION,  (in  geometry,)  the  re¬ 
lations  of  two  things,  between  which  a 
line  may  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
both. 

Opposition,  (in  England)  a  certain 
set  of  parliamentary  men,  among  whom 
there  are,  at  times,  military  characters, 
whose  almost  uniform  system  is  to  op¬ 
pose  the  measures  of  goverement.  These 
oersons  are  also  familiarly  called  the 
Outs,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ins,  i.e, 
out  of  place,  or  in  place.  The  French 
say,  la  partie  de  I’Opposition,  or  simply, 
l  'Opposition. 

Opposition,  hostile  resistance;  as  the 
army  did  not  experience  any  opposition 
in  that  quarter. 

To  OPPRESS,  ( Opprimer,  Fr.)  to  over¬ 
burthen,  to  crush  by  authority  and  vio- 
lence. 

OPPRESSOR,  C Oppresseur ,  Fr.)  Al¬ 
though  the  terms  oppressor  and  tyrant 
may  appear  synonimous,  there  is  never¬ 
theless,  a  shade  of  difference  between 
them.  Oppressor  means  more  immedi¬ 
ately  that  prince,  general,  or  governing 
power,  which  levies  contributions,  and 
imposes  taxes  beyond  the  means  of  the 
wretched  and  degraded  victims  to  supe¬ 
rior  force;  a  tyrant  takes  life  as  well  as 
property. 

OPPUGN.  To  oppugn,  is  to  attack 
by  force  of  arms.  The  term  is  not 
used.  It  also  signifies  to  reject  or  con¬ 
fute  an  opinion;  and,  in  a  bad  sense,  to 
resist  conviction;  as  to  oppugn  the  known 
truth. 

OPTER,  Fr.  From  the  Latin  Opto, 
I  chuse,  I  select  in  preference.  To  de¬ 
termine  upon,  to  express  a  particular 
wish.  Thus  in  the  conference  which 
the  Emperor  of  France  had  with  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  7th  of  Spain,  in  1808,  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  conversation  by  saying  : 
Prince!  II fautopter  entre  la  cession  et  la 
mort — Prince,  you  must  chuse  between 
the  surrender  ofyour  dominions,  or  death. 

ORANGE,  a  term  applied  to  those 
persons  who  adhered  to  the  stadtholder. 
Hence,  Orange  party.  The  troops  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  were  taken  into  Bri¬ 
tish  pay  in  Sept.  1799.  Also  a  faction 
which  has  prevailed  for  some  time  in 
Ireland ;  to  its  ruin  and  disgrace ! 


ORB 

ORB,  a  hollow  sphere. 

Orb,  in  tactics,  is  the  disposing  of  a 
number  of  soldiers  in  circular  form  ol 
defence.  The  orb  has  been  thought  of 
consequence  enough  to  employ  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  famous  marshal  de  Puy- 
segur,  in  his  Art  of  War,  who  prefers 
this  position,  to  throw  a  body  of  infantry 
in  an  open  country,  to  resist  cavalry,  or 
even  a  superior  force  of  infantry ;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  regular,  and  equally  strong, 
and  gives  an  enemy  no  reason  to  expect 
better  success  by  attacking  one  place,  in 
preference  to  another.  Ctesar  drew  up 
his  army  in  this  form,  when  he  fought 
against  Labienus.  The  whoie  army  of 
the  Gauls  w  as  formed  into  an  orb,  under 
the  command  of  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
when  fighting  against  the  Romans.  The 
orb  was  generally  formed  6  deep. 

ORBE,  Fr.  (in  geometry,)  a  sphe¬ 
rical  body  which  is  terminated  by  two 
spherical  superficies,  one  concave,  and 
the  other  convex.  Thus  when  a  small 
sphere  is  cirsuinscribed  by  a  larger  one, 
and  has  the  same  center,  the  difference 
is  an  orbe. 

ORDEAL,  (Ordalie,  Fr.)  a  method 
practised  about  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  of  trying  criminal  persons, 
by  fire  or  water.  This  mode  of  trial 
also  prevailed  in  France.  It  was  there 
called  Jugement  dc  Dicu,  or  Judgment 
of  God. 

Simple  Ordeal  was,  when  the  person 
accused  carried  in  his  hand  a  red  hot 
iron  of  a  pound  weight. 

Double  Ordeal,  was  when  he  carried 
a  hot  iron  of  two  pounds  weight. 

Triple  Ordeal,  was  when  he  carried 
a  hot  iron  of  three  pounds  weight.  If 
the  person  accused  pleaded  not  guilty, 
he  might  either  put  himself  upon  God 
and  his  Country,  as  at  this  day,  or  upon 
God  onlv,  presuming  that  he  would 
free  the  innocent.  In  which  case  he 
was  obliged  to  go  through  one  of  the 
above  trials;  whence  Fiery  Ordeal. 
Ordeal  was  either  by  fire,  or  zcater ; 
by  fire,  if  the  person  were  of  free  es¬ 
tate.  or  by  water,  if  he  were  of  servile 
condition. 

ORDER,  the  arrangement,  or  dispo¬ 
sition  of  things  in  their  proper  place; 
custom,  or  manner,  rule,  or  discipline; 
as  order  of  march,  &c. 

Order  of  battle,  the  arrangement  or 
disposition  of  the  different  component 
parts  of  an  army,  in  one  or  more  lines, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
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for  the  purpose  of  engaging  an  enemy, 
by  giving  or  receiving  an  attack,  or  in 
order  to  be  reviewed,  &c.  When  the 
line  is  drawn  out  for  battle,  each  man, 
in  the  infantry,  is  supposed  to  cover  22 
inches  of  ground  in  breadth,  and  one 
pace  in  depth. 

Parade  Order.  When  a  regiment  of 
horse  or  foot,  a  troop,  or  company,  is 
drawn  up  with  the  ranks  open  and  the 
officers  in  front,  it  is  said  to  be  in  pa¬ 
rade  order. 

Close  Order.  When  a  battalion  or 
company  is  commanded  to  take  close 
order,  at  the  word  march,  the  ranks 
(supposing  the  men  to  stand  three  deep) 
close  within  one  pace,  marching  one  and 
two  paces,  and  then  halting.  So  that 
close  order,  in  ranks,  comprehends  an  in¬ 
terval  of  one  pace  between  each. 

Open  Order.  When  a  battalion,  or 
company  is  commanded  to  take  open 
order,  on  the  word  march,  the  dressers 
front,  and  the  center  and  rear  ranks  fall 
back  one  and  two  paces,  each  dressing 
by  the  right  the  instant  it  arrives  on  the 
ground.  So  that  open  order  compre¬ 
hends  an  interval  of  two  paces  between 
each  rank. 

Extended  Order,  is  preparatory  to 
rank  entire,  and  is  frequently  practised 
in  light  infantry  manoeuvres.  In  order 
to  execute  this  movement,  the  files  of  a 
battalion,  or  company,  standing  two 
deep,  open  from  a  given  point,  leaving 
just  space  enough  for  one  man.  Some¬ 
times,  (and  indeed  almost  always,  when 
the  ground  will  permit.)  extended  order 
is  taken  by  facing  the  battalion,  or  com¬ 
pany  to  the  right,  or  left,  and  by  march¬ 
ing  to  either  flank,  until  the  whole  has 
gradually  doubled  its  original  front. — 
This  mode  is  extremely  simple,  and  con¬ 
sists  in  nothing  more  than  open  order  of 
files  from  the  right  or  left.  The  batta¬ 
lion  or  company,  alter  it  has  obtained  all 
its  relative  distances,  and  been  hailed,  is 
fronted,  and  each  rear  rank  man  springs 
into  the  vacancy  on  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand — Form  rani;  entire. 

Entire,  when  applied  to  rank,  means 
a  straight  line  composed  of  half  files. — 
See  Rank  Entire. 

Extended  Order  may  likewise  be 
taken  without  facing  to  the  right  or  left. 
This  is  effected  hv  every  file  moving 
sideways  to  a  given  distance;  sav  one 
pace,  or  twenty-two  inches,  (which  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground  a  man  generally  covers,) 
from  the  center  file.  The  word  of  com- 
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mand  in  this  case  would  be,  battalion’ 
or  company,  side  step  to  the  right  and 
left,  march — halt.  The  center  file  stands 
fast.  i 

Loose  Order,  a  certain  extension  of 
the  files,  in  line,  or  column,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  close  order;  which 
see. 

Watering  Order.  In  cavalry  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  men  are  in  their  stable 
dresses;  horse-cloths  on  the  horses,  and 
snaffle-bridles ;  the  horses  are  watered, 
walked  and  trotted  for  exercise. 

Order  Arms !  a  word  of  command, 
on  which  the  soldier  brings  the  butt  of 
his  musquet  to  the  ground,  the  barrel 
being  held  perpendicular  in  a  line  with 
the  right  side. 

ORDERS,  in  a  military  sense,  com¬ 
prehend  all  that  is  lawfully  commanded  1 
by  superior  officers.  Orders  are  issued  ! 
out  every  day,  whether  in  camp,  garri-[ 
son,  or  on  a  march,  by  the  commanding! 
officer;  which  orders  are  afterwards' 
given  to  every  officer  in  writing  by  their 
respective  serjeants. 

jI/lfe/'-ORDERs,  instructions  which  are 
given,  subsequent  to  the  regular  com¬ 
munication  of  orders,  through  the  bri¬ 
gade-majors,  &c.  All  orders,  whether 
general,  garrison,  or  regimental,  that  are 
issued  after  the  first  distribution  of  mi¬ 
litary  directions,  are  so  called. 

£eatt7)gORDERS,an  authoritygiven  to 
an  individual,  empowering  him  to  raise 
men,  by  beat  of  drum,  for  any  particular 
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regiment,  or  for  general  service.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  warrant  which  is  originally 
signed  by  the  king,  and  from  which  co¬ 
pies  are  taken  and  signed  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  at  war,  and  countersigned  by  the 
under-secretarv. 

Brigade  Orders,  orders  which  are 
issued  bv  the  generals  commanding, 
through  the  brigade-majors,  to  the  se¬ 
veral  adjutants  of  regiments,  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  corps  that  do  duty  together, 
or  are  brigaded. 

Commander  in  Chief’s  Orders.  Such 
orders  as  issue  directly  from  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief’s  office  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  army  at  large,  or  for  any 
specific  purpose.  These  orders  are  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  king,  and  are  irrevocable 
elsewhere. 

District  Orders,  orders  which  are 
issued  by  the  geueral  commanding  a 
district. 

Garrison  Orders,  such  orders  and 
instructions  as  are  given  by  the  gover¬ 


nor,  or  commanding  officer,  of  a  town  or 
fortified  place. 

General  Orders,  are  such  as  are  is¬ 
sued  out  by  the  general  who  commands, 
who  gives  them  in  writing  to  the  adju¬ 
tant-general,  who  first  sends  exact  co¬ 
pies  to  the  general  officers  of  the  day, 
and  distributes  them  at  his  own  quarters 
to  all  the  brigade-majors,  who  daily  go 
to  head-quarters  for  that  purpose;  where 
they  write  down  every  thing  that  is  dic¬ 
tated  to  them  :  from  thence  they  go  and 
give  the  orders ,  at  the  place  appointed 
tor  that  purpose,  to  the  different  ma¬ 
jors  or  adjutants  of  the  regiments  which 
compose  that  brigade,  who  first  read 
them  to  their  colonels  and  lieutenant- 
colonels,  or  majors,  and  then  dictate 
them  to  the  serjeants  of  companies.  This 
is  more  frequently  done  by  the  serjeant- 
major.  The  different  serjeants  write 
them  correctly  down  in  their  respective 
orderly-books,  and  bring  them  to  all  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  company. 

Pass  Orders,  written  directions  to 
the  sentries,  &c.  belonging  to  outposts, 
&rc.  to  suffer  the  bearer  to  go  through 
the  camp,  or  garrison,  unmolested. 

Regimental  Orders,  such  orders  and 
instructions  as  grow  out  of  general  or 
garrison  orders,  or  proceed  immediately 
from  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regi¬ 
ment. 

Sailing  Orders,  final  instructions 
which  are  given  to  ships  of  war. 

Standing  Orders,  certain  general 
rules  and  instructions  which  are  to  be 
invariably  followed,  and  are  not  subject 
to  the  temporary  intervention  of  rank. 
Ol  this  description  are  those  orders  which 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment  may  judge  fit  to 
have  inserted  in  the  orderly  books,  and 
which  cannot  be  altered  by  the  next  in 
command,  without  the  colonel’s  concur¬ 
rence. 

Station  Orders,  orders  issued  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  some  particular 
station  or  military  post,  for  its  interior 
government. 

Military  ORDERS,  are  companies  of 
knights,  instituted  by  kings  and  princes; 
either  for  defence  of  the  faith,  or  to 
confer  marks  of  honour  on  their  milita¬ 
ry  subjects.  They  are  chiefly  as  follow  : 

Order  of  the  Bear,  a  military  order 
in  Switzerland,  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  in  1213,  by  way  of  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  the  service  the  Swiss  had 
done  him,  and  in  favour  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Gall.  To  the  collar  of  the  order 
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hung  a  medallion,  on  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  a  bear,  raised  on  an  eminence  of 
earth. 

Order  of  the  Amaranth,  instituted  in 
the  year  1645,  by  Christina  queen  of 
Sweden,  in  honour  of  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Amaranta,  equally  celebrated 
for  beauty  and  virtue.  It  did  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  founders  of  it.  The  ensign  ot 
the  order  was  a  jewel  of  gold,  composed 
of  two  great  A(s,  one  erect,  the  other 
inverted,  and  interwoven  together,  en¬ 
riched  on  both  sides  with  diamonds,  and 
set  within  a  wreath  of  laurel  leaves, 
banded  about  with  white,  wherein  was 
this  motto,  Dolce  nella  memoria. 

Argonauts  of  St.  Nicolas  was  the  name 
of  a  militarv  order  instituted  by  Charles 
III.  king  of  Naples,  in  the  year  1332, 
for  the  advancement  of  navigation,  or, 
as  some  authors  say,  merely  for  preserv¬ 
ing  amity  among  the  nobles.  They 
wore  a  collar  of  shells,  inclosed  in  a  sil¬ 
ver  crescent,  whence  hung  a  ship  with 
this  device,  Non  credo  tempori. 

Order  of  Calatrava,  a  Spanish  mili¬ 
tary  order.  It  was  instituted  in  1158, 
by  Don  Sancho,  of  Toledo.  The  habit 
of  these  knights  is  a  black  garment,  with 
a  red  cross  upon  the  breast. 

Order  of  Alcantara,  a  Spanish  mili¬ 
tary  order.  It  was  established  by  Fer¬ 
dinand  II.  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  in 
1170.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a  gold 
cross,  enamelled  green,  and  worn  pen¬ 
dent  to  a  broad  ribbon  on  the  breast. 

Order  of  St.  James,  instituted  by 
Ferdinand  II.  in  1175.  These  knights 
had  the  privilege  of  wearing  their  hats 
in  the  chapter,  in  the  presence  of  their 
sovereign. 

Order  of  St.  Michael,  (Ordre  de  St. 
Michel,  Fr.)  instituted  at  Amboise,  in 
1469,  by  Lewis  XI.  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  in  honour  of  the  important 
services  done  to  France  by  that  archan¬ 
gel  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  where  he  is 
supposed  to  have  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  French  troops,  disputing  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  bridge,  and  to  have  repulsed 
the  attack  of  the  English,  whose  affairs 
ever  afterwards  declined  in  that  king¬ 
dom.  The  order  is  a  rich  collni,  with 
the  image  of  that  saint  pendent  theieto, 
with  this  inscription,  Immensi  tremor 
oceani. 

Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  instituted 
by  Henry  III.  of  I  ranee,  in  1579.  The 
number  of  knights  is  100,  besides  the 
sovereign,  who  is  always  grand  master. 
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Order  of  St.  Louis,  instituted  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1693.  Until  the 
revolution  of  France,  this  order  remain¬ 
ed  entirely  in  the  possession  of  military 
men,  ever  since  its  institution,  and  was 
of  singular  use  in  keeping  up  the  spirit, 
and  rewarding  the  services,  of  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves.  Tbe  num¬ 
ber  of  knights  was  unlimited,  being  given 
to  every  man  of  merit.  The  order  was 
a  golden  cross,  with  eight  points,  which 
hung  pendent  to  a  broad  crimson  rib¬ 
band.  The  motto  Bdlicce  virtutis  pre¬ 
mium.  It  is  worn  by  the  exiled  emi¬ 
grants,  and  is  occasionally  bestowed 
upon  individuals  by  the  surviving  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Capet  family,  commonly 
called  Louis  X\  HI. 

Order  of  Mount  Carmel.  The  time 
of  its  institution  is  uncertain;  but  it 
was  revived  by  Henry  IV.  in  1607. 

Order  of  St.  Lazarus,  is  of  a  very 
early  institution,  but  has  been  often 
neglected,  and  as  often  revived,  till 
Louis  XV.  united  the  order  of  Mount 
Carmel  and  St.  Lazarus  in  April,  1722. 

Order  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  See 
Malta. 

Order  of  the  knights  of  the  Garter. 
See  Garter. 

Order  of  the  knights  of  the  Bath. 
See  Bath. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  sur- 
named  the  Good,  in  1429.  See  Fleece. 

Order  of  the  Annunciation,  (  Ordre  de 
I’Anonciade,  Fr.)  instituted  by  Amadeo, 
Count  of  Savoy,  surnamed  the  Green, 
in  memory  of  Amadeo,  the  first  earl,  who 
had  valorously  defended  the  island  of 
Rhodes  against  the  Turks.  The  collar 
of  the  order  is  composed  of  golden 
roses,  euamelled  red  and  white,  with 
lovers’  knots  of  the  same,  but  not  ena¬ 
melled  :  between  the  knots  are  inter¬ 
laced  the  letters,  F.  E.  R.  T.  alluding  to 
the  defence  of  Rhodes  bv  Amadeo,  and 
signify  Furtitudo  ejus  Rhodum  tenuit  : 
To  the  end  of  the  middle  rose  of  the 
collar  is  pendent  the  badge,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  three  chains  of  gold,  encircling 
an  oval,  and  disposed  in  knots;  on  the 
oval  is  represented  the  Salutation,  as 
related  by  St.  Luke. 

Ord  er  of  the  Knights  Templars,  insti¬ 
tuted  at  Jerusalem  about  the  year  1119. 
At  first  there  were  but  nine  of  the  or¬ 
der,  and  the  two  principal  persons  were 
Hugo  de  Paganis,  and  Jeoffroy  of  St. 
Omer’s.  The  knights  of  this  order,  after 
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having  performed  many  great  exploits 
against  the  infidels,  became  rich  and 
powerful  over  all  Europe;  when,  on  the 
22d  of  May,  1311,  the  pope,  Clement  V. 
by  his  bull,  pronounced  the  extinction 
of  the  order,  and  united  their  estates 
to  the  order  of  St.John  of  Jerusalem. 
They  took  the  name  of  Templars,  be¬ 
cause  their  first  habitation  stood  near 
the  temple,  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  at 
Jerusalem.  The  first  settling  of  this 
order  in  England  (according  to  Dugdale) 
was  in  Holborn,  in  London;  but  their 
chief  residence  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  II.  was  the  Temple,  in  Fleet- 
street,  which  was  erected  by  them,  and 
the  church  (built  after  the  form  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem)  dedicated  to  God 
and  our  blessed  Lady,  by  Heraclius, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year 
1185. 

Order  of  the  knights  of  St.Jago ,  in¬ 
stituted  by  king  Ramico,  of  Spain,  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory  obtained 
against  the  Moors,  A.  D.  1030.  Their 
ensign  is  a  red  cross  in  form  of  a  sword. 

Order  of  the  knights  of  the  band, 
erected  by  Alphonso  XL  king  of  Spain, 
in  the  year  1330.  Their  name  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  knights  wearing  a  red 
scarf,  or  lace  of  silk,  the  breadth  of 
three  inches,  which  hung  on  their  left 
shoulder. 

Order  of  the  knights  of  the  Redemp¬ 
tion,  erected  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon, 
by  king  James,  who  conquered  the  island 
of  Majorca  in  the  year  1212.  Their 
garments  are  white,  with  a  black  cross 
thereon. 

Order  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  esta¬ 
blished  towards  the  dose  of  the  12th 
century,  and  thus  called,  as  chiefly  con¬ 
sisting  of  Germans,  anciently  called 
Teutons. 

Order  of  the  knights  of  St.  Stephen, 
instituted  in  the  year  1561,  by  Cosmo, 
duke  of  Florence.  They  wear  a  red 
cross  with  a  border  of  gold. 

Order  of  merit,  instituted  by  Fre¬ 
deric  III.  king  of  Prussia,  in  1740,  as 
a  reward  to  those  officers  whose  beha¬ 
viour  deserved  some  marks  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  ensign  of  this  order  is  a  cross 
of  eight  points, enamelled  blue, and  edged 
with  gold,  having  in  the  center  a  cypher 
of  the  letters  F.  R.  and  in  each  angle 
an  eagle  displayed  black,  on  the  two 
upper  points  the  regal  crown  of  Prussia. 
This  badge  is  worn  by  the  knights  pen¬ 
dent  to  a  black  ribband,  edged  with  sil- 
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ver,  round  the  neck :  the  motto,  Pour 

le  nitrite. 

Order  of  the  white  eagle,  instituted 
in  the  year  1325,  by  Uladislaus  V.  re¬ 
vived  by  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony 
and  king  of  Poland,  in  1705,  after  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  time  laid  in  oblivion.  The 
badge  is  a  gold  cross  of  eight  points, 
charged  on  one  side  with  an  eagle  white 
displayed,  having  over  its  head  an  im¬ 
perial  crown,  aud  on  the  other  the  king’s 
cypher,  with  this  motto,  Fro  fide,  rege, 
lege. 

Order  of  St.  Alexander  Nezvski,  or 
the  red  ribbon,  which  was  instituted  by 
Peter  I.  emperor  of  Russia;  but  the 
czarina  Catharine  I.  conferred  it  in  the 
year  1725. 

Order  of  the  stole,  an  order  of  knights 
instituted  by  the  kings  of  Arragon. 

Order  of  the  golden  stole,  aVenetian 
military  order,  so  called  from  a  golden 
stole,  which  those  knights  wore  over 
their  shoulder,  reaching  to  the  knee, 
both  before  and  behind,  a  palm  and  a 
half  broad.  None  are  raised  to  this 
order  but  patricians,  or  noble  Venetians. 
It  is  uncertain  when  this  order  was 
instituted.  . 

Order  of  Stanislaus,  instituted  by 
the  king  of  Poland,  in  1765.  The  badge 
is  a  gold  cross  enamelled  red,  with  the 
image  of  St.  Stanislaus  in  a  medallion 
on  the  center  of  it.  The  star  of  the 
order  is  silver,  and  in  the  center  is  the 
cypher  of  the  letters,  S.  A.  R.  Stanislaus 
Augustus  Rex,  encircled  by  the  motto, 
Premiando  incitat. 

Order  of  Maria  Theresa.  This  or¬ 
der  was  instituted  in  June,  1757,  by  the 
Empress  Queen  of  Hungary.  In  1765, 
an  intermediate  class,  styled  knights 
commanders,  was  added  to  the  two 
classes  that  originally  composed  the  or¬ 
der.  See  Theresa. 

Order  of  the  crescent,  (Ordre  du 
croissant,  Fr.)  This  order  was  first  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Mahomet  II.  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  who  declared  himself  chief  and 
head  of  it.  It  is  given  by  the  emperors 
to  those  only  who  have  filled  important 
places  of  trust,  or  who  have  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  in  battle.  The  insignia 
or  marks  consist  of  a  gold  crescent,  with 
sinople  or  green  enamel,  encircled  by 
precious  stones  or  diamonds.  The  motto 
is  Donee  totum  impleat  orbem,  until  it 
shall  fill  the  whole  universe.  The  motto 
which  is  attached  to  the  order  of 
Malta,  exhibits  a  modest  and  ingenious 
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contrast  to  this  ostentatious  sentence. 
The  cross  is  placed  between  the  two 
horns  of  the  crescent,  with  these  words, 
Ne  totum  impleat  orbem ,  lest  it  should 
till  the  whole  universe.  Admiral  Lord 
Nelson,  Lord  Hutchinson,  Lord  Keith, 
&c.  received  this  order  from  the  Grand 
(Mogul),  in  consequence  of  their  naval 
and  military  exploits  in  Egypt. — There 
was  also  an  order  of  this  description 
in  the  early  periods  of  France.  It  was 
called  f ordre  militaire  du  croissant  et 
de  Cttoile  de  Sidle,  the  military  order 
of  the  crescent,  and  ot  the  star  ot  Sicily. 
Two  princes  belonging  to  the  House  ot 
Anjou,  viz.  Charles,  brother  to  Louis, 
the  ninth  king  of  France,  and  Kent:, 
duke  of  Anjou,  count  of  Provence,  and 
king  of  Sicily,  each  separately  created 
an  order  of  this  description.  The  in¬ 
signia  or  marks  consisted  of  a  gold  chain, 
in  which  were  interwoven  stars  and 
fleurs  de  luces,  and  from  which  was 
suspended  a  gold  crescent,  with  this 
motto,  Donee  totum  impleat,  until  it 
shall  fill  the  whole.  The  present  em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  seems  to  approach 
nearer  than  any  of  his  discarded  prede¬ 
cessors  towards  the  accomplishment  ot 
this  gigantic  lust  after  power. 

Order  of  the  iron  crown,  ( Ordre  dc 
la  couronne  de  for,  Fr.)  This  new  order 
of  knighthood  has  been  lately7  instituted 
by  the  French  emperor  Napoleon,  on  his 
coronation  at  Milan,  as  king  of  Italy. 
Although  the  history  of  the  crown  itself, 
which  belonged  to  the  ancient  kings  of 
Lombardy,  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  our  view  of  the  order,  we  shall, 
nevertheless,  briefly  state,  that  it  con¬ 
sists  of  five  hundred  knights,  one  hun¬ 
dred  commanders,  and  sixty  great  offi¬ 
cers.  The  honorary  degrees  are  as  fol¬ 
low:  two  hundred  ot  the  order  of 
knighthood,  and  twenty-five  places  of 
commanders  are  to  be  conferred  upon 
an  equal  number  of  those  French  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers,  by  whose,  courage  and 
perseverance,  in  a  succession  of  battles, 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  has  been  esta¬ 
blished. 

The  motto  is,  Dieu  me  Va  donne,  gare 
u  qui  la  touchera,  God  has  given  it  unto 
me;  woe  to  him  who  shall  touch  it. 

This  crown  had  been  carefully  pre¬ 
served  in  a  small  town  called  Monza  on 
the  Lambro,  ever  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  and 
during  the  different  revolutions  which 
occurred  in  Italy.  According  to  Bus- 
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ching,  the  ancient  kings  of  Lombardy, 
and  after  them,  the  emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many,  were  usually  crowned  in  this 
place.  The  iron  crown  was  merely  put 
over  the  head  of  the  sovereign,  as  it  was 
too  small  to  be  worn.  The  lower  circle 
or  hcfcjp,  inside,  was  iron,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  originally  made  out  of  one 
of  the  large  nails  taken  from  the  cross, 
on  which  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified. — • 
The  rest  is  solid  gold,  ornamented  with 
diamonds  and  precious  stones.  Theo- 
delinde,  one  of  the  queens  of  Lombardy, 
built  a  church,  dedicated  to  St.John, 
where  this  crown  was  deposited,  toge¬ 
ther  with  her  majesty’s  fan  and  hair- 
comb.  Venerable  relics  of  royal  va¬ 
nity,  and  sometimes  thought  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  popular  adoration  ! 

Perhaps  the  day  is  not  distant,  when 
we  may  hear  of  a  royal  and  imperial 
order  of  the  fan,  to  be  conferred  upon 
some  female  courtiers  and  courtesans; 
and  another  of  the  comb,  for  the  lord 
chamberlain,  groom  of  the  stole,  &c.  &c. 

The  republican  armies  of  France 
uniformly  spared  this  remnant  of  an¬ 
cient  royalty.  To  those  readers  who 
would  wish  to  go  more  minutely  into 
the  history  of  this  article,  we  recommend 
the  perusal  of  the  several  works  which 
treat  of  Lombardy.  Among  the  different 
authors  may  be  found  the  following: 
Jornandes  de  Getarum  sive  Gotharum 
Origine;  Paulus  Warnefred,  de  Gestis 
Lanobardorum  ;  Hugo  Grotius,  SfC. 

Order  of  the  genet,  (Ordre  de  la  ge~ 
nette,  Fr.)  instituted  in  728,  by  Charles 
Martel,  grandfather  of  Charlemagne,  to 
commemorate  a  glorious  victory  which 
he  gained  at  Tours  over  a  numerous 
army  of  Saracens  that  had  made  an  ir¬ 
ruption  into  Spain.  Genet  is  the  name 
of  a  little  animal,  with  fur  superior  to 
ermine,  with  which  the  Saracens  lined 
their  cloaks.  The  order  is  now  out  of 
date. 

Order  of  the  holy  phial,  (Ordre  de  hi 
sainte  ampouille,  Fr.)  instituted  in  590, 
in  consequence  of  a  miracle  which  took 
place  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  the  first 
Christian  king. 

Order  of  St.  IMatilda,  instituted  by 
Christian  VII.  of  Denmark,  in  honour 
of  the  Princess  Caroline  Matilda  (sister 
to  his  Majesty  George  III.  of  Great 
Britain),  whom  he  married  in  1766. — 
The  ill-fated  Count  Struensee  was  one 
of  the  first  persons  invested  with  this 
order  !  The  circumstance  ot  his  subse- 
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tjiient  catastrophe,  is  a  melancholy  in¬ 
stance  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
what  gradations  of  courtly  promotion 
ought  to  be  most  rejoiced  in. 

Architectural  ORDERS,  are  rules  for 
the  proportion  that  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  erecting  of  pillars  or  columns,  and 
for  the  form  of  certain  parts  belonging 
to  them.  And  thence  buildings  are  said 
to  be  of  several  Orders,  when  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  thickness  of  the 
columns  and  their  height,  and  all  things 
requisite  thereto,  are  different.  The 
principal  Orders  are  five:  the  Doric, 
Tonic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Compo¬ 
site. 

Vitruvius,  Barbaro,  and  Scammozzi 
have  given  various  definitions  of  orders 
in  architecture ;  hut  they  are  too  ob¬ 
scure  to  be  inserted  here. 

The  Doric  Order  (Ordre  Dorique, 
Fr.)  has  its  columns  eight  diameters  in 
height,  and  should  not  have  any  orna¬ 
ment,  either  in  its  capital  or  base:  the 
astragal  and  listel  below  the  capital 
constituting  part  of  the  shank  or  body 
of  the  pillar. 

The  Ionic  Order,  (Ordre  Ionique, 
Fr.)  at  its  first  invention,  had  its  co¬ 
lumns  only  eight  models  in  height;  but 
afterwards  the  ancients  augmented  the 
height  of  its  pillars  in  order  to  make  it 
more  beautiful,  and  also  added  to  it  a 
base  that  was  not  used  before;  so  that 
then,  with  its  capital  and  base,  it  con¬ 
tained  nine  diameters  of  its  thickness 
taken  below :  the  pedestal  of  it  is  two 
diameters  and  about  two  thirds  in  height, 
and  the  capital  is  chiefly  composed  of 
volutas  or  scrolls,  and  they  are  com¬ 
monly  channelled  with  24  flutes. 

Michael  Angelo,  contrary  to  all  other 
authors,  gives  the  Ionic  a  single  row  of 
leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  capital. 

The  Corinthian  Order  ( Ordre  Co- 
rinthicn,  Fr.)  is  the  finest  and  the  richest 
order  of  them  all.  The  length  of  its 
columns,  with  its  bases  and  capitals,  is 
usually  about  nine  and  a  half  or  ten 
diameters,  and  the  capitals  are  adorned 
with  two  rows  of  leaves,  and  eight  vo¬ 
lutas  or  scrolls,  which  support  the  aba¬ 
cus.  This  order  was  invented  by  Cali- 
machus  of  Corinth. 

The  Tuscan  Order  (Ordre  Tuscan, 
Fr.)  is  the  most  simple  and  most  desti¬ 
tute  of  ornaments,  so  that  it  is  seldom 
made  use  of  except  in  vaults,  in  some 
rustic  edifices,  vast  piles  of  building,  as 
amphitheatres,  tkc. 
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The  Composite  Order,  or  Roman  Or¬ 
der,  (Ordre  Domain,  Fr.)  is  one,  the 
capitals  of  whose  pillars  are  composed 
of  two  rows  of  leaves,  like  those  of  the 
Corinthian  Order,  and  of  the  volutas  or 
scrolls  of  the  Ionic.  These  columns  are 
commonly  ten  diameters  in  Ik  .  ht,  and 
wholly  like  to  the  Corinthian  in  all  their 
dimensions  and  numbers,  except  the 
capitals,  which  have  only  four  volutas 
that  take  up  the  whole  space  which  is 
filled  both  by  the  volutas  aid  stems  or 
stalks  of  the  Corinthian  Older. —  To 
these  some  add  the  Attic  and  Gothic. 

The  Attic  Order  is  a  small  order  of 
pilasters  of  the  shortest  proportion,  hav¬ 
ing  a  cornice  raised  after  the  manner  ot 
an  architrave  for  its  entablature ;  as  is 
the  case  at  the  castle  ot  Versailles 
over  the  Ionic,  on  the  side  ot  the  gar¬ 
den. 

Rustic  Order,  (Ordre  rustique,  Fr.) 
is  oue  adorned  with  rustic  quoins,  bos¬ 
cage,  &c. 

French  Order,  an  order  that  is  of 
new  invention,  whose  capitals  consist  of 
attributes  agreeing  to  the  people,  as 
fleurs  de  lis,  cocks’  heads,  &c.  The 
proportions  of  this  order  are  Corinthian. 
Such  is  that  of  M.  Le  Bran,  in  the 
grand  gallery  of  Versailles,  and  that  of 
M.  Le  Clerc. 

M.  Le  Clerc  defines  an  order  to  be  a 
column  charged  with  an  entablature, 
and  supported  on  a  pedestal. 

Gothic  Order,  (Ordre  Gothique,  Fr.) 
This  order  deviates  from  the  ornaments 
and  proportions  of  the  antique,  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  which  are  either  too  massive 
iu  manner  of  pillars,  or  too  slender  like 
poles;  its  capitals  out  of  all  measure, 
and  adorned  with  leaves  of  wild  acan¬ 
thus,  thistles,  &c. 

Cary  a  tic  Order  (Ordre  Cariatique, 
Fr.)  is  that  whose  entablature  is  sup¬ 
ported  with  figures  of  women  instead  of 
columns.  See  Persian. 

Fersian  Order  (Ordre  de  Perse,  Fr.) 
is  that  which  has  figures  of  Persian  slaves 
to  support  the  entablature,  instead  of  co¬ 
lumns. 

ORDERLY  Officer.  See  Officer  of 
the  day. 

Orderly  serjeant,  \  are  appointed  to 

Orderly  men,  S  attend  general 
or  other  officers  that  are  entitled  to  have 
them. 

Orderlies,  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  private  men  who  do  ordeily 
dutv  are  so  called. 
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Orderly  serjeants  when  they  go  for 
orders  are  sashed. 

Orderly  corporals  and  orderly  men 
wear  their  side  arms,  and  carry  a  small 
osier  switch  or  cane  in  their  hands. 

In  the  dragoons,  orderly  men,  on  foot, 
have  their  sword-belts  and  bayonets ; 
and  on  horseback,  are  dressed  the  same, 
only  with  gloves  and  boots,  and  (spurs, 
of  course,)  with  the  sword-belt  andt  word. 
They  likewise  have  their  pistols.  When 
an  orderly  dragoon  or  foot  soldier  is  sent 
from  one  quarter  to  another,  the  time  ot 
his  setting  out  must  be  specified  on  the 
back  of  the  letter  which  he  carries;  the 
dragoon  must  take  care  to  bring  his  horse 
in  cool,  unless  he  has  been  sent  on  any 
pressing  occasion. 

Orderlies  in  general.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  serjeant-majors  to  see  that  the 
orderlies  are  properly  dressed  and  ac¬ 
coutred,  before  they  are  inspected  by 
the  adjutant,  who  parades  them  every 
morning  in  front  of  the  main  guard,  &:c. 
When  private  soldiers  are  chosen  for 
orderlies  in  mixed  duty,  the  credit  of 
the  corps  from  which  they  are  taken, 
requires  that  they  should  be  the  best 
set  up,  aud  the  best  behaved  men  be¬ 
longing  to  it.  All  orderlies,  whether 
horse  or  foot,  must  return  to  quarters 
perfectly  sober. 

Orderly  non-commissioned  officers, 
are  those  who  are  orderly,  or  cn  duty 
for  the  iveek;  who,  on  hearing  the  drum 
beat  for  orders,  are  to  repair  to  the  place 
appointed  to  receive  them,  and  to  take 
down  in  writing,  in  the  orderly  book, 
what  is  dictated  by  the  adjutant  or  ser- 
jeant-major;  they  are  then  immediately 
to  show'  those  orders  to  the  officers  of 
the  company,  and  afterwards  w'arn  the 
men  for  duty. 

Orderly  book.  Every  company  has 
such  a  book  in  which  the  serjeants  write 
down  both  general  and  regimental  or¬ 
ders,  for  the  specific  information  of  the 
officers  and  men.  This  book  is  pro¬ 
vided  and  paid  for  by  the  captains  of 
companies. 

Orderly  drum.  The  drummer  that 
beats  orders,  and  gives  notice  of  the 
hour  for  messing,  &c.  is  so  called. 

ORDINAIRE,  Fr.  The  soldiers 
messing  together  is  so  called  among  the 
French.  Hence  our  term  Ordinary,  when 
several  persons  dine  at  the  same  table, 
and  each  pays  his  bill  or  quota. 

Ordinaire  du  so  Id  at,  Fr.  the  two 
daily  meals  which  soldiers  are  obliged 
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to  take  at  established  hours,  and  at 

messes. 

L’Ordinaire  des  guerrcs,  Fr.  the 
fund  established  for  the  payment  ot 
troops. 

Tr'tsorier  de  l' Ordinaire,  Fr.  the 

paymaster. 

ORDINAIRE,  Fr.  courier,  post, 
mail.  11  y  a  trois  oi'diuaires  de  dus, 
there  are  three  mails  due. 

Gentilhomme  Ordinaire  de  chez  le 
Roi,  Fr.  a  gentleman  of  the  king’s  bed¬ 
chamber  in  ordinary. 

ORDINARY,  what  is  usually  done. 

Ordinary  guards,  the  usual  com¬ 
plement  of  men  doing  duty  at  certain 
perscribed  spots.  See  Guards. 

ORDNANCE,  (Ordonnunce,  Fr.)  a 
name  given  to  all  that  concerns  artillery, 
or  engineering;  thus,  the  commander  in 
chief  was  originally  called  master-gene¬ 
ral  of  the  ordnance;  and  the  next  officer, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance,  in¬ 
stead  of  artillery.  This  post  is  of  much 
greater  antiquity  in  France  than  with 
us;  for  history  informs  us,  that  the  first 
masters  in  chief  of  all  the  artillery  were 
appointed  iu  1477,  under  Louis  the 
Xlth;  those  appointed  before  that  epoch 
were — 

Guillaume  de  Dourdan,  master  of  the 
ordnance  in  the  Louvre,  under  Philip  IV. 
who  was  appointed  in  1291. 

Guillaume  Chatelain,  master  of  the 
ordnance  in  Montagris,  in  1291. 

Guillebert,  master  of  the  ordnance  in 
the_ Louvre,  in  1294. 

Etienne  Amigard,  in  1297 ;  Jean  Ami- 
gard,  in  1293,  at  the  Louvre;  Jean  Gau¬ 
tier,  in  1299;  Eiienne  de  la  Chambre, 
in  1295;  Pierre  le  Vache,  in  1296;  Be¬ 
noit  Fabry,  in  1307;  Adam,  in  1314; 
Lambert  Amigard,  in  1322;  Jean  du 
Lion,  in  1394,  who  was,  in  1358,  called 
sovereign  master  of  the  artillery  under 
kins  John,  surnamed  the  Good. 

In  1397,  John  de  Soisv  was  appointed 
master-general  of  artillery;  and  in  1599, 
Maximilian  de  Bethuue,  marquis  de  Ros- 
nv,duke  deS  i  lv,  and  marslmlof  France, 
was  nominated  first  grand-master  and 
captain-general  of  artillery.  In  1155, 
the  functions  of  the  grand-piaster  ot 
the  artillery  were  united  to  those  ot 
the  \var-ministpr,  and  fell  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  authority  of  the  king.  The  war- 
minister  undertook  the  civil  department 
of  the  ordnance,  and  M.  De\  ahere  was 
the  last  general  director. 

Board  of  Ordnance,  is  of  a  very 
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early,  but  uncertain  date;  however,  in 
the  year  1548,  we  find  Sir  Philip  Hoby 
stiled  master  of  the  ordnance;  and  in 
1588,  Ambrose  Dudley,  earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  was  master  of  the  ordnance.  In 
1683,  the  care  of  the  board  of  ordnance 
was  committed  to  five  principal  officers, 
besides  the  master-general,  then  George 
lord  Dartmouth,  viz.  a  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral,  surveyor-general,  clerk  of  the  ord¬ 
nance,  storekeeper,  and  a  clerk  of  deli¬ 
veries.  At  present  the  board  of  ordnance 
consists  of  the  same,  with  the  addition 
of  the  deputy  adjutant-general  of  artil¬ 
lery.  This  board  regulates  and  orders 
every  thing  relating  to  the  artillery  and 
garrisons.  Monies  are  paid  from  the 
Ordnance  by  bill  and  debenture,  and  the 
payment  is  ordered  three  months  after 
the  commencement  of  the  quarter  in 
which  the  bill  was  issued. 

Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  is 
an  officer  of  the  greatest  trust,  honour, 
and  dignity :  his  employment  is  one  of 
the  most  laborious  in  war,  and  requires 
the  greatest  ability,  application,  and  ex¬ 
perience.  This  officer  has  the  sole  com¬ 
mand  of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery, 
assisted  by  a  lieutenant-general.  By 
the  great  power  invested  in  the  master- 
general  by  the  king,  he  alone  constitutes 
a  board.  The  master-general  is  also  a 
component  part  of  the  administration, 
and  belongs  to  the  privy  council,  but 
is  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
king. 

Honours  due  to  the  master-general  of 
the  Ordnance.  The  same  respect  shall 
be  paid  to  him  from  the  troops,  as  is 
paid  to  generals  of  horse  and  foot.  He 
is,  on  all  occasions,  to  have  the  march 
beat  to  him ;  and  to  be  saluted  by  all 
officers,  the  colours  excepted. 

Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance, 
is  an  office  of  great  trust,  honour,  and 
dignity;  is  the  next  in  command  under 
the  master-general,  and  always  an  officer 
of  the  greatest  abilities.  This  office  is 
not  of  such  early  date  as  that  of  the 
master-general;  for  in  1597,  it  was  first 
established. 

Surveyor  general  of  the  Ordnance, 
(Intendant  d'Artillerie,  Fr.)  a  situation 
of  great  trust  and  much  labour,  requiring 
the  soundest  judgment,  the  keenest  cal¬ 
culation,  and  the  most  unimpeachable 
integrity.  This  situation,  like  that  of 
the  master-general,  was  formerly  given 
to  persons  in  civil  capacities ;  but  it  is 
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now  generally  filled  by  a  military  man’ 
See  Surveyor. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  an  officer 
whose  business  it  is  to  record  the  names 
of  all  officers,  and  all  orders  and  in¬ 
structions  issued  for  the  government  of 
the  department. 

Civil  Secretary  to  the  Ordnance. 
See  Office  o/’Ordnance. 

ORDONNANCE,  Fr.  Ordinance; 
order ;  prescription.  Our  word  Ord¬ 
nance  is  taken  from  this,  and  signifies 
generally  the  whole  department  of  the 
royal  artillery.  It  also  signifies  cannon; 
great  guns.  Ordinance  was  formerly 
used  to  express  the  same,  but  the  word 
is  now'  obsolete. 

Ordonnance,  Fr.  a  warrant. — This 
word  is  variously  used  among  the  French, 
viz. 

Ordonnance,  Fr.  the  disposition,  or 
arrangement,  of  troops  for  battle. 

Compagnies  ^’Ordonnance,  Fr.  par¬ 
ticular  troops,  or  companies  which  were 
independent  of  any  regiment,  and  which 
existed  under  the  French  monarchy. 
The  gendarmes  du  roi  formed  the  first 
troop  or  company  of  this  description. 
The  chevaux-legers  de  la  garde,  or  the 
light  horse  of  the  body  guard,  were  also 
of  the  same  class. 

Homme  ^’Ordonnance,  Fr.  an  or¬ 
derly  man. 

Ordonnance  d’une  armee  pour  la  dis¬ 
poser  au  combat,  Fr.  See  Order  or 
Battle. 

Habit  ^’Ordonnance,  Fr.  the  regi¬ 
mental  dress,  or  uniform  of  an  officer, 
soldier,  &c. 

Ordonnance,  Fr. (in  architecture,) the 
giving  to  all  the  parts  of  a  building  the 
just  quantity  and  dimensions,  which  they 
ought  to  have  according  to  the  model. 
This  term  is  also  applicable  to  the  shades, 
masses,  &c.  in  painting. 

Ordonnance,  Fr.  size,  bulk,  or  bore; 
as,  engin  de  telle  Ordonnance,  an  engine 
or  piece  of  ordnance  of  such  a  size,  or 
bore. 

Epee  cTOrdonnance,  Fr.  regulation 
sword. 

ORDONNANCES,  Fr.  Orderly 
men,  whether  on  foot,  or  horseback. 

Ordonnances,  Fr.  See  Military 
Regulations.' 

ORDONNEE,  (in  geometry,)  a  term 
used  by  the  French,  to  express  straight 
lines  which  are  drawn  parallel  to  the 
tangent  of  a  curve,  and  which  are  ter- 
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initiated  on  one  side  by  the  axis,  or  dia-| 
meter  of  this  curve,  which  corresponds 
with  the  tangent,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  curve  itself.  Ordonnee  also  signifies 
any  perpendicular  raised  upon  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  semi-circle,  and  terminated 
by  the  circumference. 

ORDONNER,  Fr.  This  word  not 
only  signifies  to  ordain,  direct,  tkc.  but1 
it  also  means  to  range  troops  in  order  of 
battle.  Hence  Ordonnance  d’une  arniee. 

ORDRE,  Fr.  Parole  and  counter¬ 
sign  so  called. 

A/ler  a  /’ Ordre,  Fr.  to  go  for  the 
parole,  or  countersign. 

Recevoir  /’ Okdre,  Fr.  to  receive,  or 
get  the  parole,  or  countersign. 

Ordrf.  que  Con  donne  a  la  tranch'ee, 
Fr.  parole  and  countersign  together  with 
specific  orders,  which  are  given  out  every 
night  in  the  trenches. 

Dormer  /’Ordre,  Fr.  to  give  out  the 
parole,  or  countersign. 

Prendre  V Ordre,  Fr.  to  receive  the 
parole  or  countersign. 

Envoy er  /’Ordre,  Fr.  to  send  or 
transmit  the  parole,  or  countersign. 

Porter  /’Oiidre,  Fr.  to  carry  the  pa¬ 
role,  or  countersign. 

Surprendre  /’Ordre,  Fr.  to  surprize 
or  way-lay  the  person  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  parole,  or  countersign. 

Livrer  /’Ordre,  Fr.  to  give  the  pa¬ 
role,  or  countersign. 

Ordre  de  Bataille,  Fr.  See  Order 
of  Battle. 

Ordre  Mince,  Fr.  a  disposition,  or 
order  of  battle,  in  which  troops  make  an 
extended  line  with  little  depth. 

Ordre  profond,  Fr.  a  disposition,  or 
order  of  battle,  in  which  troops  take  up 
a  short  space  in  extent,  and  occupy  great 
depth;  as  in  column,  &c. 

Ordre  oblique,  Fr.  a  disposition  in 
which  troops  are  so  ranged  that  they  can 
give  or  receive  battle  from  one  of  the 
wings,  bv  refusing,  or  throwing  back,  the 
other.  This  is  most  readily  obtained  by 
a  movement  in  echellon. 

Ordrf.  des  lignes  curves,  Fr.  (in  geo¬ 
metry,)  the  distribution,  or  arrange¬ 
ment  of  curved  lines  into  appropriate 
classes,  according  to  the  number  of 
points,  into  which  they  may  he  cut  by 
a  straight  line.  Thus  every  straight 
line  is  a  line  of  the  first  order.  The 
circle  and  the  conic  sections  arc  the 
second  order.  The  cubical  parabolas, 
die  cissoide  of  the  ancients,  \*c.  are  of 
the  third  order. 
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Ordre  de  Chevalerie,  Fr.  order  of 
knighthood. 

ORD  RES  Militaires,  Fr.  military 

orders. 

Ordres  du  General,  Fr.  general  or¬ 
ders. 

Nouvcaux  Orders,  Fr.  fresh  orders. 

Ordres  dc  mouvement,  Fr.  marching 
orders. 

ORDURE,  Fr.  filth  ;  dirt.  The 
French  say  figuratively,  C'est  I'crdnrede 
Carmce  Fr  unyoke :  they  are  the  very  off¬ 
scourings  of  the  French  army. 

OREE,  Fr.  the  side  of  a  river,  the 
skirt,  edge  of  any  place, 

OREILLE,  Fr.  ear. 

T’Oret lle  d'un  Soulier,  Fr.  the 
latchet,  or  strap  of  a  shoe. 

Mouth  ORGAN",  (Orgue,  Fr.)  an  in¬ 
strument  corresponding  in  shape  and 
form  with  Pan’s  pipes,  and  consisting  of 
several  pipes  which  are  played  upon 
with  the  mouth.  This  instrument  has 
been  introduced  into  regimental  bands. 

ORGANICAL  description  of  curves, 
is  the  method  of  describing  them  on  a 
plane,  by  the  regular  motion  of  a  point. 

ORGANIZATION  of  troops,  the  act 
of  putting  troops  into  such  uniform  state 
of  discipline,  as  may  fit  them  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  on  any  service. 

ORGUES,  (Orgues,  Fr. )  thick  long 
pieces  of  wood,  pointed  and  shod  with 
iron,  clear  one  of  another,  hanging  per¬ 
pendicularly  each  by  a  rope,  over  the 
gate  of  a  strong  place,  to  be  dropped  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

Their  disposition  is  such,  that  they 
stop  the  passage  of  the  gate,  and  are 
preferable  to  herses  or  portcullkses ;  be¬ 
cause  these  may  be  either  broken  by  a 
petard,  or  stopped,  by  different  contri¬ 
vances,  in  their  falling  down.  But  a 
petard  is  useless  against  orgues;  if  it 
break  one  or  two  of  the  pieces,  others 
immediately  fail  down,  and  fill  up  the 
vacancy. 

Orgue,  ( un  orgue,  Fr.)  a  term  used 
to  express  that  arrangement,  or  disposi¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  quautity  of  musquet 
barrels  in  a  row,  which  by  means  of  a 
priming  train  of  gunpowder,  may  be 
subjected  to  one  general  explosion. — 
This  machine  has  been  found  extremely 
serviceable  in  the  defence  of  a  low  flank, 
a  teiiailie,  or  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
crossing  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place. 

ORGUEIL,  Fr.  in  mechanics,  the 
appui,  or  rest,  round  which  a  lever 
turns. 
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Orgueil,  Fr.  a  roller,  or  a  round 
truncheon  laid  under  a  great  stone,  or 
piece  of  timber,  for  the  more  easy  re¬ 
moving  thereof. 

ORIENT,  Fr.  the  East. 

ORIENTE,  Fr.  that  faces  the  East. 

Carte  6/e»OuiENTiE,  Fr.  a  map  cor¬ 
rectly  drawn. 

ORIENTER,  Fr.  in  fortification,  to 
mark  with  the  compass,  either  on  paper, 
or  on  the  ground,  the  relative  situation 
of  any  place,  or  map,  with  regard  to 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  globe. 

5*0 R i enter,  Fr.  to  examine  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  any  particular  spot,  in  order 
to  draw  a  plan  of  the  same.  Figura¬ 
tively ,  to  consider  maturely  one’s  own 
position. 

ORIFLAMME,  Fr.  the  ancient  ban¬ 
ner  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
which  the  counts  du  Vexin,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  perpetual  advowson  of  the 
abbey,  always  bore  in  the  different  wars, 
or  contests,  that  formerly  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  the  abbot  and  some  neighbouring 
lords.  When  the  Vexin  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  kings,  they 
made  the  oriflatnme  the  principal  banner 
of  their  armies,  in  honour  of  St.  Denis; 
whom  they  chose.for  the  patron  and  tu¬ 
telary  saint  of  France,  as  St.  George  is 
of  England. 

0R1LL0N.  See  Fortification. 

ORKNEY-ISLANDS,  (Lea  Orcudes, 
Fr.)  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in  the 
north  of  Scotland. 

ORLE,  ou  our  let,  Fr.  (in  architecture,) 
a  fiillet,  or  hemming  under  the  round 
moulding  of  a  capital.  When  it  is  above 
or  below  the  shaft  of  a  pillar,  it  is  called 
ceinture. 

ORLO,  (in  architecture,)  the  plinth 
or  square  of  a  column,  or  under  the 
base  of  its  pedestal. 

ORME,  Fr.  elm.  This  wood  was 
considered  of  so  much  consequence  by 
the  old  French  government  (and  per¬ 
haps  is  equally  so  by  the  present),  that 
a  specific  order  was  made  out  in  1716, 
enjoining  all  persons,  letting,  or  hold¬ 
ing  land  in  French  Flanders,  Artois, 
and  Hainault,  to  plant  elm  trees,  in  or¬ 
der  that  there  might  be  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  in  future  of  carriages  and  waiuage 
for  the  artillery. 

Orme  blanc,  Fr.  the  white  elm,  oak 
elm,  horn  beam,  hard  beam  tree. 

Orme  champltre ,  Fr.  the  ordinary 

elm. 
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Orme  de  montagne.  Fr.  the  moun¬ 
tain  elm,  or  the  great  broad  leaved  elm. 
It  is  also  called  Orme  sauvage,  or  wild 

elm. 

Un  avocat  dessous  l' Orme,  Fr.  a  figu¬ 
rative  phrase  among  the  French,  signify¬ 
ing  an  obscure  lawyer;  a  prattling  attor¬ 
ney,  or  paltry  pettyfogger;  one  who,  in 
this  country,  acts  in  several  capacities,  as 
scrivenei>  conveyancer,  money-lender, 
and  pretends  to  dabble  in  politics,  by 
writing  bad  pamphlets,  in  order  to  de¬ 
lude  the  unwary,  and  to  get  into  notice 
without  one  honest  principle  to  steer 
by.  Oliicers  cannot  be  too  much  guard¬ 
ed  against  a  reptile  of  this  sort;  w  ho  is 
always  an  usurer  of  the  worst  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  where  he  can,  a  mean  and 
pitiful  extortioner. 

ORN  AMENTSf military )  those  parts 
of  the  dress  of  a  soldier  which  are  more 
for  appearance  or  distinction  than  for 
absolute  use;  as  gorgets,  plates  for  cross 
belts,  pouch  ornaments,  &c. 

Ornaments,  (in  architecture,)  are 
the  architraves,  frizes,  and  cornices  of  the 
several  orders;  also  leaves,  channellings, 
Nc. 

ORTEIL.  See  Berm  in  Fortifica¬ 
tion. 

ORTIIOGON,  any  rectangular  fi¬ 
gure. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  ( Orthographic, 
Fr.)  the  art  of  drawing,  or  sketching 
out  a  work  according  to  its  breadth, 
thickness,  elevation,  and  depth. 

Orthography;  (in  architecture,)  is 
the  elevation  of  a  building,  and  is  either 
external,  or  internal. 

OSCILLATION,  (in  mechanics,)  is 
the  swing,  or  reciprocal  ascent  or  de¬ 
scent  of  a  pendulum, 

OSIER,  a  young  willow  twig,  with 
which  hurdles  are  made. 

OSSELETS,  Fr.  a  splent,  a  little  hard 
substance  arising  on  the  inside  of  a 
horse’s  knee,  among  the  small  bones. 

OSTAGE,  Fr.  See  Hostage. 

OSTRACISM,  ( Ostracisme ,  Fr.)a  ba¬ 
nishment  which  the  Athenians  inflicted 
on  such  persons  whose  over  great  power 
was  suspected  by  the  people,  fearing  that 
they  should  degenerate  into  tyrants,  so 
called  of  cs-psor,  an  oister;  because  they 
wrote  the  name  of  him  they  intended 
to  banish  upon  shells.  In  this  manner 
the  virtuous  Aristides  was  driven  out  of 
Athens. 

OTTOMAN,  a  name  generally  given 
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to  the  Turks,  and  to  the  Turkish  empire, 
from  Ottoman,  who  was  one  of  their 
most  celebrated  emperors. 

OVAL,  )  a  member  so 

OVOLO,  (Ove,  Fr.)  $  callled  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  from  its  figure  resembling  an 

egg- 

Oval,  (Ovale,  Fr.)  (in  geometry,)  a 
sort  of  ellipsis,  being  round  and  rather 
long.  It  resembles  an  egg,  from  which 
the  name  is  derived. 

OVE,  CEuf,  quart  tie  rond  ou  echine, 
Fr.  in  civil  architecture,  a  round  mould¬ 
ing,  the  profile  of  which  is  commonly 
one  quarter  of  a  circle. 

OVATION,  the  olfering  of  a  sheep  in 
sacrifice,  instead  of  a  bull,  for  some 
victory  obtained.  It  was  an  inferior 
sort  of  triumph  allowed  by  the  Romans 
to  the  generals  of  their  armies  for  lesser 
victories,  as  over  slaves,  &c.  or  when 
the  war  had  not  been  declared  pursuant 
to  military  usage.  According  to  Kennett, 
in  his  Roman  Antiquities,  page  224,  the 
word  ovation  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  shouting  evion!  to  Bacchus; 
but  the  true  original  is  ovis.  The  shew 
generally  began  at  the  Albanian  moun¬ 
tain,  whence  the  general,  with  his  reti¬ 
nue,  made  his  entry  into  the  city :  he 
went  on  foot  with  many  flutes,  or  pipes, 
sounding  in  concert  as  he  passed  along, 
wearing  a  garment  of  myrtle  as  a  to¬ 
ken  of  peace,  with  an  aspect  which 
excited  love  and  respect  rather  than 
fear. 

Gellius  lias  observed,  that  this  honour 
was  conferred  on  the  victor,  when  either 
the  w-ar  had  not  been  proclaimed  in  due 
method,  or  not  undertaken  against  a 
lawful  enemy,  and  on  a  just  account ; 
or  when  the  enemy  was  but  mean  and 
inconsiderable.  But  Plutarch  has  de¬ 
livered  his  judgment  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  :  he  believes,  that  heretofore,  the 
difference  betwixt  the  ovation  and  the 
triumph,  was  not  taken  from  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  achievements,  but  from  the 
manner  of  performing  them;  for  they 
who  having  fought  a  set  battle,  and 
slain  a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  re¬ 
turned  victors,  led  that  martial,  and,  as 
it  were,  cruel  procession  of  the  triumph; 
but  to  those  commanders  who,  with¬ 
out  force,  by  benevolence  and  civil  be¬ 
haviour,  had  done  the  business,  without 
shedding  human  blood,  custom  gave  the 
honour  of  this  peaceable  ovation.  For 
a  pipe  is  the  ensign,  or  badge  of  peace; 
and  myrtle,  the  tree  of  Venus,  who, 
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beyond  any  other  deities,  has  an  ex¬ 
treme  aversion  to  violence  and  war. 
Vide  Plut.  in  Marcel/.  For  a  full  ac¬ 
count  01  this  ceremony,  as  well  as  of 
j  the  Roman  triumph,  see  Kennett,  page 
224. 

To  OVERCOME,  to  subdue ;  to 
conquer;  to  vanquish.  It  also  signifies, 
according  to  Shakspeare,  to  invade  sud¬ 
denly;  but  this  term  is  not  in  use. 

To  OVERDRESS,  in  a  military  sense, 
to  load  an  officer,  or  soldier  with  super¬ 
fluous  and  tawdry  apparel,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  comfort  and  real  oeconomy,  as 
is  the  case  in  some  of  our  dragoon  regi¬ 
ments. 

To  OVERDRIVE,  to  drive  too  hard, 
or  beyond  strength.  Too  much  atten¬ 
tion  cannot  be  given  to  this  object,  as  far 
as  it  regards  the  conveyance  and  draught 
of  heavy  ordnance. 

OVERFLOW.  See  Inundation'. 

To  OVERLAP,  to  overspread  any 
preceding  object.  In  marching  by  eche¬ 
lon,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  upon  any 
given  point,  but  particularly  in  wheeling 
from  column  into  line,  troops  may  lose 
their  relative  distances  by  not  taking 
ground  enough ;  when  this  occurs,  the 
rear  division,  company,  or  section,  una¬ 
voidably  crouds  upon  its  preceding  one, 
and  it  is  then  said  to  overlap.  When 
this  happens  on  service,  the  troops,  so 
shut  out,  must  remain  as  serrefiles,  or 
reserve,  to  fill  up  the  intervals  that  will 
necessarily  present  themselves  in  action. 
But  whether  so  or  not,  the  line  must, 
on  no  account,  be  deranged  by  moving 
it  to  right,  or  left. 

OVERLANDRES,  Fr.  small  barges 
that  ply  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse. 

To  OVER-RUN,  in  a  military  sense, 
to  ravage,  to  lay  waste.  A  country 
which  is  harassed  by  incursions,  is  said 
to  be  over-run. 

OVERSEER,  an  officer  in  the  ord¬ 
nance  department,  who  superintends 
the  artificers  in  the  construction  of 
;works,  See. 

Serjeant  Overseer,  a  non-commis- 
I  sioned-  officer  belonging  to  the  royal 
j  staff  corps,  whose  duty  is  to  superintend, 
ias  in  the  ordnance  department,  any 
particular  work,  or  subordinate  branch 
of  service. 

Overseer,  an  officer  who  has  the 
care  of  the  parochial  provision  of  the 
poor.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  of 
every  parish  or  place,  are  directed,  by 
act  of  parliament,  to  certify  and  return 
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to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  at  the  next 
Michaelmas  quarter  session,  the  several 
quotas  that  every  parish  or  division 
within  a  city,  town,  or  place,  pays  to 
the  land  tax  for  that  year.  From  these 
several  quotas,  a  fund  is  annually  esta¬ 
blished  to  defray  part  of  the  expenses 
for  raising  the  militia. 

OVERSLAGH,  as  a  military  phrase, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Dutch,  to 
skip  over,  will  be  best  explained  by  the 
following  table. 
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N.  B.  The  three  blanks  shew'  where 
the  overslaghs  take  place. 

OVERT- Act,  (in  the  sense  of  the  law) 
an  open  aid,  an  advance  or  step  made 
towards  compassing  an  enterprize;  an 
act  being  capable  of  being  manifested 
or  proved;  and  is  distinguished  from  an 
intentional  act.  Thus  writing  to,  or 
talking  with,  officers  or  soldiers,  for  the 
manifest  purpose  ot  indisposing  them 
against  the  king  and  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  plotting  some  direct 
measures  ot  insurrection,  constitutes  an 
overt-act,  and  becomes  high  treason  un¬ 
der  the  Seduction  Bill. 

0\  ER  THROW,  total  defeat,  discom¬ 
fiture,  rout. 

OUEST,  on  Occident,  Fr.  the  West, 
one  or  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
world. 

OVOLO,  (in  architecture)  so  called 
from  its  likeness  to  an  egg,  usually 
placed  for  ornaments  in  the  mouldings 
of  cornices,  and  in  a  pillar  next  the 
abacus,  or  the  uppermost  member  or 
capital  ot  a  column,  which  serves  as  a 
sort  of  crowning  both  to  the  capital  and 
column,  though  some  erroneously  make 
it  to  he  the  capital  itself. 

OURAGAN,  Fr.  a  violent  tempest. 

OLRDAGE,  Fr.  (in  hydraulic  archi- 
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tecture)  pile-work  suddenly  constructed 
with  a  talus  in  front.  It  is  used  to  sup¬ 
port  piles,  &c.  and  to  afford  them  the 
necessary  slope  when  they  are  to  be 
driven  down  for  the  purpose  of  making 
quays  and  wooden  jetcees. 

OUTBAR,  to  shut  out  by  fortifica¬ 
tion. 

To  OUTBRAVE,  to  silence,  dash,  or 
outdo  any  person  by  vaunting,  &c. 

OUTCRY,  a  noise,  a  tumultuous 
sound.  It  is  also  used  to  express  gene¬ 
ral  disapprobation ;  as  an  outcry  against 
ministers,  & c. 

OUT-FIT,  the  necessaries,  uniform, 
&c.  which  an  officer  provides  w  hen  he  is 
appointed  to  any  commission;  and  for 
which  no  allowance  is  made  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  service. 

OUT-GUARD.  See  Out-posts. 

OUTILS,  Fr.  tools  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  that  are  used  by  the  artificers  and 
workmen  belonging  to  the  artillery,  &c. 

Outius  a  mineur,  Fr.  tools  used  in 
mining. 

Outils  dpionnier,  Fr.  pioneers’  tools. 

OUTLINE,  the  line  by  which  any 
figure  is  defined ;  also  a  rough  sketch  of 
any  thing. 

To  OUTNUMBER,  ( dtnombrer,  Fr.) 
to  bring  more  effective,  or  fighting,  men 
into  the  field  than  your  rival. 

OUTPART,  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  body.  See  Out-posts". 

OUT-POSTS,  a  body  of  men  posted 
beyond  the  grand  guard,  called  out-posts, 
as  being  without  the  rounds  or  limits  of 
the  camp.  See  Posts. 

OUTRANGE,  a  outrar.ee,  Fr.  to  the 
utmost;  to  the  last  extremity.  Hence 
combat  a  outrance,  a  contest,  or  fight, 
which  is  maintained  to  the  utmost  point 
of  exertion.  The  French  still  say,  Se 
battre  a  outrance,  to  fight  to  the  last 
extremity. 

OUTRE  en  outre ,  Fr.  through  and 
through. 

OUTRE,  Fr.  exhausted,  spent,  over¬ 
done. 

Cheval  outre,  Fr.  a  horse  that  is 
spent  or  knocked  up. 

OUTSIDE,  in  fencing,  that  part 
which  is  to  the  right  of  the  line  of  de¬ 
fence. 

OUTSIDE  GUARD,  a  guard  used 
with  the  broad  sword  and  sabre,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  outside  of  the  position.  See 
Broadsword. 

OUTWALL.  See  Revetement. 

OUTWARD  FACE,  a  word  of  com- 
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mand  for  troops  to  face  to  the  right  and 
left  from  their  center. 

To  OUTWING,  to  extend  the  flanks 
of  an  army,  or  line,  in  action,  so  as  to  gain 
an  advantageous  position  against  the 
light,  or  left,  wing  of  an  enemy.  This 
manceuvre,  or  evolution,  is  effected  by 
the  movement  on  an  oblique  line.  See 
Movements. 

OUT-WORKS,  in  fortification,  are 
works  of  several  kinds,  which  cover  the 
body  of  the  place,  as  ravelins,  half¬ 
moons,  tenailles,  horn-works,  crown- 
works,  counter-guards,  envelopes,  swal¬ 
low-tails,  lunettes,  covert-ways,  &c. 

These  outworks  not  only  cover  the 
place,  but  likewise  keep  an  enemy  at  a 
distance,  and  hinder  his  gaining  any  ad¬ 
vantage  of  hollow  or  rising  grounds;  as 
such  cavities  and  eminences  may  serve 
for  lodgments  to  the  besiegers,  facilitate 
the  carrying  on  approaches,  and  enable 
them  to  raise  their  ba’teries  against  the 
town.  When  out-works  are  placed  one 
before  another,  you  will  find  a  ravelin  be¬ 
fore  the  curtain,  a  horn-work  before  the 
ravelin,  and  a  small  ravelin  before  the 
curtain  of  the  horn-work;  those  works 
which  are  nearest  to  the  body  of  the 
place  must  be  the  highest,  though  lower 
than  the  body  of  the  place,  that  they 
may  gradually  command  those  without 
them,  and  oblige  the  enemy  to  dislodge, 
if  in  possession  of  them. 

OUVERT,  Fr.  open. 

Pays  Ouvert,  Fr.  A  country  is  so 
called  when  there  are  neither  rivers, 
mountains,  or  forts,  &c.  to  defend  it. 

Ville  OUVERTE,  Fr.  a  town  which 
has  no  gates  or  fortifications,  or  which 
has  had  them  demolished. 

Force  Ouverte,  Fr.  main  strength, 
or  open  arms. 

Guerre  Ouverte,  Fr.  open  war. 

OUVERTURE,  Fr.  an  opening  in  a 
wall,  which  is  made  for  persons  to  go 
through,  or  to  give  light;  also  a  flaw  oc¬ 
casioned  by  bad  workmanship,  or  decay. 
It  likewise  signifies  the  first  digging  for 
a  foundation,  trench,  &c. 

Ouverture  des  portes,  Fr.  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  gates  in  a  fortified  town  or 
place, according  to  specific  military  rules. 
This  method,  in  all  regular  governments, 
is  too  well  known,  to  require  any  parti¬ 
cular  explanation. 

Ouverture  cl  fermeture  des  portes 
chez  les  Turcs,  Fr.  There  are  certain 
laws  and  regulations  among  the  Turks, 
by  which  the  janizaries  are  entrusted 
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with  the  keys  belonging  to  the  gates  of 
every  fortified  town,  or  place,  in  which 
they  do  garrison  duty.  The  gates  are 
always  opened  at  day-break  by  two  or 
four  janizaries.  There  is  a  capigy  or 
porter  stationed  at  each  gate.  When¬ 
ever  he  open  the  gate,  he  repeats,  in  an 
audible  tone  of  voice,  certain  words  in 
the  praise  of  God  and  che  sultan,  after 
which  he  returns  the  key  or  keys  to  the 
janizaries,  who  carry  them  to  the  go¬ 
vernor,  or  commandant,  of  the  place. — 
The  closing  of  the  gates  is  done  with 
the  same  solemnity. 

Ouverture  de  la  tranchce,  Fr.  the 
opening  of  the  trench,  or  trenches. 

OUVRAGE,  Fr.  This  word  is  ap¬ 
plicable,  as  work  is  with  us,  to  all  that 
is  done  in  the  construction  of  houses, 
&c.  as  mason’s  work,  carpenter’s  work, 
joiner’s  work,  &c. 

Gros  Ouv rages,  Fr.  (in  masonry)  the 
foundation  and  partition-walls,  6cc.  to¬ 
gether  with  the  arches,  &c. 

Lepers  et  mentis  Ouvrages,  Fr.  (in 
masonry)  all  sort  of  plaster-work,  chim¬ 
ney-pieces,  ceilings,  &c. 

Ouvrages  de  sujetion,  Fr.  works  of  a 
particular  form  or  elevation,  and  more  or 
less  expensive  according  to  the  materials 
used,  and  the  difficulty  of  execution. 

.  Ouvrage  a  come,  Fr.  hornwork. — 
See  Fortification. 

Ouvrage  d  couronne,  Fr.  crowned 
work.  See  Fortification'. 

Ouvrages  avances,  detaches,  pieces 
detachees,  Fr.  See  Dehors. 

Ouvrages  de  campagne,  Fr.  field¬ 
works. 

Ouvrages  detaches  et  de  circonstances, 
Fr.  outworks  which  are  suddenly  erect¬ 
ed  by  way  of  parapets,  &c.  over  practi¬ 
cable  breaches,  and  which  are  continued 
inwards  when  the  garrison  of  a  besieged 
place  is  resolved  to  hold  out. 

Ouvrages  degrades,  Fr.  works  be¬ 
longing  to  the  besiegers,  or  to  the  be¬ 
sieged,  which  have  suffered,  or  been  de¬ 
molished,  by  the  artillery. 

OUVRIR,  Fr.  to  open. 

Ouvrip.  les  tangs,  Fr.  to  take  open 
order. 

En  arriere,  Ouvrez  vos  rangs!  Fr. 
rear  ranks  take  open  order. 

S’aligner  a  rungs  Ouverts,  Fr.  to 
aligne,  or  dress  in  line,  at  opeu  order. 

A  jour  OUVRANT,  Fr.  at  break  of 
day. 

A  portes  OU\  RANTES,  Fr.  at  the 
opening  of  the  gates. 
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OUVRIERS,  Fr.  All  sorts  of  arti¬ 
ficers  and  workmen  employed  in  forti¬ 
fication,  &c.  are  so  called. 

OWLERS,  persons  who  convey  wool, 
our  staple  commodity,  to  the  sea-side,  in 
order  to  export  it.  This  is  a  capital  of¬ 
fence,  particularly  if  they  neglect  to 
surrender,  after  proclamation  has  been 
made  for  that  purpose.  These  men  are 
liable,  at  all  times,  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  parties  of  light  dragoons  who  watch 
the  coast. 

OWRI !  OWRI !  a  war-cry  among 
the  Russians,  signifying  Kill !  Kill ! 

OXFORD  BLUES.  See  Horse 
Guards. 

OXYCRAT,  Fr.  a  certain  portion 
of  vinegar  to  five  or  six  times  its  quantity 
of  water.  This  mixture  is  frequently 
used  on  service,  and  in  hot  weather,  to 
allay  the  burning  heat  of  any  inflamed 
part.  It  is  likewise  employed  to  cool 
cannon,  during  an  engagement,  in  very 
hot  firing. 

OXYGENE,  the  chemical  base  of 
vital  air  with  which’  nitre  is  found  to 
abound,  and  to  which  gunpowder  owes 
its  rapid  and  perfect  combustion. 

King’s  or  Queens  OWN,  a  term 
which  has  been  attached  to  some  parti¬ 
cular  regiments  ever  since  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  1688.  Thus  the  Fourth,  which 
landed  with  William  IIJ.  is  always  called 
the  Fourth  or  King’s  Own,  and  the  Se- 
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cond  Regiment  of  Foot,  the  Queen’s 
Own.  We  have  had  instances,  during 
the  present  and  the  late  war,  of  militia 
battalions  having  adopted  the  term  of 
King's  Own.  This  occurred  when  his 
present  majesty  visited  Portsmouth  af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794. 
The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  (who  was 
colonel  of  the  militia  of  that  name,  and 
which  was  doing  duty  in  conjunction 
with  the  South  Glocester)  solicited  per¬ 
mission  for  his  corps  to  become  royal, 
and  to  bear  the  appellation  of  King’g 
Own.  The  facings,  which  before  were 
yellow,  were  consequently  changed  to 
garter  blue.  By  which  circumstance^ 
the  county  of  Buckingham  sends  out  a 
very  fine  corps  of  men,  who  being 
called  the  King’s  Own,  and  thereby  ap? 
proaching  the  regulars  without  actually 
being  so,  seem  to  have  left  their  ancient 
comrades  of  the  militia,  without  obtain? 
ing  any  footing  in  thejine.  Another 
militia  regiment  (which  has  often  done 
duty  at  Windsor,  and  has  been  hu¬ 
morously  called  his  majesty’s  yellow 
guards,)  has  also  changed  Its  facings  to 
royal  blue,  with  the  same  mark  of  dis? 
tinction.  The  emblem,  of  these  corps 
ought  to  be  Mahomet's  coffin,  and  the 
motto  Medio  tutissimus.  The  Marines 
have  also  had  their  facings  changed  front 
white  to  blue,  but  they  are  not  called 
the  King’s  Own. 
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AAT,  Ind.  a  promissory  note. 

To  PACE,  as  a  horse  does  :  alter  au 
pas,  Fr.  There  are  four  kinds  of  paces 
in  the  manage,  the  walk,  trot,  gallop, 
and  amble,  or  canter.  The  last,  more 
particularly,  is  called  a  pace,  or  easy  mo¬ 
tion,  wherein  the  horse  raises  the  two 
feet  of  the  same  side  together. 

PACHA.  The  captain  pacha,  among 
the  1  urks,  is  the  chiet  admiral  and  su- 
perinteudant  general  of  the  marine. — 
He  generally  commands  in  person.  The 
sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  military  ma¬ 
rine  were  formerly  called  Luvans  or 
Lavuntis  ;  the  soldiers  are  now  called 
Galiondjis.  The  sailors  are  Turks  from 
the  maritime  towns,  or  Greeks  from  the 
Archipelago :  they  are  in  constant  pay. 


The  soldiers,  or  Galiondjis,  are  all  Mus- 
sulmen,  and  only  receive  pay  when  they 
are  in  actual  service.  We  recommend 
to  our  military  readers  an  important 
work,  which  has  been  lately  published 
at  Paris,  and  from  which  they  will  de¬ 
rive  considerable  information  respecting 
the  Turks.  Itisentituled,  Travels  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  by 
Citizen  Olivier,  member  of  the  French 
National  Institute. 

PACHOLECK.  SeeUr.AN. 

PACK,  necessaries  which  are  carried 
bv  a  foot-soldier.  The  dragoons  call  it 
kilt.  The  French  say  havre  de  see. 

PACKET-BOATS,  small  vessels  tliat 
sail  from  the  different  sea-ports  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  carry  passengers,  mails,  Ike. 
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to  and  from  our  foreign  possessions; 
and  keep  up  a  regular  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers  that  are  at  peace  with 
Great  Britain. 

PADDUCK  or  Paddock-couw,  a 
piece  of  ground  conveniently  taken  out 
of  a  park,  encompassed  with  pales  or  a 
wall. 

PADDY,  Ind.  rice  in  the  husk,  whe¬ 
ther  dry  or  green.  Also  a  familiar  term 
or  nick-name,  which  is  given  to  a  native 
of  Ireland;  as  John  Bull  is  applied  to 
an  Englishman,  and  Sawney  to  a  Scotch¬ 
man. 

PADSHA,  Ind.  a  king, 

PAGEANT,  in  ancient  military  his¬ 
tory,  a  triumphal  car,  chariot,  arch,  or 
Other  like  pompous  decoration,  variously 
adorned  with  colours,  flags,  &c.  carried 
about  in  public  shows,  processions.  &c. 

PAGES,  ( mousses,  uu  guidons,  Fr.) 
Young  lads  of  the  description  of  English 
cabin  boys,  who  learn  navigation,  and 
do  the  menial  offices,  on  board  a  French 
ship. 

PAGOD,  Indy's  general  name  given 
by  the  Portuguese  to  the  temples  in 
the  east.  It  also  denotes  a  coin.  See 
Pagoda. 

PAGODA,  Ind.  the  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  among  the  Hindoos.  It  is  likewise 
the  name  of  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
eight  rupees.  The  English  and  Dutch 
coin  pagodas.  There  are  also  silver  pa¬ 
godas  struck  at  Marsingua,  &c.  with  the 
figure  of  some  monstrous  idol. 

PAILS,  made  of  wood,  with  iron 
hoops  and  handles, holding  generally  four 
gallons,  and  serving  in  the  field  to  fetch 
water  for  the  use  of  artillery  works,  &c. 

PAILLASSES,  Fr.  straw  beds,  com¬ 
monly  called  paillasses.  These  are  fur- 
•nished  by  the  barrack  department  for 
the  accommodation  of  British  soldiers 
jn  barracks. 

PAILLASSON,  Fr.  a  layer  of  straw 
quilted  between  two  pieces  of  canvas, 
to  keep  off  the  sun,  or  noise  from  a 
chamber;  also  a  rug,  or  mat  to  wipe 
the  feet  on. 

PAILLE,  Fr.  straw. 

Les  soldats  vont  a  la  Paille,  Fr. 
the  soidiers  are  going  to  tiie  forage  yard 
or -depot.  This  term  is  likewise  used 
to  signify  the  indulgence  which  is  oc¬ 
casional  ly  granted  to  soldiers  for  ex¬ 
ercise  or  necessary  evacuations.  Thus 
when  a  battalion  has  gone  through  its 
manual,  occ.  the  commanding  officer 
gives  the  word  d  la  paille!  we  use  the 
term  pile  arm  ! 
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Rompre  la  Pai  lle  aeec  quelqu'un,  Fr. 
a  figurative  term,  signifying  to  quarrel 
or  fail  out  with  any  body,  in  an  open 
and  unreserved  manner. 

Paii.le,  Fr.  iikewise  signifies  any 
flaw  in  metals.  Cetce  tame  esl  fine,  mais 
il  y  a  que/ques  pailtes ;  this  blade  is 
finely  tempered,  but  there  are  some 
flaws  in  it.  La  lame  de  son  cpce  se  cassa 
d  I'cndroit  ou  il  y  avoit  une  paille.  The 
blade  of  his  sword  broke  where  there 
was  a  flaw. 

PAILLER,  Fr.  (Paleorius,)  an  an¬ 
cient  body  of  French  militia.  The  sol¬ 
diers  belonging  to  it  were  probably  so 
called,  either  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  wealing  straw  in  their  helmets,  in 
order  to  know  one  another  in  action,,  or 
because  they  were  accustomed  to  set 
fire  to  their  enemy’s  habitations,  &c. 
with  bundles  of  straw',  winch  they  al¬ 
ways  carried  with  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  inquisitive  may  be  more  fu.iy  satis¬ 
fied  on  this  subject  by  referring  to  Du- 
cange’s  Glossary. 

PAIN  de  Munition,  Fr.  ammuni¬ 
tion  bread.  In  the  folio  edition  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Saxe’s  Reveries,  page  16,  we  find 
the  following  important  observations  on 
the  subject  of  ammunition  bread,  lie 
states  that  bread  never  should  be  given 
to  soldiers  on  active  service,  but  that 
they  should  be  accustomed  to  eat  bis¬ 
cuits,  for  the  following  reasons: — Bis¬ 
cuits  will  keep  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  and  every  soldier  can  conve¬ 
niently  carry  with  him  in  his  haversack 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  seven  or  eight 
days.  Those  officers  who  have  served 
among  the  Venetians,  will  readily  prove 
the  justness  of  this  remark.  But  there 
is  a  species  of  biscuit,  or  hard-baked 
bread,  that  never  crumbles,  (called  sou- 
kuri  by  the  Russians)  which  is  prefera¬ 
ble  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
square,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  nut, 
and  takes  up  less  room  than  either 
bread  or  biscuits. 

Purveyors,  who  are  interested  in  the 
business,  maintain  a  different  opinion. 
They  tell  you  that  bread  is  best  for 
troops.  Every  man  of  experience  knows 
the  contrary;  for  it  is  notorious,  that 
contract,  or  ammunition  bread,  is  not 
only  made  of  unwholesome  ingredients, 
but  that  it  is  seldom  more  than  half 
baked  ;  which,  together  with  the  water  it 
contains,  increases  the  weight,  and  con¬ 
sequently  enhances  the  value.  Add  to 
this,  that  purveyors  must  unavoidably 
increase  the  expense  of  the  army,  by 
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being  obliged  to  employ  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  bakers,  baker’s  men,  wagons,  and 
horses.  Independent  of  the  expense,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  operations  of  an 
army  must  unavoidably  be  clogged  by 
the  necessity  of  providing  quarters  for 
these  people,  of  having  a  quantity  of 
hand-mills,  and  of  employing  a  certain 
number  of  effective  men  to  form  detach¬ 
ments  for  their  security. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  train 
of  robberies  and  inconveniencies  which 
grow  out  of  this  system,  and  the  embar¬ 
rassments  it  occasions  to  a  general;  but 
above  all,  the  diseases  which  bread,  sup¬ 
plied  in  this  manner,  will  always  en¬ 
gender,  and  the  fatigue  that  the  troops 
must  necessarily  undergo  to  get  their 
rations.  Were  all  these  mischiefs  ob¬ 
viated,  there  is  still  another  evil  in  re¬ 
serve,  which  no  precaution  can  set  aside. 
This  is  the  certainty  that  an  enemy  may 
be  under,  with  respect  to  your  inten¬ 
tions  and  motions,  by  narrowly  watch¬ 
ing  the  establishment  and  disposition  of 
your  bakeries.  Were  I,  continues  the 
marshal,  to  adduce  instances  and  facts 
to  corroborate  these  observations,  I 
might  dwell  considerably  at  large  upon 
the  subject.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  much  ill  success,  which  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  other  causes,  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  provision  and  distribution  of 
ammunition  bread.  He  even  goes  far¬ 
ther,  for  he  asserts  unequivocally,  that 
soldiers  ought  sometimes  to  be  enured 
to  almost  every  species  of  privation, 
and  instead  of  being  provided  with  bis¬ 
cuit,  occasionally  to  receive  grain,  which 
they  must  be  taught  to  bake  upon  iron 
pallets,  after  having  bruised  and  made 
it  into  dough.  Marshal  Turenne  has 
observed  upon  the  same  subject  in  his 
memoirs.  Marshal  Saxe,  indeed,  does 
not  scruple  to  say,  that  although  there 
might  be  plenty  of  bread,  he  would,  in 
conformity  to  kite  opinion  of  many  good 
officers,  suffer  his  men  to  feel  the  want 
of  it.  I  have,  adds  the  latter,  been 
eighteen  months  successively  on  service 
with  troops  who,  during  the  whole  of 
that  period,  never  tasted  bread,  and  yet 
never  once  complained,  or  murmured. 
I  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  frequently 
with  others  that  had  never  familiarized 
themselves  to  that  privation,  and  who, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  want,  were 
disheartened;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  very  nerve  of  enterprise  anu  hardi¬ 
hood  was  broken,  aud  nothing  great  could 
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be  undertaken.  The  melancholy  retreat 
of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Moore 
to  Corunna  sufficiently  proves  the  just¬ 
ness  of  these  observations. 

PAINTING  in  Oil  ( Peinture  en 
huile,  Fr.)  The  art  of  painting  in  oil 
was  not  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was 
first  discovered  and  put  in  practice,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  by  a 
Flemish  painter  named  John  Van  Eyck, 
or  John  de  Bruges.  Painting,  before  his 
time,  was  ali  performed  in  fresco ,  of 
water  colours. 

PAINTING  of  Timber.  The  manner 
of  colouring  all  sorts  of  timber-work, 
particularly  of  gun-carriages,  wagons, 
&c.  as  well  as  wainscot,  doors,  windows, 
posts,  rails,  pales,  gates,  border  boards 
for  gardens,  &c.  which  require  either 
beauty  or  preservation  from  the  violence' 
of  rain,  or  injury  of  seasons,  is  so  well 
known,  that  we  shall  not  enter  into  any 
particulars  on  that  head.  The  curious, 
however,  may  be  gratified  by  referring 
to  the  Builder’s  Dictionary,  published 
in  1733-4;  a  work  which  is  still  in  good 
repute. 

PAIR,  Nomhre  Pair,  Fr.  equal. 
An  epithet  which  is  given  to  any  num¬ 
ber  that  can  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  as  numbers  2,  4,  6,  8,  &c. 

PAIX,  Fr.  See  Peace. 

PAL,  Fr.  See  Quintaine. 

PALACE,  (Falais,  F r.)  a  royal  house, 
an  house  eminently  splendid.  Among 
other  popular  sentiments,  which  were 
used  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution  to  excite  the  lower  orders 
against  the  nobility,  &c. 

La  guerre  aux  palais ,  et  la  paix  aux 
hameaux  ! 

War  against  palaces,  and  peace  to 
cottages ! 

was  peculiarly  happy,  and  became  a  sort 
of  war-whoop  in  1792,  1793.  &c.  It  was 
suggested,  and  promulgated,  by  General 
Dumourier,  when  he  commanded  the  re¬ 
volutionary  army,  and  by  his  victory 
at  Jenimnppes,  exStinguished  the  House 
of  Bourbon. 

Un  PALADIN,  Fr.  a  knight-errant. 
The  followers  of  Charlemagne  were  first 
so  called;  and  we  have  since  applied  it 
to  the  generals  who  serve  Under  Bona¬ 
parte. 

PALALALAN,  Fr.  the  sound  of 
the  French  march. 

PALANKEEN,  Ind.  a  vehicle  borne 
on  the  snouiders  of  four  men,  by  means 
of  a  bamboo  pole  extending  from  each 
4X2 
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end  :  it  carries  one  person  in  a  reclining 
posture:  it  has  a  canopy  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  pole  raised  along  the  centre, 
from  whence  it  is  pendant  on  either  side, 
pr.  Johnson  writes  the  word  Palanquin. 

PALEAGAS,  Ind.  See  Polycars. 

PALANQUE,  Fr.  a  kind  of  fortifi¬ 
cation  so  called  in  Hungary.  It  is  made 
of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  inter¬ 
laced  with  twigs,  and  covered  with  earth, 
and  serves  to  stop  the  progress  of  an 
advancing  enemy. 

PAL.ESTRA,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
9  .public  building,  where  the  youth  ex¬ 
ercised  themselves  in  the  military  art, 
wrestling,  running,  playing  at  quoits, 
&c. 

PALAS.  See  Click. 
PALATINATE,  (palutinat,  Fr.)  the 
county  or  seat  of  a  count  palatine,  or 
chief  officer  in  the  palace,  or  court  of 
an  emperor,  or  sovereign  prince. 

PALATINE, (palatin,  Fr.)  This  post 
or  dignity  has  various  significations — In 
Germany,  electors,  princes  and  counts 
are  sometimes  so  called.  Hence  an 
elector  palatine.  In  Hungary  the  vice¬ 
roy  is  termed  palatine;  and  is  Poland 
it  is  usual  to  distinguish  the  governor 
of  a  town  by  this  title.  Several  great 
noblemen  and  lords  were  likewise  called 
palatines  under  the  first  kings  of  France. 
Some  counties  in  England  are  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  this  word,  as  county-pa¬ 
latine  of  Cheshire,  & c.  &c. 

PALE,  in  carpentry,  a  little  pointed 
stake  of  wood,  used  in  making  inclo¬ 
sures,  separations,  &c. 

PALEE,  Fr.  the  row  of  piles  upon 
which  a  wooden  Fridge  is  constructed, 
is  so  called. 

PALESTRE,  Fr.  a  wrestling-place, 
dr  exercising  ground.  It  comes  from 
the  Latin,  and  was  originally  derived 
from  the  Greek. 

PALFRY,  ( Pale/rot,  Fr.)  Before  car¬ 
riages  were  invented,  the  horses  on 
which  ladies'  rode  for  pleasure  were 
called  pal  fries.  The  French  also  say, 
palej'roi,  cheval  de  parade. 

PALIER,  ou  repos,  Fr.  the  landing 
in  a  staircase. 

'  Demi  Palier,  Fr.  a  landing  in  a 
staircase,  whose  breadth  is  equal  to  the 
Tength  of  the  step. 

Palier  de  communication,  Fr.  the 
space  upon  the  top  of  a  staircase  which 
separates  two  apartments,  and  has  a 
communication  with  each. 

PALIS,  Fr.  the  rows  of  small  pointed 
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stakes,  which  serve  for  any  species  of 
inclosure,  are  so  called.  The  term  pa¬ 
lisade  is  derived  from  it. 

PALISSADElt,  Fr.  to  surround  any 
spot  with  Stakes,  or  palisades. 

PALISADES,  or  PA  LISA  DOES,  in 
fortilication,  stakes  made  of  strong  split 
wood,  about  nine  feet  long,  six  or  seven 
inches  square,  3  feet  deep  in  the  ground, 
in  rows  about  2*,  or  three  inches  asun¬ 
der,  placed  on  the  covert-way,  at  3  feet 
from, .  and  parallel  to,  the  parapet, 
or  side  of  the  glacis,  to  secure  it  from 
surprise. 

They  are  also  used  to  fortify  the  ave¬ 
nues  of  open  forts,  gorges,  half-moons, 
the  bottoms  of  ditches,  and,  in  general, 
all  posts  liable  to  surprize.  They  are 
usually  fixed  perpendicularly,  though 
some  make  an  angle  inclining  towards 
the  ground  next  the  enemy,  that  the 
ropes,  which  may  be  cast  over  in  order 
to  tear  them  up,  may  slip  off. 

Turning  Palissades  are  an  invention 
of  Mr.  Coehorn,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
palisades  of  the  parapet  of  the  covert- 
way  from  the  besiegers  shot.  They  are 
so  ordered,  that  as  many  of  them  as  stand 
in  the  length  of  a  rod,  or  about  ten  feet, 
turn  up  and  down  like  traps,  so  as  not 
to  be  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  till  they 
just  bring  on  their  attack;  and  yet  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  do  the  proper  service  of 
palisades. 

Palissades,  Fr.  See  Palisades. 

Palissades  de  camp,  Fr.  several  pieces 
of  woud,  so  arranged  and  tied  together, 
that  they  may  with  great  dispatch  be 
fixed  in  the  ground  which  is  marked 
out  for  the  encampment  of  an  army. 

Palissades Jerries,  Fr.  pallisades  that 
are  shod  with  iron.  They  are  used  in 
shallow  streams  and  marshes,  to  prevent 
small  craft  from  plying,  or  persons  from 
crossing  them  on  foot. 

PALKEE,  Ind.  See  Palankeen. 

PALL  (drap  mortuaire,  Fr.)  a  cover¬ 
ing  thrown  over  the  dead.  It  is  always 
used  in  military  burials;  and  is  hired  at 
the  expense  of  the  captains  of  troops,  or 
companies,  in  the  British  service. 

PALLAS,  a  name  in  the  heathen 
mythology,  which  is  given  to  Minerva, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  the  goddess  of 
war. 

PALLTER,  )  in  building,  is  some- 

PAILLIER,  ^  times  used  for  a  land¬ 
ing  place,  in  a  stair-case;  or  a  step, 
which  being  broader  than  the  rest,  serves 
to  rest  upou. 
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.  PALLTFIC ATION  in  architecture, 
is  the  piling  of  the  ground  work;  or 
strengthening  it  with  piles,  or  timber  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  ground;  which  is  practised 
when  they  build  upon  a  moist,  or  marshy 
soil. 

.  PALONNIER,  (Palonneau,  Fr.)  the 
spring-tree  bar  of  a  coach. 

PALPLANCHES,'  Fr.  planks,  or 
boards  made  out  of  all  kinds  of  wood, 
and  sometimes  out  of  red  fir,  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  places  where  that  tree  is 
common.  They  are  usually  six  inches 
thick,  one  foot  broad,  pud  of  a  length 
that  corresponds  with  the  nature  of  the 
soil  into  which  they  are  to  be  driven. 
They  are  cut  sharp  at  the  bottom,  in 
order  to  make  them  go  into  the  ground 
with  greater  ease. 

PALTRY.  Dr.  Johnson  brings  this 
word  from  the  French  poltron,  a  cow¬ 
ard,  a  scoundrel,  and  Paltrocco  the  Ita¬ 
lian  for  a  lovr  whore,  worthless,  con¬ 
temptible,  mean. 

A  Pai.try  undertaking,  any  thing 
unworthy  of  the  means  employed  against 
it,  as  a  paltry  expedition,  a  paltry 
attack,  a  paltry  siege,  paltry  foes.  We 
also  say  a  paltry  fellow,  a  low-minded 
drudge,  that  will  say  and  unsay  any 
thing  for  hire. 

PALUD AMENTUM,  (  chlamys, ) 
among  the  ancients,  a  garment  worn  in 
time  of  war,  by  the  principal  men  of 
Rome,  especially  the  generals,  who  were 
called  for  that  reason  paludati.  The  sol¬ 
diers  having  only  short  coats,  called  a 
saguni,  were  denominated  sagati. 

The  paludamentum  was  open  on  the 
sides,  coming  down  no  lower  than  the 
navel,  and  had  short  sleeves.  It  was 
either  of  a  white,  purple,  or  red  colour, 
and  sometimes  black.  Kennett,  in  his 
Roman  Antiquities,  page  313,  says,  the 
old  paludamentum  of  the  generals  was  all 
scarlet,  only  bordered  with  purple;  and 
the  chlamydcs  of  the  emperors  were  all 
purple,  commonly  beautified  with  a  gol¬ 
den,  or  embroidered  border. 

PALVESATE,  Fr.  a  target  fence, 
under  which  soldiers  are  screened  when 
they  make  approaches,  or  enter  a 
breach. 

PAMPHLET,  a  small  book ;  pro¬ 
perly  a.  book  sold  unbound,  and  only 
stitched.  Dr.  Johnson  derives  it  from 
the  French  par  un  filet,  i.  e.  kept  toge¬ 
ther  by  a  thread. 

.  Military  Pamphlet,  a  pamphlet 
written  upon  military  subjects. 
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PAMPHLETEER,  a  scribbler  of 
small  books.  Almost  always  a  venal  and 
contemptible  wretch.  Swift  says — with 
great  injustice,  I  have  been  pelted  by 
pamphleteers.  Indeed  there  are  few 
persons  exempt  from  this  mode  of  pal¬ 
try  attack,  especially  if  they  should 
have  firmness  enough  to  pursue  solid 
learning  and  useful  knowledge,  without 
being  diverted  from  their  task,  hy  petty 
malevolence,  and  mean  jealousy. 

PAN,  (Pan,  Fr.)  the  side  of  a  rect¬ 
angle,  or  irregular  figure;  also  the  flat 
front,  or  face  of  any  building;  a  pane, 
piece,  or  pannel  of  a  wall,  of  wainscot, 
of  a  window,  &c. 

Pan  likewise  means  the  distance 
which  is  comprized  between  the  angle  of 
the  epaule  and  the  flanked  angie  in  for¬ 
tification.  See  face  of  a  Bastion. 

Pan  de  devant,  Fr.  the  foreide. 

Pan  de  mur,  Fr.  the  pannel  of  a 
wall;  also  any  proportion  of  a  decayed 
wall  which  is  to  be  replaced,  or  built  up. 

Pan  de  bois,  Fr.  in  building,  the  piece 
of  timber  which  sustains  a  gutter  be¬ 
tween  the  roofs  of  two  fronts,  or  houses. 

Pan,  a  name  well  known  among  the 
shepherds  of  antiquity,  and  frequently 
used  by  modern  writers  in  their  rural 
fictions.  It  military  history,  it  signifies 
a  man  who  was  lieutenant  general  to 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition.  He 
is  recorded  t«  have  been  the  first  author 
of  a  general  shout,  which  the  Grecians 
practised  in  the  beginning  of  their  onset 
in  battle.  See  Panic. 

Pan,  that  part  of  the  lock  of  a  mus- 
quet,  pistol,  & c.  which  holds  the  priming 
powder. 

Pan-L’/m.  See  Tiles. 

PANACHE,  }  Fr.  a  plume,  or 

PANNACHE,  !>  bunah  of  feathers. 

Panaches  fottans,  Fr.  nodding 
plumes. 

Panache  likewise  signifies  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  triangular  part  of  aa  arch 
that  contributes  towards  the  support  of 
a  turret,  or  elevation,  which  is  raised 
above  the  dome  of  any  particular  edi¬ 
fice. 

PANCARTE,  Fr.  an  ancient  exer¬ 
cise,  or  tournament,  which  was  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  when 
strong  athletic  men  were  opposed  to  all 
sorts  of  enraged  animals. 

Pancarte,  Fr.  a  paper  containing 
the  particular  rates  of  tolls,  or  customs, 
due  to  the  king.  So  called  from  beinj 
publicly  stuck  up. 
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PANCERNES;  a  body  of  Polish  ca¬ 
valry,  which  is  divided  into  hussars  and 
pancernes.  These  troops  constitute, 
almost  wholly  within  themselves,  the 
strength  of  that  country. 

PANDOURS,  Sclavonians  who  inha¬ 
bit  the  banks  of  the  Drave,  a  consider¬ 
able  river  of  Germany,  which  rises  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube,  near  E fleck,  in  Hungary;  and 
those  of  the  Save,  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  rises  in  Carniola,  and  falls  into 
the  Danube  at  Belgrade.  They  wear  a 
long  coat,  have  four  or  five  pistols  placed 
in  a  belt  round  their  waists,  and  they 
are  armed  with  a  sabre  and  a  poniard. 
They  always  act  as  irregulars,  when  em¬ 
ployed  on  sendee.  They  derive  their 
name  from  a  village  called  Pandut,  in 
Lower  Hungary.  The  Pandours  were 
originally  a  corps  of  infantry  named 
Ruitza;  and  their  chief  occupation,  or 
duty,  was  to  clear  the  high  roads  of 
thieves,  tkc.  They  first  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Germany,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Baron  Trenck,  in  1741. 

PANICK,  Panick  fear,  (terreur 
paniijue,  Fr.)  sudden  consternation  which 
seizes  upon  men's  fancies  without  any 
visible  cause;  a  needless,  or  ill  grounded 
fright.  The  reason  why  these  terrors 
are  attributed  to  Pan,  was,  as  some  say, 
because  when  Osiris  was  bound  by  Ty- 
pho,  the  appearance  of  Pan  and  the  sa¬ 
tyrs  threw  him  into  a  fright;  or  because 
he  frightened  all  the  giants  that  waged 
war  against  Jupiter;  or  as  others  say, 
because  when  Pan  was  Bacchus’s  lieu¬ 
tenant-general,  in  his  Indian  expedition, 
and  was  on  the  pointof  being  encompassed 
in  a  valley,  with  an  army  of  enemies,  far 
superior  to  them  in  number,  he  advised 
the  god  to  order  his  men  to  give  a  general 
shout,  which  so  surprized  the  opposite  ar¬ 
my,  that  they  immediately  fled  from  their 
camp.  And  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that 
all  sudden  fears  impressed  upon  men’s 
spirits  without  any  just  reason,  were  by 
the.  Greeks  and  Romans,  called  panic 
terrors.  (See  Polyaenus  Stratag.  book  1.) 
The  custom  of  shouting  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  almost  all  nations,  barba¬ 
rous  as  well  as  civil;  and  is  mentioned 
by  all  writers  who  treat  of  martial  affairs. 
Homer  has  several  elegant  descriptions 
of  it,  particularly  one  in  the  fourth  Iliad, 
where  he  resembles  the  military  noise 
to  torrents  rolling  with  impetuous  force 
from  mountains  into  the  adjacent  val- 
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lies;  We  have  likewise  had  our  war- 
whoops,  and  still  have  our  shouts. 

PANIER  i  mine,  Fr.  Ste  Boup.hi- 

<3  U  ET. 

PANIERS,  Fr.  baskets.  Figurative¬ 
ly,  vn  panier  pere'e ,  a  eah-y  vessel,  or 
one  who  cauuot  keep  a  secret.  A  dan¬ 
gerous  man  in  society;  and  in  military 
concerns,  one  who  ought  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  guarded  against,  where  discretion 
and  confidence  are  necessary. 

PANNADER,  Fr.  to  prance,  curvet, 
or  bound  as  a  horse  does. 

Pannades,  Fr.  the  prancings,  cur- 
vettings,  and  boundings  of  a  lusty 
horse. 

PANNE,  Fr.  literally  means  shag, 
plush,  &c.  and  is  properly  a  sea  term, 
signifying  to  lie  to,  mettre  en  panne.  It 
is  likewise  used  in  a  military  sense,  to 
express  the  steady  posture  of  troops 
who  are  drawn  up  for  battle,  and  wait 
an  enemy’s  attack.  La  troupe  est  restee 
en  panne .  The  squadron  remained  im¬ 
movable. 

Panne,  Fr.  the  beam  that  supports 
the  rafters  of  the  roof. 

PANNEAU,  Fr.  trap,  snare. 

Donner  dans  le  Panneau,  Fr.  to  be 
ensnared,  entrapped,  or  outwitted. 

Panneau,  Jr.  one  of  the  sides  of 
a  stone  that  is  cut. 

Panneau  de  douelle,  Fr.  that  which 
is  made  inside,  or  out  of  the  curve  of 
an  arch. 

Panneau  de  tete,  Fr.  that  which  is 
made  in  front,  &c. 

Panneau  de  selle,  Fr.  the-  pannel  of 
a  saddle. 

Panneau  de  fer,  Fr.  an  ornament 
made  of  forged,  or  cast  iron,  and  closed 
within  a  frame,  for  a  balustrade,  flight 
of  stairs,  &c. 

Panneau  de  magonnerie,  Fr.  any 
mason-work  which  is  made  between 
partitions,  after  the  posts  or  beams  are 
fixed;  also  any  level  space  in  the  plas¬ 
tering  of  walls  that  is  between  the  bor¬ 
ders,  or  frames,  &c. 

Panneau  de  menuiserie,  Fr.  This  i» 
also  called  Panneau  de  remplage,  and 
consists  of  several  thin  boards  that  are 
glued  together,  and  fill  up  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  ceiling,  &c. 

Panneau  de  reconvert,  Fr.  that which 
goes  beyond  the  frame  work. 

Panneau  likewise  signifies  any  plank 
of  oak. 

PANNELS,  in  artillery,  are  the  car- 
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riages  which  carry  mortars  and  their 
bens  upon  a'  march. 

Paxnel,  (in  joinery,)  is  a  tympa¬ 
num,  or  square  piece  of  thin  wood,  some¬ 
times  carved,  framed,  or  grooved  in  a 
larger  piece  between  two  inontauts,  or 
upright  pieces,  and  two  traverses,  or 
Cross  pieces. 

Pannel,  (in  masonry,)  is  one  of  the 
faces  of  a  hewn  stone. 

Pannels,  or  panes  of  glass  are  com¬ 
partments,  or  pieces  of  glass. 

PANNIER,  (in  architecture,)  a  piece 
of  carved  work,  in  the  form  of  a  basket, 
full  of  flowers  or  fruit,  serving  in  archi¬ 
tecture  to  finish  some  ornament. 

PANNERESSE,  Fr.  a  flat  stone,  or 
square  piece  of  wood,  which  has  more 
breadth  than  depth  in  its  superficies. 

PANNONCEAU,  Fr.  an  ancient 
term,  which  was  used  to  signify  ensign, 
or  banner. 

PANOPLY,  complete  armour,  or  har¬ 
ness. 

PANSEMENT,  Fr.  the  act  of  dress¬ 
ing  a  wound,  or  rubbing  and  dressing  a 
horse. 

PANSER,  Fr.  See  to  Dress. 

Panser,  Fr.  in  farriery,  signifies  to 
rub  down,  and  otherwise  to  take  care  of 
a  horse. 

PANTHEON,  (in  architecture,)  a 
temple  of  a  circular  form,  dedicated  to 
all  the  gods.  The  name  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  among  modern  nations  from  the  pan¬ 
theon  of  ancient  Rome,  built  bv  Agrippa 
in  his  third  consulate,  and  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Ultor,  or  Jupiter  the  Avenger. 
There  is  a  chapel  in  the  Escurial  in 
Spain, called  the  pantheon,  of  marble  and 
jasper  inlaid :  the  whole  inside  is  of 
black  marble,  excepting  the  luthern,  and 
some  ornaments  of  jasper  and  red  mar¬ 
ble.  The  pantheon  at  Paris,  during  the 
progress  of  the  French  revolution,  has 
been  appropriated  to  national  purposes; 
the  names  and  busts  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  statesmen  and  generals  being 
preserved  therein  as  marks  of  public  gra¬ 
titude,  and  objects  of  public  emulation. 
There  is  a  building  in  London  that  bears 
the  name  of  pantheon,  but  that  is  all. 
It  is  private  property,  and  the  only  pub¬ 
lic  use  to  which  it  has  been  appropriated, 
has  been  that  of  operatical  speculation, 
masquerades,  or  frivolous  entertain¬ 
ments. 

PANTINS,  Fr.  men  on  foot. 

PANIOGRAPHE,  Fr.  a  mathema¬ 
tical  instrument,  which  serves  to  copy  all 
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sorts  of  drawings.  The  French  have  paid 
great  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
this  instrument,  of  which  a  minute  de¬ 
scription  may  be  found  in  Cours  de  Ma- 
thematiques,  by  Pere  Deschalles.  But 
the  Sieur  Panglois  brought  it  to  such 
perfection  in  1750,  that  it  is  become 
universally  useful. 

PANTOMETER,  (Pantometre,  Fr.) 
an  instrument  used  to  take  all  sorts  of 
angles,  distances,  and  elevatious.  It  was 
invented  by  the  ancients,  but  has  been 
greatly  improved  since. 

Se  PAONNER,  Fr.  to  make  an  out¬ 
ward  display  of  one’s  self ;  to  be  vain 
glorious;  to  be  more  attentive  to  the 
body  than  the  mind.  See  Gloriole. 

PANTON,  (in  farriery,)  a  shoe  con¬ 
trived  to  cover  a  narrow  and  hoof- 
bound  heel. 

PAPACY,  popedom;  office  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  bishops  of  Rome;  both  of 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  annihi¬ 
lated  by  Napoleon  I.  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

PAPIER  de  cartouche ,  Fr.  paper  used 
for  cartridges. 

Papier  grin,  ou  Papier  brouillard, 
Fr.  whited-brown  paper. 

Papiers  et  enseignemens,  Fr.  All  the 
papers  and  manuscripts  which  are  found 
on  board  a  ship  are  so  called. 

PAQUEBOT,  Fr.  a  modern  French 
term,  derived  from  packet-boat,  which 
see. 

PARABOLA,  ( Parabole ,  Fr.)  in  geo¬ 
metry,  a  figure  arising  from  the  section 
of  the  cone,  when  cut  by  a  plane  paral¬ 
lel  to  one  of  its  sides. 

From  the  same  points  of  a  cone,  there¬ 
fore,  only  one  parabola  can  be  drawn; 
all  the  other  sections,  within  these  paral¬ 
lels,  being  ellipses,  and  all  without,  hy¬ 
perbolas. 

Properties  of  the  Parabola.  The 
square  of  an  ordinate  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  of  the  abscissa,  and  four  times 
the  distance  ot  the  locus  from  the  ver¬ 
tex. 

The  perpendicular  on  the  tangent, 
from  die, focus,  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  distance  from  the  vertex  to 
the  focus,  and  the  distance  of  the  focus 
from  the  point  of  contact. 

All  lines  within  the  parabola,  which 
are  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis,  are  called 
diameters. 

The  parameter  of  any  diameter  is  'a 
right  line,  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  pro¬ 
duct  under  the  same,  and  the  abscissa, 
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are  equal  to  the  square  of  the  semi-or- 
dinate. 

The  squares  of  all  ordinates  to  the 
same  diameter,  are  to  one  another  as 
their  abscissas. 

Cartesian  Parabola,  is  a  curve  of 
the  second  order,  expressed  by  the  equa¬ 
tion  xy  —  ax  3  -j-  bx  2  -J-  cr  +  d.  con¬ 
taining  four  infinite  legs,  being  die  (56th 
species  of  lines  of  the  third  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  and  is 
made  use  of  by  Descartes,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  geometry,  for  finding  the 
roots  of  equations  of  six  dimensions  by 
its  intersections  with  a  circle. 

Diverging  Parabola,  a  name  given 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  five  different 
lines  of  the  third  order,  expressed  by  the 
equation  yy  —  ax3  -f-  bx 5  -}-  cx  +  d. 

PARABOLAIN,  Fr.  a  name  for¬ 
merly  given  to  the  boldest  gladiator.  It 
is  now  applied  to  every  person  who  runs 
the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  particularly 
in  visiting  hospitals,  for  the  relief  of 
another. 

PARABOLIC  Pyramidoid,  is  a  so¬ 
lid  figure,  generated  by  supposing  all 
the  squares  of  the  ordinates  applicates 
in  the  parabola,  so  placed  as  that  the 
axis  shall  pass  through  all  their  centres 
at  right  angles,  in  which  case  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  planes  will  be  arithmeti¬ 
cally  proportional;  whose  solidity  is 
gained  by  multiplying  the  base  by  half 
the  altitude. 

PARABOLIC  Spindle,  is  a  solid  made 
by  the  relation  of  a  semi-parabola  about 
one  of  its  ordinates,  and  is  equal  to  -fa 
of  its  circumscribing  cylinder. 

Parabolic  Space  is  the  area  con¬ 
tained  between  the  curve  of  the  para¬ 
bola  and  a  whole  ordinate. 

Parabolic  Cunerts,  a  solid  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Wallis,  which  is  thus  formed ; 
multiply  all  the  D  B’s  into  D  C’s,  or, 
which  is  all  one,  upon  the  base  AFB 
erect  a  prism,  whose  altitude  shall  be 
AS,  and  this  shall  be  the  parabolic  cu- 
neus,  which  is  equal  in  solidity  to  the 
Parabolical  Pyramidoid. 

PARABOLOIDE,  Fr.  See  Para¬ 
bolic  Conoid. 

PARADE,  originally  consisted  of  a 
square  court  before  cathedrals,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  piazzas  or  porticoes  for  per¬ 
sons  to  walk  under,  being  supported  with 
pillars.  It  is  now  used,  in  a  military 
sense,  to  signify  any  place  where  troops 
assemble,  and  may  be  distinguished  in 
the  following  manner : 
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General  PARAbr.,  the  place  wher^ 
soldiers  belongiug  to  different  corps  are 
drawn  up,  according  to  seniority,  to 
mount  guard,  or  to  be  exercised,  &c. 

Regimental P arade,  the  place  where 
any  particular  regiment  or  corps  is 
formed  in  line,  &c. 

Private  Parade,  any  spot  selected; 
(in  general  by  each  captain  of  a  troop 
or  company,)  for  the  inspection  of  his 
men,  previous  to  their  being  marched  off 
to  the  regimental  parade.  This  parade 
is  likewise  called  company,  or  troop,  pa¬ 
rade.  When  troops  are  encamped,  the 
general  and  regimental  parades  are  usu¬ 
ally  in  front  of  the  line  of  tents;  each 
regiment  having  its  quarter-guard  oppo¬ 
site,  and  the  space  between  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  allow  of  the  free  exercise  of  the 
battalion.  The  companies  have  their 
private  parades  in  the  several  streets  of 
the  camp. 

Parade,  in  camp,  is  that  spot  of 
ground  in  the  front  of  each  encampment, 
between  the  camp  colours,  on  the  right 
and  left  wings,  from  which  a  straight  line 
or  narrow  trench  ought  to  be  drawn, 
called  by  the  French  bande  liniere,  and 
which  may  be  made  to  answer  two 
purposes,  viz.  that  of  keeping  the  pa¬ 
rade  free,  and  of  carrying  off  rain,  &c. 
&c.  .  , 

Morning  Parade.  In  every  garrison 
town,  fortified  place  and  camp,  as  well 
as  in  every  town  through  which  soldiers 
pass,  or  occasionally  halt,  a  certain  hour 
in  the  morning  is  fixed  for  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  different  corps,  troops,  or 
companies,  in  regular  order. 

Evening  Parade.  The  hour  gene¬ 
rally  fixed  for  the  evening  parade  is  at 
sunset.  When  troops  are  encamped,  the 
signal  for  evening  parade  is  given  from 
the  park  of  artillery,  by  the  discharge  ot 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  which  is  called  the 
evening  gun. 

To  Parade,  to  assemble  in  a  pre¬ 
scribed  regular  manner,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  inspected,  exercised,  or 
mustered. 

To  Parade.  This  word  is  frequently 
used  as  an  active  verb,  with  respect  to 
military  matters,  viz.  to  parade  the  guard, 
See.  It  has  likewise  been  adopted  in  the 
united  kingdom  to  express  the  act  ot 
calling  out  a  person  in  an  affair  of  honour. 
The  Irish  familiarly  say — I  shall  parade 
the  gentleman,  to-morrow  morning,  in  the 
Phanix  Park. 

We  sincerely  wish  the  practice  coulcf 
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ih  some  instances  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
parade;  and,  in  others,  that  it  were  ren¬ 
dered  sufficiently  serious  to  check  its  fre¬ 
quency. 

A  Parade  Officer,  (Ojffcier  de  Pa¬ 
rade,  Fr.)  an  officer  who  attends  to  the 
minuti®  of  regimental  duty,  but  who  is 
not  remarkable  tor  military  science. 
See  Officer. 

Parade,  Fr.  The  French  make  use 
of  this  term  in  various  ways. 

Parade,  Fr.  show,  ostentation. 

Lit  de  Parade,  Fr.  bed  of  state. 
Cheval  de  Parade,  Fr.  a  horse  finely 
caparisoned,  and  kept  for  show. 

Parade,  Fr.  in  fencing,  the  act  of 
parrying  a  thrust,  or  blow.  ' 

Parade,  Fr.  the  place  or  ground 
where  soldiers  parade. 

Se  viettre  en  Parade,  Fr.  to  take 
one’s  ground. 

Faire  la  Parade,  Fr.  to  do  parade 
duty. 

Monter  la  Parade,  Fr.  to  take  part 
in  the  regular  line  of  parade. 

Manqucr  sa  Parade,  Fr.  in  fencing, 
to  miss  one’s  parry. 

Ft  re  hors  de  Parade,  Fr.  to  parry 
wide,  or  stand  exposed. 

PARADIS,  Fr.  that  part  of  a  har¬ 
bour  in  which  vessels  may  ride  with  the 
greatest  safety. 

PARADOS,  an  elevation  of  earth 
which  is  e fleeted  behind  fortified  places, 
to  secure  them  from  any  sudden  attack 
that  may  be  made  in  reverse.  Parapet 
and  parados  come  from  terms  signifying, 
in  the  front,  or  in  the  rear  of  any 
thing. 

PARALLELS,  Fr.  parallel  lines  in 
fortifications  are  so  called.  See  Paral¬ 
lels. 

PARALLELS,  at  a  siege,  the  trenches, 
or  lines  made  parallel  to  the  defence  of 
the  place  besieged :  they  are  also  called 
lines  of  communication,  and  boveaus. 

Parallels,  or  places  of  aims,  are 
deep  trenches  15  or  13  feet  wide,  join¬ 
ing  the  several  attacks  together.  They 
serve  to  place  the  guard  of  the  trenches 
in  readiness  to  support  the  workmen 
when  attacked.  There  are  usually  three 
in  an  attack ;  the  first,  about  300  toises, 
or  600  yards,  from  the  covert-way ;  the 
.2d  and  3d,  nearer  to  the  glacis. 

Fircr  une  PARALLELE,  Fr.  verba¬ 
tim,  to  draw  a  parallel.  To  make  a  di¬ 
rect  communication  between  one  trench 
and  another.  \ 

PARALLELET  Planes  are  those 
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planes  which  have  all  the  perpendicular* 
drawn  beewixt  them,  equal  to  each 
other ;  that  is,  when  they  are  equally 
distant  every  where. 

Parallelet  Pv.ler,  an  instrument, 
of  wood,  brass,  &c.  consisting  of  two 
parallel  rules  which  open  and  shut  pa¬ 
rallel  to  one  another.  This  instrument 
is  particularly  useful  in  mathematics. 

PARALLELISM,  (parall'disme,  Fr.) 
the  situation  or  quality  by  which  any 
thing  is  denominated  parallel;  that, 
whereby  two  things,  viz.  lines,  or  rays, 
become  equi-distant  from  one  another. 

Parallelism  oj  a  march.  In  order- 
to  preserve  the  parallelism  of  a  march 
in  the  movement  of  troops,  each  batta¬ 
lion  must  be  kept  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  it  marches  upon,  the  whole  of 
the  several  battalions  in  one  straight  line, 
and  their  several  marching  directions 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  first  batta¬ 
lion,  or  line,  becomes  the  regulating  one, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  infallible;  and 
from  the  moment  thatits  direction  is  as¬ 
certained,  the  commander  of  each  other, 
and  their  directing  serjeants  are  to 
consider  their  movements  subordinate 
to  it,  and  to  conform  accordingly.  It 
is  the  helm  which  guides  the  line,  and 
must  not  change  cadence;  nor  will  it 
lengthen  or  shorten  its  step,  but  from 
unavoidable  necessity,  and  by  particular 
order. 

The  instant  communication  of  the 
word  march  is  particularly  important, 
that  the  advanced  serjeants  of  the  whole 
may  step  off  together,  and  thereby  main¬ 
tain  their  line  parallel  to  the  one  they 
quitted,  and  which  becomes  the  princi¬ 
pal  guide  for  their  battalions;  each  pre¬ 
serves  its  six  paces  from  its  advanced 
serjeant ;  this  distance  is  to  be  kept  by, 
and  depends  on,  the  replacing  officer 
next  to  the  colour,  who  covers  the  di¬ 
recting  serjeant;  and  if  these  trained 
serjeants  do  step  equally,  and  in  parallel 
directions  to  each  other,  they  must  be 
dressed  themselves  in  line,  and  of  conse¬ 
quence  the  centers  of  their  following 
battalions.  See  page  337",  &c.  of  Rules 
and  Regulations. 

Parallelism  and  distance  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  formation  and  movement  of 
any  considerable  body  of  troops.  In 
the  Rules  and  Regulations,  it  is  laid 
down  as  at  general  maxim,  that  no  con¬ 
siderable  body  should  ever  be  formed 
without  a  proportion  of  it  being  placed 
in  reserve,  or  in  second  tine,  and  more  or 
A  U 
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less  according  to  circumstances.  The 
movements  of  sucli  second  line  will  al¬ 
ways  correspond  with  those  of  the  first, 
and  it  will  always  preserve  its  parallelism 
and  distance. 

If  the  first  line  makes  a  flank,  or  cen¬ 
tral  change  of  position,  the  second  must 
make  a  change  also  on  such  point  as 
will  bring  it  into  its  relative  situation. 

The  march  of  the  second  line  in  front, 
is  regulated  by  its  own  division,  or  bat¬ 
talion  of  direction,  which  moves  rela¬ 
tively  to  that  of  the  first  line.  In  form¬ 
ing  in  line  it  will  march  upon  its  own 
points  which  are  parallel  to,  and  ascer¬ 
tained  in  consequence  of  those  of  the 
first. 

When  the  lines  break  into  columns  to 
the  front,  the  second  will  generally  fol¬ 
low  those  of  the  first.  When  the  march 
is  to  the  flanks,  the  second  line  will  com¬ 
pose  a  separate  column,  or  columns. 
When  the  march  is  to  the  rear,  the  se¬ 
cond  line  will  lead  in  columns. 

The  distance  betwixt  the  lines  may  be 
in  general  supposed  equal  to  the  front  of 
two  battalions,  and  an  interval. 

The  second  lines  are  seldom  composed 
of  as  many  battalions  as  the  first :  they 
are  often  divided  into  distinct  bodies, 
covering  separate  parts  of  the  first  line, 
and  consequently  preserving  a  relative 
parallelism  and  distance. 

Second  lines  will  not  always  remain 
extended,  they  will  often  be  formed  in 
column  of  battalions,  or  of  greater  num¬ 
bers,  ready  to  be  moved  to  any  point 
where  their  assistance  is  necessary. 

Whenever  the  first  line  breaks,  and 
manoeuvres  by  its  right  to  face  to  the 
left,  or  by  its  left  to  face  to  the  right, 
the  movements  of  the  second  line  are 
free  and  unembarrassed,  and  it  may 
turn  round  the  manoeuvring  flank  of  the 
first  line,  and  take  its  new  position  be¬ 
hind  it,  by*  extending  itself  parallel  to 
that  direction,  how  oblique  soever  it 
may  he. 

The  central  movement  generally  re¬ 
quired  from  the  second  line  to  conform 
to  that  of  the  first,  is  equivalent  to  that 
line  marching  in  twocolumnsof  platoons, 
from  near  the  center  obliquely  to  the 
front,  and  from  that  situation  forming 
to  both  flanks. 

The  movements  of  the  central  co¬ 
lumns  being  well  understood,  those  of 
tlie  battalions  of  the  wings  are  similar 
in  two  lines. 
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The  officer  commanding  the  second 
line,  must  always  be  properly  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  change  to  be  made 
by  the  first,  that  he  may  readily  deter¬ 
mine  his  corresponding  movements. 

It  requires  much  attention  to  conduct 
heads  of  battalion  columns  of  both  lines 
nearly  parallel  to  their  lateral  ones,  and 
perpendicularly,  or  diagonally  to  front, 
or  rear,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
movement; — to  determine  with  preci¬ 
sion,  and  in  due  time,  their  points  in 
the  new  line,  that  wavering  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  march  may  be  avoided  ; — in 
great  movements,  to  allow  the  soldier 
every  facility  of  motion,  without  increas¬ 
ing  the  distances  of  divisions,  and  to  re¬ 
quire  the  most  exact  attention  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  new  line,  and  in  forming; — to 
avoid  obstacles  in  the  course  of  march¬ 
ing,  but  as  soon  as  possible  to  re-enter  the 
proper  path  of  the  column ; — while  out 
of  that  path,  the  colours  of  that  batta¬ 
lion  column  raay  be  lowered,  (as  a  mark 
for  the  neighbouring  column,  not  to  be 
then  entirely  regulated  by  it)  and  again 
advanced  when  it  regains  its  proper  situ¬ 
ation. 

All  the  battalions  of  a  second  line 
must,  at  the  completion  of  every  change 
of  position,  find  themselves  placed  in  the 
same  relative  situation  with  respect  to 
the  first,  as  they  were  in,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  movement. 

All  changes  of  position  of  a  first  line 
are  made  according  to  one  of  the  modes 
already  prescribed  :  in  general,  in  criti¬ 
cal  situations,  they  are  made  on  a  fixed 
flank,  or  central  point,  and  by  the  echel- 
lon  march  of  platoons;  but  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  second  line  being  protected, 
more  complicated,  and  embracing  more 
ground,  are  made  by  the  march  of  bat¬ 
talion  columns,  regulated  by  a  certain 
determined  division  of  the  line. 

In  all  cases  where  a  change  of  position 
is  made  on  a  flank,  or-central,  point  of 
the  first  line,  the  movement  of  its  cor¬ 
responding  point  of  the  second  line  de¬ 
termines  the  new  relative  situation  of 
that  second  line. 

Movements  Parallel  with  a  line  of 
fire.  Movements  are  said  to  be  parallel 
with  a  line  of  fire,  when  one  or  more 
lines  march,  either  in  the  rear  of  troops 
engaged  with  an  enemy,  or  in  face  of 
an  enemy,  who  is  advancing  to  attack. 
The  greatest  accuracy  and  order  are  re¬ 
quired  on  both  occasions,  particularly 
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on  the  latter;  for  if  the  second  line, 
which  is  the  line  of  support,  does  not 
preserve  its  perpendicular  direction  with 
respect  to  every  leading  point,  and  its 
relative  parallelism  and  distance  with 
the  line  engaged,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  it  will  not  only  run  the  risk  of 
becoming  useless  itself,  but  will,  in  all 
probability,  endanger  the  line  it  covers, 
should  any  sudden  necessity  occur  for  a 
change  of  position. 

PARALLELOGRAM,  (Paralltlo- 
gramme,  Fr.)  a  plain  figure  bounded  by 
four  right  lines,  whereof  the  opposite 
are  parallel  one  to  the  other.  It  like¬ 
wise  means  an  instrument  composed  of 
five  rulers  of  brass  or  wood,  with  sliding 
sockets,  to  be  set  to  any  proportion, 
for  the  enlarging,  or  diminishing  any 
map  or  draught,  in  building,  surveying, 
&c.  f 

PARALLELOGRAMMIC  Protrac¬ 
tor,  a  semi-circle  of  brass  with  four  ru¬ 
lers,  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram 
made  to  move  to  any  angle ;  one  of 
which  rulers  is  an  index,  which  shews 
on  a  semi-circle,  the  quantity  of  any 
inward,  or  outward  angle. 

PARALLELOPEPID,  (Parallelopc- 
pide,  Fr.)  one  of  the  regular  bodies  of 
solids,  comprehended  under  six  rectan¬ 
gular  and  parallel  surfaces,  the  opposite 
ones  whereof  are  equal. 

PARALYSER,  Fr.  to  paralyse;  a 
term  frequently  used  by  the  French 
since  the  revolution,  to  express  the  bad 
effects  of  a  factious  spirit,  &c.  Un  seal 
factieur  quelquefois  'paralyse  tout  une 
administration ;  one  factious  man  will 
sometimes  render  the  designs  of  a  whole 
administration  abortive. 

PARAMETER,  ( Parametre ,  Fr.)  See 
Gunnery  and  Projectiles. 

PARAPET,  in  fortification,  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  earth,  designed  for  covering 
the  soldiers  from  the  enemy’s  cannon,  or 
small  shot:  its  thickness  is  from  18  to 
20  feet;  its  height  6  on  the  inside,  and 
4  or  5  on  that  side  next  the  country  :  it 
is  raised  on  the  rampart,  and  has  a  slope 
called  the  superior  talus,  or  glacis  of  the 
parapet,  on  which  the  troops  lay  their 
arms  to  fire  over.  The  slope  renders  it 
easy  for  the  soldiers  to  fire  into  the  ditch. 
It  has  a  banquette  or  two  on  the  inside 
for  the  troops  who  defend  it,  to  mount 
upon,  in  order  to  discover  the  country, 
the  ditch,  and  counterscarp,  and  to  fire 
as  they  find  occasion. 
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Parapet  of  the  covert-way,  is  what 
covers  that  way  from  the  sight  of  the 
enemy ;  which  renders  it  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  place  for  the  besiegers,  because 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  faces,  flanks, 
and  curtains  of  the  place. 

Parapet  comes  from  the  donble  Ita¬ 
lian  word  Para — Petto. 

PARAPETS  en  forme  de  cremaillere, 
Fr.  parapets  which  are  so  constructed 
within,  in  the  form  of  a  saw,  that  one  of 
the  faces  of  the  redans,  or  teeth,  is  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  the  other  parallel,  to  the 
capital.  The  Chevalier  Clairac,  in  his 
Ingenieur  de  Cumpagne,  has  given  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  these  parapets:  but 
the  merit  of  invention  does  not  entirely 
rest  with  him,  since  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fond,  director  of  the  fortified  places 
upon  the  coast  of  French  Flanders,  and 
M.  de  Verville,  chief  engineer  at  Rocroi, 
have  likewise  mentioned  them. 

PARA  SANG,  ( Parasange ,  Fr.)  an 
ancient  Persian  measure,  containing  usu¬ 
ally  thirty,  sometimes  forty,  and  some¬ 
times  fifty  stadia,  or  furlongs. 

PARASITE,  ( Parasite,  F r.)  one  that 
frequents  rich  tables,  and  earns  his  wel¬ 
come  by  flattery.  A  creature  some¬ 
times  found  in  military  life,  but  always 
considered  as  unworthy  of  the  character 
of  an  officer. 

PARASTATA,  (Parastates,  Fr.)  in 
architecture,  an  impost,  or  kind  of 
centa,  or  pilaster,  built  for  the  support 
of  an  arch.  According  to  some  writers, 
pilasters  which  stand  alone,  not  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  wall.  M.  D’Aviler  makes 
parastata  the  same  as  impost;  but 
Evelyn  the  same  as  pilaster. 

PARC,  Fr.  See  Park. 

Parc  d’artillerie,  Fr.  See  Park  of 
Artillerie. 

Le  Commissaire  du  Parc,  Fr.  the  com¬ 
missary  belonging  to  the  park. 

Le  Parc  des  munitions  et  des  vivres, 
Fr.  the  park  of  stores  and  provisions. 

Parc  de  I’E&pital.  See  Hospital. 

Parc  des  vivres,  ou  quartier  des  vivres,  - 
Fr.  park  of  provisions. 

PARCOURIR,  Fr.  in  a  military 
sense,  to  run  over  the  ground  during  an 
action.  This  word  is  particularly  appli¬ 
cable  to  those  movements  which  are 
made  by  general  officers,  officers  com¬ 
manding  brigades,  &c.  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  their  soldiers  in  the  heat 
of  an  engagement. 

Parcourir  de  rang  en  rang,  Fr.  to 
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run  up  and  down  the  ranks,  or  from  rank 
to  rank. 

PARDON,  forgiveness,  remission.  In 
military  matters  this  word  must  he  un¬ 
derstood  in  two  senses,  viz.  in  a  limited 
one,  when  it  affects  a  culprit  who  has 
been  sentenced  by  a  general  court-mar¬ 
tial,  to  receive  bodily  punishment;  and 
in  a  more  extensive  one,  when  the  pu¬ 
nishment  is  the  consequence  of  a  regi¬ 
mental  decision.  In  the  former  case, 
the  king  only,  through  the  commander 
in  chief,  can  pardon,  or  remit  the  pu¬ 
nishment;  in  the  latter,  the  colonel,  or 
commanding  officer,  has  a  discretionary 
power. 

Pardon  dcs  injures ,  Fr.  See  For¬ 
giveness. 

PAREMENS,  Fr.  ranges  of  broad 
free  stones  in  a  building;  the  large  stones 
that  border  the  sides  of  a  road,  or  street; 
also  the  large  sticks  of  a  faggot. 

PAREMENT,  Fr.  the  front, or  facing 
of  any  thing,  all  that  appears  on  the 
outside  of  a  stone,  or  wall;  also  the 
facings  of  an  uniform  coat. 

PAREMENT  de  menuiserie,  Fr.  all 
that  appears  on  the  outside  of  a  piece  of 
carpentry,  or  joiner’s  work,  &c. 

Parement  de  Fave,  Fr.  See  Pare¬ 
mens. 

Chambre  de  Parement,  Fr.  the  pre¬ 
sence-chamber.  ' 

Lit  de  Parement,  Fr.  a  bed  of 
state. 

MuraiUe  a  deux  Paremens  de  pie.rrc 
de  taille,  Fr.  a  wall  having  two  courses 
of,  or  being  covered  on  both  sides  with 
free-stone. 

PARER,  Fr.  to  keep  off;  to  parry; 
to  ward  off.  The  French  say  as  we  do, 
II  est  impossible  de  separer  d’un  ennemi 
convert.  It  is  impossible  to  be  upon 
one’s  guard  against  a  secret  enemy. 

Parer  d  toules feintes,  Fr.  to  parry 
to  all  feints. 

Parer  un  coup,  Fr.  to  ward  off  a 
blow;  also  to  parry  in  fencing,  as  purer 
line  botte,  purer  une  es/ocade,  to  parry  a 
thrust;  purer  el  porter  en  irteme  terns, 
to  parry  and  thrust  at  the  same  time:  it 
also  means  to  weather;  as  purer  le  Cap, 
to  weather  or  double  the  Cape. 

Parer,  Fr.  in  riding,  to  stop.  Che- 
Val  qui  pare  bien :  a  horse  that  stops 
well. 

Parer  le  pied  d’un  cheval,  Fr.  to 
pare  the  hoof  of  a  horse  before  he  is 
•hod. 
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Parer  sur  ses  handies,  Fr.  to  be 
well  upon  his  haunches.  This  term  i» 
applicable  to  the  movements  of  a  horse. 

PARESSE,  Fr.  laziness;  sluggish¬ 
ness. 

PARESSEUX,  Fr.  lazy;  idle;  unfit 
to  have  the  charge  of  any  military  ope¬ 
ration. 

PARGETING,  (in  building,)  is  used 
for  the  plastering  of  walls;  sometimes 
it  signifies  the  plaster  itself.  It  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  word  spargeie, 
to  spread,  to  sprinkle,  &c. 

PARING,  that  which  is  pared  off  any 
thing. 

Cheese  Parings,  a  phrase  adopted 
by  a  late  secretary  at  war,  to  express 
paltry  savings.  See  Prodigality. 

PARIS,  (Faris,  Fr.)  the  capital  of 
France. 

PARISH,  according  to  Johnson,  the 
particular  charge  of  a  secular  priest. 
Our  realm  was  first  divided  into  parishes 
by  Houorius,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  636.  The  several  parishes  are  obliged 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men  for 
the  militia,  &c. 

PARisa-business.  Although  this  phrase 
is  generally  understood  to  mean  every 
species  of  conversation  which  may  re¬ 
late  to  military  matters,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  discountenanced  at  regimental 
messes,  we  are  nevertheless  of  opinion, 
that,  in  strictness,  it  ought  only  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  details  of  any  particular  re¬ 
giment.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
thinking  man,  that  however  ill-placed  a 
discussion  of  the  private  concerns  of  a 
regiment  at  table  may  be,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  strangers,  a  total  exclu¬ 
sion  of  military  subjects  is  equally  to  be 
condemned;  for  on  what  topics  can  offi¬ 
cers  converse  with  more  satisfaction  at 
a  military  mess,  than  on  those  which 
relate  to  the  higher  branches  of  their 
profession?  Vv:e  must  nevertheless,  ac¬ 
knowledge,  with  the  Latin  author — Est 
modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  dtnique 
fir.es. 

PARK  of  artillery,  should  always  be 
placed,  if  possible,  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  water  carriage;  and  have  the 
most  ready  communication  with  every 
part  of  the  line  of  the  army.  Its  form 
must  depend  on  its  situation.  Ten  feet 
are  usually  allowed  in  front  for  one  car¬ 
riage  and  its  interval,  and  near  50  feet 
from  the  hind  wheels  of  the  front  row 
to  the  fore  wheels  of  the  second;  this 
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interval  should  allow  sufficient  room  for 
putting  the  horses  to  the  carriages,  and 
for  a  free  passage  along  the  line.  In 
parks  not  on  immediate  service,  it  is 
customary  to  arrange  the  guns  with  their 
muzzles  to  the  front;  but  where  the 
guns  are  likely  to  be  wanted  at  a  short 
notice,  appearances  must  not  be  studied, 
and  the  gun-carriages  must  be  parked 
with  their  shafts  to  the  front,  ready  to 
receive  horses  to  them.  A  quarter 
guard  is  placed  in  front  of  the  park,  and 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  gun¬ 
ners’  tents  on  the  flanks,  at  about  20 
paces 'distance;  and  40  paces  to  the 
rear,  the  subaltern  officers;  at  10  more 
to  the  rear,  the  captains,  and  10  more 
the  commanding  officer.  The  mess  tent 
is  15  in  the  rear  of  the  officers.  At  a 
convenient  distance,  in  the  rear  of  the 
whole,  are  the  horses  picketed  in  one  or 
more  lines,  with  the  drivers  on  their 
flanks.  The  horses  are  sometimes  pick¬ 
eted  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  front, 
and  on  the  flanks  of  the  carriages,  be¬ 
tween  the  men  and  the  carriages. — Bom¬ 
bardier. 

Park  of  provisions,  a  place  in  a  camp, 
on  the  rear  of  every  regiment,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  sutlers,  who  follow  the 
army  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  and 
sell  them  to  the  soldiers. 

PARLEMENTEll,  Fr.  to  parley. 
The  French  familiarly  say,  Vide  qui 
purlcmente  est  a  demi  rendue ;  a  town 
whose  governor  parleys  may  be  said  to 
be  half  given  up. 

PARLER,  Fr.  to  speak,  to  talk. 

Parler  d  cheval,  Fr.  to  talk  arro- 
gantly. 

Parler  a  volte,  Fr.  to  talk  at  ran¬ 
dom. 

PARLEY,  oral  treaty;  talk;  confer¬ 
ence;  discussion  byword  of  mouth. 

To  Parley,  in  military  matters,  to 
enter  into  conference  with  your  enemy. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  flag  of  truce. 
See  Truce. 

To  beat  a  Parley,  is  to  give  a  signal 
for  holding  such  a  conference,  bv  beat 
of  drum,  or  sound  of  trumpet.”— See 
Ch.AMaDE. 

PARLIAMENT,  (Parlement,  Fr)  the 
assembly  oftheking,and  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm  ;  namely,  the  lords  spiri¬ 
tual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  commons  ; 
which  assembly  of  court  is,  of  all  others, 
the  highest,  and  of  greatest  authority. 
This  authority  was,  in  fact,  so  great,  that 
when  Charles  I.  was  supposed  to  have 
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infringed  upon  the  rights  of  Englishmen, 
parliament  rose  in  opposition  to  him, 
asserted  that  power,  raised  its  own 
army,  and,  after  having  met  him  in  the 
field,  brought  him  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  country,  and  sentenced  him  to 
death. 

PAROI,  Fr.  a  machine  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  table,  which  is  nailed  upon 
planks  four  inches  thick  and  ten  feet 
long,  to  six  feet  in  breadth,  with  its 
side  or  edge,  six  inches  thick,  towards 
the  country,  into  which  are  driven,  ho¬ 
rizontally,  long  stakes  with  sharp  points. 
This  machine  is  used  in  sieges,  being 
placed  upon  rollers  so  as  to  have  it 
run  up  and  fixed  upon  the  parapet, 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  a  scaling 
party. 

Paroi,  Fr.  a  farrier’s  buttress. 

Parot,  Fr.  a  wall;  a  partition. 

Paroi  blanchie,  Fr.  a  whited  wall. 

PAROLE,  in  a  military  sense,  the  pro¬ 
mise  made  by  a  prisoner  of  war,  when 
he  has  leave  to  go  any  where,  of  return¬ 
ing  at  a  time  appointed,  or  not  to  take 
up  arms,  if  not  exchanged. 

Parole.  An  apology  almost  appears 
to  be  necessary  for  giving  an  article  un¬ 
der  this  head  in  an  English  Dictionary, 
addressed  to  English  Officers;  for  it  is 
impossible  that  any  individual  of  so  re¬ 
spectable  a  profession,  could  throw  such 
a  stain  upon  himself,  his  country,  and 
his  service,  as  to  forfeit  his  parole,  or 
word  of  honour,  after  it  has  once  been 
given.  Surely  it  must  be  inscribed  in 
all  their  hearts,  that  the  word  and  ho¬ 
nour  of  an  officer  are  sacred,  and  that, 
once  pledged,  they  cannot  be  recalled. 
Governments  are  concerned  in  incul¬ 
cating  these  principles,  because  they 
tend  to  soften  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
to  fortify  that  sense  of  rectitude  and 
truth,  which,  though  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  man,  is  still  the  fringe  and  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  real-  soldier’s  character.  A 
breach  of  parole  in  European  armies, 
amongst  civilized  nations,  has  always 
been  held  to  be  infamous.  A  person 
who  has  once  been  guilty  of  it,  has  no 
right  to  be  treated  as  an  officer,  or  to 
expect  quarter,  should  he  again  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Parole  means  also  a  wrord  given 
out  every  day  in  orders  by  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  both  in  camp  and  gar¬ 
rison,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  friends 
from  enemies. 

Parole  sur  Parole,  Fr.  a  military 
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phrase  among  the  French,  meaning  the 
mutual  word  which  is  given  by  two  per¬ 
sons  who  come  to  a  parley,  though  op¬ 
posed  to  one  another  in  the  war,  where¬ 
by  they  promise  not  to  attack,  or  take 
any  advantage  during  the  intercourse. 

Faire  PAIIOLI,  Fr.  to  equal. 

PARPAIN,  Fr.  a  pillar,  buttress,  or 
supporter,  of  stone-work,  serving  to 
bear  up  a  beam,  or  summer  in  a  wall. 

Parpaix  d'tchiffre,  Fr.  the  winding 
wall  of  a  building,  into  which  the  stone, 
wooden,  or  iron  steps  of  a  staircase  run. 
It  is  called  echiffre,  or  chypered,  be¬ 
cause  the  different  steps  are  first  mea¬ 
sured,  and  marked  along  this  wall. 

PARQUER,  Fr.  this  word,  which 
signifies  to  lodge  and  place  any  thing  in 
a  convenient  and  safe  manner,  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  the  French,  both  in  an 
active  and  passive  sense.  Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  improper,  at  least  in  mili¬ 
tary  matters,  to  adopt  it  with  the  same 
latitude  amongst  us,  viz. 

On  Parqua  Vartillerie ,  ou  Tartille- 
riefut  parqute  en  tel  endroit,  Fr.  They 
parked  the  artillery  in  such  a  quarter, 
or  the  artillery  was  parked  in  such  a 
quarter. 

Les  gens  Vartillerie  se  parqucrent,  ou 
furent  parquts,  du  cote  de  la  riviere,  Fr. 
the  train  of  artillery  parked  itself  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  or  was  parked 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 

L'artillerie  par  quoit  en  tel  lieu ,  Fr. 
The  artillery  parked  on  such  ground. 

PARQUET,  Fr.  the  bar  of  a  court 
of  judicature;  the  enclosure  within 
which  the  members  of  a  court-martial 
sit. 

Parquet,  Fr.  an  inlaid  floor. 

Parquet  militaire,  Fr.  an  enclosure 
in  the  theatres  abroad,  between  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  the  pit,  to  which  the  officers 
of  a  garrison  town  have  access,  for  a 
moderate  price  of  admission. 

PARQUETER,  Fr.  to  inlay  a  room 
or  place. 

PARRAIN,  Fr.  means,  literally,  a 
godfather.  In  a  military  sense,  it  for¬ 
merly  signified  a  second,  or  witness  who 
attended  at  single  combats  to  see  fair 
play.  Les  combuttuns  se  trouvcrent  dans 
le  lieu  du  combat,  chacun  avec  son 
parrain ;  the  combatants  met  upon  the 
ground,  each  attended  by  his  second  or 
witness. 

Parraix,  Fr.  in  military  orders,  the 
person  who  introduces,  or  presents  a 
newly  elected  knight.  The  term  is  also 
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used  to  signify  the  comrade  who  is  se¬ 
lected  by  a  soldier,  condemned  to  be 
shot,  to  bind  the  handkerchief  over  his 

eyes. 

PARRYING,  the  action  of  warding 
off  the  push,  or  blow  aimed  at  one  by 
another. 

PART,  Fr.  a  part;  share ;. concern. 

Etrc  a  la  Part,  Fr.  a  marine  term 
among  the  French,  signifying,  to  share 
in  the  prizes  which  are  made  against  an 
enemy. 

PARTAGE,  Point  de  PARTAGE, 
Fr.  in  hydraulics,  the  highest  pitch  to 
which  water  can  rise,  and  from  whence 
it  may  be  made  to  run  one  way,  or  the 
other. 

Eire  en  Partage,  Fr.  to  be  dividing; 
a  term  in  law,  and  of  courts-martial,  &c. 
Lesjuges  ou  les  membres  sont  en  partage. 
The  judges,  or  the  members  are  dividing. 

Faire  Partage  du  butin,  Fr.  to  di¬ 
vide  the  plunder,  or  to  take  one’s  share 
of  it. 

PARTEMENT,  Fr.  in  navigation, 
the  course  which  a  ship  holds  towards 
the  east,  or  west,  with  respect  to  the 
meridian  whence  it  sailed;  or  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  longitude  between  the  meri¬ 
dian  under  which  a  vessel  actually  is, 
and  the  one  it  was  under,  when  the  last 
observation  was  taken. 

PARTHENIiE,  a  word  derived  from 
the  Greek,  signifying  virginity.  In  mi¬ 
litary  history,  it  refers  to  a  particular 
circumstance  which  occurred  among  the 
ancients.  The  Spartans  having  been  at 
war  with  the  Messenians  for  twenty 
years,  and  having  by  those  means  very 
much  depopulated  their  couutry,  and 
apprehending  that  if  this  war  continued, 
it  might  eventually  strip  Sparta  ot  all 
its  male  inhabitants,  they  sent  some  of 
their  young  men  from  the  army  into 
the  city,  with  licence  to  be  tamiiiar  with 
as  many  unmarried  women  as  they 
would;  and  the  children  begotten  by 
them  in  this  manner  were  called  Par- 
thenite,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
who  where  their  fathers.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  these  children  were  deemed 
bastards,  and  were  denied  the  bearing 
of  any  office  in  the  government,  &c. 
This  unjust  exclusion  enraged  them  so 
much,  that  they  conspired  with  the  slaves 
to  destroy  all  the  nobility;  but  on  the 
discovery  of  their  plot,  they  were  .driven 
out  of  the  city.  After  which,  being 
headed  bv  Phalantus,  a  bold  and  enter¬ 
prising  son  of  chance,  they  travelled 
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into  Magna  Graecia,  in  Italy,  and  built 
Tarentum.  Bailey. 

PARTI,  Fr.  a  particular  detach¬ 
ment  or  body  of  troops,  horse  or  foot, 
which  is  destined  for  some  specific  ex¬ 
pedition.  Hence  partisan.  See  Party. 

FAuri-Bleu,  Fr.  any  party  of  armed 
men  who  infest  a  country,  and  have  no 
regular  permission  to  act  offensively. 

Prendre  le  Parti,  Fr.  to  take  a  part. 

Prendre  son  Parti,  Fr.  to  come  to  a 
determination. 

Prendre  son  Parti  dans  les  troupes, 
Fr.  to  enlist;  or,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase, 
to  go  for  a  soldier. 

Tirer  Parti,  Fr.  to  take  advantage. 

Ne  point  prendre  de  Parti,  Fr.  to 
remain  neuter,  or  not  to  take  any  part. 

Esprit  de  Parti,  Fr.  party  spirit. 

Se  declarer  d’un  Parti,  Fr.  openly 
to  avow  some  particular  party.  The 
French  say,  figuratively,  II  faut  etre 
toujours  du parti  de  taverile;  we  should 
always  side  with  truth. 

Parti  likewise  signifies  profession  or 
employment,  viz.  Le  parti  de  Tepee,  le 
parti  des  arines;  the  military  profession. 

Prendre  Parti  dans  I’epee ,  Fr.  to 
embrace  a  military  life. 

Tirer  Parti,  Fr.  to  reap  or  derive 
advantage  from  any  thing. 

Tirer  Parti  de  ses  talens,  Fr.  to  make 
the  most  of  one’s  natural,  or  acquired 
abilities. 

Parti,  Fr.  expedient;  means. 

Partt,  Fr.  contracting;  farming  the 
public  revenues.  II  s’est  enrichi  dans 
les  partis ;  he  has  grown  rich  by  con¬ 
tracts. 

Quel  Parti  prendre  ?  A  phrase  ex¬ 
pressive  of  indecision,  signifying,  How 
am  I  to  act,  or  which  side  shall  I  take  ? 
This  term  having  been  used  by  an  officer 
in  command  during  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  a  blunt  soldier  exclaimed,  Decidez, 
ou  allez  vous  pendre  !  See  Undecided. 

PARTIALITY,  unequal  state  of  the 
judgment,  and  favour  of  one  above  the 
other,  without  just  reason.  If  any 
member  of  a  general  court-martial  ex¬ 
presses  a  previous  judgment,  in  par¬ 
tiality  either  to  the  prisoner  or  prose¬ 
cutor,  before  he  is  sworn,  it  is  to  be 
deemed  a  good  cause  of  challenge;  and 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  case. 

PARTIE  SECRETTE,  Fr.  a  secret 
and  confidential  service  which  is  en¬ 
trusted  to  one,  or  more  individuals. 

Partie  secrette  de  I’urm'te ,  Fr.  that 
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important  branch  of  military  service, 
which  is  entrusted  to  able  and  active 
officers,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining, 
intelligence. 

Partie  civile,  Fr.  in  criminal  matters, 
the  person  who  accuses  is  so  called ;  the 
prosecutor. 

Partie  publique,  Fr.  the  attorney- 
general,  or  those  acting  in  his  room. 

Prendre  son  juge  d  Partie,  Fr.  to 
accuse  a  judge  of  prevarication. 

Pour  Jin  de  toutes  Parties,  Fr.  in 
full  of  all  demands. 

PARTIR,  Fr.  to  come  out,  to  go  out. 
La  bombe  part  du  mortier  ;  the  bomb  is 
shot  from  the  mortar. 

Le  Partir  d’un  cheval,  Fr.  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  horse  when  he  is  pushed  for¬ 
ward. 

PARTIES  Off-reckonings.  It  is  con¬ 
ceived  that  this  was  a  compensation  to 
discharged  men,  in  lieu  of  clothing; 
5s.  8d.  per  mouth  for  a  serjeant,  and 
2s.  9d.  ditto  for  rank  and  file. 

PARTISAN,  Fr.  partisan,  adherent, 
or  favourer  of  a  party;  a  stickler. 

Partisan,  Fr.  any  person  who  con¬ 
tracts  with  government. 

Partisan  has  been  applied  to  a  hal¬ 
berd  or  pike,  and  to  a  marshal’s  staff. 
See  Baton. 

Partisan,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  per¬ 
son  dexterous  in  commanding  a  party; 
who,  knowing  the  country  well,  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  getting  intelligence,  or  sur¬ 
prising  the  enemy’s  convoy,  &c.  The 
word  also  means  an  officer  sent  out 
upon  a  party,  with  the  command  of  a 
body  of  light  troops,  generally  under 
the  appellation  of  the  partisan’s  corps. 
It  is  necessary  that  this  corps  should 
be  composed  of  infantry,  light  horse, 
and  hussars,  and  occasionally  with  light, 
or  portable  artillery. 

pARTiSAN-partj/,  a  small  body  of  in¬ 
fantry,  commanded  by  a  partisan,  to 
make  an  incursion  upon  an  enemy,  to 
lurk  about  his  camp,  to  disturb  his 
foragers,  and  to  intercept  his  convoys. 
During  the  American  war,  Capt.  Rogers 
was  extremely  alert  in  this  kind  of  war¬ 
fare;  nor  has  Sir  Robert  Wilson  been 
less  active  or  useful  in  the  Spanish  in¬ 
surrection.  The  chief  qualities  required 
in  a  partisan  of  this  description,  are 
activity,  quickness  at  expedient,  and  un¬ 
common  vigilance.  He  is  seldom,  how¬ 
ever,  an  able  tactician,  or  an  officer  of 
comprehensive  and  general  mind,  and, 
least  of  all,  an  able  politician. 
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PARTY,  in  a  military  sense,  a  small 
number  or  detachment  of  men,  horse, 
or  foot,  sent  upon  any  kind  of  duty;  as 
into  an  enemy’s  country,  to  pillage,  to 
take  prisoners,  and  oblige  the  country 
to  come  under  contribution.  Parties 
are  often  sent  out  to  view  the  roads  and 
ways,  get  intelligence,  seek  forage,  re¬ 
connoitre,  or  amuse  the  enemy  upon  a 
march ;  they  are  also  frequently  sent 
upon  the  flanks  of  an  army,  or  regiment, 
to  discover  the  enemy,  if  near,  and  pre¬ 
vent  surprise  or  ambuscade. 

Recruiting  Parties,  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  under  an  ollicer  or  non¬ 
commissioned  officer,  detached  from  their 
respective  battalions,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlisting  men.  See  Recruiting  Dis¬ 
trict. 

Watering  Party.  See  Watering. 

Firing  Party,  those  who  are  selected 
to  fire  over  the  grave  of  any  one  interred 
with  military  honours.  For  the  specific 
number  of  which  the  party  is  to  consist, 
&c.  see  Burials. 

Working  Parties.  These  consist  of 
small  detachments  of  men,  under  the 
immediate  command  and  superintend¬ 
ance  of  officers,  who  are  employed  on 
fatigues  which  are  not  purely  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  nature.  They  are  generally  called 
fatigue  duties,  being  different  from  those 
of  parade,  or  of  exercise  in  the  field. 
They  principally  consist  in  digging  canals, 
repairing  roads,  working  on  fortifications, 
except  such  as  may  be  constructed  in 
the  field,  or  upon  actual  service.  An 
addition  is  made  to  their  pay,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  their  labour,  and  a  compensa¬ 
tion  for  their  extraordinary  wear  of  ne¬ 
cessaries;  half  of  which  should  always 
be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  captains, 
and  commanding  officers  of  companies, 
for  this  latter  purpose.  It  has  teen  ju¬ 
diciously  observed,  in  a  note  to  the 
treatise  on  Military  Finance,  that  British 
troops  might  in  time  of  peace  be  em¬ 
ployed  much  oftener  than  they  are  on 
works  of  this  nature,  with  equal  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  public  and  to  themselves. 
This  remark  becomes  more  forcibly 
apposite  since  the  adoption  of  canals 
through  the  country. 

Party -Spirit,  ( esprit  de  parti,  Fr.) 
a  blind  devotion  which  an  individual 
pays  to  some  particular  set  of  men ; 
almost  always  losing  sight  of  the  general 
good.  Party-spii it  may  he  truly  called 
the  curse  of  the  British  array,  and  if  it 
could  hurt  the  navy,  the  curse  of  that 
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also.  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  said,  tha8 
party-spirit  vvould,  some  time  or  other, 
prove  fatal  to  Great  Britain  ! 

Party  -Jury,  ( Juris  mipartis,  Fr.)  a 
jury  consisting  of  half  foreigners  and 
half  natives. 

La  PARURE  du  pied  d’un  chtval,  Fr. 
the  homy  substance  which  has  been  cut 
from  the  hoof  of  a  horse  in  order  to  shoe 
him  ;  also  paring  in  general. 

PAS,  Fr.  pace;  a  measure  in  forti¬ 
fication.  The  French  divide  their  pas, 
or  pace,  into  two  kinds — pus  cornnrun, 
or  ordinary  pace,  and  pas  geometrique, 
or  geometrical  pace.  The  ordinary  pace 
consists  of  two  feet  and  a  half ;  and  the 
geometrical  pace  contains  double  that 
extent,  being  five  royal  feet,  or  five 
pieds  du  roi.  The  itinerary  distance 
which  the  Italians  call  a  mile,  consists 
of  one  thousand  geometrical  paces;  and 
three  miles  make  a  French  league. 

Un  Pas  de  clerc,  Fr.  literally,  a  clerk's 
pace;  figuratively,  any  error  or  mistake 
which  is  made  through  ignorance,  or  im¬ 
prudence. 

Flaindre  ses  Pas,  Fr.  to  be  lazy  or 
indolent;  to  make  much  ado  about  no¬ 
thing. 

Passer  le  Pas,  Fr.  to  die;  also  to  do 
something  which  it  is  impossible  to  fore¬ 
go 

Pas  de  cote,  Fr.  side-step.  This  step 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  exercise  esta¬ 
blished  by  authority  in  1755.  Monsieur 
de  Bombelles  mentions  the  pas  de  cite 
in  his  Evolutions  Militaires.  We  do  not 
agree  with  the  author  of  a  Plan  of  Dis¬ 
cipline  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Mi¬ 
litia  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  when  he 
says  that  Mons.  de  Bombelles  meant 
the  oblique  step. 

Pas  d’ane,  Fr.  a  sharp  bit,  or  upset 
in  the  mouth  of  a  bit;  also  a  sword- 
guard  which  covers  the  whole  hand,  or 
basket  hilt;  hence  une  gurde  d  pas 
d'nne. 

Pas  oblique,  Fr.  oblique  step. 

Pas  ordinaire,  Fr.  ordinary  time. 

Pas  ordinaire  direct,  Fr.  front  step, 
in  ordinarv  time. 

Pas  precipite,  Fr.  double  quick  time. 

Pas  de  charge,  Fr.  charging  time. 

Pas  cadence,  Fr.  cadenced  step. 

Pas  de  course,  Fr.  the  quickest  step 
that  is  taken  in  military  movements  ; 
as  in  charging  bayonets,  &c. 

Pas  intermediaire,  Fr.  in  cavalry  move¬ 
ments,  an  easy  trot;  corresponding  with 
the  ordinary  step  iu  infantry  manoeuvre*. 
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Pas  de  salut,  Fr.  the  step  used  in 
marching  by,  or  saluting. 

Doubler  le- Pas,  Fr.  to  double  a  step, 
or  pace ;  to  go  faster. 

Forcer  le  Pas,  Fr.  to  make  a  forced 
march. 

Pas  alonge,  Fr.  a  lengthened  step. 

Alonger  le  Pas,  Fr.  to  step  out. 

Diminuer  le  Pas,  Fr.  to  step  short. 

Hater  le  Pas,  Fr.  to  slacken  your 
pace;  to  go  slower. 

Marcher  d  grands  Pas,  Fr.  to  move 
rapidly. 

Marcher  a  petits  Pas,  Fr.  to  step 
short,  or  move  leisurely. 

Pcetourner  sur  ses  Pas,  Fr.  to  go  back. 

Avoir  le  Pas,  Fr.  to  have  the  pre¬ 
cedency. 

Pas  de.  souris,  Fr.  degrees  or  steps 
which  are  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
circumference  of  the  counterscarp. — 
They  serve  to  keep  up  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  works  when  the  ditch  is 
dry,  and  are  generally  made  in  the  ren- 
trant  angles  of  the  counterscarp,  and  in 
the  rentrant  angles  of  the  outw'orks. 
There  are  likewise  steps  or  degrees  of 
this  sort  at  some  distance  from  the 
glacis. 

Pas,  Fr.  any  strait  or  channel  of  wa¬ 
ter  between  two  separate  lands. 

Pas  de  Calais,  Fr.  the  straits  between 
Calais  and  Dover. 

Pas  likewise  signifies  any  narrow  pass. 
Le  pas  des  Thermopiles ;  the  straits  of 
Thermopylffi. 

Defendre  le  Pas,  Fr.  to  defend  the 
pass  or  strait. 

Franchir  le  Pas,  Fr.  to  determine 
upon  a  thing  after  some  hesitation. 

Pas,  Fr.  in  mechanics,  a  stay  in  the 
vice  or  spindle  of  a  press,  or  of  other 
instruments  of  the  kind,  by  means  of 
which  large  weights  may  be  gradually 
raised  up,  or  be  kept  close  together. 

Pas  gtometrique,  Fr.  in  French  mea-_ 
surement,  a  length  of  five  feet. 

Pas  commun,  Fr.  two  French  feet  and 
a  half. 

Pas,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  small  notches 
pr  jags  in  the  timber-work  of  a  roof 
which  are  made  to  receive  the  ends  of 
the  rafters. 

Pas  de  porte,  ou  seuil,  Fr.  the  outside 
step  of  a  door,  in  contradistinction  to 
scuit,  or  threshold. 

Aller  a  Pas  mesures,  Fr.  to  proceed 
with  caution. 

PASHA,  (Pacha,  Fr.)  This  word 
ought  to  be  written  and  pronounced 
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Bashaw  (Bacha,  Fr.)  It  is  a  title  or 
mark  of  distinction  which  is  annexed  to 
the  situation  of  grand-vizier  in  the  Ot¬ 
toman  empire.  There  are  bashaws  of 
a  subordinate  class,  who  are  governors 
of  provinces,  and  who  formerly  assumed 
the  title  of  king;  being  nevertheless  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  grand  sultan.  There  are 
likewise  degrees  of  distinction  among 
these  subordinate  bashaws. 

PASS,  ( Passage ,  chemin,  Fr.)  in  a  mi¬ 
litary  sense,  a  strait,  difficult,  and  narrow 
passage,  which  shuts  up  the  entrance  into 
a  country. 

Pass,  a  voucher  for  the  absence  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier,  iu 
the  following  form : 

By - commanding  the  Fourth 

or  the  King’s  own  Infantry,  whereof 
- is  colonel. 

Permit  the  bearer  hereof - in - - 

company  of  the  abovementioned  regi¬ 
ment,  to  pass  from  hence  to - 

and  to  return  to  quarters  at  or  before 
- o’clock. 

Given  under  my  hand  at - this 

- of - . 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

Pass,  Passado,  in  fencing,  a  push  or 
thrust  upon  your  adversary. 

Pass,  ( passade ,  Fr.)  in  fencing,  a  leap 
or  advance  upon  the  enemy. 

To  Pass,  to  march  by  open  order  of 
columns,  for  the  purpose  of  saluting  a 
reviewing  general.  Each  division,  or 
company  (on  its  march)  will  open  its 
ranks  at  50  paces  distance  from  the  ge¬ 
neral,  and  again  close  them,  after  it  has 
passed  30  paces.  The  whole  march  in 
ordinary  time,  till  the  leading  division 
arrives  at  the  spot  where  the  left  of  the 
battalion  originally  stood.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  then  halts  the  regiments, 
the  music  ceases  to  play,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions  with  supported  arms 
.march  in  quick  time  until  they  have 
completed  the  third  wheel  from  the 
ground  of  original  formation;  when 
arms  are  ordered  to  be  carried,  the  mu¬ 
sic  plays,  and  as  each  division  com¬ 
pletes  the  third  wheel,  the  officers  shift 
to  the  right,  and  the  whole  pass  the  ge¬ 
neral. 

Pass  of  arms,  in  ancient  chivalry,  a 
bridge,  road,  & c.  which  the  knights  un¬ 
dertook  to  defend,  and  which  was  not 
to  be  passed  without  fighting  the  person 
who  kept  it.  He,  who  was  disposed  to 
dispute  the  pass,  touched  one  of  the 
armories  of  the  other  knight  who  held 
A  X 
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the  pass,  that  were  hung  on  pales,  co¬ 
lumns,  &c.  erected  for  the  purpose;  and 
this  was  a  challenge  which  the  other  was 
obliged  to  accept.  The  vanquished  gave 
the  conqueror  such  a  prize  as  was  agreed 
on. 

Pass-parji’e,  a  command,  or  word 
which  is  given  out  at  the  head  of  an  ar¬ 
my,  and  from  thence  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  till  it  reaches  the  rear. 

Pass-port,  a  letter  of  licence  which  is 
given  by  a  prince  or  governor,  granting 
safe  conduct  to  travel,  enter,  and  go 
out  of  his  territories  without  molesta¬ 
tion  :  this  is  properly  given  to  friends 
and  neutral  persons;  and  the  safe  con¬ 
duct  to  enemies. 

Pass,  AIVs  Well,  a  term  used  by  a 
British  sentry  after  he  has  challenged  a 
person  that  comes  near  his  post,  and 
has  received  from  him  the  proper  pa¬ 
role,  watchword,  or  countersign.  See 
Rounds. 

PASSADE,  Fr.  See  Pass. 

Passade,  in  the  manege,  is  a  horse’s 
walking,  or  trotting  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  raises  the  outward  hind  leg  and 
the  inward  fore  leg  together;  and,  set¬ 
ting  these  two  on  the  ground,  raises  the 
other  two  alternately,  never  gaining 
above  a  foot  of  ground  at  a  time. 

Demander  la  Passade,  Fr.  This  term 
is  used  among  the  French  to  express 
the  act  of  soliciting  charity  out  of  the 
usual  way  of  persons  begging,  or  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  ask  alms. 
Donner  la  passade  d  un  pauvre  soldai  ; 
to  give  alms  to  a  poor  soldier.  11  y 
at oit  sur  le  chemin  beaucoup  de  soldats 
qui  demandoient  la  passade ;  there  were 
manv  soldiers  on  the  road  who  asked 
charity.  , 

PASSAGE,  ( passage ,  Fr.)  This  word,  ] 
as  to  its  general  import,  does  not  require 
explanation.  It  is  familiar  to  every 
body.  In  a  military  sense  it  may  be  va¬ 
riously  understood  for  passages  made 
over  rivers,  or  through  denies,  which 
should  always  be  secured  when  an  army 
is  on  its  march.  Dragoons,  or  light  ca¬ 
valry,  are  generally  employed  upon  this 
service;  being,  by  the  celerity  of  their 
motions,  better  calculated  to  get  the 
start  of  an  enemy.  Passes  through 
mountainous  countries,  and  passages 
over  rivers,  raav  likewise  be  secured  by 
means  of  light  held  pieces  and  flying  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  latter  are  particularly  cal¬ 
culated  for  denies.  Entrenching  tools,  I 
&c.  must  be  carried  with  them. 
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If  it  be  found  expedient  to  cross  a 
river,  a  sufficient  number  of  pontoons, 
must  accompany  the  detachment. — 
Should  the  river  be  fordable,  and  a  body 
of  infantry  have  been  brought  up  in 
time  to  act  with  the  cavalry,  the  former 
must  instantly  make  good  its  footing  on 
the  opposite  side,  carrying  entrenching 
tools,  6tc.  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying 
the  tete  du  pont,  and  thereby  securing 
the  passage  of  the  river.  Rivers  are 
crossed  either  by  surprize,  or  by  main 
force. 

W  hen  the  passage  is  to  be  effected  by 
surprize,  such  movements  and  feints 
must  be  resorted  to,  as  may  induce  the 
enemy  to  direct  his  means  of  opposition 
to  a  distant  quarter  from  the  one  you 
have  in  contemplation.  Every  precau¬ 
tion  must  be  taken  to  prevent  him  from 
getting  the  least  intelligence  respecting 
your  boats,  or  pontoons;  and  on  this 
account,  you  must  frequently  counter¬ 
march  different  bodies  of  troops  to  di¬ 
vert  his  attention.  When  the  passage  is 
to  be  effected  by  main  force,  you  must 
take  such  a  position  as  will  enable  you 
to  command  the  one  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  you  must  select  that  part  of 
the  river  where  there  are  small  islands, 
or  creeks,  under  cover  of  which  the  boats 
and  barges  may  ply. 

Those  spots  upon  the  banks  of  a  river 
are  best  calculated  for  this  enterprise, 
where  the  stream  forms  a  rentrant  angle; 
because  it  is  more  easy,  in  cases  of  that 
sort,  to  plant  your  batteries  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  a  cross  fire  against 
the  opposite  bank.  The  instant  you 
have  dislodged  the  enemy,  by  means  of 
a  superior  force  of  artillery  (which  you 
must  always  provide  for  the  purpose  in 
question)  a  strong  detachment  composed 
of  grenadiers,  and  other  chosen  troops, 
must  cross  in  boats,  or  barges,  in  order 
'  to  stand  the  first  shock  of  the  enemv, 
under  a  well  supported  fire  of  artil¬ 
lery. 

When  this  detachment  has  made  good 
its  footing,  the  boats,  or  barges  must  in¬ 
stantly  row  back  for  fresh  troops,  w  hilst 
the  pioneers,  artificers,  and  workmen, 
who  accompanied  the  grenadiers,  throw 
up  temporary  redoubts,  and  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  fire  of  the  troops  that  have 
landed.  As  soon  as  the  works  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced,  and  an  adequate  num¬ 
ber  of  men  has  been  distributed  in  them 
to  secure  the  post,  the  bridge  must  be 
undertaken.  Its  head,  or  tete,  must  be 
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made  as  strong  as  possible,  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  check,  should  he  return  and 
endeavour  to  dislodge  the  advanced 
guard. 

The  main  body  must  be  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the 
first  detachment,  in  order  to  support  the 
latter,  should  the  enemy  succeed  in 
making  a  bold  push  to  defeat  it,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  numberless  disad¬ 
vantages  which  must  ensue,  if  the  army 
were  permitted  to  cross  the  river,  or  to 
pass  the  defile  without  opposition. 

When  the  passage  of  a  large  river  can 
be  happily  effected  by  means  of  a  bridge, 
considerable  advantages  may  be  derived 
from  it;  most  especially  when  the  army 
is  thereby  enabled  to  reach  a  defile  or 
pass,  the  possession  of  which  enables  a 
general  to  distribute  his  troops  in  desul¬ 
tory  quarters.  Marshal  Turenne,  in  his 
famous  passage  over  the  Wesel  in  1672, 
has  afforded  us  a  strong  instance  of  this 
advantage.  Marshal  Saxe  has  written 
largely  upon  this  important  operation ; 
and  every  general  officer  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  ways  and  means 
of  executing  it  under  all  the  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  occur  in  the  locality  of 
ground,  the  peculiar  nature  of  rivers, 
and  the  possible  resources  of  any  enemy, 
thatis  determined  to  dispute  his  passage. 
But  the  most  stupendous  operation  of 
this  kind,  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
annals  of  military  history,  and  which  has 
placed  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  above  all 
rivalry,  was  the  passage  of  the  Danube, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in 
1809. 

Soldiers  should  be  frequently  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  different  evolutions  which 
are  required  to  pass  a  bridge,  in  a  safe 
and  military  manner.  Bridges,  defiles, 
&c.  being  obstacles  that  retard  the 
movements  of  an  army,  whose  object 
is  to  advance,  we  refer  our  readers  for 
a  full  elucidation  of  the  subject,  to  the 
extracts  that  have  been  made  from  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  under  the  article 
Obstacle. 

Passage,  Fr.  a  term  which  relates  to 
the  reception  of  a  knight,  in  the  Order 
of  Malta. 

Passage  of  bridges  or  defiles  when 
a  battalion  or  line  stands  on  narrow 
ground. 

A  battalion,  standing  in  narrow 
ground,  may  sometimes  be  ordered  to 
march  in  file  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
open  column,  and  passing  a  defile  ei- 
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ther  before,  or  behind  that  flank,  be¬ 
fore,  or  behind  the  other  flank,  or  be¬ 
fore,  or  behind  any  central  point  of  that 
line. 

According  to  Regulations,  Sect.  96. 

1.  If  before  the  right  flank — The  right 
platoon  will  move  on,  the  rest  of  the  bat¬ 
talion  will  face  to  the  right,  and  march 
in  file,  the  divisions  will  successively  front 
and  follow  the  leading  one,  and  each 
other. 

2.  If  behind  the  right  flank— The 
whole  face  to  the  right  and  march,  the 
right  division  instantly  countermarches 
to  the  rear,  fronts,  and  moves  forward, 
followed  in  the  same  manner  by  every 
other  division,  till  the  whole  is  in  co¬ 
lumn. 

Different  from  the  Regulations. 

We  humbly  conceive  the  following  me¬ 
thod  of  passing  in  open  column,  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  which  is  unne¬ 
cessarily  lost  by  countermarching  each 
division  separately,  as  they  successively 
arrive  on  the  ground,  where  the  right  di¬ 
vision  stood  before  it  marched  off  to  the 
rear. 

1st.  Countermarch  the  whole  of  the 
divisions  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the 
same  ground  which  they  severally  occupy 
in  the  line. 

2d.  Face  the  whole  (except  the  right 
division)  to  the  left,  which  moves  for¬ 
ward  on  the  word  march  from  the  chief. 
The  divisions,  as  they  successively  ar¬ 
rive  on  the  ground  from  which  the  first 
division  marched,  will  halt,  and  front, 
follow  the  leading  one  and  each  other, 
till  the  whole  are  in  column. 

According  to  Regulations. 

3.  If  before  any  central  point,  or  the 
left  flank — The  battalion  makes  a  suc¬ 
cessive  countermarch  from  the  right 
flank  towards  the  left,  and  when  the 
right  division  arrives  at  the  point  from 
whence  it  is  to  advance,  it  again  coun¬ 
termarches  to  its  right,  a  space  equal  to 
its  front,  then  faces  and  moves  on,  and 
is  thus  successively  followed  by  part  of 
the  battalion.  The  other  part  of  the 
battalion  beyond  the  point  of  advancing, 
faces  inwards,  when  necessary,  makes  a 
progressive  march  in  file,  then  fronts, 
and  follows  by  divisions  as  it  comes  to 
the  turn  of  each,  till  the  whole  are  in 
column. 
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Different  from  the  Regulations. 

Instead  of  passing  according  to  the 
above  method,  much  time  may  be  gained, 
by  the  divisions  on  the  right  of  the  defile 
facing  to  the  left,  commencing  with  the 
right  division.  March  in  file  till  opposite, 
and  in  full  front  of  the  division  which  is 
opposite  the  defile,  or  where  the  column 
is  to  advance  from,  then  front,  march 
forward,  followed  by  the  other  divisions; 
the  divisions  on  the  left  of  the  defile 
will  face  inwards,  and  when  necessary, 
make  a  progressive  march  in  lile,  fol¬ 
lowed  as  before,  till  the  whole  are  in 
column. 

According  to  the  Regulations. 

4.  If  behind  the  center  or  left  flank. — 
The  right  part  of  the  battalion  counter¬ 
marches  from  the  right  by  tiles  succes¬ 
sively  by  the  rear;  and  the  other  part  of 
the  battalion,  as  is  necessary,  makes  a 
progressive  march  by  files  from  its  right 
to  the  central  point,  and  there  begins  to 
countermarch:  at  that  point  the  leading, 
and  each  other  division,  fronts  into  co¬ 
lumn,  and  moves  on. 

Different  from  the  Regulatiotis. 

To  avoid  loss  of  time,  in  counter¬ 
marching  the  divisions  on  the  left  as 
they  successively  arrive  at  the  point  they 
march  from,  you  must  countermarch 
those  divisions  first  on  the  ground  they 
severally  stand  on,  then  face  to  the  left ; 
and  when  it  comes  to  their  turn  march 
in  file,  front,  and  follow  in  column,  as 
they  progressively  and  successively  ar¬ 
rive  opposite  the  point  where  the  right 
division  entered  the  defile. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  in  all  cotoi- 
termarches  of  divisions  on  the  ground 
they  severally  stand  on,  when  passing  to 
the  rear,  the  division  which  stands  op¬ 
posite  the  point  from  which  they  are  to 
march,  must  countermarch  at  the  same 
time  with  the  other  divisions. 

Passage  cf  lines.  In  narrow  grounds, 
where  there  are  redoubled  lines,  and  in 
many  other  situations,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  for  one  battalion  to  pass,  directly 
through  another,  in  marching  either  to 
front  or  rear.  This  must  particularly 
happen,  when  a  first  line,  which  has 
suffered-  in  action,  retires  through,  and 
makes  place  f  r  a  second  line  which  has 
come  forward  to  support  it;  or,  the  se¬ 
cond  line  remaining  posted,  when  the 
first  falls  back,  and  retires  through  it, 


and  thus  alternately  till  a  safe  position 
is  attained.  For  the  manner  in  which 
the  passage  of  lines  is  effected  accord¬ 
ing  to  system,  see  Rules  and  llegula- 
sions,  page  357,  Part  IV. 

Passage  of  the  traverse,  an  opening 
out  in  the  parapet  of  the  covert-way, 
close  to  the  traverses,  that  there  may  be 
a  ready  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  covert-way. 

Passage,  in  the  manege,  an  action 
wherein  the  horse  raises  a  hind  and  a 
fore  leg  together;  then  setting  these  two 
on  the  ground,  he  raises  the  other  two; 
and  thus  alternately,  never  gaining  above 
a  foot  of  ground  at  a  time. 

PASSAGKR,  IV.  to  passage.  See 
Passage  in  the  manege. 

Passager  un  cheval,  Fr.  to  make  a 
horse  passage.  It  is  likewise  used  as  a 
neutral  verb,  viz.  un  cheval  passage,  a 
horse  passages. 

PASSAJSDEAU,  Fr.  an  ancient 
piece  of  ordnance,  which  carried  an  eight 
pound  ball,  and  weighed  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds. 

Chemin  PASSANT,  Fr.  a  thorough¬ 
fare. 

P  ASSAY  ANT,  Fr.  a  pass.  This  term 
is  not  used  in  a  military  sense,  but  re¬ 
lates  chiefly  to  commercial  matters. 

PASSE,  Fr.  See  Pass. 

To  be  PASSED  over,  to  lose  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  particular  standing  in 
the  army,  and  to  have  a  person  junior 
in  rank,  put  over  one. 

The  PASSES.  Particular  passages, 
or  roads,  by  which  persons,  especially 
armed  bodies  of  men,  may  go  from  one 
country  into  another.  Of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  are  the  passes  through  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  which  separate  Spain  from  France. 
They  are  five  in  number,  viz.  First  pass 
at  Bayonne,  an  episcopal  city  of  Gas¬ 
cony,  in  France,  which  is  always  passa¬ 
ble,  leading  to  Fontarabea,  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Second  pass  at  Perpignan,  a  town 
of  Roussillon,  in  France,  which  is  also 
passable  at  all  times,  leading  through 
Bellegarde  to  Figueras,  in  Catalonia. 
Third  pass,  passable  from  May  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  leading  to  Pampeluna,  the  capital  of 
Navarre  in  Spain.  Fourth  pass,  passa¬ 
ble  for  Muleteers  only,  leading  through 
Verdun,  a  strong  town  of  Armagnac, 
in  France,  to  Jacca,  or  Xacca,  and  Sa¬ 
ragossa,  in  Arragon.  Fifth  pass,  very 
difficult  and  little  used,  leading  through 
Venasque,  into  Catalonia.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  said,  that  there  are  only  two 
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military  passes  of  material  consequence 
to  both  countries,  viz.  Perpignan  in 
France,  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  sea,  leading  to  Figueras,  Rosas  and 
Barcelona,  and  Pampeluna,  which  is 
covered  by  Fontarabea,  from  Bayonne, 
on  the  Atlantic. 

PASSES- Balles,  Fr.  boards  or  ma¬ 
chines  made  of  iron,  or  brass,  used  in 
disparting  cannon,  and  fitted  to  every 
species  of  calibre. 

Passe -Mur,  Fr.  this  is  the  same  as 
coulevrine,  and  signifies  a  piece  of  ar- 
tillejyr  which  is  longer  than  common 
ordnance.  There  was  a  remarkable  one 
at  Nancy,  which  was  upwards  of  22 
French  feet  in  length,  and  carried  an 
18-pound  shot.  The  pusse-mur,  or  cou¬ 
levrine,  has  been  laid  aside  some  time, 
because  it  was  found  not  to  carry  so 
far  as  ordinary  cannon.  The  one  above- 
mentioned  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Dunkirk. 

Passe- Pogue,  Fr.  any  extraordinary 
effort  that  is  made  in  rowing,  is  so 
called. 

YASSK-par-tout,  Fr.  a  large  saw,  the 
teeth  of  which  are  irregularly  made  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  forest  trees  asun¬ 
der. 

Passe  -par-lout,  Fr.  a  master  key. 
The  French  say  figuratively,  V argent 
est  un  bon  pussc-par-tout,  money  gets 
admission  any  where. 

PA$SE-Paj-ole,  Fr.  this  expression  is 
used  among  the  French  in  an  absolute 
sense,  and  signifies  to  give  the  parole, 
order,  or  countersign.  When  troops  are 
on  service,  or  upon  duty,  they  have  fre¬ 
quent  occasion  to  adopt  it,  especially 
during  the  rounds.  Avunce,  passe-parole. 
Advance,  and  give  the  parole,  or  coun¬ 
tersign. 

Passe-Fo lant,  Fr.  any  man  that  is  not 
really  in  the  service,  and  who  stands  to 
be  mustered  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  supposed  number  of  effec¬ 
tives  in  a  regiment,  or  on  board  a  ship 
of  war.  They  are  likewise  called  soldats 
pretes,  borrowed  soldiers.  During  the 
existence  of  the  old  French  government, 
the  strictest  regulations  were  made  to 
prevent  the  gross  impositions  that  were 
sometimes  practised  by  means  ot'  passe- 
volans,  or  faggots. 

Passe- Volant  is  also  called  faux  sol¬ 
do  t. 

Passe -Volans  likewise  mean  those 
wooden  pieces  of  ordnance  which  are 
made  to  resemble  real  artillery,  and  rill 
up  the  vacant  places  in  a  ship.  These 
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were  first  adopted  by  the  French,  ia 
consequence  of  a  regulation  which  was 
made  by  M.  de  Fontchartrain,  when  he 
became  minister  of  the  marine  depart¬ 
ment.  He  gave  orders  that  no  vessels, 
except  such  as  carried  16  guns,  should 
sail  to  and  from  America.  In  order  to 
complyr,  at  least  in  outward  appearance, 
with  this  regulation,  the  merchants  had 
recourse  to  passe-vutans,  or  wooden  sub¬ 
stitutes.  More  advantages  than  one  are 
indeed  derived  from  this  invention, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  every  civi¬ 
lised  country. 

Passe -chevaux,  Fr.  ferry  for  horses,  or 
horse  boat. 

PASSER,  Fr.  to  pass.  This  word 
has  various  significations  both  in  French 
and  English,  but  chiefly  in  the  former 
language. 

Passer  en  revue,  Fr.  to  muster. 

Passer  a  compte,  Fr.  to  allow  in 
reckoning. 

Passer  aufil  de  I'epee,  Fr.  to  put  to 
the  sword ;  to  kill  man,  woman,  and 
child. 

Passer  par  les  baguettes,  Fr.  to  run 
the  gauntlet. 

Passer  d  la  revue,  Fr.  to  pass  mus¬ 
ter;  or  to  be  eligible  as  a  recruit,  or 
soldier. 

Passer  par  les  armes,  Fr.  to  be  shot 
at  the  head,  or  in  front  of  a  regiment 
drawn  up  in  battle  array. 

Passer  par  les  verges,  ou  par  les  ba¬ 
guettes,  Fr.  to  be  flogged,  or  whipped 
up  and  down  two  ranks  of  soldiers 
faced  inwards;  each  soldier  having  his 
musquet  grounded,  and  giving  the  cul¬ 
prit  a  lash  upon  his  naked  shoulders  as 
he  passes. 

Passer  a  la  montre,  Fr.  to  pass  mus¬ 
ter. 

Passer  par  la  main  da  bourreau,  Fr. 
to  be  flogged,  or  otherwise  punished,  by 
the  public  hangman. 

Passer  la  riviere,  passer  la  ligne,  Fr. 
to  cross  the  river,  to  cross  the  line. 

Passer  par  les  courroies,  Fr.  to  be 
picketted. 

Passer  un  homme  a.  un  officier,  Fr.  to 
allow  an  officer  the  pay  and  subsistence 
of  a  private  soldier  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  servant.  Toe  term  is  also  used  to 
express  the  receipt  of  any  public  allow¬ 
ance  for  sinecure  places. 

Passer  sur  le  ventre  a  unt  amite ,  Fr. 
to  defeat  an  army;  to  overthrow  it. 

Passer,  Fr.  to  go;  as ,  passer  dans 
l' lnde,  to  go  to  the  Indies. 
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PASSEUR,  Fr.  a  ferryman. 

PASSION,  (passion,  Fr.)  a  quality 
that  affects  the  senses;  any  effect  caused 
bv  external  agency.  Hence,  to  be  in  a 
violent  passion;  to  have  the  mind  ex¬ 
tremely  agitated  or  driven  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason. 

The  Passions,  (les passions,  Fr.)  a  most 
comprehensive  term.  It  contains,  in 
fact,  the  whole  direction  of  the  human 
mind ;  subject  to  the  good  or  bad  un¬ 
derstanding  of  individuals.  The  philo¬ 
sopher  may  attempt  to  check  their  in¬ 
fluence,  but  it  is  not  (at  least  it  hitherto 
has  not  been)  in  the  power  of  the  human 
intellect  to  prescribe  hounds,  and  to 
bring  the  passions  to  a  fixed  standard. 
We  may  struggle  against  them,  but, 
more  or  less,  we  always  yield  to  them. 
The  soldier  is,  perhaps,  more  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  passions  than  any 
other  being;  and  it  therefore  behoves 
him  to  be  particularly  guarded  against 
their  ascendancy.  No  man,  indeed,  is 
fitted  for  command,  unless  he  can  bid 
defiance  to  the  evil  suggestions  of  pride, 
prejudice,  self-sufficiency,  avarice,  &c. 
which  are  all  passions. 

PASTERN  of  a  horse,  (pSturon  de 
ehexal,  rale  de  cheval,  Fr.)  the  hollow 
of  a  beast’s  heel ;  that  part  of  a  horse’s 
foot,  under  the  fetlock,  to  the  heel ;  also, 
a  shackle  for  a  horse. 

PATACHE,  Fr.  This  word  some¬ 
times  means  an  advice  boat;  but  it  more 
generally  signifies  an  armed  tender,  or  a 
revenue  cutter. 

A  PATACOON,  a  Spanish  coin,  in 
value  4s.  8d.  English. 

PATATES,  Fr.  potatoes.  They  are 
also  called  pommes  de  terre,  or  earth  ap¬ 
ples;  which  term  is  used  in  Germany, 
Holland  and  Flanders. 

PATAUGER,  Fr.  This  word  lite¬ 
rally  means  to  walk  in  muddy  water. 
An  army  is  said  to  do  so  when  its  route 
is  through  hollow  swamps  and  marshy 
grounds. 

PATCH,  a  small  piece  of  greased 
leather,  &c.  which  is  put  round  the  ball 
of  a  rifle  before  it  is  driven  down,  in 
order  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the 
grooves,  which,  without  this  precaution, 
would  occasion  too  great  a  windage. 
As  leather  patches  are  frequently  cut 
by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rifles,  they 
have  latterly  been  much  discontinued, 
and  calico,  dimity,  Russia  duck,  fus¬ 
tian,  thickset,  and  other  substances, 
adopted  in  their  stead.  Patches  are 
also  used  in  duelling  pistols. 
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PATE,  Fr.  in  fortification,  a  sort  of 
horse-shoe,  that  is,  a  platform,  or  terre- 
pleine,  irregularly  built,  yet  generally 
constructed  in  an  oval  form.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  parapet,  without  anything 
to  flank  it,  and  having  no  other  defence 
than  what  is  front  or  fore-right.  Pates 
are  usually  erected  in  marshy  grounds  to 
cover  the  gate  of  a  fortified  town,  or 
place. 

Pate,  Fr.  in  mining,  the  end  of  a 
board  which  is  nailed  to  the  timber  work 
that  forms  a  sort  of  floor  in  excavations, 
and  by  which  one  floor  is  attached  to 
another. 

Pate  de  grenades,  Fr.  an  earthen  pot 
filled  with  gun-powder  and  grenades, 
with  iron  spikes  upon  them. 

PATEPvNOSTERS.  See2dPartof 
Bailey. 

PATERERO,  a  small  cannon  ma¬ 
naged  by  a  swivel. 

PATH,  way;  road;  track.  It  gene¬ 
rally  signifies  any  passage;  also,  figu¬ 
ratively,  all  the  intermediate  transitions 
between  life  and  death. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave. — Gray. 

Towing  Path,  a  path  which  is  made 
on  the  side  of  a  river,  and  which  is  car¬ 
ried  under  the  arch  or  side-arches  of  a 
bridge,  for  the  convenience  of  dragging 
barges,  or  vessels  along. 

Mine  PATIBULAIRE,  Fr.  a  hang¬ 
ing  downcast  look,  unlike  that  of  a 
soldier. 

PATIENCE,  the  power  or  faculty  of 
suffering :  indurance :  the  power  of  ex¬ 
pecting  long,  without  rage  or  discontent ; 
the  power  of  supporting  faults  or  inju¬ 
ries  without  revenge;  long  suffering. 
In  military  life,  patience  is  an  essential 
requisite. '  Without  patience  half  the 
toils  of  war  would  be  insupportable; 
with  patience  there  are  scarcely  any 
hardships  but  what  coolness,  courage, 
and  ability  may  overcome.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  virtues,  indeed,  in  an  officer 
or  soldier  patiently  to  support,  not  only 
the  rigour  of  discipline,  but  the  keen 
and  vexatious  circumstances  of  disap¬ 
pointment.  Rousseau  says,  la  patience 
est  amere,  mais  son  fruit  est  doux.— 
Patience  is  a  bitter  root,  but  its  fruit  is 
sweet. 

PATIN,  Fr.  a  piece  of  wood  that  is 
level  with  the  staircase-wall,  in  which 
the  newels  or  spindles  and  small  rails 
are  perpendicularly  fixed. 
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J*ATINS,  Jr.  in  hydraulic  architec¬ 
ture,  flat  pieces  of  wood  which  are  laid 
npon  pile-work,  and  on  which  platforms 
are  made  in  order  to  establish  a  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  water. 

PATOMAT,  Ind.  a  two  mast  vessel : 
each  mast  carries  one  sail  of  four  un¬ 
equal  sides.  It  likewise  means  a  mes¬ 
senger. 

PATRICIAN,  from  the  Latin  Pa¬ 
tricias,  one  descended  from  a  noble  fa¬ 
mily.  The  term  was  used  among  the 
Romans,  to  distinguish  the  higher  class 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  from  the 
lower,  who  are  called  plebeians.  Ro¬ 
mulus,  as  soon  as  the  city  of  Rome  was 
tolerably  well  filled  with  inhabitants, 
made  a  distinction  of  the  people  accord¬ 
ing  to  honour  and  quality ;  giving  the 
better  sort  the  name  of  patres  or  patri- 
cii,  and  the  rest  the  common  title  of 
plebeii.  See  Kenuett’s  Roman  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  pages  97,  98,  &c. 

Order  of  St.  PATRICK,  instituted  by 
King  George  III.  Feb.  5,  1783.  The 
installation  of  the  first  knights  was  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  on  the 
17th  of  March  following,  being  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  that  saint.  It  consists  of  the 
sovereign,  and  fifteen  other  knights  com¬ 
panions.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
for  the  time  being  officiates  as  grand 
master  of  the  order.  The  archbishop  of 
Armagh  is  the  prelate,  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin  the  chancellor,  and  the  dean 
of  St.  Patrick,  the  register  of  the  order. 
The  knights  of  the  order  are  always  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  abovementioned  cathedral. 
Their  robes  are  splendid,  and  the  badge 
is  three  crowns  united  together  on  a 
cross,  with  the  motto  round,  Quis  sepa- 
rabit,  1783,  fastened  by  an  Irish  harp 
to  the  crown  imperial;  a  star  of  eight 
points  fastens  it  on  the  coat.  This  is 
the  only  order  belonging  to  Ireland,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  all  Eu¬ 
rope. 

PATRIOT,  a  sincere  and  unbiassed 
friend  to  his  country,  and  anadvocate  for 
general  civilization;  uniting,  in  his  con¬ 
duct  through  life,  moral  rectitude  with 
political  integrity.  Such  a  character  is 
seldom  found  in  any  country;  but  the 
specious  appearance  of  it  is  to  be  seen 
every  where;  most  especially  in  Europe. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  term 
can  be  used  in  a  military  sense,  although 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  read  of  a  citizen 
soldier,  and  a  patriot  soldier.  Indivi¬ 
dually  considered,  the  term  may  be  just, 
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but  it  is  hardly  to  be  understood  collec¬ 
tively.  A  celebrated  English  writer  has 
left  a  treatise,  entituled,  the  Patriot 
King ;  by  which  he  means  the  first  ma¬ 
gistrate  of  a  country  who  acts  up  to  the 
genuine  principles  of  its  constitution. — 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  (human  na¬ 
ture  being  so  constituted  as  to  require 
coercion)  that  the  application  of  mili¬ 
tary  force  could  always  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  patriot  king,  who  is  the  first  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  land,  and  would  of  course 
be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  pa¬ 
triot  soldier.  The  convulsed  state  of 
Europe  is  such,  that  no  country  can  do 
without  soldiers.  When  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  defend,  or  protect  their  na¬ 
tive  land,  they  may  be  truly  called  pa¬ 
triot  soldiers;  whether  of  the  regular, 
militia,  or  volunteer  establishment. 

PATRIOTISM,  ( patriotisme ,  Fr.)  A 
French  writer  observes,  that  patriotism 
is  a  virtue  which  many  men  affect  to  pos¬ 
sess,  without  having  one  single  attribute 
that  forms  its  character.  Real  patriot¬ 
ism  confines  the  whole  of  its  views 
through  life,  whether  civil  or  military,  to 
glorious  and  good  actions,  but  it  never 
descends  to  cruelty  or  injustice. 

Machiavelian,  or  modern  Patriotism, 
that  sort  of  patriotism,  which  under  the 
mask  of  public  spirit  frequently  conceals 
the  most  selfish  private  views,  and  sticks 
at  nothing,  spiritual  or  temporal,  to  at¬ 
tain  its  object. 

PATROL,  any  party  or  round  of 
soldiers,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six, 
with  a  serjeant  to  command  them. — 
These  men  are  detached  from  the  main 
guard,  piquet,  or  quarter-guard,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  to  walk  round  the 
streets  of  a  garrison  town,  &c.  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  disorderly  persons, 
or  such  as  cannot  give  an  account  of 
themselves.  It  is  their  duty  to  see,  that 
the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  of  the  place 
repair  to  their  quarters  and  dwelling- 
houses,  (in  conformity  to  specific  direc¬ 
tions  which  are  given  out  to  that  effect) 
and  that  ale-houses  and  suttlers'  booths 
are  shut  up  at  a  seasonable  hour.  They 
are  likewise  to  take  up  every  person 
they  meet  without  a  light,  and  that  can¬ 
not  give  the  watchword  or  countersign 
when  he  is  challenged.  All  such  per¬ 
sons  must  be  conducted  to  the  guard¬ 
house,  and  a  report  be  made  of  them  to 
the  commandant  or  governor  of  the 
place,  by  the  towi^-major. 

Patrols  are  formed  out  of  the  in-. 
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fantry  as  well  as  the  cavalry.  .  When  a 
weak  place  is  besieged,  and  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  apprehend  an  assault,  strong  pa- 
troles  are  ordered  to  do  duty;  those  on 
foot  keep  a  good  look  out  from  the  ram¬ 
parts,  and  those  that  are  mouuted  take 
care  of  the  outworks. 

PATRON,  one  who  countenances, 
supports,  or  protects.  Every  superior 
officer,  from  the  commander  in  chief  to 
the  lowest  non-commissioned  oliicer, 
may,  in  a  military  sense,  be  called  a  pa¬ 
tron;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  all  persons 
in  authority  to  countenance,  support, 
and  protect  every  executive  member  in 
the  service.  Partialities,  on  the  other 
hand,  (whatever  may  be  their  sources) 
are  the  bane  of  order  and  good  disci¬ 
pline.  In  proportion  as  merit  finds  pa¬ 
trons  among  the  good  and  great,  indo¬ 
lence  and  inability  should  be  discounte¬ 
nanced  and  degraded. 

Kennett,  in  his  Roman  Antiquities, 
page  97,  has  the  following  passage,  on 
the  origin  of  the  word  : — 

Romulus,  as  soon  as  his  city  was  to¬ 
lerably  well  tilled  with  inhabitants,  made 
a  distinction  of  the  people  according  to 
honour  and  quality;  giving  the  better 
sort  the  name  of  patres  or  patricii,  and 
the  rest  the  common  title  of  plebeii. — 
To  bind  the  two  degrees  more  firmly 
together,  he  recommended  to  the  patri¬ 
cians  some  of  the  plebeians  to  protect 
and  countenance;  the  former  being 
stiled  patroni,  and  the  latter  clientes. — 
The  patrons  were  always  their  clients 
counsellors  in  difficult  cases;  their  ad¬ 
vocates  in  judgments ;  in  short,  their  ad¬ 
visers  and  overseers  in  all  affairs  what¬ 
ever.  On  the  other  side,  the  clients 
faithfully  served  their  patrons,  not  only 
paying  them  all  imaginable  respect  and 
deference,  but  if  occasion  required,  as¬ 
sisting  them  with  money  towards  the 
defraying  of  any  extraordinary  charges. 
But  afterwards,  when  the  state  grew 
rich  and  great,  though  all  other  good 
offices  continued  between  them,  yet  it 
was  thought  a  dishonourable  thing  for 
the  better  sort  to  take  any  money  of 
their  inferiors.  (Vide  Dionys.  lib.  2, 
Liv.  lib.  1,  Plutarch  in  Romulo.)  Hence 
the  origin  of  patrons.  But  the  case  is 
altered  in  modern  times  with  respect  to 
pecuniary  interest.  Gold,  or  something 
more  solid  in  the  sale  of  liberty  and 
good  sense,  buys  a  patron  now.  The 
French  use  this  word  in  the  same  sense, 
as  Un  tel  prince  est  sun  patron  : — such 
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a  prince  is  his  patron.  They,  however, 
more  generally  adopt  the  word  protec - 
teur. 

Patron  de  la  barque,  Fr.  a  familiar 
phrase  among  the  French,  signifying  the 
person  who  has  the  lead  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  society,  club,  or  company. 

Patron,  Fr.  This  word  also  means 
any  person  of  inferior  condition;  hence 
Gare  d  vous,  patron ;  Rangez  xouz,  pa¬ 
tron.  Take  care,  fellow;  Make  way, 
fellow. 

Patron,  Fr.  among  the  French,  the 
captain  of  a  trading  vessel  is  so  ni|raed. 
There  were  likewise  sea-faring  men 
called  officiers  mariniers,  who  served  on 
board  the  French  ships  of  war,  and 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  sloops  and  barges.  These  were 
generally  called  patrons. 

PATRONNE,  galcre  patronne,  Fr. 
The  galley  which  was  second  in  rank  at 
Marseilles  was  so  called.  It  was  com¬ 
manded  bv  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
gallies,  who  took  precedence  in  that 
line,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  vice- 
admiral  of  the  French  fleet  did,  among 
ships  of  war. 

PATROUILLE,  Fr.  See  Patrol. 

PATROUILLEURS  des  deux  cutes, 
Fr.  flankers,  or  patroles  detached  on 
each  side  of  a  column,  battalion,  &c. 
to  prevent  surprizes. 

PATTE,  Fr.  a  term  used  in  mining. 
When  a  well  or  excavation  is  made  in 
loose  or  crumbling  earth,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  frame  it  in,  the  rafters  must 
be  laid  horizontally  to  support  the  boards 
in  proportion  as  the  workmen  gain 
depth.  The  ends  of  the  rafters  that  are 
first  laid,  run  ten  or  twelve  inches  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  the  well,  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  platform.— 
These  supports  are  called  oreilles;  con¬ 
sequently,  that  every  subsequent  frame 
may  be  supported,  the  second  is  attach¬ 
ed  or  made  firm  to  the  first,  by  means 
of  the  ends  of  boards  w  hich  are  nailed 
together.  In  this  manner  the  third  is 
joined  to  the  second,  and  the  fourth  to 
the  third.  These  ends  are  called  pattes, 
or  handles. 

Patte  (foie,  Fr.  a  term  used  in 
mining  to  describe  three  small  branches 
which  are  practised,  or  run  out,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  gallery.  They  are  so  call¬ 
ed  from  their  resemblance  to  the  foot  of 
a  goose. 

Bonne  Patte  d'homme,  Fr.  a  term 
bordering  upon  contempt,  answering  in 
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some  sort  to  our  phrase,  a  good-natured 
fool;  or  a  lump  of  good  nature. 

Patte  d'oie  de  pave,  Fr.  a  curb  stone, 
or  any  extremity  of  pavement  which 
runs  sloping  towards  the  gutter. 

PATTERN,  (echantillon,  Fr.)  a  part 
•hewn  as  a  sample  for  the  rest.  In  a  late 
regulation  relative  to  the  inspection  of 
the  clothing  of  the  British  army  in  gene¬ 
ral,  it  is  particularly  directed,  that  the  re¬ 
gular  inspectors,  or  the  inspectors  for  the 
time  being,  do  view  and  compare  with 
the  sealed  patterns  the  clothiijg  of  the  se¬ 
veral  regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
as  soon  as  the  same  shall  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  respective  clothiers;  and  if 
the  clothing  appear  to  be  conformable  to 
the  sealed  patterns,  the  said  inspectors 
are  to  grant  two  certificates  of  their 
view  and  approval  thereof,  one  of  which 
certificates  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  clo¬ 
thier,  to  be  sent  with  the  clothing  to 
the  head  quarters  of  the  corps;  and  the 
other  to  be  lodged  with  the  clothing 
board,  as  the  necessary  voucher  for  pas¬ 
sing  the  as'signment  of  the  allowance 
for  the  said  clothing. 

A  Pattern  regiment,  a  phrase  of 
distinction,  which  is  applied  to  a  corps 
of  officers  and  soldiers,  who  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  observance  of  good  order, 
and  discipline. 

PATURE,  Fr.  See  Forage. 

PATUREUR,  Fr.  forager,  one  who 
goes  on  a  foraging  party. 

PATUREURS,  Fr.  men  who  take 
their  horses  to  grass,  or  go  for  green 
forage. 

PAU,  Fr.  When  the  Mogul-Tar¬ 
tars  conquered  the  northern  part  of 
China,  in  the  year  1232,  they  are  said 
to  have  invariably  used  at  the  several 
sieges,  a  battering  or  propellant  ma¬ 
chine  of  this  name.  There  were  two 
sorts:  one  served  to  throw  large  stones, 
and  was  called  che-pau,  or  stune-pau  ; 
and  the  other  ho-pau,  or  jire-pau.  Fa¬ 
ther  Gaubil,  the  jesuit  and  missionary 
in  China,  seems  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  these  paus  were  real  pieces  of 
ordnance,  similar  to  those  used  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  or  merely  stone  mortars :  yet  he 
appears  satisfied,  that  the  Chinese  knew 
the  use  of  gunpowder  1300  years  before 
it  was  discovered  in  Europe.  Thev  had 
at  first  pieces  of  hollow  wood  in  the 
shape  of  cannon,  out  of  which  they 
shot  stones.  Father  Gaubil  says,  “  I 
have  read  in  several  authors,  that  the 
Chinese  made  use  of  Gunpowder  from 
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time  immemorial,  and  as  the  faculty  of 
invention  has  never  been  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  Chinese,  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  Europear^ 
should  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
discovery,  and  acted  upon  it.” 

PAVALUNGE,  Ind.  the  name  of  a 
year. 

PAUDSHAU,  Ind.  king. 

PAVE,  Fr.  Under  this  word  are 
comprehended  not  only  the  pavement 
and  road  upon  which  we  tread,  but  also 
the  materials  which  compose  and 
strengthen  it,  such  as  flint,  gravel, 
pounded  stone,  &c. 

Eire  sur  le  Pave,  Fr.  a  figurative 
expression,  in  familiar  use  among  the 
French,  signifying,  To  be  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  :  to  have  nothing  to  do;  to  be 
wholly  disengaged. 

Pave  de  gres,  Fr.  a  pavement  which 
is  made  of  large  free-stones  of  a  given 
dimension,  with  which  the  high  roads, 
&c.  are  paved  in  France,  and  in  other 
countries  upon  the  continent.  See  Pave¬ 
ment. 

Pave  fendu,  Fr.  a  pavement  made 
of  free-stone,  of  half  the  given  dimen¬ 
sion,  for  high-ways,  and  such  as  is  used 
in  small  courts  and  stables. 

Paves  cTtchantillon,  Fr.  pavements 
made  in  the  ordinary  way,  without  re¬ 
gard  being  had  to  the  size  or  dimension 
of  the  stones. 

Pave  de  pierre,  Fr.  a  pavement  made 
of  stone  cut  into  square  even  pieces,  or 
of  a  losange  figure,  which  are  cemented 
by  mortar,  or  kept  together  by  iron 
cramps. 

PAVECHEUR,  or  PAVESIER,  Fr. 
an  old  militia  which  was  formerly  so 
called,  from  the  men  who  composed 
it  being  armed  with  pavois,  or  large 
shields. 

PAVEMENT,  a  lay  of  stone  or  other 
matter,  serving  to  cover  and  strengthen 
the  ground  of  divers  places. 

In  France,  the  pavement  of  the  public 
roads,  streets,  courts,  &c.  consists  of 
gres,  a  kind  of  free-stone. 

In  England,  the  pavements  of  the 
grand  streets  are  usually  made  of  flint 
or  pebbles,  commonly  called  Scotch  peb¬ 
bles;  in  courts,  kitchens,  hails,  churches, 
&c.  they  are  usually  flags  or  fire-stone, 
tiles,  bricks,  and  sometimes  free-stone 
and  rag-stone.  Pavements  of  free-stone, 
flint,  and  flags,  in  streets,  are  laid  dry, 
that  is,  are  retained  in  a  bed  of  sand ; 
those  of  courts,  ground  rooms,  halls,  &c. 

4  Y 
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arc  laid  in  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  or 
in  lime  and  cement,  especially  if  there 
be  vaults  or  cellars  underneath. 

Pavement  of  a  terrace,  is  that  which 
serves  for  the  covering  of  a  platform, 
whether  it  he  over  a  vault,  or  on  a 
wooden  floor.  Those  over  vaults,  are 
usually  stones  squared  and  bedded  in 
lead.  Those  on  wood,  are  cither  stones 
with  beds  for  bridges,  tiles  for  ceilings 
in  rooms,  or  lays  of  mortar  made  of  ce¬ 
ment  and  lime  with  flints  or  bricks,  laid 
flat,  as  is  still  practised  by  the  eastern 
and  southern  people,  on  the  tops  of 
their  houses. 

Random  Pavement,  pavement  made 
of  all  sort  of  materials  taken  out  of  a 
quarry. 

Measuring  a  Pavement.  Pavements 
are  usually  measured  by  the  yard  square. 
Take  the  length  of  any  pavement  in 
feet  and  inches,  and  multiply  it  bv  the 
breadth  in  feet  and  inches,  by  cross 
multiplication,  and  the  product  will  be 
the  content  in  feet ;  which  being  di¬ 
vided  by  9  (because  9  square  feet  make 
a  square  yard)  will  give  the  contents  in 
yards  required. 

PAVESADE,  )  Fr.  a  sort  of  sail- 

PAVOISADEA  cloth  or  tarpauling, 

PA  VISA  DE,  )  which  is  h  ung  roUnd 
a  galley  during  action,  to  cover  the 
slaves  that  row  on  the  benches. 

PAAESADES,  Fr.  large  portable 
hurdles,  behind  which  the  archers  and 
bowmen  were  formerly  posted.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Froissart,  these  hurdles  were  used 
long  before  the  reign  of  Philip  Augus¬ 
tus,  king  of  France.  Father  Daniel, 
the  jesuit,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Milice 
Frangoise,  describes  them  as  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  shield  ;  but  the  chevalier  Fo- 
lard,  in  his  Commentaire  stir  Folybe,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  they  were  mantlets  which 
were  disposed  in  parallel  or  oblique 
lines,  from  the  camp  to  the  nearest 
works  belonging  to  the  corps  de  place ; 
behind  which  the  soldiers  and  artificers, 
&c.  could,  in  safety,  make  a  small  fosse 
or  ditch  that  was  sufficiently  deep  to 
preserve  them  straight  and  firm.  Hurdles 
constructed  in  this  manner,  were  used 
during  the  operations  of  a  regular  siege; 
but  when  it  was  found  expedient  to  in¬ 
sult  a  place,  those  of  less  dimension 
were  adopted.  Father  Daniel  describes 
the  retranchement  portatif,  which  was 
used  many  centuries  before  the  days 
of  Philip  Augustus,  under  the  latter 
head. 
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PAVILION,  in  military  affairs.  See 

Tent. 

Pavilion,  in  architecture,  a  build¬ 
ing  which  generally  stands  alone,  and  is 
of  a  square  figure  under  one  roof.  It  is 
also  an  advanced  part  in  the  middle  of  a 
facade;  and  when  it  flanks  the  corner  of 
a  building,  it  is  called  an  angular  pavi¬ 
lion,  pavilion  angulaire ;  also  the  main 
part  of  a  building. 

Pavilion,  (among  sailors)  theflagof 
a  general  officer  in  the  fleet.  It  also 
signifies  the  national  flag  which  is  dis¬ 
played  at  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel, 
shewing  the  rank  of  the  person  who 
commands  on  board. 

PAVILLON,  Fr.  pavilion,  lent,  &c. 
It  also  signifies  that  particular  quarter 
in  a  barrack  which  is  occupied  by  the 
officers. 

Pavillon,  Fr.  flag,  standard,  or  co¬ 
lours. 

Pavillon,  Fr.  the  flag  ship. 

Baisser  le  Pavillon,  Fr.  to  strike, 
to  yield;  to  lower  the  colours,  as  the 
ships  of  all  nations  are  accustomed  to 
do  when  they  meet  a  British  man  of 
war. 

Vctisseau  Pavillon,  Fr.  flagship. 

Pavillon,  Fr.  this  word  likewise  sig¬ 
nifies  the  swell  or  broad  part  of  a  speak¬ 
ing  trumpet. 

Pavillon  cTamiral ,  Fr.  an  admiral’s 
flag. 

Pavillon  marchand,  Fr.  the  flag 
carried  by  a  merchantman. 

Pavillon  Anglois,  Fr.  The  British 
flag. 

Pavillon  Francois,  Fr.  the  French 
flag. 

PAVING,  is  the  laying  a  floor  with 
stones,  bricks,  or  tiles. 

Paving  with  Riegate  stones.  This 
kind  of  pavement  is  good  for  chimney 
fire-  hearths,  ovens,  stoves,  &c.  See 
Fire  Stone. 

Paving  with  marble  is  of  all  other 
the  most  beautiful.  There  are  several 
sorts,  as  white,  black,  and  grey. 

Paving  with  rough  or  rug  stone.  This 
is  the  cheapest  of  all  pavements.  See 
Stone. 

Paving  with  statute  bricks.  Pave¬ 
ments  made  of  bricks  whose  dimensions 
of  the  mould,  according  to  the  statute, 
j  ought  to  be  9  inches  in  length,  4f  in 
breadth,  and  £  in  thickness. 

Paving  with  square  tiles.  These 
tiles  are  of  several  sizes,  viz.  6,  8,  10, 
j  and  12  inches  square.  In  order  to  know 
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how  many  of  these  sort  of  tiles  will 
pave  any  floor, 

§r  6  Inches 
\  8  /  square 
'r  S<  9  >  will  pave 
°  f  10  V  a  square 
v  12  J  yard. 

PAVIOR,  (paveur,  Fr.)  the  person 
who  cuts  or  lays  stones  for  a  pavement. 

PAULETTE,  Fr.  a  certain  tax  or 
pecuniary  consideration,  which  all  per¬ 
sons,  who  held  public  situations  under 
the  old  government  of  France,  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  pay  at  the  commencement  of 
every  year  to  the  king.  This  enabled 
them  to  sell  or  dispose  of  their  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  to  leave  the  amount  to  their 
heirs,  if  they  happened  to  die  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  It  is  so  called  from 
Faulet,  the  name  of  the  person  who 
first  suggested  the  measure. 

PAVOIS,  Fr.  an  ancient  weapon  of 
defence.  It  was  the  clypeus,  or  broad 
shield  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

PAUSE,  a  stop,  cessation,  or  inter¬ 
mission.  It  is  essentially  necessary  for 
all  officers  to  accustom  themselves  to  a 
most  minute  observance  of  the  several 
pauses  which  are  prescribed  during  the 
firings.  According  to  the  Regulations, 
the  pause  betwixt  each  of  the  firing 
words,  make  ready,  present,  fire,  is  the 
same  as  the  ordinary  time,  viz.  the  75th 
part  of  a  minute,  and  no  other  pause  is 
to  be  made  betwixt  the  words. 

In  tiring  companies  by  -wings,  each 
wing  carries  on  its  fire  independent, 
without  regard  to  the  other  wing,  whe¬ 
ther  it  rires  from  the  centre  to  the  flanks, 
or  from  the  flunks  to  the'  center.  If 
there  are  five  companies  in  the  wing, 
two  pauses  will  be  made  betwixt  the  fire 
ot  each,  and  the  make  ready  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  one.  If  their  are  four  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  wing,  three  pauses  will  be 
made  betwixt  the  fire  of  each,  and  the 
make-  ready  of  the  succeeding  one.  This 
will  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  first 
company  to  have  again  loaded  and  shoul¬ 
dered,  at  the  time  the  last  company 
fires,  and  will  establish  proper  intervals 
betwixt  each. 

In  firing  by  grand  divisions,  three 
pauses  will  be  made  betwixt  the  fire  of 
each  division,  and  the  make  ready  of  the 
succeeding  one. 

In  firing  by  wings,  one  wing  will  make 
ready  the  instant  the  other  is  shoulder¬ 
ing.  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
battalion  fires  the  wings. 
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In  firing  companies  by  files,  each  com¬ 
pany  fires  independent.  When  the  right 
file  presents,  the  next  makes  ready,  and 
so  on.  After  the  first  fire,  each  man  as 
he  Itfads  comes  to  the  recover,  and  the 
file  again  fires  without  waiting  for  any 
other.;  the  rear  rank  men  are  to  have 
their  eyes  on  their  front  rank  men,  and 
be  guided  by,  and  present  with  them. — 

When  troops  march  to  music,  a  pause 
in  the  mind  before  the  latter  strikes  off, 
will  contribute  greatly  to  that  unifor¬ 
mity  of  step,  without  which  no  line  can 
move  correctly.  In  some  regiments  the 
music  does  not  play  until  one  step  has 
been  taken. — See  Step  off. 

PAY,  or  pay  of  the  army,  is  the  sti¬ 
pend  or  salary  allowed  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  serving  in  the  army :  first  esta¬ 
blished  by  government  in  the  year  16GO. 

PAY  of  the  British  Officers.  Al¬ 
though  much  has  been  written,  of  late, 
on  this  important  branch  of  the  public 
service,  nothing  materially  new  has  ap¬ 
peared  since  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  in  1775,  entiruled,  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  prevailing  Abuses  in  the 
British  Army.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  flowed  from  the  pen  of  an  eloquent 
lawyer,  who  was  then  in  the  army,  and 
whose  private  virtues,  as  well  as  public 
talents,  have  since  raised  him  in  the 
estimation  of  every  well-wisher  to  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  VVe  lament  that  the  limits  of  our 
undertaking  should  be  too.  much  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  to  admit  all  the  sensible  and 
appropriate  observations  which  appear 
in  the  pages  of  this  well-written  pam¬ 
phlet.  The  following  passage  relates  to 
Pay  only,  which  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
continue  in  the  present  edition,  because 
we  are  convinced  that  a  fair  and  consti¬ 
tutional  review  of  the  state  of  the  army 
will  at  least  be  the  means  either  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  pay  of  the  officers,  or  of 
relieving  them  from  the  10  or  7  per 
cent,  upon  income,  with  which  they  are 
partially  burthened. 

“  Pay  of  the  British  Officers.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  officer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  bears  the  same  proportion  to  a 
gentleman,  as  a  poor  knight  of  Wind¬ 
sor  does  to  a  companion  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter. 

“  The  situation  of  an  officer,  whose 
services  have  not  been  rewarded  by 
promotion,  is  truly  deplorable.  Often 
thrown  behind  in  his  circumstances,  by 
unavoidable  expenses,  incompatible 
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with  liis  finances,  and  his  income  at  the 
same  time  so  small,  that  the  most  rigid 
self-denial  cannot  allot  a  part  for  accu¬ 
mulation,  his  misery  is  irrevocable,  and 
the  most  slight  misfortune  or  impru¬ 
dence,  his  ruin;  he  must  either  shut 
himself  up  from  happiness  and  society, 
or  involve  himself  deeper;  he  must 
either  fret  away  his  life  in  the  hectic  of 
sensibility,  or  pine  in  the  gloom  of  de¬ 
spair.  If,  by  uncommon  circumspec¬ 
tion,  he  avoids  thisScylla  and  Charybdis 
of  poverty,  he  may  exist,  but  he  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  live :  no  recreation,  in  the 
walk  of  a  gentleman,  is  within  his  com¬ 
pass  :  in  the  mean  time,  years  and  in¬ 
firmities  creep  on  apace,  with  the  cha¬ 
grining  retrospect  of  a  youth  spent 
without  pleasure  and  without  profit, 
and  the  dismal  prospect  of  an  old  age 
of  want  and  obscurity. 

“  I  appeal  to  all  officers  who  have  no 
private  property,  and  who,  consequent¬ 
ly,  have  not  been  promoted,  whether  or 
not  I  have  drawn  a  faithful  portrait  of 
the  profession.” 

In  another  place  he  says,  (pages 
18,  19,  20,)  with  much  feeling  and 
dignified  pride,  “  Men  who  have  vir¬ 
tue  and  talents  for  executing  work 
which  is  put  into  their  hands,  have 
not  always  fertile  and  progressive  in¬ 
ventions,  but  treat  every  thing  as  im¬ 
possible  and  chimerical  which  presents 
any  glaring  difficulties ;  and  the  world 
would  stand  still,  and  every  species  of 
improvement  be  at  an  end,  if  nature 
did  not  provide  another  set  of  men,  of 
irritable  and  restless  dispositions,  fret¬ 
ful  under  grievances,  and  ambitious  of 
being  the  instruments  of  public  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  this  disposition,  and  perhaps 
this  ambition,  which  lead  me  to  address 
myself  to  the  officers  of  the  British 
army;  to  demonstrate  to  them  how 
shamefully,  from  the  present  miserable 
establishment  of  their  pay,  and  other 
glaring  abuses,  they  are  cut  off  from 
their  share  in  the  prosperities  of  Great 
Britain; — to  shew  to  them,  how  far 
this  insulting  misfortune  is  owing  to 
their  absurd  neglect  of  their  own  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  to  endeavour  to  rouse 
them  to  a  spirited,  yet  constitutional, 
demand,  of  the  just  rights  of  her  most 
useful  and  laborious  citizens.  At  first 
view,  this  may  appear  to  be  a  dangerous 
subject,  and  highly  incompatible  with 
the  arbitrary  principles  of  military  go¬ 
vernment.  What  is  termed  retnon- 
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strance  in  a  citizen,  is  supposed  to  be 
mutiny  in  a  soldier;  but  mutiny  I  ap¬ 
prehend  to  be  confined  to  the  breach  of 
discipline  and  subordination  in  an  in¬ 
terior,  towards  a  superior  in  military 
command.  Soldiers  do  not  give  up 
their  general  rights  as  members  of  a 
free  community;  they  are  amenable  to 
civil  and  municipal  laws,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  martial  code;  and  are  there¬ 
fore  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  with 
which  a  free  form  of  government  invests 
every  individual:  nay,  it  is  to  their  vir¬ 
tue  that  all  the  other  parts  of  the  com¬ 
munity  must  ultimately  trust,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  peaceable  privi¬ 
leges.  For,  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
late  lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt’s  father) 
“  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  army  we  have 
hitherto  trusted,  to  that  virtue,  small  a« 
it  is,  we  must  still  trust;  and  with¬ 
out  that  virtue,  the  lords,  the  com¬ 
mons,  and  people  of  England,  may  in¬ 
trench  themselves  behind  parchment  up 
to  the  teeth,  but  the  sword  will  find  a 
passage  to  the  vitals  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.” 

“  There  is  nothing  really  dangerous 
in  this  seemingly  alarming  truth.  The 
'people  of  England  have  been  often  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  dark  and  designing  men, 
to  regard  the  army  with  a  jealous  and 
malignant  eye,  as  the  surly  tool  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power,  and  the  foe  of  liberty. 
The  faults  of  individuals  have  been  un¬ 
thinkingly  charged  on  the  whole  bodv, 
and  the  execution  of  civil  justice  too 
often  requiring  military  force  (the  most 
hateful  and  reluctant  duty  of  an  English 
soldier),  has  sown  the  seeds  of  discord 
and  suspicion  between  two  branches  of 
the  community,  equally  necessary  and 
respectable;  between  the  law  and  its 
protectors,  between  the  people  and  their 
brethren  and  defenders.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  this  jealousy,  so  much  to  be 
lamented,  there  is  nothing  reasonably 
to  be  feared  from  a  standing  army  of 
double  the  number  of  the  present.  The 
army  is,  I  believe,  as  zealous  for  the 
real  prosperity  and  freedom  of  Great 
Britain,  as  any  other  collective  body  in 
the  nation;  it  is  by  her  own  corrupt  re¬ 
presentatives,  that  the  axe  has  been  laid 
to  the  root  of  her  liberties. 

“  The  great  and  principal  reason  why 
the  deaf  ear  has  still  been  presented  to 
the  petitions  of  the  army',  is,  because 
no  disagreeable  consequences  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  neglect  of  them.  Par- 
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liament  sees,  equally  with  ourselves,  the 
justice  and  urgency  of  our  expectations; 
the  legislators  of  Great  Britain  know 
very  well,  that  the  officers  in  the  army 
cannot  support  that  appearance  which 
is  expected  from  gentlemen,  and  that 
the  whole  establishment  of  the  pay  is 
mean  and  scandalous;  but  we  have  never 
proved  to  them,  that  it  is  requisite  in 
policy  to  redress  grievances;  we  have 
trusted  alone  to  the  force  of  truth  and 
justice,  which  seldom  have  pleaded  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  any  public  assembly  of  men, 
unless  necessity  and  interest  supported 
them;  and  so  far  are  these  from  being 
our  advocates  in  the  present  case,  that 
our  own  folly  turns  them  as  arguments 
and  weapons  against  us. 

“  When  infatuation  thus  prevails  over 
common  sense,  and  the  vanity  of  youth 
is  sowing  thorns  for  the  pillow  of  age; 
when  the  glitter  of  a  brass  gorget  effaces 
even  the  solid  lustre  of  gold;  and  the 
sash,  that  too  just  emblem  of  an  empty- 
purse!  is  preferred  to  the  scarf  or  toga; 
is  it  wonderful  that  parliament  should 
not  redress  the  grievances  of  the  army  ? 

“  The  traders  raise  the  prices  of  their 
commodities ;  the  money-dealers  lower 
the  interest  of  their  fuuds;  the  manu¬ 
facturers  double  the  wages  of  their  la¬ 
bour;  the  husbandman  refuses  to  plough 
the  land,  and  the  mariner  the  sea;  still 
the  farmer  and  the  merchant  keep  up 
the  proportion  between  the  value  of 
money  and  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
soldier  alone,  with  hollow  eye  and  hag¬ 
gard  cheek,  smiles  contented  on  his  scar¬ 
let,  hated  by  the  populace  as  the  sup¬ 
posed  tool  of  despotism,  yet  neglected 
by  government,  as  the  voluntary  and 
unworthy  slave. 

“  The  crown,  indeed,  very  wisely  avails 
itself  of  the  spirit,  or  rather  folly,  of 
the  times;  and  as  a  nurse,  with  a  bad 
breast,  hushes  a  starving  infant  with  a 
rattle,  it  rings  all  the  changes  on  buck¬ 
ram  and  buttons,  and  buttons  and  buck¬ 
ram,  to  please  the  warriors  of  Black- 
heath  and  Wimbledon,  and  to  spread 
wider  the  contagion  of  the  scarlet  fever, 
yriiich  is  nearly  synouimous  with  the 
gaol  distemper. 

“  Butcher’s  meat  and  bread  are,  at 
present,  four  times  the  prices  they  were 
when  the  pay  was  first  established,  and 
every  absolute  necessary  of  life  in  the 
same  proportion ;  from  the  decrease  of 
the  value  of  money,  the  extensive  com¬ 
merce  and  riches  of  the  kingdom,  and 
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the  great  taxes  which  have  since  beeo 
laid  on  every  article  of  universal  con¬ 
sumption.  A  shilling  and  eighteen  pence 
per  day  (our  author  speaks  of  1775)  is 
now  the  common  rate  of  labour :  me¬ 
chanics,  and  journeymen-tradesmen  of 
all  denominations,  exact  at  least  two 
shillings  and  half-a-crown  from  their 
employers;  and  so  inadequate  are  even 
these  additional  prices  to  the  expense* 
of  living,  that  population  decreases,  and 
the  kingdom  is  emaciated  by  continual 
and  alarming  emigrations.  (This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  case  now,  viz.  1809.)  As 
luxury  stalks  on  with  more  progressive 
strides,  the  wants  of  mankind  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  ;  they,  in  consequence, refuse  their 
labour  till  these  new  wants  are  supplied; 
well  knowing,  that  the  different  neces¬ 
saries  and  luxuries  of  life,  to  which  their 
labour  is  directed,  cannot  stand  still, 
but  must  wait  on  their  nod  :  this  change 
is  not  prejudicial  to  their  employers, 
who  charge  it,  with  interest,  on  manu¬ 
factures  and  commodities,  which  they 
sell  reciprocally  to  each  other,  and  to 
landholders;  which  last,  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  and  the  calls  of  new  luxu¬ 
ries,  raise  their  farms,  and  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  opulent  monopolizers: 
these,  uniformly  attached  to  their  own 
interests,  make  up,  in  their  turns,  for 
the  extraordinary  rents,  and  the  in-V 
creased  expense  of  cultivation  and  uten¬ 
sils,  by  raising  the  corn  to  exorbitant 
prices;  which,  when  the  poor  are  unable 
to  purchase,  they  transport  to  foreign 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
laws  which  pass  to  prevent  them. 

“  In  this  active  and  mutable  scene,  in 
this  fermentation  of  commerce,  amidst 
the  innumerable  inventions  and  chica¬ 
neries  of  men,  to  evade  poverty,  and 
to  acquire  riches,  whilst  the  natural 
progress  of  society  is  fabricating  con¬ 
tinual  changes,  and  these  changes  have 
obliged  men,  of  all  denominations,  to 
fail  into  new  channels  of  operation:  in 
this  long  chain  of  human  necessities, 
which  have  increased  and  fattened  on 
each  other,  still  rising,  but  rising  in 
equable  proportions  (as  a  tune  is  still 
the  same,  though  played  on  a  higher 
key),  what  must  be  the  lot  of  one  link 
which  sticks  fast  in  so  rapid  a  wheel? 
Like  a  ship  which  is  aground  in  a  tem¬ 
pest,  it  must  be  speedily  destroyed. 
To  say  that  this  is  unfortunately  the 
case  of  the  British  army,  is  not  to  have 
discovered  a  wonderful  enigma;  it  i* 
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indeed  the  stranded  and  dismasted  hulk; 
who,  while  the  fleet  around,  with  the 
use  of  sails  and  rudders,  fight  safely 
against  the  tumultuous  conflict,  is  dash¬ 
ed  against  the  rocks  into  ten  thousand 
pieces.  Page  25. 

“  It  is  only  upon  the  useful  and  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  army  that  all  its  griev¬ 
ances  fall.  To  the  stripling  of  the 
peaceable  parade,  it  is  the  limbo  of 
vanity ;  to  the  veteran  of  the  field,  it  is 
a  path  sown  with  thorns.  The  gay  young 
ensign,  with  support  and  interest,  is  like 
a  vessel  in  port,  sleeping  on  the  peace¬ 
ful  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  flaunting 
with  her  streamers :  the  old  and  neg¬ 
lected  officer  is  the  dismasted  hulk, 
driving  with  the  blast,  and  fighting  with 
the  billows.”  Page  31. 

In  page  67  we  find  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  which  forms  part  of  a  proposed 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
which  is  couched,  not  only  in  terms  the 
most  respectful,  but  is  also  dictated  by 
that  strong  attachment  to  constitutional 
rights,  for  the  support  of  w'hich  the 
supposed  author  has,  on  many  occasions, 
displayed  so  much  eloquence. 

“  The  great  riches,  which,  through  the 
extension  of  commerce  and  conquest, 
have  flowed  in  upon  Great  Britain  from 
so  many  sources,  the  consequential  de¬ 
crease  of  the  value  of  money,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  luxury,  with  many  other  co¬ 
operating  causes,  have  so  entirely  changed 
the  system  of  things  since  the  first  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  pay ;  the  prices  of  all 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  have 
augmented  in  so  prodigious  a  ratio ;  so 
many  new  wants  have  arisen,  by  custom 
confirmed  into  necessities,  that  what 
was  originally  granted  by  the  nation,  as 
a  proper  independence  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  army,  is  now  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  fulfilment  of  such 
intention,  in  all  the  military  degrees 
under  a  regiment;  and  is,  in  the  subal¬ 
tern  ranks,  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
single  article  of  subsistence,  independent 
of  the  many  expenses  unavoidably  in¬ 
curred,  in  compliance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  military  parade;  without  which 
an  army  cannot  exist. 

“  The  truth  of  these  circumstances  is 
of  such  public  notoriety,  that  we  think 
it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them, 
more  especially  before  this  august  as¬ 
sembly,  where  every  individual  must  he 
perfectly  acquainted  with  points,  which 
so  nearly  concern  the  public  welfare. 
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“  We  cannot  help  seeing,  with  chagrirt 
and  mortification,  that  the  salaries  of 
all  the  servants  of  the  nation  in  civil 
trusts;  the  emoluments  of  every  species 
of  public  business  have,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  kept  pace  with  the  changes  of  the 
times  (the  army  alone  excepted);  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  such  distribu¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  equable  proportion  ob¬ 
served  between  civil  and  military  trusts 
of  equivalent  importance  to  the  state; 
vast  sums  being  annually  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  holders  of  the 
former,  in  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  while 
the  latter  are  suffering  all  the  rigours  of 
necessity  and  poverty.” 

He  then  concludes,  in  the  true  tenor 
and  constitutional  meaning  of  a  well- 
grounded  application  : — “  It  is  the  ab¬ 
solute  sting  of  necessity,  and  not  any 
mutinous  or  illegal  spirit,  which  dictates 
this  plain  and  pointed  memorial.  We 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of 
the  sacred  ties  w  hich  link  men  together 
under  the  authority  of  the  laws;  and 
we  pray,  that  the  unfettered  language 
of  truth  may  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance,  which  we  never  can 
throw  down  but  to  the  enemies  of  our 
country.” — In  closing  this  article,  and 
for  the  sake  of  common  justice  to  the 
officers  of  the  British  army,  we  beg  to 
add,  that  when  any  new  appointment  or 
place  is  now  given,  the  tax  upon  income 
is  always  taken  into  consideration. 

Full  Pav,  the  pecuniary  allowance 
which  is  made  to  officers  and  non-com- 
inissioned  officers,  without  any  deduc¬ 
tion  whatsoever.  Since  the  abolition  of 
arrears,  which  took  place  m  1797,  com¬ 
missioned  and  warrant  officers,  &c. 
(those  belonging  to  the  guards  excepted) 
receive  their  full  pay,  or  daily  subsist¬ 
ence.  The  private  soldiers  are  subject 
to  temporary  deductions,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  appropriating  part  of  their  pay 
and  allowances  to  the  expense  of  their 
messes,  including  vegetables,  &c.  and 
to  a  stoppage,  not  exceeding  Is.  6d.  per 
week,  for  necessaries;  which  stoppage 
is  to  be  accounted  for  monthly,  as 
stated  in  the  Regulations  of  1st  Sep¬ 
tember,  1795,  and  the  remainder  being 
Is.  6d.  must  be  paid  weekly  to  each 
soldier,  subject  to  the  accustomed  de¬ 
duction  for  washing,  and  for  articles  to 
clean  his  clothing  and  appointments. 

The  full  pay  of  the  British  army  is 
given  in  advance  on  the  25th  ot  every 
month  (in  the  artillery  on  the  1st),  and 
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accounted  for  to  government  by  the 
several  district  and  regimental  pay¬ 
masters,  through  army  agents  appointed 
for  that  purpose. — Non-commissioned 
officers  and  private  soldiers,  serving  as 
marines,  are  not  liable  to  any  deduction 
whatsoever  from  their  full  pay,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  provisions. — SeeWarrant,  dated 
6th  of  February,  1799.  It  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  observed,  that  although  the  army 
is  now  paid  its  full  pay,  in  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  subsistence  and  arrears,  that  pay 
is  nevertheless  subject  to  the  usual  de¬ 
ductions  on  account  of  poundage,  hos¬ 
pital,  and  agency. — See  Warrant,  dated 
25th  of  January,  1798.  This  will  explain 
the  mutilated  appearance  of  the  different 
rates  of  pay.  Thus,  a  captain  of  infan¬ 
try,  who  is  nominally  supposed  to  re¬ 
ceive  10s.  per  diem,  gets  only  9s.  5 d.  the 
7 d.  going  for  the  above  deductions.  The 
full  pay  of  the  subaltern  officers  has 
been  very  judiciously  increased,  but 
that  of  the  captains,  &c.  remains  as  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. — For 
the  several  rates  of  full  pay.  &c.  see 
Military  Finance. 

Pay  ( solde ,  Fr.)  Troops  were  not  paid 
among  the  Romans  till  310  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Antecedent 
to  that  period,  each  soldier  found  his 
own  clothes  and  subsistence,  which  was 
done  without  much  inconvenience  or 
expense,  because  no  wars  were  entered 
into  that  rendered  it  necessary  to  march 
armies  to  any  distance  from  the  capital. 
But  when  Rome  extended  her  conquests 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Itjuly,  it  then 
became  expedient  and  unavoidable  to 
pay  those  men  who  went  upon  foreign 
service.  The  pay  was,  at  first,  very 
small,  and  gradually  increased  with  the 
increase  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  detail 
on  this  head ;  it  may  be  barely  neces¬ 
sary  to  state,  that  the  pay  and  subsist¬ 
ence  of  troops  should  be. so  settled  as 
always  to  afford  the  soldier  sufficient 
to  be  comfortable.  The  Romans  made 
it  a  rule,  as  we  do  in  our  service,  to 
provide  food,  clothes,  fire-arms,  and 
tents,  for  their  troops;  as  also  corn  for 
the  cavalry;  and  reasonable  deductions 
were  made  for  thatjpurpose.  See  Pay 
of  the  British  Army. 

Pay  of  the  army  in  India.  The  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  at  Bengal,  in  Sonaut 
rupees  at  2s  6d.  Madras,  in  pagodas 
*t  8s.  Bombay  rupees  at  2s.  6d. 
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[N.  B.  80  cash  —  1  fanam ;  40  fa- 
nams  —  1  pagoda.]  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  see  Arrangement  for  the  Army 
in  India,  published  by  Stockdale  in 
1796. 

Half- Pay,  ( demi-solde,  demi-paye,  Fr.) 
a  compensation  or  retaining  fee  which 
is  given  to  officers  who  have  retired 
from  the  service  through  age,  inability, 
&c.  or  who  have  been  placed  upon  that 
list  in  consequence  of  a  general  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  forces,  or  a  partial  drafting, 
&c.  of  the  particular  corps  to  which 
they  belong.  The  half-pay  becomes  due 
on  the  25tn  of  June,  and  on  the  25th  of 
December,  in  each  year,  but  it  is  seldom 
issued  until  three  months  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  each  of  those  periods.  The 
only  public  deduction  from  the  half-pay 
is  the  poundage,  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
See  Military  Finance. 

The  following  extract  from  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Empire,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  hart, 
will  best  explain  the  nature  of  this  allow¬ 
ance.  It  will,  perhaps,  also  shew,  by  a 
reference  to  the  present  list,  how  easily 
first  principles,  however  pure,  may  be 
perverted  into  gross  abuses.  In  page  52, 
part  iii.  the  ingenious  author  informs  us 
that  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
about  the  year  1702,  the  charges  of  the 
half-pay  list,  both  naval  and  military, 
and  of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  hospitals, 
began  to  be  exorbitant.  The  original 
reason  assigned  for  granting  half-pay  to 
the  land  officers,  was  because  a  greater 
arrear  of  pay  was  due  to  them,  which 
could  not  immediately  be  provided  for. 
It  was  also  contended,  that  many  offi¬ 
cers  had  thrown  themselves  entirely  out 
of  their  business,  and  had  spent  a  great 
part  of  the  prime  of  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  But  anno  17 13, 
when  17,000/.  was  voted  for  half-pay  to 
naval  officers,  it  was  restricted  to  those 
who  had  served  well  during  the  war, 
and  should  be  out  of  employment,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  in  time  of  peace.  (See 
Abstract  of  all  the  public  Debts  remain¬ 
ing  due  at  Michaelmas,  1722;  by  Archi¬ 
bald  Hutchinson,  esq.  p.  25.  Also  Com¬ 
mons  Journals,  vol.  xvii.  p.  186  &  382. 

Perhaps,  continues  our  author,  there 
could  not,  in  a  political  light,  be  a  better 
regulation.  Every  officer  who  claimed 
half-pay  for  his  services  in  war,  ought 
to  prove,  in  the  words  of  the  above- 
mentioned  vote  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  that  he  had  served  his  country  well. 
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The  very  apprehension  and  terror  of  such 
an  inquiry,  might  be  productive  of  the 
best  consequences ;  and  the  disgrace  of 
not  being  thought  entitled  to  the  bounty 
of  the  public  might  occasion  the  greatest 
exertions.  Some  difference  ought  also 
to  be  made,  between  those  who  have 
served  long,  and  those  who  have  been  a 
short  space  of  time  in  the  army;  for  it 
is  to  be  considered,  that  the  half-pay  of 
the  army  and  navy  is  at  present  (viz. 
1303)  considerably  more  than  the  whole 
peace  establishment  of  the  army  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  Nor  is  it  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  unworthy  of  attention,  that, 
anno  1717,  the  demand  for  half-pay  to 
land  officers  amounted  to  120,000/.  but 
upon  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  matter 
it  was  reduced  to  80,000/. 

We  cannot  leave  this  interesting  arti¬ 
cle  without  observing,  that  the  original 
principle  upon  which  half-pay  was 
granted  has  been  most  grossly  perverted. 
How  many  hundreds  of  individuals  are 
there  at  this  moment  in  the  receipt 
of  public  monies,  with  rank  attached  to 
their  annuities,  who,  so  far  from  having 
served  their  country  well,  or  long,  have 
been  placed  upon  half-pay  for  improper 
conduct,  and  who  have  never  served  at 
all,  or  devoted  one  solitary  idea  to  the 
profession  of  arms  ! 

Irish  Half-Pay.  This  half-pay,  being 
paid  in  Irish  currency,  is  less  than  the 
British.  Every  officer  upon  the  Irish 
establishment,  when  reduced  to  half-pay, 
must  swear  to,  and  sign  the  following 
certificate : — 

County  of  ) - of  foot,  came 

S  this  day  before  me,  and 
made  oath,  that  he  is  no  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for  hy  any  commission  or  employ¬ 
ment,  civil  or  military,  in  his  majesty’s 
service,  than  by  half-pay  on  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  Ireland,  and  is  on  no  other 
establishment  of  half-pay. 

Officer’s  ?  Sworn  before  me  this 
Name,  b  Day  of 

N.  B.  To  be  sworn  in  January,  April, 
July,  and  October,  in  every  year. 

Vacant- Pay.  When  an  officer  sells 
out  of  the  British  army,  and  takes  what 
are  called  commissions  in  succession  as 
part  of  the  purchase-money,  he  becomes 
entitled  to  pay  and  interest  on  the  same 
for  six  months,  or  until  they  have  been 
disposed  of,  within  that  period.  This 
pav  or  allowance  is  called  vacant  pay ; 
and  it  is  necessary  for  the  person  who 
holds  such  commissions,  to  write  a  letter 
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to  the  agent  of  the  regiment,  directing 
him  to  apply  to  the  secretary  at  war  for 
the  same.  The  form  of  this  letter  may 
be  seen  in  the  Regimental  Companion. 

N.  B.  The  increase  of  the  subaltern’s 
subsistence  by  warrant,  does  not  affect 
the  vacant  pay. 

Staff"-  Pay,  ( solde,ou  allowance  de  Vet  at 
major,  Fr.)  the  pay  and  allowances  which 
are  made  to  officers  serving  on  the  staff 
of  an  army,  or  in  any  particular  district. 

Colonial- Pay,  a  certain  allowance 
which  is  made  to  troops  serving  in  the 
colonies,  particularly  in  Jamaica. 

A  Command  Pay,  a  term  used  in  the 
ordnance  department,  to  express  a  pecu¬ 
niary  allowance  which  is  frequently  made 
to  engineers,  who  are  ordered  abroad 
with  expeditions,  or  to  command  on  fo¬ 
reign  stations.  This  is  over  and  above 
their  subsistence, or  extra  pay.  A  com¬ 
mand-pay  is  10s.  per  diem. 

Army  "P  ay  -office.  See  Office. 

Navy  Pay -office.  See  Office. 

Pay-Bi’/Zj.  These  bills  are  distin¬ 
guished  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
service  for  which  they  are  given.  Every 
captain  of  a  troop  or  company  receives 
a  regular  weekly  account  from  his  Ser¬ 
jeant,  of  money  to  be  advanced  for  the 
effectives  of  such  troop  or  company ; 
and  on  the  24th  day  in  each  month  he 
makes  out  a  monthly  one  for  the  pay¬ 
master,  who  makes  out  a  general  ab¬ 
stract  for  the  agent.  The  paymaster- 
general’s  estimate  is  likewise  called  the 
pay-bill. 

Pay -Lists.  The  monthly  accounts, 
which  are  transmitted  by  the  several  re¬ 
gimental  and  district  paymasters  to  their 
agents  on  the  25th  of  each  month,  are 
so  termed. 

Pay -Rolls,  the  same  as  Pay -Lists. 

Pay -Serjeant.  See  Serjeant. 

PAY-MASTER,  ( quartier-nuAtre, 
trtsorier,  Fr.)  is  he  who  is  intrusted  with 
the  money,  and  has  the  charge  of  paying 
the  regiment.  He  has  no  other  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  line.  His  pay  is  15s.  per  day. 

When  a  person  is  recommended  by 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment  to  be  pay¬ 
master,  the  following  form  is  neces¬ 
sary  : — 

A.  B.  situation  in  life, 

2  sureties,  and  4  referees. 

Regimental  Paymaster.  It  is  order¬ 
ed  that  everv  regimental  paymaster  shall 
swear  to  his  accounts  every  three  months 
before  a  magistrate.  The  latter  demands, 
of  course,  Is.  for  the  oath ;  and  the  for- 
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mer  not  unfrequently  objects  to  the 
charge.  Surely  a  regulation  might  be 
made  to  render  this  practice  less  objec¬ 
tionable? 

District  Paymaster,  an  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  better  management  of 
the  interior  concerns  of  the  army,  when 
the  regiments,  &c.  are  on  home  service. 

PAYMASTER-Geraera?  of  the  forces. 
See  Office. 

Paymaster  of  Marines.  We  have 
already  mentioned,  under  the  article 
Marine,  that  there  is  one  paymaster 
appointed  to  superintend  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  all  monies  which  are  issued  for 
the  corps  of  marines. 

Deputy  Paymaster  of  Marines.  The 
deputy  paymaster,  at  each  division,  is  to 
pass  iiis  accounts  with  the  paymaster  at 
the  end  of  every  month,  and  to  deliver  a 
general  account  of  all  monies  received 
and  paid  within  that  time,  accompanied 
by  vouchers,  except  in  such  instances 
where  tiie  nature  of  the  disbursements 
will  only  allow  of  quarterly  vouchers. 

The  deputy  paymaster,  at  each  of  the 
divisions,  is  not  to  issue  subsistence  or 
arrears  to  commissioned  officers  (or  their 
attorniesj  till  they  have  received  official 
information  from  the  marine  pay-office 
in  London,  that  such  officers  (or  their 
attornies)  are  duly  entitled  thereto. 

The  deputy  paymaster,  at  such  of  the 
divisions,  is  to  issue  money  to  the  first 
squad  serjeant  once  every  week,  to  pay 
subsistence  and  consolidated  allowances 
to  such  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  as  may  be  at  quarters,  on  his 
producing  an  account  of  money  due  to 
each  company  for  the  time,  attested  by 
the  commanding  officer,  adjutant,  and 
first  squad  serjeant,  which  will  enable 
the  deputy  paymaster  to  transmit  regu¬ 
larly,  every  week,  to  the  marine  pay- 
office  in  London,  a  list  filled  up  accord¬ 
ing,  to  form. 

The  deputy  paymaster,  or  the  person 
whom  he  shall  appoint  as  his  clerk,  shall 
constantly  attend  the  muster,  which  will 
enable  him  to  transmit  a  correct  month¬ 
ly  statement  to  the  marine  pay-office  in 
London,  of  monies  issued  for  subsist¬ 
ence  and  consolidated  allowance  to  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

The  deputy  paymaster,  at  each  of  the 
divisions,  is  to  pay  contingent,  barrack, 
and  infirmary  expenses  incurred,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  commanding  officer’s  war¬ 
rant  for  so  doing,  and  must  take  receipts 
for  the  amount. 

4  Z 
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When  marines  are  removed  from  one 
division  to  another,  the  deputy  paymas¬ 
ter,  at  the  place  from  whence  they  de¬ 
part,  is  to  send  an  attested  list  of  each 
man’s  debt  to  the  deputy  paymaster  at 
the  head-quarters  to  which  they  are  or¬ 
dered,  who  is  to  give  him  credit  for  the 
amount,  and  which  will  be  allowed  him 
by  the  paymaster  in  London,  on  a  cor¬ 
rect  copy  of  the  debts  being  transmitted 
with  the  said  deputy  paymaster’s  month¬ 
ly  statements. 

The  deputy  paymaster,  at  each  of  the 
divisions,  is  to  issue  money  to  officers 
ordered  from  quarters  to  recruit  (on 
receiving  the  commanding  officer’s  war¬ 
rant  for  so  doing,  and  not  otherwise), 
which  sums  will  be  allowed  him  by  the 
paymaster  in  London,  on  the  officer’s 
receipt  being  transmitted  with  the  de¬ 
puty  paymaster’s  monthly  statement; 
and  on  their  being  recalled,  an  account 
of  money  paid  them  will  be  sent  by  the 
paymaster  to  the  deputy  paymaster  of 
the  division  to  which  they  belong,  who 
will  settle  the  same,  and  give  the  said 
recruiting  officer  credit  for  what  may  be 
due  to  him,  sending  back  to  the  pay¬ 
master  a  re-stated  account  with  a  receipt 
for  the  credit;  and  where  it  appears  the 
officer  is  indebted  to  the  public,  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  that  debt  must  be 
signed  by  the  officer. 

All  correspondence  to,  and  from,  the 
deputy  paymasters  is  to  be  carried  on 
through  the  marine  pay-office  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  any  applications  and  repre¬ 
sentations  relative  to  divisional  business, 
if  they  appear  of  sufficient  importance 
to  the  paymaster  of  marines,  are  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  accompanied  with  such  obser¬ 
vations  as  may,  to  the  best  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  tend  to  place  the  matter  in  a  clear 
light. 

Commissary  and  Paymaster,  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  trust  under  the  board  of  ord¬ 
nance,  for  the  regular  distribution  of 
stores,  money,  &c.  to  the  artillery  on 
service. 

PAYE,  Fr.  the  pay  of  the  troops ; 
the  money  which  every  captain  of  a 
troop  or  company  receives,  at  the  close 
of  the  month,  for  the  non-commission¬ 
ed  officers  and  privates  under  his  com¬ 
mand;— we  call  it  monthly  distribution. 

PAYER-Gttwf,  Ind.  the  lower  pass. 
Gaut  is  the  general  term  for  pass. 

PAYEUIt,  Fr.  a  term  used  at  present 
in  the  French  armies  to  signify  pay¬ 
master. 
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Payeur -general,  Fr.  paymaster-ge-  and  in  rifle  corps.  The  latter,  indeed, 
neral.  .  by  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  their 

PAYS,  Fr.  country,  locality,  ground.  |  particular  weapon,  and  the  desultory 
Pays,  Fr.  This  word  is  variously  execution  of  it  on  service,  have  sufli- 
applied  by  the  French  in  a  figurative  ciently  shewn,  that  no  army  ought  to 
seuse:  Parlor,  oujuger,  a  tue  do  Pays,  '  move  without  them, 
to  speak,  or  decide  at  random.  Y  ws-somme,  Fr.  a  low  piece  of  land 

Gagner  Pay’s,  raider  le  pays,  Fr.  or  ground ;  but  which  has,  nevertheless, 
to  leave  a  country;  to  go  voluntarily  1  no  water. 


into  exile.  Gagner  pays  likewise  means 
to  gain  ground.  Avuncer  pays  may  be 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

Battre- Pays,  Fr.  to  speak  wide  of 
the  subject. 

lYrer-Pavs,  Fr.  a  familiar  phrase 
among  the  French,  signifying  to  escape. 

Y\rs-conquis,  Fr.  This  term  was  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  French  to  those  countries 
and  tracts  of  territory  which  had  been 
ceded  to  France  by  treaty;  as  Lorraine: 
or  had  been  conquered  by  force  of  arms; 
as  Ypres,  Tournay,  Gaud,  Bruges,  Os- 
tend,  and  several  other  tow  ns,  from  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII. 

PAVS-awpc.s,  Fr.  confined,  inclosed, 
or  intersected  countries.  Marshal  Saxe 
has  observed,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  specific  rule  relative  to 
the  management  of  troops  in  countries 
of  this  description.  An  intelligent  and 
able  officer  will  be  governed  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground  in  which  he  is  to  act ; 
and  as  under  these  circumstances,  the 
contest  will  consist  chiefly  of  a  war  of 
posts,  and  of  desultory  engagements,  (in 
which  the  most  obstinate  will  be  gene¬ 
rally  the  most  successful,)  it  will  be  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  every  military  man  to 
recollect,  that  he  must  never  advance, 
without  having  previously  secured  means 
for  a  retreat,  and  being  constantly 
guarded  on  his  flanks,  to  prevent  the 
fatal  consequences  of  surprize  and  am¬ 
buscade.  zUtliough  the  latter  precau¬ 
tions  are  principally  attended  to  by  the 
geneial  of  an  army,  every  partisan  or  of¬ 
ficer  commanding  a  detachment,  should 
be  more  or  less  alive  to  the  many  mis¬ 
chiefs  which  must  ensue  from  careless¬ 
ness  and  inattention.  It  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  point  out  what  troops  are  best 
calculated  to  act  in  a  close  or  intersected 
country.  Every  military  man  must  know 
that  mounlainous  and  close  countries,  or 
intersected  lands,  are  best  adapted  to  in¬ 
fantry  manoeuvres,  and  that  cavalry  can 
only  act,  with  safety  and  effect,  io  an 
open  country.  The  solidity  of  this  ob¬ 
servation  has  probably  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  improvement  in  light  artillery, 


PAYS  A  NS,  Fr.  peasants. 

PEACE  ha->  been  represented  allego¬ 
rically  as  a  beautiful  female,  holding  in. 
her  hand  a  wrand  or  rod  towards  th» 
earth,  over  a  hideous  serpent,  and  keep¬ 
ing  her  other  hand  over  her  face,  as  un¬ 
willing  to  behold  strife  or  war.  By  some 
painters  she  has  been  represented  hold¬ 
ing  in  one  hand  an  olive  branch,  and 
leading  a  lamb  and  a  wolf  yoked  by 
their  necks,  in  the  other;  others  agaiu 
have  delineated  her  with  an  olive  branch 
in  her  right  hand,  and  a  cornucopia,  or 
horn  of  plenty,  in  her  left. 

A  very  celebrated  temple  was  erected 
for  the  goddess  of  peace  at  Rome,  which 
was  furnished  with  most  of  the  rich  vases 
and  curiosities  taken  out  of  the  temple 
of  the  Jew  s  at  Jerusalem.  In  this  tem¬ 
ple  she  was  represented  as  a  fine  lady, 
endowed  with  a  great  deal  of  sweetness 
and  good-nature,  crowned  with  laurel 
interwoven,  holding  a  caduceus,  or 
Mercury’s  snaky  staff,  in  one  hand,  and 
a  nosegay  of  roses  and  ears  of  corn,  ia 
the  other. 

The  temple  of  Peace,  built  by  Ves¬ 
pasian,  was  300  feet  long,  and  200 
broad.  Josephus  says,  that  all  the  rari¬ 
ties  w  hich  men  travel  through  the  world 
to  see,  were  deposited  in  this  temple. 

Peace,  ( Pair,  tranquillity  Fr.)  rest, 
silence,  quietness;  the  direct  opposite 
to  war;  and  when  the  latter  prevails, 
the  ultimate  object  of  every  contest. 

Peace  establishment  signifies  the  re¬ 
duced  number  of  effective  men  in  the 
British  army,  according  to  the  various 
formations  of  corps.  Thus  one  regi¬ 
ment  may  be  1200  strong  in  time  of 
war,  and  only  600  iu  time  of  peace; 
Whence  arises  the  distinction  between 
tear  and  peaee  establishments.  The 
standing  army  of  Great  Britain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  consists  of  that  force  only 
which  is  kept  up  in  lime  of  peace,  and 
w  hich  is  confined  to  a  specific  number 
of  regiments.  Every  regiment,  beyond 
the  regulated  number,  during  a  war,  is 
iiable  to  be  reduced;  and  all  within  it 
are  said  to  be  out  of  the  break. 
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PE  AGE,  Fr.  atoll;  a  turnpike. 

PEAGER,  Fr.  turnpike-man;  also  a 
publican. 

PEASANTS,  persons  who  till  the 
ground,  and  are  otherways  employed  in 
agricultural  occupations.  Many  advan¬ 
tages  may  be  derived  to  an  army  by  a 
proper  attention  being  given  to  this  class 
of  men.  They  can,  in  general,  afford 
excellent  information  respecting  the  si¬ 
tuation,  soil,  and  resources  of  a  coun¬ 
try;  and  they  make  excellent  guides, 
provided  you  can  secure  their  fidelity  by 
paying  them  well,  and  by  taking  proper 
hostages.  Peasants  are  very  useful  in 
apprehending  deserters,  especially  when 
an  army  is  in  the  neighbourhood  from 
which  recruits  may  have  been  drawn. — 
They  are  likewise  of  the  greatest  utility 
in  fatigue  duties ;  in  the  formation  of 
lines,  &c. 

PECTORAL,  ( Pectoral ,  Fr.)  a  breast 
plate.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin,  Perforate.  Among  the  Romans 
the  poorer  soldiers,  who  where  rated  un¬ 
der  a  thousand  drachms,  instead  of  the 
lorica,  or  brigantine  (a  leather  coat  of 
mail)  wore  a  pectorale,  or  breast  plate 
of  thin  brass,  about  12  fingers  square. 
Some  modern  troops,  such  as  the  cui¬ 
rassiers,  ike.  wear  pectorals  for  the  di¬ 
rect  purposes  of  defence  and  bodily  pro¬ 
tection  ;  but  in  general  small  ornamen¬ 
tal  plates  with  clasps,  have  been  substi¬ 
tuted. 

To  PECULATE,  to  rob  the  public. 

PECULATION,  (Peculat,  Fr.)  the 
crime  of  pilfering  any  thing,  either  sa¬ 
cred,  or  public,  particularly  public  mo¬ 
ney,  by  a  person  who  has  the  manage¬ 
ment,  or  custody  thereof.  This  crime 
is  punishable  in  the  heirs  of  the  original 
delinquent.  Under  peculation  may  be 
considered  not  only  the  monies  which 
are  embezzled,  or  misapplied  by  com¬ 
missioned,  non-commissioned,  and  war¬ 
rant  officers,  but  the  public  stores,  provi¬ 
sions,  arms,  and  ammunition,  ike.  which 
may  be  sold  for  private  emolument.  Tire 
articles  of  war,  are  very  specific  on  this 
bead,  (see  Sect.  XIII.)  and  the  occasi¬ 
onal  examples  which  have  been  made 
by  government,  of  a  crime  that  cannot 
be  too  scrupulously  watched,  or  too 
heavily  punished,  ought  to  deter  indivi¬ 
duals  from  sacrificing  public  integrity  to 
private  views.  They  ought  to  remem¬ 
ber,  that  like  the  sword  o£  Damocles, 
an  exchequer  writ  hangs  over  the  head 
of  every  man  whose  accounts  have  not 
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been  finally  audited  and  passed,  and  that 
it  may  fall  on  the  next  generation,  al¬ 
though  he  may  escape  himself,  unless 
he  or  his  descendants  get  their  quietus  in 
a  bill  of  indemnity. 

PECUNIA,  money ;  a  deity  in  the 
heathen  mythology;  and  (though  not  a 
goddess  personified  among  them)  the 
most  powerful  ascendant  the  moderns 
know.  The  Romans  held  that  she  pre¬ 
sided  over  riches,  and  that  she  had  a 
son  named  Argentinus,  whom  they 
adored  in  the  hopes  of  growing  rich. 

Pecunia.  The  Roman  officers  and 
soldiers  were  accustomed  to  leave  their 
pecuniary  savings,  where  the  eagles  were 
lodged,  conceiving  that  spot  to  be  the 
most  secure,  because  it  was  held  to  be 
the  most  sacred  among  soldiers.  From 
this  conception,  Vegetius  has  drawn  the 
following  conclusion: — Miles  delude  qui 
sumpsit  suos  scit  apud  signa  depositos,  de 
deserendo  nil  cogitat,  magis  diligit  signa, 
pro  illis  in  acie  fortius  dimicat.  The 
soldier,  of  course,  who  has  lodged  his 
property,  or  savings,  with  the  standards, 
never  thinks  of  deserting:  but  is,  on  the 
contrary,  more  attached  to  those  stand¬ 
ards, /find  fights  for  them  in  battle  with 
increased  strength  and  intrepidity.  The 
standard  bearer  had  always  the  charge 
of  these  pecuniary  deposits;  but  as  this 
standard-bearer,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
French  author,  was  not  always  proof 
against  corruption,  these  sacred  deposits 
sometimes  shared  the  fate  of  other 
pledges  which  were  equally  sacred,  or 
ought,  at  least,  to  be  so.  Modern  agents 
and  paymasters  may  learn,  from  this 
article,  that  if  a  soldier  is  honestly  done 
by,  his  courage  and  fidelity  will  always 
equal,  nay,  frequently  exceed,  the  duties 
of  his  profession.  We  cannot  help  ad¬ 
verting,  in  this  place,  to  a  practice 
which,  however  governed  by  principles 
of  right  and  honesty,  has  always  proved 
injurious  to  the  British  soldier: — we 
mean  the  practice  of  giving  men,  who 
are  going  upon  service,  a  regulated  sum 
in  lieu  of  necessaries,  &c.  which  may 
be  due.  The  consequence  has  invaria¬ 
bly  proved  to  be  this.  The  soldier  has 
laid  out  his  money  in  liquor,  (as  was  the 
case  before  the  Walcheren  expedition,) 
and  if  he  escaped,  he  has  returned  pen- 
nvless  and  shirtless,  and  of  course  com¬ 
menced  his  home  duties  by  being  in 
debt.  This  money  should  have  been 
placed  to  account. 

PECUNIUS,  a  deity  of  the  ancient 
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Prussians  in  honour  of  whom  they  kept  |  There  are  as  many  kinds  of  pedestals, 
a  tire  lighted  with  oak  perpetually  burn-  as  there  are  orders  of  columns,  viz. 
ing.  A  priest  constantly  attended,  and  [five.  The  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Co¬ 
if  th  e  fire  happened  to  go  out  bv  his  I  rinthian,  and  Composite.  The  persons 
neglect,  he  was  instantly  put  to  death,  who  have  chiefly  written  upon  this 
When  it  thundered,  they  imagined  that!  branch  of  architecture,  are  our  own 
their  grand  priest  conversed  with  their  ■  countryman,  .Sir  Henry  IVootton,  Jaboco 
god,  and  for  that  reason  they  fell  pro-  Baroccis,  the  Italian,  Vignola,  M.  Per- 
strate  on  the  earth,  praying  for  season-  j  rault,  Vitruvius,  Palladio,  Scamoszi, 
able  weather. 

PF.DEA,  Lid.  a  foot  soldier. 

PEDEREIIO,  PATTARERO,  aPor- ,  and  width  are  equal, 
tuguese  term,  signifying  a  small  sort  of  j  Double  Pedestal  is  that  which  sup- 

cannon,  which  is  particularly  used  on  1  ports  two  columns,  and  has  more  breadth 
the  quarter  deck  of  ships,  to  fire,  or 


Scrlis,Le  Clcrc,  D'Aviler,  Philander, &c. 
Square  Pedestal  is  one  whose  height 


throw  forth  stones,  or  broken  iron,  upon 
boarding  parties.  This  word  has  been 
adopted  both  by  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish. 

PEDIMENT,  (in  architecture,)  a 
kind  of  low  pinnacle,  serving  to  crown 
an  ordnance,  or  finish  a  frontispiece, 
and  is  placed  as  an  ornament  over  gates, 
doors,  windows,  niches,  altars,  &c.  It 
is  generally  of  a  triangular  form ;  but 
sometimes  makes  an  arch  of  a  circle. 
The  French  use  the  word  fronton. 

The  parts  of  a  pediment  are  the  tym¬ 
panum  and  the  cornice. 

The  most  beautiful  form  of  pediment, 
according  to  D'Aviler, is  where  its  height 
is  about  l-oth  of  the  length  of  its  base. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Salmasius,  on 
Solin,  that  Ccesar  was  the  first  who  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  roof  his  house  with  a 
ridge,  or  descent,  after  the  manner  used 
in  those  times,  to  cover  temples. 

A  pointed  pediment  may  crown  three 
arches;  but  a  circular  pediment  can  only 
crown  agreeably. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  placing 


than  height. 

Continued  Pedestal  is  one  which 
supports  a  row'  of  columns  without  any 
break,  or  interruption. 

Pedestals  of  Statues,  are  such  as 
serve  to  support  statues,  or  figures. 

PEDOMETER,  (Pcdometre,  IT.)  a 
mathematical  instrument,  composed  of 
various  wheels  with  teeth,  which  by 
means  of  a  chain  fastened  to  a  man’s 
foot,  or  to  the  wheel  of  a  chariot,  advance 
a  notch  each  step,  or  each  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  and  the  number  being  marked 
at  the  edge  of  each  wheel,  the  paces 
mav  be  numbered,  or  the  distance  from 
one  place  to  another  be  exactly  mea¬ 
sured. 

PEER,  Ind.  Monday. 

Peep.,  in  building.  See  Pier. 

PEERS,  ( Paires,  Fr.)  equals;  persons 
of  the  same  rank  and  condition  as  our¬ 
selves. 

To  be  tried  bp  our  Peers,  (ctre  juge 
par  nos  egaux,  Fr.)  to  have  a  jury  com¬ 
posed  of  persons  of  our  own  rank  and 
condition.  This  principle  is  partly  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  ourmilitarv  courts  of  enquiry. 


of  two  pediments  over  one  another,  asjwith  respect  to  officers;  hut  not  so  in 
is  the  case  in  the  old  Louvre,  at  Paris,  ]  regard  to  privates.  During  the  old 
is  perfectly  absurd  and  ridiculous,  though  !  Prussian  government,  it  was  strictly  ot>- 
done  bv  an  architect  of  reputation.  served  in  the  latter  instance.  Our 
PEDESTAL,  (Picdestal,  Fr.)  in  ar- '  troop  and  company  courts-martial  are 
cbitecture,  the  lowest  part  of  an  order  also  conformable  to  it. 
of  columns;  being  that  which  sustains!  PEGS,  (Chevilles,  Fr.)pointed  piecesof 
the  column,  and  serves  it  as  a  foot,  or  wood,  used  to  fasten  the  cords  ot  a  tent, 
stand.  PEIADAK,  lad.  a  guard  to  accom- 

The  pedestal  which  the  Greeks  call  .pany  a  prisoner  at  large. 
stplobatcs  and  stereobates,  consists  of  PEISA,  Ind.  cash, 
three  principal  parts,  viz.  a  square  trunk ,  PEISIIW  All,  a  minister,  or  supreme 

or  die,  which  makes  the  body;  a  cornice, '  magistrate  in  the  Mahratta  empire,  to 
the  head;  and  a  base,  the  foot  of  the  whom  the  civil  authorities  of  the  state 
pedestal.  !  are  delegated. 

The  pedestal  is  properly  an  appen-  PELE-MELE,  Fr.  a  French  adverb, 
dage  to  a  column,  not  an  essential  part  from  which  is  derived  the  English  term 
of  it;  though  31.  Lc  Clerc  thinks  it  is  Pellmell,  signifying,  confusedly,  in  dis— 
essential  to  a  complete  order.  order,  in  heaps,  &c. 
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PELICAN,  Fr.  an  ancient  piece  of  ar¬ 
tillery  which  carried  a  six  pound  weight 
of  ball,  and  weighed  two  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds. 

PELLE  de  bois  simple,  Fr.  a  wooden 
shovel. 

'  La  Pelle  au  cul,  Fr.  literally,  the 
spade,  or  pick-axe  at  the  posteriors.  A 
figurative  expression  used  by  the  French 
when  an  army  runs  away.  L’armee  est 
revenue,  la  pelle  au  cul.  The  army  re¬ 
turned  in  complete  disgrace. 

PELLICOIDES,  (in  geometry,)  a  fi¬ 
gure  which  resembles  a  hatchet. 

PELOTE  a  feu,  Fr.  Pelote  literally 
means  the  bottom  of  a  pineushion,  a 
bull,  &c.  It  is  here  used  to  signify  a 
species  of  combustible  ball,  which  serves 
to  throw  light  in  a  fosse,  or  elsewhere. 
The  composition  is  pitch  one  part,  sul¬ 
phur  three  parts,  to  one  pound  of  salt¬ 
petre.  The  whole  is  well  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  incorporated  with  tow,  from 
which  the  pelotes  are  made.  The  words 
peloton  and  platoon,  are  formed  from 
pelote,  signifying  any  thing  collected,  or 
put  together,  as  a  worsted  ball,  &c. 
may  be. 

PELOTON,  Fr.  platoon. 

Rompre  le  Peloton,  Fr.  a  platoon 
being  generally  considered  as  a  subdivi¬ 
sion,  rompre  le  peloton  signifies  to  break 
into  sections. 

Former  le  Peloton,  Fr.  to  double  up 
or  form  subdivision. 

Peloton  de  modelc,  Fr.  a  platoon,  or 
company  set  up  as  a  model  to  others. 
It  w’as  customary,  during  the  monarchy 
of  France,  and  the  same  custom  most 
probably  prevails  at  present,  to  have  in 
the  different  garrisons  a  select  body  of 
this  description.  It  consisted  of  a  given 
number  of  men,  who  were  chosen  out 
of  the  several  companies  of  a  regiment, 
as  being  remarkable,  not  only  for  their 
size  and  appearance,  but  also  for  their 
expertness  in  the  evolutions,  and  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  musquet.  Whenever  any  al¬ 
teration  took  place  in  the  manoeuvres 
or  firings,  by  or  der  of  the  war-minister, 
these  were  first  practised  by  the  pattern 
platoon,  troop,  or  company.  All  the 
serjeants  and  corporals  belonging  to 
other  corps,  were  obliged  to  be  present 
at  these  drills,  or  exercises,  in  order  to 
become  thoroughly  masters  of  the  new 
rules  and  regulations,  and  to  be  enabled 
to  instruct  the  soldiers  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  regiments.  A  squad  of  officers  un- 
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der  the  direction  of  the  major,  (as  the 
former  were  under  that  of  the  adjutant, 
or  serjeant-raajor,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,)  was  also  formed  upon  the 
same  principles.  We  have  no  such  ge¬ 
neral  order  amongst  us.  We  frequently 
say  a  pattern-regiment,  but  this  is  an 
expression  of  mere  courtesy;  a  compli¬ 
ment  paid  to  some  particular  corps,  and 
by  no  means  implying  a  necessity  that 
others  should  follow  its  example.  The 
52d,  for  instance,  may  be  called  a  pat¬ 
tern-regiment,  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow,  that  the  2d,  or  the  6th,  or  any 
other  regiment,  should  be  drilled  and 
exercised  after  the  manner  of  the  52d. 
We  would  even  venture  to  predict,  that 
unless  General  Moore  commanded  the 
district,  deviations  would  occur.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  article,  we  think  it  right 
to  state  what  was  universally  done 
during  the  French  monarchy.  When 
officers  who  had  been  absent  on  leave, 
during  the  winter  months,  returned  to 
quarters  on  the  first  of  May,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  through  the  whole  drill, 
from  the  firelock,  &c.  until  the  first  of 
June.  They  were  exercised  on  the  ram¬ 
parts,  or  on  the  barrack  parade,  by  the 
major  of  the  regiment,  in  the  presence 
of  the  soldiers.  This  will  account  for 
the  knowledge,  as  far  as  technical  ac¬ 
quirement  goes,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  French  officer  of  the  old 
school. 

PELOTONNE,  Fr.  formed  into  a 
platoon. 

PELOTONNER,  Fr.  to  gather  to¬ 
gether,  to  get  into  groupes. 

Se  Pelotonner,  Fr.  to  form  into  a 
platoon. 

PELTA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  buck¬ 
ler,  small,  light,  and  more  manageable 
than  the  Parma  which  was  used  by  the 
Amazons,  according  to  Virgil ;  and  re¬ 
sembled  the  moon  in  his  first  quarter, 
according  to  Servius. 

Pelta.  This  small  shield,  or  buckler 
was  also  used  by  the  Macedonians,  Cre¬ 
tans,  Africans,  and  ancient  Spaniards. 
Those  who  carried  shields  of  this  de¬ 
scription  were  called  Peltatos. 

PEN,  (Plume,  Fr.)  an  instrument 
well  known  for  writing.  The  strongest 
and  most  effective  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  sense,  and  the  weakest  and 
most  impotent  in  those  of  a  fool. 

Pen  and  Ink  Men,  a  phrase  used  in 
the  army,  to  mark  those  persons  who 
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are  employed  in  civil  capacities;  such  as 
military  secretaries,  commissaries,  &c. 
The  French  say,  gens  de  plume. 

To  Fen,  to  write  down  what  is  deli¬ 
vered  by  word  of  mouth.  Thus  Frede¬ 
rick  of  Prussia  had  several  secretaries 
who  penned  out  what  he  said,  or  spoke. 

To  Pen,  to  coop;  to  shut  up.  As, 
the  garrison,  in  Flushing,  was  penned  up 
by  the  navy  on  one  side,  and  by  the 
army  on  the  other. 

PENAL,  (Penal,  Fr.)  any  decree,  or 
law  which  subjects  individuals,  &c.  to 
penalties.  Hence  code  penal;  les  loix 
penales:  the  penal  code;  the  penal  laws. 
Of  late  years  the  British  service  has 
been  considerably  relieved  from  the  in¬ 
conveniences  and  injuries  which  it  suf¬ 
fered  in  consequence  of  an  unnatural 
exclusion  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
native  strength  of  the  country,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  religious  notions,  and  we  trust 
that  a  general  emancipation  will,  sooner 
or  later,  put  these  islands  upon  a  footing 
with  other  enlightened  nations. 

PENALTY,  in  a  military  sense,  sig¬ 
nifies  forfeiture  for  non-perforiuance, 
likewise  punishment  for  embezzlement, 
&c.  An  officer  found  guilty  of  em¬ 
bezzling  his  Majesty’s  stores  is  cashier¬ 
ed,  and  forfeits  one  hundred  pounds : 
any  person  who  harbours,  conceals,  or 
assists  a  deserter  from  his  Majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice,  forfeits  five  pounds  for  each  of- 
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La  PENDAISOX,  Fr.  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  is  inflicted  on  an  individual 
for  some  atrocious  crime,  by  keeping 
his  body  suspended  from  a  rope  tight¬ 
ened  round  his  neck  until  he  expires. 
In  plain  English,  the  act  of  hanging. 

PENDENTIVE,  ( Pendentif,  Fr.) 
in  architecture,  the  whole  body  of  a 
vault  suspended  out  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  of  the  walls  and  bearing  against  the 
arc-boutant.  D’Aviler  and  Belidor 
describe  it  as  a  portion  of  a  vault  be¬ 
tween  the  arches  of  a  dome,  usually  in¬ 
scribed  with  sculpture;  and  Felibien 
takes  it  for  the  plain  of  a  vault,  con¬ 
tained  between  the  double  arches,  the 
forming  arches  and  the  ogives.  The 
pendentives  are  usually  of  brick,  or  soft 
stone,  but  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
couches,  or  beds  of  masonry,  be  always 
laid  level,  and  in  riiiht  line,  proceeding 
from  the  sweep,  whence  the  rise  was 
taken;  the  joints  too,  must  be  made  as 
small  as  possible,  to  save  the  necessity 
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of  filling  them  up  with  wood,  or  of  using 
much  mortar. 

PENDULUM,  in  mechanics,  any 
heavy  body  suspended  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  vibrate  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  about  some  fixed  point,  by  the 
force  of  gravity. 

A  pendulum  is  any  body  suspended 
upon,  and  moving  about,  a  point  as  a 
center.  The  nature  of  a  pendulum  con¬ 
sists  in  the  following  particulars:  1. 
The  times  of  the  vibrations  of  a  pendu¬ 
lum,  in  very  small  arches,  are  all  equal. 

2.  The  velocity  of  the  bob  in  the  lowest 
point,  will  be  nearly  as  the  length  of 
the  cord  of  the  arch  which  it  describes 
in  the  descent.  3.  The  times  of  vibra¬ 
tions  in  different  pendulums,  are  the 
square  roots  of  the  times  of  their  vibra¬ 
tions.  4.  The  time  of  one  vibration  is 
to  the  time  of  descent,  through  half  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  as  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter. 

5.  Whence  the  length  of  a  pendulum, 
vibrating  seconds  in  this  latitude  will  be 
found  to  be  39  inches  and  2-10ths;  and 
of  one  half  second  pendulum  9.8  inches. 

6.  An  uniform  homogeneous  body,  as 
a  rod,  staftj  &c.  which  is  l-3d  part 
longer  than  a  pendulum,  will  vibrate  in 
the  same  time  with  it. 

From  these  properties  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum  we  may  discern  its  use  as  an  uni¬ 
versal  chronometer,  or  regulator  of  time. 
By  this  instrument,  also,  we  can  mea¬ 
sure  the  distance  of  a  ship,  of  a  battery, 
&c.  by  measuring  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  fire  and  report  of  the  gun; 
also  the  distance  of  a  cloud,  by  counting 
the  secoudsor  half  seconds,  between  the 
lightning  and  the  thunder.  Thus,  sup¬ 
pose  betw  een  the  lightning  and  thunder 
we  count  ten  seconds;  then,  because 
sound  passes  through  1142  feet  in  one 
second,  we  get  the  distance  of  the 
cloud— 11120  feet.  Again,  the  height 
of  any  room  or  other  object,  may  be 
measured  by  a  pendulum  vibrating  from 
the  top  thereof.  Thus,  suppose  a  pen¬ 
dulum  from  the  height  of  a  room,  or 
other  object,  vibrates  once  in  three  Se¬ 
conds;  then  sav,  as  1  is  to  the  square  of 

3,  viz.  9,  so  is  39.2  to  352.8  feet,  the 
height  required.  Lastly,  by  the  pen¬ 
dulum  we  discover  the  different  force  of 
gravity  on  divers  parts  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  and  thence  the  true  figure  of 
the  earth. 

Pendulum.  Pendulums  for  military 
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purposes  are  best  made  with  a  musquet 
ball,  and  a  piece  of  silk,  or  other  small 
line.  Their  length  must  be  measured 
from  the  center  of  the  bail  to  the  end 
of  the  loop  on  which  they  are  to  swing. 
In  a  cylinder,  or  other  uniform  prism 
or  rod,  the  center  of  oscillation,  whence 
they  must  be  measured,  is  at  the  dis- 
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tance  of  one-third  from  the  bottom,  or 
two  thirds  below  the  center  of  motion. 

Pendulums  length  in  latitude  of  Lon¬ 
don,  to  swing 

Seconds  —  —  39T-8th 

i  Seconds  — •  —  9-8 

i  Seconds  —  —  2-46 


Length  of  Pendulum  to  vibrate  Seconds  at  every  Fifth  Degree  of  Latitude. 


Degrees  of 
Latitude. 

Length 

of 

Pendulum. 

Degrees  of 
Latitude. 

1 

|  Length  of 

Pendulum. 

Degrees  of 

Latitude. 

Length  of 

Pendulum. 

0 

Inches. 

39-027 

35 

Inches. 

39-084 

65 

Inches. 

39-168 

5 

39-029 

40 

39097 

70 

39-177 

10 

39032 

45 

39-111 

75 

39-185 

15 

39-036 

50 

39-126 

80 

39-191 

20 

39044 

55 

39-142 

85 

39-195 

25 

39-057 

60 

39  158 

90 

39T97 

30 

39070 

Rule — To  find  the  length  of  a  pen¬ 
dulum  to  make  any  number  of  vibrations, 
and,  vice  versa.  Call  the  pendulum, 
making  sixty  vibrations,  the  standard 
length;  then  say,  as  the  square  of  the 
given  number  of  vibrations  is  to  the 
square  of  60;  so  is  the  length  of  the 
standard  to  the  length  sought.  If  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  be  given,  and 
the  number  of  vibrations  it  makes  in  a 
minute  be  required ;  say,  as  the  given 
length  is  to  the  standard  length,  so  is 
the  square  of  60,  its  vibrations  in  a  mi¬ 
nute,  to  the  square  ol  the  number  re¬ 
quired;  the  square  root  of  which  will 
be  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  a 
minute. 

PENE,  Fr.  the  bolt  of  a  lock. 

PENETRATION,  line  of  penetra¬ 
tion.  When  an  army  advances  against 
another,  or  into  a  country,  its  first 
movements  constitute  a  line  of  pene¬ 
tration. 

PENINSULA,  (Peninsule,  Presqu ’ 
lie,  Fr.)  any  space  of  ground,  which  has 
water  on  all  sides,  except  one;  and 
which  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
slip  of  land  called  an  isthmus.  Thus 
Spain,  from  its  situation,  is  generally 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula. 


PENNANT,  PENNON,  a  small 
flag  or  colour. 

PENNETON,  Fr.  the  bit  or  nib  of 
a  key. 

Gentlemen  PENSIONERS,  ( Gentils - 
homines  Pensionaires,  Fr.)  a  band  of 
gentlemen,  who  guard  the  king’s  person 
in  his  own  house,  and  for  that  end  wait 
in  the  presence  chamber.  They  were 
first  instituted  by  Henry  VII.  They  are 
usually  forty  in  number.  Their' offi-- 
cersare,a  captain,  lieutenants,  standard 
bearer  and  clerk  of  the  cheque.  Their 
ordinary  arms  are  gilt  pole  axes.  Their 
pension  is  100/.  per  annum. 

PENSION,  ( pension,  Fr.)  a  salary. — 
An  allowance  given  for  present  or  past 
services,  revocable  at  the  will  of  the 
donor,  in  some  instances,  and,  in  others, 
extended  to  families. 

Military  Pensions,  ( Pensions  mili- 
tuires,  Fr.)  annual  allowances  or  pen¬ 
sions  which  are  given  to  officers  for 
military  services,  and  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  continued  to  their  widows  and 
children.  With  us,  these  pensions  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  other  marks 
of  public  gratitude :  in  which  cases  they 
are  voted  by  parliament,  or  given  by 
bodies  corporate. 

Pensions Jor  officers'  widows,— Regi- 
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mental : — Colonel’s  widow,  80/.  per  an¬ 
num  ;  lieutenant-colonel’s,  60/.  major’s, 
50/.  captain’s,  40/.  first  lieutenant’s,  00/. 
second  ditto,  cornet’s,  and  ensign’s,  26/. 
paymaster’s,  adjutant’s,  and  surgeon’s, 
30/.  quarter-master’s  and  assistant  sur¬ 
geon’s,  26/.  veterinary  surgeon’s  and 
chaplain’s,  20/. — Stuff': — Widow  of  an 
inspector  of  hospitals,  (in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,)  50/.  deputy  ditto,  (in  ditto,) 
45/.  '  Physician  (after  having  served 
abroad  as  such)  40/.  ditto  (not  having 
served  abroad)  30/.  purveyor,  district 
paymaster,  and  surgeon,  30/.  apothecary, 
26/.  deputy  purveyor,  20/.  hospital  mate 
(after  having  served  abroad  as  such)  20/. 
a  commissary  at  20s.  per  day,  30/.  ditto 
at  15s.  26/.  ditto  at  10s.  20/. 

The  widows  of  all  commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  belonging  to  the  British  service, 
are  entitled  to  receive  a  certain  annual 
allowance,  according  to  the  several 
ranks  of  their  husbands.  Instructions 
to  this  end  are  signed  by  the  king,  and 
lodged  with  the  paymaster  general. — 
The  widows  of  warrant-officers  are  not 
included  in  the  regulation.  It  has  some¬ 
times,  however,  happened,  that  the  king 
has  granted  a  pension  of  16/.  a  year  to 
the  widow  of  a  quarter-master  of  dra¬ 
goons,  who  is  a  warrant  officer,  when 
His  Majesty  has  thought  such  widow  a 
proper  object  of  his  bounty. 

When  a  widow  applies  for  a  pension, 
a  certificate  is  required,  signed  by  the  i 
colonel  and  agent  of  the  regiment,  to ! 
which  her  husband  belonged,  together 
with  an  affidavit  of  her  own  annexed; 
in  which  she  swears,  that  she  is  the  real 
widow  of  the  officer  mentioned  in  the 
said  certificate;  whereupon  the  king 
grants  a  warrant,  which  is  countersigned 
by  the  secretary  at  war,  for  the  pension, 
agreeable  to  the  regulation  ;  and  w  hen 
this  is  granted,  the  widow  receives  her 
pension  clear,  without  deduction.  As 
often  as  the  widows  receive  their  pen¬ 
sions,  they  are  obliged  to  make  oath 
(except  in  a  few  instances  where  the 
oath  has  been  dispensed  with)  that  they 
continue  the  widows  of  such  officers; 
and  that  they  have  no  provision,  or  oilier 
pension  from  the  government,  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  :  which  oath  is 
all  that  is  required  of  them,  if  they 
coine  themselves ;  but  if  they  empower 
any  other  persons,  by  letter  of  attorney, 
to  receive  pensions,  those  persons  must 
bring  a  certificate  from  the  minister 
aad  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  where 
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the  widows  live,  testifying  that  such 
widows  are  living,  and,  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge,  continue  the  widows  of 
such  officers. 

The  whole  annual  fund  is  issued  to 
the  paymaster  within  the  compass  of 
sixteen  months,  and  the  payments  are 
issued  every  four  months,  after  eight  are 
due,  to  those  who  demand  them.  It 
however  sometimes  happens,  though 
rarely,  (for  officers  seldom  die  rich)  that 
some  widows,  who  are  rich,  do  not  ap¬ 
ply  above  once  in  two  or  three  years. 
In  the  report  from  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  state  of  Ills 
Majesty’s  land  forces  and  marines,  so 
far  as  related  to  the  distribution  of  the 
money,  granted  by  parliament  for  the 
pay,  lVc.  of  the  said  forces,  which  was 
made  as  far  back  as  the  6th  of  June, 
1740,  we  find  the  above  particulars, 
with  the  following  additional  observa¬ 
tions; — It  appeared  on  the  examination 
of  a  witness  before  the  said  committee, 
that  no  widow  bad  ever  been  denied 
her  pension  on  account  of  the  deficiency 
of  toe  fund;  but  there  was  often  more 
claimants  than  one,  as  widow  to  the 
same  officer ;  and  that  there  was  then 
a  dispute  of  that  nature  depending;  in 
which  case,  as  often  as  it  happened,  the 
money  was  reserved  in  the  paymaster  s 
hands,  till  the  contest  was  decided. 

In  time  of  peace,  a  warrant  is  usually 
made  out  annually  in  June  or  July,  to 
place  such  widow  s  upon  the  pension,  as 
apply  and  are  entitled;  and  lists  are 
made  out  of  those  w  ho  had  so  applied. 
In  time  of  war,  these  lists  are  made  out 
more  frequently. 

The  widows  of  marine  officers  are 
upon  the  same  establishment,  and  the 
fund  for  them  is  blended  with  that  for 
the  others  by  the  paymaster.  When 
widows  receive  the  pension,  without 
making  the  affidavit  required  by  the 
king’s  instructions,  specific  warrants 
must  be  made  out  for  that  purpose. 
From  1728  to  1746,  pensions  paid  in 
this  manner  amounted  to  314/.  per  an¬ 
num. 

For  further  particulars  and  certificate, 
see  Military  Finance. 

PENTACAPSULAR,  having  five 
cavities. 

PEXTADOROX,  a  kind  of  bricks 
anciently  in  use  among  the  Greeks, 
being  three  feet  nine  inches  long  and 
one  foot  broad,  with  which  they  built 
their  public  buildings. 
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FENTAEDROUS,  having  five  sides. 

PENTAGON,  in  fortification,  a  fi¬ 
gure  bounded  by  five  sides,  or  polygons, 
which  form  so  many  angles,  'capable  of 
being  fortified  with  an  equal  number  ol 
bastions.  It  also  denotes  a  fort  with 
five  bastions. 

PEN  TAG  R  A  PH,  ( Pentagraphe ,  Fr.) 
an  instrument  whereby  designs,  &c.  may 
be  copied  in  any  proportion,  without 
the  person  who  uses  it  being  skilled  in 
drawing. 

PENT  ANGLE,  a  figure  having  five 
angles. 

PENTANGULAR.  See  Pentagon. 

PENTAPOLIS,  in  geography,  a 
country  consisting  of  five  cities.  This 
name  was  given,  particularly,  to  the 
valley  wherein  stood  the  five  infamous 
cities  destroyed  by  fire  and  brimstone 
in  Abraham’s  time.  The  most  'cele¬ 
brated  Pentapolis  was  the  Pentapolis 
Cyrenaica  in  Egypt,  whose  cities  were 
Berenice,  Arsinoe,  Ptoleiuais,  Cyrene, 
and  Apollonia. 

PENTASPAST,  ( Pentapaste ,  Fr.)  an 
engine  that  has  five  pullies. 

PENTATHLON,  the  five  exercises 
performed  in  the  Grecian  games,  viz. 
leaping,  running,  quoiling,  darting,  and 
wrestling. 

PENTE,  Fr.  slope;  declivity. 

PENTHOUSE,  a  shed  hanging  for¬ 
ward,  in  a  sloping  direction,  from  the 
main  wall  of  a  place. 

PENTILE,  a  tile  formed  to  cover 
the  sloping  part  of  the  roof;  they  are 
often  called,  collectively,  pantiles;  are 
thirteen  inches  long,  with  a  button  to 
hang  on  the  laths ;  they  are  hollow  and 
circular. 

Pentile  likewise  signifies  any  shed 
or  covering  upon  which  tiles  are  laid,  as 
the  Fentiles  in  Fleet  Market,  &c. 

PENTURE,  Fr.  the  hinge  of  a  door. 

PENULE,  Fr.  a  long  cloak  for  rainy 
weather. 

PEONS,  Ind.  foot  soldiers.  People 
of  colour,  so  called  in  the  Spanish 
islands ;  a  set  of  vagabonds  who  casu¬ 
ally  visit  the  islands  from  the  continent, 
and  who  are  ready  to  join  in  any  dis¬ 
order  that  affords  a  prospect  of  plunder. 
The  majority  of  the  slaves  in  Trinidad, 
&c.  consist  of  these  people.  These 
men  are  chiefly  employed  to  assist  in 
collecting  the  revenues.  Most  persons 
in  India  keep  servants,  who  wear  a 
belt  with  the  master’s  name  :  these  are 
likewise  called  Peons,  or  Puns. 
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Peon  also  means  an  allowance  which 
is  paid  in  money  to  the  troops  at  Ma¬ 
dras  only.  It  is  called  Peon  and  Oil 
Money. 

PEOPLE  of  Colour,  blacks,  and  mu- 
lattoes,  &c.  so  called.  They  form  part 
of  the  British  territorial  army,  and  are 
distributed,  in  corps,  among  our  West 
India  islands. 

PEPINIERE,  Fr.  nursery.  Thus 
the  collieries  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham  are  called  the  nurseries  '  for 
British  seamen. 

PEPLEGMENON,  an  order  of  bat¬ 
tle  whic.h  was  used  among  the  Greeks, 
and  consisted  in  a  centre  being  so  formed 
by  the  two  wings  of  an  army,  as  to 
stand  advanced  against  an  opposing 
enemy. 

PERAMBULATOR.  See  Pedome¬ 
ter. 

PERCE,  Fr.  (in  architecture).  This 
word  is  applied  to  all  openings  for  win¬ 
dows,  &c.  which  are  made  through  the 
fronts  of  houses,  &c.  Thus  a  church, 
salioon,  or  chamber,  is  said  to  be  bien 
perce,  or  well  pierced,  when  the  light  is 
equally  let  in,  and  distributed  through 
the  place.  A  town,  or  city,  is  said  to 
be  bien  pe.rc'te,  or  well  pierced,  when  the 
streets  run  parallel,  or  at  right  an¬ 
gles. 

PERCER,  Fr.  This  word  has  va¬ 
rious  significations  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  It  also  means  to  make  one’s 
way,  or  to  rise  from  the  lowest,  to  the 
highest  station.  Flence,  11  a  perce  tout 
le  regiment ;  toute  I'arm'ee  :  he  rose  or 
made  his  way  through  the  whole  regi¬ 
ment,  the  wholearmy. 

Percer  Vennemi,  Fr.  to  cut  through 
the  enemy.  See  To  Cut. 

PERCH,  in  mensuration,  is  ten  feet 
long.  See  Measure. 

Perch,  a  measure  which  contains 
sixteen  feet  and  a  half. 

PERCUSSION,  the  impression  which 
a  body  makes  in  falling  or  striking  upon 
another,  or  the  shock  of  two  moving 
bodies.  It  is  either  direct,  or  oblique. 

\  Direct  Percussion  is  where  the  im¬ 
pulse  is  given  in  the  direction  of  a  right 
line  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact. 

Oblique  Percussion,  when  it  is  given 
in  the  direction  of  aline  oblique  to  the 
point  of  contact. 

Center  of  Percussion,  that  point 
wherein  the  shock  of  the  percutieut  bo¬ 
dies  is  the  greatest. 
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PERCUTIENT,  striking  against  or  I 
upon. 

PERDREAUX,  Fr.  a  quantity  of 
grenades,  which  are  cast  out  of  a  mortar 
with  one  shell. 

PERDU,  a  word  adopted  from  the 
French,  signifying  to  lie  flat  and  closely 
in  wait.  It  likewise  means  the  forlorn 
hope. 

A  corps  Perdu,  Fr.  desperately. 

A  coup  Perdu,  Fr.  at  random. 

Coup  Perdu,  Fr. random  shot. 

Clouxa  te/e Perdue,  Fr.  naijs  driven 
into  wood,  so  as  not  to  shew  the  head, 
commonly  called  sunk  nails. 

PEREMPTORY,  whatever  is  abso¬ 
lute  and  final,  not  to  be  altered,  renewed, 
or  restrained.  Peremptory  execution, 
•u  hat  takes  place  immediately. 

PERE,  Ind.  See  Peer. 

P  ERFIDIOUS,  ( perfide,  F  r.jtreocher- 
ous,  false  to  trust,  guilty  of  violated  faith. 
Fleuce  a  perfidious  foe.  War,  however 
melancholy  in  its  effects,  and  frequently 
unjustifiable  in  its  cause  and  progress, 
is  nevertheless,  among  civilised  nations, 
so  far  governed  by  certain  principles  of 
honour,  as  to  render  the  observance  of 
established  laws  and  customs  an  object 
of  general  acquiescence.  When  two  or 
more  coruntries  arc  engaged  in  a  hostile 
contest,  if  a  belligerent  party  should 
.grossly  deviate  from  those  rules,  lie  is 
deservedly  stamped  with  infamy,  and 
justly  called  “  a  perfidious  foe.” 
PERFIDIOUSLY,  treacherously,  false¬ 
ly,  wirhout  faith. 

PERFIDY,  want  of  faith,  treachery. 
PERGUNNA,  Ind.  a  district. 
PEKII^/winenf  ou  imminent,  Fr. 
eminent  or  imminent  danger.  The  F  rench 
sometimes  use  the  words  eminent  and 
imminent  in  the  same  sense,  viz.  to  sig- 
nifv  great  or  ready  to  come  upon  us, 
haoging  over  us.  The  French  also  say, 
Peril  trident,  evident  danger ;  that  is, 
certain  danger.  AffrorUer,  craindre, 
trite r,  braver  le  peril,  to  face,  to  fear, 
to -avoid,  to  brave  danger ;  S’ exposer  au 
peril,  to  expose  oneself  to  danger;  S’en- 
gager  dans  le  peril,  to  engage  or  em¬ 
bark  oneself  in  danger:  litre  en  peril, 
to  be  in  danger;  Courir  au  frit,  to  run 
into  danger;  Se  charger  d'unc  commis¬ 
sion  milituire  d  ses  risijues  et  perils,  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  military  commission  or  pro¬ 
ject  at  one’s  own  risk  and  peril. 

PERIMETER,  (Perimetre,  Fr.)  in 
geometry,  the  extent  that  bounds  any 
figure  or  body.  Theperimeters  of  figures 


or  surfaces,  are  lines;  those  of  bodies 
are  surfaces.  In  circular  figures,  ike.  we 
use  circumference  or  periphery  instead 
of  perimeter. 

PERIOD.  This  word  is  frequently 
used  in  military  accounts,  to  express  the 
intermediate  time  for  which  money  has 
been  issued  to  officers  or  soldiers. 

Broken  Period,  a  term  used  in  the 
returns  and  financial  statements  of  the 
British  army,  when  the  regular  distribu¬ 
tion  of  pay  is  interrupted,  or  the  ef¬ 
fective  force  is  lessened  by  the  absence 
of  one  or  more  individuals,  or  by  any 
other  cause.  A  correct  and  faithful 
statement  of  broken  periods  is  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  in  every  well  regulated 
regiment,  as  not  only  the  service,  out  the 
public  purse  may  be  materially  injured 
by  the  neglect,  or  embezzlement  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Adjutants,  paymasters,  and 
quarter  masters,  cannot  be  too  scrupu¬ 
lously  minute  on  this  important 
head. 

Intermediate  Period,  any  space  of 
time  allowed  between  the  departure  of 
a  person  from  one  place  or  commission, 
and  his  entrance  into  another. 

PERIPHERY,  the  circumference,  as 
of  a^circle. 

PERIR,  Fr.  This  word  is  used  to 
express  the  calamitous  situation  of  an 
army,  which  has  been  frequently  de¬ 
feated,  or  otherways  injured  and  broken 
down.  Hence  les  combats  ont  fait  pern 
tine  partie  de  rurmee.  part  of  the  army 
perished,  or  was  destroyed  in  action. 

PERISTYLE,  a  circular  range  of 
pillars  for  the  support  or  ornament  of 
any  building,  &c.  used  in  the  ancient 
amphitheatres. 

PERKERNUCKA,  Ind.  petty  officers 
are  so  called  in  India. 

PERJURY,  ( Par  jure,  F’r.)  forswear¬ 
ing;  taking  a  false  oatii.  If  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  truth  prove  a  stain 
upon  tlie  character  of  a  soldier,  what 
must  perjurv  or  prevarication  be?  The 
Romans  respected  ;.s  the  firmest  bond  of 
society,  the  useful  persuasion,  that, 
either  in  this  or  in  a  future  life,  tli« 
crime  of  Perjury  is  most  assuredly  pu¬ 
nished  bv  the  avenging  gods. 

PERMANENT  Fortification,  is  de¬ 
fined  to  be  the  art  of  fortifying  towns, 
&c.  so  as  to  resist  the  attacks  ot  an 


enemy  that  makes  regular  approaches. 

Permanent  Rank,  a  rank  in  the 
army,  which  does  not  cease  w  ith  any 
^particular  service,  or  locality  of  eireuin- 
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nances ;  in  opposition  to  local  or  temps- 
ruty  rank.  See  Rank. 

PERPENDElt,  ( Perpignc,  Fr.)  a 
coping  stone. 

PERPENDICULAR,  in  fortification, 
(perpendiculaire,  Fr.)  according  to  Vau- 
ban’s  system,  it  is  a  line  raised  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  direction  on  the  center  ol 
the  exterior  side  of  any  given  polygon. 
In  mean  fortification,  which  prevails 
more  than  other  system,  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  contains  30  toises  in  the  hexagon, 
and  in  polygons  that  have  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  sides;  but  it  contains  fewer  when 
the  polygons  have  a  less  number.  The 
perpendicular  is  used  by  this  engineer 
to  determine  the  other  lines  and  angles 
belonging  to  a  fortification.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  perpendicular  is  in¬ 
creased,  the  extent  of  the  flanks  is  aug¬ 
mented. 

Perpendicular  Fortification  is 
that  in  which  all  the  component  parts 
flank  each  other  at  straight  angles.  Pa¬ 
gan,  and  other  engineers,  made  the 
flanks  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  de¬ 
fence. 

Perpendicular,  ( perpendiculaire, 
Fr.)  When  any  star  is  vertical,  it  is 
said,  in  astronomy,  to  he  perpendicular, 
because  its  beams  fall  directly  upon  us. 

Perpendicular,  in  geometry;  when 
any  right  line  is  perpendicular  to  all 
the  lines  it  meets  with  in  a  plane,  it 
is  said  to  be  perpendicular  to  that 
plane. 

Perpendicular  direction,  in  march¬ 
ing,  is  the  regular  and  straight  progress 
of  one  or  more  men  over  given  points. 
Without  the  strictest  attention  is  paid 
to  this  essential  principle  in  all  move¬ 
ments,  the  greatest  irregularity,  and, 
ultimately,  the  greatest  confusion  must 
ensue.  Perpendicular  and  parallel  move¬ 
ments  constitute,  indeed,  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  good  inarching.  When  several 
columns,  divisions,  or  companies,  ad¬ 
vance,  the  different  pivots  must  be 
strictly  perpendicular  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  otherwise  the  distances  will 
he  lost,  and  the  ultimate  object  of 
forming  a  correct  line  must  be  de¬ 
feated. 

PERPENDICULE,  Fr.  a  plummet. 

PERPETUAL  screw,  a  screw  which 
is  acted  upon  by  the  teeth  of  a  wheel, 
and  which  continues  its  action  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time;  or  so  long  as 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel  continue  to  act 
upon  it. 
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PERPLEXE,  Fr.  perplexed.  A 
French  author,  from  whose  work  we  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  quote,  makes 
the  following  comment  or  observation 
on  this  word  :  A  general,  or  a  sovereign 
who  does  not  possess  talents  enough  to 
extricate  himself  out  of  a  perplexed  si¬ 
tuation,  or  state  of  things ;  "'ho  gives 
way  to  anxiety,  and  secludes  himself  be¬ 
cause  he  is  at  a  los3  to  know  what  to 
do,  from  wanting  resolution  and  manly 
daring  :  such  a  man,  if  a  general,  is  not 
fit  to  command  an  army ;  and  if  a  king, 
unworthy  to  govern  a  people — Car  il 
est  Ferplexe.  The  heir  apparent  to  a 
crown  ought,  above  all  persons,  to  avoid 
this  dangerous  state  of  the  mind. 

PERQUISITES,  all  manner  of  pro¬ 
fits  arising  from  an  office  or  place,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  actual  salary  or  revenue. 
In  a  military  sense,  perquisites  are  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  and  emoluments  which 
are  allowed  to  persons  in  responsible 
situations.  Of  this  description  may  be 
considered  the  clothing  of  regiments, 
which  exclusively  belongs  to  colonels  of 
corps,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
dignity  of  the  British  army,  ought  to  be 
transferred  to  a  clothing  board. 

PERItlERE,  Fr.  an  iron  bar,  which 
is  sharp  at  one  end,  and  which  is  used 
iu  casting  ordnance. 

PERRIERES,  Fr.  Sec  Ceide. 

PERRON,  ( Perron ,  Fr.)  is  a  flight  of 
stairs  tying  open,  or  on  the  outside  of  the 
building  :  properly  the  steps  in  the  front 
of  a  building,  or  raised  before  the  doors 
of  great  houses,  which  lead  into  the  first 
floor  when  raised  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  ground. 

Perron,  according  to  M.  Le  Clerc, 
is  an  open  ascent  given  to  the  elevation 
of  a  building.  Belidor  observes,  that 
this  flight  or  ascent  is  made  in  different 
forms  and  of  different  sizes,  according 
to  the  space  and  height  for  which  it  is 
intended.  Sometimes  the  steps  ar» 
round  and  oval ;  hut  more  commonly 
square.  According  to  Vitruvius,  they 
must  always  be  of  an  odd  number.  A 
Perron  should  always  be  confined  to 
the  height  of  the  zocle  or  foot  of  the 
whole  building. 

PERRUQUE,  Fr.  wig. 

Grosses  Perkuques,  Fr.  big  wigs. 
An  expression  of  contempt,  which  was 
used  by  Bonaparte  in  1806,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  Prussian  Generals.  See 
Wig. 

PERSEVERANCE,  (Perseverance, 
•  5  A  2 
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Fr.)  persistance  in  any  design  or  at- 
tempi;  steadiness  in  pursuits;  con¬ 
stancy  in  progress;  not  to  be  diverted 
from  its  object  by  good  or  bad  fortune. 
It  is  applied  alike  to  good  and  ill.  In 
the  life  of  Q.  Sertorious,  as  told  by  Plu¬ 
tarch,  we  find  the  following  illustration 
of  this  inestimable  quality. 

“  But  to  give  them  the  strongest  les¬ 
son  of  patience  and  perseverance,  he 
(i.  e.  Sertorius)  one  day  assembled  the 
whole  army,  and  then  caused  two  horses 
to  be  brought  before  them,  the  one  old, 
feeble  and  lean,  the  other  large,  sleek, 
and  vigorous.  Near  to  the  lean  horse 
he  placed  a  strong,  tall  man,  and  near  to 
the  strong  horse,  a  little  man,  of  poor  de¬ 
spicable  figure;  he  then  gave  orders 
that  each  should  pull  off  the  horse’s  tail 
next  him;  the  strong  man  took  hold  of 
the  weak  horse’s  tail  with  both  his  hands, 
as  if  willing  to  pull  it  off  by  force  at 
once;  the  little  man,  in  the  mean  time, 
began  to  pluck  off  the  great  horse’s  tail, 
hair  by  hair.  When  the  strong  man 
had,  for  some  time,  fruitlessly  endea¬ 
voured  to  effect  his  purpose,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators,  he  de¬ 
sisted;  the  little  man  however,  in  a  short 
time,  with  great  ease,  pulled  off  every 
hair  from  the  great  horse’s  tail,  A ly 
fellow  soldiers,  then  cried  Sertorius, 
Perseverance  is  wore  efficacious  than 
force;  let  us  use  judgment  and  zcait  for 
opportunity,  and  the  greatest  powers 
must  yield  to  us.  He  thus  restrained  the 
temerity  of  the  barbarians,  and  joined 
prudence  to  their  natural  ferocity.” 

PERSIAN  Language,  Ind.  There  are 
two  sorts  ;  the  ancient,  called  Zeban-e- 
Pehlawy  ;  the  modern,  called  Zebaun-e- 
derv.  Our  countryman  the  late  Sir 
William  Jones  has  written  largely  upon 
the  subject. 

Persian  Order ,  Persic  Order,  ( Per - 
sique,  Fr.J  In  architecture,  an  order 
bf  columns  which  has  the  figures  of  Per¬ 
sian  slaves  to  support  t he  entablement 
instead  of  colums,  as  caryutic  order  has 
the  figures  of  women  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  This  order  was  first  used  bv  the  i 
Athenians  in  token  of  a  victory  which 
their  general  Puusunias  gained  over  the 
Persians.  M.  Le  Clerc  says,  that  Per¬ 
sian  columns  are  not  always  made  with 
the  marks  of  slavery,  but  are  frequently 
Used  as  symbols  of  virtues  aud  vices,  of 
joy,  strength,  valour,  Nc. 

PERSPECTIVE,  is  the  art  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  resemblances  or  pictures  of  ob- 
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jc-cts  on  a  plane  surface,  as  the  objects 
themselves  appear  to  the  eye,  &c. 

Perspective  Elevation.  See  Sceno- 
graphy. 

Military  Perspective,  ( Perspective 
Militaire,  Fr.)  or  the  art  of  drawing  ob¬ 
jects  for  military  purposes,  by  sketching 
them  on  paper  from  any  point,  taken  at 
will,  from  the  distance  of  the  perspec¬ 
tive,  with  which  all  the  lines  that  are 
drawn  on  the  horizontal  or  inferior  part 
of  the  plane  must  correspond  at  equal 
distances.  In  a  figurative  sense,  mili¬ 
tary  perspective  may  be  considered  as 
containing  those  remote  but  enticing 
points  of  human  emulation,  towards 
which  every  military  man  directs  his 
views  and  talents,  in  order  to  secure, 
by  good  conduct  and  brilliant  actions, 
high  rank  and  unblemished  reputation 
in  arms. 

PERSONAL,  relating  to  one’s  pri¬ 
vate  actions  or  character.  It  ought  in¬ 
variably  to  be  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  officers,  that  nothing  tends  so  much 
to  disunion,  &c.  as  personal  remarks,  or 
applications. 

PERSONAL  INSULT,  (injure  per- 
sonne/le,  Fr.)  a  direct  affront  which  is 
given  to  a  person  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  misconstrue  the  in¬ 
tention.  Insults  of  this  description  sel¬ 
dom  occur  in  tlte  army,  as  their  conse¬ 
quences  are  generally  fatal. 

Personal  courage,  an  innate  valour, 
or  contempt  of  danger,  growing  out  of 
one’s  natural  disposition. 

To  he  Personal,  to  say,  or  write, 
anything  which  affects  the  private  ac¬ 
tions  or  character  of  an  individual. 

PERSONNALITE,  Fr.  The  French 
use  this  word  to  express  the  character 
and  quality  of  what  may  be  personal — 
Juger  sans  personna/ite,  to  judge  without 
personal  prejudice.  It  also  signifies 
self-conceit,  self-occupation,  egotism, 
cet  officier  est  d’unepersonnalite  odieusc, 
that  officer  is  full  of  himself  even  to 
disgust. 

PERSONNEL,  Fr.  The  French  use 
this  word  variously,  viz.  meritc personnel, 
personal  merit:  qua/ites  personnelles, 
personal  qualities;  injure  personnel/e, 
personal  injury  ;  personnel,  selfish, 
or  self-occupied ;  as  cet  officer  est  tres 
personnel,  that  officer  is  extremely  sel¬ 
fish,  or  full  of  himself.  They  also  say, 
les  fautes  sont  personnelles,  every  one  is 
answerable  for  his  own  defects. 

Personnel,  Fr.  a  substantive  used  to 
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express  the  goo  I  or  bad  appearance  of  a 
person  ;  as  sun  personnel  est  tres  odieux, 
his  appearance  is  very  disgusting  or 
odious 

PERSUASION,  (Persuasion,  Fr.)the 
faculty  of  influencing;  the  act  of  gain¬ 
ing,  or  attempting  the  passions. 

We  find  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this  faculty  in  the  conduct  of  Julias 
C«sar,  when  he  not  only  quelled  the 
mutiny  of  one  ot  his  best  legions,  but 
also  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
their  minds. 

When  the  mutineers  appeared  in  his 
presence,  they  were  so  struck  with  the 
awe  and  respect  which  his  victories  in¬ 
spired,  that  even  the  boldest  among  them 
could  not  utter  a  single  word.  Then 
Csesar,  mounting  his  tribunal,  exhorted 
them  to  speak,  and  lay  their  complaints 
before  him.  Hereupon  they  took  cou¬ 
rage,  and  begged  him  to  discharge  them, 
alledging  their  age,  their  wounds,  and 
their  long  service.  As  Caesar  was  en¬ 
tering  on  a  new  war,  they  expected  he 
would  have  courted  them,  and,  with 
large  presents,  enticed  them  to  follow 
him.  They  were  therefore  thunder¬ 
struck,  when  he  answered,  without 
shewing  the  least  surprise  or  concern, 
“  Your  dewand  is  just ;  I  do  discharge 
you,  and  you  may  be  gone.’’  Caesar, 
perceiving  the  consternation  and  sur¬ 
prize  these  words  occasioned  among 
them,  after  having  kept  silence  for 
some  time,  added — I  do  not,  however, 
design  to  rob  you  of  your  rewards ; 
these  I  will  give  you,  when  I  shall  have 
triumphed  over  the  rest  of  my  enemies. 
At  these  words,  they  crouded  round 
his  tribunal,  begging,  that  since  he  in¬ 
tended  to  reward  them,  he  would  suffer 
them  to  deserve  the  promised  recom¬ 
pense  with  further  services.  But  Caesar, 
without  seeming  to  take  notice  of  their 
demand — Go,  fellow  citizens,  said  he, 
return  to  your  houses  and  families. 
The  word,  fellow  citizens,  instead  of 
fellow  soldiers,  was  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  in  their  ears.  They  all  cried 
out  that  they  were  soldiers;  that  they 
had  not  accepted  of  their  discharge; 
and  that  they  would  follow  him  into 
Africa.  But  Caesar,  pretending  to  de¬ 
spise  both  their  offers  and  their  sub¬ 
missions,  turned  his  back  upon  them, 
and  came  down  from  his  tribunal;  then 
the  legionaries,  throwing  themselves  at 
his  feet,  conjured  him  rather  to  inflict 
such  punishments  upon  them  as  their 
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insolence  deserved,  than  to  disband 
them  m  so  shameful  a  manner.  He 
continued,  however,  inflexible  for  a 
considerable  time;  but  at  length,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  overcome  by  the  impor¬ 
tunities  of  bis  friends,  he  ascended  the 
tribunal  once  more,  and,  addressing 
himself  to  them,  told  them,  That  the 
revolt  surprised  him  the  more,  because 
it  came  from  a  legion,  which  he  had 
always  distinguished  above  the  rest; 
that,  nevertheless,  be  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  punish  those,  whom  he 
had  once  so  tenderly  loved  ;  that,  on 
his  return  from  Africa,  he  would  give 
them  the  rewards  he  had  promised,  and 
lands  too  for  their  subsistence;  but 
that  he  would  not  by  any  means  suffer 
them  to  attend  him  in  the  expedition 
he  was  now  undertaking,  in  order  to 
convince  them,  that  he  could  conquer 
without  them.  This  speech  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  their  minds, 
that,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  they 
begged  he  would  rather  decimate  them, 
than  debar  them  from  sharing  with  him 
the  glory  of  his  victories.  We  will  fol¬ 
low  you  as  volunteers,  they  all  cried  out 
with  one  voice,  if  you  refuse  to  admit  us 
in  the  number  of  your  legions.  These 
words,  which  were  manifestly  spoken 
from  a  true  sense  of  their  crime,  and 
a  sincere  repentance,  touched  Csesar: 
he  could  no  longer  dissemble;  but 
stiiing  them  again  fellow  soldiers,  he 
not  only  freely  forgave  them,  but  de¬ 
clared,  that  they  should  share  with  him 
both  the  glory  and  advantages  of  all 
his  victories.  See  Appian,  Hirt.  Liv. 
Dio. 

PERTE,  Fr.  loss. 

La  Perte  d’une  bataille,  Fr.  the  loss 
of  a  battle. 

Pure  Perte,  Fr.  The  French  use 
this  term  in  the  same  sense  that  we  do, 
viz.  pure  loss,  i.  e.  downright  loss.  Thus, 
when  two  powers,  at  war  with  each 
other,  are  in  perpetual  conflict  and 
bloodshed,  during  a  whole  campaign, 
without  coming  to  any  thing  decisive, 
they  may  be  said  to  fight  en  pure  perte, 
or  with  downright  loss  on  both  sides. — 
So  England  and  France  may  be  said  hi¬ 
therto  to  have  fought  en  pure  perte,  at 
least  the  former. 

A  Perte  de  vue,  Fr.  almost  out  of 
sight;  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  A 
Perte  d'haleine,  Fr.  out  of  breath. 

PE  ETUIS,  Fr.  a  narrow  pass.  See 
Detroit. 
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Pehtuis,  Fr.  a  narrow  passage  which 
is  made  in  the  shallow  parts  of  a  river, 
for  the  facility  of  navigation.  This  pas¬ 
sage  is  sometimes  confined  with  flood¬ 
gates  in  order  to  raise  or  lower  the  wa¬ 
ters  according  to  circumstances. 

PERTUISANE,  Fr.  a  halbert  which 
has  a  longer  and  broader  iron  at  the 
end  than  the  common  halberts  have. — 
Pertuisaiies  were  formerly  given,  in  the 
French  service,  to  the  infantry,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  shock 
of  cavalry.  They  were  laid  aside  in 
1670,  and  confined  to  the  invalids,  who 
continued,  and  perhaps,  still  continue, 
to  use  them  in  France,  during  the  uio- 
narclfy. 

PERUST,  Ind.  a  small  weight  or 
measure,  equal  to  four  koodupsor  puls. 

PERWAXNA,  Ind.  an  order,  war¬ 
rant,  or  letter,  signed  by  a  nawauh  or 
nabob. 

PESANTEUR,  Fr.  gravity.  The 
French  also  use  the  word  Gravite.  See 
Gravity  in  Appendix. 

Pesanteur  absolue  d’nn  corps,  Fr. 
absolute  gravity.  See  Gravity.  Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Pssanteur  relative  d’un  corps,  Fr. 
relative  gravity.  See  Appendix. 

Pesanteur  specifique,  Fr.  specific 
gravity.  See  Appendix. 

PESATE,  or  Pesado,  or  Posade,  Fr.  in 
horsemanship,  is  w  hen  a  horse  in  lifting 
or  raising  his  fore-quarters,  keeps  his 
hind-legs  upon  the  ground  without  stir¬ 
ring,  so  that  he  marks  no  time  w  ith  his 
haunches,  till  his  fore-legs  reach  the 
ground.  This  motion  affords  the  true 
means  of  fixing  his  head  and  hia 
haunches,  to  make  him  ply  and  bend  his 
fore-thighs,  and  to  hinder  him  from 
stamping  and  clattering  with  his  feet. 

PESHVVA,  orPAISIIWA,  Ind.  prime 
minister,  the  acting  head  of  the  Slorat- 
toe  states. 

PESER,  Fr.  to  weigh;  to  consider. 

Tout  PESE,  Fr.  All  things  consi¬ 
dered. 

PESOX,  Fr.  See  Steelyard. 

PESSAIRES  pour  Us  Hernies,  Fr. 
trusses;  such  as  are  worn  for  ruptures. 
See  Truss. 

PESSIERE,  Fr.  a  dam  that  is  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  in  a  reservoir,  by 
which  any  machine  may  be  worked,  or 
kept  in  motion.  The  overflowing  of  the 
river  may  run  over  this  dam,  without 
doing  any  injury  to  it. 
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PESTLE,  an  instrument  used  in  th« 
fabrication  of  gunpowder.  See  Gun¬ 
powder  Mill. 

PETARD,  or  PETARDO,  a  machine 
in  the  shape  of  a  cone  cut  in  two,  made 
of  cast  or  wrought  iron  ;  its  depth  and 
breadth  must  be  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness.  There  are  four  handles  to 
this  machine,  with  which  it  is  firmly 
fixed  to  a  plank,  by  means  of  iron  hoops 
or  bands;  the'e  is  also  a  strong  iron 
hook  in  the  plank,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  it  to  the  spot  against  which  the 
petard  is  to  act.  The  business  of  the 
petard  is  to  hurst  open  gates,  barriers, 
and  even  walls,  by  being  loaded  with 
ball  and  gunpowder,  and  after  it  has 
been  fixed  to  a  plank,  by  lighting  the 
touchole.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to 
the  French  Huguenots  in  1579,  who,  by 
means  of  petards,  took  Cabors  in  tlio 
same  year. 

Petards  are  of  four  different  sizes: 
the  first  contains  12lbs.  13ozs.  second 
lOlbs.  iloz.  third  lib.  lOoz.  fourth  lib. 
The  blind  fuse  composition  for  them 
is  of  mealed  powder,  7lb.  wood  ashes 
3oz. 

PETAR.DE,  Fr.  a  word  chiefly  appli¬ 
cable  to  war-horses,  when  they  kick, 
wince,  and  fart. 

PETARDEAUX,  Fr.  pieces  of  wood 
covered  with  wool  and  pitch,  which  are 
used  to  stop  the  holes  that  are  made  in 
the  sides  of  a  ship  by  cannon  balls,  during 
an  engagement. 

PETARDER,  Fr.  to  fire  petards. 

PETARDIER,  fr.  the  man  who  loads, 
fixes,  and  fires  the  petard.  It  likewise 
signifies,  among  the  French,  the  inau 
who  makes  or  throws  a  petard. 

Petardier,  Fr.  also  means  an  artil¬ 
lery  officer,  who  is  ordered  to  blow  up 
the  gates  of  a  fortified  place. 

PETAUX,  Bibaux,  Tuff'es,  Fr.  accord¬ 
ing  to  Montrelet  and  Froissard,  two 
French  writers,  these  were  foot  soldiers 
armed  with  large  pikes,  who  lived  on 
plunder.  A.  T.  Gaigne,  author  of  the 
Nouveau  hictionnaire  Militaire,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1301,  says,  that  the  name  of 
petaux  was  formerly  given  to  those  pea¬ 
sants  who  were  enlisted  by  force. 

PETEL,  Ind.  the  head  of  a  village. 

PETER,  Fr.  in  a  military  sense,  to 
explode,  to  make  a  loud  noise. 

PETEROLLES,  Fr.  squibs,  such  as 
children  make  and  use  in  the  streets  for 
their  diversion. 

PETLLLER,  Fr.  to  sparkle :  to  shin* 
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with  a  vivid  light.  Hence,  pttiller 
esprit,  to  bfe  full  of  wit. 

PETITE-Guerre,  Fr.  See  Guerre, 
far  its  definition. 

PEinz-Guerre,  or  a  war  of  posts,  is 
carried  on  by  a  light  party,  commanded 
by  an  expert  partisan,  ancf  which  should 
consist  of  1000  or  2000  men,  separated 
from  the  army,  to  secure  the  camp,  or  to 
cover  a  march;  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy 
or  the  country ;  to  seize  their  posts,  con¬ 
voys,  and  escorts;  to  plant  ambuscades, 
and  to  put  in  practice  every  stratagem 
for  surprising  or  disturbing  the  enemy; 
which  is  called  carrying  on  the  petite - 
guerre.  The  genius  of  these  days,  and 
the  operations  of  the  last  war,  have 
placed  the  service  of  such  a  corps  in  a 
most  respectable  light,  as  it  is  more  fa¬ 
tiguing,  more  dangerous,  and  more  de- 
•sultof'y  than  any  other. 

To  form  a  corps  capable  of  carrying 
on  the  pgtitc-gue.rre  to  advantage,  pru¬ 
dence  requires,  that  it  should  consist  of 
1000  men  at  least,  without  which  a  par- 
tizan  cannot  expect  to  support  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  a  campaign,  and  seize  the  most 
important  occasions  that  every  where 
offer,  and  which  a  too  great  inferiority 
must  make  him  forego.  , 

It  is  no  less  important,  that  this  corps 
should  be  composed  of  infantry  and 
cavalry;  and  as  it  is  incontestible 
that  the  cavalry  would  be  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  in  carrying  on  the  petit c-gucrre,  it 
were  to  be  wished,  that  t;hey  were  like¬ 
wise  the  strongest,  so  as  to  have  600 
■cavalry  and  400  infantry  in  a  corps  of 
1000  men,  making  four  companies  of 
infantry,  and  twelve  troops  of  cavalry. 
Each  company  of  infantry  to  consist 
of  1  captain,  1  first  and  2  second  lieu¬ 
tenants,  4  serjeants, and  96  men,  includ¬ 
ing  4  corporals,  4  lance-corporals,  and  2 
drummers.  Each  troop  of  cavalry  to 
consist  of  one  captain,  1  first  and  1  se¬ 
cond  lieutenant,  a  quarter-master,  two 
serjeants,  and  48  horsemen;  including 
4  corporals,  a  trumpeter,  and  farrier. 

The  commanding  officer  should  have 
the  naming  of  the  officers  of  this  corps, 
or  at  least  the  liberty  to  reject  such  as 
he  is  convinced  are  not  qualified  for 
the  service.  To  support  the  honour 
of  this  corps,  upon  a  solid  and  respec¬ 
table  footing,  the  strictest  subordina¬ 
tion  must  extend  from  the  chief  to  all 
the  officers,  and  the  most  rigid  disci¬ 
pline,  vigilance,  patience,  bravery,  and 
love  of  glory,  ought  to  pervade  the 
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whole  corps.  Of  this  description,  we 
presume,  is  the  Portuguese  legion,  which 
has  lately  acted  so  much  to  the  credit 
of  its  leader,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  the 
Peninsula. 

PETITION.  See  Memorial. 

PETEARIA.  See  IIangon. 

PETRE.  See  Nitre,  Saltpetre. 

PETRI  dUeau  froide,  Fr.  effeminate; 
cowardly ;  literally,  petrified  or  rendered 
callous  by  the  mere  touch  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter;  incapable  of  bearing  the  least  liard- 

’  PETRINAL,  or  POITRINAL,  Fr. 
a  species  of  fire-arm  between  the  ar- 
quebuse  and  the  pistol,  which  was  used 
among  the  French,  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  There  is  mention  made  of  it 
in  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Rjuen, 
which  was  undertaken  by  Henrv  IV.  in 
1592.  It  was  shorter  than  the  musquet 
but  of  a  heavier  calibre,  and  not  unlike 
our  blunderbuss;  being  slung  in  across 
belt,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  chest  of  the 
person  who  discharged  it.  From  this 
circumstance  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Poitrinal. 

PETRONEL.  SeePrsTOE. 

PETTAH,  Ind.  a  town  adjoining  to 
a  fort,  which  is  in  general  surrounded 
by  a  fence  of  bamboos,  a  wall,  and  a 
ditch. 

PETTICOAT,  the  loose  piece  of  gar¬ 
ment,  which  hangs  from  the  waist  of  a 
Highlander;  also  a  material  part  of  fe-» 
male  drapery. 

Petticoat- Interest,  a  figurative  ex¬ 
pression,  in  common  usage  among  the 
civil,  as  well  as  the  military,  servants  of 
government.  The  influence  of  woman, 
(if  tradition  be  correct,")  is  coeval  with 
the  first  origin  of  man,  and  the  primary 
cause  of  his  first  fall.  From  that  pe¬ 
riod  down  to  the  present  day,  female 
ascendancy  has  never  ceased  to  prevail. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  has  been  the  me¬ 
dium  of  much  good  ;  at  others,  of  incal¬ 
culable  mischief  to  mankind :  but  at 
no  time  has  it  ever  been  wholly  inac¬ 
tive.  Even  in  those  countries,  and  under 
those  laws,  particularly  under  the  snliquc 
law,  where,  one  would  imagine,  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  woman  could  have  little  or 
no  weight,  the  secret  spring  of  the  most 
important  movements  may  be  traced 
to  this  mistress  of  the  human  heart; 
nor  Is  even  the  Seraglio  a  stranger  to 
its  influence.  How  many  brave  men,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  either  not  been  known, 
or  if  known,  have  notproved  agreeable  to 
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the  mistress  of  a  king,  or  of  a  minister,  or 
to  the  dirty  pander  of  them  both,  have 
been  doomed  to  obscurity ;  whilst  an  un¬ 
fledged  stripling,  perhaps,  lias  stepped 
into  the  situation  which  nature  and  ta¬ 
lents  Imd  destined  for  the  former.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  perversion  of 
the  allowed  influence  which  the  fairest 
part  of  creation  ought  to  have  in  human 
utfairs;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  there  have  been 
women,  and  probably  there  may  still  be 
some,  (even  in  this  degenerate  age,)  who 
have  employed  their  powers  for  pur¬ 
poses  the  most  refined,  and  the  most 
Honourable.  With  such  women  Petti¬ 
coat-interest  becomes  a  blessing  to  com¬ 
munity'  and  that  such  only  should  exist 
ought  to  be  the  prayer  of  every  brave 
and  aspiring  officer. 

PEUPLER,  Fr.  literally  means  to 
people.  This  expression  is  used  in  a 
military  sense  by  Belair,  author  of  Ele¬ 
vens  de  Fortification,  in  the  following 
manner  : — It  fan!  pen  pier  la  surface 
d’un  glacis  de  Pierriers.  The  surface 
of  a  glacis  ought  to  be  well  covered  with 
pedereros. 

Peupler,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  literally 
to  people,  i.  e.  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces 
with  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  placed  at 
equal  distances  from  one  another.  Thus, 
Peupler  un  cloison  de  poteaux ,  to  fill 
up  the  different  spaces  or  interstices  of  a 
•partition,  or  railing  with  stakes  or  posts; 
Peupler  de  solires  un  plaucher,  to  stock 
a  floor  with  the  necessary  quantity  of 
beams  or  joists;  Peupler  de  chevrons 
uncomblc,  to  put  the  necessary  quantity 
of  rafters  in  a  roof ;  Peupler  de  pilots  j 
une  fondation,  to  drive  into  a  founda¬ 
tion  the  necessary  quantity  of  pile-work. 

PHALANX,  a  word  taken  from  the 
Greek.  In  antiquity,  asquare,  compact 
battalion,  formed  of  infantry,  set  close 
with  their  shields  joined,  and  pikes  . 
turned  across.  It  consisted  of  8000 
men,  and  Livy  says*  it  was  invented  by 
the  Macedonians;  and  hence  called  the 
Macedonian  phalanx. 

Phalanx,  (phalange,  Tr.)  According 
to  Mauvillon,  in  his  Essai  sur  Vinflu- 
ence  de  la  poudre  a  canon  dans  Curt 
de  la  guerre  moderne,  the  phalanx, 
among  the  Greeks,  consisted  of  heavy 
armed  troops,  called  the  Hoplites,  who 
stood  in  the  centre.  A  complete  pha-  ( 
lanx  consisted  of  10,384,  drawn  up  in  , 
sixteen  ranks,  and  each  rank  containing 
1024  files.  This  phalanx,  in  order  of 
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battle,  occupied  3072  feet  in  front,  and 
48  in  depth,  consisting  of  16000  odd 
hundred  men.  Mauvillon  describes  the 
ancient  phalanx  as  having  been  executed 
in  three  different  ways :  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  by  the  leading  file  coming  to 
the  right  about,  and  remaining  stationary. 
I  lie  oilier  files  moved  behind  him  by  the 
right,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  marched  a 
I  given  number  of  paces,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  proper  distance,  they  stood  in  their 
original  order,  after  having  faced  about. 

The  second  kind  of  phalanx  wa3 
called  the  I^tceda-monian,  and  was 
thought  preferable  to  the  first;  because 
the  phalanx,  instead  of  filing  to  the  rear, 
marched  forwards  to  the  direction  where 
it  was  to  face.  The  leading  file  in  facing, 
marched  by  those  that  were  in  his  rear; 
and  they,  as  their  turn  came,  also  faced 
and  followed  their  leading  files.  When 
the  head  (lie  had  thus  gone  over  twice 
the  depth  of  ground  that  was  occupied 
by  the  phalanx,  it  halted.  The  serre- 
fi!e  came  to  the  right  about,  and  the 
whole  stood  in  their  proper  direction. 

The  third  evolution,  which  was  called 
the  Cretan,  Persian,  or  Choreus,  was 
performed  in  this  manner:  the  leading 
file  faced  to  the  right,  and  counter¬ 
marched  :  each  succeeding  file  did  the 
same,  turning  upun  their  own  ground; 
and  when  they  had  marched  over  the 
depth  of  ground  which  w  as  occupied  by 
the  phalanx,  and  stood  where  the  serre- 
liles  had  been  stationed,  tliew  hole  halted, 
and  the  evolution  was  thus  completed. 
This  was  reckoned  the  best  mode,  be¬ 
cause,  in  addition  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Lacedaunonian,  it  was  executed 
in  half  the  time  that  was  necessary  to 
the  other  two. 

PHALARICA,  a  javelin,  or  long 
dart,  of  a  particular  construction,  which 
wag  formerly  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Saguntum,  when  they  so  valiantly  stood 
the  siege  of  it.  Saguntum  was  the  an- 
cient  sire  of  Morviedro,  an  old  town  of 
Valencia,  in  Spain,  which  was  taken  by 
Lord  Peterborough  in  1706.  This  wea¬ 
pon  was  very  thick,  and  had  a  sharp 
piece  of  iron,  four  feet  long, attached  to 
it.  It  was  used  either  as  a  weapon  of 
close  attack  and  defence,  or  as  a  fire¬ 
arm  ;  being,  in  the  latter  case*  wrapped 
up  in  tow  and  pitch,  and  w  hen  set  fire  to, 
cast  out  of  the  balista  against  the 
enemy’s  wooden  towers  and  other  ma¬ 
chines,  for  the  purpose  of  consuming 
them.  They  were  sent  with  so  much 
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force,  that  they  pierced  through  armed 
bodies  of  men,  and  rendered  all  attempts 
to  extinguish  the  flames  useless  and  un¬ 
availing.  It  is  also  mentioned  bv  Vir¬ 
gil  as  a  pike  or  dart  to  be  thrown  by  the 
hand. 

P1IALERA,  a  collar  which  was  worn 
by  the  Romans  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 
It  was  different  from  the  torques ;  the 
latter  being  round,  and  close  to  the  neck, 
and  of  massive  gold ;  whereas,  the  for¬ 
mer  was  flat,  hung  upon  the  breast,  and 
was  merely  adorned  with  a  few  gold 
nobs.  The  phalerawas  indiscriminately 
given  toall  officers  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  action.  According  to 
Persius,  phalera  also  signified  the  trap¬ 
pings  and  ornaments  of  a  horse. 

PHAETON,  ( Phaeton,  Fr.)  The  alle¬ 
gorical  history  of  this  young  god  con¬ 
tains  one  of  those  instructive  lessons, 
which  ought  always  to  he  present  to  the 
mind  of  every  man,  who  either  aspires 
to  rule  a  country,  or  is  ambitious  to 
command  an  army  :  nor  is  the  fable 
without  an  applicable  moral  to  most 
public  characters. 

PHAROS,  (P hare,  Fr.)a  light-house 
orpile  raised  near  a  port,  where  a  fire 
is  kept  burning  in  the  night  to  direct 
vessels  near  at  hand.  The  Pharos  of 
Alexandria,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  was  anciently  very  famous;  whence 
the  name  was  derived  to  all  the  rest. — 
Ozanatn  says,  Pharos  anciently  denoted 
a  streight,  as  the  Pharos  or  Pharo  of 
Messina. 

PHARSALIA,  so  called  from  Phar- 
salus,  anciently  a  town  in  Thessaly,  now 
Turkey  in  Europe,  which  lies  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Larissa.  This  spot  was 
rendered  memorable  in  history  by  the 
battle  that  was  fought  between  Pompev 
and  Cassar,  when  they  contended  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Plutarch  has  given 
the  following  account  of  the  engage¬ 
ment: — 

“  Both  armies  were  now  arrived  at 
the  fields  of  Pharsalia,  conducted  by  the 
two  greatest  generals  alive;  Pompey,  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Roman  nobility,  the 
flower  of  Italy  and  Asia,  all  armed  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Caesar  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops  firmly  attached  to 
his  interests,  men  who  had  faced  every 
appearance  of  danger,  were  long  hatred 
to  hardships,  and  had  grown  from  youth 
to  age  in  the  practice  of  arms.  Both 
camps  lay  in  sight  of  each  other.  In 
this  manner  they  spent  the  night ;  when 
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next  morning,  as  Caisar’s  army  was  go¬ 
ing  to  decamp,  word  was  brought  him 
that  a  tumult  and  mui  mur  were  heard 
in  Pompey’s  camp,  as  of  men  preparing 
for  battle.  Another  messenger  came 
soon  after  with  tidings,  that  the  first 
ranks  were  already  drawn  out.  Csesar 
now  seemed  to  enjoy  the  object  of  his 
wishes.  Nozv,  cried  he  to  his  soldiers, 
the  tvished-for  day  is  come,  when  you 
shall  fight  vuth  men ,  not  with  want  and 
hunger.  His  soldiers,  with  joy  in  their 
look,  went  each  to  his  rank,  like  dancers 
on  a  stage;  while  Caesar  himself,  at  the 
head  of  his  tenth  legion,  (a  body  of  men 
that  had  never  yet  been  broken,)  with 
silence  and  intrepidity  waited  for  the 
onset.  While  Caesar  was  thus  employed, 
Pompey  on  horseback  viewed  both  ar¬ 
mies;  and  seeing  the  steady  order  of 
the  enemy,  with  the  impatience  of  his 
own  soldiers,  be  gave  strict  orders,  that 
the  vanguard  should  make  a  stand,  and 
keeping  close  in  their  ranks,  receive  the 
enemy.  Pompey’s  army  consisted  of 
45,000  men,  Ctesar’s  not  quite  half  that 
number.  And  now  the  trumpet  sound¬ 
ed  the  signal  for  battle  on  both  sides, 
and  both  armies  approached  each 
other. 

While  yet  but  a  little  space  remained 
between  either  army,  Caius  Crastinus, 
a  devoted  Roman,  issued  from  Caesar’s 
army  at  the  head  of  120  men,  and  began 
the  engagement.  They  cut  through  the 
opposite  ranks  with  their  swords,  and 
made  a  great  slaughter;  but  Crastinus 
still  pressing  forward,  a  soldier  ran  him 
through  the  mouth,  and  the  weapon 
came  out  at  the  back  of  his  neck.  In 
the  mean  time  Pompey,  designing  to 
surround  Cffisar,  and  to  force  his  horse, 
which  amounted  to  only  1000,  to  fall 
back  upon  his  infantry,  gave  orders  that 
his  own  cavalry,  consisting  of  7000  men, 
should  extend  itself,  and  then  attack 
the  enemy.  Csesar  expecting  this,  had 
placed  3000  foot  in  reserve,  who  rushed 
out  fiercely,  and,  attacking  Poinpev’s 
horse,  let  fly  their  javelins  in  the 
faces  of  the  young  delicate  Romans, 
who,  careful  of  their  beauty,  turned 
their  backs,  and  were  shamefully  put  to 
flight.  Ca;sar’s  men,  without  pursuing 
them,  flanked  the  enemy,  now  unpro¬ 
tected  by  their  horse,  and  soon  a  total 
rout  began  to  ensue.  Pompey,  by  the 
dust  he  saw  flying  in  tire  air,  quickly 
conjectured  that  his  cavalry  was  over¬ 
thrown  ;  and  overpowered  by  the  event, 
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retired  to  his  camp  in  agony  and  si¬ 
lence.  In  this  condition,  be  sat  ponder¬ 
ing  in  his  tent,  till  roused  by  the  shouts 
ot  the  enemy  breaking  into  his  camu, 
he  cried  out,  What,  into  the  very  camp  ! 
and  without  uttering  any  tiling  more, 
hut  putting  on  a  mean  habit,  to  disguise 
his  flight,  be  departed  secretly.” 

During  the  seven  years  war,  Frederick 
the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  was  much  in 
the  same  situation,  lie  bad  retired  to 
his  tent,  and  had  given  up  every  tbinit 
for  lost,  when  the  daring  enttrprize  of 
Ziethen,  who  commanded  the  Death 
Hussars,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day ; 
and  though  he  lost  an  incalculable  num¬ 
ber  of  Prussians,  he  secured  the  victory, 
and  thereby  restored  to  his  master  both 
his  kingdom  and  his  crown.  Perhaps 
a  comparison  might  be  drawn  between 
Caius  Crastinus  and  Dessaix;  each  hav¬ 
ing  contributed  most  essentially  to  the 
issue  of  two  battles,  which  are  not  un¬ 
like  each  other,  either  in  the  manner 
they  were  fought,  or  in  the  events  they 
produced.  C*sar  gained  an  empire, 
by  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  Bona¬ 
parte  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  that  of  Marengo. 

PHATUK,  Ind.  a  gaol  or  prison.  It 
likewise  means  a  gate. 

PHAGUN,  Ind.  a  month,  which  in 
some  degree  agrees  with  February  and 
March. 

PIIILEBEG,  or  Kilt,  from  the  Gae¬ 
lic,  Filleadh  beg,  which  signifies  a  little 
plaid.  This  part  of  the  Highland  dress 
corresponds  with  the  lower  part  of  a 
belted  plaid,  and  is  frequently  worn  as 
an  undress  by  Highland  oliicers  and  sol¬ 
diers.  The  philebeg  or  kilt  mav  be 
considered  as  a  very  good  substitute 
for  the  belted  plaid,  as  it  is  nor,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  thought  necessary  for  the  High¬ 
lander  to  carry  his  clothing  for  the 
night,  as  well  as  by  day,  about  his  per¬ 
son.  This  was  the  case  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  breachcan  aaswed  both 
purposes.  The  philebeg  is  a  modern 
invention,  and  is  the  garment  which 
some,  who  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  antiquity  of  Truis, confound  with  the 
B renchcnn  Filleadh. 

The  PHILOSOPHER’S  STONE  (la 
pierre  philosophale  des  mililcures,  1 1 . 
Although,  strictly  speaking,  this  article- 
may  be  considered  (to  use  a  comnioi 
phrase)  as  far  fetched,  and  in  some  de¬ 
gree  extraneous  to  a  Military  Diction¬ 
ary,  we  are  nevertheless  persuaded,  that 
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a  certain  attention  to  Ethics  cannot  be 
injurious  to  any  set  of  men.  We  think, 
on  the  contrary,  that  in  a  profession, 
where,  of  all  others,  nice  honour,  un- 
stained  integrity,  and  proud  notions  of 
rectitude,  ought  to  be  eminently  con¬ 
spicuous,  the  means  ot  securing  those 
enviable  qualities  cannot  be  too  often 
impressed  upon  the  young  military 
mind.  Our  F i  ench  author  has  expressed 
himself  on  this  subject  in  the  following 
manner  ;  and  we  shall  leave  our  English 
readers  to  reap  tlie  benefit  of  his  obser¬ 
vations. 

“  It  is  a  truth  well  known,  that  there 
have  been,  and  that  there  still  are,  very 
wealthy  individuals,  who  have  gone  into 
the  deepest  researches  of  chemistry, 
with  no  other  prospect  in  view  than 
that  of  adding  to  their  riches;  and  it  is 
equally  true,  that  they  have  always 
missed, and  always  will  miss,  the  object 
of  their  ambition;  leaving  their  impo¬ 
verished  children  to  bewail  the  absur¬ 
dity  of  their  attempt.  There  are  other 
men  w  ho  seek  the  philosopher’s  stone 
in  the  dirty  precincts  of  the  Alley;  who 
enter  into  the  wildest  speculations, 
and  form  connections  with  the  most 
unprincipled,  and  the  most  debas¬ 
ed  : — making  bargains  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
toxication,  or  after  a  rich  repast;  which 
ultimately  lead  them  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  or  to  the  side  of  some  river, 
in  order  to  lose,  with  life,  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  their  weakness.  There 
is  also  another  class  of  individu¬ 
als,  who  do  not,  indeed,  ruin  them¬ 
selves,  (being  already  in  possession  of 
enough  not  to  stand  in  need  of  adven¬ 
titious  or  hazardous  speculations),  but 
whose  sole  ambition  is  to  swell  their 
store  of  wealth,  and  who  deny  them¬ 
selves  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
because  avarice  is  settled  in  their 
hearts.  These  men  cannot  be  said  to 
have  lound  the  philosopher’s  stow; 
which,  in  mv  humble  opinion,  consists 
wholly  iu  that  easy  affluence  that  has 
been  obtained  by  merit,  and  bv  indus¬ 
trious  talents ;  w  hich  renders  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  it  affable  and  condescending 
to  all  his  fellow  creatures,  without  ex¬ 
ception  ;  scrupulously  attached  to  his 
several  duties  in  society,  respectful  to 
his  superiors,  uniformly  just  to  his 
neighbour,  engaging  in  his  manners,  and 
not  only  delicate  in  his  demeanour  to¬ 
wards  the  fair  sex,  but  polite  and  gen¬ 
tlemanlike  to  mankind  at  large;  which 
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makes  him  full  of  honour  and  honesty, 
stedrast  to  his  trust  and  faithful  to  his 
engagements,  firm  in  adversity,  and  not 
too  much  elevated  by  good  fortune; 
which  teaches  him  to  mix  application 
and  innocent  amusement  together,  and 
to  avoid  bad  company,  however  alluring 
it  may  seem,  and  to  keep  aloof  from  all 
those  dirty  little  schemes  and  projects, 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  noble 
profession  of  arms,  and  which  must  be 
disgraced  and  rendered  contemptible 
when  it  sinks  into  the  society  of  low- 
minded,  anti  mere  money-getting  job¬ 
bers.  Such  is  the  course  of  life,  and 
such  the  rule  of  conduct  (continues  our 
author),  which,  in  my  judgment,  will 
never  fail  to  put  young  officers  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  only  true  philosopher’s 
stone ;  and  by  means  of  which  they 
will  get  through  life  with  ease,  comfort, 
and  reputation.  Hope,  and  unmolested 
rest  (the  sure  concomitants  of  a  good 
conscience  !)  are  the  support  of  man 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Let 
it,  therefore,  be  inculcated  upon  the 
mind,  and  engraven  on  the  heart  of 
every  young  officer,  that  to  be  happy, 
he  must  not  only  be  just,  but  also  be 
honourable.  The  duty  which  he  owes 
to  his  profession  is  sacred,  and  the  least 
blemish  in  his  character,  must  bring  it 
down  to  the  common  level  of  every  mer¬ 
cenary  calling. 

PHIRMAUND,  Ind.  This  word  is 
sometimes  written  Firmaun ,  and  signi¬ 
fies  a  royal  commission,  mandate,  or  al¬ 
lowance. 

PHOUS-DAN,  Ind.  the  commander 
of  a  body  of  forces. 

PHOUSDAR,  Ind.  the  same  as 
Fousdar,  the  superintendant  of  a  large 
district.  It  more  immediately  signifies 
the  commander  of  a  large  body  of  forces. 

PIACHE,  jFV.  piazza,  covered  arched 
walks,  such  as  in  Covent-garden,  the 
Royal-Exchange,  &c. ;  a  portico. 

PIAFFEUR,  (from  Piaffer,  Fr.  to 
carry  it  proudly,  to  strut  it,)  a  proud 
stately  horse  full  of  fire,  that  is  trained 
to  passage  upon  a  strait  line,  and  is  very 
shewy. 

PIANISTE,  Fr,  a  person  infected 
with  the  venereal  disorder. 

PIARA,  a  Spanish  term,  signifying  a 
drove  of  10  mules  led  by  2  men. 

A  PIC,  Fr.  perpendicularly. 

PIC -hoyau,  Fr.  a  mattock,  pickaxe, 
an  instrument  used  by  pioneers,  ar¬ 
tificers,  &c. 
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PICE,  Ind.  a  copper  coin,  used  in 
niQst  parts  of  India,  but  differing  greatly 
iu  value.  / 

PICAROON,  a  pillager,  one  who 
plunders. 

To  PICK,  to  select ;  to  chase.  Hence, 
picked  men. 

Zb  Pick  a  hole  in  one’s  coat,  a  prover¬ 
bial  phrase,  signifying  to  find  fault  with 
another. 

PICK, PICK-AXE,  PICKER,  a  sharp 
pointed  iron  tool,  used  in  trenching,  &c. 
to  loosen  the  ground. 

PICKER,  Zforse-PiCKER,  an  iron  in¬ 
strument  used  by  farriers  and  grooms  to 
clear  a  horse’s  foot  of  any  adhesion. 

Picker  likewise  means  a  small  pointed 
piece  of  brass  or  iron  wire,  which  every 
soldier  carries  to  clear  the  touch-hole  of 
his  musquet.  The  brass  pickers  are  the 
best,  because  they  are  not  liable  to  snap 
or  break  off. 

PICKET,  ( piquet ,  Fr.)  an  out-guard 
posted  before  an  army,  to  give  notice 
of  an  enemy  approaching.  In  parks  of 
artillery,  there  is  always  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  artillery  and  driver  horses  ready 
harnessed  and  equipped  for  the  shortest 
notice ;  these  are  called  picket  horses, 
les  chevaux  de  piquet.  See  Guard. 

Picket,  a  kind  of  punishment  so 
called,  where  a  soldier  stands  with  one 
foot  upon  a  sharp  pointed  stake :  the 
time  of  his  standing  is  limited  according 
to  the  offence. 

Pickets,  in  fortification,  stakes  sharp 
at  one  end,  and  sometimes  shod  with 
iron,  used  in  laying  out  the  ground,  of 
about  three  feet  long;  but,  when  used 
for  pinning  the  fascines  of  a  battery, 
they  are  from  3  to  5  feet  long. 

Pickets,  in  artillery,  are  about  5  or 
6  feet  long,  shod  with  iron,  to  pin  the 
park  lines,  and  to  layout  the  boundaries 
of  the  park. 

Pickets,  in  the  camp,  are  also  stakes 
of  about  6  or  8  inches  long,  to  fasten 
the  tent  cords,  in  pitching  the  tents; 
also,  of  about  4  or  3  feet  long,  driven 
into  the  ground  near  the  tents  of  ihe 
horsemen,  to  tie  their  horses  to. 

Picket  Ropes,  commonly  called 
breast  lines  :  these  are  ropes  which  are 
twisted  at  given  intervals  round  the 
several  picket  stakes,  and  serve  to  con¬ 
fine  the  horses  within  a  proper  space  of 
ground.  They  are  called  breast-lines, 
because  the  pickets  or  stakes  should 
always  be  long  enough  to  adhere  firmly 
to  the  soil,  when  driven  in,  and  to  stand 
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breast  high.  When  the  pickets  are  too 
short,  unruly  horses,  or  any  horses  in¬ 
deed  not  accustomed  to  stand  at  picket, 
will  either  drag  them  up,  or  throw  thei 
legs  over  the  breast  lines,  and  get  en¬ 
tangled.  Heavy  cavalry  ought  to  have 
pickets  of  6  feet;  the  common  stakes 
are  from  4  to  5  feet. 

PICOliEE,  Fr.  an  obsolete  French 
term,  signifying  a  party  of  soldiers  who 
go  out  in  search  of  plunder. 

PICORER,  Fr.  to  go  out  in  search 
of  plunder.  Obsolete. 

PICOREUR,  Fr  a  marauder. 
PICQUEERING,  PICKERING, 
PICKEROONING,  a  little  flying  skir¬ 
mish,  which  soldiers  make,  when  de¬ 
tached  for  pillage,  or  before  a  main  bat¬ 
tle  begins. 

PICTS,  a  people  which  in  ancient 
times  inhabited  a  part  of  Scotland,  and, 
together  with  the  Scats,  made  frequent 
incursions  into  England.  Their  depre¬ 
dations  were  checked  by  the  Romans, 
when  the  emperor  Severus  landed  an 
army  in  Britain,  and  delivered  the  poor 
natives  from  their  miserable  tyranny. 
An  excellent  historian  cails  this  act  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  the  greatest  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  reign.  See  Rise  and  Pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  Kennett’s 
Antiquities,  p.  22. 

Picts  Wall,  iu  antiquity,  a  celebrated 
piece  of  Roman  work,  begun  by  the 
emperor  Adrian,  on  the  northern  bounds 
of  England,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  At  first  it  was 
only  made  of  turf,  strengthened  with 
paliisadoes,  till  the  emperor  Severus, 
coming  in  person,  into  Britain,  built  it 
with  solid  stone,  reaching  eighty  miles 
from  the  Irish  to  the  German  sea,  or 
from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
with  watcli  towers  garrisoned  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  from  each  other. 
It  was  ruined  several  times  by  the  Picts, 
and  as  often  repaired  by  the  Romans. 
At  last,  Oetius,  a  Roman  general,  re¬ 
built  it  of  brick  ;  and  the  Picts  ruining  it 
in  the  year  following,  it  was  no  longer 
regarded  butas  a  boundary  betwixt  two 
nations.  It  was  eight  feet  thick,  and 
twelve  high  from  the  ground;  it  ran  on 
the  north  side  of  the  rivers  Tyne  and 
Jrrhing  up  and  down  several  hills.  The 
remains  of  it  are,  to  this  day,  to  be 
seen  in  Cumberland  and  Northumber¬ 
land. 

Time- PI ECE.  See  Tr it e. 

Piter,  (Piece,  Fr.)  This  word  is  va- 
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riously  used,  in  a  military  sense,  by  tl»e 
French  and  English,  viz. 

PIECES  of  Ordnance  are  all  sorts  of 
great  guns  and  mortars. 

Battering  1’itcrs  are  the  large  guus 
which  serve  at  sieges  to  make  breaches, 
such  as  the  24-pounder,  and  the  culve- 
rin,  which  carries  an  18lb.  hall. 

Garrison- Pieces  are  mostly  heavy 
12,  18,  24,  36,  and  42-puuuders,  be¬ 
sides  wall  guns. 

Field Pieces  are  twelve  pounders,  de- 
mi-oulverins,  six  pounders,  sakers,  mi¬ 
nions,  and  three  pounders,  which  move 
with  an  army,  and  are  parked  behind 
the  second  line  when  it  encamps,  but 
are  advanced  in  front,  in  the  intervals  of 
battalions,  Nc.  and  on  the  flanks  in  the 
day  of  battle. 

Regimental  Pieces  are  light  six-poun¬ 
ders  :  each  regiment  has  generally  two 
of  these  pieces. 

Piece  is  likewise  used  to  express  a 
soldier’s  musquet. 

Piece,  Fr.  a  word  generally  used  in 
architecture  to  express  all  the  dilferent 
apartments  belonging  to  a  building,  such 
as  the  saloon,  hall,  parlour,  chamber,  ca¬ 
binet. 

Piece  de  charpente,  Fr.  any  piece  of 
shaped  wood  which  belongs  to  a  liame 
of  timber,  and  is  applied  to  different 
uses  in  buildings. 

Mattresses  Pieces,  Fr.  literally  the 
master  pieces,  those  of  the  largest  di¬ 
mensions,  as  the  beams,  rafters. 

Piece  de  hois,  Fr.  a  piece  of  wood 
which  is  cut  and  shaped  according  to 
the  Parisian  measure,  viz.  six  feet  long 
by  seventy-two  inches  broad. 

Piece  d  pommclte,  Fr.  a  small  plea¬ 
sant  rowel  in  the  mouth  of  a  bit. 

La  Grande  Piece,  Fr.  a  broad  piece 
of  armour  which  is  placed  between  the 
bottom  of  the  helmet  and  the  pouldron. 

La  Haute  Piece,  Fr.  the  pouldron, 
or  upper  part  of  the  helmet. 

Gens  de  toutes  Pieces,  Fr.  men  of  all 
descriptions,  tag-rag,  &c. 

Un  homme  urme  de  toutes  Pieces,  Fr. 
a  man  armed  at  all  points,  or  cap-a-pied. 

Pieces  cThonneur,  Fr.  the  insignia  or 
marks  of  honour.  These  consist  of  the 
crown,  sceptre,  and  sword. 

Une  Piece  d’artillerie,  une  Piece 
de  canon,  Fr.  These  terms  are  used 
by  the  French  to  signify  cannon  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

Pieces  de  batterie ,  Fr.  See  Bat¬ 
tering  Pieces. 
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Pieces  de  cumpagne,  Fr.  See  Field 
Pieces. 

Pieces  de  vingt-quatre,  Fr.  twenty- 
four  pounders. 

Pieces  de  trente-six,  Fr.  thirty-six 
pounders.  When  pieces  are  not  spe¬ 
cifically  named,  the  term  is  used  in  the 
same  general  sense  hy  the  English,  as, 
one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  or  artil¬ 
lery:  cent  pieces  d’artilkrie ;  but  when 
the  calibre  is  mentioned,  we  substitute 
the  word  pounder  for  piece :  as,  une 
piece  de  vingt-quatre,  a  four  and  twenty 
pounder. 

Demonter  les  Pieces,  Fr.  to  dismount 
cannon. 

Enclouer  les  Pieces,  Fr.  to  spike 

Cannon. 

Jtafraichir  les  Pieces,  Fr.  to  spunge, 
or  clean  out  cannon. 

Piece  de  canon  brise,  Fr.  The  French 
formerly  made  use  of  cannon  that  could 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  so  rendered 
more  portable.  This  species  of  ordnance 
was  distinguished  as  above. 

Piece  versteen  panier,  ou  en  cage,  Fr. 
A  piece  of  ordnance  is  said  to  be  in  this 
situation,  when  it  is  so  completely  over¬ 
turned,  as  to  have  the  wheels  of  its  car¬ 
riage  in  the  air.  Various  methods  have 
been  proposed  by  able  engineers  to 
raise  cannon  that  have  been  overturned. 
See  Saint  Remi,  Manuel  de  I’Arlilleur ; 
and  a  late  publication,  intituled.  Aide 
M'tmoire  a  l’ usage  des  Officiers  d’Artil- 
lerie  de  France. 

Pieces  IcgZres,  Fr.  light  pieces.  See 
Field  Pieces. 

Pieces  d  la  Suedoise,  Fr.  field  pieces 
originally  invented,  and  since  used 
among  the  Swedes. 

Pieces  nettes,  Fr.  ordnance  pieces  or 
fire-anns,  which  have  been  proved,  and 
are  found  perfectly  sound. 

Pieces  de  chasse,  Fr.  a  marine  term, 
signifying  the  cannon  that  is  placed  on 
the  stern  and  forecastle  of  a  ship.  We 
pall  them  chase  guns. 

Pieces  dttachi.es ,  Travaux  avarices  en 
dehors,  Fr.  those  works  which  cover  the 
body  of  a  fortified  place,  towards  the 
country;  of  this  description  are  rave¬ 
lins,  demi-lunes,  horn-works,  tenailles, 
crown-works,  queues  d’hironde,  enve- 
loppes,  &c. 

Pieces  de  rechange,  Fr.  arms  kept  in 
store  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
number  of  effective  pieces. 

To  be  cut  to  Pieces,  (etre  taille  en 
pieces,  Fr.)  The  French  also  say,  JJn  tel 
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regiment  a  etc  echarp'e ;  such  a  regi¬ 
ment  has  been  cut  to  pieces. 

/Side-Pi ece,  a  brass  plate  let  into  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lock,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  side-nails  which  hold  on  the 
lock. 

Thumb-. Piece,  a  piece  of  circular 
brass  let  into  the  hand  or  grasp  of  the 
stock,  having  a  pin  which  goes  through 
the  wood  to  the  back  part  of  the  guard 
to  secure  it.  This  is  intended  for  engrav¬ 
ing  numbers  or  letters  on. 

A  PIED,  Fr.  on  foot. 

Pied  a  pied,  Fr.  foot  by  foot;  gra¬ 
dually.  Faire  un  logement  pied  d  pied  ; 
to  establish  a  lodgment  foot  hy  foot. 
Forcer  les  ouvrages  pied  d  pied;  to  make 
regular  approaches,  or  to  besiege  a  town 
by  opening  trenches,  &c.  instead  of  in¬ 
sulting  it  hy  a  direct  attack. 

Troupes  ret  times  sur  Pied,  Fr.  troops 
kept  upon  full  pay. 

Etre  en  Pied,  Fr.  to  be  kept  upon 
full  pay,  in  contradistinction  to  reforme, 
or  being  reduced. 

Pied,  Fr.  foot.  As  there  is  a  foot  of 
given  dimension,  or  length,  which  is  uni¬ 
versally  used  throughout  France,  and 
which  formerly  was  prescribed  by  Royal 
Authority,  and  therefore  called, 

Pied  da  Roi,  or  Royal  Foot,  we  shall 
only  describe  that  sort  of  foot,  under  its 
French  word,  which  is  particularly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  by 
mathematicians,  engineers,  and  archi¬ 
tects  throughout  France.  This  foot,  as 
with  us,  is  divided  into  12  inches,  and 
the  inch  into  12  lines,  aixi  each  line  into 
12  equal  parts  called  points. 

Le  Pied  quurre,  Fr.  The  foot  square 
is  the  same  measure  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  containing  144  square,  or  super¬ 
ficial  inches. 

Le  Pied  cubique,  Fr.  cubic  or  solid 
foot,  which  is  the  same  measure  in  all  the 
three  dimensions, containing  1728  cubic 
inches.  This  measure  is  used  for  mea¬ 
suring  solids. 

Le  Pied  de  toise  quarree,  Fr.  This  is 
the  sixth  part  of  the  square  toise;  and 
as  this  toise  contains  36  square  feet,  the 
toise  foot  square  contains  six,  and  must 
be  considered  a  rectangle,  which  has  one 
foot  base  on  one  toise  of  elevation. 

Pied  de  toise  cube,  Fr.  This  is  the 
sixth  part  of  the  cubic  toise;  and  as  this 
toise  contains  216  cubic  feet,  French 
measure,  the  cubic  toise  foot  compre¬ 
hends,  of  course,  36,  and  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  parallelopipede,whichhasone 
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square  toise  of  base  upon  one  foot  of 
elevation. 

Lc  Pied  de  solive,  Fr.  which  is  the 
sixth  part  of  the  rafter  or  girder  is  a  pa- 
rallelopipede,  whose  base  is  a  rectangle 
twelve  inches  long,  one  inch  broad,  and 
one  toise  high. 

Le  Pied  cube  (Teuu,  Fr.  cubic  foot  of 
water,  that  is,  of  common  water,  weighs 
seventy  pounds,  and  contains  So  pints, 
Paris  measure  ;  the  Paris  pint  weighing 
two  pounds,  it  is  necessary  to  have  eight 
cubic  feet  to  make  up  one  hogshead  of 
water,  or  280  pints.  Salt  or  sea-water  is 
heavier  than  fresh  or  river  water ;  its 
cubic  foot  weighs  72  pounds.  Belidor 
observes,  that  a  ship  full-laden  coining 
from  the  sea  into  a  river  or  stream, 
would  sink  the  instant  it  got  into  soft 
water,  because  the  specific  gravity  of 
soft  water  is  one  thirty-sixth  less  than 
that  of  salt  water. 

Pied  dc  biche,  I'r.  the  gaffleof  a  cross¬ 
bow,  or  the  end  of  it;  also  an  iron 
bar,  one  end  of  w  hich  is  fastened  by  a 
cramp  to  the  wall,  and  the  other  is  so 
contrived  as  to  cover  the  wicket  of  a 
gate,  to  prevent  it  from  being  forced. 

Pied  lihenan  or  Rhinlandique,  Fr. 
the  German  foot.  See  Measure. 

Pied  courunt,  Fr.  the  extent  of  a 
foot  considered  as  to  length  only. 

Pied  marin,  Fr.  literally,  sea  leg. — 
See  Marin. 

Pied  de  mur,ou  demur eille,  Fr.  that 
lower  part  of  a  wall  which  is  otherwise 
called  Escarpe,  and  is  contained  be¬ 
tween  its  base  and  top. 

Pied  de  rampart,  Fr.  that  extent  of 
ground  which  lies  between  the  fosse  and 
the  houses  in  a  fortified  town  or  place. 

Pied  droit,  Fr.  a  side  post  or  stay 
made  of  stone  or  wood,  which  is  used  by 
miners,  in  order  to  keep  up  or  support 
any  thing  with  effect. 

Pied  ferme,  Fr.  This  word  literally 
signifies  firm  foot.  The  French  say, 
Attendre  Cenncmi  de  pied  ferme;  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  enemy,  or  wait  his  attack  with 
steadiness  and  composure.  They  also  say, 
figuratively,  Combattre  de  pied  ferine; 
to  fight  steadily  without  quitting  ground, 
or  giving  way ;  to  keep  firm  to  any¬ 
thing. 

Lacher  le  Pied,  Fr.  to  give  way. 

Gugner  an  Pied,  Fr.  to  take  to  one’s 
heels,  or  to  run  away. 

Pied poudreu.r,  Fr.  literally  a  dusty 
foot,  an  expression  of  ridicule  among 
the  French,  which  is  applied  to  any  sol- 
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dier  that  deserts  from  one  regiment  to 

i  another. 

Au  Pied  de  la  letlre,  Fr.  literally. 

Pied  de  mar,  Fr.  the  lower  part  of  a 
wall,  taken  from  its  base  up  to  the 
ground  (loor,  or  where  the  outw  ard  wall 

commences. 

Pied  de  chevre,  Fr.  the  end  of  a 
gafille  of  a  cross-bow ;  also  the  stay  or 
prop  of  a  ladder,  whereby  it  is  both 
held  steady,  aud  kept  from  bearing  too 
much  on  what  it  is  set  against;  also  a 
lever,  pointed  like  the  foot  of  a  goat, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

Sur  Pied,  Fr.  See  On  Foot. 

Le  coup  de  Pied,  Fr.  the  instep. 

Gensde  Pied,  Fr.  foot-soldiers. 

Pied,  Fr.  the  foot  or  bottom  of  any 
thing.  See  Foot. 

Pied  cornier,  Fr.  the  main  pillar  of  a 
coach. 

Prendre  quelqu'un  au  Pied  /ere,  Fr. 
to  take  advantage  of  every  word  a  per¬ 
son  drops. 

Pie D-plat,  Fr.  a  contemptible  fellow. 

PiED-.sewfe,  or  Pied -sunte,  Fr.  a  nar¬ 
row  path ;  foot-path. 

Pied  de  chat,  Fr.  the  port  or  upset 
of  some  bits,  made  like  the  foot  of  a 
cat. 

PIF.DESTAL,  Fr.  See  Pedestal. 

PlE-droit,  Fr.  a  kind  of  square  pil¬ 
lar,  part  of  which  is  hid  within  a  wall. 
It  is  used  to  support  arches.  Pie-droit 
also  signifies  that  part  of  the  pier  of  a 
door  or  casement,  which  comprises  the 
jamb,  or  mantle-tree,  chimney-piece, 
chamfering,  leaf,  See. 

PIEDOUCII,  in  architecture,  is  a 
little  stand  or  pedestal,  either  long  or 
square,  enriched  with  moulding ;  serv¬ 
ing  to  support  a  bust,  or  other  small 
figure. 

PIEGE,  Fr.  snare. 

PIEil,  (in  building.)  is  a  mass  of 
stone,  &c.  opposed  by  way  of  fortress, 
against  the  force  of  the  sea,  or  a  great 
river;  for  the  security  of  ships  that 
lie  at  harbour  in  any  haven,  as  Dover 
Pier,  the  Pier  at  Great  Yarmouth,  &c. 

Piers,  (in  architecture.)  are  a  kind 
of  pilasters,  or  buttresses,  raised  for 
support,  strength,  and  sometimes  lor 
ornament. 

Piers  are  also  a  sort  of  square  pil¬ 
lars,  part  of  which  is  hidden  within  the 
wall;  the  only  thing  wherein  it  differs 
from  a  pilaster,  being  this,  that  the 
latter  has  a  base  and  capital,  which  the 
former  has  hoc.  According  to  the  act 
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of  parliament  for  the  rebuilding  of  Lon¬ 
don,  after  the  fire  in  1666,  the  scantlings, 
or  size  of  piers  were  ordered  to  he  for 
the  first  sort  of  houses,  corner  piers  18 
inches  square;  middle  and  single  piers 
12  and  14  inches;  double  piers  between 
house  and  house,  14  and  18  inches. 

In  the  second  and  third  sort  of  houses, 
corner  piers  2  feet  6  inches  square ; 
middle  or  single  piers  18  inches  square; 
double  piers  between  house  and  house 
14  and  19  inches  square. 

PIERCED,  (Perce,  Fr.)in  the  navy, 
to  he  capable  of  receiving :  as  pierced 
for  one  hundred  guns.  The  French  use 
the  same  term. 

Pierced,  (Perce,  Fr.).  In  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  town  it  applies  to  the 
streets,  as  A  town  well  pierced,  or  hav¬ 
ing  its  streets  in  parallel  lines,  or  at 
right  angles,  line  villc  bicn  percee . 

PIERRA1LLE,  Pr.  a  heap  of  large 
stones. 

PIERRE,  Fr.  a  stone. 

Pierre  d feu,  Fr.  flint. 

Pierre  a  fusil,  Fr.  a  flint. 

Pierre  aguisoire,  Fr.  a  whetstone, 
or  grindle-stone. 

Pierre  vive,  Fr.  a  flint. 

Pierre  de  tuffe,  Fr.  a  white  sand¬ 
stone,  or  a  soft  and  brittle  stone,  which 
is  easily  crumbled  into  sand. 

Pierre  herculienne,  Fr.  a  load-stone. 

Pierre  de  canon,  Fr.  a  cannon  bul¬ 
let. 

Pierre  ponce,  Fr.  the  pumice- 
stone. 

PiERRE-6raic,  Fr.  rough  stone. 

Pierre  d'  eveir,  Fr.  gutter-stone. 

Pierre  naiienne,  Fr.  a  hone;  a  whet¬ 
stone. 

Pierre  d’  eponge,  Fr.  pumice-stone. 

Pierre fondamentale,  Fr.  foundation 
stone. 

Pierre  de  pratique,  ou  a,  joints  in¬ 
certains,  Fr.  This  is  also  called  Pierre 
de  juoifonnage,  or  rough  stones,  and 
are  such  as  may  be  used  as  they  come 
outot  the  quarry.  Care,  however,  must 
be  taken  to  have  them  irregularly  laid 
in  a  bed  of  mortar,  with  lime  and  sand. 
These  stones  are  principally  used  for 
quays. 

Pierre  a  chaux,  Fr.  lime-stone. 

Pierres  pier  dues, fondement  d  pierres 
perdues,  Fr.  stones  which  are  sunk  into 
the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  foundation,  when  it  is  impossible 
to  effect  a  necessary  drainage.  See 
Book  iii.  De  la  Science  des  Ingenieurs, 
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and  the  Second  Part  of  Belidor’s  Ar¬ 
chitecture  Hi/draulique,  where  the  man¬ 
ner  ot  building,  or  raising,  superstruc¬ 
tures  in  water  is  amply  discussed. 

Pierres  seches,  Fr.  unmortared  stones 
which  are  laid  sideways  to  pave  the 
compartments  of  grills  or  gratings  that 
cover  fascine-work.  ]No  mortar  is  used 
in  these  cases;  on  which  account,  the 
work  is  said  to  be  a  pierres  seches,  or 
done  without  mortar  or  cement. 

Pierre  d’attente,  Fr.  corner-stones. 

Pierre  de  cant  ou  de  champ,  ou  pierre 
debout,  Fr.  a  method  of  laying  stones 
or  bricks  differently  from  the  usual  way  ; 
for  instead  of  placing  them  flat,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  natural  position,  they 
are  laid  sideways  (de  cant  ou  de  champ) 
or  upright  ( debout). 

PIERREE,  Fr.  a  drain,  a  water¬ 
course;  so  called  from  being  generally 
made  with  dry  stones. 

PIERRIER,  Fr.  a  swivel,  a  pede- 
rero. 

PIERRIERE,  Fr.  a  quarry. 

PIERRIERES,  Fr.  heaps  of  large 
stones  which  are  hastily  collected  toge¬ 
ther  near  a  fortified  place,  ami  are  co¬ 
vered  with  earth,  in  order  to  conceal 
them  from  a  besieging  enemy.  If  grass 
should  have  grown  upon  it,  the  enemy 
will,  in  all  probability,  consider  it  as  a 
mere  eminence  or  commanding  spot  of 
ground,  and  will,  of  course,  endeavour 
to  get  possession  of  it.  The  instant  he 
makes  the  attempt,  a  heavy  discharge  of 
ordnance  must  be  directed  from  the 
rampart  against  this  heap,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  scattering  the  stones  amongst 
the  assailants,  and  necessarily  forcing 
them  to  retire.  Perhaps  it  might  add 
to  this  species  of  defence,  were  tempo¬ 
rary  works  thrown  up  in  front  of  the 
heap,  and  a  mine  laid  underneath  ? 

PIERttOTTE,  Fr.  a  small  stone; 
also  a  sfony,  flinty,  or  gravelly  soil. 

PIERS,  the  columns  on  which  the 
arch  of  a  bridge  is  raised. 

PIES,  Fr.  knights  that  were  created 
by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  1560,  with  the 
titles  of  Counts  Palatines.  They  took 
precedence,  at  Rome,  of  the  knights  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  and  of  those  of 
Malta. 

PIETINER,  Fr.  to  move  the  feet 
with  great  quickness.  It  likewise  sig¬ 
nifies  to  mark  time,  but  not  techni¬ 
cally  so. 

PIETON,  Fr.  a  foot  soldier. 

PIEUX,  Fr.  palisades. 
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PiEUx,  Fr.  large  piles  which  are 
made  of  oak,  and  serve  for  the  railing 
of  wooden  bridges,  See.  The  difference 
between  pieux  and  pilots  consists  in  the 
former  not  being  driven  into  the  earth, 
and  the  latter  being  so. 

PIGNON,  Fr.  the  gable  end;  also  a 
final  cap,  or  small  pinnacle,  on  the  ridge, 
or  top  of  a  house. 

Pignon  a  redans,  Fr.  a  pinnacle  or 
gable  end  whicn  is  in  front  of  a  roof 
that  has  two  gutters  or  outlets,  and 
■whose  sides  are  indented,  or  have  a 
sort  of  steps,  by  which,  in  former  times, 
persons  used  to  get  to  the  ridge  of  a 
roof,  in  order  to  repair  it.  This  custom 
still  prevails  in  cold  countries,  where 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  are  very  pointed ; 
but  they  are  more  for  ornament  than 
use. 

Pignon  entrapete,  Fr.  The  end  or 
extremity  of  a  wall  in  front  of  a  roof, 
whose  profile  is  not  triangular,  but 
shews  five  fronts,  as  is  the  case  in  a 
mansard  (so  named  from  M.  Mansard, 
a  French  architect),  or  even  four,  as  in 
that  of  a  trapeze. 

Pignon,  Fr.  in  mechanics,  a  watch- 
pinion;  or  any  small  wheel,  or  a  long 
round  piece  of  metal,  which  is  grooved 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  teeth 
of  a  wheel  which  catch  in  the  grooves. 

PIGEON,  (Pigeon,  Fr.)  a  bird  well 
known. 

Carrier  Pigeon,  ( Courier  Pigeon,  F r.) 
a  sort  of  pigeon,  used,  when  properly 
trained,  to  be  sent  with  letters  from 
one  place  to  another.  According  to  an 
article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
under  the  letter  C.  or  Carrier-Pigeon, 
it  is  observed,  that  though  you  carry 
these  birds,  hoodwinked,  20,  30,  nay 
60  or  100  miles,  they  will  find  their 
way  in  a  very  little  time  to  the  place 
where  they  were  bred.  They  are  trained 
to  this  service  in  Turkey  and  Persia; 
and  are  carried  first,  while  young,  short 
flights  of  half  a  mile,  afterwards  more, 
till  at  length  they  will  return  from  the 
farthest  part  of  the  kingdom.  See,  also, 
Columba,  in  the  same  excellent  work. 

PIKE,  in  war,  an  offensive  weapon, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  shaft,  12  or  14 
feet  long,  with  a  flat  steel  head,  pointed, 
called  the  spear.  This  instrument  was 
long  in  use  among  the  infantry;  but 
now  the  bayonet,  which  is  fixed  on  the 
muzzle  of  the  firelock,  is  substituted  in 
its  stead.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  battalion  of  pikemeu. 
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P1KEMEN,  soldiers  armed  witli 

I  pikes. 

PIKESTAFF,  the  wooden  pole,  or 
handle  of  a  pike. 

PILA,  a  small  standard  which  nag 
used  among  the  Romans,  when  the 
shields  were  piled  together,  over  which 
it  floated. 

PILANI,  Roman  soldiers  who  were 
armed  with  a  sort  of  spontoon,  the  iron 
of  which  was  thick  and  long,  called 
pilum. 

PILASTER,  (Pilastre,  Fr.)  in  archi¬ 
tecture, a  sort  of  square  column,  some¬ 
times  insulated,  but  more  frequently  let 
into  a  wall,  so  that  only  one  fourth  or 
one  fifth  part  of  its  thickness  is  visible. 
The  pilaster  is  different  in  different  or¬ 
ders,  after  which  it  is  separately  called, 
aud  has  the  same  proportions,  and  the 
same  capitals,  members,  and  ornament* 
with  the  columns  themselves.  In  pi¬ 
lasters  which  support  arches,  Palladio 
shews,  that  the  proportions  must  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  light  they  give,  and  at 
angles,  by  the  weight  they  sustain.  As 
to  their  sight  and  situation,  our  country¬ 
man,  Sir  Henry  Wootton,  tells  us,  that 
pilasters  must  not  be  too  tall  and 
slender,  lest  they  resemble  pillars,  nor 
too  dwarfish  and  gross,  lest  they  imitate 
piles  or  piers  of  bridges.  He  also  says, 
that  smoothness  does  not  so  naturally 
become  them  as  a  rustic  superficies; 
for  they  aim  more  at  state  and  strength 
than  elegance;  that  in  private  buildings 
they  ought  not  to  be  narrower  than  one 
third,  nor  broader  than  two  thirds  of 
the  vacuity  or  inter-space,  between  pi¬ 
laster  and  pilaster.  But  as  for  those 
that  stand  at  the  corners,  they  may  have 
a  little  more  latitude  allowed  them,  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  angles. 

P1LASTER-677Y ks,  called,  also,  buttress- 
bricks,  are  made  of  the  same  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  with  the  great 
bricks,  six  and  nine.  The  only  thing  in 
which  they  differ  from  them,  is  this; 
they  have  a  notch  at  one  end,  which  is 
half  the  breadth  of  the  brick,  and  made 
of  the  same  mould  with  the  great  bricks, 
only  in  making  pilaster-bricks,  they  put 
a  cube  of  wood  of  three  inches  square 
into  one  corner  of  the  mould,  which 
piece  makes  the  notch  in  the  bricks  in 
the  moulding.  For  further  particulars 
respecting  this  article,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  observations  of  ill.  Man¬ 
sard,  M.  Perrault,  Vitruvius,  Palladio, 
M.  Le  Clcrc,  and  Sir  Henry  Wootton. 
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PILE,  in  antiquity)  was  a  pyramid 
built  of  wood)  on  which  the  bodies  of 
persons  deceased  were  laid,  in  order  to 
be  consumed,  hence  called  Funereal 
Pile.  This  custom  still  prevails  in  the 
East;  and  it  were  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
that  the  legislators  of  Europe  would  so 
far  consult  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
living,  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  filthy  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  putrefaction,  especially 
in  populous  towns  and  cities,  by  con¬ 
signing  the  remains  of  deceased  persons 
to  fire,  or  quick  lime.  Agriculture  would 
derive  infinite  advantage  from  such  a 
process,  by  the  bodies  being  sunk  or 
buried  in  grounds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose ;  and  the  records  of  the  dear! 
might  not  only  be  kept  in  the  parish  re¬ 
gisters,  but  the  precincts  of  the  churches 
might  be  adorned  with  monumental 
tokens  of  remembrance,  Joseph  the 
Second,  of  Austria,  attempted  this  in 
the  Low  Countries;  and  if  he  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  French  revolution,  his  en¬ 
lightened  notions  would  have  gained  the 
ascendancy.  We  are  only  surprized  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  or  our  own 
rulers,  have  not  directed  their  attention 
to  so  desirable  and  unobjectionable  a 
regulation. 

Pile,  any  heap;  as  a  pile  of  balls, 
shells,  &c. 

Piles  of  shot  or  shells,  are  generally 
piled  up  in  the  king’s  magazines,  in 
three  different  manners:  the  base  is 
either  triangular,  square,  or  a  rectangle; 
and  thence  the  piles  are  called  trian¬ 
gular,  square,  and  oblong. 

RULES/or  finding  the  Number  in  ami 
PILE. 

Triangular  File* 

Multiply  the  base  by  the  base  f  !, 
this  product  by  the  base  +  2,  and  divide 
by  6. 

Square  Pile. 

Multiply  the  bottom  row  by  the 
bottom  row  +  1,  and  this  product  by 
twice  the  bottom  row  -j-  1,  and  divide 
by  6. 

Rectangular  Piles. 

Multiply  the  breadth  of  the  base  by 
itself  +  1,  and  this  product  by  three 
times  the  difference  between  the  length 
and  the  breadth  of  the  base,  added 
to  twice  the  breadth  +  1,  and  divide 
by  6. 

Incomplete  Piles, 

Incomplete  piles  being  only  frus- 
trums,  wanting  a  similar  small  pile  on 
the  top,  compute  first  the  whole  pile  as 
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if  complete,  and  also  the  small  pile 
wanting  at  top :  and  then  subtract  the 
one  number  from  the  other.  Bom¬ 
bardier. 

Pile  de  boulets,  Fr.  See  Pile  of  shot 
or  shells. 

Pile,  a  mass  or  body  of  building. 
The  French  say  edifice. 

Ptle,  the  head  of  an  arrow.  The 
French  call  it  pointe. 

Pile  de  pont,  Fr.  a  mass  or  body  of 
strong  mason-work,  whose  plan  is  gene¬ 
rally  an  hexagonal  parallelogram,  which 
divides,  and  sustains  the  arches  of  a 
stone  bridge,  or  the  scaffolding  of  a 
wooden  one. 

Piles,  in  architecture,  are  great 
stakes,  rammed  into  the  earth  to  make  a 
foundation  to  build  upon  in  marshy 
ground.  Amsterdam  and  Venice,  as 
well  as  many  other  cities,  are  wholly 
built  upon  piles, 

Dovetail-Pii.zs,  piles  which  may  be 
mortised  into  one  another,  by  a  dove¬ 
tail  joint, 

PiLE-awws,  are  a  kind  of  worms 
found  in  the  piles  of  the  sea-dykes  in 
Holland.  They  have  heads  covered 
with  two  hard  shells,  with  which  they 
bore  into  the  wood. 

Pihv-engine,  a  very  curious  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  Vauloue,  for  driving  ths 
piles  of  Westminster  Budge.  See  par¬ 
ticulars  under  pile-engine,  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica. 

To  Pile  arms,  to  place  three  musquets, 
with  or  without,  fixed  bayonets,  in  such 
a  relative  position,  that  the  butts  shall 
remain  firm  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
muzzles  be  close  together  in  an  oblique 
direction.  This  method  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  to  prevent  the  injury  which  was  for¬ 
merly  done  to  musquetry,  when  the 
practice  of  grounding  the  firelock  pre¬ 
vailed,  Every  recruit  should  be  taught 
how  to  pile  arms  before  he  is  dismissed 
the  drill. 

PILIER,  Fr.  a  pillar;  post. 

Pilier,  Fr.  See  Pillage. 

Pilier  boutant,  Fr.  a  buttress.. 
Piliers  de  manege,  Fr.  riding  posts; 
also  posts  which  divide  the  stalls. 

PILLAGE,  (pillage,  Fr.)  the  act  of 
plundering. 

To  Pillage,  to  spoil,  to  waste,  to 
plunder. 

Pillage,  in  architecture,  is  a  kind 
of  irregular  column,  round  and  insu¬ 
lated,  deviating  from  the  proportions  of 
a  just  column. 
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PILLAGER,  a  plunderer;  one' who 
gets  a  tiling  by  violent,  or  illegal  means. 

PILLAR,  in  a  figurative  sense,  sup¬ 
port.  A  well-disciplined  army  may  be 
called  the  pillar  of  the  slate;  an  ill  dis¬ 
ciplined  one,  the  reverse. 

A  butting  Pili.ar  is  a  buttress,  or 
body  of  masonry,  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  propping  or  sustaining  the  shooting 
of  a  vault,  arch,  or  other  work.  The 
French  say  eolonne  arc-boutant. 

A  square  Pillar  is  a  massive  work 
of  masonry,  called  al^o  a  pier  or 
peer,  or  piedroit,  serving  to  support 
Arches  &c 

PILLARS  and  ARCHES.  It  was 
customary’  among  the  ancients,  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  Romans,  to  erect  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  such  as  arches  and  pillars, 
for  the  reward  and  encouragement  of 
noble  enterprises.  These  marks  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  such  eminent  personsas  had 
either  won  a  victory  of  extraordinary 
consequence  abroad,  or  had  rescued  the 
Commonwealth  from  any  considerable 
danger  at  home.  The  greatest  actions  of 
the  heroes  they  stood  to  honour,  were 
curiously  expressed  on  the  sides,  and  the 
whole  procession  of  a  triumph  was  some¬ 
times  cut  out.  The  arches  built  by  Ro¬ 
mulus  were  only  of  brick;  those  of  Camil- 
lus  of  plain  square  stone;  but  those  of 
Ca:sar,  Drusus,  Titus,  Trajan,  Gordian, 
&c.  were  all  entirely  marble.  As  to 
their  figure,  they  were  at  first  semicir¬ 
cular,  whence  probably  they  took  their 
names.  Afterwards  they  were  built 
four  square,  with  a  spacious  arched  gate 
in  the  middle,  and  little  ones  on  each 
side.  Upon  the  vaulted  part  of  the 
middle  gate  hung  little  winged  images, 
representing  victory,  with  crowns  in 
their  hands,  which,  when  they  were  let 
down,  they  put  upon  the  conqueror’s 
bead  as  he  passed  under  the  triumph. — 
Fabricii  Roma,  cap.  15. 

The  columns  or  pillars  were  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  same  design  as  the  arches,  for 
the  honorable  memorial  of  some  noble 
victory  or  exploit,  after  they  had  been  a 
long  time  in  use  for  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  sepulchres  of  great  men,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  Homer,  Iliad  16. 

The  pillars  of  the  emperors  Trajan 
«nd  Antoninus,  have  beeu  extremely- 
admired  for  their  beauty  and  curious 
work.  We  find  them  thus  particularly 
described  in  page  53,  of  Kennett’s  Ro¬ 
man  Antiquities. 

The  former  was  set  up  in  the  middle 
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of  Trajan’s  forum,  being  composed  of 
24  great  stones  of  marble,  but  so  cu¬ 
riously  cemented,  as  to  seeui  one  entire 
natural  stone.  The  height  was  144 
feet,  according  to  Eutropius,  (Hist.  lib. 
8.)  though  Martian  (lib.  iii.  cap.  13.) 
seems  to  make  them  but  128.  It  is 
ascended  by  185  winding  stairs,  and 
has  40  little  windows  for  the  admission 
of  light.  The  whole  pillar  is  incrusted 
with  marble,  in  which  are  expressed  all 
the  noble  acts  of  the  emperor,  and 
particularly  the  Decian  war.  One  may 
see  all  over  it  the  several  figures  of  forts, 
bulwarks,  bridges,  ships,  &c.  and  all 
manner  of  arms,  as  shields,  helmets, 
targets,  swords,  spears,  daggers,  belts, 
&c.  together  with  the  several  offices 
and  employments  of  the  soldiers;  some 
digging  trenches,  some  measuring  out  a 
place  for  the  tents,  and  others  making 
a  triumphal  procession,  (Fabricius,  cap. 
7.)  But  the  noblest  ornament  of  this 
pillar,  was  the  statue  of  Trajan  on  the 
top,  of  a  gigantic  bigness,  being  no  less 
than  20  feet  high.  He  was  represented 
in  a  coat  of  armour  proper  to  the  gene¬ 
ral,  holding  in  bis  left  bund  a  sceptre, 
in  his  right  a  hollow  globe  of  gold,  in 
which  his  own  ashes  were  deposited  after 
his  death,  (Cassalius,  par.  I.  C.  2.) 

The  column  or  pillar  of  Autoninus 
was  raised  in  imitation  of  this,  which  it 
exceeded  only  in  one  respect,  that  it  was 
176  feet  high;  (Martian,  lib.  vi.  cap. 
33.j  for  the  work  was  much  inferior  to 
the  former,  as  being  undertaken  in  the 
declining  age  of  the  empire.  The  as¬ 
cent  on  the  inside  was  106  stairs,  aud 
the  windows  in  the  sides  56.  The  sculp¬ 
ture  and  the  other  ornaments  were  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  first; 
and  on  the  top  stood  a  colossus  of  the 
emperor,  naked,  as  appears  from  some 
of  his  coins. — See  Martian  idem. 

Both  these  columus  are  still  standing 
at  Rome,  the  former  almost  entire.  But 
Pope  Sixtus  I.  instead  of  the  two  statuej 
of  the  emperors,  set  up  St.  Peter’s  oil 
the  column  of  Trajan,  and  St.  Paul’s 
on  that  of  Antoninus. — Casal.  Part.  I 
C.  11. 

Among  the  columns  and  pillars,  we 
must  not  pass  bv,  (to  use  Mr.  Kennett’s 
words)  the  Milliai  turn  aureum,  a  gilded 
pillar  in  the  forum,  erected  by  Augus¬ 
tus  Caesar,  at  which  all  the  highways  of 
Italy  met,  and  were  concluded.  (Mar¬ 
tian,  lib.  iii.  cap.  18.)  From  this  they 
counted  their  miles,  at  the  end  of  every 
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mile  setting  op  a  stone:  whence  came 
the  phrase  Primus  ab  urbe  lapis,  and 
the  like.  This  pillar,  as  Mr.  Lascelles 
informs  us,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Pompey's  Pillar,  so  famous  in  history, 
is  also  still  to  be  seen  in  Egypt,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  incursions  of  the 
French,  and  the  subsequent  victory  of 
the  English  in  that  country.  It  is  made 
entirely  of  granite,  and  measures  from 
the  earth  (as  it  stands,)  to  the  pinnacle, 
ninety  feet.  Had  Bonaparte  conquered 
the  country,  he  would  probably  have 
imitated  what  Paulus  ifemiiius  did  at 
Delphi,  and  ordered  his  statue  to  be 
placed  upon  it.  The  pillar  at  Delphi 
was  square,  and  of  white  marble,  and  on 
it  was  to  have  been  placed  a  golden 
statue  of  Perseus.  When  the  latter  was 
conquered,  ./Emilias  observed,  that  the 
conquered  ought  to  give  way  to  the  con¬ 
queror.  Perhaps  the  gratitude  of  the 
Ottoman  court  will,  some  day,  pay  a  fair 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie? 

Pille,  Fr.  a  great  mortar  or  trough 
of  stone,  or  wood,  &c.  It  is  also  written 
Pile. 

PILLORY  (Pilori,  Fr.)  An  instru¬ 
ment  of  exposure,  well  known  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  and  not  much  feared,  con¬ 
sidering  the  frequency  of  those  crimes 
for  which  it  was  originally  invented :  viz. 
perjury,  embezzlement  of  naval  or  mili¬ 
tary  stores,  &c. 

PILON,  Fr.  a  weapon,  the  use  of 
which  has  been  recommended  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Saxe,  in  his  plan  for  forming  seve¬ 
ral  battalions  four  deep.  The  two  first 
ranks  are  to  be  armed  with  musquets, 
the  third  and  fourth  with  large  half  pikes 
or  pilons,  having  their  musquets  slung 
across  their  shoulders. 

The  authority  of  Marshal  Saxe  is  cer¬ 
tainly  too  respectable  to  be  hastily  called 
in  question :  we  are  nevertheless  of 
opinion,  that  a  weapon  which  is  eight 
o»  nine  feet  long,  must  be  extremely 
cumbersome  and  unwieldy,  not  only  in 
long  marches,  but  likewise  in  the  heat  of 
battle.  We  may  also  ask,  in  conformity 
to  that  general’s  own  sentiments,  how 
any  soldier  (who  must  have  his  musquet 
slung  across  his  shoulders,  whilst  he 
uses  the  pilon  or  long  pike)  can  act  in 
broken  and  narrow  passes? 

Pilon,  Fr.  a  drumstick. 

Pilon  de  tnoulin,  Fr.  large  solid 
pieces  of  wood  which  are  used  in  pow¬ 
der  mills,  for  the  purpose  of  pounding 
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into  dust  the  different  materials  of  which 
gunpowder  is  composed,  or  for  bruising 
any  other  ingredients.  Pilon  also  sig¬ 
nifies  a  pestle. 

PILOT  ( Pilate,  Fr.)  the  person  who 
conducts  a  ship ;  a  steersman. 

PILOTAGE,  Fr.  pile-work.  This  is 
essentially  useful  in  marshy  grounds, 
&c. — -See  Piles,  in  architecture. 

Pilotage,  the  duty  or  money  paid  for 
piloting. 

PILOTER,  Fr.  to  drive  in  piles ;  to 
strengthen  with  piles. 

PILOTING,  the  art  of  conducting 
ships  into  roads  or  harbours,  or  over 
bars  and  sands. 

PILOTIS,  Fr.  a  pile ;  a  large  stake. 

PILOTS,  FVy—large  wooden  pile* 
which  are  variously  used  in  bridges,  in 
piers,  jettees,  &c. 

Pilots  de  clefs,  Fr.  piles  which  serve 
to  sustain  the  key-stones  of  wooden 
quays. 

Pilots  de  dor  mans,  Fr.  piles  which 
support  the  sleepers  in  wooden  quays. 

Pilots  de.  remplage,  ou  de  compression , 
Fr.  those  piles  which  are  distributed 
along  a  given  space  of  marshy  or  bad 
ground,  upon  which  a  foundation  is  to 
be  made:  they  are  so  called  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  other  piles,  and  lite* 
rally  signify  piles  to  fill  up,  or  to  bind 
together. 

Pilots  de  bondage,  Fr.  piles,  which  are 
driven  either  in  froutof,  or  completely 
round,  the  grating  of  the  mason-work  of 
a  bridge,  or  of  any  other  structure,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  laid  in  marshy  or 
bad  ground. 

Pilots  de  garde,  Fr.  large  piles  or 
stakes  of  wood  which  are  driven  in  along 
side  the  quays  or  basons  of  harbours,  to 
shield  the  mason-work  from  the  prest- 
sure-or  shock  of  vessels  that  come  in,  or 
are  moored. 

PILUM,  a  species  of  javelin  which 
was  used  by  the  Romans.  They  darted 
these  weapons  with  so  much  force,  that 
according  to  tradition,  two  men  have 
been  pierced  through,  together  with 
their  shields  or  bucklers.  The  head  of 
an  arrow  was  likewise  so  called  by  the 
Romans. 

PIMBECHE,  Fr.  an  impertinent  or 
silly  woman.  In  military  life,  any  offi¬ 
cer’s  lady  who  meddles  with  regimental 
details- — See  White  Serjeant. 

PIMONTELLE  de  Milan,  a  piece  of 
ordnance  which  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
army,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  Pi* 
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ineutolli,  and  which  was  taken  by  tiie 
French  .  It  was  a  70-pounder. 

PIMP,  ( Pinge ,  Fr.)  One  who  pro¬ 
cures  gratifications  for  thelust  of'others; 
a  procurer,  a  pander.  Hence  to  pimp, 
or  provide  gratifications  for  the  lust  of 
others.  If  there  be  one  thing  more  dis¬ 
graceful  than  another  in  military  life, 
that  of  descending  to  the  low  and  filthy 
otlice  of  pimping,  is  certainly  so.  Yet, 
from  time  immemorial,  instances  may 
be  found  where  intrigue  and  base  ser¬ 
vility  have  risen  above  modest  merit  and 
hard  service,  by  no  other  means  than 
those  of  gratifying  the  lust  and  passions 
of  princes,  generals,  &c.  The  practice 
of  pimping  was  so  prevalent  among  the 
French,  during  the  late  monarchy,  that 
old  officers,  with  badges  of  honour  on 
their  coats,  have  been  known  to  turn 
panders  and  pimps  for  a  dinner.  Among 
other  visitations,  this  calamity  has  found 
its  way  into  Old  England;  and,  what  is 
still  more  melancholy,  its  effects  are 
sometimes  felt  in  the  army. 

PIN,  an  iron  nail  or  bolt,  with  a 
round  head,  and  generally  with  a  hole  at 
the  end  to  receive  a  key :  there  are 
many  sorts,  as  axle-tree  pins,  or  bolts, 
bolster-pins,  pole-pins,  swing-tree-pins, 

There  are  likewise  musquet  pins,  which 
are  small  pieces  of  iron  or  wire  that 
fasten  the  barrel  to  the  stock.  Soldiers 
are  very  apt  to  take  out  these  pins  in 
•rder  to  make  their  pieces  ring :  but 
they  should  not,  on  any  account  be 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Axle- Pin,  Linch-Vix ,  ( Assien ,  Fr.) 
a  piece  of  iron  which  Jocks  the  wheel 
to  the  axle. 

Breech-Pm,  the  screw  or  plug  of  a 
musquet  barrel,  the  tang  part  of  which 
is  let  into  the  stock,  and  lias  a  screw, 
called  the  breech-nail,  which  secures 
it,  by  going  through  to  the  trigger 
plate. 

Bridle-Pixs  are  the  screws  which 
*teady  the  bridle  to  the  lock  plate. 

Hammer- Pin  is  the  screw  which  the 
hammer  acts  upon. 

Seer-Pi  n,  the  screw  which  steadies 
the  seer  to  its  action,  and  goes  through 
the  bridle  to  the  lock  plate. 

Seer  spring-Pi  s,  the  screw  which  con¬ 
fines  the  seer  spring  to  the  lock  plate. 

Tumbler-Piy.  the  screw  which  fastens 
the  cock  to  the  tumbler. 

A  Thorough-Piy  (in  horses)  a  disease, 
which  consists  of  a  swelling  about  the 
haunches. 
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PINCERS,  an  instrument  by  which 
naiis  are  drawn,  or  anything  is  griped, 
which  is  required  to  he  held  hard. 

PiitCES,  Fr.  a  horse’s  gatherers  or 
fore-teeth. 

PINCES,  Fr.  crows;  instruments 
w  hich  are  used  by  miners.  The  French 
distinguish  them  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner : — Pince  simple ;  Ft  net  a  talon; 
Pince  a  pied  de  biche  ;  and  pince  a, 
main.  See  Miner's  Tools. 

Pince,  Fr.  pincers,  nippers. 

Pince,  Fr.  in  masonry,  a  crow  or  iron 
bar  used  a-  a  lever.  It  signifies  the 
same  in  carpentry. 

Avoir  Bonne  Pince,  Fr.  to  take  bribes. 

Pince,  Fr.  an  iron  crow  with  which 
an  artilleryman  points  and  guides  a  can¬ 
non.  It  is  culled  levier  de  J'er,  iron 
lever. 

Pince,  Fr.  a  pavior’s  twibill. 

Pince,  Fr.  the  toe  of  a  horse’s  foot. 
The  French  say  figuratively,  un  general 
ou  un  juge  qui  a  bonne  pince,  a  gene¬ 
ral  or  judge  who  takes  bribes. 

To  PINCH,  to  squeeze  the  flesh,  to 
gall,  to  fret;  as  a  saddle  does  when  it 
pinches  a  horse’s  back. 

PINDARES,  Ind.  plunderers  and 
marauders  w  ho  accompany  a  Maliratta 
armv. 

Pi XD ARONS  or  ^Marauders,  Ind. 
armed  men  in  the  East  Indies,  who 
serve  without  pay,  and  subsist  entirely 
by  plunder. 

lo  PINION,  to  bind  the  hands  or 
arms  of  a  person  so  as  to  prevent  his 
having  the  free  use  of  them. 

PINION,  (Pinion,  Fr.) in  mechanic,  j 
is  an  arbor  or  spindle,  in  the  body 
whereof  are  several  indentures  or  notch-  - 
es,  which  catch  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
that  serves  to  turn  it  round;  ora  pinion  j 
in  a  lesser  wheel  which  plays  in  the  teeth 
of  a  larger. 

PINK,  a  sort  of  heavy,  narrow-  j 
sterned  ship,  masted  and  ribbed  like 
other  ships,  except  that  she  is  built  with 
a  narrow  stern,  the  bends  and  ribs  com¬ 
passing,  so  that  her  sides  bulge  out  very 
much. 

To  Pink,  to  pierce  in  small  holes. 
Among  swordsmen,  to  wound  an  ad¬ 
versary  with  she  point  of  the  sword;  as 
I  pinked  him  in  the  body. 

PINNACLE  (Pinacle,Yr.)  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  is  the  top  or  roof  of  a  house 
which  terminates  in  a  point.  The  pe¬ 
diment  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from 
the  pinnacle. 

PINNACE,  (Pinnassr,  Fr.)  a  boat 
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belonging  to  a  ship  of  war.  According 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  it  seems  formerly  to 
have  signified  rather  a  small  sloop  or 
bark  attending  a  larger  ship. 

PINNING  (with  bricklayers)  is  the 
fastening  of  tiles  or  slates  together  with 
heart  of  oak  for  the  covering  of  a 
house. 

Pinte,  Fr.  pint.  The  Paris  pint  con¬ 
tains  two  pounds  of  water  of  sixteen 
ounces  each. 

PINTLE,  in  artillery,  a  long  iron  holt 
fixed  upon  the  middle  of  the  limber- 
bolster,  to  go  through  the  hole  made  in 
the  trail-transom  of  a  field  carriage, 
when  it  is  to  be  transported  from  one 
place  to  another. 

Pintle  -plate,  is  a  flat  iron  through 
which  the  pintle  passes,  and  nailed  to 
both  sides  of  the  bolster,  with  eight  dia¬ 
mond-headed  nails. 

PiNTLE-a’fl.s^er,  an  iron  ring  through 
which  the  pintle  passes,  placed  close  to 
the  bolster  for  the  trail  to  move  upon. 

Pixtle-Ao/c,  is  of  an  oval  figure,  made 
in  the  trail-transoin  of  a  field-carriage, 
wider  above  than  below,  to  leave  room 
for  the  pintle  to  play  in.  i 

Pi  nulls,  Fr.  two  small  tablets  in 
the  alhidada  of  an  astrolabe,  having  in 
them  two  small  holes,  through  which  the 
height  of  the  sun,  &c.  is  taken  ;  some 
call  them  the  lights  of  the  alhidada. 

Finnic  also  signifies  the  sight  of  an 
instrument  used  in  surveying.  Beli- 
dor  writes  the  word  with  two  n’s. 

PIOBItACII,  the  Gaelic  word  for  an 
air  played  upon  the  bagpipe.  It  is  now 
more  strictly  applied  to  the  ancient 
Highland  martial  music.  It  is  allowed 
by  all  persons  who  have  heard  the  pio- 
brach,  that  it  exceeds  every  other  sort 
of  music  known  in  these  kingdoms.  It 
speaks  forcibly  to  the  mind,  and  is  won¬ 
derfully  descriptive  of  the  various  feel¬ 
ings  to  which  the  human  heart  is  sub¬ 
ject. 

Piobrachs,  are  either  simple  or 
compound  ;  some  of  them  consist  of  a 
march,  and  are  beautifully  varied, 
and  highly  characteristic. 

It  is  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  origin  of  this  species  of  music 
has  not  been  more  accurately  traced  : 
the  more  so,  because  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  with  an  obliging  correspondent, 
who  has  furnished  some  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  the  Highland  dress, 
&c.  that  many  words,  &c.  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
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and  to  their  degenerate  successors,  owe 
their  origin  and  etymology  to  the  hardy 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain. 

PIOCHE,  Fr.  a  mattock,  pick-axe. 

PIOCHER,  Fr.  to  dig. 

PION,  a  peasant  in  South  America. 

PIONEERS,  ( Fioniers,  Fr.J  in  war¬ 
time,  are  such  as  are  commanded  in  from 
the  country,  to  march  with  an  army,  for 
mending  the  ways,  for  working  on  en¬ 
trenchments  and  fortifications,  and  for 
making  mines  and  approaches  :  the  sol¬ 
diers  are  likewise  employed  in  all  these 
things. 

Most  of  the  foreign  regiments  of  ar¬ 
tillery  have  half  a  company  of  pioneers, 
well  instructed  in  that  important  branch 
of  duty.  Our  regiments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  have  S  or  4  pioneers  each,  pro¬ 
vided  with  aprons,  hatchets,  saws,  spades 
and  pick-axes. 

The  negroes,  or  blacks,  in  our  colo¬ 
nies,  instead  of  being  formed  into  dan¬ 
gerous  battalions,  might  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  with  great  effect,  among  the 
white  regiments,  to  act  as  pioneers,  and 
to  do  fatigue  work. 

PIPE,  a  tube;  a  musical  instrument; 
a  liquid  measure,  containing  two  hogs¬ 
heads. 

Pipe,  from  the  Gaelic  piob  mohr, 
which  signifies  great  pipe.  The  Highland 
fiagpipe  is  so  called,  and  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  well  calculated  for  the  field  of 
hattle. — When  the  bagpipe  is  skilfully 
performed,  its  martial  music  has  a  won¬ 
derful  effect  upon  the  native  Scotch, 
particularly  the  Highlanders,  who  are 
naturally  warlike.  The  pair  of  pipes 
which  were  presented  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
to  the  71st  regiment,  during  its  gallant 
services  in  the  East  Indies,  are  a  memo¬ 
rable  instance  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  this  native  instrument  has  been 
uniformly  held. 

Small  Pipe,  the  one  above  the  tail 
pipe.  It  assists  in  the  direction  of  the 
ramrod. 

Small  Trumpet- Pipe,  that  next  to 
the  upper  trumpet-pipe,  and  on  which 
the  upper  swivel  rests  that  receives  the 
gun  sling. 

Tail  Pipe,  a  small  brass  pipe  fixed  at 
the  swell  of  the  musquet,  which  receives 
the  ramrod.  It  has  a  spring  fixed  in  it 
to  secure  the  ramrod. 

Trumpet  Pipe,  a  small  brass  pipe 
near  the  muzzle  of  the  firelock,  through 
which  the  ramrod  is  let  down  to  secure 
it.  It  is  called  the  trumpet  pipe  from 
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it*  resemblance  to  the  month  of  a  trum¬ 
pet.  The  Prussiaus  have  no  pipes  to 
their  musquets;  the  ramrod  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  cylinder  which  runs  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  barrel. 

Old  Pipe-CIui/,  a  familiar  expression 
used,  in  British  regiments,  to  signify  a 
man  of  routine;  an  old  adjutant, or  any 
officer  who  adheres  minutely,  perhaps 
ridiculously  so,  to  mere  military  forms 
and  dress. 

Pi pt.-CIot/  and  Whiting,  a  composi¬ 
tion  which  soldiers  use  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  their  cross-belts,  &c.  clean. 
Every  soldier  belonging  to  the  infantry 
of  the  line,  and  to  the  fencible  infantry 
serving  at  home,  is  stopped  4s.  4 d.  per 
annum  to  supply  himself  with  pipe-clay 
and  whiting. 

PIPE,  Fr.  deceived,  cozened,  over¬ 
wrought.  gulled  ;  and  hence  — 

Carfes-PiPEES,  and  Fit  Pipes  false 
cards  and  dice. 

ZaFIPEEd«  soir,  Fr.the  edge  of  the 
evening,  when  the  weather  freshens,  or 
grows  cool. 

PIPES,  (in  building)  canals  or  con¬ 
duits  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  &c. 

Pipes  for  water,  are  usually  of  lead, 
iron,  earth,  or  wood  ;  those  of  wood  are 
commonly  oat  or  alder. 

iron  Pipes  are  cast  in  forges.  Their 
length  is  about  2  foot  and  a  half,  several 
of  which  are  pieced  together  by  means 
of  four  screws  at  each  end,  with  leather 
or  old  hat  between  them,  to  stop  the 
water. 

Earthen  Pipes  are  made  by  potters. 
Their  length  is  commonly  two  feet  and 
a  half.  They  are  fitted  into  one  another, 
one  end  being  always  wider  than  the 
otlier. 

The  Wooden  Pipes  are  trees  bored 
with  large  iron  augers  of  different  sizes, 
beginning  with  a  less,  and  then  proceed¬ 
ing  with  a  larger  successively. 

Leaden  Pipes  are  of  two  sorts,  the 
one  soldered,  the  other  not  soldered. 
The  French  use  the  following  words: — 
A  Conduit-pipe,  tupaii,  canal;  a  wooden 
pipe  for  water,  ameze.au  ;  pipe  of  a  sink 
or  gutter,  goulet ;  pipe  of  a  fountain, 
tulebute. 

PIQUE,  Fr.  a  pike.  Before  the  use 
of  fire-arms,  it  was  customary,  among 
the  French,  to  make  use  of  this  word 
hy  way  of  command  or  designation  : — 
Hence,  Jun  e  d'ejiler  lea  piques,  to  make 
the  pikes,  ora  body  of  men  armed  with 
pikes,  break  off  or  defile;  le  regiment 
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est  de  tant  de  piques,  the  regiment  con¬ 
sists  of  so  many  pikes,  or  men  armed 
with  pikes,  as  we  say  firelocks. 

Pique,  Fr.  pique;  lowgrudge;  pet¬ 
ty  malevoleuce,  unworthy  of  a  great 
mind. 

PIQUE-NIQUE,  Fr.  clubbing  at  a 

reckoning. 

PIQUEMAIRE,  Fr.  a  pikeman. 

Pique-Bceue,  Fr.  an  ox  driver. 

Pique,  Fr.  an  old  word  for  pikeman. 

Pique,  fr. in  masonry, stones  pointed 
and  dressed  outside  are  so  called. 

To  P1QUEER,  to  skirmish.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Johnson,  (who  writes  the 
word  pickeer,  from  Hudibras),  to  make  a 
flying  skirmish.  Thus  Smollett  in  his 
history  of  England  from  the  revolution, 
vol.  4.  page  275,  says  :  The  Freuch 
edging  to  the  left,  took  possession  of  the 
hill,  from  whence  they  piqueered  with 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  English. 

PIQUER  le  bois,  Fr.  in  carpentry, 
to  chalk  out  with  the  tracing  line  a  piece 
of  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and 
shaping  it. 

Piquer  I’avoine,  Fr.  to  ride  ahorse 
very  hard ;  to  make  him  earn  his  pro- 
vender. 

Piquer  un  eheval,  Fr.  to  spur  a 
horse;  to  put  on. 

Piquer  la  mazettc,  Fr.  to  ride  a 
jade,  or  bad  horse. 

Piquer  les  absens,  Fr.  to  take  down 
the  names  of  absentees. 

Se  Piquer  a  la  guerre,  Fr.  to  conti¬ 
nue  a  war,  notwitlistanding  one  loses. 

PIQUET,  Fr.  a  stake.  See  Picket. 

Piquet,  Fr.  picket;  a  punishment 
so  called  in  cavalry  corps.  See  Picket. 

Piquet,  Fr.  a  certain  number  of 
men,  horse,  or  foot,  who  do  duty  for  24 
hours  to  prevent  surprises.  See  Picket, 

Pi  ql  et Jerri  par  le  bus  et  bicn  pointu, 
Fr.  a  picket  or  stake  with  a  sharp  iron 
ferrel  at  the  end  of  it.  It  is  used  by 
engineers  when  they  trace  a  plan,  and 
wish  to  mark  out  the  angles. 

Lever  It  Piquet,  Fr.  to  call  in  the 
picket.  It  also  signifies,  figuratively,  to 
decamp  or  march  off  the  ground. 

PIQUEUR,  Fr.  a  man  employed  in 
the  different  workshops  belonging  to  the 
artillery  to  superintend  the  works,  and 
to  keep  an  account  of  the  several  ma¬ 
terials.  There  are  other  persons  su¬ 
bordinate  to  these,  whom  the  French 
call  chassar.ans,  from  chasse-en-avunt, 
a  sort  of  overseers,  whose  business  is  t* 
see  the  jobs  expeditiously  finished. 
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PIQUICHINS,  Fr.  irregular  and  i  11- 
armed  soldiers,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Phi¬ 
lippe  Auguste.  They  were  attached  to 
the  infantry. 

PIQUIER,  ou  Fiquenaire,  Fr.  a 
pikeman,  or  one  who  is  armed  with  a 

pike. 

PIRAMIDE,  Fr.  See  Pyramid. 

PIRAMIDES  de  fen,  Fr.  See  Jets 
de feu. 

PIRATE,  Pirate,  Fr.  a  robber  on 
the  high  seas. 

PIROUETTE,  Fr.  literally,  a  whirli¬ 
gig:  any  thing  going  round  upon  one 
point  or  axis.  The  French  say,  figura¬ 
tively,  Qui  a  de  Fargent  a  des  pirouettes, 
Money  makes  every  thing  go  on. 

PIROUETTER,  Fr.  literally  means 
to  turn  upon  one  leg;  to  whirl  about. 
Thus,  in  many  of  our  military  evolutions, 
divisions  and  companies  may  be  said  to 
whirl,  or  to  pirouette  round  their  dif¬ 
ferent  pivots. 

PISSE-cAaude,  Fr.  the  venereal  flux, 
or  contagious  running,  commonly  called 
a  clap,  which  brings  on  a  painful  scald¬ 
ing  of  the  urine. 

PISSING  of  blood  in  a  horse.  This 
may  be  occasioned  by  riding  him  be¬ 
yond  his  strength,  by  some  vein  break¬ 
ing  in  the  body,  or  by  some  stone  or 
gravel  fretting  upon  his  kidnies. 

PISTE,  Fr.  the  track  or  tread  a 
horseman  makes  upon  the  ground  he 
goes  over;  also  the  print  of  a  foot. 

PISTOL,  a  species  of  small  fire  arms, 
of  which  their  are  various  sorts  and 
sizes,  viz. 

Highland  Pistol.  The  old  Highland 
pistol  appears  singular  enough  m  the 
present,  day.  Some,  that  have  been 
preserved,  exhibit  marks  of  excellent 
workmanship.  The  stock  is  metal,  and 
the  butt  end  so  shaped,  that  when  fired 
oh',  the  pistol  can  be  used  as  a  very  se¬ 
rious  weapon  at  close  quarters.  The 
Highland  pistol,  though  never  used  by 
any  of  the  British  regiments,  is  still 
worn  by  every  person  who  wishes  to  be 
considered  as  fully  dressed  and  accou¬ 
tred  in  the  ancient  garb.  It  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  left  side  of  the  waist- 
belt. 

Horsc-PiSTOL,  so  called  from  be¬ 
ing  used  on  horseback,  and  of  a  large 
size. 

Management  of  the  Pistoi.  on  horse¬ 
back  for  military  purposes.  Every  re¬ 
cruit,  when  he  joins  the  horse-drill,  should 
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be  made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
handling  of  his  pistol  according  to  rule, 
and  of  firing  correctly  at  a  mark.  To 
this  end,  he  must  be  taught  to  draw, 
load,  fire,  and  return  his  pistol,  by  word 
of  command,  viz. 

1st.  The  right  glove  is  to  be  taken  off, 
and  the  goat-skin  thrown  back. 

Draw  your  right  Pistol.  This  is 
done  at  two  motions;  1st,  the  man  must 
seize  the,  handle  of  the  pistol  with  his 
right  hand,  the  back  towards  the  body, 
2d,  Draw  it  out  of  the  holster  with  a 
brisk  motion,  dropping  the  butt  of  the 
pistol  on  the  right  holster,  and  keeping 
the  muzzle  upwards. 

Load  your  Pistol.  The  pistol  is  to 
be  dropped  smartly  into  the  left  hand ; 
open  the  pan,  prime,  cast  about,  and 
load;  as  soon  as  loaded,  seize  the  pistol 
by  the  butt,  and  come  to  the  same  po¬ 
sition  as  in  tiie  second  motion  in  draw¬ 
ing;  the  bridle  hand  must  be  kept  as 
steady  as  possible.  In  loading  the  pis¬ 
tol,  the  barrel  is  to  be  kept  to  the 
front. 

Return  your  Pistol.  This  is  done 
in  two  motions:  1st,  turn  the  muzzle 
into  the  holster,  with  the  back  of  the 
hand  towards  the  body,  and  press  home 
the  pistol.  2d,  Quit  the  right  hand 
briskly. 

Cock  your  Pistol.  Drop  the  pistol 
into  the  left  hand,  cocking  with  the 
thumb  of  the  right,  and  as  soon  as  done 
come  to  the  second  position,  viz.  muzzle 
upwards. 

To  the  Right  Present.  Come  smartly 
to  a  Present,  looking  well  along  the  bar¬ 
rel  to  the  object  you  are  presenting  at, 
and  turning  your  body  as  much  as  is 
necessary  to  aim  well,  but  taking  care 
not  to  displace  your  bridle  hand. 

Fire  !  Pull  briskly  at  the  word,  and 
as  soon  as  fired  go  on  with  the  loading 
motions;  when  loaded,  come  to  the 
position  as  in  the  first  direction,  viz. 
muxxle  upwards. 

Cock  your  Pistol,  as  already  ex¬ 
plained. 

To  the  Left  Present.  This  requires 
particular  attention,  as  the  men  will  be 
apt  to  bring  their  right  shoulders  too 
forward,  and  by  that  means  displace 
their  bodies  and  die  bridle  hand. 

Fire  !  as  already  explained. 

Cock  your  Pistol.  To  the  Front 
Present.  You  must  raise  yourself  in 
your  stirrups,  in  order  to  take  a  proper 
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WYn ;  you  must  then  look  well  along  the 
pistol,  mid  wait  for  the  word  Fire. 

Fire.'  As  soon  as  you  have  fired,  you 
must  drop  into  your  seat,  and  go  on 
with  the  loading  motions,  as  before 
directed. 

Return  your  Pistol,  as  already  ex¬ 
plained. 

Draw  your  Left  Pistol.  See  Draw 
your  Right  Pistol. 

Pocket-P istol,  a  small  pistol,  which 
may  be  conveniently  carried  in  the 
pocket. 

PISTOLADE,  Fr.  the  shot  of  a  pis¬ 
tol;  the  blow  given  by  a  discharged 
pistol. 

PISTOLE,  Fr.  a  pistol;  also  a  great 
(horseman’s)  dag. 

Pistole  de  sancerre,  Fr.  a  sling. 

PISTOLET,  Fr.  a  pistol.  It  derives 
its  name  from  Pistoria,  an  episcopal 
town  of  Tuscany,  in  Italy;  about  30 
miles  N.  VV.  of  Florence,  where  the 
first  pistols  were  made;  in  the  same 
manner  that  bayonet  takes  its  appella¬ 
tion  from  Bayonne,  an  episcopal  city 
of  Gascony  in  France;  or,  as  some 
pretend,  from  Bayun,  a  towu  of  Lor- 
rain  in  France;  and  as  others  again 
assert,  from  Bayona,  a  town  of  Galicia 
in  Spain,  seated  on  a  small  gulph  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Rcitrcs,  who  were 
armed  with  them,  were  called  Pisto- 
liers,  Pistoleers,  as  musquet-bearers 
were  named  niusquetiers,  musqueteers. 

Pistolet  <T argon,  Fr.  a  pistol  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bow  of  a  saddle,  com¬ 
monly  called  a  horse-pistol. 

PISTOLIER,  Fr.  this  word  is  used 
among  the  French  to  signify  an  expert 
marksman  with  a  pistol. 

PISTON1,  ( Piston ,  Fr.)  is  a  part  or 
member  of  several  machines,  as  pumps, 
&c. 

Pistox  of  a  pump,  is  a  short  cylinder 
of  metal,  fitted  exactly  to  the  cavity  of 
the  barrel  or  body,  and  which,  being 
worked  up  and  down  alternately  in  it, 
raises  the  water,  and  when  raised  presses 
it  again,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  force  up 
a  valve,  with  which  it  is  furnished, 
and  to  escape  through  the  nose  ot  the 
pump. 

Canon  a  Piston,  Fr.  a  certain  bitt 
which  gives  the  tongue  liberty  without 
a  port. 

PITANS,  Ind.  according  to  Mr. 
Orme,  in  his  history  of  the  Carnatic, 
the  Pitans  are  supposed  to  be  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  northern  Indians,  who 
were  early  converted  to  Mahomedan- 1 
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ism.  They  have  been  reckoned  the  best 
troops,  and,  of  course,  the  most  dange- 
rous  enemies  of  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
They  are  naturally  fierce. 

Pitan  Nabobs,  certain  chiefs  in  India 
so  called,  viz.  of  Cudapah,  Canoul,  and 
Savanore. 

PITAUX,  Fr.  This  word  is  some¬ 
times  written  petaux,  and  was  formerly 
used  to  distinguish  those  peasants  that 
were  pressed  into  the  service,  from  sol¬ 
diers  who  were  regularly  enlisted. 

To  PITCH,  ( asseoir,  Fr.) 

To  Pitch  a  camp ,  ( asseoir  nn  camp, 
Fr.)  to  take  a  position,  and  to  encamp 
troops  upon  it  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  custramctation. 

To  Pitch  a  tent,  to  place  a  certain 
regulated  quantity  of  canvas  upon  poles, 
so  as  to  afford  a  temporary  cover 
against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
for  one  or  more  officers  or  private  sol¬ 
diers.  In  order  that  the  men  may  be¬ 
come  expert  in  pitching  and  striking 
tents,  they  ought  to  be  practised  whilst 
in  camp  to  do  either. 

PITCH,  in  architecture,  is  the  angle, 
and  gable  end,  of  the  roof  of  a  build¬ 
ing. 

PITCHAXDAII,  Ind.  a  fortified  pa¬ 
goda,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cobroon, 
one  mile  east  of  Seringhain.  It  was 
taken  possession  of,  and  immediately 
abandoned  by  the  English  army,  in  July 
1751. — See  pages  178,  179,  of  Orme’s 
History  of  the  Carnatic. 

True-PITCHED.  A  roof  is  said  to 
be  true-pitched,  if  the  length  of  each 
rafter  be  three-fourths  of  a  building. 

High  or  sAorp-PiTCHED.  If  the  raft¬ 
ers  are  longer  than  three-fourths  of  a 
building,  the  roof  is  said  to  be  high  or 
sharp-pitched. 

Low  or  flat-Pncui:v.  When  the 
rafters  are  shorter  than  three-fourths  of 
a  building,  the  roof  is  said  to  be  low  or 
flat-pitched. 

Pitched  Battle,  ( Bataille  rangee, 
Fr.)  a  battle,  in  consequence  of  precon¬ 
certed  measures,  when  two  hostile  armies 
are  drawn  up  in  regular  array,  and  upon 
the  issue  of  which  some  important  ob¬ 
ject  depends,  as  was  the  case  at  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  in  1809. 

PITCHIN  G,  the  same  as  paring. 

PITONS  d’a'ffut,  Fr.  iron  pins  which 
are  used  to  keep  the  plate-bands  of  the- 
carriage  of  a  gun  tight  and  compact. 

PIVOT,  (Pivot,  Fr.)  in  a  military 
sense,  that  officer,  serjeant,  corporal,  or 
'soldier,  upon  whom  the  different  wheel- 
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ings  are  made  in  military  evolutions.— 
There  are  two  sorts  of  pivots  distin¬ 
guished  according  to  the  position  of  the 
troops  who  are  governed  by  them,  viz. 
standing  oivot  and  moveable  pivot.  When 
a  battalion,  for  instance,  stands  in  open 
column  of  companies,  the  right  in  front, 
the  last  man  upon  the  left  of  the  front 
rank  of  each  company,  is  called  the  in¬ 
ner,  or  standing  pivot;  and  the  first 
man  upon  the  right  ditto,  is  called  the 
outer,  or  wheeling  funk.  So  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  accurate  position  of  the 
different  pivots,  that  no  movement  can 
be  thoroughly  correct  unless  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  be  paid  to  them.— 
Officers  in  particular  ought  to  recollect, 
(what  is  so  sensibly  pointed  out  in  the 
General  Rules  and  Regulations)  that 
when  they  are  posted  upon  the  flanks, 
they  become  essentially  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  that  perpendicular  and 
parallelism,  of  a  march,  without  which 
direction,  the  best  digested  manoeuvres 
must  be  ultimately  rendered  useless. — 
They  must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that 
it  belongs  to  the  mounted  field  officers 
to  watch  the  aggregate,  and  that  they 
themselves,  being  incorporated  parts  of 
the  different  divisions,  are  to  move  suc¬ 
cessively  forward,  with  no  other  object 
in  view  than  the  perpendicular  point  be¬ 
fore  them.  For  if  they  once  turn  to  the 
right  or  left,  or  become  anxious  about 
the  movements  of  others,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  the  means  of  insensibly  correcting 
any  errors  that  might  casually  occur, 
they  will  deviate  themselves,  and  at 
every  step  increase  the  irregularity.  On 
this  account,  the  instant  an  officer  has 
wheeled  his  division,  he  must  resume 
his  perpendicular  position,  look  sted- 
fastly  on  his  leading  pivot,  preserve  his 
relative  distance,  and  keep  his  person 
perfectly  square.  He  ought  likewise  to 
be  particularly  correct  in  stepping  off 
when  the  wheel  is  completed. 

Moveable  Pivot,  one  which  during 
the  wheel  of  its  division  advances  in  a 
circular  direction,  instead  of  turning  on 
the  spot  where  it  originally  stood.  Thus 
when  divisions,  &c..  are  successively 
wheeled,  without  being  first  halted,  the 
ivot  upon  which  they  wheel  is  said  to 
ie  moveable. 

In  the  drill,  single  ranks  are  frequent¬ 
ly  wheeled  on  a  moveable  pivot.  In 
which  case,  both  flanks  are  moveable, 
and  describe  concentring  circles  round 
a  point  which  is  a  few  paces  from  what 
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would  otherwise  be  the  standing  flank  ; 
and  eyes  are  all  turned  towards  the  di¬ 
recting  pivot  man,  whether  he  is  on  the 
outward  flank,  or  on  the  flank  wheeled 
to. 

PivoT-/?anA'x,  the  flanks  upon  which 
a  line  is  formed  from  column.  When 
the  right  of  the  battalion  is  in  front,  the 
pivot  flanks  are  on  the  left  of  its  several 
companies,  platoons,  &c.  and  vice  versa, 
when  the  left  is  in  front. 

Vivoi-flank  officer,  the  officer  who 
is  on  the  first  flank.  In  all  wheelings 
during  the  march  in  column,  the  officer 
on  that  flank,  upon  which  the  wheel  is 
made,  must  consider  himself  as  tha 
pivot. 

Platoon  Pivots,  the  men  upon  whom 
a  battalion  inarches  in  columns  of  pla¬ 
toons,  is  wheeled  up  into  line,  or  back¬ 
ward  into  column,  when  the  line  has 
been  formed  according  to  a  given  front. 

Pivot,  (Pivot,  Fr.)  the  tampin  of  a 
gate  or  great  door;  a  piece  of  iron  or 
brass,  made  for  the  most  part  like  a. 
top,  round  and  broad  at  one  end,  and 
sharp  at  the  other,  whereby  it  enters 
into  the  crapaudine,  or  sole,  in  which 
the  pivot  plays,  and  serves  as  well  to 
bear  up  the  gate  (in  whose  bottom  it  is 
placed)  as  to  facilitate  its  motion. 
It  is  also  made,  sometimes  two-fold  in 
the  upper  part,  and  nailed  upon  both 
sides  of  the  chardonnereau ;  and  some¬ 
times  like  a  spindle,  sharp  at  both 
ends,  the  upper  sticking  in  the  char- 
donneau,  or  bar  of  the  door.  Pivot 
also  signifies  the  principal  stay,  sup¬ 
port,  or  pillar,  of  a  kingdom.  Whence 
likewise  the  military  term  pivot,  upon 
which  the  movements  of  columns,  &c. 
are  made,  and  by  which  they  are  sup¬ 
ported. 

Old  Pivot,  a  nickname  very  familiar 
in  the  British  army,  first  applied  to  a 
general  officer  who  introduced  the  Prus¬ 
sian  system  into  this  country;  and 
since  given  to  such  martinets  as  adhere 
exclusively  to  the  minutiae  of  regulated 
time  and  distance;  frequently  forget¬ 
ting  the  more  essential  points  of  sea¬ 
sonable  attack,  &c.  But  every  man  is  not 
born  a  soldier;  and  however  perfect  an 
individual  may  appear  in  the  detail  of  a 
regiment,  he  may  nevertheless  never 
arrive  at  that  point  of  military  know¬ 
ledge,  where  all  the  minutiae  of  discipline 
are  suddenly  absorbed  in  some  vast 
conception  of  the  mind,  and  indirectly 
made  subservient  to  true  genius.  As 
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the  King  of  Prussia  once  said,  A  mauj 
may  have  been  in  fifty  battles,  and  still 
be  as  ignorant  as  his  charger.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  of  genius  in  a  military  man,  was, 
indeed,  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  on  a 
remonstrance  being  made  to  him  by  an 
officer  of  mere  courage,  who  complained 
of  the  undue  promotion  of  a  man  of 
genius,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  in 
several  engagements,  the  old  king  is 
said  to  have  replied :  So  has  my  old 
horse. 

PIVOTTER  un  huis,  Fr.  to  hang  a 
door  on  pivots. 

PIZE,  Fr.  earthen,  or  made  of  mud, 
&c.  whence  muruillcs  de  put,  earthen 
walls. 

PLACAGE,  Fr.  in  fortification,  a 
kind  of  reretement,  which  is  made  of 
thick  plastic  earth,  laid  along  the  talus 
of  such  parapets  as  have  no  mason 
work,  and  which  is  covered  with  turf. 

PLACAR.D,  I  or,  as  it  is  in  the  ori- 

PLACART,  )  ginal  Dutch  language, 
Placuat,  a  term  used  abroad  for  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  edict, (Svc.  put  up  in  all  public 
places,  by  the  authority  of  government; 
whereby  their  subjects  are  ordered  to 
do,  or  forbear,  something  expressed 
therein.  See  Manifesto. 

Placard,  Fr.  any  bill  or  public  pa¬ 
per,  that  is  posted  up.  It  likewise 
means  a  libel. 

To  Placard,  ( Placarder ,  Fr.)  to  stick 
up  for  public  observation  ;  also  to  libel 
another. 

Placard,  in  architecture,  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  door  of  an  apartment, 
consisting  of  a  chambranle,  crowned 
with  its  frize,  or  gorge,  and  its  corniche 
sometimes  supported  with  consoles. 

PLACARDED,  ( Placard c,  Fr.)stuck 
up. 

PLACCAR,  Fr.  a  lock.  Huis  qui  se 
ferment  d  double  placcars,  doors  which 
are  shut  with  double  locks. 

PLACE’S  Loeli.  Injustice  to  a  very 
shrewd  and  industrious  countryman, 
who,  by  common  sense,  has  risen  into 
honourable  competency,  and  manly  in¬ 
dependence,  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
lay  before  the  public  a  plain,  cheap, 
and  useful  invention.  It  is  that  of  a 
lock,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Ordnance,  aud  would  have  been  adopted, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1800,  had  not 
our  political  hemisphere  been  so  in¬ 
volved  in  matters  of  supposed  greater 
magnitude,  as  to  render  it  almost  mo- 
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I  tally  impossible  to  carry  an  object, 
which,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  in¬ 
significant,  but  when  examined,  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  peculiar  and 
beneficial  qualities.  We  shall  satisfy 
ourselves  by  barely  stating  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  this  lock  possesses.  It  can¬ 
not  go  off  at  half-cock,  either  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  by  design;  nor  is  it  liable  to  be 
out  of  repair,  like  locks  on  the  common 
construction ;  the  weakest  parts  of  the 
common  or  tower  lock  being  the  strong¬ 
est  in  this.  It  is  constructed  on  mathe¬ 
matical  principles,  and  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  extremely  simple.  This 
lock  does  not  require  any  screw  cither 
to  the  seer-spring  or  bridle.  The  stock 
on  which  it  is  fixed  will  be  stronger 
than  any  in  use,  as  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  cut  so  deep  into  the 
wood;  the  only  objection  which  has 
hitherto  been  started,  and  which  has 
been  totally  removed.  Add  to  these 
undeniable  good  qualities  the  salutarv 
one  of  cheapness,  by  the  work  being 
simplified  and  reduced  in  quantity. 
But,  alas !  few  men  are  prophets  at 
home,  especially  if  they  should  be  un¬ 
connected  with  official  intercourse. 

To  PLACE,  to  appoint;  as  to  place 
an  officer  in  the  17th  foot.  It  also  sig¬ 
nifies  to  post  or  distribute;  as,  to  place 
a  sentinel;  to  place  a  piquet.  This 
word  is  confined  to  a  particular  situa¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  used  as  a  general 
word  amongst  us.  The  French  say, 
Placer  unjeune  homme,  to  provide  for 
a  young  man  :  Placer  dans  Pumice,  to 
provide  for  in  the  army.  Although, 
technically  speaking,  it  be  correct  to 
use  the  expression,  to  displucc;  vet  in 
this  case  the  word  means,  to  put  out  of 
some  particular  situation;  as,  to  dis¬ 
place  an  officer  from  the  33d  regiment. 
But  we  do  not  say  to  displace  from  the 
army,  nor  can  we,  with  propriety  or 
usage,  say,  to  place  in  ths  army ;  unless 
we  adopt  the  Gallicism. 

Place,  Fr.  Every  species  of  forti¬ 
fied  place  is  so  called. 

Place,  Fr.  The  French  say,  when 
any  number  of  men  have  fallen  iu  ac¬ 
tion,  II  est  dci.ienrt  tel  nombre  (Thommes 
sur  la  place-,  such  a  number  of  men  re¬ 
mained,  or  were  left,  on  the  spot. 

Place,  emplacement,  Er.  any  spot 
or  scite  which  suits  the  plans  of  an 
architect  to  build  upon. 

Place,  in  fortification,  signifies,  in 
general  terms,  a  fortified  town,  a  for* 
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tress.  Hence  we  say,  it  is  a  strong 
place. 

Place  of  arms  (Place  d’armes,  Fr.) 
This  term  lias  various  significations, 
although  it  uniformly  means  a  place 
which  is  calculated  for  the  rendezvous 
of  men  in  arms,&c. 

1st.  When  an  army  takes  the  field, 
every  strong  hold  or  fortress  which  sup¬ 
ports  its  operations  by  affording  a  safe 
retreat  to  its  depots,  heavy  artillery, 
magazines,  hospitals,  &c.  is  called  a 
place  of  arms. 

2dly.  In  offensive  fortifications,  those 
lines  are  called  places  of  arms,  or  paral¬ 
lels,  which  unite  the  different  means  of 
attack,  secure  the  regular  approaches, 
Ike.  and  contain  bodies  of  troops  who 
either  do  duty  in  the  trenches,  protect 
the  workmen,  or  are  destined  to  make 
an  impression  upon  the  enemy’s  out¬ 
works. 

There  are  demi-places  of  arms  between 
the  places  of  arms.  These  are  more  or 
less  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
sistance  made  by  the  besieged. 

Place,  Fr.  This  word  is  frequently 
used  by  the  French,  in  a  military  sense, 
to  signify  ration,  viz. 

Une  Place  de  louche,  Fr.  one  ration 
of  provisions. 

Deux  Places  de  fourrage,  Fr.  two 
rations  of  forage. 

Places  of  arms  belonging  to  the  co¬ 
vert  way.  These  are  divided  into  two 
sorts,  viz.  salient  and  rentrant  places 
of  arms.  There  are  likewise  places  of 
arms  composed  of  traverses,  which  are 
practised  or  made  in  the  dry  ditches  of 
military  towns,  in  a  perpendicular  di¬ 
rection  to  the  faces  of  the  half  moons 
and  the  tenaillons. 

Place  of  arms  in  a  fortified  town. 
(Place  d’armes  d'une  ville  de  guerre, 
Fr.)  The  place  of  arms  is  always  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  generally  in  the 
market  place,  if  it  be  central.  The 
ground  must  be  sufficiently  spacious 
tor  the  parade  of  the  garrison,  or  at 
least  for  the  greatest  part  of  it;  for  it 
is  there  that  the  several  guards  are  pa¬ 
raded,  and  the  troops  sometimes  exer¬ 
cised  ;  especially  when  the  barracks  are 
too  confined,  or  when  it  is  not  thought 
expedient  to  march  them  beyond  the 
gates  for  that  purpose. 

Place  of  arms  of  an  attack,  or  of  a 
trench,  are  deep  trenches  15  or  18  feet 
wide,  joining  the  several  attacks  toge¬ 
ther  :  they  serve  for  a  rendezvous  and  I 
Ration  to  the  guard  of  the  trenches,  to 
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be  at  hand  to  support  the  workmen  when 
attacked.  It  is  customary  to  make  3 
places  of  arms,  when  the  ground  will 
permit :  the  first,  and  most  distant  from 
the  place,  is  about  300  toises,  or  600 
yards,  from  the  glacis  of  the  covert¬ 
way;  the  second  is  within  140  toises, 
or  280  yards;  and  the  third  at  the  foot 
of  the  glacis.  See  Parallels. 

Place  of  arms  of  a  camp,  was,  strictly 
speaking,  the  bell  tents,  at  the  head 
of  each  company  where  the  arms  were 
formerly  lodged;  likewise  a  place  chosen 
at  the  head  of  the  camp,  for  the  army 
to  form  in  line  of  battle,  for  a  review, 
or  the  like. 

Place  of  arms  of  the  covert  way,  is 
a  part  of  it,  opposite  to  the  re-entering 
angle  of  the  counterscarp,  projecting 
outwards  in  an  angle. 

Place  marccageuse,  Fr.  a  marshy 
place.  A  place  of  this  description  may 
be  easily  fortified,  and  at  little  expense; 
nor  does  it  require  many  troops  for  de¬ 
fence.  Among  other  advantages,  that 
of  not  being  exposed  to  an  enemy’s 
mines,  is  by  no  means  the  least  con¬ 
siderable.  On  the  other  hand,  piles  must 
be  sunk  in  almost  every  direction;  and 
should  it  be  invested,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  succour  it.  Add  to  these 
inconveniences,  the  danger  to  which 
the  garrison  must  be  constantly  exposed 
of  being  visited  by  some  contagious 
disorder;  as  was  the  case  in  Holland, 
particularly  at  Walcheren,  that  grave 
of  British  valour. 

Place  t levee  dans  un  plat  pays,  Fr. 
places  that  are  put  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
fence  in  a  flat  open  country.  These 
places  are  almost  always  secured  by  re¬ 
gular  fortifications :  the  soil  is  good, 
and  there  is  always  plenty  of  earth 
adapted  to  every  species  of  military 
work:  there  is  abundance  of  water; 
and  should  an  enemy  attempt  to  carry 
them  by  insulting  the  works,  entrench¬ 
ments  may  be  easily  thrown  up  to  check 
him.  Add  to  this,  that  it  would  require 
two  or  three  armies,  at  least,  to  cut  off 
the  various  supplies  which  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  country  round.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  goodness  and  abundance 
of  the  soil  are  equally  beneficial  to  the 
besieging  army.  For  the  troops  are 
thereby  enabled  to  throw  up  entrench¬ 
ments,  to  build  redoubts,  erect  batte¬ 
ries,  and  by  thus  securing  their  ap¬ 
proaches,  to  annoy  the  besieged  at  all 
hours,  and  iu  all  \va\^. 
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Place  situce  sin-  le  penchant  efunc 
montqgne,  Fr.  a  place  .situated  or  built 
upon  the  declivity  of  a  bill.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  fortify  a  spot  of  this  sort. —  j 
Whatever  is  erected  upon  it,  must  be 
commanded  by  the  higher  ground,  and 
the  body  of  the  place  be,  of  course,  ex¬ 
posed  to  every  attack. 

Place  situce  dans  une  vall'te ,  Fr.  a' 
town,  fortress,  or  hold,  that  is  built  in 
a  valley.  Places  so  situated  must  be  in 
constant  jeopardy,  as  by  getting  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  heights,  the  enemy  can  al¬ 
ways  command  them. 

Place  situee  sur  les  bords  d’unc 
grande  riviere,  Fr.  a  place,  &c.  built 
upon  the  banks  or  borders  of  a  large 
river.  Places  constructed  in  a  situation 
of  this  sort,  are  preferable  to  all  others, 
provided  they  have  a  free  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  communication  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  quarter  from  whence  stores,  provi¬ 
sions,  and  ammunition  may  be  drawn. 
They  may  be  regularly  fortified  towards 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  it  will 
require  little  or  no  artificial  means  to 
secure  them  on  the  side  of  the  river. 

Place  de  guerre,  Fr.  any  town  or 
place  that  is  regularly,  or  irregularly,  for¬ 
tified. 

Place  busse,  Fr.  In  fortification,  the 
lower  flanks,  according  to  certain  sys¬ 
tems,  are  so  called. 

Plage  forte,  Fr.  a  strong  hold  or 
place  which  presents  at  all  points  so 
many  difficult  obstacles  against  a  be¬ 
sieging  army,  that  it  cannot  be  carried 
(except  by  surprize)  unless  the  regular 
means  of  reducing  it  be  resorted  to. 

Places  contreminecs ,  Fr.  all  for¬ 
tresses,  &c.  are  called  places  contremi- 
nees,  or  countermined,  which,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  their  open  and  visible  means 
of  defence,  &c.  have  subterraneous  for¬ 
tifications  that  are  alongside  the  revete- 
ments  of  the  works,  under  the  glacis, 
or  beneath  the  neighbouring  ground,  to 
interrupt  the  approaches,  and  destroy  ' 
the  works  of  a  besieging  army. 

Place  haute,  Fr.  According  to  the 
systems  of  some  engineers  (which  have 
not  been  followed  of  late  years)  the 
place,  haute,  or  high  place,  is  that  which 
stands  the  highest  of  three  platforms 
that  were  constructed  in  the  shape  of 
an  amphitheatre  along  the  flanks  of  the 
bastions.  It  stands  on  a  level  with  the 
terrepleine  of  the  bastion.  Tiie  cannon 
which  is  destined  to  play  against  a  be¬ 
sieging  enemy  is  placed  upon  it.  Pagan, 


Plondel,  and  others,  who  have  copied 
from  these  systems,  did  so  from  an 
idea,  that  considerable  advantages  might 
be  derived  from  a  powerful  and  con¬ 
centrated  discharge  of  artillery  and  mus- 
quetrv.  Not  conceiving  that  it  was 
possible  to  construct  casemated  flanks 
free  of  smoke,  they  built  three  or  four 
open  flanks,  one  above  the  other.  But 
they  were  soon  rendered  useless  and 
untenable  by  the  shells  that  fell,  and 
the  fragments  that  flew  about  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  demolition  of  the  mason 
work.  Casemated  ramparts,  on  the 
contrary,  have  been  known  to  stand 
proof  against  the  heaviest  discharge  of 
bombs,  & c.  to  take  up  little  room,  and 
to  afl’oid  ample  space  for  a  wide  range  of 
artillery,  that  is  kept  under  cover. 

PLACE-iassc,  Fr.  See  Casemate. 

Place  cTurmes,  Fr.  any  spot  of  ground 
upon  which  troops  may  be  drawn  up  tor 
die  purpose  of  being  marched  off. 

Places  en  premiere  ligne,  Fr.  those 
parrs  of  a  country  which  are  most  ex¬ 
posed,  and  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by 
an  enemy. 

Places  en  scconde  ligne,  Fr.  those 
parts  or  places  which  lie  between  the 
centre  of  a  country  and  its  borders. 
Those  indeed  which  are  again  closer  to 
the  center,  are  called  les  troisiemes places 
de  ligne. 

Places  cTarmes  du  chemin  convert x 
Fr.  salient  and  rentrant  spaces  which 
flank  the  branches  belonging  to  the  co¬ 
vert  way,  and  in  which  men  are  posted 
for  their  defence.  We  call  it  also  place 
of  arms  without,  or  that  space  of  ground 
which  is  allowed  to  the  covert  way,  in 
order  to  have  cannon  planted  on  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  annoying  the  enemy  in 
his  approaches,  and  of  forcing  him  to 
retire. 

Places  non  revetues,  Fr.  All  forti¬ 
fied  towns  or  places  are  so  called,  when 
the  ramparts  that  surround  them  are 
only  lined  with  placage  or  simple  turf. 
In  this  case,  the  ramparts,  so  lined  or 
covered,  ought  to  be  fraised  and  pali- 
sadoed  about  the  berme  or  foot  path, 
to  prevent  surprizes.  Hedges  made  of 
good  quickset,  well  interwoven  with 
other  wood,  and  carefully  attended  to, 
will  save  the  expense  of  palisadoes, 
which  in  marshy  soils  soon  rot,  and  re¬ 
quire  to  be  replaced. 

Places  revetues,  Fr.  All  fortified 
towns  or  places  are  so  called,  whose  ram¬ 
parts  are  lined  or  covered  with  brick  or 
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stone.  It  frequently  happens,  that  the 
revetement  dues  not  reach  the  terre- 
pleine  of  the  rampart,  especially  when 
the  parapets  are  thick  and  solid;  in 
which  case  the  revetement  is  more 
easily  covered  by  the  glacis.  Parapets 
are  no  longer  lined. 

To  be  PLACED.  This  expression  is 
frequently  used  in  naval  and  military 
matters,  to  signify  the  appointment  or 
reduction  of  officers.  Hence  to  be 
placed  upon  full  or  half  pay.  It  is 
more  generally  applicable  to  the  latter 
case. 

PLACER,  Fr.  to  fix,  to  settle. — 
This  word  is  used  among  the  French, 
to  express  the  act  of  providing  for  a 
person  by  appointing  him  to  a  desirable 
situation,  viz.  Placer  un  jeune  honime 
dans  un  regiment ;  to  get  a  young  man 
a  commission  in  a  regiment. 

Un  cheval  bien  Place,  Fr.  A  horse 
is  said,  among  the  Trench,  to  be  well 
placed,  when  his  forehead  runs  perpen¬ 
dicularly  down  between  the  nostrils. 

PLACET,  Fr.  a  memorial,  a  peti¬ 
tion. 

PLAFOND,  Fr.  Platfound,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  is  the  cielingof  a  room,  whether 
it  be  flat  or  arched;  lined  with  plaster 
or  joiner’s  work,  and  frequently  enriched 
with  paintings  or  ornaments  in  sculp¬ 
ture. 

Plafond,  or  Platfound,  is  also  more 
particularly  used  for  the  bottom  of  the 
projecture  of  the  larmier  of  the  cornice, 
called  also  the  soffit. 

PLAFONNER,  Fr.  to  ciel  or  adorn 
the  upper  part  of  a  room,  &c. 

PLAGE,  Fr.  flat  shore,  or  extent  of 
coast,  where  there  are  no  creeks,  &c. 
for  vessels  to  ride  in. 

Pelted  PLAID,  the  ancient  garb  of 
the  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  still  worn 
by  some  of  our  Highland  regiments. 

The  belted  plaid  consists  of  twelve 
yards  of  tartan,  w  hich  are  plaited,  bound 
round  the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  the 
upper  part  being  attached  to  the  left 
shoulder. 

In  the  regulations  relative  to  the 
clothing  and  half  mounting  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  infantry,  it  is  directed,  that  in  a 
Highland  corps  serving  in  Europe,  in 
North  America,  or  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  each  serjeant,  corporal,  drum¬ 
mer,  and  private  man,  shall  have  six 
yards  of  plaid  once  in  two  years;  and  a 
purse  every  seven  years. 

PLAIE,  Fr.  a  wound. 
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Plait:  d’argent,  Fr.  an  irregularity  in 
money  matters.  The  French  say  figu¬ 
ratively  :  Plate  d’argent  n’est  pas  pluie 
mortefle,  pecuniary  wounds  are  not  mor¬ 
tal.  We  are,  however,  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  half  the  feuds  and  mise¬ 
ries  in  human  life,  particularly  among 
military  men,  arise  from  pecuniary  irre¬ 
gularities.  See  MoNEY-waffers. 
PLAIN-TOe.  See  Tile. 

Plain  Scale  is  a  thin  ruler,  either  of 
wood  or  brass, whereon  are  graduated  the 
lines  of  chords,  sines  and  tangents, 
leagues,  rhombs,  and  is  extremely  useful 
in  most  parts  of  mathematics. 

Plain  Table,  an  instrument  used  in 
surveying  land.  The  table  itself  is  a 
parallelogram  of  wood  14^  long,  and 
about  11  inches  broad. 

PLAINE,  Fr.  scutcheon  of  a  lock; 
apron  of  a  cannon. 

Plaixe  Campagne,  Fr.  the  open  field. 
Hence,  la  bataille  s’cst  donnce  en  plaine 
campagne;  the  battle  was  fought  in  the 
open  field. 

PLAN,  ground  plot,  or  ichnography, 
in  fortification,  is  the  representation  of 
the  first  or  fundamental  track  of  a  work, 
shewing  the  length  of  its  lines,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  its  angles,  the  breadth  of  the 
ditches,  thickness  of  the  rampart,  para¬ 
pets,  and  the  distance  of  one  part  from, 
another;  so  that  a  plan  represents  a 
work,  such  as  it  would  appear  if  cut 
equal  with  the  level  of  the  horizon,  or 
cut  off  at  the  foundation  :  but  it  marks 
neither  the  heights,  nor  depths  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  works :  that  is  pro¬ 
perly  profile,  which  expresses  only  tire 
heights,  breadths,  and  depths,  without 
taking  notice  of  the  lengths.  As  archi¬ 
tects,  before  they  lay  the  foundation  of 
their  edifice  make  their  design  on  pa¬ 
per,  by  which  means  they  find  out  their 
faults,  so  an  engineer,  before  he  traces 
his  works  on  the  ground,  should  make 
plans  of  his  designs  upon  paper,  that  he 
may  do  nothing  without  serious  deliber¬ 
ation. 

Exact  plans  are  very  useful  for  gene¬ 
rals  or  governors,  in  either  attacking  or 
defending  a  place,  in  chusing  a  camp, 
determining  attacks,  conducting  the  ap¬ 
proaches,  or  in  examining  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  a  place;  especially 
such  plans  as  represent  a  place  with 
the  country  about  it,  shewing  the  rivers, 
fountains,  marshes,  ditches,  vallies, 
mountains,  woods,  houses,  churclres,  de- 
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files,  roads,  and  other  particulars,  which 
appertain  to  it. 

Plan  of  comparison,  a  geometrical 
sketch  of  any  fortress  and  adjacent 
country,  within  cannon  shot,  in  which 
the  different  levels  of  every  principal 
point  are  expressed. 

Plan,  Fr.  See  Plan. 

Lever  ‘le  Plan  de  quelque  place  dc. 
guerre,  Fr.  to  draw  the  plan  of  a  forti¬ 
fied  town  or  place. 

Plan  releve ,  ou  plan  en  relief,  Fr.  a 
plan  or  representation  of  all  the  out¬ 
works,  and  inside  buildings,  belonging  to 
a  fortified  town  or  place. 

PLAN,  Fr.  plane,  in  geometry,  a 
level  surface  without  thickness,  which 
has  neither  depth,  nor  curvity,or  bent. 

Plan,  Fr.  in  civil  and  military  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  representation  of  works  upon 
a  level  surface;  it  is  also  called  Ichno- 
craphy,  which  see. 

PLANCHER,  Fr.  a  boarded  floor. 
It  also  signifies  a  ceiling  of  boards,  and 
sometimes  a  floor  or  bed  of  plaster. 
The  French  6ay  figuratively,  plancher  de 
'caches,  the  earth. 

PLANCHES,  Fr.  boards,  planks. 

Planches  d’entrevoux,  Fr.  boards  or 
planks  that  are  laid  between  the  joists, 
or  posts  of  a  building. 

PLANCHETTE,  Fr.  a  small  board 
or  copper-plate,  which  is  used  in  prac¬ 
tical  geometry. 

Lever  a  la  Planchette,  Fr.  to  give 
an  exact  representation  of  any  space  of 
ground,  with  its  appurtenances,  on  cop¬ 
per,  or  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  is 
pasted  upon  wood.  In  order  to  do 
this,  a  person  must  be  well  versed  in 
practical  geometry. 

Plancheti  c,  Fr.  a  woman’s  stirrup ; 
also  the  plate  or  the  bottom  of  the 
stirrup,  upon  which  the  foot  rests. 

PLANCHEYER,  Fr.  to  board  or 
floor. 

PLANCONS,  in  hydraulic  architec¬ 
ture,  small  round  stakes  of  oak,  from  12 
to  15  feet  long,  having  four  inches  dia¬ 
meter  at  top,  and  being  pointed  below. 

Geometrical  PLANE  in  perspective, 
(Flan  en  perspective,  Fr.)  a  plain  sur-v 
face  parallel  to  the  horizon,  placed  lower 
than  the  eye. 

Horizontal  Plane  in  perspective, 
(Flan  horizontal  en  perspective,  Fr.  a 
plane  which  lies  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  on  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be 
placed. 

Vertical  Plane  in  perspective  (Plan 
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vertical,  ou  plan  a  vue  d’oiseau,  Fr.)  a 
plain  surface  which  passes  through  the 
eye,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  geome¬ 
trical  plane. 

Inclined  Plane,  ( Plan  incline,  Fr.)  in 
mechanics,  an  inclined  surface,  which 
makes  an  oblique  angle  with  an  hori¬ 
zontal  plane. 

To  Plane,  (Planer,  Fr.)  to  smooth 
with  a  plane. 

PLANE,  (Plaine  ou  plan,  Fr.)  in 
joinery,  a  sharp-edged  iron  instrument, 
by  which  the  surface  of  boards  is 
smoothed. 

Planes  have  various  names,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  various  forms,  sizes,  and 
uses. 

The  Jotc-Plane,  a  long  plane,  whose 
edge  or  chisel  rises  with  a  convex  arch 
in  the  middle,  and  which  is  used  to  take 
off  the  greater  irregularities  of  the  stuff, 
and  to  prepare  it  for  the  smoothing  plane. 

The  Smoothing  Plane,  a  short  and 
small  plane,  whose  chisel  or  edge  is 
fitier  than  that  of  the  Fore-Plane.  It 
serves  to  take  off  the  greater  irregulari¬ 
ties  left  by  the  Fore-Plane,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  wood  for  the  jointer. 

The  Joint  er-B  las  e,  the  longest  plane 
that  is  used;  its  edge  being  very  fine, 
and  not  standing  above  a  hair’s  breadth. 
It  is  used  after  the  Smoothing  Plane, 
and  is  chiefly  designed  for  shooting  the 
edge  of  a  board  perfectly  strait,  for 
jointing  smooth  tables. 

The  Strike  Block,  a  plane  which  is 
like  the  Jointer,  hut  shorter.  It  serves 
to  shoot  short  joints. 

The  Ral/bet- Plane,  a  plane  whose 
chisel  or  iron  is  full  as  broad  as  its 
stock,  that  the  angle  may  cut  strait.  It 
throws  out  its  shavings  at  the  sides,  and 
not  at  the  top,  like  other  planes.  This 
plane  is  used  for  cutting  the  upper  edge 
of  a  board,  strait  or  square,  down  into 
the  stuff,  so  that  the  edge  of  another, 
cut  after  the  same  manner,  may  join 
with  it  on  the  square.  It  is  also  used 
in  striking  facia's  in  mouldings. 

The  Plow,  a  narrow  rabbet  plane, 
with  the  addition  of  two  staves,  whereon 
are  shoulders.  The  use  of  this  plane 
is  to  plow  a  narrow  groove  on  the  edge 
of  a  board. 

Moulding  Planes.  Of  these  there 
are  various  kinds,  accommodated  to  the 
various  forms  and  profiles  of  the  mould¬ 
ings;  as  the  Round  Plane,  the  Hollow 
J^lunc,  the  Ogee,  the  Snipe's  Bill,  See. 
which  are  all  of  different  sties. 
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PLANET-sirwcfc,  or  shrezo-running, 
as  some  horsemen  call  it,  is  a  distemper 
in  horses,  being  a  deprivation  of  feeling 
or  motion,  not  stirring  any  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  buc  that  they  remain  in  the  same 
form  as  when  the  beast  was  first  seized 
with  it. 

This  disease  frequently  proceeds  from 
extreme  heat  or  cold.  If  it  proceeds 
from  heat  it  may  be  known  by  the  hot¬ 
ness  of  the  horse’s  breath,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  fetching  of  his  wind  ;  but  if  from 
cold,  by  a  stuffing  and  poze  in  his  head. 

PLANIMETRY,  (  Planimetrie,  Fr.) 
that  part  of  geometry  which  considers 
lines  and  plain  figures,  without  any  re¬ 
ference  to  heights  or  depths  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  stenometry,  or  the  mensuration 
of  solids. 

PLANISPHERE,  (Planisphere,  Fr.) 
a  representation  of  the  globe  or  sphere 
on  paper,  for  geometrical  and  astrono¬ 
mical  purposes. 

To  PLANK,  to  line  or  lay  any  thing 
with  planks,  as  the  sides  and  decks  of 
vessels,  or  platforms  for  cannon,  &c. 

To  PLANT,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
place,  to  fix;  as  to  plant  a  standard. — 
It  likewise  signifies  to  arrange  different 
pieces  of  ordnance  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  execution  against  an  enemy  or 
his  works.  Hence  to  plant  a  battery. 
Johnson  applies  it  to  the  act  of  directing 
ii  canon  properly.  The  French  use 
the  word  generally  as  we  do,  except  in 
the  last  mentioned  sense.  They  say 
mettre  le  canon  en  batterie.  In  others 
the  term  bears  the  same  signification, 
with  occasional  deviations  when  they 
apply  it  figuratively,  viz. 

Planter  le  piquet  chez  quelqu'un, 
Er.  to  quarter  one-self  upon  any  body. 

Planter  la  quelqu'un,  Fr.  to  leave  a 
person  abruptly,  or,  as  we  familiarly 
say,  to  leave  another  in  the  lurch. 

Planter  quelque  chose  au  nez  de 
quelqu'un,  Fr.  to  reproach  a  person 
with  any  thing,  or,  as  we  familiarly  say, 
to  throw  it  in  his  teeth.  II  lui  planta 
sa  poltronnerie  au  nez  ;  he  reproached 
him  openly  for  his  cowardice,  or  he 
threw  his  cowardice  in  his  teeth. 

Plante,  Fr.  to  be  fixed;  to  be  sta¬ 
tionary  ;  to  be  erect,  as  Un  soldut  bien 
plante  sur  ses  pieds;  a  soldier  that  is 
w  ell  set  up. 

Planter  un  hatiment,  Fr.  to  lay  the 
first  stones,  or  the  foundations  of  a  build¬ 
ing. 

PLANTED,  in  farriery,  a  term  used 
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of  a  horse,  that  is  said  to  be  right 
planted  on  his  limbs,  when  he  stands 
equally  firm  on  his  legs,  and  has  not  one 
advanced  before  the  other. 

Planted-coo^,  in  farriery,  the  coat  of 
a  horse  is  said  to  be  planted  when  the 
hair  stares,  or  stands  up. 

PLANTEMALIN,  Fr.  a  caltrop. 

PLAQUE,  Fr.  the  shell  of  a  sword. 
See  Placage. 

Plaques  de  plomb,  Fr.  sheets  of  lead. 
These  are  used  tor  various  purposes.  In 
the  artillery,  to  cover  the  vent  of  a  can¬ 
non  ;  and  on  board  ships  of  war,  to 
stop  the  holes  that  are  made  by  cannon 
shot. 

PLAQUER,  Fr.  to  lay  one  plank  over 
another ;  to  cover  any  space  with  earth 
or  turf,  &c. 

Plaquer  le  pi  at  re,  Fr.  to  parget,  or 
rough  cast. 

Plaquer.  le  bois,  Fr.  to  inlay  wood, 
or  to  lay  thin  pieces  over  any  thicker 
substance. 

Plaquer  du  passement  surun  habit 
d'  uniforme,  Fr.  to  put  lace  upon  a  regi¬ 
mental  coat. 

PLAQUET,  a  coin  in  Flanders  equal 
to  three-pence  halfpenny  English. 

PLASM.  See  Mould. 

PLASTER,  a  piece  of  greased  lea¬ 
ther  or  rag  used  by  riflemen,  &c.  to  make 
the  ball  fit  the  bore  of  the  piece. 

Plaster,  or  PLAtSTER,a  composition 
of  slaked  lime,  sometimes  with  hair, 
sometimes  with  sand,  &c.  for  pargeting 
or  covering  over  the  nakedness  of  a 
building;  used  by  bricklayers  in  build¬ 
ing  walls,  &c. 

Plaster  (f  Paris  is  a  fossile  stone,  of 
the  nature  of  a  lime  stone,  serving  to 
many  purposes  in  building.  It  is  also 
used  in  sculpture,  in  moulding,  and 
making  of  statues,  basso  relievos,  and 
other  decorations  in  architecture. 

This  Plaster  is  found  in  quarries 
about  Paris,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
The  finest  is  that  of  Montmurtre. 

Crude  Plaster  of  Paris  is  the  native 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  quarry,  in  which 
state  it  is  used,  as  shards  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  buildings. 

Burnt  Plaster  is  the  native  cal¬ 
cined,  like  lime  in  a  kiln  or  furnace, 
pulverized  or  diluted  with  water  or  other 
liquid  in  working  it.  It  is  used,  in  this 
state,  as  mortar  or  cement  in  building. 
When  well  sifted  and  reduced  to  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder,  it  is  used  in  making 
figures  in  sculpture. 
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PLASTIC  E,  or  PLASTIC-flW,  a 
branch  of  sculpture,  being  the  art  of 
forming  figures  of  men  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  in  plaster,  clay,  stucco,  &c. 

The  Plastic  Art  is  now  chiefly  used 
among  us  in  fret-work  debugs;  but  the 
Italians  apply  it  to  the  mantlings  of 
chimnies  w-ith  great  figures. 

PLASTRON,  a  piece  of  leather  stuff¬ 
ed,  used  by  fencing  masters,  to  receive 
thereon  the  pushes  made  at  them  by 
their  pupils;  also  plaster. 

Plastron,  Fr.  a  breast  plate,  or  halt 
cuirass.  In  the  old  French  service  the 
gens  d’armes,  the  heavy  cavalry,  the 
light  horse,  & c.  were  obliged  to  wear 
breast  plates  on  all  occasions  at  re¬ 
views,  &c.  The  hussars  were  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  order,  which  took  place  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1733.  In  the  origi¬ 
nal  order,  dated  the  1st  of  February, 
1703,  it  was  particularly  specified,  that 
in  order  to  be  accustomed  to  their 
weight,  the  above-mentioned  corps 
should  wear  half  cuirasses  in  time  of 
peace.  The  captains  of  troops  were 
obliged  to  keep  the  half  cuirasses  be¬ 
longing  to  their  men  in  constant  re¬ 
pair. 

PLAT,  ate,  Fr.  flat,  level,  low.  The 
flat  side  of  any  thing;  as  Plat  de  sa¬ 
bre. 

Plat  de.  la  langue,  Fr.  mere  talk, 
such  as  courtiers  use. 

Plat  pays,  Fr.  a  flat  or  low  country. 
It  is  generally  used  among  the  French 
to  signify  that  extent,  or  space  of  coun¬ 
try,  on  which  scattered  houses  and  vil¬ 
lages  are  built,  in  contradistinction  to 
towns  and  fortified  places.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  used  in  opposition  to  a  mountaiuous 
country:  Les  soldats  de  la  gurnison 
zivoient  au. r  depens  du  plat  pays  ;  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  lived  upon  the 
adjacent  villages  or  country. 

Punir  a  Plat  de  sabre,  to  punish  a 
man  by  striking  him  with  the  flat  side 
of  a  sabre  blade.  The  French  like¬ 
wise  say  des  coups  de  plat  cf  epee  ;  blows 
given  with  the  flat  side  of  a  sword. — 
This  mode  of  punishing  is  frequently 
adopted  in  foreign  services,  particularly 
among  the  Germans.  M.  de  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  minister  of  the  war  departmeni 
under  Louis  XVI.  attempted  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  in  France,  but  it  was  resisted  by 
the  army  at  large. 

Battre  d  Plate  couture,  Fr.  to  gain 
a  complete  and  decided  victory,  or  to 
beat  au  enemy  so  as  to  kill>  or  take,  al- 
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most  every  man  he  had  to  oppose. — 
Hence,  Une  urmee  battue  a  plate  cou¬ 
ture;  an  army  completely  routed  and 
undone. 

Plat  de  F equipage  (Tun  vaisscau,  Fr. 
a  dish  or  mess,  consisting  of  seven  ra¬ 
tions  or  portions  put  together,  and 
served  out  for  the  subsistence  of  seven 
men,  on  hoard  French  ships  of  war. 

Eire  mis  au  Plat  des  muladts  sur 
mer,  Fr.  to  he  put  upon  the  sick  list  on 
board  a  king’s  ship  ;  or  to  receive  such 
rations  as  are  ordered  to  be  served  out 
to  the  sick. 

Maison  Plate,  Fr.  a  house  which  has 
neither  towers  nor  moat ;  opposed  to 
chateau  or  castle,  which  usually  has. 

Plat,  Fr.  a  term  in  carpentry.  See 
Poser  sur  le  Plat ;  also  Poser  dechamp 
or  cant. 

PLAT  -band,  in  architecture,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jl I.  Perrault,  is  any  flat  square 
moulding,  having  less  projecture  than 
height.  Such  are  the  faces  or  fasci®  of 
an  architrave,  and  the  plat-bands  of  the 
modillions  of  a  cornice. 

These  plat-bands  are  ordinarily  cross¬ 
ed  with  bars  of  iron,  when  they  have  a 
great  bearing;  but  it  is  reckoned  much 
better  to  ease  them  by  arches  of  dis¬ 
charge  built  over  them. 

Plat -bands  ot'futings,  are  the  lists  or 
fillets  between  the  flutings  of  the  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite  columns, 
they  are  each  in  breadth  i  of  the  flute. 

PLAT-fconds  are  also  a  square  mould¬ 
ing,  set  at  the  end  of  the  architrave  of 
the  Doric  order. 

The  Plat -band  is  signified  by  Vitru¬ 
vius,  by  the  words  fascia,  teenia,  and 
corsa. 

Chevaux  Plats,  Fr.  horses  that  have 
lank  sides,  or  are  flat  in  the  flanks. 

Plat -bord,  Bard- Plat,  Fr.  in  a  ship, 
is  the  edge  of  the  bridge,  from  the  main¬ 
mast  unto  the  fore-castle,  upon  which 
the  great  ordnance  is  placed  ;  also  the 
centre  hoard  of  the  deck  of  a  ship.  It 
likewise  generally  signifies  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  or  pieces  which  constitute  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  deck  of  a  vessel  or  boat. 

PLATAIN,  Fr.  flat-coast;  a  spot 
near  the  sea  which  is  well  calculated 
for  a  descent. 

Heel- PLATE,  a  piece  of  thick  brass 
let  into  the  butt  end  of  the  stock,  fas¬ 
tened  with  two  screws  at  the  toe  and 
heel,  in  order  secure  the  wood  from  in¬ 
jury. 

Zrf£ger-PLATE,  a  piace  of  brass  which 
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is  let  into  the  stock  under  the  guard 
or  handle,  and  confines  the  action  of  the 
trigger. 

PLATEAU,  Fr.  a  flat  piece  of  wood, 
which  is  sometimes  used  to  place  mor¬ 
tars  on,  &c.  This  word  also  signifies 
the  moulding  which  goes  round  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  in  three  different  places, 
to  render  its  diminution  towards  the 
muzzle  less  abrupt  to  the  eye. 

Plateau,  Fr.  the  bottom  piece  of 
■wood  on  which  any  thing  is  laid  for  the 
purpose  of  being  weighed  in  large  scales. 

Plateau,  Fr.  in  the  artillery,  an  ele¬ 
vated  piece  of  ground,  made  level  for 
cannon  to  be  mounted  on;  a  platform. 

Plateau  d'une  montagne,  Fr.  the 
level  surface  of  any  hill  or  mountain. 
See  Table. 

PLATEAUX,  Fr.  flat  and  thin  stones; 
flakes  of  stones. 

PLATEBANDES,  Fr.  cap-squares ; 
a  particular  part  of  a  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance,  which,  though  of  a  flat  form  or 
figure,  rises  beyond  the  rest  of  the  me¬ 
tal,  and  is  always  cast  before  the  mould¬ 
ing.  There  are  three  sorts  of  plate- 
bandes  upon  a  regular  piece  of  ordnance, 
viz.  cap-square  and  moulding  at  the 
breech :  cap-square  and  moulding  of 
the  first  reinforce;  cap-square  and 
moulding  of  the  second  reinforce. 

Platebandes  d'affuts,  Fr.  iron  cap- 
squares,  which  serve  to  keep  the  trun¬ 
nions  fast  between  the  cheeks  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance. 

Platebande  de  pave,  Fr.  curb 
stones,  or  stones  of  a  larger  size  than  the 
ordinary  ones,  which  serve  to  line  roads. 

PLATE-/onge  is  a  woven  strap,  four 
fathoms  long,  three  fingers  broad, 
and  one  thick,  used  in  the  manage  for 
raising  a  horse’s  legs,  and  sometimes  for 
taking  him  down,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  operations  of  the  veterinary  surgeon 
or  farrier. 

PLATEE,  Fr.the  mass  of  a  foundation, 
which  comprehends  the  whole  extent  of 
a  building. 

PLATEFORME  de  pilotage,  Fr.  a 
platform  made  upon  piles.  When  the 
pilework,  in  a  piece  of  marshy  ground, 
&c.  has  been  completed,  pianks  are 
placed  upon  it  and  secured  together  by 
iron  pins ;  so  that  if  it  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  post  or  erect  a  battery, 
there  may  be  foundation  enough  for  the 
purpose.  Forte-Rouge,  at  the  entrance 
of  Calais  Harbour,  has  been  constructed 
in  this  manner  ;  and  it  has  been  found 
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sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  catamaran. 

Plateforme  de  comble,  Fr.  flat  pieces 
of  wood  laid  together  by  overthwart 
rafters,  so  as  to  form  two  rows  of  beams, 
one  of  which  supports  the  timber  work  of 
a  roof,  and  which  lie  on  the  top  of  the 
wall.  When  these  platforms  are  nar¬ 
row,  as  is  the  case  in  walls  of  moderate 
dimensions,  they  are  called  sablieres. 

Plateforme  de  fondation,  Fr.  flat 
pieces  of  wood  which  are  fastened  upon 
pilework  by  means  of  iron  pins,  in  order 
to  build  upon  them;  or  which  are  laid 
upon  beam-ends  in  the  bottom  of  a  re¬ 
servoir,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
an  inside  wall. 

PLATES,  or  prise-plates,  in  artillery, 
two  plates  of  iron  on  the  cheeks  of  a 
gun-carriage,  from  the  cope  square  to 
the  centre,  through  which  the  prise- 
bolts  go,  and  on  which  the  handspikes 
rest,  when  used  in  raising  the  breech  of 
the  gun,  &c. 

Brf«sf-Pi.ATES,  the  two  plates  on 
the  face  of  the  carriage,  on  the  other 
cheek. 

Breast- Plates,  the  clasps,  with  or¬ 
namented  heads,  by  which  the  cross¬ 
belts  in  the  army  are  attached. 

Tra ui-Pl a tes,  the  two  plates  on  the 
cheeks  at  the  train  of  the  carriage. 

Dulidge- Plates,  the  six  plates  on  the 
wheel  of  a  gun-carriage,  where  the  fel¬ 
lies  are  joined  together. 

PLATFOND,  a  French  word,  used 
for  cieling  or  roof  of  a  chamber  or  other 
room.  The  same  as  soffit. 

PLATFORM,  ( plateforme ,  Fr.)  The 
upper  part  of  every  brick  or  stone  build¬ 
ing  which  is  arched  and  has  more  doors 
than  one,  is  so  called.  Hence  the  plat¬ 
form  of  a  tower,  or  of  a  redoubt.  All 
pieces  of  ordnance  that  are  planted  on  a 
rampart,  or  are  disposed  along  the  lines 
of  a  besieging  army,  & c.  have  their  plat¬ 
forms. 

Platform,  in  gunnery,  is  a  bed  of 
wood  on  a  battery,  upon  which  the  guns 
stand  :  each  consisting  of  18  planks  of 
oak  or  elm,  a  foot  broad,  2±  inches 
thick,  and  from  8  to  15  feet  long,  nailed 
or  pinned  on  4,  5,  or  6  beams,  from  4 
to  7  inches  square,  called  sleepers. — 
They  must  be  made  higher  behind  than 
before  by  6  or  9  inches,  to  prevent  too 
great  a  recoil,  and  to  advance  the  gun 
easby  when  loaded.  They  are  from  18 
to  20  feet  long,  8  feet  before,  and  14  or 
15  feet  behind,  and  the  direction  left  to 
5E 
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the  officers  of  the  royal  regiment  of  ar¬ 
tillery. 

Platforms  are  usually  made  of  wood, 
and  sometimes  of  stone.  Platforms  for 
mortars  are  made  quite  level. 

Traversing  Platform.  Sec  Travers¬ 
ing. 

Platform,  (Platcfurme,  FrJ  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  a  kind  of  terrace  walk, 
whence  a  full  view  may  be  taken  in  a 
garden.  It  is  also  used  for  a  floor 
on  the  top  of  a  building,  whence  a 
prospect  may  be  taken  of  the  adjacent 
country,  as  may  be  seen  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France. 

PLATINA,  a  metal  used  for  touch- 
holes,  and  preferred,  for  that  purpose, 
to  gold.  The  platina  or  gold  touch-hole 
has  the  advantage  over  the  common  one, 
of  being  less  liable  to  become  enlarged, 
because  it  is  enabled  to  resist  the  che¬ 
mical  effect  of  the  nitrous  acid,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  combustion  of  the  powder, 
which  is  not  able  to  decompose  either 
of  these  metals  so  readily  as  iron,  or 
any  of  the  grosser  species. 

PLATINE  de  lumitre,  Fr.  the  same 
as  plaque  de  plumb,  as  far  as  it  regards 
cannon.  With  respect  to  tnusquets, 
and  other  fire-arms,  it  means  that  part 
of  the  hammer  which  covers  the  pan. 

Platine,  (according  to  the  author  of 
the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Militaire, 
published  in  1801),  when  applied  gene¬ 
rally,  signifies  the  whole  of  a  lock  be¬ 
longing  to  a  musquet  or  fire-arm. 

PLATOON,  in  military  affairs,  was 
formerly  a  small  body  of  men,  in  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  foot,  &c.  that  fired  alternately. 
A  battalion  was  then  generally  divided 
into  16  platoons,  exclusive  of  the  gre¬ 
nadiers,  which  formed  2  or  4  platoons, 
more  or  less,  as  occasion  required.  At 
present  the  battalion  is  generally  divided 
into  wings,  grand  divisions,  divisions, 
(or  companies)  subdivisions,  and  sec¬ 
tions;  and  the  word  platoon  is  seldom 
used,  except  to  denote  a  number,  (from 
10  to  20)  of  recruits  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  ;  in  which  case  it 
may  be  considered  synoninious  with 
company. 

PLATRAS,  Fr.  rubbish,  such  as 
ashes,  pieces  of  broken  brick,  mortar, 
&c.  [t  is  used  by  refiners,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  distilling  saltpetre  into  proper 
vessels. 

They  likewise  extract  saltpetre  out  of 
this  rubbish,  after  having  pounded  it  well 
together,  and  pressed  it  through  a  wash. 
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PLATRE,  Fr.  plaster;  parget;  point; 
plaster  made  of  lime  for  building,  &r. 
The  French  say,  figuratively,  Battre 
quelqu  un  comme  pldlre,  to  beat  a  person 
to  mummy._ 

PLATRE,  Fr.  literally  plastered; 
patched  up.  The  French  say  figurative¬ 
ly,  Ministere  platr't,  a  patched  up  minis¬ 
try,  pr  a  ministry  made  up  of  odds  and 
ends,  or  discordant  materials,  and  su¬ 
perficially  covered. 

PLATRER,  Fr.  to  plaster;  to  patch; 

to  daub  over. 

PLAT-rein,  in  a  horse,  is  a  vein  on 
the  inside  of  each  fore  thigh,  a  little 
below  the  elbow,  some  call  it  the  basilic 
vein. 

The  bleeding  of  this  vein  may  be 
stopped,  when  cut,  bv  filling  the  orifice 
with  the  wool  of  a  rabbit  or  hare,  and 
afterwards  sewing  up  the  skin  in  two 
parts,  upon  which  a  little  matter  will 
collect;  but  by  greasing  the  wound,  it 
will  be  healed  in  a  few  days. 

Plats  dc  balance,  Fr.  the  two  dishes, 
or  plates,  of  a  pair  of  scales. 

PLAY,  is  occasionally  applied  to  mi¬ 
litary  action;  as  the  canuon  play  upon 
the  enemy,  &c. 

To  Play,  to  have  the  different  instru¬ 
ments  of  a  band  sounded.  Hence  the 
band  is  ordered  to  play ;  a  privilege 
which  in  many  regiments  is  confined  to 
the  commanding  officer,  particularly  at 
parades. 

Play,  game;  practice  of  gaming; 
contest  at  a  game.  Also,  gambling,  or 
risking  money. 

Foul  Play,  a  method  of  playing,  by 
which  undue  advantage  is  taken ;  as  by 
cogging,  securing,  Nc.  See  Jeu  de  Ha¬ 
zard. 

Play -debt,  commonly  called  a  debt  of 
honour,  debt  contracted  by  gaming,  and 
w  hich  must  be  discharged  at  the  expence 
of  every  other  obligation ;  fashionable 
honour  being  cousideied,  in  this  case, 
as  paramount  to  common  honesty  ! 

PLEBEIAN,  from  the  Latin  plebeius, 
any  person  of  the  situation  or  condition 
of  the  common  people.  The  term  is 
chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  were  divided  into  sena¬ 
tors,  knights,  and  plebeians,  or  com¬ 
mon  people. 

PLEDGE,  in  a  military  sense,  any 
thing  given  as  warrant  or  security.  Offi¬ 
cers  who  undertake  commands,  &c. 
tacitly  give  a  pledge  to  their  sovereign, 
and  to  their  country,  for  the  necessary 
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talent  and  qualifications  required  ;  and 
no  pledge  should  be  admitted  without  a 
forfeit. 

PLEDGET,  the  same  as  bolster,  com¬ 
press,  in  surgery,  a  kind  of  flat  tent, 
which  is  laid  over  a  wound  to  imbibe 
the  superfluous  humours  that  ooze  out, 
and  to  keep  it  clean. 

PLEIN  du  mur,  Fr.  the  main  part 
or  body  of  a  wall. 

Cour  PLENIERE,  Fr.  an  open  court, 
to  which  every  body  has  access.  In  the 
ancient  times  of  France,  when  the 
Grand  Monarque  signified  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  present  at  a  solemn  as¬ 
sembly  of  his  nobles,  &c.  or  having 
magnificent  tournaments,  public  notice 
was  given  that  a  cour  pleniere,  or  open 
court,  would  be  held.  This  was  done, 
in  order  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  fo¬ 
reign  princes  to  appear  in  person. 

PLESION,  a  particular  formation  of 
troops  in  close  column,  which  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Dumenil  Durand,  a  French 
military  writer,  of  whom  Guibert 
speaks. 

PLEUVOIR,  Fr.  to  rain;  to  pour. — 
The  French  say,  figuratively,  (when  there 
is  a  heavy  discharge  of  musquetry  di¬ 
rected  against  any  particular  quarter,) 
il  y  pleut  r/es  mousquetades  ;  les  coups 
de  mousquet  y  p/euvent ;  musquet-shots 
pour  upon  that  quarter;  musquet-shots 
rain,  or  come  down  in  torrents. 

PLIER,  Fr.  to  give  way. 

Unt  aile  qui  Plie,  Fr.  in  a  military 
sense,  the  wing  of  an  army  which  gives 
way.  When  this  occurs,  it  behoves  a 
wise  and  executive  general  to  send  im¬ 
mediate  support,  for  the  whole  army  is 
endangered  by  the  least  impression  on 
that  quarter.  The  French  say  figura¬ 
tively  of  a  general  who  drives  every 
thing  before  him,  Tout  plie  devant  lui, 
or  every  thing  gives  way  before  him. 

Plier  a  la  premiere  charge,  Fr.  to 
give  way,  or  fall  back  at  the  first  onset. 

Plier  et  retourner  d  la  charge,  Fr. 
to  give  way  at  first,  but  to  return  again 
to  the  charge. 

Plier  also  signifies  to  step  out  of  the 
ranks,  or  to  deform  the  alignement. — 
Hence  plier  lepied,  to  step  out  in  a  dis¬ 
orderly  manner. 

PLINTH,  the  square  member  which 
serves  as  a  foundation  to  the  base  of  a 
pillar;  so  called  from  the  Greek  wXiS©-, 
a  brick.  It  is  used  as  the  foundation 
of  columns,  seeming  to  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  intended  to  prevent  the  bottom 


of  the  primitive  wooden  pillars  from 
rotting. 

Plinth  of  a  statue,  a  base  or  stand, 
either  flat,  round,  or  square,  serving  to 
support  a  statue. 

Plinth  of  a  wall,  a  term  used  by 
bricklayers  for  two  or  three  rows  of 
bricks,  which  advance  out  from  the 
wall;  or  it  is  used  generally  to  signify 
every  flat,  high  moulding,  serving  in  a 
front  wall  to  mark  the  floors,  or  to  sus- 
stain  the  eaves  of  a  wall,  and  the  lar¬ 
mier  or  drip  of  a  chimney.  Vitruvius 
calls  the  Tuscan  abacus,  plinth,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  a 
brick :  it  is  also  called  orlo. 

PLOMB,  Fr.  lead;  a  plummet,  or 
small  piece  of  lead,  which  is  attached  to 
some  packthread,  so  that  it  may  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  It 
is  used  by  miners.  The  packthread  by 
which  it  hangs  is  called  fouel,  or  whip¬ 
cord. 

Plomb  also  comprehends,  in  its  sig¬ 
nification,  all  sorts  of  shot,  except  can¬ 
non-shot,  used  in  fire-arms.  The  French 
say,  la  ville  a  etc forcee  de  capituler,faute 
de  plomb,  (i.e.  balles  de  mousquet)  et  de 
poudre,  the  town  was  forced  or  obliged 
to  capitulate  through  the  want  of  shot 
and  gunpowder. 

A  Plomb,  Fr.  the  perpendicular  po¬ 
sition  of  any  body  or  substance.  Une 
muraille  est  d  plomb,  a  wall  is  in  a 
straight  perpendicular  direction. 

Donner  d  Plomb,  Fr.  to  fall  verti¬ 
cally,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  in  certain 
latitudes. 

Etre  a  Plomb,  Fr.  to  stand  upright. 

Marcher  a  Plomb,  Fr.  to  march  with 
a  firm,  steady  pace. 

This  word  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sub¬ 


stantive,  viz.  perdre  son  aplomb,  to  lose 
one’s  balance. 

Manquer  d' aplomb,  Fr.  to  be  unsteady. 

PLOMBANT,  Fr.  plumbing,  or  try¬ 
ing  the  straightness  of  a  work  by  a 
plumb-rule. 

PLOMB  de  sonde,  Fr.  sounding-line. 
Plomb  a  chas,  Fr.  an  instrument 
made  of  copper  or  brass.  SeePLUMB- 
Rule. 

Plomb  de  Mine,} 

.IB,  S 


Fr.  black  lead. 


Mine  de  Plomb, 

Plomb  noir,  Fr.  common  or  ordinary 
lead.  The  French  say,  figuratively,  Cet 
officier  a  du  plomb  dans  la  tele,  that  offi¬ 
cer  is  a  deliberate  cool  man. 

Plomb,  Fr.  bullets;  shot.  Le  plomb 
vole,  the  bullets  fly  about.  The  French 
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say,  Craindre  n't  plomb,  ni fr.r,  not  to 
fear  either  gun  or  sword. 

PLOMBAGINE,  Fr.  lead  and  silver 
ore  intermixed. 

PLOMBATURE,  Fr.  solder  of  lead 
or  tin. 

PLOMBEAU,  Fr.  a  plummet,  or  any 
weight  of  lead  ;  whence  Le  poids  d  p lout- 
beau,  the  Roman  beam,  or  stelleer. 

Plombeau  d'  unc  epee,  Fr.  the  pom¬ 
mel  of  a  sword. 

PLOMBEE,  Fr.  a  pellet  of  lead. 

PLONGEE,  Fr.  a  term  used  in  ar¬ 
tillery  to  express  the  action  of  a  bomb, 
&c.  which  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
curve  it  describes,  takes  a  downward  di¬ 
rection  to  strike  its  object. 

Plongse  du  Rampart,  Fr.  the  slope 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  parapet,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  rampart,  is  so  called.  The 
slope  is  likewise  named  talus  superieur, 
or  upper  talus. 

PLONGEONS,  Fr.  artificial  fire¬ 
works,  which  are  shot  into  water,  and 
rise  again  without  being  extinguished. 

Plongeons,  Fr.  plungers  or  divers. 
Men  of  this  description  ought  always  to 
accompany  an  army,  for  the  purpose 
of  swimming  under  bridges  of  buats, 
&c.  aud  making  apertures  in  their  bot¬ 
toms. 

PLONGER,  Fr.  literally  to  plunge : 
a  term  used  to  signify  all  discharges 
which  are  made  by  cannon,  musquetry, 
from  any  height,  such  as  the  rampart, 
&c.  into  the  fosse,  or  upon  the  adjacent 
country. 

pliJg,  or  breech  pateut,  called,  also, 
chambered  plug.  In  a  book  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  entitled  Scloppetaria,  there  is, 
in  page  115,  the  following  observation 
relative  to  thisarticle:  “  Patent  breeches, 
or  chambered  plugs,  are  acknowledged 
to  require  less  powder,  and  to  be  less 
liable  to  stop  up,  than  the  plugs  com¬ 
monly  used.  The  excavation  of  the 
breech  should  be  made  to  contain,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  exact  quantity  of 
powder  intended  to  be  used.  This  ex¬ 
cavation  having  been  thus  made  to  con¬ 
tain  the  charge  of  powder,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  grains  from  being  bruised 
by  the  force  of  the  ramrod  in  driving 
down  the  ball,  the  upper  part  should  be 
bored  away,  or  countersunk,  so  as  to  be 
capable  ot  receiving  about  a  quarter  part 
of  the  lower  hemisphere  of  the  ball.” 

PLUIE  de  feu,  Fr.  literally  a  shower 
or  rain  of  fiie.  It  signifies  a  certaiu 
quantity  of  artificial  fireworks,  whose 


discharge  falls  in  regular  sparks,  with* 
out  ever  deviating  into  a  serpentine  di* 
rection. 


PLUMASSIER,  a  word  taken  from 
the  French,  signifying  a  dealer  or  chap¬ 
man  in  feathers. 

PLUM.E,  the  iron  plates,  of  which 
the  pieces  of  ancient  armour  were  com¬ 
posed,  for  the  defeuce  of  the  chest, 
arms,  thighs,  and  legs.  They  were  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
feathers  of  a  bird.  Hence  the  cuirasses 
themselves,  or  coverings  for  the  thighs, 
&c.  were  called  plumatse. 

PLUMB,  PLUMMET,  a  leaden  or 
other  weight,  let  down  at  the  end  of  a 
string  or  piece  of  catgut  to  regulate  any 
work  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  or  to  sound  the  depth  of  any  thing. 
It  is  of  great  use  to  the  artillerist,  as 
well  as  to  the  engineer. 

Plumb  rule,  Plumb  line ,  (Plumb 
d’outrier,¥r.)  an  instrument  used  by  car¬ 
penters,  masons,  &c.  to  draw  perpen¬ 
diculars,  in  order  to  judge  whether 
walls  be  upright,  planes  horizontal,  and 
the  like.  It  consists  of  a  small  piece  of 
lead,  or  other  metal,  fastened  to  tbo 
end  of  a  thread  or  cord,  which  descends 
along  a  plate  of  iron  or  brass,  and  when 
it  is  raised  perpendicular  on  another, 
it  becomes  a  level. 

Pilots,  at  sea,  likewise  ascertain  their 
soundings  by  it.  In  the  forming  of  re¬ 
cruits  it  is  particularly  advantageous; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 

Plummets  which  vibrate  the  required 
times  of  march  in  a  minute,  are  of  great 
utility,  and  can  alone  prevent,  or  cor¬ 
rect  uncertainty  of  movement;  they 
must  be  in  the  possession  of,  and  be 
constantly  referred  to  by  each  instruc¬ 
tor  of  a  squad.  The  several  lengths  of 
plummets,  swinging  the  times  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  marches  in  a  minute,  are  as  fol¬ 
low  : 


Steps  In.  Hund. 
in  a  minute. 

Ordinary  time  -  75  24  96 

Quick  time  -  108  12  03 

Quickest,  or  wheel- } 
nig  tune  -  S 

A  musket  ball,  suspended  by  a  string, 
which  is  not  subject  to  stretch,  (and 
must  of  course  be  kept  constantly  dryy 
and  on  which  are  marked  the  different 
required  lengths,  will  answer  the  above 
purpose,  may  he  easily  acquired,  and 
should  be  frequently  compared  with  au 
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accurate  standard  in  the  adjutant’s  or 
serjeant-major's  possession.  The  length 
of  the  plummet  is  to  be  measured  from 
the  point  of  suspension  to  the  center  of 
the  ball. 

Accurate  distances  of  steps  must  also 
be  marked  out  on  the  ground,  along 
which  the  soldier  should  be  practised  to 
march,  and  thereby  acquire  the  just 
length  of  pace. 

Plumb  line  also  signifies,  among  ar¬ 
tificers,  a  perpendicular,  which  is  so 
called,  because  it  is  usually  described  by 
means  of  a  plummet. 

PLUMBAT.E,  leaden  balls  which 
were  shot  out  of  cross-bows  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  soldiers. 

PLUME,  feathers  worn  by  soldiers 
in  the  hat  or  helmet. 

Plume,  Fr.  See  Pen. 

Coup  de  Plume,  Fr.  Stroke  of  the 
pen. 

PLUMET,  Fr.  plume,  feather.  An 
ornament  which  is  worn  by  military 
men  in  their  hats.  It  succeeded  the 
panache,  or  bunch  of  feathers,  that 
formerly  adorned  the  helmets. 

PLUMP,  an  old  word,  now  corrupted 
to  clump,  signifying  a  cluster;  any  num¬ 
ber  joined  in  one  mass;  as  certain 
plumps  of  Scottish  horsemen. 

PLUNDER,  hostile  pillage,  or  spoils 
taken  in  war. 

To  PLUNGE,  to  rush  rapidly  down; 
as  the  artillery  plunged  from  the  heights. 

PLUS,  in  algebra,  commonly  denotes 
majus,  more:  its  character  is  4*.  Thus 
5  +  7  is  read  5  plus  7,  and  is  equal  to 
12. 

PLUSH,  a  kind  of  stuff,  with  a  sort  of 
velvet  nap  or  shag  on  one  side,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  woof  of  a  single  woollen  thread, 
and  a  double  warp ;  the  one  of  two  wool¬ 
len  threads  twisted,  the  other  goat’s  or 
camel’s  hair ;  though  there  are  plushes 
entirely  of  worsted,  others  of  hair,  and 
others  again  of  silk,  cotton,  &c.  White 
plush  breeches  have  been  often  worn  by 
English  dragoons.  They  resist  moisture, 
and  are  easily  cleaned.  Blue  plush  pan¬ 
taloons  are  worn  by  the  Royal  Artillery 
Drivers. 

PLUTEUS,  a  defensive  machine, 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
It  was  composed  of  wicker  hurdles  laid 
for  a  roof  on  the  top  of  posts,  which  the 
soldiers,  who  went  under  it  for  shelter, 
bore  up  with  their  hands.  Kennett,  in 
page  238,  of  his  Roman  Antiquities, 


observes,  that  some  will  have  them,  aj 
well  as  the  vines,  to  have  been  contrived 
with  a  double  roof ;  the  first  and  lower 
roof  of  planks,  and  the  upper  roof  of 
hurdles,  to  break  the  force  of  any  blow, 
without  disordering  the  machine.  The 
plutei,  however,  were  of  a  different  fi¬ 
gure  from  the  vinete,  being  shaped  like 
an  arched  sort  of  waggon ;  some  having 
three  wheels,  so  conveniently  placed, 
that  the  machine  would  move  either 
way,  with  equal  ease.  They  were  put 
much  to  the  same  use  as  the  musculi. 
Father  Daniel,  the  jesuit,  in  his  history 
of  the  French  militia,  makes  mention  of 
this  machine.  He  quotes  a  passage  out 
of  a  poem,  intituled  the  Siege  of  Paris, 
by  Abbon,  the  Monk;  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  the  Normans  brought  up 
a  large  quantity  of  machines,  that  were 
called  plutei  by  the  Romans,  and  that 
seven  or  eight  soldiers  could  be  put 
under  cover  beneath  them.  He  further 
adds,  that  these  machines  were  covered 
with  bull  hides. 

The  moderns  have  imitated  these 
plutei  by  adopting  mantelets.  The  che¬ 
valier  Folard  mentions  having  seen  one 
at  the  siege  of  Philipeville,  of  a  triangu¬ 
lar  figure,  made  of  cork,  interlaced  be¬ 
tween  two  boards,  and  supported  by 
three  wheels  that  turned  upon  a  pivot. 

PNEUMATICS,  ( Pneumatique ,  Fr) 
the  doctrine  of  the  air,  or  the  laws 
whereby  it  is  condensed,  rarefied,  gravi¬ 
tated,  &c. 

Pneumatic  Engine  denotes  the  air 
pump. 

PODESTAT,  Fr.  a  magistrate  in  a 
free  town  or  citv;  particularly  in  Italy. 

POELE,  orPOILE,  Fr.  a  stove. 

PCENiE  Militares,  military  punish¬ 
ments.  Although,  under  the  word  pu¬ 
nishment,  we  have  touched  upon  this 
article,  we  shall,  nevertheless,  copy  from 
a  modern  French  author,  what  he  says 
upon  the  punishments  of  the  ancients; 
leaving  wise  men  to  determine,  whe¬ 
ther  the  soldiery  of  any  country  can  be 
kept  in  good  order  and  discipline,  with¬ 
out  bodily  chastisement.  Some  at¬ 
tempts  have  lately  been  made  to  prove 
they  might.  Sed  heu  spes  inanes  et  ir- 
ritus  hominum  labor  ! 

Military  punishments,  observes  this 
writer,  were  sufficiently  numerous  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  cases  of 
mutiny  or  desertion  of  standards,  they 
were  decimated;  that  is,  every  tentk 
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man  was  put  to  death.  Those  who  were 
detected  in  thieving,  either  lost  the 
right  hand,  or  were  bled  to  the  point  of 
death.  Deserters  were,  individually, 
whipped  in  the  public  streets,  and  then 
sold  for  slaves.  The  seditious  were  dis¬ 
missed  the  service  with  marks  of  infa¬ 
my.  Cowards  were  degraded  with  ig¬ 
nominy.  The  centurion,  when  guilty 
of  indiscipline,  & c.  was  deprived  of  the 
vine-branch  which  he  carried  as  an 
emblem  of  authority,  and  with  which 
he  chastiSfed  the  soldiers.  Soldiers  that 
quitted  their  ranks,  were  liable  to  be 
punished  with  the  vitis,  or  centurion’s 
rod.  They  were  sometimes  deprived 
of  all  nourishment,  except  that  of  a 
small  quantity  of  barley ;  at  others, 
they  were  driven  ignominiously  and  un¬ 
armed  out  of  the  limits  of  the  camp, 
and  thus  exposed  to  the  enemy.  When 
a  consul  entered  into  a  disgraceful  trea¬ 
ty,  he  was  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  in 
this  manner  sent  back  to  the  nation 
with  whom  he  had  signed  the  contract. 
There  were  various  other  modes  of  pu¬ 
nishing  officers  and  soldiers,  and  we  la¬ 
ment  that  human  nature  should  be  so 
constituted  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  any  thing  which  looks 
like  inhumanity.  The  modern  French, 
perhaps,  have  fewer  punishments 
amongst  them  than  any  other  nation ; 
but  what  they  want  in  variety,  they 
make  up  in  summary  execution.  The 
character  of  a  soldier  ought,  most  un¬ 
questionably,  to  be  considered  as  having 
features  in  it,  which  should  raise  him 
above  the  commonalty  of  mankind. — 
The  exercise  of  the  cane  and  cat-o-nine- 
tails,  seems  ill-suited  to  the  high  no¬ 
tions  which  even  a  private  soldier  in 
the  ranks  should  cherish.  We  know 
that  under  the  old  government  of 
France,  a  blow  was  always  looked  upon 
as  the  sure  forerunner  of  death.  The 
officer  never  quitted  the  man  who  had 
thus  degraded  him,  until  one  or  the 
other  was  destroyed;  and  the  private 
soldier,  if  struck  b  v  a  superior,  had  re¬ 
course  to  suicide,  as  the  only  reparation 
left  for  his  tarnished  honour.  With  his 
comrades,  he  decided  the  contest,  and 
avenged  his  character,  by  his  sabie. — 
AihI  yet,  notwithstanding  this  proud 
sense  of  manhood  in  the  individual,  the 
aggregate  body,  (as  may  be  seen  under 
the  article  Punitions  Corporelles,)  not 
only  submitted  to  see  acomrade  stripped, 
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but  even  lashed  him  up  and  dawn  the 
ranks  with  switches.  Nor  did  Home,  in 
her  most  enlightened  period,  think  it 
unwise  to  strike,  and  ignominiously  to 
expose,  those  men  who  were  the  terror 
of  other  nations.  With  respect  to  the 
British  empire,  it  is,  certainly,  matter 
of  doubt,  whether  the  example  of  mo¬ 
dern  Frauce  would  fit  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  its  inhabitants.  By  the 
frequency  of  capital  punishments  and 
executions,  death  has  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  rendered  so  familiar  to 
the  multitude,  that,  in  many  instances, 
dissolution  appears  less  terrific  than  bo¬ 
dily  correction,  or  exposure.  Let  any 
man,  for  example,  visit  Newgate,  after 
any  sessions  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
become  a  calm  and  reflecting  specta¬ 
tor  of  the  Drop;  he  will  there  see  me¬ 
lancholy  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  as¬ 
sertion  ;  he  will  there  also  discover, 
that  offences  in  the  minor  classes  of  de¬ 
linquency,  are  punished  with  death  by 
the  civil  code,  when  those  of  a  much 
more  mischievous  tendency  are  only 
chastised  by  corporal  punishment  in  the 
military.  But  he  will  also  conclude,  at 
least  the  writer  of  this  article  has  so 
concluded  from  personal  observation, 
that  the  loss  of  life  is  not  the  greatest 
loss  which  Englishmen  consider.  There 
is  a  high  spirit,  an  innate  shame  in  al¬ 
most  every  inhabitant  of  these  islands, 
which  makes  degradation  worse  than 
death  in  some  cases,  and  which  always 
afflicts  and  punishes  in  others.  Solitary 
confinement  has  been  tried  by  some  hu¬ 
mane  individuals, 'to  whose  lot  the  com¬ 
mand  of  battalions  has  fallen ;  and  by 
others,  extraordinary  duties  and  public 
exposure  before  their  comrades  have 
been  resorted  to.  But  while  this  mode 
of  punishment  has  succeeded,  once  or 
twice  in  some  particular  corps,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  bodily  chastisement  has  often 
been  manifest  elsewhere.  Under  ail 
these  varying  circumstances,  we  shall 
probably  conclude,  by  saying  (to  those 
who  fondly,  and  not  unkindly,  hope  to 
see  soldiers  what  they  have  never  yet 
been  found),  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke : 
“  If  you  expect  such  obedience,  amongst 
“  your  other  innovations  and  regenera- 
tions,  you  ought  to  make  a  revolution 
“  in  nature,  and  provide  a  new  con- 
“  stitution  for  the  human  inind.” — 
Burkes  Reflexions  on  the  Revolution  in 
France. 
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POETRY,  (Po'tsie,  Fr.)  See  Mar¬ 
tial  Songs. 

POGE,  Fr.  starboard ;  the  right  side 
of  a  ship. 

POIDS,  Fr.  weights. 

Poids  de  Marc,  Fr.  avoirdupois 
weight. 

Poids  Romain,  Fr.  troy  weight. 

Poids  dpeser  I’eau,  Fr.  waterpoise. 

Etre  de  Poids,  Fr.  to  weigh. 

Avec  Poids  et  mesure,  Fr.  with  care 
and  circumspection. 

POIGNARD,  Fr.  dagger,  poniard. 

Coup  de  Poignard,  Fr.  a  stab. 

POIGNARDER,  Fr.  to  stab. 

POIGNEE,  Fr.  handful,  Poignee 
d’  homines,  a  handful  of  men ;  a  small 
number. 

Poignee,  Fr.  handle  of  a  sword. 

La  Poignee,  Fr.  the  handle. 

POIL,  Fr.  hair  about  the  body. 
The  French  make  a  distinction  between 
the  hair  which  covers  animals  and  the 
bodies  of  human  creatures,  and  that 
which  grows  upon  the  head  of  the  hu¬ 
man  species.  They  say,  cheveiu:  de  la 
tete,  and  poll  du.  corps.  They  also  ap¬ 
ply  the  word  crins  to  the  hair  of  a 
horse,  particularly  to  the  mane  and 
tail. 

Monter  un  cheval  «Poil,  Fr.  to  ride 
a  horse  without  a  saddle. 

Un  brave  a  trois  Poils,  Fr.  a  figura¬ 
tive  expression  to  describe  a  bully,  or 
gasconading  fellow. 

POINCON,  Fr.  a  puncheon;  bod¬ 
kin.  It  is  likewise  an  instrument  which 
is  used  in  the  making  of  artificial  fire¬ 
works,  being  called  poingon  a  arret, 
from  a  piece  of  iron  running  cross-ways 
near  the  point,  to  prevent  it  from  en¬ 
tering  too  far. 

Poincon,  ou  Aiguille,  Fr.  an  upright 
piece  of  wood,  whereat  all  the  smaller 
rafters  meet  in  a  point.  Poingon  also  sig¬ 
nifies  the  tree  or  spindle  of  a  machine, 
upon  which  it  turns  in  a  vertical  direc¬ 
tion,  as  is  the  case  in  a  crane. 

Poincon  d’  unetour,  Fr.  the  ball,  or 
middle  ot  the  top,  of  a  round  tower; 
that  part  whereon  a  weathercock  is 
usually  planted. 

POING,  Fr.  the  fist. 

Coup  de  Poing,  Fr.  blows  given  with 
the  fist. 

POINT, a  steel  instrument,  of  various 
use  in  several  arts.  Engravers,  etchers, 
wood-cutters,  stone-cutters,  &c.  use 
points  to  trace  their  designs  on  copper, 
wood,  or  stone. 
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Point.  This  term  is  frequently  used 
in  a  military  sense,  as  point  of  inter¬ 
section,  intermediate  point,  Sgc. — The 
several  applications  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  General  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions. 

Point,  particular  place  to  which  any 
thing  is  directed.  Hence,  to  concentrate 
all  your  forces,  and  to  bring  them  to 
bear  upon  one  point.  There  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  whole  science  of  war,  a 
more  difficult  thing  than  to  watch  the 
motions,  &c.  of  your  enemy,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  able  to  discover  his 
weak  points,  and  in  so  doing,  to  bring 
your  whole  strength  to  bear  upon  them. 
In  this  consists  half,  if  not  all,  the  abi¬ 
lity  of  an  executive  general.  But  no 
man  can  be  said  to  possess  this  indis¬ 
pensable  talent  in  warfare  who  has  not 
a  military  mind.  See  Military  Mind. 

Point,  in  geometry,  according  to 
Euclid,  is  a  quantity  which  has  no  parts, 
being  indivisible ;  and  according  to 
others,  that  which  terminates  itself  on 
every  side,  and  which  has  no  bounda¬ 
ries  distinct  from  itself.  This  is  a  ma¬ 
thematical  point,  and  is  only  conceived 
by  the  imagination ;  yet  herein  all  mag¬ 
nitude  begins  and  ends,  its  flux  gene¬ 
rating  a  line,  that  of  a  line  a  surface, 
&c.  A  line  can  only  cut  another  in  a 
point. 

Point,  or  points  of  distance,  in  per¬ 
spective,  is  a  point,  or  points, (for  there 
are  sometimes  two  of  them)  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  the  point  of 
sight. 

Accidental  Points,  or  Contingent 
Points,  in  perspective,  are  certain 
points  wherein  such  objects  as  may  be 
thrown  negligently,  and  without  order, 
under  the  plan,  do  tend  to  terminate. — 
For  this  reason  they  are  not  drawu  to 
the  point  of  sight,  nor  the  points  of 
distance,  but  meet  accidentally,  or  at 
random,  in  the  horizon. 

Point  of  the  Front,  in  perspective, 
is  when  we  have  the  object  directly  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  not  more  on  one  side  than 
the  other,  in  which  case  it  only  shews 
the  foreside;  and  if  it  be  below  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  a  little  of  the  top  too,  but  nothing 
of  the  side,  unless  the  object  be  poiy- 
gonous. 

Third  Point,  is  a  point  taken  at  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  line  of  distance,  wherein 
all  the  diagonals,  drawn  from  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  geometrical  plane,  con¬ 
cur. 
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Objective.  PorNT,  a  point  on  a  geome¬ 
trical  plane,  whose  representation  is 
required  on  the  perspective  plane. 

Point  of  concourse,  in  optics,  is  that 
wherein  converging  rays  meet ;  more 
commonly  called  the  focus. 

Point  of  dispersion,  is  that  wherein 
the  rays  begin  to  diverge,  usually  called 
the  virtual  focus. 

Covering  Point,  a  point  which,  in 
changes  of  position,  materially  concerns 
the  movement  of  one  line  with  another. 

When  a  change  of  position  is  made  on 
a  flank  or  central  point  of  the  first  line, 
the  movement  of  its  covering  point,  of 
the  second  line,  determines  the  new  re¬ 
lative  situation  of  that  second  line. 

To  find  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to 
premise,  that  if  a  circle  is  described 
from  any  point  (A)  of  a  first  line  (AE) 
with  a  radius  equal  to  the  distance  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  lines  :  then  its  covering 
point  (a)  at  that  time  in  the  second  line 
will  be  always  in  the  circumference  of 
that  circle,  at  such  place  as  the  second 
line  becomes  a  tangent  to  the  circle. — 
Should  the  first  line,  therefore,  make  a 
change  of  position  (AK)  either  on  a 
flank  or  central  point  (A ;)  its  covering 
point  (a)  will  move  so  as  still  to  preserve 
and  halt  in  its  relative  situation  (a, 2), 
and  by  the  movement  and  halt  of  that 
point  preceded  by  the  one  (d)  of  inter¬ 
section,  every  other  part  of  the  second 
line,  either  by  following  them,  or  by 
yielding  from  them,  is  regulated  and  di¬ 
rected.  Betwixt  the  old  and  new  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  covering  point  (a),  and  equi¬ 
distant  from  each,  lies  the  point  (d), 
where  the  old  and  new  positions  of  the 
second  line  intersect,  and  which  is  a 
most  material  one  in  the  movement  of 
that  line. 

Point  of  Honour.  See  Honour. 

Point  of  Appui,  the  point  upon  which 
a  line  of  troops  is  formed.  When  the 
right  stands  in  front,  and  the  column  is 
marching  to  form,  the  first  halted  com¬ 
pany,  division,  &c.  is  the  point  of  ap¬ 
pui;  and  when  the  right  is  in  front, 
the  distant  point  of  formation  is  the  left. 

Point  of  Intersection  ( point  di1  inter¬ 
section,  Fr.j  the  point  where  two  lines 
intersect  each  other. 

Intermediate  Point  (point  interm'e- 
diaire,  Fr.J  In  marching  forward  that 
is  called  an  intermediate  point  which 
lies  between  the  spot  marched  from, -and 
the  spot  towards  which  you  are  advan¬ 
cing.  In  forming  line,  the  center  point 
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between  the  right  and  left  is  the  inter¬ 
mediate  point.  It  is  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
sequence  to  every  body  of  troops,  ad¬ 
vancing  or  retreating,  but  especially 
in  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  to  find 
an  intermediate  point  between  two 
given,  and  perhaps,  inaccessible  objects. 
The  line  of  march  is  preserved  by  these 
means  in  its  perpendicular  direction,  and 
every  column  may  be  enabled  to  ascer¬ 
tain  its  relative  point  of  entry  in  the 
same  line. 

Point  of  Alignment,  (point  (T  aligne- 
ment,  Fr.)  the  point  which  troops  form 
upon,  and  dress  by. 

Point  of  Formation,  a  point  taken, 
upon  which  troops  are  formed  in  mili¬ 
tary  order. 

Point  of  View,  specific  survey  of  a 
thing,  intellectual  or  otherwise. 

Military  Point  of  View,  a  survey  of 
things  or  objects  with  reference  to  mili¬ 
tary  operations  only. 

Point  of  View,  in  architecture,  is  a 
point  at  a  certain  distance  from  a  build¬ 
ing  or  other  object,  wherein  the  eye  has 
the  most  advantageous  view  or  prospect, 
of  the  same.  This  point  is  usually  at  a 
distance  equal  to  the  height  of  the  build¬ 
ing- 

A  vague  or  indeterminate  point  has  a 
different  effect  from  the  point  of  view, 
in  that,  in  looking  at  a  building  from  an 
indeterminate  point,  the  eye  can  only 
form  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  its 
mass,  by  comparing  it  with  other  build¬ 
ings  adjacent  to  it. 

Perpendicular  Point,  the  point  upon 
which  troops  march  in  a  straight  forward 
direction. 

Relative  Points,  the  points  by  which 
the  parallelism  of  a  march  is  pre¬ 
served. 

Point  of  passing,  the  ground  on 
which  one  or  more  bodies  of  armed  men 
march  by  a  reviewing  general. 

Point  to  salute  at,  the  spot  on  which 
the  reviewing  geueral  stands.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  understood  lite¬ 
rally,  as  every  infantry  officer,  when  he 
arrives  within  six  paces  of  the  general, 
recovers  his  sword  and  drops  it,  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  that  situation  until  lie  shall  have 
passed  him  a  prescribed  number  of 
paces.  The  cavalry  salute  within  the 
breadth  of  the  horse’s  neck,  the  instant 
the  object  is  uncovered. 

Point  of  War,  a  loud  and  impressive 
beat  of  the  drum,  the  perfect  execution 
of  which  requires  great  skill  and  ac- 
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tivity.  The  point  of  war  is  beat  when 
a  battalion  charges. 

Foim-blank,  in  gunnery,  denotes 
the  shot  of  a  piece  levelled  horizontally, 
without  either  mounting  or  sinking  the 
muzzle.  In  shooting  thus,  the  bullet 
is  supposed  to  go  in  a  direct  line,  and 
not  to  move  in  a  curve,  as  bombs  and 
highly  elevated  random  shots  do.  We 
say  supposed  to  go  in  a  direct  line,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  certain  that  a  shot  cannot  fly 
any  part  of  its  range  in  a  right  line  strict¬ 
ly  taken;  but  the  greater  the  velocity, 
the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a  right  line; 
or  the  less  crooked  its  range.  The 
French  point  blank,  or  but  en  blanc,  is 
what  the  British  artillery  call  the  line  of 
metal  elevation;  which,  in  most  guns,  is 
between  one  and  two  degrees. 

Point  of  light  (Point  de  vue,  Fr.)  ) 

Point  if  the  eye  ( Point  d’acil,  Fr.)  \ 
called  also  principal  point,  and  perspec¬ 
tive  point,  is  a  point  in  perspective,  in 
the  axis  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  central  ray 
where  the  same  is  intersected  by  the 
horizon.  It  is  called  the  point  of  the 
eye,  or  ocular  point,  because  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  eye  of  the  person,  who  is 
to  view  the  piece  or  object. 

Side-Poiwi,  the  point  of  oblique  view, 
or  of  the  side,  is  when  we  see  the  ob¬ 
ject  aside  of  us,  and  only  as  it  were 
aslant,  or  with  the  corner  of  one  eye, 
the  eye,  however,  being  all  the  while  op¬ 
posite  to  the  point  of  light;  in  which 
case,  we  view  the  object  laterally  or 
sideways,  and  it  presents  to  us  two 
faces. 

Point  du  jour,  Fr.  break  of  day; 
dawn. 

De  Point  en  blanc,  Fr.  point-blank. 

A  Point,  Fr.  in  time. 

A  Point  notnme,  Fr.  seasonably. 

De  Point  en  Point,  Fr.  thoroughly; 
completely. 

PoiNTrfe  Niveau,  Fr.  in  levelling,  the 
extremities  or  ends  of  an  horizontal  line 
seen  by  the  eye. 

Point  de  portage,  Fr.  the  highest 
pitch  to  which  water  may  be  raised,  so 
as  to  let  it  flow  one  way  or  the  other. 

Point  Physique,  Fr.  that  object  which 
is  least  visible,  or  of  which  the  eye  is 
least  sensible,  marked  by  a  pen,  or  dot¬ 
ted  by  the  point  of  a  compass. 

POINTAL,  Fr.  any  piece  of  timber, 
or  upright  which  serves  to  support  beams, 
or  rafters  that  have  given  way;  or  which 
can  be  used  to  sustain  anv  other  object. 

Pointe  de  Terre,  Fr.  a  point  of  land, 
a  cape. 
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La  Pointe,  Fr.  the  point  of  the 
sword. 

Pointe  d’un  Bastion,  Fr.  the  exterior 
angle  of  a  bastion. 

La  Pointe  de  I’Aile  droit e  d’une 
armee,  Fr.  the  head  of  the  fight  wing  of 
an  army. 

Pointer,  Fr.  to  point :  as  pointer  un 
canon,  to  point  a  cannon.  The  French 
also  say,  aff  'uter  un  canon. 

Pointer  une  troupe  ennanie,  Fr.  to 
fall  unexpectedly  upon  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  throw  it  into  disorder  by 
a  sudden  attack  with  the  bayonet,  pike, 
or  svrord. 

POINTEUR,  Fr.  the  man  who  points 
a  gun. 

POINTEURS,  Fr.  levellers.  Officers 
in  the  old  French  artillery,  who  were 
subordinate  to  the  extraordinary  com¬ 
missaries;  but  who  were  never  employed 
except  upon  field  service. 

POINTING  of  a  gun  or  mortar,  is 
the  placing  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
so  as  to  hit  the  object,  or  to  come  as 
near  it  as  possible. 

POINTS,  Fr.  holes,  as  Points  des 
ctriers,  stirrup  holes. 

Points  of  command,  all  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  a  military  injunction  or  order. 

Cardinal  Points  (points  cardinaux, 
Fr.)  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 
A  tent  cannot  be  properly  pitched,  un¬ 
less  these  four  points  are  minutely  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  weather-cords  derive 
all  their  stay  by  being  correctly  carried 
to  those  points. 

Points  d'appui,  Fr.  basis,  support. 
The  general  signification  of  this  term  ex¬ 
presses  the  different  advantageous  posts, 
such  as  castles,  fortified  villages,  &c. 
which  the  general  of  an  army'  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  in  order  to  secure  his  natural 
position.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  they 
mean  those  points  which  are  taken  up  in 
movements  and  evolutions.  See  Point 
of  appui. 

Vertical  Points,  (points  verticaux, 
Fr.)  two  points  in  the  globe,  one  of 
which  is  directly  over  our  heads,  and 
the  other  under  our  feet.  They  are 
called  in  astronomy,  the  zenith  and  the 
nadir. 

Collateral  Points,  (points  collate- 
raux,  Fr.)  two  points  in  the  globe  where 
the  sun  rises  and  sets,  called  East  and 
West,  which  the  French  likewise  name 
orient  and  Occident,  or  levant  and  cou- 
chant. 

POIRE  a  Poudre,  Fr.  a  powder-horn. 
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It  is  sometimes  called  Poire,  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  pear. 

To  POISON  a  Piece  (enclouer  une 
piece, Pr.)  in  gunnery,  to  clog  ornail  itup. 

POISSARDS,  Fr.  fish-women;  Bi‘- 
lingsgate  sluts.  These  creatures  were 
extremely  active  during  the  height  of  the 
French  Revolution;  particularly  in  Pa¬ 
ris,  where  they  were  ironically  called 
dames  de  la  Halle. 

In  1789,  these  ladies  paid  a  visit  to 
the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  at  the 
courtof  Versailles, accompanied  bv  some 
of  the  French  guards,  &c.  and  obliged 
their  Majesties  to  come  to  Paris.  The 
famous  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  at 
the  head  of  this  motley  crew. 

POISSON  d’euu  de  vie,  Fr.  a  quartern 
of  brandy ;  a  spirit  formerly  exported 
to  other  nations  by  France,  but  since 
her  revolution,  chiefly  consumed  by  her 
soldiery. 

POITRAIL,  ( Poitrail ,  Fr.)  the  rea¬ 
son-piece,  or  master-beam  in  timber-build¬ 
ings,  by  which  a  front  wall  is  supported. 

POITREL,  armour  for  the  breast  of 
a  horse.  It  is  generally  written  poitrail, 
and  signifies  the  breast  or  chest  of  a 
horse,  as  well  as  the  armour  for  its  de¬ 
fence.  Also,  in  harness,  the  breast  lea¬ 
ther. 

POIX,  Fr.  pitch. 

Porx  resine,  Fr.  rosin. 

POLACRE,  Fr.  a  lappelled  coat. 

POLACRE,  or  Polaque,  Fr.  a  Le¬ 
vantine  vessel,  which  carries  a  smack- 
sail  on  the  mizei;  mast,  and  square 
sails  on  the  main-mast  and  bow-sprit. 

POLAIRE,  Fr.  polar.  . 

POLBOWNICK,  according  to  the 
last  published  Military  Dictionary  in 
France,  the  colonel  of  a  Polish  regiment 
is  so  called. 

POLE,  in  a  four-wheel  carriage,  is 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  hind  axle- 
tree,  and  passes  between  the  fore  axle- 
tree,  and  its  bolster,  fastened  with  the 
pole-pin,  so  as  to  move  about  it;  keep¬ 
ing  the  fore  and  hind  carriages  together. 

Pole,  (pole,  Fr.)  one  of  the  two 
points  upon  which  the  globe  turns : — 
One  is  called  Arctic,  and  the  other  An¬ 
tarctic  pole;  i.e.  the  Northern  and 
the-Sonthern. 

POLEMICAL  (Polemique,  Fr.)  con¬ 
troversial;  disputative;  in  military  mat¬ 
ters,  of  or  belonging  tu  war  or  fighting. 

POLES,  in  castrametation,  long  round 
pieces  of  wood,  bv  which  a  marquee  or 
tent  is  supported.  There  are  three  sorts, 
viz. 
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Ridge- Pole,  a  long  round  piece  of 
wood,  which  runs  along  the  top  of  an 
officer's  tent  or  marquee,  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  other  poles,  viz. 

Front-PoLE,  a  strong  pole  which  is 
fixed  in  the  front  part  of  an  officer's 
tent  or  marquee,  and  is  kept  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  position,  by  means  of  two 
strong  cords,  called  weather  cord'-,  that 
run  obliquely  from  each  other,  across 
two  other  cords  from  the  rear  pole,  and 
are  kept  fast  to  the  earth  by  wooden 
pegs. 

Rear-PoLZ,  a  strong  pole  which  is 
fixed  in  the  back-part  of  an  officer’s 
marquee  or  tent,  and  is  kept  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  has  been  described 
above. 

Fire-P oles,  or  Rods,  artificial  fire¬ 
works.  They  are  generally  of  the  length 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  two  inches  at  most.  One  of  the 
ends  of  the  fire  pole  is  hollowed  out 
with  three  or  four  flutes  to  the  length 
of  two  or  three  feet.  Into  one  of  these 
flutes  are  fixed  rockets  or  squibs.  Paper 
crackers  are  fixed  in  the  others.  After 
holes  have  been  bored  through  the  body 
of  the  pole,  in  order  that  the  rockets 
may  have  communication  with  the 
crackers,  they  must  be  neatly  wrapped 
in  paper,  the  more  effectually  to  deceive 
the  spectators. 

Picket  Poles,  round  pieces  of  wood, 
shod  with  iron,  and  driven  firmly  into 
the  earth,  to  fasten  cavalry  by,  when  at 
picket.  The  poles  for  the  heavy  horse 
should  be  longer  than  those  which  are 
commonly  used.  See  Pickets. 

POLEAXE,  an  axe  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a  long  pole.  See  Battle  Axe. 

POLICE,  Fr.  In  a  military  sense, 
among  the  French,  this  term  compre¬ 
hends  the  inspectors,  the  treasurers, 
the  paymasters,  the  commissaries,  the 
provost  marshal,  &c. 

Police  cTassurance,  Fr.  a  policy  of  in¬ 
surance.  See  Insurance. 

POLICY  in  war. — See  Stratagem. 

POLISSON,  Fr.  a  blackguard. 

Sc  bailre  en  Polisson,  Fr.  to  fi^ht 
without  system  or  order,  literally,  like 
a  blackguard. 

POLITICAL,  relating  to  policy,  or 
civil  Government.  * 

POLITICKS,  (Politique,  Pc.)  a  part 
of  ci  hies  which  consists  in  the  govern¬ 
ing  of  states,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  safety,  order,  and  good  mo¬ 
rals. 

Politicks  of  a  Soldier  and  a  Sailor, 
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These  are  comprized  within  a  narrow 
compass:  To  fight  for  his  country,  let 
the  administration  of  affairs  be  what  it 
may,  or  let  the  governing  power  be  what 
it  will.  Like  the  late  Lord  Nelson,  and 
old  Admiral  Blake,  in  Cromwell’s  time, 
Every  Englishman  knows  his  duty,  when¬ 
ever  the  honour  or  the  security  of  his 
native  land  requires  exertion. 

POLK,  Fr.  a  Polish  term,  signifying 
a  regiment,  from  whence  is  derived 
Polbownick,  Colonel. 

POLLAM,  Ind.  a  measure  equal  to 
twenty  ounces:  forty  make  a  viz  in 
weight  in  Madras. 

POLL -Money,  commonly  called  poll- 
tax,  or  capitation.  A  tax  imposed  by 
parliament  on  each  person,  or  head, 
according  to  some  known  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction;  thus,  by  Star.  13  Car.  II. 
every  duke  was  assessed  100/.  marquis 
80/.  baronet  30/.  knight  20/.  esquire 
10/.  and  every  single  private  person  12 d. 
This  was  only  a  revived  tax,  as  appears 
by  former  acts  of  parliament,  particu¬ 
larly  that  anno  1380,  when  it  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  women  from  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  men  from  fourteen.  The 
income  tax,  which  was  originally  pro¬ 
posed  and  carried  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  by  William  Pitt,  two 
years  before  he  was  dismissed  from  of¬ 
fice,  bears  an  affinity  to  the  poll-tax, 
as  far  as  it  regards  men  of  property. 
It  is  not  so  general  as  the  original  one, 
but  what  it  wants  in  universality  it 
amply  makes  up  in  progressive  quan¬ 
tity.  The  army  and  navy  are  not  ex¬ 
empted  from  this  visitation. 

POLSONNETS,  Fr.  two  buttons  with 
hooks  at  their  ends,  passing  through  the 
branch,  and  holding  the  water  chain  of 
a  bitt.  - 

POLTRON,  Fr.  See  Poltroon. 

Poltron  de  tite,  Fr.  The  French 
use  this  phrase  to  signify  a  person,  who, 
though  physically  brave,  is  politically 
timid,  and  indecisive. 

Poltron  de  cotur ,  Fr.  a  bully;  a 
man  of  words,  but  not  of  deeds. 

POLTRONISER,  Fr.  to  play  the 
coward’s  part. 

POLTROON,  a  coward,  a  dastard, 
who  has  no  courage  to  perform  any 
thing  noble.  The  etymology  of  pol¬ 
tron,  or  poltroon,  as  it  is  usually  pro¬ 
nounced,  is  curious.  Both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  frequent  instances  have 
occurred  of  men,  who  had  been  forcibly 
enlisted,  having  rendered  themselves  un- 
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fit  for  service  by  cutting  off  their  thumbs 
or  fingers.  When  this  happened  among 
the  Romans,  they  were  called  pollice 
trunci.  The  French,  (as  they  do  in  most 
of  their  words  that  are  derived  from  the 
Latin)  contract  these  two,  and  by  an 
elision  make  poltron  or  poltroon,  from 
whence  we  have  adopted  the  term. — 
Another,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a  more 
correct  derivation,  comes  from  the  Ita¬ 
lian  Poltrone,  which  takes  its  derivation 
horn  Poltro,  a  colt;  because  of  that 
animal's  readiness  to  run  away;  or  Pol¬ 
tro,  a  bed,  as  pusillanimous  people  take 
a  pleasure  in  lying  in  bed.  This  last 
word  is  derived  from  the  high  Dutch 
Polster,  which  signifies  a  bolster  or 
cushion.  This  contemptible  character 
is  little  calculated  for  a  military  life, 
as  the  slightest  imputation  of  coward¬ 
ice  is  sufficient  to  render  an  individual 
unworthy  of  serving  among  real  sol¬ 
diers.  Poltroon  and  coward  stand,  in 
fact,  foremost  in  the  black  catalogue  of 
military  incapacities.  Every  young  man, 
therefore,  ought  well  to  weigh,  ex¬ 
amine,  and  digest  the  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  a  profession,  which,  above 
all  others,  exacts  a  daring  spirit, and  an 
unqualified  contempt  of  death.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  very  man 
who  might  have  forgot  himself  in  one 
action,  and  behaved  disgracefully,  should 
make  ample  amends  by  his  future  con¬ 
duct.  We  have  a  strong  instance  of 
this  sort  in  the  life  of  Themistocles, 
as  related  by  Plutarch  : — The  brave 
Leonidas  defended  the  pass  of  Thermo¬ 
pylae  with  three  hundred  men,  till  they 
were  all  cut  oft’  except  one  man,  who 
escaped  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  treated 
as  a  coward,  and  nobody  would  keep 
company  or  converse  with  him  ;  but  he 
soon  after  made  glorious  amends  at  the 
battle  of  Platea,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner.” 

According  to  Tacitus,  the  old  Ger¬ 
mans  were  in  the  habit  of  smothering 
cowardly,  and  even  sluggish  soldiers. 
They  were  buried  alive  in  mud,  and 
covered  over  with  a  hurdle.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  general  term,  of  dirty  or 
stinking  coward. 

POLIGARCHY,  (Poligarchie,  Fr.) 
a(government  composed  of  many  chiefs 
or  leaders. 

POLYGARS,  Ind.  Chiefs  of  moun¬ 
tainous  and  woody  districts  in  the  penin¬ 
sula,  who  pay  only  a  temporary  ho¬ 
mage. 
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POLYGON,  (Poly gone,  Fr.)  is  a 
figure  of  more  than  four  sides,  and  is 
either  regular  or  irregular,  exterior  or 
interior. 

Regular  Polygon,  is  that  whose  an¬ 
gles  and  sides  are  equal.  It  has  an 
angle  of  the  center,  and  an  angle  of  the 
polygon.  The  center  of  a  regular  poly¬ 
gon,  is  the  center  of  a  circle  which  cir¬ 
cumscribes  the  polygon  ;  that  is,  whose 
circumference  passes  through  all  the 
angles  of  the  figure. 

Irregular  Polygon,  is  that  whose 
sides  and  angles  are  unequal. 

Exterior  Polygon,  that  whose  lines 
touch  the  points  of  the  flanked  angles, 
w  hen  a  place  is  fortified  inwards. 

Interior  Polygon,  that  outward  for¬ 
tification  which  makes  the  angles  of  the 
gorge;  so  that  the  whole  bastion  is  with¬ 
out  the  polygon. 

POLY  ED  RE,  Fr.— See  Polyedron. 

Lunettes  Polyedres,  Fr.  magnify¬ 
ing  classes. 

POLYEDRICAL,  ?  having  many 
POLYEDROUS,  S  sides. 

POLY ED  RON,  a  solid  figure  or  bo¬ 
dy  consisting  of  many  sides. 

POLIGRAPHY,  (Poligraphie,  Fr.) 
the  art  of  writing  in  various  unusual 
manners  or  ciphers;  also  of  deciphering 
the  same. 

POLYGLOT  (Polyglotte,  Fr.)  that 
which  is  written  in  several  languages. 
Hence,  the  name  of  the  publick  school  in 
Vienna  for  the  education  of  youth. 

POLYNOMIAL,  (Polynomc,  Fr.) 
an  algebraical  term,  signifying  a  quan¬ 
tity  made  up  of  any  others  by  means  of 
the  sign  +  and  the  sign  —  . 

POLYORCETE,  Fr.  a  term  used 
among  the  French  to  distinguish  great 
warriors.  Tt  literally  signifies  the  taking 
of  strong  towns.  Thus,  Marshals  Saxe 
and  Lowendahl,  les  grands  Polyoreetes 
of  the  17 th  century. 

POLYSPASTON,  or  what  the 
French  call  pou/ie  multiplies,  a  species 
of  crane  w  hich  consists  of  several  pul- 
lies.  It  is  also  named  rorbeau  d'Ar- 
chimcde.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  made 
use  of  this  engine  at  the  siege  of 
Rhodes.  Diognetus, the  architect,  who 
came  after  him,  improved  it  consider¬ 
ably;  and  Collias,  who  had  returned  to 
Rhodes  from  Arado,  brought  it  to  the 
greatest  perfection  in  those  days.  It 
had  sufficient  power  to  raise  large  tur¬ 
rets,  and  even  whole  gallies  into  the 
am. 


POLYTECHNIQUE,  }  a  word 

Ecole  Poly  tec  un  i  our,  $  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  used  by  the  French 
to  distinguish  an  establishment  in  which 
all  sciences  are  taught.  The  military 
school,  which  existed  during  the  French 
monarchy,  is  comprised  in  this  institu¬ 
tion. — See  .Mr li  tary  School. 

PUMA  DA,  an  exercise  of  vaulting 
the  wooden  horse,  by  laying  one  hand 
over  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 

POMERIUM,  in  ancient  architec¬ 
ture,  that  space  of  ground  which  lay 
between  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town  and 
the  inhabitants’  houses.  The  term  is 
still  used  among  modern  architects,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  Italians*  as  Peter  Ca- 
taneo,  and  Alghisi,  to  describe  the 
breadth  of  the  terre  pleineofthe  ram¬ 
part,  its  inward  talus,  and  the  vacant 
space  which  is  usually  left  between  this 
talus  and  the  houses  of  the  town. 

POMMEL,  ( Pommeau,  Fr.)  a  piece 
of  brass  or  other  substance,  at  top,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  saddle  bow,  to 
which  are  fastened  the  holsters,  stirrup 
leathers,  &c.  Also,  the  kuob  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  handle  that  balances  the 
blade  of  the  sword. 

POMMES,  Fr.  round  pieces  of  wood 
which  are  variously  used  for  ornament, 
&c. 

Pomme  de  pavilion  et  cTenseignc,  Fr_ 
the  piece  of  wood  w  hich  is  fixed  at  the 
top  of  the  colour  staff,  &c. 

POM  PE,  Fr.  See  Pump. 

Pompe  d  feu,  Fr.  a  steam  engine. 
Mr.  Watts,  of  this  country,  has  brought 
the  steam  engine  to  the  highest  point  of 
utility. 

Pompe  de  mer,  Fr.  a  sea  pump,  or  a 
puinp  used  on  hoard  ship. 

Pomp e  aspirante,  Fr.  See  common,  or 
sucking  pump. 

Pompe  soulevante  expulsive,  ou  u 
c trier ,  Fr.  See  Forcing- Pump. 

Pompe  refmlante  ou  de  compression, 
Fr.  See  Forcing  Pi  mp. 

Pompe  Mixte,  Fr.  a  pump  constructed 
upon  the  mixed  plan  of  the  sucking  and 
the  forcing  pump. 

Pompe  d  roue  et  a  chaitie,  Fr.  a  chain 
pump.  It  is  also  called  a  chapelet. 

PO.MPER,  Fr.  to  pump. 

l’OMPES,  Fr.  armour  called  pieces 
for  the  knee,  also  bones. 

PONANT,  Fr.  the  west.  In  the 
French  sea  service,  ponant  signifies  that 
part  of  the  ocean  which  is  separated 
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from  the  seas  in  the  Levant  by  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Officier  Ponantin,  Fr.  an  officer  who 
serves  upon  the  ocean. 

Armee  Ponantine,  Fr.  the  army  of 
the  west. 

PONCEAU,  Fr.  a  small  bridge  of 
one  arch,  such  as  is  thrown  across  a  ca¬ 
nal  or  rivulet. 

PONCER,  Fr.  to  rub  pounce  upon 
any  thing. 

Poncer,  Fr.  This  word  also  signifies 
to  impress  any  drawing,  plan,  or  figure, 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  by  means  of  a 
needle  and  some  charcoal,  or  coloured 
dust ;  which  is  effected  by  pricking 
through  the  different  features,  lines,  &c. 
of  the  upper  sketch  or  drawing,  at  small 
intermediate  distances,  and  then  forcing 
the  charcoal,  which  is  wrapped  up  in 
a  piece  of  fine  linen,  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  holes,  upon  the  blank  paper  under¬ 
neath. 

PONIARD,  a  little  pointed  dagger, 
very  sharp  edged. 

PONT,  Fr.  a  bridge;  a  deck. 

Post  tl'or,  Fr.  a  figurative  expression 
which  the  French  use,  when  they  suffer 
an  enemy,  whom  they  have  defeated,  to 
retire  without  molestation.  Hence, 
faire  un  pont  d'or  a  son  ennemi,  to  suffer 
your  euemy  to  escape. 

Post  jlottunt,  Fr. — See  Floating 
bridge. 

Post -levis,  Fr. — See  Ds.AVf-bri.dge. 

Pont -tournant,  Fr.  a  moveable 
bridge.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  draw¬ 
bridge,  with  this  difference,  that  it  turns 
upon  a  pivot,  and  goes  entirely  round. 

Post  de  bois,  Fr.  a  wooden  bridge. 

Post  de  joncs,  Fr.  a  bridge  made 
up  of  large  trusses  of  rushes  or  willows 
that  grow  in  marshy  spots,  or  upon  the 
banks  of  a  river.  These  are  bound  to¬ 
gether,  and  with  planks  thrown  upon 
them,  serve  to  afford  a  passage  over 
fosses,  &c. 

Pont  de  sortie,  Fr.  a  sally-bridge. 

Pont  dormant,  Fr.  a  wooden  bridge, 
which  is  generally  laid  upon  the  fosse  of 
a  fortified  town,  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  a  constant  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  main  body  of  the  place  and 
the  outworks  and  country  round.  These 
bridges  are  not  thrown  entirely  across 
the  fosses,  but  terminate  within  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  of  the  revetement ;  the 
space  from  thence  is  supplied  by  draw¬ 
bridges.  When  the  pqnt  dormant  is 
very  long,  a  swing  bridge  is  constructed 
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in  the  center  of  it.  When  the  ditches 
are  wet,  and  so  constantly  supplied  with 
water,  that  the  depth  is  generally  the 
same,  bridges  of  boats  may  be  used 
instead  of  ponts  dormans.  And  in  cases 
of  attack,  floating  bridges  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  in  lieu  of  both. 

Pont  a.  bascule,  Fr.  a  bridge  which 
is  supported  by  an  axle-tree  that  runs 
through  its  center,  and  is  lifted  up  on 
each  side  as  occasion  requires. 

Pont  it  coulisse,  Fr.  Coulisse  lite¬ 
rally  signifies  a  scene,  such  as  is  used 
in  theatres,  which  can  be  shifted  at 
will.  We  may,  therefore,  not  impro¬ 
perly  call  it  a  sliding  or  shifting  bridge. 
This  bridge  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  troops,  on  foot,  across  a  fosse 
or  a  river  of  moderate  breadth.  It 
nuist  be  very  light  and  portable ;  con¬ 
structed  with  boards,  and  measuring 
about  six  feet  in  breadth.  The  planks 
are  numbered,  so  that  the  instant  it  is 
found  necessary  to  effect  a  passage, 
they  may  be  put  together  by  means  of 
running  grooves.  When  the  planks  are 
thus  arranged,  the  pontoneers,  to  whom 
these  matters  are  always  entrusted, 
throw  two  thick  beams  across  the  fosse 
or  river,  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  about  five  feet  asunder,  to 
allow  the  floor  or  platform  half  a  foot 
on  each  side.  Small  iron  wheels  or 
casters  are  fixed  underneath  the  two 
sides  of  the  floor  or  platform,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  whole  may  be  in¬ 
stantly  slided  into  the  deep  grooves  that 
have  been  previously  made  in  the  trans¬ 
verse  beams.  This  construction  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple,  and  very  practicable  in 
war.  The  sliding  bridges  may  also  be 
used  to  advantage,  in  crossing  rivers 
of  larger  dimensions.  In  these  cases 
there  must  be  two  of  the  kind,  and  they 
are  united  in  the  middle  by  means  of 
two  piles,  or  strong  stakes  of  wood, 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
upon  which  the  transverse  beams  can 
rest  from  each  side.  It  is  here  neces¬ 
sary  to  observe,  that  in  a  war  of  posts, 
and  in  a  broken  and  mountainous  coun¬ 
try,  an  ingenious  and  active  officer  may, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  pontoneers, 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  a  general, 
and  even  sometimes  determine  the  issue 
of  a  battle.  When  the  Austrian  and 
French  armies  first  met,  near  the  me¬ 
morable  village  of  Marengo,  a  large  de¬ 
tachment  of  Bonaparte’s  army  would 
have  been  drowned  in  the-  Scrivia,  had 
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it  not  been  fur  the  presence  of  mind 
and  the  activity  of  the  officer  who  com¬ 
manded  a  body  of  poutoneers.  The 
republican  troops,  having  been  thrown 
into  disorder,  were  flying  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  as  the  Scriviu  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  swollen  by  the  rain  which  fell 
the  preceding  night,  they  would  have 
been  cut  off.  Fonts  c  coulisse ,  or  eliding 
bridges,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
boats,  were  hastily  established,  and 
they  not  only  escaped  the  pursuit  of 
the  victorious  Austrians,  but  added  to 
the  strength  of  the  French  army,  which 
ilso  given  way.  Fur  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  this  transaction  see  Berthier’s 
Report. 

Pont  a  roulettes ,  Fr.  a  bridge  on  rol¬ 
lers  or  oa  casters. — See  Pont  a  Coulisse. 

Pont  a  quatre  Branches,  Fr.  a 
bridge  which  consists  of  four  abut¬ 
ments,  and  is  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  unite,  at  one  given  point, 
the  navigation  of  four  different  canals, 
bv  means  of  an  arch  that  has  four  open¬ 
ings  for  the  passage  of  barges  and  buats. 
A  bridge  of  this  description  was  erected 
in  1750,  when  the  junction  was  made 
of  the  Calais  and  Ardres  canals,  on  the 
new  road  which  leads  from  Calais  to 
St.  Oiners. 

Pont  t faqntduc. ,  Fr.  a  bridge,  over 
which  a  canal  flows  ;  as  the  Font  du 
Gard  in  Languedoc  in  France. 

Pont  de  bateaux,  Fr.  a  bridge  of 
boats.  When  a  river  is  either  too  broad, 
too  deep,  or  too  rapid,  to  allow  stone 
or  pile-work  to  be  used,  a  number  of 
boats  or  barges  must  be  moored  and 
lashed  together,  at  given  distances,  over 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river :  and 
when  this  has  been  done,  a  solid  floor 
or  platform  is  constructed  on  them  for 
the  passage  of  cannons,  wagons,  &c. 

Pont  a  fieur  tTEau,  Fr.  a  bridge 
which  lies  upon  the  surface  ol  the  water. 
It  is  generally  made  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  a  communication  with  the 
different  works  in  a  fortified  place,  when 
the  ditches  are  tilled  with  water.  The 
floor  is  level  with  the  water.  The  bridge 
is  raised  upon  wooden  trestles. 

Pont  de  Communication,  Fr.  a  bridge, 
which  serves  to  keep  up  a  regular  com¬ 
munication  between  the  different  quar¬ 
ters  or  cantonments  of  an  army,  which 
is  divided  by  a  river,  or  by  several  strong 
currents.  Several  bridges  ot  this  de¬ 
scription  are  built  in  time  ot  war,  in  or¬ 
der  to  receive  and  to  throw  in  supplies 
as  they  may  be  required. 
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Pont  de  Fascines,  Fr.  a  bridge  made 
of  hurdles  or  fascines.  It  is  generally 
six  toises  in  breadth,  and  is  med  at 
sieges  when  the  fusses  are  filled  with 
water.  When  the  besiegers  have  re¬ 
solved  to  storm  a  breach,  the  approach 
to  which  is  interrupted  by  water,  they 
throw  one,  two,  or  three  beds  of  fas¬ 
cines  across,  fastened  together  and  kept 
steady  by  means  ot  wooden  piles. 
Stones  and  earth  are  uext  thrown  upon 
the  fascines,  to  keep  them  steady  in 
the  water.  An  epauleuient  is  then 
made  towards  the  side  of  the  revete- 
ment  of  the  place,  and  the  bridge  is 
finally  constructed  with  thick  plauks. 
The  epaulement  serves  to  protect  the 
workmen  or  artificers  from  the  fire  ot 
the  besieged. 

Pont  de  Fontons,  Fr.  See Pontoon- 

bridge. 

Pont  de  Cordes,  Fr.  a  bridge  of 
ropes,  or  a  bridge  constructed  with 
ropes.  A  French  writer  says,  '‘I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover,  in  any  work, 
not  even  in  the  Dictionnaire  Ruisonn'c 
des  Sciences,  a  description  of  this 
bridge;  yet  it  is  well  .known,  that  by 
the  means  of  this  construction,  (which 
owes  its  origin  to  two  Catalonian 
priests,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  a  passage  over 
the  Legra,)  the  Count  D’Harcourt  gain¬ 
ed  a  victory  over  the  Spaniards  in  the 
plain  of  Lorens,  on  the  22d  ot  June, 
1745.  These  bridges  are  made  with 
strong  ropes  twisted  and  interwoven 
together;  and  they  are  extremely  use¬ 
ful  in  passing  deep  ravines  and  hollow 
ways. 

Ponts  de  Tranchees,  Fr.  This  term 
is  used  among  the  French  to  signity 
those  parts  of  a  trench  which  have  been 
left  unfinished  through  the  flight  or  de¬ 
struction  of  the  artificers  employed 
upon  it;  or  because  they  have  been  too 
much  wounded  to  continue  at  their 
work.  In  these  cases,  the  persons  who 
have  the  management  ot  the  sap,  de¬ 
tach  men  from  the  quarters,  where  they 
may  be  least  wanted,  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  undertaking. 

Pont  suspendu ,  Fr.  a  hanging  bridge. 
This  sort  of  bridge  is  generally  made 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  two  countries,  which 
are  otherwise  separated  by  precipices 
or  steep  rocks.  The  bridge  is  supported 
by  a  quantity  of  strong  chains,  which 
are  fastened  at  each  of  the  two  extre¬ 
mities.  Aa  undertaking  of  this  kind 
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must  seem,  at  first  sight,  impracticable; 
but  it  has  frequently  succeeded  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  may  be  seen  in  Piedmont  and 
Savoy.  In  the  latter  country,  indeed, 
there  is  a  hanging  bridge,  which  is 
built  of  stone  on  iron  chains.  See 
Hanging  Bridge. 

Pont  volant,  Fr.  a  flying  bridge. 
This  sort  of  bridge  has  a  helm  to  it,  by 
•which  the  ferryman  can  guide  it  from 
one  side  of  a  river  to  the  other.  The 
one  at  Cologne,  in  Lower- Germany,  is 
large  enough  for  four  or  five  hundred 
men  to  cross  at  a  time.  SeeFLNiNG 
Bridge. 

PoNT-fews  d  Bascule,  Fr.  a  draw¬ 
bridge,  swung  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  frame  (half  of  which  is  concealed 
within  what  is  called  cage  de  la  bascule, 
or  hold  of  the  swipe,)  and  the  other 
half  (which  is  properly  the  tablier  du 
pont,  or  frame  itself,)  covers  all  the 
exterior  side  of  the  gate,  or  entrance  into 
the  place. 

PoNTS-feras  en  zig-zags,  Fr.  draw¬ 
bridges  constructed  in  a  z:g-zag  manner, 
before  the  gates  of  fortified  towns  or 
places,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  en¬ 
filading  the  entrance. 

Tcte  de  Pont.  See  Tf.te. 

PONTAGE,  PONTON  AGE,  Fr.  mo¬ 
ney  paid  towards  the  maintenance  and 
repairing  of  bridges. 

PONTE,  Fr.  covered  in,  as  a  vessel 
is,  which  has  a  deck. 

PONTLEVTS,  in  horsemanship,  is  a 
disorderly  resisting  action  of  a  horse,  in 
disobedience  to  his  rider,  in  which  he 
rears  up  several  times  successively,  and 
rises  so  up  on  his  hind  legs,  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  coming  over. 

PONTON,  Fr.  a  lighter. 

PONTONIER,  Fr.  a  lighterman. 

PONTON  or  PONTOON,  a  kind  of 
flat-bottomed  boat,  whose  carcass  of 
wood  is  lined,  within  and  without,  with 
tin,  serving  to  lay  bridges  over  rivers 
for  the  artillery  and  army  to  march 
across.  The  French  pontoons,  and  those 
of  most  other  powers,  are  made  of  cop¬ 
per  on  the  outside  :  though  they  cost 
more  at  first,  yet  they  last  much  longer 
than  those  of  tin;  and,  when  worn  out, 
the  copper  sells  nearly  for  as  much  as  it 
cost  at  first ;  but  when  ours  are  rendered 
useless,  they  sell  for  nothing.  Our  pon¬ 
toons  are  21  feet  0  inches  long  at  top, 
and  17  feet  2  inches  at  bottom,  4  feet 
9  inches  broad,  and  depth  within  2  feet 
3  inches. 
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PONTON,  Fr.  in  the  artillery,  a 
sort  of  boat  which  has  a  flat  bottom, 
and  is  of  a  rectangular  form;  the  whole 
of  which  i3  made  of  wood,  covered 
with  large  sheets  of  copper,  closely 
nailed  together.  The  boats  are 'con¬ 
veyed,  when  an  army  moves,  by  means 
of  carriages,  called  haquets,  and  serve 
to  form  temporary  bridges  for  the 
passage  of  troops,  and  conveyance  of 
cannon. 

The  common  pontoons  will  support  a 
weight  of  4  or  5000  pounds.  General 
Congreve’s  wooden  pontoons  are  26  feet 
long  at  top,  23  at  bottom,  2  feet  8  inches 
deep,  and  2  feet  3  inches  wide. 

PoNTOON-carri«£fe,  is  made  with  two 
wheels  only,  and  two  long  side-pieces, 
whose  fore-ends  are  supported  by  a  lim¬ 
ber.  It  serves  to  carry  the  pontoon, 
boards,  cross  timbers,  anchors,  and 
every  other  thing  necessary  for  making 
a  bridge. 

PoNTOON-Jrit/gc,  is  made  of  pon¬ 
toons,  slipped  into  the  water,  and  placed 
about  five  or  six  feet  asunder;  each  fas¬ 
tened  with  an  anchor,  when  the  river 
has  a  strong  current,  or  to  a  strong  rope 
that  goes  across  the  river,  running 
through  the  rings  of  the  pontoons.  Each 
boat  has  an  anchor,  cable,  baulks,  and 
chesses.  The  baulks  are  about  5  or  6 
inches  square,  and  22  feet  8  inches  long. 
The  chesses  are  boards  joined  together 
by  wooden  bars,  about  three  feet  broad, 
and  12  feet  long.  The  baulks  are  laid 
across  the  pontoons  at  some  distance 
from  one  another,  and  the  chesses  upon 
them  joined  close.  1  Gang  board  22 
feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  2  I  inches  thick. 

P00L3UNDY,  Ind.  a  dam  to  pre¬ 
vent  inundations. 

POONA,  Ind.  a  day  fixed  for  the 
Zemindars  to  bring  in  their  balances  for 
the  year. 

POONEA,  Ind.  the  Indian  name  of 
a  month. 

POOR,  indigent,  necessitous,  op¬ 
pressed  with  want. 

Poor  in  resources  and  expedients,  of 
a  limited  conception;  of  a  narrow  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  unequal  to  an  arduous  en¬ 
terprise. 

POOR  or  PORE,  Ind.  when  it  ter¬ 
minates  a  word,  means  city ;  as  Vizia- 
pore,  6c c. 

POOSE,  Ind.  the  name  of  a  month 
following  Ughun:  it  in  some  degree  ac¬ 
cords  with  December  and  January. 

POOSHTAY  Bundee,  Ind.  embank- 
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ments  of  rivers.  It  likewise  means 
bridges  thrown  over  rivers. 

POOSKUT,  Tnd.  a  small  weight, 
measuring  eight  koonchys,  or  sixty-four 
handfuls;  one  kooncliy  being  equal  to 
eight  handfuls. 

POPON  rouge,  Fr.  a  red  tuft,  made 
of  feathers  or  worsted,  which  is  worn 
in  the  caps  or  hats  of  some  particular 
corps;  especially  in  those  of  grena- 
di0rs  <&c. 

POPULAR,  ( Populaire ,  Fr.)  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  people;  also  in  request  among 
the  common  people. 

A  Popular  general,  a  chief  who,  by 
his  success  in  war,  and  good  conduct  to¬ 
wards  his  fellow-soldiers,  is  beloved  and 
esteemed  bv  them. 

POPULARITY,  (Popularity  Fr.)  Gra¬ 
ciousness  among  the  people. 

To  POPULATE,  to  breed  people. 

POPULATION,  Populaaj,  (Popula¬ 
tion,  Fr.)  the  state  of  a  country  with 
respect  to  numbers  of  people. 

Population  and  strength  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers.  As  the  strength  of 
every  country  must  grow  out  of  its  po¬ 
pulation,  more  or  less  considered,  we 
have  collected  the  following  short  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  population  and  strength  of 
Europe. 

Russia  has  a  population  of  25,000,000. 
In  1773,  her  peace  establishment  was 
composed  of  130,000  effective  men, 
trained  to  European  discipline;  but  this 
force  is  now  augmented  to  400,000,  in¬ 
cluding  60,000  Cossacks. 

France  has  32,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
Since  the  revolution  she  has  maintained 
400,000  soldiers,  and  has  augmented 
her  army  to  600,000  men  during  the 
war.  The  annexation  of  ad  jacent  coun¬ 
tries  renders  the  true  number  of  her 
population  almost  incalculable;  and  the 
consequent  means  of  increasing  her  ar¬ 
my  equally  multitudinous. 

Austria  has  18,000,000  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Since  the  Turkish  war,  she  has 
never  reduced  her  military  establish¬ 
ment  below  the  force  of  350,000  men, 
and  has  increased  it  in  time  of  war  to 
400,000. 

Before  the  French  invasion,  Prussia 
had  9,000,000  of  inhabitants.  She  main¬ 
tained,  by  a  peculiar  system,  in  time  of 
peace,  250,000  exercised  soldiers,  and 
could  augment  her  army,  in  time  of  war, 
to  360,000,  perhaps  400,000  men.  Stat 
nominis  umbra. 

Sweden  has  a  population  of  3,200,000 
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inhabitants,  and  an  army  of  about 
48,000  men,  which  she  can  augment  to 
100,0000,  in  time  of  war,  with  the  aid 
of  a  militia. 

Denmark  has  a  population  of 
2,600,000  with  an  army  of  70,000 
men,  including  a  well  armed  and  a  pe¬ 
culiar  sort  of  militia,  commanded  by 
regular  and  well-informed  officers,  and 
attached  to  regular  regiments.  In  time 
of  war  this  force  is  greatly  increased. 

Spain  has  9,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
She  maintains,  in  time  of  peace,  70,000 
men,  and  has,  iu  time  of  war,  a  force 
of  120,000,  including  a  well  composed 
militia:  but  her  regular  force  is  seldom 
complete. 

Holland  has  3,000,000  of  inhabi¬ 
tants;  an  army  of  16,000  men;  but  in 
the  war  of  the  succession,  she  had  a 
force  of  102,000  men  in  her  pay,  and 
of  which  there  were  65,000  men  in  the 
field,  as  appears  by  Lord  Bolingbroke’s 
dispatches.  The  Dutch  always  em¬ 
ployed  mercenaries.  The  decay  of  this 
force  opened  the  Low  Countries  to  the 
French. 

Great  Britain,  including  Ireland. 
Her  population  consists  of  15,000,000 
of  inhabitants. — She  has  the  greatest 
capacity  of  any  country  to  form  an  ar- 
mv,  commensurate  with  her  rank  and 
resources;  but  she  creates,  by  a  false 
system,  a  feeble  artificial  force  with 
great  difficulty,  and  precipitates  a  re¬ 
duction  of  that  force,  at  the  conclusion 
of  every  war,  to  the  obliteration  of  her 
military  character,  and  the  dissolution 
of  awakened  energies. 

Portugal  has  2,220,000  inhabitants, 
with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and 
100,000  militia,  who  serve  without  pay; 
but  whom  General  Dumourier  repre¬ 
sents  as  being  formidable  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  by  their  peculiar  mode  of  car¬ 
rying  on  warfare;  but  when  General 
Stuart  went  to  Portugal,  he  found  only 
11,000  regular  soldiers,  instead  of  the 
number  he  had  expected  to  find,  viz. 
60,000. 

With  respect  to  our  own  country,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  on  an 
average,  the  population  of  the  British 
Isles  (including  Ireland,  which  has  con¬ 
siderably  increased,  has  risen  from 
8,100,000  to  15,000,000  in  a  century. 
It  has  been  computed  that  186,000,  or 
thereabouts,  die  annually  in  England; 
and  that  255,426,  are  born,  leaving  the 
annual  iucrease  99,426. 
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Distinct  summary  of  the  Population  of  the  British  Empire,  not  including  our 

Foreign  Possessions. 


Houses  inhabited. 

Families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

England  -  -  1,467,870 

1,778,420 

3,987,935 

4,343,499 

8,331,434 

Wales  -  -  108,053 

118,303 

257,178 

284,368 

541,546 

Scotland  -  -  294,553 

364,079 

734,581 

864,487 

1,599,063 

Army,  including  Militia 

- 

198,351 

- 

198,351 

Navy,  including  Marines  - 

- 

126,279 

- 

126,279 

Seamen  in  reg.  shipping 

- 

144,558 

- 

144.558 

Convicts  in  the  hulks 

- 

1,410 

“ 

1,410 

1,870,476 

2,260,802 

5,450,292 

5,492,354 

10,942,646 

Ireland  computed  at  4,000,000 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  and  Man  80,000 


General  Total  15,022,646 


Tete  de  PORC.  See  Coin  de  Ma¬ 
noeuvre  Militaire :  also  Tete. 

PORCH,  ( Porche ,  Fr.)  in  architec¬ 
ture,  a  kind  of  vestibule,  supported  by 
columns,  much  used  at  the  entrance  of 
the  ancient  churches. 

In  the  ancient  architecture,  Porch 
was  a  vestibule,  or  disposition,  of  insu¬ 
lated  columns,  usually  crowned  with  a 
pediment,  forming  a  covert-place  before 
the  principal  door  of  either  a  temple  or 
palace.  When  they  had  four  columns 
in  front,  they  were  called  tetrastyles; 
when  six,  hexastyles  ;  when  eight,  oc- 
tastyles;  when  ten,  dccastyles ;  and  so 
on. 

POREE,  Fr.  See  S'echer  a  VOmbre. 

PORIME,  lin  geometry,  is  a  theo- 

PORIMA,  J  rein,  or  proposition,  so 
easy  to  be  demonstrated,  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  self-evident,  as  that  a  chord  is  all 
of  it  within  the  circle.  Aporime,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  which  is  so  difficult  as 
to  be  almost  impossible  to  be  demon¬ 
strated.  As  were  formerly  the  lunes 
of  Hippocrates. 

PORISTICK  method,  in  mathematics, 
is  that  which  determines  when,  by  what 
means,  and  in  how  many  different  ways, 
any  problem  may  be  resolved. 

PORPHYRY,  (Porphyre,  Fr.)  a  pre¬ 
cious  kind  of  marble,  of  a  brownish  red 
colour,  frequently  interspersed  with 
white  stains,  anciently  brought  from 
Egypt,  and  exceeding  all  other  in  hard¬ 
ness.  The  French  have  found  out  a 
method  of  cutting  porphyry  with  an 
iron  saw,  without  teeth,  and  a  kind  of 
free-stone^pyslverized,  and  water.  The 
authors  of  this  invention,  according  to 


the  Builder’s  Dictionary,  pretend  they 
could  perform  the  whole  contour  of  a 
column  hereby,  had  they  matter  to 
work  on. 

PORT,  (Portee,  Fr.)  the  tonnage  of  a 
vessel. 

Port  de  l’  arme,  Fr.  the  carriage  of 
the  firelock. 

Port,  a  piece  of  iron,  which  belongs 
to  the  bit  of  a  horse’s  bridle,  and  acts 
upon  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
also  called  upset.  A  restive  horse  is 
kept  in  subjection,  more  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  port  within, 
and  the  length  of  the  branches  which 
are  outside. 

Port,  (Port,  Fr.)  a  harbour;  a  safe 
station  for  ships.  The  French  also  use 
the  word  Havre  to  signify  port. 

1  Fermer  les  PORTS,  Fr.  to  lay  a  ge¬ 
neral  embargo  upon  shipping.  During 
the  French  monarchy,  this  practice  fre 
quently  occurred  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  able-bodied  seamen. 

PORTABLE  arms,  or  weapons,  ( arme * 
portatives,  Fr.)  such  as  musquets,  car¬ 
bines,  swords,  pikes,  &c.  which  may  be 
carried  by  an  individual. 

PORTAL,  in  architecture,  signifies 
the  face  or  frontispiece  of  a  church, 
viewed  on  the  side  wherein  the  great 
door  is;  also,  the  great  door  or  gate  of 
a  palace,  &c. 

PORTAL,  ( portail ,  Fr.)  the  front  or 
facade  of  a  large  building,  where  the 
principal  gate  stands. 

Portal, in  architecture,  a  little  square 
corner  of  a  room,  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  room  by  wainscot;  frequent  in 
ancient  buildings. 
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It  is  also  used  for  a  little  gate,  where 
there  are  two  gates  of  different  sizes. 
It  likewise  sometimes  signifies  a  kind  of 
arch  of  joiner’s  work  before  a  door. 

Portal  also  means,  generally,  gates, 
openings,  &c.  According  to  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son,  as  quoted  hy  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
portal  consists  of  a  composite  order, 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Tirer  a  bout  PORTANT,  Fr.  to  fire 
at  an  object  which  lies  as  far  off  as  a 
camion,  or  musquet,  can  carry. 

Tuer  a  bout  Portant,  Fr.  to  kill  or 
do  execution  as  far  as  the  piece  can 
carry. 

To  PORT,  to  carry. 

Port  arms,  a  word  of  command  which 
was  adopted  during  the  late  war,  and  is 
universally  practised  in  the  British  army. 
It  consists  in  bringing  the  firelock  dia¬ 
gonally  across  the  chest  from  the  curry. 
This  position  of  the  musquet  affords  a 
great  facility  to  the  person  who  inspects 
the  touch-hole,  &c.  In  dismissing 
guards,  preparing  to  charge,  &c.  soldiers 
are  ordered  to  port  arms. — The  French, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  do  not 
practise  this  method.  Their  word  of 
command,  haul  les  armes,  corresponds 
with  our  recover. 

PORT-CLUSE,  PORT-ck/A's,  {Porte- 
coulisse,  Fr.)  in  fortification,  is  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  several  large  pieces  of  wood, 
joined  across  one  another  like  a  harrow, 
and  each  pointed  with  iron  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  They  are  sometimes  hung  over 
the  gateway  of  old  fortified  towns,  ready 
to  let  down  in  case  of  a  surprise,  when 
the  gates  could  not  be  shut. 

Pout  -fire,  in  artillery,  a  composition 
put  in  a  paper  case,  to  fire  guns  and 
mortars,  instead  of  a  lint-stock  and 
match.  See  Laboratory  Works. 

PORTE,  Fr.  a  gate.  Fortes  /Tune  vil- 
le,  the  gates  of  a  fortified  town. 

Porte.  This  word  is  used,  both  in 
French  and  English,  to  signify  the  court, 
or  residence  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Turks,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of 
the  Grand  Signor.  The  French  say,  la 
Porte  Ottomane,  the  port,  or  Ottoman 
court. 

Porte  brisce,  Fr.  a  folding,  door. 

Porte  a  deux  battans,Fr.a.  door  with 
two  folds,  or  a  folding  door. 

Porte  vitree,  Fr.  a  glass  door;  such 
as  is  sometimes  made  to  an  officer’s  tent 
or  marquee,  on  home  service. 

Porte  de  decant,  Fr.  a  street,  or 
front  door. 
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PbRTE  de  derritre,  Fr.  a  back  door. 
It  also  signifies,  figuratively,  a  subter¬ 
fuge. 

Porte -crayon,  Fr.  a  pencil-case. 

Porte-Di>u,  Fr.  the  priest  that  car¬ 
ries  the  host  to  sick  people  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries :  literally,  the  god- 
bearer. 

Porte  a  deux  vcnteaux,  Fr.  a  flood¬ 
gate,  which  has  two  folds,  and  is  used, 
in  dams,  or  sluices,  with  buttresses. 

Porte  d  vannes,  Fr.  This  is  some¬ 
times  called  porte  a  pelles,  and  is  used 
in  square  sluices.  But  as  dams  or  sluices 
are  frequently  constructed  with  double 
gates,  that  which  stands  above  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  water  is  called  porte  de  tete, 
and  that  below  it,  purtede  mouille.  For 
particulars  on  this  head,  see  the  Second 
Part  of  Belidor’s  Architecture  hydraur 
lique. 

Porte -arquebuse,  Fr.  the  king’s  gun- 

bearer. 

Porte  -baguette,  Fr.  the  pipe  of  a 
musquet  or  pistol,  into  which  the  ram¬ 
rod  runs.  It  also  signifies  the  cylinder 
of  a  Prussian  musquet,  which  is  parallel 
with  its  barrel. 

PomT.-drapeau,  )  Fr.  the  person  whet 

Porte -enseigne,  j  carries  the  colours. 

Porte  d'ecluse,  Fr.  a  flood-gate.  Tha 
two  folding  parts  are  joined  together, 
and  form  an  angle  in  the  centre. 

Porte -cpre,  Fr.  a  sword-bearer.  It 
likewise  means  a  sword-belt. 

Port -etendard,  Fr.  the  standard- 
bearer. 

Porte^cu,  Fr.  a  machine  made  o£ 
wood  or  copper,  by  which  fire  is  com¬ 
municated  to  gunpowder  in  a  shell,  fuse, 
or  piece  of  ordnance.  It  is  sometimes 
j  made  of  paste-board.  Where  there  is 
any  ground  to  apprehend  that  a  cannon 
j  will  burst,  the  priming,  made  of  a  cer- 
i  tain  composition,  is  put  into  the  paste*- 
board  case,  by  which  means  the  canr 
noneer  has  time  to  retire  before  any  ao- 
cident  can  happen. 

Porte -feu,  Fr.  is  likewise  used  among 
artificers,  to  signify  all  sorts  of  fusses 
or  matches,  by  which  fire  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  many  quarters  at  once. — 
They  last  according  to  the  nature  of 
tlie  composition  with  which  they  are 
made  up. 

Po&iz-feu  brise,  Fr.  in  artificial  fire¬ 
works,  a  species  of  cartridge  which  is 
bent  into  a  curve  by  means  of  a  sloping 
j  piece  of  wood. 

|  PoRTE-gargowK’,  ou  lanterns  ds  gar- 
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geusse,  Fr.  a  wooden  case,  in  which  Car¬ 
tridges  are  conveyed  to  load  ordnance- 
pieces.  There  are  two  to  each  piece. 

PoRTE-wiasse  de  la  maison  du  7-oi,  Fr. 
mace-bearer,  or  tip-staff,  belonging  to 
the  king’s  household.  A  situation 
which  was  held  during  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  signified  the  same  as  huissier 
tFarmes,  which  see. 

Porte -mousqueton,  Fr.  a  swivel. 

Porte -orifla/nme,  Fr.  in  the  ancient 
French  armies,  the  officer  who  held  the 
first  post  of  dignity  was  so  called.  See 
Oriflamme. 

Porte  -pipe,  Fr.  a  pipe-bearer  among 
the  Turks. 

Porte  d'  une  place  de  guerre,  Fr.  the 
gate  of  a  fortified  place.  This  gate  is 
always  made  in  the  center  of  the  cur¬ 
tain,  in  order  to  be  well  protected  on 
the  flanks  and  faces.  See  Portes. 

Porte  respect,  Fr.  a  figurative  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  attached  to  an  armed 
body,  whose  appearance  impresses  ter¬ 
ror,  or  inspires  awe. 

Porte  de  secours,  Fr.  the  gate  in  a 
citadel,  which  has  an  outlet  towards  the 
country,  is  so  called.  By  means  of  this 
gate,  the  garrison  can  always  receive  suc¬ 
cours  or  reinforcements,  in  cases  of  ci¬ 
vil  insurrection,  or  under  circumstances 
of  surprise. 

PoRTE-xw.r,JFr.  a  speaking  trumpet. 

A  la  PORTE E,  Fr.  within  the  reach 
or  range.  Hence  d  la  portee  d'un  ca- 
Mon,  within  the  reach  or  range  of  a  can-  i 
non ;  within  gun-shot. 

Portee  du  fusil,  Fr.  by  this  expres¬ 
sion  the  French  generally  understand 
the  distance  which  a  musquet-shot  goes 
to  its  ultimate  destination.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  vary  from  120  to  150  toises. 

Portee  des  pieces,  Fr.  the  flight  or 
reach  of  cannon. 

Portee  d  toute  voice,  Fr.  the  flight 
of  a  cannon  shot,  when  it  makes  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  horizon,  or 
level  of  the  country.  In  this  manner 
it  completes  the  greatest  possible  range. 

Portee  de  but  en  blanc,  Fr.  the  for¬ 
ward  direction  and  flight,  which  a  ball 
describes  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to 
its  ultimate  object.  It  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  found  by  experience,  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  so  described  could  not  exceed 
300  toises.  Beyond  that,  the  ball  has 
been  known  to  deviate.  According  to 
Belidor,  pieces  of  ordnance  will  carry 
farther  in  the  morning  and  at  night, 
when  the  weather  is  cool  and  rarefied, 
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than  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  at 
noon,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  prevails. 
This  circumstance  is  amply  discussed  in 
his  Bombardier  Francois ;  and  his  ob¬ 
servations  were  proved  to  be  correct,  by 
experiments  made  in  June,  1744,  atUs- 
sonne.  These  experiments  commenced 
at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
lasted  till  twelve.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  shells,  which  were  thrown  out  of  three 
mortars,  gradually  fell  short  of  their 
original  range.  Besides  the  portee  cl 
toute  voice,  and  the  portee  de  but  en 
hlanc,  or  the  full  range  and  the  point 
blank  shot,  there  is  the  ricochet,  which 
Marshal  Vauban  invented,  and  which 
see  under  the  term  Ricochet. 

Portee,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  that  por¬ 
tion  of  a  beam  or  rafter  which  lies  upon 
the  wall  for  support. 

Etre  d  la  Portee  du  fusil,  Fr.  to  be 
within  musquet  shot. 

Etre  hors  de  la  Portee  du  canon,  Fr. 
to  be  out  of  the  range  of  a  gun,  or  out  of 
gunshot. 

PORTEGUE,  a  gold  chain  of  great 
value.  We  have  taken  this  word  from 
an  old  book  published  in  1731,  called  the 
“  English  Expositor  improved.”  Had  it 
been  our  original  intention  to  have  given 
the  etymology  of  words,  we  should  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  explain  portegue ;  un¬ 
less  it  be  derived  from  porter,  to  carry, 
to  bear,  and  gueu.v,  Fr.  a  scoundrel. 
Indeed  so  many  rich  scoundrels  are  de¬ 
corated  with  gold  chains,  instead  of 
being  done  justice  by  with  a  halter,  that 
we  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  etymology. 

PORTER,  Fr.  to  carry.  It  is  a  ma¬ 
rine  term;  as  porter  toutes  ses  voiles. — 
To  carry  all  her  sails.  It  is  likewise 
used  as  a  word  of  command,  viz.  Portee 
vos  armes. 

Porter,  Fr.  This  word  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  among  the  French,  (and  our  word 
carry  frequently  corresponds  with  the 
various  significations,)  to  the  different 
directions  or  motions  which  belong  to 
all  fire-arms  and  missile  weapons.  They 
likewise  say,  in  speaking  of  a  gun-shot 
wound,  that  it  is  dangerous,  because  the 
ball  ( a  porte  sur  Vos,)  has  reached  or 
hit  the  bone. 

Porter  une  botte,  Fr.  to  make  a  thrust 
or  pass. 

Porter,  Fr.  to  carry,  a  term  used  in 
the  French  mauege,  for  directing  or 
pushing  on  a  horse  at  pleasure,  whether 
forwards,  upon  turns,  &c. 

Porter,  Fr.  In  carpentry  and  build- 
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ing,  this  word  has  various  significations 
and  corresponds  chiefly  with  our  term 
to  bear.  Thus  carpenters  usually  ask 
what  bearing  such  a  piece  of  timber  has? 
The  answer  to  which  is  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  feet,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  whole  timber;  and  in  like  manner 
of  stone  in  masonry,  with  respect  to 
length,  or  thickness. 

Porter  defond,  Fr.  to  bear,  or  stand 
from  the  ground  floor. 

Porter  a  cru,  Fr.  a  body  is  said  to 
be  so  when  it  stands  unconnected  with 
the  base  of  a  wall,  &c. 

Porter  a  faux,  Fr.  to  jut  out;  also 
to  be  out  of  the  perpendicular :  as,  un 
pilastre  Porte  a  faux ;  a  pilaster  does 
not  stand  upright. 

Porter  a  faux,  Fr.  literally  to  carry 
false.  In  architecture,  not  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  supported;  as  a  wall,  or  parti¬ 
tion,  is,  that  requires  propping,  & c. 

PORTEREAU,  Fr.  a  little  or  less 
gate  adjoining  unto  a  greater,  for  a  pa¬ 
lace,  or  house  of  state;  also  a  floodgate, 
or  kiud  of  sluice,  whereby  the  course  of 
a  river  is  diverted  into  a  gut,  on  the  one 
side  thereof,  cut  out  for  the  turning  of 
some  mill. 

PORTES  d'une  ville  de  guerre,  Fr. 
openings  which  cross  the  ramparts  of  a 
fortified  town  or  place,  and  are  generally 
arched  over.  These  openings  are  usually 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain,  be¬ 
tween  two  bastions.  They  are  from 
nine  to  ten  feet  broad,  and  from  thirteen 
to  fourteen  feet  high.  The  gates  are 
•mostly  decorated  with  trophies  of  war  : 
and  in  some  instances  a  very  superfluous 
magnificence  is  exhibited. 

Fuusses  Portes,  Fr.  false  gates,  or 
imaginary  inlets.  These  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  made  in  the  reverse,  or  behind  the 
orillon,  in  order  to  conceal  and  render 
easy  any  projected  sallies  against  the 
besieging  parties;  or  for  the  purpose  of 
suddenly  falling  upon  the  advanced  posts 
of  an  enemy. 

PORTEURS  d’eau,  Fr.  water  car¬ 
riers.  In  India,  they  are  called  beasties. 
Amongst  the  Turks,  the  sakkas,  or 
water-carriers,  are  taken  from  the  low¬ 
est  rank  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
Capicnly  infantry.  The  num  ber  of  these 
men  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
service  on  which  the  Turks  are  employ¬ 
ed.  They  are  under  the  orders  of  the 
officers  who  command  companies;  and 
although  their  situation  is  not  only  the 
most  degrading,  but  the  most  laborious 
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in  the  army,  they  may,  nevertheless,  be* 
come  soldiers.  Their  dress  consists  of 
brown  leather ;  and,  from  the  continual 
fatigue  which  they  undergo,  their  ap¬ 
pearance  is  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

The  Turks  have  more  men  of  this  de¬ 
scription  in  their  service,  than  are  found 
in  any  other;  not  even  India  excepted. 
For,  independent  of  the  state  of  their 
climate,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
having  water  brought  from  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  they  use  large  quantities 
in  ablution ;  every  Turk  takes  care  to 
wash  himself  from  head  to  foot  before 
he  says  his  daily  prayers 

PORT^re,  a  composition  of  meal- 
powder,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre,  driven 
into  a  case  of  paper,  to  serve  instead 
of  a  match  to  lire  guns. 

PoKX-folio,  in  a  general  acceptation  of 
the  term  amongst  us,  is  a  species  of  large 
leathern  case,  made  like  a  pocket-book, 
and  calculated  to  carry  papers  of  any 
size.  Among  the  French  it  not  only 
signifies  the  same  thing,  but  likewise  a 
box  made  of  paste-board,  iu  which  ar* 
contained  the  several  papers  that  relate 
to  any  particular  department.  The  ad¬ 
jutants,  quarter-masters,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  staff,  should  be  provided  with 
port-folios  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
their  reports,  &c.  in  regular  order. 

Vom-glaive,  from  the  French  porteur 
and  glaive.  One  who  carries  the  sword 
before  a  prince  or  magistrate. 

Port -holes,  in  a  ship,  are  the  embra¬ 
sures  or  holes  in  the  sides  of  a  ship, 
through  which  the  muzzles  of  cannon 
are  run. 

PoRT-nails,  nails  used  in  nailing  of 
hinges  to  the  ports  of  ships. 

Port -ropes,  in  a  ship,  such  ropes  as 
serve  to  haul  up  and  let  down  the  ports 
on  the  port-holes. 

PORTICO,  (Portiquc,  Fr.)  is  a  kind 
of  gallery  built  on  the  ground;  ora 
piazza  supported  by  arches;  as  in' Co¬ 
vent  Garden. 

Although  the  word  portico  be  deriv¬ 
ed  from  the  Latin  porta,  a  cate  or  door, 
vet  it  is  applied  to  any  disposition  of 
columns  which  form  a  gallery ;  without 
any  immediate  relation  to  gates  or 
doors. 

PORTIERES,  Fr.  two  pieces  or  folds 
of  wood  which  are  placed  in  the  embra¬ 
sures  of  a  battery,  and  which  close  the 
instant  the  piece  has  been  fired.  They 
serve  to  cover  the  cannoneers  from  the 
aim  of  the  enemy,  and  to  resist  the  dis- 
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charge  of  musquetry.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  seldom  or  ever  used,  except  when 
the  batteries  stand  close  to  the  counter¬ 
scarp. 

PORTION,  part;  any  component 
number  of  men,  as  a  portion  of  the  ar- 
my. 

PQRTLAND-sfone,  a  stone  much 
used  in  building,  and  much  softer  and 
whiter  than  Purbeck. 

PORTMANTEAU,  (valise,  Fr.)  a 
cloak  bag  to  carry  necessaries  in  a  jour¬ 
ney.  It  is  generally  made  of  leather. 

PORTMOTE,  a  court  held  in  port 
towns,  as  swaniinote  is  in  the  forest. 

PORTULAN,  Fr.  a  book  or  chart 
which  gives  a  description  of  the  situa- 
ation,  &c.  of  sea-ports. 

POSAGE,  Fr.  the  laying  stone,  tim- 

ber5 

POSCA.  See  Oxycrat. 

La  Pose  (Tune pierre,  Fr.  the  position 
or  manner  in  which  a  stone  is  laid  to  re¬ 
main. 

POSER,  Fr.  to  lay  down.  It  is  used 
as  a  word  of  command  in  the  French  ar¬ 
tillery,  &c.  viz.  posez  vos  leviers;  lay 
down  your  levers. 

Poser  une  sentinelle,  Fr.  to  post  a 

sentry. 

Poser  un  corps-de-garde,  Fr.  to  post 
or  establish  a  guard  in  any  quarter. 

Poser  les  armes,  Fr.  to  lay  down  arms. 

Poser  les  armes  d  terre,  Fr.  to  ground 
arms. 

Poser,  Fr.  in  masonry,  to  lay,  as  to 
lay  a  stone,  or  to  place  it  where  it  is  in¬ 
tended  it  should  remain.  The  French 
say  deposer,  to  take  it  out  of  its  place. 

Poser  d  sec,  Fr.  to  build,  or  raise 
walls  without  mortar.  In  this  manner 
were  constructed  most  of  the  ancient 
edifices,  as  is  also  the  grand  facade  of  the 
Louvre  towards  St.  Germain  a  1'Auxer- 
rois,  at  Paris. 

Poser  a  cru,  Fr.  to  place  a  pillar  or 
stay,  without  any  particular  foundation, 
in  order  to  sustain  something. 

Poser  de  cant,  ou  de  champ,  Fr.  to  lay 
a  brick  on  its  thinnest  side. 

Poser  une  piece  de  hois  sur  son  fort, 
Fr.  to  lay  a  piece  of  wood  upon  its'  nar¬ 
rowest  face. 

Poser  de  plat,  Fr.  to  lay  any  thing 

flat. 

Poser  en  decharge,  Fr.  to  lay  a  piece 
of  wood  or  timber  sideways  or  obliquely, 
in  order  to  prop  or  support  any  thing. 

POSES,  Fr.  the  sentinels  that  are 

posted. 
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Poses  ( grandes  poses,  Fr.)  a  French 
military  term,  signifying  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  sentinels  or  guards,  which,  after 
retreat  beating,  are  posted  in  a  fortified 
town  or  place,  for  the  safety  of  certain 
specific  quarters.  The  corporals  who 
post  the  sentinels  are  directed  to  in¬ 
struct  them  not  to  suffer  any  person  to 
go  upon  the  ramparts,  unless  he  belongs 
to  the  night  patroles  or  rounds,  &e.— - 
These  extraordinary  guards  are  relieved 
at  daybreak. 

Priming  POSITION,  the  position  in 
which  the  musquet  is  held  at  the  time 
of  putting  the  powder  into  the  pan. — 
By  the  Regulations  for  the  Manual  and 
Platoon  Exercise,  it  is  directed,  that  the 
priming  position  shall  be  the  same  for 
all  ranks,  viz.  the  top  of  the  cock  oppo- 
,  site  the  right  breast,  and  the  muzzle  of 
the  piece  elevated  to  the  height  of  the 
peak  of  the  cap. 

Position  (position,  Fr.)  This  word  is 
variously  used  in  a  military  sense,  both 
by  the  French  and  English.  It  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  locality;  as  the  army  took  an 
excellent  position,  or  drew  up  on  very 
advantageous  ground,  and  in  a  very- 
advantageous  manner.  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia  has  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  no  army  should  take  up  a 
position  in  rear  of  a  forest,  since  it  is 
thereby  prevented  from  observing  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  and  from 
counteracting  their  plans. 

Position  of  the  soldier  without  arms, 
The  equal  squareness  of  the  shoulders 
and  body  to  the  front,  is  the  first  and 
great  principle  of  the  position  of  the 
soldier :  the  heels  must  be  in  a  line, 
and  closed  ;  the  knees  straight,  without 
stiffness;  the  toes  turned  out,  so  that 
the  feet  may  form  an  angle  of  about  60 
degrees ;  the  arms  hang  near  the  body, 
but  not  stiff;  the  flat  of  the  hand,  and 
little  finger,  touching  the  thigh,  and  the 
thumbs  as  tar  back  as  the  seams  of  the 
breeches;  the  elbows  and  shoulders  are 
to  be  kept  back ;  the  belly  rather  drawn 
in,  and  the  breast  advanced,  but  without 
constraint;  the  body  to  be  upright,  but 
inclining  rather  forwards,  so  that  the 
weight  of  it  may  bear  chiefly  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  feet;  the  head  to  be  erect, 
and  neither  turned  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left ;  the  eyes  alone  will  be  glanced  to 
the  right.  See  page  3,  Rules  and  Regu¬ 
lations. 

Position  of  the  soldier  with  arms. 
The  body  of  the  soldier  being  in  the  po- 
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sition  above  described,  the  firelock  is  to 
be  placed  in  his  left  hand  against  the 
shoulder;  his  wrist  to  be  a  little  turned 
out;  the  thumb  alone  to  appear  in  front; 
the  fore  fingers  to  be  under  the  butt; 
and  the  left  elbow  to  be  rather  bent  in¬ 
ward,  so  as  not  to  be  separated  from 
the  body,  or  to  be  more  backward  or 
forward  than  the  right  one.  The  fire¬ 
lock  must  rest  full  on  the  hand,  not  on 
the  end  of  the  fingers :  and  be  carried 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  raise,  advance, 
or  keep  back,  one  shoulder  more  than 
the  other;  the  butt  must  therefore  be 
forward,  and  as  low  as  can  be  permitted 
without  constraint;  the  fore  part  a  very 
little  before  the  front  of  the  thigh;  and 
the  hind  part  of  it  pressed  by  the  wrist 
against  the  thigh;  it  must  be  kept  stea¬ 
dy  and  firm  before  the  hollow  of  the 
shoulder;  should  it  be  drawn  back,  or 
carried  too  high,  the  one  shoulder  would 
be  advanced,  the  other  kept  back,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  would  be 
distorted,  and  not  square  with  respect 
to  the  limbs. 

The  position  in  which  a  soldier  should 
move,  determines  that  in  which  he  should 
stand  still.  Too  many  methods  cannot 
be  used  to  supple  the  recruit,  and  banish 
the  air  of  the  rustic.  But  that  excess  of 
setting  up,  which  stiffens  the  person, 
and  tends  to  throw  the  body  backward 
instead  of  forward,  is  contrary  to  every 
true  principle  of  movement,  and  must 
therefore  be  most  carefully  avoided. 

Position  in  marching.  In  marching, 
the  soldier  must  maintain,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  position  of  the  body  as  di¬ 
rected  in  Sect.  I.  page  3,  of  the  General 
Rules  and  Regulations.  See  likewise 
March. 

Change,  opposition,  the  positive  or 
relative  movement  of  a  body  of  troops 
on  any  given  point.  See  Part  IV.  Ge¬ 
neral  Rules  and  Regulations,  Page  308. 

Net o  Positions  that  a  regiment  or 
line  can  take  with  respect  to  the  old  one , 
are, 

Parallel  Positions,  or  nearly  so  to 
the  old  one. 

Intersecting  Positions  by  themselves, 
or  their  prolongation,  some  part  of  the 
old  line,  or  its  prolongation. 

New  parallel  Positions  being  neces¬ 
sarily  to  the  front,  or  rear  of  the  old  one, 
the  regiment  will,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  take  them  up  by  the  diagonal 
march ;  the  flank  inarch  of  divisions 
after  wheeling  into  column ;  or  the 
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movement  in  open  column  to  the  new 
line,  and  its  subsequent  formation  in  it. 

New  intersecting  Positions,  which 
themselves  cut  the  regiment,  will,  in  ca¬ 
valry  movements,  l>e  taken  up  by  the  di¬ 
agonal  march ;  or  the  flank  march  ranks 
by  three’s  of  divisions.  All  other  new 
positions,  which,  in  themselves,  or  their 
prolongation,  intersect  the  old  line,  or 
its  prolongation,  will  in  general  be  taken 
up  by  the  march  in  open  column,  and  its 
subsequent  formations,  when  it  arrives 
at  the  line;  some  such  positions  will, 
however,  allow  of,  and  require  being 
made  by  tlie  echellon  march,  or  by  the 
flank  march  of  divisions.  In  general, 
the  regiment  will  break  to  the  hand 
which  is  nearest  to  the  new  position,  be 
conducted  to  its  nearest  point  in  the  new 
line,  and  form  on  it  as  directed. 

Position  of  the  officer.  See  Sword. 

Position  du  soldat  sans  armes,  Fr. 
position  of  the  soldier  without  arms. 

Position  du  soldat  avec  les  armes,  Fr. 
position  of  the  soldier  with  arms. 

Position  de  I’cxtension,  Fr.  in  fenc¬ 
ing,  position  of  extension. 

POSSE,  a  low  word  signifying  armed 
power,  called  otft  on  any  particular 
emergency ;  as  the  posse  comitatus, 
who  in  England  are  called  out  by  the 
respective  lords  lieutenant  of  counties. 

POSSEDER,  Fr.  to  possess,  to  be  in 
possession  of. 

POSSESSION,  to  take  possession,  is 
the  act  of  occupying  any  post,  camp, 
fortress,  &c.  which  might  facilitate  the 
operation  of  an  army,  or  which  previous¬ 
ly  belonged  to  the  enemy. 

POST,  ( poste,  Fr.)  The  following  ob¬ 
servations,  respecting  the  various  means 
which  ought  to  be  resorted  to  by  every 
officer  whose  design  or  instructions  are 
to  attack  a  post,  may  be  found,  with 
much  additional  matter,  in  p.  11,  vol.  ii, 
of  Guide  de  I’Officier,  published  at  Paris 
in  1805,  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  ill.  Mellinet,  adjudant  commandant 
et  sous  inspecteur  aux  revues,  from  the 
original  work  written  by  M.  Cessac  Fa- 
cute,  one  of  Bonaparte’s  favourite  ge¬ 
nerals  in  Italy. 

“  The  means  are,”  to  quote  our  au¬ 
thor’s  own  words;  “  1st,  good  topogra- 
graphical  charts;  2d,  examination  and 
Identification  of  things  and  circumstan¬ 
ces,  made  with  the  greatest  accuracy ; 
3d,  the  reports  and  intelligence  brought 
bv  spies ;  4th,  the  information  given  by 
runaways  or  persons  coming  over;  5th, 
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*he  statements  or  declarations  furnished 
by  prisoners  of  war;  6th,  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  be  drawn  from  secret  intelli¬ 
gence ;  7  th,  the  information  and  local 
knowledge  which  may  be  extracted  from 
peasants,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and 
even  pedlars,  smugglers,  huntsmen,  &c. 
8th,  the  information  which  may  be 
gathered  by  listening  to  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  such  soldiers  as  may  have  ac¬ 
quired  any  knowledge  of  the  country  by 
an  accidental  residence  in  it,  or  by  de¬ 
tention;  9th,  finally,  the  precise  obser¬ 
vations  which  the  officer  makes  himself, 
and  the  consequent  knowledge  which  he 
thereby  obtains.” 

As  the  information  which  is  given  by 
spies  constitutes  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  branches  of  military  precaution,  we 
think  it  right  to  quote  from  the  same 
author  the  following  reference  to  works 
on  that  head : 

Dictionnaire  des  batailles,  in  which 
various  modes  are  pointed  out  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth  of  each  communication 
from  what  has  occurred ;  among  others, 
the  description  of  the  battle  of  Anglona, 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Persians. 

In  the  History  of  Bayard,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  account  of  the  siege 
of  Padua;  particularly  to  the  conduct 
which  Bayard  observed  towards  Captain 
Manfron,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  sur¬ 
prize  of  Lignago. 

In  the  History  of  France,  the  action  of 
the  Spurs,  and  the  battle  of  Steiukirk. 
See  Memoirs  of  Feuquieres,  vol.i,  p.86: 
also  the  word  Espion  in  the  Encylopedie 
M'ethodique,  and  Number  418  of  Guide 
de  I’Officier,  and  for  further  particulars 
our  own  article  under  Spies. 

Post,  in  war,  a  military  station;  any 
sort  of  ground,  fortified  or  not,  where  a 
body  of  men  can  be  in  a  condition  of 
resisting  the  enemy. 

Advanced  Post,  a  spot  of  ground, 
seized  by  a  party  to  secure  their  front, 
and  the  posts  behind  them. 

Post  of  honour,  the  advanced  guard 
is  a  post  of  honour;  the  right  of  the 
two  lines  is  a  post  of  honour,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  given  to  the  eldest  regiment :  the 
left  is  the  next  post,  and  is  given  to  the 
next  eldest,  and  so  on.  The  centre  of 
the  lines  is  the  post  the  least  honourable, 
and  is  given  to  the  youngest  regiments. 
The  station  of  a  sentinel  before  the  co¬ 
lours,  and  the  door  of  the  commanding 
officer,  is  a  post  of  honour. 

Advantageous  Post.  Every  situation 
is  so  called  which  an  enemy  occupies  in 
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such  a  manner,  that  not  only  mere  force 
of  arms,  but  great  military  skill,  and 
many  stratagems  are  required  to  dis¬ 
lodge  him.  VVe  have  various  instances 
in  history  of  how  much  may  be  done  on 
both  sides,  when  one  army  has  taken  up 
an  advantageous  post,  and  another  finds 
it  necessary  to  drive  an  adversary  from 
it.  This  subject  has  been  amply  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  French  work,  entituled, 
Stratagemes  de  Guerre,  page  71,  &C; 

Post  of  Commanding  Officers  on  a 
March.  On  a  march  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  post  for  a  commanding  officer. 
He  ought  to  range  on  the  front,  flank^ 
and  rear  of  his  regiment.  His  eye  should 
be  every  where ;  and  all  straggling  should 
be  prevented  by  the  activity  of  the  offi¬ 
cers.  See  Narrative  of  General  Moore’s 
Campaign  in  Spain,  page  204,  publish¬ 
ed  by  James  Moore  in  1809. 

Posts  of  exercise  in  the  rear,  the  re¬ 
lative  stations  which  officers  take  in  the 
rear,  when  the  ranks  of  a  battalion  are 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  going  through 
the  manual  and  platoon  exercises.  It 
is  likewise  a  cautionary  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  viz.  The  officers  will  take  post  in 
the  rear. 

To  Posr.  In  the  disposition  of  troops^ 
to  place  the  officers,  music,  drummers, 
filers,  and  pioneers,  according  to  their 
several  ranks  and  appointments,  either 
for  inspection,  or  exercise  in  the  field. 

To  Post,  to  station ;  to  place  as  a 
sentry,  &c. 

To  Post  up,  (afficher,  Fr.)  to  hold  up 
to  public  censure,  or  ridicule.  See  Pla- 
carde. 

To  be  Posted,  in  military  tactics,  to 
be  formed  ready  for  action.  Thus  when 
troops  are  brought  up  in  column,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  deploy,  it  frequently  happens, 
that  some  part  of  the  line  is  refused,  in 
order  to  flank  an  enemy,  or  to  cover  a 
weak  position ;  in  which  case,  the  part 
that  is  aligned  is  said  to  be  posted. 

To  be  Posted,  in  a  familiar  sense, 
signifies  to  be  publicly  announced  as  an 
infamous  or  degraded  character.  Hence 
to  post  a  man  as  a  coward,  is  to  stick  his 
name  up  in  a  coffee-house  or  elsewhere, 
and  to  accuse  him  of  a  want  of  spirit, 
&c.  The  French  use  the  phrase  afficher 
in  the  same  sense.  They  likewise  say^ 
figuratively,  afficher  sa  honte  ;  to  publish 
or  post  up  one’s  own  disgrace;  meaning 
thereby,  that  some  persons  are  so  totally 
regardless  of  decency  and  decorum,  as 
to  express  sentiments  which  are  unbe- 
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coming  the  character  of  an  officer,  or  a 
gentleman. 

POSTAGE  of  Letters.  Non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  private  soldiers 
are  privileged  to  send  or  receive  letters, 
from  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  one  penny  only  for  the  postage. 

Ih  the  instructions  to  postmasters, 
(dated  General  Post  Office,  Feb.  4th, 
1799,)  concerning  the  exemptions  grant¬ 
ed  to  seameu  in  the  navy,  and  privates 
in  the  army,  in  respect  of  the  postage 
of  their  letters,  it  is  specified,  that 

“  No  single  letter  sent  by  the  post 
from  any  seaman  or  private,  employed 
in  His  Majesty’s  navy,  army,  militia,  fen- 
cible  regiments,  artillery,  or  marines, 
shall,  whilst  such  seaman  or  private 
shall  be  employed  on  II is  Majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice,  and  not  otherwise,  be  charged  with 
an  higher  rate  of  postage  than  the  sum 
of  one  penny  for  the  conveyance  of  each 
such  letter :  such  postage  to  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  putting  the  same  into  the 
post  office  of  the  town,  or  place,  from 
which  such  letter  is  intended  to  be 
gent  by  the  post. 

“  Provided,  that  no  such  letter  shall 
be  exempted  from  postage,  unless  there 
shall  be  written  thereon,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of,  and  signed  by  the  command¬ 
ing  officer,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
ship  or  vessel,  or  of  the  corps,  regiment, 
or  detachment  to  which  such  seaman  or 
private  shall  belong,  the  name  of  such 
commanding  officer,  and  of  the  ship, 
vessel,  corps,  regiment,  or  detachment 
commanded  by  lmn. 

“  No  single  letter,  directed  to  any 
such  seaman  or  private,  upon  his  own 
private  concerns,  only  whilst  such  sea¬ 
man,  or  private,  shall  be  employed  on 
His  Majesty’s  service,  and  not  otherwise, 
shall  be  charged  with  a  higher  rate  of 
postage  than  one  penny  for  each  such 
letter,  which  penny  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  the  delivery  thereof. 

“  Provided,  that  no  such  letter  shall 
be  exempted  from  the  rates  of  postage 
chargeable  upon  letters,  unless  any  such 
letter  shall  be  directed  to  such  seaman, 
or  private,  specifying  the  ship,  vessel,  re¬ 
giment,  troop,  corps,  company,  or  de¬ 
tachment  to  w  hich  he  may  belong :  and 
provided  also,  that  it  shall  not  be  law¬ 
ful  for  the  deputy  postmaster  of  the 
town  or  place  to  which  such  letter  shall 
be  sent  to  be  delivered,  to  deliver  such 
letter  to  any  person  except  to  the  sea¬ 
man  or  private  to  whom  such  letter  shall 
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he  directed,  or  to  any  person  appointed 
to  receive  the  same,  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  ship,  &c.  to  which  the  sea¬ 
man,  private,  or  to  whom  such  letter  shall 
be  directed,  shall  belong. 

“  The  exemptions  do  not  extend  to 
letters  sent  to,  or  received  from,  coun¬ 
tries  independent  of  England:  they  do 
extend  to  the  West  India  islands,  and 
British  America. 

“  All  postmasters  are  desired  to  take 
particular  notice,  that  double  letters  to 
and  from  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
families,  are  liable  to  the  full  double 
rates,  the  same  as  letters  in  general ;  and 
some  postmasters  having  conceived  that 
letters  containing  money  orders  might 
pass  under  the  exemptions  of  this  act, 
they  are  desired  to  understand,  that  such 
letters  are  chargeable  with  full  double 
rates  also. 

“  Recruiting  serjeants,  who  may  carry 
on  a  correspondence  with  their  officers 
on  the  recruiting  service,  cannot  send  or 
receive  their  letters  on  that  service,  un¬ 
der  the  exemptions  granted  by  this  act. 

“  The  above  exemptions  granted  by 
the  legislature  do  not  extend  in  the  navy 
to  any  other  than  seamen,  and  not  to 
officers  of  any  description  whatever; 
and  in  the  army,  only  the  privates,  with 
serjeants  and  serjeaut  majors  are  inclu¬ 
ded.  Many  officers  both  in  the  army 
and  navy,  having  construed  the  act  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  their  ow  n  correspondence,  it  is 
herebv  publicly  stated,  that  such  a  con¬ 
struction  is  altogether  inapplicable. 

“  Francis  Freeling,  Secretary.* 

N.  B.  The  act,  in  its  literal  meaning, 
includes,  in  this  indulgence,  all  non-com- 
missioued  officers,  although  they  are  ex¬ 
cluded  bv  this  official  interpretation. 

According  to  a  letter  issued  from  the 
Post-Office,  dated  18th  September,  1799, 
to  all  postmasters,  in  addition  to  the 
rates  above-mentioned,  these  letters  are 
chargeable  with  inland  postage,  to  and 
from  London,  excepting  single  letters  to 
and  from  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  it  is 
!  to  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  w  riters  to 
pav  the  postage  or  not,  on  putting  them 
into  any  post-office. 

POSTE,  Fr.  a  word  generally  used  in 
the  plural  number  to  signify  small  shot, 
viz.  Son  fusil  etoit  charge  de  douze  on 
tjuinze  pastes;  his  gun  or  musquet  was 
loaded  with  twelve  or  fifteen  shot. 

Po^te,  Fr.  This  word  is  always  used 
in  the  masculiue  gender  when  it  relates 
to  war,  or  to  any  specific  situation;  as 
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poste  avarice,  nn  advanced  post;  Poste 
avantageux,  an  advantageous  post. — 
Mauvais' poste,  an  unfavourable  post. — 
Poste  avantageux,  Fr.  See  Advan¬ 
tageous  Post. 

Poste  jaloux,  Fr.  a  military  post  is  so 
called  vvlien  it  is  likely  to  be  surprised, 
from  its  situation. 

Poste  cTalarme,  Fr.  alarm-post.  See 

Alarm: 

Poste  des  invulncrab/es,  Fr.  See 
Mont  Pagnotle. 

Poste,  Fr.  station  ;  place.  E Ire  a 
son  poste,  to  be  at  his  post  or  station. 
This  word  is  always  of  the  masculine 
gender. 

Poste,  Fr.  )  In  the  feminine  gen- 
La  Postb,  Fr.  jj  der,  post;  post-office; 
post-boy. 

Poste  d’un,  deux  outrois  sous,  Fr.  the 
penny,  two-penny,  or  three-penny  post. 
It  is  also  generally  called,  La  petite 
poste. 

A  sa  Poste,  Fr.  at  a  prescribed  time. 
Vendre  d  Poste,  Fr.  to  sell  on  con¬ 
dition,  that  the  articles  delivered  be 
paid  for  at  a  time  agreed  upon;  as  is 
the  case  with  public  stores. 

POSTER,  Fr.  to  place  or  post,  as 
poster  des  gardes,  to  place  or  post  sen¬ 
tries,  or  out-guards. 

POSTES,  Fr.  machines  which  are 
made  of  osier  branches,  standing  six  feet 
in  length  upon  three  in  breadth;  about 
six  inches  thick,  and  covered  on  each 
side  by  two  pieces  of  thick  strong  paste¬ 
board.  Each  machine  is  made  fast  to  a 
large  stake,  which  is  fenced  with  iron, 
and  driven  deep  into  the  earth.  There 
are  two  openings  or  loop-holes  in  each 
post,  through  which  sentries  may  fire 
upon  the  enemy,  when  he  approaches 
towards  a  post  which  has  been  establish¬ 
ed  on  the  high  road,  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  a  surprize  or  coup  de  main. 
This  machine  was  invented  by  General 
Sernepont,  then  Governor  of  Boulogne 
sur  mer,  and  it  was  used  by  the  Duke'de 
Guise,  with  great  success,  when  he  be¬ 
sieged  and  took  Calais  in  1558. 

Postes  de  campagne,  Fr.  field-works. 
Every  construction  orgroupeof  buildings 
that  will  admit  of  being  defended,  andls 
consequently  tenable,  is  called  a  poste  de 
campagne,  or  field  work.  Of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  are  churches, houses, country  houses, 
farm-houses,  villages,  redoubts,  &c.  in 
which  a  sufficient  number  of  men  may 
be  stationed  for  the  purpose  of  bolding 
9ut  against  an  enemy,  until  succours  can 
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arrive.  Chevalier  Folard  has  written 
upon  this  subject;  and  since  him,  F. 
Gaudi,  with  comments  and  illustrations 
bv  A.  P.  J.  Belair,  chief  of  brigade  in  the 
Republican  French  army.  We  recom¬ 
mend  the  latter  production,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1793,  to  the  perusal  of  every 
British  officer.  The  work  is  entituled, 
Instruction  addressee  aux  officiers  d'  In- 
fanterie  pour  tracer  et  construire  toutes 
sortes  d'ouvrages  de  campagne.  See  like¬ 
wise,  Aide  Mtmoire pour  les  officiers  d’ar - 
tillerie.  We  think  it  due  to  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  an  officer  in  our  own  service 
to  mention  a  late  work,  entituled  Duties 
of  an  Officer  in  the  Field,  6tc.  by  Baron 
Gross,  of  the  Dutch  Brigade.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of 
what  has  appeared  in  foreign  treatises, 
and  to  have  added  some  very  sensible 
remarks  of  his  own.  M.  Malorti  de 
Martemont,  French  Professor  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  has  also  written  upon,  the  subject. 

Officers  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
many  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  field  fortification, 
and  a  competent  skill  to  choose  a  good 
position,  and  a  tenable  post.  There  is 
scarcely  any  building,  especially  in  an 
intersected  country,  and  in  a  war  of 
posts,  which  may  not  be  rendered  highly 
serviceable  to  one  side,  and  detrimental 
to  the  other.  Acre,  though  dignified  by 
the  name  of  a  town,  when  considered  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  post :  yet  bv  the  gallant  de¬ 
fence  which  was  made  there,  against 
Bonaparte  and  his  whole  army,  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith,  and  a  few  brave  seamen  and 
marines,  not  only  covered  themselves 
with  glory,  but  were  the  primary  causes 
of  the  final  rescue  of  Egypt  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  French.  History  is  full  of 
instances  of  valour,  and  of  consequent 
success,  on  this  head.  The  defence 
which  Charles  the  Xllth  of  Sweden, 
made,  in  his  own  dwelling,  when  he  had 
only  eight  men  to  stand  by  him,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  unexampled  :  that  also  of  Marshal 
Saxe,  in  1705,  is  equally  memorable. 

Petits  Postes  stpares,  Fr.  small  de¬ 
tached  posts. 

Postes  intermediates,  Fr.  interme¬ 
diate  posts,  or  men  so  stationed  between 
different  corps,  that,  in  cases  of  urgency, 
they  may,  with  ease,  advance  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  that  which  is  more  immediately 
threatened  by  the  enemy. 

POSTERN,  more  frequently  called 
a  sally-port,  is  a  small  door  in  the  flank 
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of  a  bastion,  or  other  part  of  a  garrison, 
to  march  in  and  out  unperceived  by  an 
enemv,  either  to  relieve  the  works,  or 
make  sallies. 

POSTICHE,  Fr.  any  thing  fictitious 
put  in  room  of  something  that  has  been  j 
real  and  natural.  In  military  matters, 
among  the  French,  it  serves  to  distin¬ 
guish  supernumerary  or  auxiliary  sol¬ 
diers  that  are  taken  from  one  or  more 
companies,  to  strengthen  any  particular 
body  of  men. 

POSTILION,  Fr.  an  express-hoat 
which  is  kept  in  French  sea-ports  for : 
the  purpose  of  carrying  and  bringing  in¬ 
telligence. 

POSTS,  (in  building)  large  pieces  of 
timber  placed  upright  in  houses,  &c. 

■  Principal  Posts  are  the  coiner  posts 
of  a  house,  and  the  posts,  framed  into 
brest-summers,  or  pieces  of  wood  iu  the 
outward  parts  of  a  timber  building,  be¬ 
tween  the  principal  prick  posts,  for 
strengthening  the  carcass  of  a  house. 
Posts  are  preserved  from  rotting  by 
burning  the  ends  of  such  as  are  to  be 
set  into  the  ground. 

POSTURE,  state  ;  situation ;  condi¬ 
tion  ;  as  the  posture  of  aflairs. 

POT,  (Pot,  Fr.)  a  vessel  used  in  the 
making  of  artificial  fireworks,  &c. 

Pot,  an  utensil  of  first  necessity,  either 
for  culinary  or  private  domestic  pur¬ 
poses. 

StinkPoT,  a  vessel  filled  with  com¬ 
bustible  matter,  used  in  boarding  ships. 
The  consequences  of  its  explosion  are 
sometimes  fatal,  aud  always  dangerous. 

Pire-PoT,  ( Put  a  feu,  Fr.)  in  artillery, 
a  machine  made  of  potter’s  earth  or 
clay,  with  two  handles,  in  which  a  gre¬ 
nade  with  battle  gunpowder  is  confined, 
and  which  is  thrown  against  au  enemy 
after  the  match  has  been  lighted. 

Pot  a  aigrette,  Fr.  an  artificial  fire¬ 
work,  the  centre  of  which  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  powder,  which,  upou 
being  inllamed,  communicates  itself  to 
several  other  branches,  and  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  an  aigrette,  or  cluster  of 
rays,  such  as  issue  from  diamonds  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  particular  manuer.  The 
aigrette  takes  its  name  from  a  bird  so 
called,  whose  feathers  serve  to  make  up 
aii  ornament  for  the  head.  1 1  was  given 
m  diamonds,  as  a  particular  mark  of 
distinction,  by  the  Graud  Signor,  to 
Lord  Nelson,  after  his  glorious  conduct 
in  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  General  Lord 
Jiutchinson  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  have 
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deservedly  received  the  same  marks  of 

distinction. 

Pot  a  brai,  Fr.  an  iron  pot  in  width 
pitch  or  tar  is  melted. 

Pot  de  chambre,  Fr.  literally  means,  a 
chamber-pot;  which,  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  have  one,  may  also  be  called  an 
utensil  of  first  necessity.  Each  otlicer 
has  one  iu  barracks,  but  the  soldiers 
have  not  any,  for  obvious  reasons.  This 
word  has  given  birth  to  a  phrase  amongst 
the  French,  which  has  been  transferred 
to  us,  and  was  once  used  (we  hope  not 
ludicrously,  for  the  discussion  was-seri- 
oiisj  iu  a  grave  British  assembly  by  a 
British  general.  —  Vide  Parliamentary 
Report  on  the  .Militia-Bill,  March  23th, 
1805.  We  shall  quote  the  term. — 

Guerre  des  Pots  de  chambre,  Fr.  a 
war  of  chamber-pots,  or  a  contest  about 
trifles. 

Pot  (Tune  fuste  volatile,  Fr.  die  car¬ 
cass  of  a  fusee. 

Pot  en  tele,  Fr.  a  head-piece  made  of 
iron,  which  is  proof  against  musquet- 
shot.  This  head-piece  is  sometimes 
placed  in  the  crown  of  the  hat,  and  is 
otherwise  used  by  sappers. 

Pot  d  deux  ansi s,  Fr.  an  equivocation; 
a  word,  or  matter,  whereof  double  con¬ 
struction  may  be  made ;  literally  a  pot 
with  two  handles. 

POTEAU,  Fr.  a  stake,  post. 

Poteau  cornier ,  Fr.  the  corner-post 
of  a  house,  or  building. 

Poteau  de  cloison,  Fr.  an  upright 
piece  of  timber,  which  is  confined  or 
kept  by  tenons  and  mortises,  in  a  parti¬ 
tion. 

Poteau  de  decharge,  Fr.  a  post,  or 
piece  of  timber,  laid  obliquely  to  ease  or 
support  any  weight  in  a  partition-work, 
or  wooden  panne!. 

Poteaux  d’ecarie,  Fr.  posts  belonging 
to  a  stall  iu  a  stable. 

Poteau  de  fond,  Fr.  any  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  which  stands  upright  upon  auotber 
through  all  the  stories  of  a  wooden  pan- 
nel, 

Poteaux  dc  garde,  Fr.  large  wooden 
piles,  which  jut  out  of  the  mason-work 
of  basons  and  quays,  that  line  sea-ports, 
iu  order  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the 
ships  that  are  perpetually  forced  against 
them. 

Poteau  d'lmisserie,  ou  dc  craiste,  Fr, 
the  side  post  of  a  door,  or  window. 

Poteaux  de.  Income,  Fr.  side  posts  of 
a  dormer  window. 

Poieau  de  membrure ,  Tr.  a  solid  piece 
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©f -timber,  upon  which  the  beams  and 
rafters  are  supported,  in  partition  work 
and  wooden  pannels. 

Pot ba u  de  remplissage,  Fr.  a  piece  of 
wood  which  serves  to  fill  u,p;  a  wooden 
pannel. 

Poteau  montant,  Fr.  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  which  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
a  wooden  bridge,  and  is  kept  upright 
under  the  bed  of  the  water  by  two 
cramps,  and  by  two  supporters  above 
the  pavement,  in  order  to  keep  the  rail- 
ing  together. 

POTEE,  Fr.  putty. 

POTELET,  Fr.  a  small  post,  or  rail. 

POTENCE,  Fr.  Troops  are  ranged 
era  potence  by  breaking  a  straight  line, 
and  throwing  a  certain  proportion  of  it, 
either  forward  or  backward,  from  the 
right  or  left,  according  to  circumstances, 
fot  the  purpose  of  securing  that  line. 
An  army  may  be  posted  era  potence  by 
means  of  a  village,  a  river,  or  a  wood. 
The  disposition  era  potence  is  frequent¬ 
ly  necessary  in  narrow  and  intersected 
ground.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
may  be  variously  explained,  viz. — From 
Potence,  a  gibbet;  Potences,  crutchets  or 
supports.  Potence  likewise  means  a 
piece  of  wood  which  is  thrown  across 
two  uprights;  also  a  cross  table,  as  table 
era  potence  ;  and  a  measure  to  ascertain 
the  height  of  a  horse  or  man. 

Double- Potence,  Fr.  two  sides  of  a 
square,  of  more  or  less  extent,  thrown 
opposite  to  each  other  from  another  side. 
Thus,  in  narrow  grounds,  the  two  flank 
companies  may  be  filed  from  the  batta¬ 
lion,  and  facing  inwards,  constitute  to¬ 
gether  the  double  Potence. 

Triple  Potence,  Fr.  if  the  term  can 
be  used,  signifies  three  sides  of  a  square, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  double  Potence  taken 
collectively. 

Quadruple  Potence,  Fr.  the  complete 
square. 

Baton  de  Potence,  Fr.  the  staff  from 
which  a  ring  to  be  run  at  hangs. 

Potence,  Fr.  an  upright  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  which  is  used  to  strengthen  another 
that  is  too  long,  or  to  support  one  that 
is  split. 

POTENTATE,  (Potentat,  Fr.)a  sove¬ 
reign  prince,  whose  power  is  rendered 
formidable  by  the  various  means  of  au¬ 
thority  which  are  vested  in  him. 

POTERNE,  Fr.  a  postern  gate,  a 
.sally  port. 

Poterne,  Fr.  likewise  signifies  a  se¬ 
cret  gate.  Gates  of  this  description  are 
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made  behind  the  orillons  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  curtain,  in  the  angle  of  the 
flank,  and  in  the  middle  of  those  cur¬ 
tains  where  there  are  no  gates.  The 
sewers  generally  run  under  the  poternes. 
Belidor,  in  his  Art  of  Engineering,  re¬ 
commends  small  arched  magazines  to  be 
constructed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
paths  that  lead  to  these  gates. 

POTESTAS,  or  Imperium,  a  com¬ 
mand  among  the  Romans,  which  came 
direct  from  the  people,  and  without 
which  authority  no  general  could  carry 
on  the  war.  Of  this  description  was 
the  command  given  to  Fabius,  and  af¬ 
terwards  divided  by  the  people  between 
him  and  Minucius.  See  Presumption. 

POUCH,  ( giberne ,  Fr.)  a  case  of  black 
stout  leather  with  a  flap  over  it,  which  is 
generally  ornamented  by  a  brass  crown, 
&c.  for  the  battalion-men;  a  fuse  for 
the  grenadiers,  and  a  bugle-horn  for  the 
light  infantry.  The  pouch  hangs  from 
a  cross  belt,  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  is  worn  in  that  manner,  by  the  in? 
fan  try,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their 
ammunition.  The  pouches  in  use  among 
the  cavalry  are  smaller,  which  the 
French  call  demie  giberne. 

Pouch  -flap,  the  outside  covering  of 
the  pouch.  It  is  made  of  the  stoutest 
blackened  calf-skin,  and  ought  always  to 
be  substantial  enough  to  turn  the  se¬ 
verest  weather. 

POUCE,  Fr.  an  inch,  or  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  French  foot;  which  is  likewise 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  called  lines. 
The  superficial  square  inch  contains  144 
of  these  lines ,  and  the  cubic  inch  has 
1728. 

Pocce  de  pied  cube,  Fr.  cubic  foot 
inch  is  a  parallelopiped  whose  base  is  a 
square  foot,  and  whose  height  is  one 
inch,  and  which  is  consequently  worth 
144  cubic  inches. 

Pouce  de  pied  quarre,  Fr.  square 
foot  inch  is  a  rectangle,  whose  base  has 
one  inch  upon  one  toise  of  elevation, 
and  which  contains  72  square  inches. 

Pouce  de  solive,  Fr.  a  parallelopiped, 
whose  base  is  one  inch  square,  and  which 
has  one  toise  in  height.  Thus  an  inch 
of  timber,  or  a  wooden  peg,  is  the  same 
thing. 

Pouce  d'euu,  Fr.  a  term  used  among 
diggers  of  wells,  or  searchers  of  springs; 
It  consists  of  an  opening  of  one  inch 
diameter,  which,  according  to  M.  Ma- 
riotte,  must  give  fourteen  pints  of  water, 
Paris  measure,  in  a  minute,  810  pints  in 
5H  2 
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an  hour,  and  20,160  pints  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  See  Belidor’s  article  on  this 
head,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Architecture 
Hydraulique,  vol.  1.  p.  135. 

POUDRF.  a  canon,  Fr.  See  Gun¬ 
powder.  The  reader  is  referred,  for 
further  particulars  respecting  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  this  pow  der,  to  Dictionnaire  de 
Mafhe'mutique  de  M.  Saverien,  under 
Artillerie ;  and,  for  its  composition  and 
manufacture,  to  the  second  part  of  Be¬ 
lidor’s  Bombardier  Franqois.  See  Trailc 
sur  1' Influence  de  la  Poudrc  a.  Canon  ; 
Also  Traite  des  J'eur  cT artifice  de  M. 
Frezier,  new  edition,  printed  at  Paris  in 
174?. 

Poudre,  Fr.  The  French  say,  figu¬ 
ratively,  when  a  country  is  surrounded 
by  enemies — Ce  pays  cent,  la  poudre  d 
canon,  this  country  smells  of  gunpow¬ 
der. 

Poudre  muette,  poudre  sourde,  Fr.  a 
species  of  gunpowder  which  is  free  from 
noise  or  detonation. 

Poudre  fulminante,  Fr.  a  species  of 
gunpowder  which  makes  a  greater  noise 
than  the  common  sort.  This  powder  is 
composed  of  three  parts  saltpetre,  two 
parts  salt  of  tartar,  and  one  part  sul¬ 
phur. 

Poudre  <i  pros  grains,  Fr.  gunpowder 
which  is  used  for  artillery  pieces.  It  is 
likewise  called  Poudre  a  Canon. 

Poudre  d  mousquet,  Fr:  gunpowder 
used  for  musquets,  and  other  fire-arms. 

POUDRIER,  Fr.  a  gunpowder  ma¬ 
ker.  It  also  signifies  an  hour-glass. 

POVERTY,  (Pauvretc,  Fr.)  indi¬ 
gence,  necessity,  want  of  riches;  which, 
by  some  fools,  is  reckoned  a  crime,  al¬ 
though  it  be  too  frequently  the  concomi¬ 
tant  of  merit.  Poverty  also  means 
mental  defect;  want  of  understand¬ 
ing. 

Poverty,  a  goddess  adored  by  the 
Pagans,  and  familiar  to  Christians.  She 
was  reverenced,  as  a  deity,  by  the  hea¬ 
thens,  because  they  feared  her,  and  was 
very  justly  considered  as  the  mother  of 
industry  and  fine  urts.  Among  military 
men,  poverty  is  seldom  felt  whilst  the 
active  duties  of  the  profession  are  exe¬ 
cuted  with  zeal  and  good  sense,  and  the 
individuals  entrusted  with  them,  are  not 
only  paid  with  punctuality,  but  are  se¬ 
cured  in  their  honest  hopes  of  promo¬ 
tion.  CEconomy  is  the  basis  on  which 
every  soldier  should  build  his  views  of 
persona!  comfort  and  independence;  and 
if  he  attend  to  the  perpetual  calls  ofser- 
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vice,  he  will  not  fail  to  realize  them.  For 
a  life  of  real  service  affords  no  scope  to 
extravagance;  and  when  a  good  soldier 
becomes  unequal  to  the  hardships  it  im¬ 
poses,  the  nation  should  provide  for  him. 

Badge  of  Poverty.  The  military 
cockade  is  sometimes  so  called;  and  not 
without  a  wounding  application  to  its 
wearer,  especially  if  he  have  nothing  but 
his  pay  to  subsist  upon,  with  10  per 
cent  deducted  from  it.  This  badge  is 
most  indecorously  allowed,  in  England, 
to  he  worn  by  tiie  servants  of  kept  mis¬ 
tresses  and  common  prostitutes ;  proba¬ 
bly  a=  a  mark  of  the  uncertainty  of  their 
subsistence. 

POUF,  Ind.  a  word  used  among  the 
Africans  and  blacks  to  describe  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  fire-arms. 

POULAIN,  Fr.  See  Horse  Colt. 

POULDAYIS,  a  sort  of  sail-cloth. 

POULEVRIN,  Fr.  fine  grains  of  gun¬ 
powder  which  have  been  pounded,  and 
serve  for  priming. 

POULIE,  Fr.  pulley.  A  machine 
which  has  only  one  pulley  is  called  mo- 
napaste;  that  which  has  two,  dispaste ; 
that  which  has  three,  trispaste ;  that 
which  has  four,  tetrapaste ;  that  which 
has  five, pentaspaste ;  and  that  which  has 
several,  polyspaste. 

Poulie  mouflee,  Fr.  a  pulley  which 
acts  conjointly  with  one  or  more  pul- 
lies. 

A  POUND  sterling,  a  money  in 
account  value  20 s. 

Pound -note,  a  thin  piece  of  printed 
paper,  which  is  issued  from  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  is  ordered  to  be  taken 
at  the  current  rate  of  twenty  shillings, 
making  one  pound  sterling. 

Poun D-nails,  nails  which  are  four¬ 
square  in  the  shank,  much  used  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  though  scarcely 
elsewhere,  except  for  paling. 

POUNDAGE,  a  rate  in  the  pound 
sterling,  which  is  allowed  for  collecting 
money.  Army  agents,  &c.  are  entitled 
to  poundage,  which  consists  in  a  certain 
deduction  from  the  pay  of  officers,  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers. — 
Agents  are  not  allowed  any  poundage 
on  the  pay  of  the  privates  in  the  mi¬ 
litia.  The  French  say  vingtihne,  or 
the  twentieth  part. 

POUNDER,  a  great  gun  or  piece  of 
ordnance,  denominated  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  ball  it  carries,  as  a  6,  12, 
24  pounder.  For  some  particulars  re- 
j  lative  to  an  improvement  in  iron-field- 
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artillery,  discovered  by  Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel  Shrapnel,  see  page  392,  Vol.  II. 
Regimental  Companion,  6th  edition. 

POUPPE,  Fr.  the  poop,  or  hinder 
part  of  a  ship. 

POURBONDIR,  Fr.  to  manage  or 
prance  a  horse,  to  make  him  leap,  &c. 

POURIE,  Ind.  a  wooden  sandal, 
which  is  used  in  India  during  the  wet 
season. 

POURSUITE,  Fr.  pursuit. 

POURSUIVANS  d'armes,  Fr. — See 
Pursuivants  at  arms. 

POURSUIVRE,  Fr.  to  pursue. 

Pours uivre  l’ epee  dans  !es  reins,  Fr. 
to  pursue  with  unrelenting  activity. 

POURTOUR,  Fr.  the  length  or  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  thing  round  any  given  space ; 
It  also  signifies  the  circumference  of 
any  round  body,  as  of  a  dome,  a  co¬ 
lumn,  &c.  which,  in  geometry,  is  called 
periphery. 

Pourtour  likewise  means  the  extent 
of  a  building,  or  the  proportions  of  any 
body  whatsoever. 

POURVOIIl,  Fr.  to  provide,  to  lay 
in  store,  Sec. 

POURVEYEURS  des  vivres,  Fr.  pur¬ 
veyors. 

POUSSE-iaZ/c,  Fr.  a  small  cylin¬ 
drical  instrument,  made  of  iron,  which 
is  used  to  ram  down  a  ball  in  a  rifle 
barrel. 

Pousse-ch,  Fr.  a  bum-bailiff;  a  rep¬ 
tile  well  known  to  the  navy  and  army 
of  Great  Britain,  especially  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  war;  and  he  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  so,  unless  some  addition  be  made 
to  their  pay. 

Pousse e,  Fr.  the  effort  or  straining 
which  an  arch  or  vault  makes  to  drive  its 
piedroits  or  piers  out  of  the  upright  di¬ 
rection  which  has  been  given  to  them, 
and  which  are  kept  firm  by  props  pr 
counterforts.  The  flatter  an  arch  is, 
the  more  violent  will  be  its  effort  to 
push  out  the  piers. 

POUSSER,  Fr.  to  push,  to  press 
upon,  to  drive  before  you,  viz.  Pousser 
aux  ennemis ;  to  advance  rapidly  against 
the  enemy.  This  expression  is  used  in  a 
neutral  case,  and  relates  chiefly  to  the 
operations  of  cavalry. 

Pousser  un  cheval,  Fr.  to  make  a 
horse  go  full  speed. 

Pousser  lesfrontieres  d'un  etat,  Fr. 
to  break  through  the  frontiers  of  a 
neighbouring  state,  and  to  continue  the 
incursion;  so  that  it  may  literally 'be 
laid,  that  the  frontiers  are  pushed  for- 
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ward.  The  modern  French  have  done 
this  to  no  small  extent. 

Pousser  ses  conquStes,  Fr.  to  extend 
one’s  conquests. 

Pousser  ses  succes,  Fr.  to  follow  up  a 
successful  undertaking. 

Pousser,  Fr.  to  bulge  out.  Thus 
pousser  au  vuide  is  said  of  a  wall  that 
bends  or  bellies  out.  SeeVuruE. 

Pousser  a  la  main,  Fr.  to  cut,  with 
the  hand,  any  work  that  is  made  of 
plaister ;  also,  in  carpentry,  to  cut 
mouldings,  ballustrades,  &c. 

POUSSIERE,  Fr.  dust;  the  earth 
you  tread  on  :  it  also  signifies  the  dust 
which  remains  after  the  formation  of 
gunpowder  into  grains;  also  the  dust, 
or  ashes,  of  the  human  body. 

Mordre  la  Poussiere,  Fr.  literally 
to  bite  the  dust.  Hence,  il  a  fait  mor¬ 
dre  la  poussiere  a  son  ennemi,  Fr.  he  has 
made  his  enemy  bite  the  dust,  or  he 
has  destroyed  his  enemy.  The  French 
also  say,  figuratively,  of  any  man  who 
has  been  in  several  engagements,  il  s'est 
couvert  d'une  noble  poussiere,  he  has  co¬ 
vered  himself  with  noble  or  illustrious 
dust;  i.  e.  he  has  distinguished  himself 
on  various  occasions. 

POUTRE,  Fr.  a  Alley,  or  young 
mare. 

Poutre,  Fr.  beam;  the  largest  piece 
of  timber  in  a  building,  and  which 
serves  to  support  the  principal  rafters 
of  a  roof.  They  are  of  various  lengths 
and  sizes ;  and  always  lie  cross  the  build¬ 
ing  or  the  walls. 

Poutre  armte,  Fr.  abeam  which  has 
iron  cramps,  &c.  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
support  any  extraordinary  weight. 

Poutre  feuillte,  Fr.  a  beam,  with 
notches  or  gaps  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  ends  of  the  joists,  or  gird¬ 
ers. 

Poutre  quartderonnee,  Fr.  a  beam, 
on  whose  angular  sides,  or  edges,  a 
wave,  or  any  other  moulding,  may  have 
been  carried,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
away  a  withered  or  defective  part. 

POUTRELLE,  Fr.  a  small  beam. 

POWDER,  commonly  called  gun¬ 
powder  (Poudre  a  Canon,  Fr.)  Al¬ 
though,  under  the  latter  term,  we  have 
entered,  rather  diffusely,  into  the  inven¬ 
tion  and  the  properties  of  this  destruc¬ 
tive  composition;  we  have, nevertheless, 
omitted  some  additional  observations, 
which  we  have  selected  since  that  arti¬ 
cle  was  worked  off.  Under  the  word 
Pau  we  have  also  stated  a  curious  opi- 
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nion  relative  to  its  first  discovery;  w 
shall  now  extract,  from  a  late  French 
publication,  some  other  particulars  on  ! 
the  same  subject.  Speaking  of  the  opi-  j 
nion  of  Father  Gaubil,  the  Jesuit,  in  fa- . 
vour  of  the  Chinese,  the  writer  says,  “  It  i 
is  dillicult  to  establish  the  truth  or  fal-  , 
sity  of  the  assertion.”  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  immaterial  (iu  order  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  as  near  as  possible),  to  men- I 
tion  what  Sainte-Foix  has  said  on  gun-  i 
powder;  and  he  is  an  author  by  no  j 
means  apocryphal,  but  to  be  depended  | 
upon. 

“  In  1330,” observes  Sainte-Fnix,  “aj 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  who  j 
Was  a  great  alehymist,  having  put  a' 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre  iu  his  j 
mortar,  was  suddenly  struck  by  the  ex-  j 
plosion  of  all  the  ingredients,  through  a 
spark  of  fire  having  accidentally  fallen 
upon  them.  Naturally  disposed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  so  extraordinary  an  effect,  he 
set  about  tracing  the  cause,  which  soon 
appeared  to  him  very  clear,  when  he  j 
compared  the  hot  and  dry  quality  of  the 
sulphur  with  the  cold  and  moist  one  of  | 
the  saltpetre;  he  therefore  added  some 
pounded  charcoal  to  them  for  the  pur-1 
pose  of  ignition.  Having  thus  establish-  ! 
ed  the  principles  of  inflammation,  he  I 
uext  observed  with  what  violence  the  1 
fire,  if  compressed,  went  into  a  state  of 
detonation.  lie  accordingly  placed  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  composition  in  a 
small  tube,  and  communicated  a  secret, 
whose  promulgation  has,  hitherto,  prov-  | 
ed  so  fatal  to  the  human  race.” — See 
Trait i  deV  Artillerie,  par  Viigo  Velasco. 
It  has  also  been  said,  that  gunpowder 
was  known  in  Europeas  far  back  as  the  1 
year  1323,  since  there  was  a  piece  of ' 
ordnance  in  the  arsenal,  at  Bamberg, 
about  that  period.  Others  again  assert, 
that  the  English  made  use  of  cannon  at 
the  battle  of  Crdci,  and  that  Edward 
III.  owed  his  victory  to  the  tremendous, 
and,  until  then,  unheard  explosion  which  I 
took  place  from  a  height  iu  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Crcci.  Our  French  au¬ 
thor,  in  compliment,  we  presume,  to  the 
acknowledged  humanity  ot  the  French 
people,  takes  care  to  tell  us,  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  secret,  but 
that  it  was  reserved  for  the  barbarous 
and  ferocious  tamper  of  the  British  to 
make  use  of  it.  Credat  Judwus!  He 
then  adds,  that  he  has  discovered  a 
much  more  interesting  account  of  this 
composition  than  even  the  one  furnished 


by  Sainte-Foix,  in  a  book  which  wot 
published  in  158C,  and  whose  title  is 
Ue  iivventoribus  rerum.  Virgilius  Boli- 
dorus,  who  is  the  author  of  this  curious 
treatise,  after  having  described  the  dif¬ 
ferent  machines  which  were  used  by 
the  ancients,  thus  expresses  himself : — 
“  A  man,  who  seems  to  have  been  born 
for  the  destruction  of  his  fellow  crea¬ 
tures,  had  preserved  a  preparation  of 
sulphur,  for  medical  purposes,  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  which  he  covered  with  a  stone.  It 
so  happened,  that  whilst  he  was  striking 
a  piece  of  steel  close  to  the  mortar,  a 
spark  flew  accidentally  into  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  latter,  and  the  instant  it  got 
in  contact  with  the  contents,  a  blaze 
suddenly  issued  forth,  and  with  a  loud 
explosion,  the  stone  was  cast  into  the 
air.  Led  on  by  this  discovery,  the  same 
person  made  a  small  iron  pipe,  and  fil¬ 
led  it  with  the  powder.  From  this  he 
obtained  fresh  discoveries,  which  at  last 
gave  him  the  idea  to  construct  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  was  first  tried  at  Chiozza, 
when  the  Venetians  were  at  war  with 
the  Genoese.  The  reward,  according  to 
Polidoius,  which  this  inventor  got  for 
his  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  total  suppression  of 
his  name,  in  order  to  rescue  it  from  the 
execration  of  all  mankind.  “  Did  he 
not  merit,  in  fact,"  continues  Polidorus, 
in  the  same  strain  of  fine  feeling,  “  to 
fall,  like  Salmoncus,  a  victim  to  his  own 
invention?” 

Notwithstanding  these  clouds,  which 
have  been  successively  thrown  over  the 
original  inventor,  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  name  lias  been  wholly  buried  in 
oblivion,  since,  almost  every  author  that 
lias  treated  of  gunpowder,  gives  the  first 
discovery  of  it  to  Berthold  Schwarts,  a 
religious  man,  who  resided  at  Friburg, 
the  capital  of  Brisgaw,  iu  Germany,  ly¬ 
ing  twenty-six  miles  south  ot  Strasburg, 
and  being  the  seat  of  an  university. 

President  Hainault  fixes  the  date  ol 
this  fatal  invention  to  1380.  This  must 
certainly  be  a  mistake  of  the  press, 
(which  we  have  inadvertently  followed 
under  the  article  Gunpowder,)  for  all 
authors,  who  have  written  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  state  it  to  have  been  discovered  in 
1330;  and  from  what  we  have  said,  re¬ 
specting  the  first  use  of  cannon,  it  is 
probable  that  the  original  invention  goes 
much  higher. 

It  is  also  attributed  to  Roger  Bacon, 
an  Englishman,  who  lived  in  the  thi:- 
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teenlh  century.  If  this  conjecture  be 
correct,  it  is  still  more  ancient.  We 
know,  from  unquestionable  authority, 
that  the  English  (as  we  have  already 
stated  in  the  liberal  words  of  a  French 
writer)  were  die  first  who  used  ordnance 
with  gunpowder,  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Cr'eci,  where  the  French  were 
so  completely  overthrown.  We  refer 
our  readers  to  other  worts,  which  have 
been  written  on  this  composition,  such 
as  Antoni,  Robins,  &c.  for  further  in¬ 
formation  respecting  its  nature  and 
qualities. 

POWDER  Horn,  a  horn  flask,  in 
which  powder  is  kept  for  priming  guns. 
Light  infantry  have  frequently  a  powder 
horn  for  carrying  spare  powder. 

Powde  Rr-magazine,  a  bomb-proof  arch¬ 
ed  building,  to  hold  the  powder  in  for¬ 
tified  places,  &c.  containing  several  rows 
of  barrels  laid  one  over  another.  See 
Magazine. 

PovvDER-cart,  a  two-wheeled  carriage, 
covered  with  an  angular  roof  of  boards. 
To  prevent  the  powder  from  getting 
damp,  a  tarred  canvass  is  put  over  the 
roof;  and  on  each  side  are  lockers  to 
bold  shot  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  powder,  which  is  generally  four  bar¬ 
rels; 

Powder -mill,  a  building  in  which  the 
materials  are  beat,  mixed  together,  and 
grained:  they"  are  placed  near  rivers,  and 
as  far  from  any  house  as  can  be,  for 
fear  of  accidents.  See  Mrr.L. 

PO WD ERIN GS,  in  architecture,  a 
term  sometimes  used  for  devices,  in  fil¬ 
ling  up  vacant  spaces  in  carved  work. 

POWER,  a  natural  faculty  of  doing 
or  suffering  any  thing.  Mr.  Locke,  in 
his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
considers  power  under  two  heads.  One 
he  calls  active,  and  the  other  passive 
power. 

Powee.  This  word  sometimes  signi¬ 
fies  liost,  army. 

Power  of  Attorney,  an  authority 
given  to  a  third  person  to  act  between 
one  or  more  parties.  When  an  officer 
is  not  on  the  spot  to  receive  his  half¬ 
pay,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  empower 
some  army  agent  to  act  for  him,  either 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  according 
to  circumstances.  General  officers, 
when  they  obtain  regiments,  grant 
powers  of  attorney  to  their  agents;  but 
they  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
responsible  to  the  public  for  the  trust 
so  delegated. 
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Form  of  a  Power  of  Attorney.  Know 
all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I 

do  hereby  constitute  and 
appoint  my  trug 

and  lawful  attorney,  for  me  and  in  my 
name,  to  receive  from  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  paymaster 

general  of  His  Majesty’s  forces,  or  the 
paymaster  general  for  the  time  being, 
or  any  other  person  or  persons  whom  it 
may  concern,  all  such  half-pay  as  is,  or 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  become  due 
and  payable  to  me,  a  reduced 
of  the  late  And  his 

receipt,  or  discharge,  shall  be  sufficient 
as  my  own.  In  witness  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  the 
day  of  ,  in  the  year  of 

the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord 
by  the  grace  of  God  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  king, 
defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
hundred' 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered 

(being  first  duly  stamped) 

in  the  presence  of 

To  be  in  the  Power  of  any  body,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  to  have  committed  your¬ 
self  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  he  under 
the  necessity  of  keeping  upon  good 
terms  with  a  person  who  might  injure 
you  by  a  disclosure  of  your  secrets.  To 
avoid  putting  yourself  in  the  power  of 
any  man,  hear  much,  say  little,  and  write 
less.  These  are  maxims  which  every 
public  character  ought  to  attend  to;  and 
which  every  general  should  cautiously 
follow  during  an  active  campaign,  when 
there  are  so  mauy  occasions  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  spies,  &c.  and  he  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  hold  intercourse  with 
suspected  persons. 

To  be  in  the  Powee.  of  an  enemy,  to 
have  taken  up,  injudiciously,  such  a  po¬ 
sition  as  to  expose  you  to  a  defeat  when¬ 
ever  the  enemy  may  think  proper  to  at¬ 
tack  you. 

Powers  of  lines  and  quantities  are 
their  squares,  cubes,  &c.  or  other  multi¬ 
plications  of  the  parts  into  the  whole, 
or  of  one  part  into  another. 

Coze-POX,  a  disorder  incident  to  cows, 
from  which  much  benefit  has  been  pro¬ 
mised  to  the  human  race,  by  introduc¬ 
ing  what  is  called  vaccine  matter  into  the 
habit,  and  thereby  preventing  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  small-pox.  See  Vaccjma- 
tiosi. 
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Small  Pox,  a  disease  to  which  most 
infants,  adults,  &c.  are  exposed;  and 
which  has  been  rendered  less  malignant 
by  inoculation.  When  recruits  join  a 
regiment,  they  should  be  examined  le- 
specting  this  disease;  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  inoculating  them. 

Great  Pox,  commonly  called  the 
French  disease.  Few  men  are  more 
likely  to  catch  this  cruel  disorder  than 
soldiers;  and  in  no  case  ought  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  regimental  surgeon  to  be 
more  imperiously  engaged  than  in  the 
speedy  cure  of  it.  In  the  navy,  where 
the  disease  is  often  prevalent,  the  sut- ! 
geons  are  entitled  to  receive  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  which  is  stopped  out  of 
the  pay  of  their  venereal  patients,  for 
extraordinary  trouble  and  attendance. 
No  specific  regulation  exists  in  the  ar¬ 
my.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  captains 
of  companies  have  assumed  a  discre¬ 
tionary  power  with  respect  to  their  men, 
hnd  the  latter  have  submitted  to  the 
charge.  One  great  evil  has,  however, 
grown  out  of  both  practices,  namely, 
the  meu,  to  avoid  the  stoppage,  have 
applied  to  country  quacks,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  taken  nostrums  of  their  own. 
Every  officer  of  a  company,  who  has  the 
welfare  of  his  soldiers  at  heart,  should 
examine  their  linen  at  the  weekly  in¬ 
spections,  as  the  disorder  generally  ma¬ 
nifests  itself,  particularly  id  its  first 
stages,  in  stains  upon  the  shirt. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  ve¬ 
nereal  malady  was  first  brought  into 
Europe  in  1492,  by  the  followers  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  after  his  disco¬ 
very  of  America.  These  people  gave  it 
to  their  countrywomen  in  Spain;  the 
Spaniards  extended  it  to  Naples,  and  the 
French  caught  it  during  the  siege  of  the 
latter  place  in  1495;  and  from  France 
it  was  rapidly  spread  over  the  rest  of 
Europe;  so  that  its  original  nursery,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  seems  to  have 
been  a  camp.  See  Strictures,  and 
Vexereal  disease. 

POZZOLANE,  Fr.  an  earth  of  a  red¬ 
dish  colour,  which  is  used  in  Italv  in 
lieu  of  sand,  and  when  mixed  with  lime, 
makes  excellent  mortar  that  grows  hard 
in  water. 

PRACTICABLE,  a  word  frequently 
used  in  military  matters,  to  express  the 
possible  accomplishment  of  any  object. 
Hence,  “  a  practicable  breach.” 

PRACTICE,  or  Gun-practice.  In  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits, 
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the  exercise  of  the  great  guns  begins, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  gentle¬ 
men  cadets  at  the  royal  military  acade¬ 
my  at  Woolwich,  and  the  private  men, 
the  manner  of  laying,  loading,  pointing, 
and  firing  the  guns.  Sometimes  instru¬ 
ments  are  used  to  find  the  center  line, 
or  two  points,  one  at  the  breech,  the 
other  at  the  muzzle,  which  are  marked 
with  chalk,  and  w  hereby  the  piece  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  target;  then  a  quadrant  is 
put  into  the  mouth,  to  give  the  gun  the 
required  elevation,  which,  at  first,  is 
guessed  at,  according  to  the  distance  the 
target  is  from  the  piece.  When  the 
piece  has  been  fired,  it  is  spunged,  to 
clear  it  from  any  dust  or  sparks  of  fire 
that  may  remain  in  the  bore,  and  load¬ 
ed;  then  the  center  line  is  found,  as  be¬ 
fore;  and  if  the  shot  went  too  high,  or 
too  low,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
the  elevation  and  trail  are  altered  ac¬ 
cordingly.  This  practice  continues  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  for  about  six  weeks, 
more  or  less,  according  as  there  is  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  recruits.  In 
the  mean  time,  others  are  shown  the 
motions  of  quick  firing  with  field  pieces. 

Mortar-PRACTici.  is  generally  execut¬ 
ed  in  the  following  manner:  a  line  of 
1500  or  2000  yards  is  measured  in  an 
open  spot  of  ground,  from  the  place 
w  here  the  mortars  stand,  and  a  flag  fixed 
at  about  300  or  500  yards:  this  being 
done,  the  ground  where  the  mortars  are 
to  be  placed  is  prepared  and  levelled 
with  sand,  so  that  they  may  lie  at  an 
elevation  of  45  degrees;  then  they  are 
loaded  with  a  small  quantity  of  powder 
at  first,  which  is  increased  afterwards, 
by  an  ounce  every  time,  till  they  are 
loaded  with  a  full  charge:  the  times  of 
the  flights  of  the  shells  are  observed,  to 
determine  the  length  of  the  fuzes. — The 
intention  of  this  practice  is,  when  a 
mortar-battery  is  raised  in  a  siege,  to 
know  what  quantity  of  powder  is  re¬ 
quired  to  throw  the  shells  into  the  works 
at  a  given  distance,  and  to  cut  the 
fuzes  of  a  just  length,  that  the  shell 
may  burst  as  soon  as  it  touches  the 
ground. 

Practice- Book.  See  Book. 

To  PRACTISE,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
go  through  the  manual  and  platoon  ex¬ 
ercises,  or  through  the  various  manoeu¬ 
vres,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
thoroughly  master  of  military  move¬ 
ments.  Hence,  to  practise  the  nineteen 
manoeuvres.  Practise  is  likewise  used, 
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in  imitation  of  the  French,  to'  signify 
the  act  of  effecting  or  executing  any  mi¬ 
litary  operation,  viz.  to  practise  a  mine 
beneath  the  covert  way,  &c. 

PR.EFECTU R.E,  Lat.  During  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  there  were  certain 
conquered  cities  in  Italy,  which  were 
exclusively  governed  by  Roman  magis¬ 
trates  whose  laws  and  regulations  they 
were  obliged  to  obey.  These  magistrates 
were  called  prafe'cti.  In  imitation  of 
the  Romans,  the  modern  French  have 
established  what  they  name  prefecture* 
arid  pixfets.  It  al§o  signifies,  according 
to  Adam  Littleton,  a  lieutenancy,  or 
captainship,  or  plate  of  rule;  a  govern¬ 
ment,  a  district,  a  provii/Ce,  of  place  of 
jurisdiction.  See  also  Lexicon  Militate. 

PRfEFECTUS,  Lat.  See  Prefect. 

Pe^efectus  Castrorum,  Lat.  an  officer 
among  the  Romans,  whose  rank  and  si¬ 
tuation  correspond  with  those  of  a  Marc- 
chul  dc  Canipw  the  French  service,  and 
a  quarter-master  general  in  the  British. 

PrdcrECTps"Ctesi.s‘,  Lat.  the  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  a  naval  armament  among 
the  Romans.  His  command  lasted  one 
year. 

Pr.efectus  Pratorio,  Lat.  the  pre¬ 
fect,  or  chief  officer  in  command,  in  the 
Roman  pratorian  bands,  who  had  charge 
of  the  emperor’s  person ;  and  who,  from 
a  very  circumscribed  situation,  gradu¬ 
ally  rose  into  the  most  important  sta¬ 
tions. 

PR-LTOR,  Lat.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  the  consul  was,  at  first,  so 
called  among  the  Romans.  He  possess¬ 
ed  kingly  power  both  for  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  affairs.  Adam  Littleton.  See  also 
Lexicon  Mititure. 

PR/ETORIANA  CASTRA,  Lat.  the 
main  guard. 

PRETORI  ANI  MILITARES,  Lat. 
the  general’s  body  guard.  They  origi¬ 
nally.  consisted  of  a  cohort,  and  were 
first  established  as  a  guard  by  Scipio 
Africanus. 

PR-EIORIAN  BANDS,  a  select  bo¬ 
dy  of  troops  among  the  Romans,  which 
gradually  obtained  so  much  ascendan¬ 
cy,  that  they  elected  emperors  at  will, 
and  dethroned  them  at  pleasure.  Thev 
became  enervated  at  last,  and^the  powd¬ 
er  they  had  possessed  was  'absorbed 
by  the  legions,  or  regular  soldiers,  who, 
as  Junius  somewhere  says,  came  from 
the  distant  provinces  and"  gave  away  the 
empire.  These  bands,  indeed,  were  ori¬ 
ginally  chosen  on  uccount  of  their  merit, 
(as  all  life  and  body-guards  ought  to  be,) 
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■  and  when  first  instituted,  always  accom¬ 
panied  the  commander  in  chief,  or  the 
:  general,  Into  action. 

The  consular  guard  and  legion  of  the 
honour,  established  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  are,  in  some  degree,  imita¬ 
tions  of  these  bands;  and  the  janissaries 
of  Constantinople  have  sometimes  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example,  in  disposing  of  the 
Grand  Signor’s  title. 

P1LETORIUM,  Lat.  (Pretoire,  Fr.) 
the  Roman  general’s  tent  or  pavilion. 
It  also  signified  what  we  call  head-quar¬ 
ters. 

PRAIRIE,  Fr.  meadow  or  field. 

PRAME,  Fr.  This  word  is  some¬ 
times  written  Praam  :  it  is  a  sort  of  flat- 
bottomed  boat  or  barge  which  is  used 
on  the  canals  in  France,  &c. 

Prame,  in  military  history,  a  kind  of 
floating  battery,  being  a  fiat-bottomed 
vessel,  w  hich  draws  little  water,  mounts 
several  guns,  and  is  very  useful  in  co¬ 
vering  the  disembarkation  of  troops. — • 
They  are  generally  made  use  of  in  trans¬ 
porting  the  troops  over  the  lakes  in 
America.  These  vessels  are  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  defence  of  large  havens 
and  seaports.  Belair,  in  his  Piemens  de 
Fortification,  page  39^,  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  the  use  of  prames  in  cases  of 
inundation,  &c.  See  the  improvements 
proposed  by  him  in  page  316,  where  he 
lie  speaks  of  “  Bateaux  insubmersibles." 

L)i  PRATICA,  Ital. free  intercourse; 
admitted  to  pratique.  Persons  who, 
having  performed  quarantine,  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  land  in  Italy,  and  mix  with 
the  inhabitants. 

PRATICABLE,  Fr.  See  Practi¬ 
cable.  This  word  is  in  general  use 
among  the  French,  viz. 

Les  chemins  ne  sont  pas  Praticables, 
Fr.  the  roads  are  not  passable. 

Le  gut  n'est  pas  Praticabi.e  dans  ce 
moment-ci.  The  river  is  not  fordable  at 
this  moment;  verbatim,  the  ford  is  not 
practicable  at  this  moment. 

PRATIQUE,  Fr.  practice.  The  term 
likewise  signifies,  among  the  French, 
commerce,  intercourse,  traffic,  &c. 

Avoir  Pratique  avec  des  insulaires, 
Fr.  to  trade,  or  have  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  islands. 

Une  Pratique  eclairee,  Fr.  a  project 
undertaken  and  put  into  execution  upon 
solid  principles. 

Une  Pratique  aveugle,  Fr.  a  plan 
ill-digested,  and  executed  without  dis¬ 
cernment  or  ability. 

1  3  I 
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Donner  Pratique  a  un  vaisseau,  V r . 
to  allow  a  vessel  to  enter  into  port  and 
unload.  This  expression  is  used  in  the 
Mediterranean  under  circumstances  of 
quarantine,  and  comes  from  Pratica. 

Phatiqves,  Fr.  in  the  plural,  this 
term  signifies  the  same  as  mal-practices, 
or  secret  intelligence  with  an  enemy, 
viz. 

Fntretenir  ties  Pratiques  arec  le 
commandant  (Tune place,  Fr.  to  hold  com-  i 
municatiuu,  or  keep  up  a  secret  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  commandant  of  a 
fortified  place. 

PRATIQUER  dcs  intelligences,  Fr.  to 
collect;  to  gather  useful  information. 

II  aroit  Pratiqck  dans  cette  place 
dcs  intelligences  qui  lui  ont  donne  le 
moyen  de  la  surprendre,  Fr.  he  had  ga¬ 
thered  such  information,  by  holding  se¬ 
cret  intelligence  with  the  inhabitants,  as 
to  be  able  to  surprize  the  place. 

Peatiquer,  Fr.  in  architecture,  to 
contrive,  to  make,  to  render  convenient. 

Pratiquer,  Fr.  to  practise.  Pra¬ 
tiquer  une  liomme,  to  try  a  man;  to  put 
his  abilities  to  the  test.  It  likewise  sig¬ 
nifies  to  gain  over,  to  suborn. 

PEE,  Fr.  meadow  or  field. 

PREACIIAT,  Fr.  payment  made  be¬ 
fore  hand. 

PREAU,  Fr.  a  yard,  a  green. 

PRECEDENCE,  priority.  Priority 
in  rank,  or  precedence  in  military  life, 
arises  from  the  date  of  an  officer’s  com¬ 
mission,  or  the  corps  in  which  be  serves. 

PRECEDENT,  any  act  which  can  be 
interpreted  into  an  example  for  future 
times,  is  called  a  precedent.  Persons  in 
high  o'  .cial  situations  are  extremely 
scrupulous  with  respect  to  precedents, 
especiailv  in  military  matters. 

PRECEINTES,  Fr.  long  pieces  of 
limber,  which  bind  together  the  outside 
of  a  ship  fioni  head  to  stern. 

PRECEPT,  a  writ,  or  official  docu¬ 
ment,  which  is  issued  to  a  department,  or 
persons  in  office,  directing  them  to  make 
up  the  several  branches  aud  items  of 
public  expenditure  that  have  beeu  in- 
furred  under  their  management.  Of  this 
description  is  the  precept  sent  out  bv 
the  commissioners  of  military  Inquiry. 

PRECIPITER,  Fr.  to  precipitate;  to 
urge  or  hasten  on;  to  do  any  thing  pre¬ 
maturely.  This  word  appears  to  be  used 
by  the  French  in  almost  all  the  senses 
to  which  we  attach  it,  especially  in  mili¬ 
tary  matters. 

PtUciPiTER  sa  retraite,  Fr.  literally 
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signifies,  to  precipitate  one's  retreat.  It 
may  )>e  taken  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  to 
signify  the  act  of  flying  away  blindly  or 
rashly,  without  judgment  or  discretion; 
or  of  urging  your  retreat  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  imperious  necessity,  yet  with 
proper  caution  and  foresight.  So  that 
to  precipitate,  both  in  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  signifies,  /aire  tres  promptement,  ou 
trop  promptement ;  to  do  any  thing  very 
promptly,  or  too  promptly. 

PRECIS,  Fr.  minute,  abstract;  anar 
lytical  view  of  any  thing. 

Precis- Ti  nier,  a  person  employed  in 
the  foreign  department  to  make  ab¬ 
stracts  from  public  dispatches,  &c.  for 
the  information  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

PRECISION,  exact  limitation,  scru¬ 
pulous  observance  of  certain  given  rules. 

Precision  of  march.  On  the  leading 
platoon  officer  of  the  column  much  of 
the  precision  of  march  depends;  he  must 
lead  at  an  equal  steady  pace;  he  must 
lead  on  two  objects  either  given  to  him, 
or  which  he  himself  takes  up  on  every 
alteration  of  position ;  this  demands  his 
utmost  attention;  nor  must  he  allow  it 
to  be  diverted  by  looking  at  his  platoon, 
the  care  of  whose  regularity  depends  on 
the  other  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  belonging  to  it.  The  second  pla¬ 
toon  officer  must  also  be  shewn,  and  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  poiuts  on 
which  the  first  leads;  he  is  always  to 
keep  the  first  officer  and  those  points  in 
a  line,  aud  those  two  officers,  together 
with  the  placed  mounted  officers,  thus 
become  a  direction  for  the  other  pivot 
officers  to  cover.  In  marching  in  open 
column,  the  covering  serjeants  are  placed 
behind  the  second  file  from  the  pivot 
officers,  that  the  officers  may  the  more 
correctly  see  and  cover  each  other  in 
column. 

PREDAL,  or  lanar  carried 

PREDATORY,  War,  $  on  by  plunder 
and  rapine;  such  as  the  French  republic 
has  beeu  carrying  on  since  the  year  1793, 
against  the  continental  powers,  levying 
enormous  contributions  on  all  the  con¬ 
quered  towns  or  states. 

PREDESTINARIAN,  a  person  who 
believes  in  predestination.  Every  Turk 
may  be  considered  as  a  predestinarian. 
A  Turkish  soldier  is  taught  to  believe, 
that  if  he  fall  in  battle  he  will  instantly 
go  to  heaven.  This  is  a  comfortable 
idea  even  for  Christian  soldiers.  How- 
far  it  ought  to  be  encouraged,  doctors 
aud  able  casuists  must  determine. 
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PREFECT,  ( prefet ,  Fr.)  a  governor 
or  commander  of  any  place  or  body  of 
men.  Among  the  Romans,  this  was  a 
title  of  great  importance,  both  in  civil 
and  military  situations.  During  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  republic  the  Praffectus 
Legionis  had  a  considerable  command. 
The  two  Alas,  or  great  divisions  of  the 
allies,  had  each  a  Prsefect  appointed 
them  by  the  Roman  Consul,  who  go¬ 
verned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Le¬ 
gionary  Tribunes.  See  Kennett’s  Roman 
Antiquities;  and  for  a  more  minute  ac¬ 
count  of  the  term  prafectus,  as  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Romans,  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  Lexicon  Militare ;  Authore  Ca- 
rolo  Aquino,  societatis  Jesu.  There  was 
likewise,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  an  officer  called  the  Prefect 
of  tne  Pretorian  Band,  or  body  guards. 
The  French  have  adopted  the  word  in 
their  new  constitution. 

PREFERMENT,  the  state  of  being 
advanced  to  a  higher  post. 

PREFETS  du  Palais  de  la  cour  des 
premiers  Rois  Francois,  Fr.  these  per¬ 
sons  were  formerly  called  comtes  du  pa¬ 
lais  et  prefets  du  pretoire.  They  had 
once  the  sole  direction  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  managing  all  state  affairs,  as  well 
with  respect  to  the  exterior  as  to  the  in¬ 
terior  relations  of  peace  or  war.  A  Pre- 
fet  du  Palais  was  also  called  Major- 
dome;  under  which  title  Charles  Mar¬ 
tel  is  mentioned  by  several  old  writers. 
It  was  afterwards  changed  into  Seriechal; 
in  which  capacity  we  find  Thibaud,  Count 
of  Blois,  who  is  sometimes  stiled  Major- 
dome,  and  at  others  Senechal. 

PREJUDICE,  (prejuge,  Fr.)  prepos¬ 
session,  judgment  formed  beforehand 
without  examination.  A  celebrated 
French  writer  calls  it  an  opinion  taken 
up  without  judgment,  Le prejuge  estune 
opinion  sans  jugement. — Voltaire.  It  is 
used  in  two  instances,  viz.  for  and  against 
a  person.  See  Preventions,  Fr. 

PRELIMINARY,  ( preliminaire,  Fr.) 
previous,  introductory,  &c.  Prelimina¬ 
ry,  as  a  substantive,  signifies  an  intro¬ 
ductory  measure,  a  previous  arrange¬ 
ment.  Hence  the  “  preliminaries  of 
peace.” 

PRENABLE,  Fr.  that  may  be  taken. 
There  is  no  place  but  what  may  be  tar 
ken  by  famine. 

PRENDRE,  Fr.  a  French  military 
term.  It  is  variously  used,  and  accords 
generally  with  our  word  to  take,  viz. 

Prendre  une  ville  d'assaut;  par  fa- 
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mine,  &c.  Fr.  to  take  a  town  by  assault; 
by  famine,  &c. 

Prendre  d  droite,  ou  a  gauche,  Fr.  to 
go  to  the  right  or  left. 

Prendrf.  a  trailers,  Fr.  to  run  across. 

Prendre  les  devants,  Fr.  to  antici¬ 
pate,  to  get  the  start  of  any  body. 

Prendre  le  pas,  Fr.  to  take  prece¬ 
dence. 

Prendre  la  droite,  Fr.  to  take  the 
right. 

Prendre  terre,  Fr.  to  land. 

Prendre  le  large,  Fr.  a  term  used  fi¬ 
guratively  to  signify  the  act  of  running 
away. 

Prendre  les  clefs  des  champs,  Fr.  lite¬ 
rally,  to  take  the  key  of  the  country,  or 
to  run  over  it. 

Prendre  soji  elan,  Fr.  to  dart  forth, 
to  spring  forward. 

Prendre  le  mors  aux  dents,  Fr.  to 
take  head,  as  a  horse  does  when  he  runs 
away ;  also  to  undertake  a  thing  warmly. 

Prendre  un  rat,  Fr.  a  figurative  ex¬ 
pression  used  among  the  French  when  a 
musquet  or  pistol  misses  fire,  viz.  It  vou- 
lut  tirer,  tnais  son  pistulet  prit  un  rat, 
that  is,  he  would  have  fired,  but  his 
pistol  only  flashed  in  the  pan.  Hence 
Rater,  which  see. 

Prendre  du  temps,  Fr.  to  take  time 
in  executing  a  thing. 

Prendre  son  temps,  Fr.  to  do  a  thing 
with  perfect  convenience  to  one’s  self. 

Prendre  la  parole,  Fr.  to  speak  first. 

Prendre  sa  revanche,  Fr.  to  make 
up  for  any  past  loss  or  disadvantage. — 
We  familiarly  say,  to  take  one’s  revenge. 

Prendre  d  partie,  Fr.  an  expression 
peculiar  to  the  French,  in  judicial  mat¬ 
ters,  which  signifies  to  attack  a  judge, 
for  having  prevaricated  and  taken  the 
part  of  one  side  against  another,  without 
any  regard  to  justice.  It  likewise  means 
to  impute  misconduct  or  criminality,  and 
to  make  a  person  responsible  for  it. 

Se  Prendre  de  vin,  Fr.  to  get  drunk. 
Excess  of  drinking  was  so  little  known 
before  the  revolution,  among  French  of¬ 
ficers  and  soldiers,  that  the  greatest  dis¬ 
grace  was  affixed  to  the  habit.  It  is  re¬ 
corded,  that  when  Marshal  Richelieu 
had  determined  to  stopm  a  place  in  the 
Alediterranean,  he  gave  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  order — “  Any  soldier  who  shall  ap¬ 
pear  the  least  intoxicated,  shall  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  honour  and  glory  of 
mounting  the  assault  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.”  Every  man  was  at  his  post,  and 
not  a  single  instance  of  intoxication  oc- 
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Cttrred.  Such  was  the  esprit  dc  corps 
and  the  amour  propre  which  prevailed  in 
all  ranks,  that  the  dread  of  corporal 
punishment  had  less  effect  than  the  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  shew 
courage  and  resolution. 

Prendre  langur,  Fr.  a  figurative  ex¬ 
pression  among  the  French,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  to  get  intelligence  by  secret  means. 
Thus,  a  spy  that  is  sent  into  an  enemy’s 
camp,  may  he  said  to  go  thither  in  order 
to  hear  what  passes,  and  to  pick  up  in¬ 
formation. 

Vaisseau  PREXEUR,  Fr.  a  term  pe¬ 
culiarly  applicable  to  a  ship  that  has 
taken  a  prize. 

P11EPARATIFS  dc  guerre ,  Fr.  war¬ 
like  preparations.  A  French  writer, 
under  this  article,  very  judiciously  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  necessary  arrangements 
which  must  be  made  before  an  army 
takes  the  field,  and  sometimes  before 
an  open  declaration  of  war  takes  place, 
ought  to  he  managed  with  extreme  cau¬ 
tion  and  great  secrecy;  although  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  the  neighbouring 
powers  from  being  tdtally  ignorant  of 
what  is  going  forward.  It  is  recorded 
that  Henry  the  IVth  of  France,  having 
conceived  a  vast  military  project,  kept 
it  a  profound  secret  for  several  years, 
and  made  the  necessary  preparations 
with  extreme  caution,  before  he  put  it 
into  execution. 

When  Louis  the  XIVth  resolved  to 
invade  Italy,  in  1663,  he  dispatched 
commissaries,  purveyors,  &c.  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  under  various  pretences,  to 
buy  up  corn,  to  secure  forage  for  his  ca¬ 
valry,  and  to  provide  every  thing  that 
might  be  wanted  in  the  train  of  artille¬ 
ry;  and,  in  1667,  wdien  he  formed  the 
plan  of  entering  Belgium  in  person,  he 
arranged  all  matters  relative  to  the  in¬ 
terior  government  of  France  during  his 
absence,  examined  into  the  state  of  the 
finances,  filled  his  treasury  with  money, 
augmented,  by  insensible  degrees,  the 
different  regiments  of  his  army,  and  by 
means  of  these  and  other  sage  precau¬ 
tions,  secured  the  conquest  of  his  object. 
In  fact,  well  digested  plans  .and  caulioufe 
arrangements  previous  to  the  execution 
of  a  military  project,  however  apparent¬ 
ly  tedious,  are  the  sure  forerunners  of  a 
prompt  and  decisive  victory.  It  was  a 
maxim  among,  the  Romans,  and  it  is 
still  one  among  the  Turks,  J)c  faire  dc 
grosses  et  courtcs  guerres.  To  make  war 
upon  a  scale  which  is  previously  vast 
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i  and  heavy,  that  its  issue  may  be  ult'f 
■  mately  short  and  effectuid. 

He  is  a  wise  man,  and,  of  /course,  a 
'  wise  king,  who  keeps  the  following  max¬ 
im  constantly  in  his  mind  : — si  %U  pa¬ 
's  can,  para  helium.  If  you  wish  to  secure 
peace,  he  always  ready  lo  go  to  war. 
l’lie  Turks  are,  perhaps,  the  only  people 
w  ho  adheie  to  this  Roman  adage.  Their 
troops  are  always  ready  for  action; 
as  a  French  writer  says, — Lf  biscuit  <st 
prel,  dc  sorte  quits  n'ojil  qu’a  jc  mettre 
cn  route;  die  biscuit  is  at  liaud,  ,so  drat 
they  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  move,  or 
begin  their  route.  The  Freuch  Empe¬ 
ror  seems  to  liave  followed  this  maxim. 

PREPARATIV  E,  haviiig  the  powef 
of  preparing,  qualifying,  or  lining.  This 
word  is  used,  in  a  military  sense,  to  givp 
notice  of  any  thing  about  lo  be  done. 
Hence 

Preparative,  a  beat  of  the  drum,  by 
which  officers  are  warned  to  step  out  of 
the  ranks  when  the  firings  aie  to  com¬ 
mence. 

When  the  Preparative  is  beat,  for  the 
firings,  the  officers  in  die  front  rank  step 
out  nimbly  two  paces  from  the  vacan¬ 
cies  between  the  divisions,  platoons,  com¬ 
panies,  or  sub-divisions,  lace  to  the  left 
without  word  of  command,  and  look  to 
right  of  companies,  &c.  When  the  Pre¬ 
parative  has  ceased,  they  severally  com¬ 
mence  the  fil  ing.  When  the  general  is 
beat,  they  fall  back  into  the  front  rauk. 

To  PREPARE,  to  take  previous  mea¬ 
sures. 

Prepare  for  action,  a  word  of  com¬ 
mand  used  in  the  British  artillery. 

PREPARATORY,  antecedently  ne¬ 
cessary;  giving  that  knowledge  in  any 
arc  or  science  which  is  liepessary  to  qua¬ 
lify  individuals  for  a  superior  class  or 
branch.  Hence  preparatory  schools. 

Preparatory  academies.  The  ju¬ 
nior  department  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  is  preparatory  to  the  senior. 
The  first  elements  of  military  science 
are  taught  in  the  former,  and  officers 
get  qualified  in  the  higher  branches  of 
the  profession  when  they  enter  the  lat¬ 
ter. 

PRESENCE  of  mind,  ready  concep¬ 
tion  of  expedients,  producing  prompti¬ 
tude  of  action  under  difficult  and  alarm- 
ling  circumstances.  Archduke  Charles, 
in  1796,  when  the  Austrians  were  pre¬ 
cipitately  retreating,  dismounted,  and 
j  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  gre¬ 
nadiers,  exclaimed,  “  There  is  the  ene- 
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jny,”  pointing  to  the  French,  “you  have 
.mistaken  the  road — there  shall  be  uo 
retreat  where  I  am.”— And  he  beat  the 
French,  under  the  electrical  communi¬ 
cation  of  this  feeling. 

Presence  of  mind.  There  is  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  that  species  of 
presence  of  mind  which  gives  a  sudden 
.turn  to  public  opinion,  and,  as  it  were, 
electrifies  the  human  mind.  When  a 
dangerous  mutiuy  broke  out  among  the 
Homan  legions,  on  a  proposed  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Germans,  Csestir  sud¬ 
denly  exclaimed,  “  Let  the  whole  army 
return  iguominiously  home,  if  it  think 
proper,  the  tenth  legion  and  myself  will 
remain  and  combat  for  the  republic.” 
Having,  as  Plutarch  observes,  excited 
his  troops  to  fresh  ardour,  he  led  them 
against  the  Germans;  ,and  being  in¬ 
formed  that  the  enemy  had  been  warned 
by  their  soothsayers  not  to  engage  before 
the  next  moon,  he  look  an  immediate 
occasion  to  force  them  to  battle,  in 
which  he,  as  usual,  obtained  a  victory. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  this  great 
man  discovered  a  promptitude  of  con¬ 
ception  and  a  presence  of  mind  which 
have  since  been  imitated  by  Bonaparte, 
but  have  never  been  surpassed  in  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  history. 

Having  led  his  army  against  the  Ner- 
vii,  the  most  uncivilized,  and  the  most 
fierce  of  all  die  nations  bordering  upon 
die  Homan  territory,  he  met  a  resist¬ 
ance,  which,  as  it  was  not  expected, 
somewhat  shook  the  firmness  of  his 
troops.  The  Nervii,  by  a  sudden  onset, 
at  first  routed  his  cavalry ;  but  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  danger  to  which  his  army  was 
exposed,  Casar  himself  snatched  up  a 
buckler,  and  forcing  his  way  through 
his  own  men,  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  tenth  legion,  changed  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  and  cut  the  enemy  almost  en¬ 
tirely  off.  For,  as  Plutarch  states,  out 
of  60,000  soldiers,  not  above  500  sur¬ 
vived  the  battle. 

Presence  of  a  Corps,  the  hostile  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  body  of  soldiers  for  the 
direct  purposes  of  war. 

Fn  Presence,  Fr.  in  sight;  as  in 
sight  of  the  enemy. 

All  PRF.SENT,  a  term  used  when  an 
officer  takes  his  Serjeant’s  report,  and 
makes  the  necessary  inquiry  respecting 
the  state  of  his  troop  or  company. 

Tb  Present,  (Presenter,  Fr'.)  This 
word  is  used  in  various  senses.  Those 
which  are  more  immediately  applicable 
to  military  usage  arc  as  follow ; — 
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To  Present,  to  offer  openly :  to  ex¬ 
hibit;  to  give  in  ceremony;  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  colours. 

To  Present  arms,  to  bring  the  fire¬ 
lock  to  a  certain  prescribed  position, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  military 
compliment.  See  Manual. 

To  Present,  to  level;  to  aim;  t» 
bring  the  firelock  to  a  prescribed  posi¬ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  its 
contents. — See  Platoon  Exercise,  under 
Manual.  The  French  use  the  term 
Present  in  almost  all  the  senses  that  we 
do.  There  is  an  exception  in  the  phrase 
Present,  Fire,  instead  of  which  they  say, 
Joue,  Feu.  The  word  Joue,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  check,  being  expressive  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  position  of  themusquet  when  the 
soldier  takes  aim.  It  corresponds  with 
Present  in  this  particular  case. 

PRESENTER,  Fr.  among  workmen, 
to  lay  or  place  a  piece  of  wood,  bar  of 
iron,  or. any  other  article,  in  order  to  fit 
it  to  the  spot  where  it  is  to  remain. 

Presenter  les  armes,  Fr.  to  present 
arms,  to  bring  tire  firelock  to  any  posi¬ 
tion  chat  may  be  prescribed  in  military 
exercise.  In  the  firings  it  signifies  make 
ready,  viz.  Prcsentr.z  les  armes,  make 
ready;  Joue,  present;  Feu, fire.  In  the 
manual  and  other  exercises  of  the  piece, 
it  corresponds  with  our  term. 

Presenter  la  bdionnette,  Fr.  to 
charge  bayonets. 

Presenter  la  bdionnette  d  la  cava - 
leric,  Fr.  to  receive  the  cavalry  with 
charged  bayonets;  literally,  to  present 
bayonet  against  the  cavalry. 

PRESIDENCY,  the  seats  of  govern¬ 
ments  are  so  distinguished  in  India. — 
There  are  four  presidencies,  viz.  Bom¬ 
bay,  Calcutta,  Fort  St.  David,  and  Ma¬ 
dras. 

PRESIDENT  of  a  general  or  regi¬ 
mental  court-martial.  The  officer  old¬ 
est  in  rank,  who  sits,  in  conjunction 
with  other  officers,  for  the  trial  of  mili¬ 
tary  offences  is  so  called.  The  court 
consisting  of  an  odd  number  of  mem¬ 
bers,  when  their  opinions  are  equal,  the 
president  has  the  casting  vote. 

The  commander  in  chief,  for  the  time 
being,  is,  by  virtue  of  his  appointment, 
perpetual  president  of  the  supreme 
hoard  of  tire  royal  military  college  in 
Great  Britain.  And  the  resident  go¬ 
vernor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  lieute¬ 
nant-governor  of  that  establishment,  is 
perpetual  president  of  the  collegiate 
hoard. 
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President  of  a  court-martial.  The 
principal  member  in  a  military  court, 
whether  of  inquiry  into  grounds  for  ac¬ 
cusation,  or  for  direct  prosecution  on 
Charges  exhibited  against  a  military  of¬ 
fender. 

The  president  of  a  court-martial  re¬ 
sembles  in  some  degree  '.he  chief  judge 
of  a  civil  court.  It  is  his  duty  to  take 
minutes  of  all  that  is  deposed  upon  oath 
during  the  proceedings,  and  to  sum 
them  up  at  the  conclusion  ;  putting  the 
question,  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  ?  to  the 
youngest  member,  and  so  up  to  himself, 
as  casting  vote.  In  a  general  court- 
martial,  the  judge  advocate,  or  his  de¬ 
puty,  always  attends  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  the  proceedings.  His  autho¬ 
rity,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  defined,  for  in  some  instances 
he  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
president  or  members,  unless  applied  to, 
and  in  others  he  assumes,  or  has,  a  right 
to  explain  the  ’aw. 

PRESQU’ILE,  Fr.  See  Peninsula. 

PRESS-j/;o«ej/,  money  given  to  the 
soldier  when  taken  or  pressed  into  the 
service  :  but  as  the  entrance  into  the 
British  service  is  a  voluntary  act,  it  is 
now  more  properly  called  bounty  or  in¬ 
listing  money. 

Press,  portable  printing.  A  machine 
of  this  sort  ought  always  to  accompany 
each  brigade  at  least,  of  an  army,  if  not 
every  regiment,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
tributing  general  orders  with  expedition. 
The  French  always  use  printing  ma¬ 
chines  on  these  occasions. 

Pr ess-gang,  a  body  of  armed  sailors, 
who,  under  the  authority  of  the  Impress 
Act,  parade  the  streets,  and  seize  per¬ 
sons  for  the  service  of  the  navy.  The 
French  acting  generally  upon  system — 
whether  from  a  natural  disposition  to 
order,  or  from  any  other  motive — pro¬ 
vide  for  their  fleets  by  a  maritime  en¬ 
rolment.  We  adopt  a  less  gracious 
mode,  and,  in  our  humble  opinion,  much 
less  efficient  as  to  numbers.  In  the 
New  Pocket  Dictionary,  by  Thomas  Nu¬ 
gent,  LL.D.  we  find  the  following  French 
explanation  of  this  well-known  English 
term — Troupe  de  matelots  qui  vont  par 
les  rues,  pour  forcer  les  gem  a  servir  sur 
les  vaisseaux.  The  learned  lexicographer 
might  have  added  de  guerre;  as  none 
are  pressed  for  other  services. 

To  Press,  in  horsemanship,  is  to  push 
a  horse  forwards  by  assisting  him  with 
the  calves  of  your  legs,  or  by  spurring 
him  into  speed. 
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PRESTANCE,  Fr.  appearance,  de¬ 
meanour,  port  of  body.  Hence  pret- 
tance  militairc,  military  look,  gait  and 
deportment. 

Belle  Prestance,  Fr.  a  handsome 
appearance;  a  dignified  look,  &c. 
PRESTATION  de  serment,  Fr.  the 

taking  an  oath. 

PRESUMPTION  and  VANITY, 
( Frcsomplion  et  Vanite,  Fr.)  Under 
the  latter  word  Bailey  very  justly  in¬ 
cludes  emptiness, unprofitableness,  vain¬ 
glory,  and  pride;  and  of  all  follies,  bor¬ 
dering  upon  vice  and  crime,  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  dangerous  in  a  military 
character.  We  lament  that  the  limits  of 
this  publication  will  not  allow  u9  room 
to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  observa¬ 
tion,  by  transcribing  out  of  Plutarch,  in 
the  life  of  Fabius  Maximus,  more  than 
what  is  given  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Minucius,  who  "..is  bis  colleague,  and 
who  fought  conjointly  with  him  against 
Hannibal.  We  shall,  however,  quote 
enough  to  exhibit  a  serious  lesson  t» 
aspiring,  self-imagined  heroes. 

After  Fabius  had  been  named  dicta¬ 
tor,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  t» 
which  Rome  was  exposed  by  the  victo¬ 
ries  of  Hannibal ;  Minucius,  who  acted 
under  him,  increased  that  danger,  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence,  bv  presumptuously  fight¬ 
ing  contrary  to  his  orders.  Although 
Fabius  expressed  much  dissatisfaction, 
yet  Metilius,  who  was  tribune  and  a  se¬ 
cret  friend  to  Minucius,  had  address 
sufficient  to  persuade  the  people  to 
make  Minucius  the  Dictator’s  colleague; 

Fabius,  (to  use  Plutarch’s  words)  be¬ 
ing  under  apprehensions  that  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  Minucius  might  hurry  him  and 
the  army  into  some  dangerous  enter- 
urize,  returned  back  with  all  possible  se- 
cresv  and  speed,  and  found  Minucius  so 
elated  with  his  new  dignity,  that,  not 
satisfied  with  a  joint  authority,  he  re¬ 
quired  that  they  should  have  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  every  other  day  by 
turns.  Fabius  rejected  this  proposal; 
and  thinking  it  less  dangerous  to  divide 
the  army,  and  that  each  general  should 
command  his  part,  took  the  first  and 
fourth  legion,  and  delivered  the  second 
and  third  to  Minucius;  each  also  had  a* 
equal  share  in  the  auxiliary  forces. 

Minucius,  on  being  thus  exalted, 
could  not  forbear  boasting,  that,  from  a 
regard  to  him,  the  people  had  humbled 
the  dictatorial  power:  to  which  Fabius 
replied,  “  Consider,  Minucius,  it  is  Han¬ 
nibal,  and  not  Fabius,  you  are  to  com- 
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bat;  but  if  you  must  needs  contend  with 
your  colleague,  let  it  be  by  shewing, 
that  he  who  is  honoured  and  favoured 
by  the  people,  is  not  less  concerned  for 
their  welfare  than  he  whom  they  have 
treated  ill  and  disgraced.”  But  Minu- 
cius,  considering  this  as  the  raillery  of 
an  old  man,  immediately  drew  off  his 
part  of  the  army  and  encamped  by  him¬ 
self. 

Hannibal,  who  was  attentive  to  every 
thing,  was  not  ignorant  of  what  had 
passed.  Between  his  army  and  that  of 
the  Romans  was  an  eminence  that  seem¬ 
ed  an  advantageous  post,  and  round  it 
was  a  large  plain,  that  appeared,  at  a 
distance,  perfectly  smooth  and  even, 
though  it  had,  in  reality,  many  hollows 
and  ditches.  Had  Hannibal  thought 
proper,  he  might  easily  have  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  above  eminence,  but  he 
reserved  it  as  a  bait  for  the  Romans. 
Observing  that  Fabius  and  Minucius 
were  divided,  he,  in  the  night,  lodged  a 
number  of  men  in  the  ditches  and  hol¬ 
low  places;  and,  early  in  the  morning, 
(rent  a  small  detachment  to  seize  the 
post,  in  order  to  tempt  Minucius  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  possession  of  it.  This  design 
succeeded:  Minucius  sent  out  a  body  of 
light  armed  troops,  then  some  horse, 
and  at  last  perceiving  Hannibal  himself 
advancing  to  the  assistance  of  his  forces, 
marched  with  the  remainder  of  Iris  ar¬ 
my,  and,  with  great  resolution,  attacked 
those  posted  on  the  rising  ground.  The 
engagement  continued  equal  for  some 
time;  but  Hannibal  no  sooner  perceived 
the  whole  army  advanced  within  the 
toils  he  had  laid  for  them,  than  he  gave 
the  signal,  and  his  men  instantly  rushed 
out  of  the  ditches  and  low  places;  and 
attacking  Minucius’s  rear,  made  great 
slaughter.  The  Roman  army  was  in¬ 
stantly  thrown  into  the  utmost  terror 
and  confusion.  Minucius,  filled  with 
amazement,  looked  round  on  his  offi¬ 
cers,  and  saw  that  none  of  them  could 
maintain  their  ground,  as  the  soldiers 
everywhere  began  toffy;  but  even  in 
this  there  was  no  safety,  for  the  victo¬ 
rious  Numidians,  who  had  spread  them¬ 
selves  every  way,  cut  to  pieces  all  whom 
they  had  found  scattered  about  the  plain. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Fabius  foreseeing 
what  would  happen,  had  caused  his 
troops  to  take  to  their  arms;  and,  from 
an  eminence  near  his  camp,  viewed  all 
that  passed;  when,  observing  Minucius’s 
army  encompassed  by  the  enemy,  and 
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hearing  their  distant  cries,  he,  with  a 
deep  groan,  striking  his  hand  on  his 
thigh,  exclaimed,  “  O  Heavens !  how 
much  sooner  than  I  expected  has  Mi¬ 
nucius  ruined  himself!”  then  command¬ 
ing  the  ensigns  to  march,  and  the  army 
to  follow  him,  he  called  ifloud,  “  Now 
let  all  who  remember  Minucius  hasten 
to  his  assistance:  he  is  a  brave  man,  and 
a  lover  of  his  country.  If  he  has  been 
too  forward  to  engage  the  enemv,  we 
will  tell  him  of  it  hereafter.”  Fabius 
then  marched  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
cleared  the  plain  of  the  Numidians,  and 
falling  on  those  who  were  charging  the 
Romans  in  the  rear,  cut  to  pieces  all 
who  opposed  him;  while  the  rest,  fear¬ 
ing  that  they  should  be  surrounded,  as 
the  Romans  had  been,  saved  themselves 
by  flight :  on  which,  Hannibal  seeing 
such  a  sudden  change,  sounded  a  re¬ 
treat,  and  drew  off  his  men;  while  the 
Romans  under  Minucius  were  equally 
glad  to  retire  in  safety.  It  is  said,  tha't 
on  this  occasion  Hannibal  said  to  hi* 
friends,— “  Did  not  I  tell  you,  that  the 
cloud  which  hovered  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  would,  one  time  or  other, 
come  down  upon  us  with  a  storm !” 

Fabius  having  suffered  his  men  to 
strip  the  dead  bodies  of  his  enemies,  re¬ 
tired  to  his  camp  without  saying  a  harsh 
thing  of  his  colleague;  who,  having  on 
his  side  assembled  his  troops,  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  them : 

“  Never  to  err,  mv  fellow  soldiers,  in 
conducting  great  affairs,  is  above  the 
power  of  human  nature;  but  to  im¬ 
prove  by  our  faults  is  becoming  a  good 
and  a  prudent  man.  I  have  some  rea¬ 
sons  to  accuse  Fortune,  but  I  have  many 
to  thank  her;  tor  in  a  few  hours  she 
has  taught  me  what  I.  had  never  before 
learnt,  that  I  am  unfit  to  command 
others,  and  have  need  of  another  to 
command  me;  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
contend  for  a  victory  over  those  to  whom 
it  is  our  advantage  to  yield.  For  the 
future,  therefore,  the  Dictator  must  be 
your  commander:  I  will  still,  however, 
be  your  leader,  in  shewing  you  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  gratitude,  and  in  being  the  first 
to  obey  his  orders.”  He  then  com¬ 
manded  all  his  men  to  follow  him  to  the 
camp  of  Fabius,  and,  on  his  entering  it, 
marched  towards  the  Dictator’s  tent. 
Fabius  came  out  to  meet  him;  when 
Minucius,  fixing  his  standards  before 
him,  saluted  him  with  a  loud  voice  by  the 
name  of  Father,  and  his  soldiers  saluted 
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those  of  Fabius  with  the  title  of  Pn- 
trons,  a  name  by  which  those  who  are 
made  free  call  those  to  whom  they  owe 
their  liberty.  When  silence  being  made, 
Minucius  said, — “  You  have  this  day, 
Fabius,  obtained  a  double  victory;  one 
by  your  valour  over  your  enemies,  und 
another  over  your  colleague  by  your  hu¬ 
manity  and  prudence:  by  the  one  you 
have  preserved'  us,  and  by  the  other 
we  are  instructed.  Hannibal’s  victory 
over  us  is  not  more  disgraceful  than 
your’s  is  honourable  and  salutary.  I 
call  you  father,  because  I  know  no  title 
more  honourable;  but  I  am  more  obliged 
to  you  than  to  my  father,  for  to  him  1 
am  onlv  obliged  for  my  own  life,  but  to 
you  I  owe  my  own  life,  and  the  lives  of 
all  here  present.”  We  should  not  have 
made  our  extracts  so  copious,  had  we 
not  been  induced  to  do  so,  by  tire  noble 
manner  in  which  Minucius  made  atone¬ 
ment  for  his  vanity.  We  press  tire  bad 
effects  of  his  error,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  the  attention  of  every  young  offi¬ 
cer,  because  we  know  that  there  are 
manifold  occasions  to  commit  the  one, 
and  seldom  or  ever  an  opportunity  oc¬ 
curs  to  put  in  practice  the  other. 

PRET,  Fr.  the  subsistence  or  daily 
pay  which  is  given  to  soldiers.  The 
French  say. 

Payer  le  Pret,  to  pay  subsistence. 

Recezoir  le  Pret,  to  receive  subsist¬ 
ence. 

Toucher  le  Pret,  Fr.  to  touch  subsist¬ 
ence. 

Pret  also  signifies  a  loan  of  money. 

PltETEX  DELI,  ( pretendant,  Fr.)  one 
who  pretends  to  any  thing,  whether  it 
be  his  own  or  the  property  of  another. 
Hence  the  Pretender,  who  thought  the 
Crown  of  England  his  own,  on  the 
ground  of  hereditary  right;  but  whose 
lineal  claim  was  set  aside  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  in  favour  of  a 
collateral  Protestant  branch. 

PREFER,  Fr.  in  military  tactics,  to 
expose,  as 

Preter  son  flunc  a  I'ennemi,  to  ex¬ 
pose  one’s  (lank  to  the  enemy;  to  march 
in  so  unguarded  a  manner,  or  to  take 
dp  one’s  ground  so  disadvantageous!}’  as 
to  stand  in  continual  danger  ot  being 
out-flanked. 

The  French  likewise  say,  figuratively, 
preter  le  Jlanc,  to  put  one’s  sell  in  the 
power  of  another. 

Preter  le  collet  a  quelqn'un,  -Fr.  to 
fight  body  \o  body;  or  at  close  q sutlers. 
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Se  L’ueter  uu  collet,  Fr.  See  To  take 
to. 

PRETEXT,  (Preterte,  Fr.)  a  colour¬ 
able  excuse,  pretence,  shew.  Persons 
employed  oil  secret  service  should  have 
various  pretexts  at  hand. 

PRF.TOR,  ( pretcur ,  Fr.)  among  the 
Romans,  the  governor  of  a  province, 
who  had  served  the  ollice  of  Pietor,  or 
chief  minister  of  justice  in  ancient 
Rome.  The  provinces  so  governed  were 
called  pretorian. 

PRETORI  AX,  (pretorien,  ne,  Fr.) 
appertaining  to  Pretor;  as  Pretorian 
Band,  the  general’s  guard  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans. 

PRETOPJUM,  (pretoir,  Fr.)  the  hall 
or  court  wherein  the  Pretor  lived  and 
administered  justice.  It  also  denoted 
the  tent  of  a  Roman  general,  in  which 
councils  of  war  were  held.  The  place 
where  the  Pretorian  guards  were  quar¬ 
tered  or  iodged,  was  likewise  called  Pre- 
tori  urn. 

To  PREVARICATE,  (Prevariqver, 
Fr.)  to  shuffle  and  cut,  to  play  fast  and 
loose,  to  make  a  shew  of  doing  a  thing, 
and  to  act  quite  contrary. 

PREVARICATION,  in  a  general 
sense,  deceit,  double  dealing;  imposi*- 
tion  upon  the  understanding. 

Prevarication,  according  to  the 
laws  of  England  is,  where  a  lawyer 
pleads  booty,  or  acts  by  collusion,  &e. 
It  also  denotes  a  secret  abuse  commit¬ 
ted  in  the  exercise  of  a  public  office,  or 
of  a  commission  given  by  a  private  per¬ 
son.  The  word  is  unknown  in  military 
phraseology,  aud  is  only  explained  in  this 
place  to  stand  as  a  land-mark  to  the  open 
ingenuous  character  of  a  soldier.  '2d  edit. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  withdraw 
our  assertion,  that  the  word  Prezarica- 
tion  is  unknown  in  military  phraseology. 
It  gives  us  pain  to  be  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  acknowledging,  that  it  is  not  only 
known  but  practised  in  the  army.  See 
the  memorable  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  February  and  March,  1309, 
relative  to  the  charges  which  were  brought 
against  the  Duke  of  York  in  his  official 
capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

PREVENIR  I'ennemi,  Fr.  to  get  the 
start  of  an  enemy,  or  to  anticipate  his 
movement.  This  occurs  when  the  ge¬ 
neral  of  an  opposing  army  has  reason 
to  suspect,  that  bis  adversary  intends  to 
march  against  him,  and  the  former,  on 
the  contrary,  marches  nrst  against  him; 
or  when  a:i  enemy  endeavours  to  get 
possession  of  an  open  post,  and  his  ad- 
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versary  gets  the  start,  by  previously 
taking  possession  of  it. 

PREVENTION,  Fr.  prejudice,  pre¬ 
possession;  anticipation;  hindrance. 

PREYjOST,  Fr.  provost. 

PRivpsT  d’une  arm'te,  Fr.  provost- 
marshal  belonging  to  an  army. 

PREVOT  de  I'artillerie,  Fr.  an  offi¬ 
cer  under  the  old  government  of  France, 
who  only  exercised  the  duties  of  his 
situation  during  actual  service,  and  who 
always  came  in  rear  of  the  baggage. — - 
There  were  some  cases  in  which  the 
power  of  life  and  death  was  absolutely 
vested  in  him;  and  in  others,  he  was 
obliged  to  refer  the  sentence  to  the  high 
bailiff  belonging  to  the  Toyal  arsenal  in 
Pa  ris,  as  a  last  resort.  j 

Prevot  General  de  la  eonnetablie, 
gendarmerie  et  Marechaussee  de  France, 
camps  et  armies  du  roi,  Fr.  provost-ge¬ 
neral  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
high  constable  of  France,  &c.  This  place 
or  commission  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
having  first  taken  place  during  the  se¬ 
cond  race  of  French  kings,  and  being  as 
old  as  that  of  cunnetable,  or  constable, 
of  France;  with  this  only  exception,  that 
the  appellation  of  marechaussee  was  add¬ 
ed  after  the  suppression  of  the  connetu- 
blie  in  1667.  The  company,  which  im¬ 
mediately  was  attached  to  the  provost- 
general,  and  which  was  the  colonel’s,  or 
la  colonelle,  took  precedence  over  all 
others  of  the  same  description.  This 
superior  officer  was,  in  his  own  right, 
provost-general  throughout  the  king’s 
camps  and  armies  in  war  time.  An  in¬ 
dependent  company  always  attended  the 
provost,  in  order  to  execute  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  most  ancient 
Marshal  of  France,  who  represented  the 
constable  since  the  suppression  of  that 
title.  There  was  also  a  guard  at  the 
marshal’s  head-quarters,  which  was  con¬ 
stantly  mounted  by  a  given  number  of 
cavalry,  and  which  was  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  provost-general.  The  pro¬ 
vost-general  was  always  present  when¬ 
ever  a  council  was  assembled  by  the 
Marshal  of  France,  to  settle  disputes 
and  differences  which  might  arise  be¬ 
tween  persons  of  distinction,  noblemen, 
or  private  gentlemen;  and  to  determine 
generally  upon  points  of  honour.  The 
sentence  or  opinion  of  this  tribunal  was 
final  and  decisive. 

Prevot  General  des  Monnoies,  Fr. 
provost-general,  or  what  we  call  master 
ot  the,  mint,  Under  the  old  monarchy 
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of  France,  this  person  was  vested  with 
the  same  powers  that  were  annexed  to 
the  title  of  Prevot  des  Marcckaussees,  and 
had  a  seat  at  the  council  of  the  Mar¬ 
shals  of  France. 

Prevot  General  de  Vile  de  France, 
Fr.  provost-general  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
(so  called  from  an  insular  spot  formed 
by  the  Seine  in  the  centre  of  Paris.) — 
This  officer  had  under  his  command  a 
body  of  horse,  divided  into  eight  bri¬ 
gades,  which  were  distributed  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  to  secure  the 
country  round  from  the  depredations  of 
the  capital.  He  had,  like  the  other  pr6- 
vots,  a  separate  tribunal  of  his  Own.  It 
were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that,  among 
aur  manifold  imitations  of  the  Germans, 
we  could  condescend  so  far  to  imitate 
the  French,  as  either  to  employ  some  of 
our  useless  cavalry  in  and  about  the 
skirts  of  London,  or  to  form  some  spe¬ 
cific  body  of  men,  whose  duty  should  be 
to  patrole  within  the  bills  of  mortality 
at  least.  In  time  of  peace  this  plan 
might  easily  be  adopted ;  and  we  could 
point  out  a  corps  which  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  very  serviceable.  But  we  think 
such  an  establishment  ought  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale.  The 
community  would  be  benefited  by  it; 
and  if  public  money  is  to  be  expended, 
in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war,  how 
can  it  be  more  rationally  employed  than 
for  the  safety  of  those  who  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  public  purse? 

Pkevots  Generaux  des  Marechuus- 
sees,  Fr.  provosts-general  of  the  different 
marshalsies  of  France.  Under  the  old 
government,  provosts  of  this  description 
were  distributed  through  the  different 
jurisdictions  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
necessary  that  each  should  have  been 
previously  employed  under  the  provost- 
general,  and  have  had  the  command  of 
a  troop  of  cavalry,  with  subordinate  offi¬ 
cers  to  conduct  it  in  their  absence. 
These  officers  consisted  of  one  lieute¬ 
nant,  (who  commanded  in  their  absence) 
a  certain  proportion  of  exempts,  briga¬ 
diers,  and  sub-brigadiers,  and  there  was 
besides  a  tribunal,  called  the  provost's 
tribunal,  to  which  delinquents,  &c.  were 
amenable.  These  troops  were  drafted 
out  of  the  gendarmes,  and  were  under 
the  controul  of  the  Marshals  of 
France. 

PRICES  of  Commissions.  See  Regu¬ 
lation. 

To  PRICK,  or  Pinch,  (in  horseman-. 
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ship,)  is  an  aid;  but  to  bear  bard  with 
the  spur  is  correction. 

To  Prick  out,  an  expression  used 
among  engineers,  &c.  signifying  to  mark 
out  the  ground  where  a  camp,  &c.  is  to 
be  formed. 

To  Prick  out  the  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion.  This  is  done  by  the  chief  engineer 
and  quarter-mastec-general  whenever  an 
army  entrenches  itself  before  a  town,  or 
takes  possession  of  any  given  lot  of 
ground,  and  begins  to  hut. 

Prick -Posts,  (among  builders,)  are 
such  as  are  framed  into  the  breast  sum¬ 
mers,  between  the  principal  parts,  for 
strengthening  the  carcass  of  the  house. 

PRICKED,  otherwise  called  aedoyed, 
cloyed,  or  retrait, &c.  in  respect  to  horses, 
signifies  the  having  a  prick  through  the 
Negligence  of  the  farrier  in  driving  the 
nails,  by  their  weakness,  or  ill-pointing, 
or  by  breaking  them,  which,  if  not  soon 
taken  out,  will  occasion  a  foul  sore,  and 
lame  the  animal. 

PRICKING,  among  mariners,  to 
make  a  point  on  the  plan  or  chart,  near 
about  where  the  ship  then  is,  or  is  to  be 
at  such  a  time,  in  order  to  find  the  course 
they  are  to  steer. 

.PRICKER,  a  brass  wire  used  for 
clearing  the  touch-hole  of  a  musket,  & c. 
A  light  horseman  was  formerly  so  cal¬ 
led. 

PRIEST'S  CAP,  (bonnet  de  pretre, 
Fr.)  See  Forth  ication,  and  Bonnlt. 

PRIME,  a  word  of  command  used  in 
the  platoon  exercise.  See  Manual. 

"Prime  and  load,  a  word  ot  command 
used  in  the  exercise  of  a  battalion,  com¬ 
pany,  or  squad.  See  Manual. 

Prime  parade,  in  fencing,  is  formed 
bv  dropping  the  point  of  your  sword  to 
the  right,  bending  your  elbow,  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  hack  of  your  sword  hand  to 
within  a  foot  of  your  forehead,  in  a  line 
with  vour  left  temple,  so  that  your  blade 
shall  carry  the  thrust  of  your  antagonist 
clear  of  the  inside,  or  left,  of  your  posi¬ 
tion. 

Prime  thrust,  a  thrust  applicable  af¬ 
ter  forming  the  above  parade,  and  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  inside  of  the  antagonist. — 
To  obtain  an  opening  for  this  thrust, 
it  is  necessary  to  step  out  of  the  line  to 
the  right  as  you  parry,  or  else  to  op¬ 
pose  the  sword  of  your  antagonist  w  ith 
your  left  hand.  The  first  method  is 
most  eligible. 

Prime  Hanging  Guard,  with  the 
broadsword,  a  position  in  which  the 
hand  is  brought  somewhat  to  the  left,  in 
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order  to  secure  that  side  of  the  lace  apt), 
body.  Sec  Broadsword. 

PRIME  numbers,  in  arithmetic,  ar* 
those  made  only  by  addition,  or  the  col¬ 
lection  of  units,  and  not  by  multiplica¬ 
tion;  so  that  an  unit  only  cau  measure 
it :  as  Q,  3,  4,  o,  &c.  Some  call  it  a  sim¬ 
ple,  and  others  ail  uncompound  number. 

PRIME  Figure,  in  geometry,  is  that, 
w  hich  cannot  be  divided  into  any  other 
figures  more  simple  than  itself;  as  a  tri¬ 
angle  iuto  planes,  a  pyramid  into  solids; 
for  all  planes  are  made  of  the  first,  and 
all  bodies  or  solids  are  compounded  of 
the  second. 

PRIMING,  in  gunnery,  the  train  of 
powder  that  is  laid,  from  the  opening 
of  the  vent,  along  the  gutter  or  channel, 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  breech  of  the 
gun,  which,  when  fired,  conveys  the 
flame  to  the  vent,  by  which  it  is  further 
communicated  to  the  charge,  in  order  to 
discharge  the  piece.  This  operation  is 
only  used  on  ship-board,  at  the  prool, 
and  sometimes  in  garrison;  for  on  all 
other  occasions,  tubes  are  used  tor  that, 
purpose. 

Priming,  or  prime  of  a  gun,  is  the 
gunpowder  put  iu  the  pan  or  touch-hole 
of  a  piece,  to  give  it  fire  thereby. 

Priming-cosc,  a  small  tin  case,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  cartridge,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  gunpowder,  for  priming,  constant¬ 
ly  ready  and  dry.  It  is  to  he  hoped, 
that  this  rational  and  (Economical  in¬ 
vention,  which  has  been  seen  by  the 
commander  iu  chief,  will  be  universally 
adopted. 

Priming  position.  See  Platoon  Ex¬ 
ercise,  under  Manual. 

Priming  icire,  in  gunnery,  a  sort  of 
iron  needle,  employed  to  penetrate  the 
vent  or  touch-hole  of  a  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance,  when  it  is  ioaded,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  the  powder  contained 
therein  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  fit  for 
immediate  service;  as  likewise  to  search 
the  vent  and  penetrate  the  cartridge, 
w  hen  the  guns  are  not  loaded  with  loose 
•  powder. 

PRIMIPILARII,  PRIMOPILARII^ 
or  PRIMIPILARRS,  (Prisnipilaire,  Fr.) 
among  the  Romans,  were  such  as  had 
formerlv  borne  the  office  of  Primipulus 
of  a  legion.  The  banner  was  entrusted 
to  his  care.  Among  other  privileges, 
which  the  Primipilarii  enjoyed,  they  be¬ 
came  heirs  to  what  little  property  was 
left  by  the  soldiers  who  died  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  See  Lexicon  Militare, 
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PRIMIPULUS,  the  centuriorrLelong- 
mg  to  the  first  cohort  of  a  legion.  He 
lad  charge  of  the  Roman  eagle. 

PRIMITIVES,  Fr.  Primitive  colours 
are  distinguished  by  this  term  among  the 
French.  They  are  the  yellow,  the  red, 
and  the  blue;  white  and  black  being  the 

PRINCIPAL,  ( Chef,  Fr.)  the  per¬ 
son  who  has  the  chief  management  of 
any  thing — as  principal  of  the  riding  de¬ 
partment  at  Woolwich,  &c. 

PRINCIPES,  (Princes,  Fr.)  Roman 
soldiers.  They  consisted  of  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  active  men  in  the  infantry, 
and  were  armed  like  the  Hastati,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  former  had  half- 
pikes  instead  of  whole  ones. 

PRINCIPAL,  in  the  militia,  a  per¬ 
son  who. has  been  regularly  ballotted 
for,  and  is  chosen  to  serve  for  a  limited 
period.  The  act  directs  that  every  such 
person  shall  be  enrolled  (in  a  roll  to  be 
prepared  at  a  subdivision  assembled 
for  that  purpose)  to  serve  as  a  private 
militia-man  for  a  limited  period.  But 
every  person,  so  chosen  by  ballot,  may 
produce  for  his  substitute  a  man  of  the 
same  county  or  riding,  or  of  some  ad¬ 
joining  county  or  riding,  able  and  fit  for 
service,  who  shall  not  have  more  than 
one  child  born  in  wedlock,  and  who 
shall  be  approved  by  any  two  or  more 
deputy  lieutenants.  The  necessities  of 
the  times  have  rendered  it  expedient  to 
deviate  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  substitutes.  Any  able 
bodied  man,  Welch,  English,  Scotch,  or 
Irish,  Protestant,  or  Roman  Catholic, 
may  serve  for  a  principal  who  has  been 
regularly  chosen  and  ballotted  for. — 
That  part  of  the  oath,  which  confined 
the  services  of  the  individual  to  an  ex¬ 
clusive  acknowledgment  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  religion  of  Great  Britain,  is  now 
wholly  omitted.  The  oath  runs:— I  A. 
B.  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that 
I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  alle¬ 
giance  to  his  Majesty  King  George,  and 
I  do  swear  I  am  a  Protestant,  &c.  By 
means  of  this  omission,  (which  is  done 
by  courtesy,  and  ought  to  be  sanctioned 
by  law)  persons  of  all  persuasions  may 
join  their  country’s  standard.  Princi¬ 
pals  in  the  militia,  who  have  served  five 
years,  may  claim  their  discharge;  but 
substitutes  are  obliged  -Lo  continue  as' 
long  as  the  militia  remains  embodied, 
receiving  one  guinea  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  they  originally 
enlisted. 
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PRINCIPLE, according  to  the  schools, 
is  that  from  which  any  thing  is  done  or 
known. 

Principle  also  denotes  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Military  Principles,  the  basis  or 
ground-work  upon  which  every  military 
movement  is  made,  and  by  which  every 
operation  is  conducted. 

PRIS,  Fr.  This  word  is  variously 
used  by  the  French,  in  a  figurative  and 
proverbial  sense.  C’est  autant  de  pris 
sur  Vennemi.  An  expression,  signifying 
that  some  advantage,  at  'east,  has  been 
gained. 

Une  Ville  Prise,  Fr.  a  town  which 
has  been  taken. 

Prise  des  dehors  d’une  place,  Fr. 
The  taking  possession  of  an  enemy’s  out¬ 
works. 

PRISAGE,  that  share  which  belongs 
to  the  king  or.  admiral  out  of  such  mer¬ 
chandises,  &c.  as  are  lawfully  taken  at 
sea.  See  Civil  Law  Offices. 

PRISE  de  possession  d’une  place  con- 
guise  pur  les  armes,  Fr.  the  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  a  place  which  has  been  con¬ 
quered  by  force  of  arms.  When  a  town 
surrenders  under  these  circumstances, 
the  walls  of  the  place  and  a  bell  belong¬ 
ing  to  each  parish,  become  the  property 
of  the  conqueror.  The  bells  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  replace  the  damage  which  may 
have  been  done  to  the  ordnance  in  car¬ 
rying  on  the  siege;  but  the  inhabitants 
are  always  at  liberty  to  redeem  them, 
by  paying  down  a  stipulated  sum  of 
money. 

Prise  de  corps,  Fr.  arrest. 

Prise  sur  soi,  Fr.  The  French  say, 
donner  prise  sur  soi,  to  let  another  take 
the  advantage  of  one.  Ignorant,  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  and  unexperienced  officers, 
are  much  exposed  to  this  fatal  error. 

Prise,  Fr.  The  French  say,  lacker 
prise,  which  literally  means  to  lose  one’s 
hold.  This  expression  is  used,  when  a 
general  of  an  army,  from  his  forces 
being  either  not  sufficiently  strong,  or 
from  having  himself  omitted  to  take  the 
best  advantage  of  ground,  &e.  is  obliged 
to  give  way.  Whenever  this  happens, 
it  may  be  said,  with  much  truth,  that 
such  a  general  ought  not  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  an  army.  The 
circumstances  must  be  very  peculiar  in¬ 
deed,  which  could  exculpate  him  in  the 
judgment  of  military  men. 

Avoir  de  Prise  sur  quelqu’un,  Fr, 
to  be  able  to  attach  any  thing  to  an  in- 
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dividual  derogatory  from  his  character; 
pr,  in  any  way  affecting  his  interest. 

PRISES,  Fr.  See  Prizes. 

Prizes  stir  I'ennemi,  Fr.  every  thing 
taken  from  the  enemy  is  so  called. 

PRISM,  ( Prisme,  Fr.)  in  geometry,  a 
solid  contained  under  several  planes, 
which  has  commonly  for  base,  a  triangle, 
a  quadrilateral,  or  a  polygon,  the  solid 
content  of  which  consists  of  as  many 
parallelograms  as  there  are  sides  to  its 
base,  and  which  is  crowned  by  a  plane 
that  is  equal  and  parallel  to  the  base. 
It  is  called  right  prism,  prisme  droit, 
when  it  is  contained  under  rectangular 
parallelograms:  oblique  prism,  prisme 
obhque ,  when  it  is  inclined  towards  its 
base:  triangular  prism,  prisme  triangu * 
laire,  when  its  base  is  a  triangle :  quadri¬ 
lateral  prism,  or  parallelopiped,  prisme 
jquadrilutere,  ou  parallelopipede,  when  its 
base  is  a  parallelogram,  or  a  right  angle. 
In  short,  a  prism  of  live,  six,  or  seven 
sides,  &c.  when  its  base  is  a  polygon  con¬ 
sisting  of  five,  six,  and  seven  sides,  &c. 

PRISMOID  (in  geometry,)  is  a  solid 
figure  bounded  by  several  planes,  whose 
bases  are  right  angled  parallelograms,  pa¬ 
rallel,  and  alike  situated.  Also  a  body 
approaching  to  the  form  of  a  prism. 

PRISON N  ERS  of  rear,  those  of  the 
enemy  who  are  taken  in,  or  after  a  bat¬ 
tle,  siege,  See.  they  are  deprived  of  their 
liberty  at  large,  until  exchanged,  or  sent 
on  parole. 

PRISONNIERS  de  guerre,  Fr.  pri¬ 
soners  of  war. 

Pain  des  Prisonxiers,  Fr.  the  bread 
which  each  state  furnishes  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  prisoners  of  war. 

PRIVATE,  a  term  used  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  service  to  express  a  common  sol¬ 
dier.  Thus,  though  a  corporal  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  rank  and  file,  he  is  not 
a  private;  but  every  man  under  him  is 
so  called. 

Private  is  likewise  a  word  frequently 
placed  at  the  corner  of  a  letter  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  a  mere  official  docu¬ 
ment;  or  rather  to  confine  the  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  perusal  of  one  person 
only. 

Private,  not  open;  secret;  particu¬ 
lar,  not  relating  to  the  public.  Among 
men  of  honour,  especially  among  mili¬ 
tary  men,  the  superscription  of  this 
word  upon  any  communication,  renders 
the  contents  secret,  and  not  to  be  di¬ 
vulged  on  any  account  whatsoever,  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  consent  of  the  parties 
concerned. 
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Private  and  Confidential.  A  term 
frequently  used,  in  private  communi¬ 
cation  among  men  in  office,  or  attach¬ 
ed  to  public  situations.  To  a  man  of 
nice  honour,  the  word  private  would  be 
enough  ;  but  when  the  addition  of  con¬ 
fidential  is  made,  the  observance  of 
secrecy  becomes  a  matter  of  sacred  ob¬ 
ligation. 

Private  conversation,  confidential 
communication  with  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  ;  any  thing  said  which  is  not  to  be 
made  public.  It  also  signifies,  accord- 
1  ing  to  Johnson,  familiar  discourse,  chat, 

;  easy  talk  ;  opposed  to  a  formal  confe¬ 
rence.  Hence,  to  repeat  private  con- 
!  versation  has,  at  all  times,  and  by  all 
|  civilized  persons,  been  reckoned  a  gross 
breach  and  violation,  not  only  of  good 
manners,  but  of  every  principle  of  recti- 
!  tude  and  honour. 

PRIVATEER,  a  ship  fitted  out  by 
one  or  more  private  persons,  with  a 
licence  from  the  prince,  or  state,  to  take 
or  make  prize  of  an  enemy’s  ship,  or 
goods. 

PRIVATION,  absence;  removal,  or 
destruction  of  any  thing,  or  quality; 
lack,  want.  Among  other  necessary 
and  indispensable  qualities  which  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  should  possess  in  actual 
warfare,  the  being  capable  of  enduring 
privations  of  almost  every  kind,  is  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  estimable;  and  wc  are 
sorrv  to  be  obliged  to  add,  among  Bri¬ 
tish  soldiers — the  Scotch  excepted — 
perhaps  the  rarest  virtue. 

PRIVILEGE,  is  any  kind  of  right, 
or  advantage  which  is  attached  to  a 
person  or  employment,  exclusive  of 
others. 

PRIVILEGES  of  the  Guards.  Among 
the  different  privileges  which  prevail  in 
the  British  army,  we  ought  to  notice, 
that  the  Life  Guards  receive  their  pro¬ 
motions  direct  from  the  king,  without 
passing  through  the  commander  in  chief, 
as  all  other  corps  do.  The  appointment 
of  colonel  in  the  life  guards  gives  the 
honorary  title  of  Gold  stick,  and  the 
field  officer  of  the  day  is  the  Silver 
Stick,  through  whom  all  reports,  Sue. 
are  conveyed  to  the  king.  The  foot- 
guards  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rank¬ 
ing,  from  the  ensign,  one  step  higher 
than  the  line.  A  lieutenant,  for  in¬ 
stance,  ranks  as  captain,  and  can  pur¬ 
chase  as  such  into  any  marching  regi¬ 
ment  without  having  waited  the  regu¬ 
lated  period ;  and  a  captain,  having  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieuteuant-colouel,  may 
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leap  over  all  the  majors  of  the  line,  by 
getting  appointed  to  a  marching  regi¬ 
ment.  The  promotions  of  the  guards, 
among  themselves,  are,  however,  ex¬ 
tremely  slow;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
•only  indemnification  they  have  must  be 
at  the  expence  of  the  line.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  advantages,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  promotion  and  subsequent  staff 
appointments,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the 
foot  and  life  guards  have  long  been 
the  causes  of  great  jealousy  between 
the  guards  and  the  army  of  the  line ; 
and  a  very  intelligent  and  independent 
legislator,  who  was  once  in  a  marching 
regiment,  has  inveighed  pretty  loudly 
against  this  assumption  in  a  pamphlet 
from  which  we  have  largely  quoted 
under  the  article  British  Pay.  But  it 
appears  that  he  has  changed  his  opinion 
upon  that  head ;  and  "as  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  paid  deference  to  that  opinion; 
we  shall  in  some  degree,  wave  our  own 
unaltered  sentiments,  and  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  friendly  communica¬ 
tion  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
His  words  are : 

“  The  little  pamphlet  on  the  Abuses 
of  the  Army,  was  a  very  juvenile  per¬ 
formance  before  my  stile  of  writing 
was  formed,  or  my  judgment  matured 
by  experience; — at  the  same  time,  the 
only  part  of  it  on  which  I  have  changed 
my  mind,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
privileges  of  the  guards.  It  may  appear 
to  be  unjust ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  ne¬ 
cessity  to  support  the  state  by  supe¬ 
rior  rank,  and  by  advantages  conferred 
upon  those  who  surround  the  king’s  per¬ 
son,  under  a  monarchical  government, 
■and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  whenever 
the  guards  have  been  called  into  actual 
service,  they  have  nobly  distinguished 
themselves.”  We  shall  decline  entering 
into  any  arguments  against  the  possible 
fallacy  of  this  sort  of  reasoning,  and 
simply  observe,  that  the  mousquetaires 
of  France,  who  also  surrounded  the 
French  monarchs,  as  our  guards  do  the 
British  king,  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges 
and  advantages,  but  they  never  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  line,  or  stepped  over  any 
officer  belonging  to  another  establish¬ 
ment.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  sound  policy  directs  the  contrary. 
Indeed,  every  man  of  common  sense 
must  allow,  that  the  surest  way  to  damp 
ambition,  and  to  quench  that  aspiring 
emulation  after  glory,  which  is  the  soul 
of  military  ardour,  is  to  dishearten  any 
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particular  arm  or  establishment,  by  the 
unexpected  ascendency  of  another.  Let 
then  the  foot  and  life  guards  move  within 
their  own  sphere  like  constellations  of  a 
superior  order;  let  them  shine  like  the 
Julium  Sidus  of  old,  or  the  Georgium 
Sidus  of  our  days,  in  the  planetary  sys¬ 
tem,  but  never  let  them  eclipse  the  use¬ 
ful  light  of  the  marching  army  of  the 
line.  What  would  the  navy  say,  if  by 
serving  on  board  a  royal  yacht  during 
his  majesty’s  residence  at  a  watering 
place,  every  officer  belonging  to  it  should 
instantly  gain  a  step  over  all  those  of 
the  line  of  battle  ships,  &c.? 

If  mere  approximation  to  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  sacred  person  is  to  be  considered* 
why  should  not  the  gentlemen  pension¬ 
ers,  exons  and  beef-eaters,  be  equally 
entitled  to  precedence?  They  stand,  in 
fact,  much  nearer  to  the  king,  than  any 
of  the  guards  in  question.  We  only 
wish,  that  every  regiment  of  the  march¬ 
ing  army  had  its  tour  at  the  Palace, 
and  in  Windsor. 

During  the  American  war,  the  effects 
of  the  brevet  rank  of  the  guards,  when 
they  acted  with  the  line,  were  so  se¬ 
verely  felt,  that  it  was  common  among 
the  former  to  say — we  are  a  plague  to 
ourselves,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  army. 

Privileges  des  regimens,  Fr.  certain 
privileges  attached  to  regiments. 

Privilege  of  franking  letters.  An 
exclusive  right  which  is  given  to  peers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  send  and  to 
receive  by  their  signatures,  a  prescribed 
number  of  letters  free  of  the  charges  of 
postage,  (we  believe  ten  in  the  first,  and 
fourteen  in  the  second  instance);  also  a 
temporary  right  enjoyed  by  members  of 
parliament  to  do  the  same;  both  classes 
being  subjected  to  a  given  weight,  of  two 
ounces.  Certain  persons  in  official  situ¬ 
ations,  have  the  same  privilege,  with  this 
exception,  that  they  are  not  confined  to 
weight.  Letters  of  private  soldiers  and 
seamen,  superscribed  by  their  com¬ 
manding  officers,  are  also  included  in 
this  privilege. 

Privileged  orders,  certain  classes  of 
men  and  women,  who  have  rank  and 
precedence  in  community,  with  exemp¬ 
tions  from  particular  laws,  &c.  and 
who  are  sometimes  the  ornament,  but 
very  often  the  disgrace  of  the  stations 
they  hold.  The  offspring  of  these  crea¬ 
tures — we  mean  of  the  latter  descrip¬ 
tion,  frequently  get  promoted  at  the 
expense  of  unprotected  merit,  in  all  coun-v 
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tries.  With  us  it  has  happened,  though 
rarely,  that  cornets  and  ensigns  might 
lie  inactive  in  the  womb,  and  gradually 
rise  into  unfledged  heroes  from  the 
cradle.  The  salutary  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  however,  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Dukeof  York,  late  commander  in  chief — 
and  to  him  this  praise  is  due — have  put 
a  stop  to  so  disgraceful  a  practice. 

PRIVY  Council,  ( Conseil  prive,  Fr.) 
a  council  of  state  held  by  the  king  in 
person,  with  his  counsellors,  or  by  his 
orders,  to  concert  matters  for  public 
service. 

Privy  Seal,  a  seal  which  the  king 
uses  previously  to  such  grants,  &c.  as 
are  afterwards  to  pass  the  great  seal; 
as  also  in  matters  of  less  consequence, 
as  payments  of  money,  &c.  which  do  not 
pass  the  great  seal. 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  fifth  great  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  crown.  He  is  a  lord  by  of¬ 
fice,  and  a  member  of  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil. 

PRIX  den  eptplois,  ou  charges  mili- 
taires,  Fr.  the  price  of  commissions,  or 
military  employments.  During  the  mo¬ 
narchy  of  France,  a  company  in  the 
French  guards  sold  for  80,000  livres, 
3250/. 

A  company,  in  the  six  first  regiments 
of  infantry,  went  for  75,000  livres. — 
The  six  following,  exclusive  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  du  roi,  went  for  55,000  livres. — 
One  in  the  regiment  of  Poitou,  and  as 
far  down  as  the  Penthievre,  40,000  li¬ 
vres;  in  the  Penthievre,  and  from  that 
to  the  last  regiment  inclusive,  30,000 
livres. 

A  company  in  the  Scotch  gendarmes 
cost  180,000  livres;  in  the  English,  the 
Bourguignon,  and  Flanders,  150,000  li¬ 
vres.  The  other  companies  of  gendar¬ 
merie  went  for  135,000. 

•The  sub-lieutenants  in  the  gendarme¬ 
rie  paid  100,000  livres,  and  those  in  the 
light  horse,  95,000  livres.  The  ensigns 
and  first  cornets,  including  the  guidon 
belonging  to  the  Scotch  gendarmes,  gave 
62,000  livres. 

The  guidons  and  second  cornets, 
30,000  livres. 

There  was  no  specific  relation  for 
the  purchase  of  a  regiment  of  heavy  ca¬ 
valry,  or  dragoons.  Appointments  in 
the  etat-major,  or  staff  belonging  to  the 
cavalry  and  the  royal  regiments,  ( les 
Royaux)  sold  for  100,000  livres;  in  the 
dragoons,  from  100,000  to  120,000  li¬ 
vres. 
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The  troops  or  companies  in  cavalry 
regiments,  in  the  royal  corps,  and  in 
the  etat-major  or  staff,  were  fixed  at 
10,000  livres,  and  the  rest  at  8000. 

A  troop  of  dragoons  sold  for  7000  li¬ 
vres.  No  company,  or  other  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  infantry,  was  allowed  to  be 
bought  or  sold.  It  will  strike  the  mili¬ 
tary  reader,  that  although  the  purchase 
of  commissions  was,  in  some  degree, 
sanctioned  by  the  old  French  govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  nevertheless  extremely  li¬ 
mited,  and  confined  to  the  upper  ranks. 
The  efficient  part  of  the  army,  which  is 
certainly  the  infantry,  received  its  com¬ 
missions  gratis. 

l?Rizz-agent,  a  person  appointed  for 
the  distribution  of  such  shares  of  money, 
as  may  become  due  to  officers  of  the 
navy,  or  army.  He  is  authorized  to  act 
by  means  of  a  licence  granted  from  the 
treasury,  for  which  he  pays  five  shil¬ 
lings  stamp  duty. 

PRIZE  -fighter.  See  Gladiator. 

VRtzz-money,  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  line  doing  duty  on  board  ships  of 
war,  are  entitled  to  prize-money  as  mts- 
rines. 

Prize -money,  share  of,  ( part  de  prise , 
Fr.)  the  proportion  which  is  paid  to  the 
several  individuals  belonging  to  the 
navy  or  army,  who,  on  the  capture  or 
surrender  of  a  place,  &c.  become  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  produce  of  what  is  seized 
upon,  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  By 
a  late  act  of  parliament,  it  is  rendered 
illegal  for  any  person  to  alienate  his 
prize-money,  in  the  same  manner,  that 
no  haif-pay  officer  can  dispose  of  his  al¬ 
lowance. 

PROA,  Fr.  a  sailing  vessel  is  so  call- 
ed  in  India. 

PROBABI LITY,  (Prohahiliti,  Fr.) 
likelihood  ;  appearance  of  truth  ;  evi¬ 
dence  arising  from  the  preponderation 
of  argument.  It  is  less  than  moral  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Calculation  of  Probabilities,  ( cal - 
cul  dcs  probubi/ites,  Fr.)  a  calculation 
upon  which  the  mind  depends  for  the  is¬ 
sue  of  an  event.  A  treatise  has  been 
writen  upon  the  subject,  entituled  L’Es- 
sai  sur  les  Probabiliics,  par  M.  Despar- 
cieux. 

PROBAT,  the  proof  of  wills  and  tes¬ 
taments  of  persons  deceased,  in  the  spi¬ 
ritual  court,  either  in  common  form  by 
the  oath  of  the  executor,  or  with  wit* 
nesses. 

PROBE-Scisjorr.  Scissors  used  to 
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open  wounds,  of  which  the  blade  thrust 
into  the  orifice  has  a  button  at  the  end. 

To  Probe,  to  search ;  to  try  by  an 
instrument.  We  say,  figuratively,  to 
probe  any  thing  to  the  bottom ;  to  get 
at  the  real  and  unsophisticated  state  of 
a  business. 

PROBLEM,  (Probllme,  Fr.)  in  geo¬ 
metry,  is  a  proposition  wherein  some 
operation  or  construction  is  required,  or 
it,  is  a  proposition  which  refers  to  prac¬ 
tice,  or  which  proposes  something  to  be 
done ;  as  to  divide  a  line,  to  construct 
an  angle,  to  draw  a  circle  into  three 
oints,  not  in  a  right  line,  &c.  A  pro- 
lem  consists  of  three, points.  1st,  The 
Proposition,  which  contains  what  is  to 
be  done.  2d,  The  Resolution  or  solu¬ 
tion,  wherein  the  detail  or  several  steps, 
w  hereby  the  thing  required  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fected,  are  severally  made  or  rehearsed. 
Sd,  The  Demonstration,  which  clearly 
shews,  that  every  thing  required  or  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  resolution,  having  been 
done,  the  result  must  inevitably  be  such 
as  was  looked  for  in  the  proposition. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  problems,  viz. 

Problem  determinate,  (problems  de¬ 
termine,  Fr.)  is  that  wherein  all  that  ap¬ 
pertains  to  its  resolution  or  solution, 
is  determined,  nothing  consequently  re¬ 
mains  but  a  resolution,  or  solution. 

Problem  indeterminate,  (probleme 
ind'etermin'e,  Fr.)  is  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  wherein  every  thing  appertaining 
to  the  solution  is  not  expressed.  The 
solution  of  these  kinds  of  problems  may 
be  done  in  various  ways. 

PROCEDURE  militaire,  Fr.  military 
process.  It  consists  of  the  investigation 
of  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  by 
soldiers  which  come  under  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  a  military  tribunal;  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  authority  which  is 
■vested  in  the  civil  magistrates. 

PROCES,  Fr.  See  Lawsuit. 

.  P roc k s  verbale,  Fr.  a  recital  of  facts 
taken  down  from  word  of  mouth. 

To  PROCLAIM,  ( proclamcr,  Fr.)  to 

{tromulgate  or  denounce  by  a  solemn  or 
egal  publication.  Hence,  to  proclaim 
peace,  which  is  used  in  contradistinction 
to  the  term  to  declare,  which  denounces 
war.  Both  the  French  and  English  say, 
declarer  la  guerre,  to  declare  war ;  pro- 
clamer  la  pair,  to  proclaim  peace. 

PROCLAMATION,  an  instrument 
which  is  published  by  the  king,  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  whereby  the 
country  at  large  is  advertised  of  some- 
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thing,  and  whereby  the  people  are  some-* 
times  required  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  cer- 
tain  things.  A  proclamation  has  all  the 
efficacy  of  law’,  because  it  is  supposed  to 
be  in  concord  with  the  law  already  in 
being. 

Proclamation  of  Peace,  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  king’s  will  openly  published 
by  the  herald  at  arms  in  the  most  public 
places  of  London  and  Westminster. 

PROCONSUL,  among  the  Romans, 
a  magistrate  who  was  sent  to  govern  a 
province  with  consular  authority. 

PROCRASTINATION, delay;  dila¬ 
toriness;  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magni-> 
tude  in  military  operations. 

PROCTOR.  See  Prizes. 

PROCURATION.  See  Power  of 
Attorney. 

PRODIGALITY,  (Prodigalite,  Fr.) 
extravagance;  profusion;  waste;  exces¬ 
sive  liberality.  In  military  economy  we 
ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  abuses  is  the  first  of  all  economy  ; 
that  every  indication  of  it,  which.may  be 
applied  to  public,  expenditure  must  be 
useful,  although  the  immediate  article 
may  be  minute ;  and  that  the  aggregate 
arising  from  the  extinction  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  petty  prodigalities  becomes  matter 
of  importance. — See  page  xvii.  Compre¬ 
hensive  View. 

PRODITION.  See  Treachery. 

PRODUCE,  I  (produit,  Fr.)  effect, 

PRODUCT,  S  fruit.  In  arithmetic, 
it  is  the  quantity  which  grows  out  of  the 
multiplication  of  two  or  more  numbers 
or  lines,  one  by  another :  5  for  instance 
multiplied  by  4  will  give  the  produce 
20  ;  and  the  produce  of  two  lines,  mul¬ 
tiplied  one  by  the  other,  is  called  th& 
rectangle  of  these  lines. 

PROFESSION,  business  or  calling; 
as  the  profession  of  arms  :  also  declara¬ 
tion,  opinion,  promise. 

PROFESSOR,  an  instructor;  a  pro¬ 
fessed  teacher. 

Professor  of  Fortification,  one  who 
teaches  the  science  of  fortification. 

.PROFESSIONAL  Jealousy,  (jalousie 
de  metier,  Fr.)  the  envy  borne  by  one 
person  to  another  of  the  same  profession, 
particularly  in  the  army,  where  low- 
minded  envy  is  too  frequently  mistaken 
for  high-spirited  emulation. 

PROFILE,  in  drawing,  side-ways,  or 
side  view.  A  picture  m  profile  repre¬ 
sents  a  head  or  face  set  sideways. 

Profile,  (profit,  Fr.)  in  architecture, 
j  the  draft  of  a  building,  fortification,  &cx 
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wherein  are  expressed  the  several 
heights,  widths,  and  thicknesses,  such  as 
they  would  appear  were  the  building  cut 
down  perpendicularly  from  the  roof  to 
the  foundation.  It  serves  to  shew  those 
dimensions  which  cannot  he  represented 
in  plans,  but  are  yet  necessary  in  the 
building  of  a  fortification  :  they  are  best 
constructed  on  a  scale  of  30  feet  to  an 
inch.  It  is  also  called  Section,  Ortho¬ 
graphical  Section,  and  by  Vitruvius, 
Sciagraphy.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  op¬ 
position  to  Ichnography. 

PROFILER,  Fr.  the  act  of  profiling, 
or  designing  with  rule  and  compass. 

To  PROFIT,  ( Profiter,  Fr.)  to  gain 
advantage;  as,  tiie  English  profited  by 
the  sudden  panic  which  their  appear¬ 
ance  along  the  enemy’s  coast  produced. 

PROFITER,  Fr.  to  take  advantage 
of. 

Profiter  de  la  rctraite  d'un  ennemi, 
Fr.  to  take  advantage  of  an  enemy’s  re¬ 
treat. 

PROFLIGACY,  the  act  of  being 
abandoned  or  shameless. 

PROFLIGATE,  abandoned;  lost  to 
virtue  and  decency;  shameless. 

A  Profligate,  an  abandoned,  shame¬ 
less  wretch. 

PROFONDEUR,  Fr.  See  Depth. 

PROGRAM,  (Programme,  Fr.)  a 
word  derived  from  the  Greek,  signifying 
any  public  edict,  notice,  or  declaration. 
Any  paper  which  is  stuck  up  for  public 
information.  The  French  make  use  of 
the  word  on  occasions  of  national  cere¬ 
mony. 

PROGRESS,  ( Progres ,  Fr.)  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  or  going  forward  in  any  under¬ 
taking;  also  a  journey  taken  bv  a  prince 
or  nobleman.  In  a  military  sense,  it 
signifies  a  series  of  conquests  or  advan¬ 
tages  gained  over  an  enemy.  The 
French  say,  ce  general  a  fait  de  grands 
progres  dans  cette  guerre,  that  general 
has  made  much  progress,  or  has  gained 
many  advantages  in  this  war.  II  a  arre- 
te  les  progrds  des  ennemis,  he  has  stop¬ 
ped  the  progress,  or  checked  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy. 

PROGRESSION,  ( Progression ,  Fr.) 
in  mathematics  is  either  arithmetical  or 
geometrical.  Continued  arithmetic  pro¬ 
portion  is  where  the  terms  do  increase 
and  decrease  by  equal  differences,  and 
is  called  arithmetic  progression.  Geome¬ 
tric,  or  continued  geometric  progression, 
is  when  the  terms  do  increase,  or  de¬ 
crease,  by  equal  ratio.  Belidor  adds  a 
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third,  and  calls  it  harmonic  progression i 
progression  harmoniqve,  referring  to  the 
word  progression  in  the  Dictionnairc  dc 
Mat  hematiqne  de  M.  Saverien. 

PROJECTED, in  mathematics, drawn 
upon  a  plane. 

PROJECTILES,  ( Projectiles ,  Fr.) 
are  such  bodies  as  being  put  in  motion 
by  any  great  force,  are  then  cast  off,  or 
let  go  from  the  place  where  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  quantity  of  motion;  as  a 
shell  or  shot  from  a  piece  of  artillery,  a 
stone  thrown  from  a  sling,  or  an  arrow 
from  a  bow,  &c.  This  line  is  common¬ 
ly  taken  for  a  parabola,  and  the  ranges 
are  computed  from  the  properties  of 
that  curve.  The  assumption  would  be 
just,  in  case  the  ball,  in  its  motion,  met 
with  no  resistance:  but,  the  resistance 
of  the  air  to  swift  motions  being  very 
great,  the  curve  described  by  the  shot  is 
neither  a  parabola,  nor  near  it :  and  by 
reason  of  the  resistance,  the  angle  which 
gives  the  greatest  amplitude  is  not  43 
degrees,  as  commonly  supposed,  but 
something  less,  probably  43*.  Ifence 
the  sublime  mathematics  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  investigation  of  the 
track  of  a  shell  or  shot  in  the  air,  known 
by  the  name  of  military  projectiles. 

The  very  ingenious  Galileo,  who  by 
fitting  and  applying  the  telescope  to  as¬ 
tronomical  observations  discovered  the 
Satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  milky  way,  the 
spots  in  the  sun,  the  inequality  of  the 
moon’s  surface,  the  emulous  phases  of 
Venus,  the  ring  about  Saturn,  and  the 
quality  and  disposition  of  the  comets, 
greatly  improved  philosophy  by  demon¬ 
strating,  that  the  power  in  bodies,  com¬ 
monly  called  gravity,  makes  them  move 
downwards,  or  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  with  a  velocity  equably  ac¬ 
celerated  ;  and  that  the  same  power 
would  oblige  a  body,  when  projected  or 
thrown  forwards,  to  describe,  in  its  mo¬ 
tions,  very  nearly  that  line,  to  which 
geometers  give  the  name  of  the  parabola, 
were  it  to  meet  with  no  resistance  from 
the  air.  For  he  was  fully  aware,  not 
only  of  the  resistance  of  this  medium, 
particularly  to  bodies  projected  with 
much  force  or  velocity,  but  also  that  all 
the  parts  of  a  line  in  either  a  horizontal 
plane,  or  in  one  inclined  to  it,  are  not 
equally  distant  from  the  earth’s  centre ; 
that  the  transverse  motion  communi¬ 
cated  to  a  body  by  the  joint  force  of 
projection  and  that  of  gravity  is  not 
strictly  speaking  equable ;  that  its  acce-. 
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tern t ion  in  naturallv  descendin';  is  not, 
in  dilierent  parts  of  its  flight,  in  lines  ex¬ 
actly  parallel  to  one  another,  as  they  all 
tend  to  this  centre,  and  that  the  path  of 
a  projectile  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
even  abstracting  from  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  would  not  be  perfectly  paraboli¬ 
cal,  which  in  fact  it  only  could  be  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  described  in  va¬ 
cuo  at  an  infinite  distance  from  its  cen¬ 
tre.  But  considering,  that  the  greatest 
ranges  of  projectiles,  even  when  thrown 
by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  fall  short  of 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  semi-diame¬ 
ter  of  the  earth,  he,  in  imitation  of  other 
famous  men,  concluded,  that  what 
would,  strictly  speaking,  be  only  true  in 
vacuo  at  an  infinite  distance  from  its 
centre  would  be  nearly  so  on  its  surface; 
and  that  the  tract  of  every  one  of  our 
projectiles,  even  when  thrown  with  the 
greatest  velocity,  would  be  a  curved  line 
differing  not  sensibly  from  the  parabolic 
form,  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of 
the  medium  or  atmosphere,  in  which  the 
projection  is  made.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Archimedes,  in  his  mechanics  and  first 
quadrature  of  the  parabola,  assumes  it' as 
a  true  position,  that  the  iron  rod  of  the 
balance,  or  Stutera  Romana,  is  straight 
as  a  right  line,  and  has  all  its  points 
equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  But  he  supposes  himself  to  be 
removed  to  an  infinite  distance  from 
that  centre,  on  which  supposition  his 
assumptions  are  just,  and  his  conclu¬ 
sions  absolutely  true. 

He  was  not  only  sensible  of  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  air,  and  the  deviations, 
which  it  naturally  and  unavoidably  oc¬ 
casioned  in  the  curves  described  by 
projectiles,  particularly  wheu  thrown 
with  great  velocities,  from  the  parabolic 
forms,  but  also,  by  judicious  experi¬ 
ments  and  correct  observations,  he  made 
considerable  advances  towards  approxi¬ 
mations  for  ascertaining  it.  He  observ¬ 
ed  that,  though  the  lightest  and  the 
heaviest  bodies  would  descend  in  vacuo 
by  the  action  of  gravity  with  equal 
celerities,  light  ones  soon  had  the  acce¬ 
lerated  velocities,  they  descended  with, 
reduced  by  the  impediments  they  met 
with  in  descending  from  the  air,  re¬ 
duced  to  uniform  or  equable  ones,  and 
concluded,  that  even  the  heaviest  body 
would  also  have  its  equally  accelerated 
motion  by  the  constant  action  of  gravi¬ 
ty  in  descending  through  a  sufficient 
height  reduced  by  the  resistance  of  the 
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atmosphere  to  an  uniform  or  equable  one, 
and  that  this  ultimate  and  uniform  ve¬ 
locity  would  be  much  less  than  that 
with  which  it  would  be  projected  by  a 
customary  charge  of  gunpowder. 

Now  that  projectile  velocity  may  he 
much  greater  than  the  greatest  velocity, 
with  w  inch  a  body  can  descend  by  its  com¬ 
parative  weight  in  a  compressed  and  fluid 
medium,  is  what  no  person,  who  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject  with  the  least  atten¬ 
tion,  will  offer  to  deny.  That  truly  great 
man,  who  was  the  first  that  studied  with 
any  care  the  motions  of  projectiles,  and 
the  nature  of  resisting  mediums,  appears 
to  have  been  sufficiently  sensible  of  this 
truth.  For  in  his  fourth  dialogue,  after 
observing,  that  the  heaviest  bodies  would 
iu  time,  by  descending  in  (he  air,  acquire 
a  degree  of  velocity,  which  afterwards 
could  not  be  increased,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  we  see  light  ones  soon  arrive  at 
their  greatest  possible  velocity,  he  says, 
“  this  determinate  and  ultimate  velocity 
may  be  called  the  greatest,  which  such 
a  heavy  body  caji  naturally  obtain  in  the 
air.  But  this  velocity  I  imagine  to  be 
much  less  than  that,  which  is  given  to 
the  same  ball  flung  by  fired  powder.’' 
And  he  proposes  to  prove  this  by  first 
firing  a  musket  loaded  with  a  leaden 
ball  and  a  proper  charge  of  powder  from 
a  hundred  yards  high,  or  more,  against  a 
stone  pavement,  and  then  firing  the 
same  musket,  with  a  like,  or  an  equal, 
charge  against  a  stone  of  the  same  sort 
at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  two  from 
it,  and  examining  which  of  the  balls  is 
most  flatted.  Every  body  now  knows, 
that  this  imagination  of  his  was  perfect¬ 
ly  just,  and  that  a  leaden  bullet  fired 
perpendicularly  down  on  such  a  pave¬ 
ment  from  a  height  of  one  hundred 
yards,  or  more,  is  considerably  less  flat¬ 
tened  by  the  stroke,  than  one  of  the 
same  diameter  fired  with  an  equal  charge 
of  powder  from  a  very  small  distance 
against  a  stone  of  the  same  nature  and 
hardness  with  that  in  the  pavement;  a 
circumstance,  which  shews  clearly,  that 
the  velocity  communicated  to  the  ball 
at  the  beginning  of  its  motion  down¬ 
wards  by  the  force  or  impulse  of  the 
powder,  is  lessened  or  diminished  by  the 
resistance  it  meets  with  from  the  air  in 
descending,  and  consequently  that  it 
never  could  acquire  so  great  a  velocity 
by  descending  naturally  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  from  any  height  whatsoever. 

He  also  observed,  that  the  motion 
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of  a  projectile,  which  in  an  horizontal 
plane  ought  to  be  equable,  (all  other  ob¬ 
stacles  being  removed)  was  by  the  im¬ 
pediment  of  the  air  diminished,  and  at 
length  quite  stopped,  and  so  much  the 
sooner  as  the  moving  body  was  the 
lighter,  and  therefore  concluded,  that 
the  obstruction  of  the  atmosphere,  both 
to  its  descending  and  progressive  motion, 
would  prevent  its  moving  in  a  curve, 
strictly  speaking  parabolical,  and  make 
it  describe  one  less  inclined,  or  curved, 
at  its  beginning  than  at  its  end,  and  the 
more  so  as  the  velocity  was  greater. 

He  makes  a  distinction,  between  the 
curves  described  by  cannon,  or  musket 
shot,  and  those  described  by  projectiles 
thrown  from  slings,  bows,  cross-bows, 
&c.  and  for  various  reasons  is  induced  to 
believe,  that  when  the  velocity  of  a  pro¬ 
jected  body  docs  not  exceed  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  per  second,  the  path  of  its 
flight  does  not  differ  materially  from  a 
parabola. 

He  seems  to  have  been  sensible,  that 
the  resistance  of  the  air  to  bodies  mov¬ 
ing  swiftly  in  it  is  greater  than  in  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  velocity.  But  seeing  the  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  exactly 
the  law  of  its  resistance,  be,  abstracted 
from  all  the  incidents,  which  bodies  of 
different  figures  and  specific  gravities, 
and  moving  with  different  velocities  in 
it,  are  subject  to,  delivered  in  an  elegant 
and  most  satisfactory  manner  the  theory 
of  projectiles  in  vacuo,  and  in  doing  so 
lie  oniy  made  use  of  the  two  following 
properties  of  the  parabola,  applying 
them  to  the  uniformly  accelerated  mo¬ 
tion  arising  from  gravity  compounded 
with  the  equable  motion,  that  would  he 
occasioned  by  projection  in  vacuo,  or 
where  there  is  no  resistance.  1.  lhat 
the  abscissa  of  the  axis  of  a  parabola, 
or  the  parts  thereof  reckoned  from  the 
vertex  to  the  semi-ordinates  are  to  one 
another  respectively  as  the  squares  of 
these  semi-ordinates.  2.  That  it  from 
the  point  where  anv  semiordinate,  meets 
this  curve,  a  tangent  be  drawn  to  meet 
the  axis  produced  outward  beyond  the 
vertex,  the  subtangeut  is  bisected  in  the 
vertex,  or  the  part  of  the  axis  without 
the  curve  (which  he  calls  the  sublimity) 
js  equal  to  the  part  of  it  within  the 
curve  lying  between  the  vertex  and  the 
semi-ordinate. 

He  gives  a  table  at  full  length  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  parabolic  theory,  and  every 
decree  of  elevation. 

Mr.  Glenie  was  the  first  person  who 
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delivered  the  theory  of  projectiles  in 
vacuo  without  the  conic  sections,  in  a 
short  treatise  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1770,  and  entituled  “  The  History  of 
Gunnery,  with  a  new  method  ot  deriving 
the  theory  of  projectiles  in  vacuo  from 
the  properties  of  the  square  and  rhom¬ 
bus  ;”  in  which  he  gave  rules,  or  analo¬ 
gies,  for  all  the  possible  variety  of  cases 
in  projections  made  either  horizontally, 
or  on  planes  inclined  to  the  horizon 
with  either  an  acclivity  or  declivity. 

It  appears  to  have  been  an  opinion 
generally  acquiesced  in,  both  by  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  artillerists,  that  no  very 
considerable  variation  could  arise  from 
the  resistance  of  the  air  in  the  flight 
of  heavy  bullets,  sucli  as  shells  and 
cannon-shot,  from  the  time  ot  Galileoj 
till  Sir  Isaac  Newton  considered  the 
doctrine  of  resistance  in  fluids  after  a 
subtle,  scientific,  and  mathematical 
method  in  the  2d  book  of  his  Philo¬ 
sophic  naturalis  principles  mathematica, 
which  forms  the  most  abstruse  and 
difficult  part  of  that  immortal  work. 
It  is  evident  from  his  demonstrations, 
that  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  bodies 
moving  in  it  is  much  greater  than  what 
Galileo  and  those  who  lollowed  him  ima¬ 
gined  ;  and  that  it  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected  in  gunnery. 

He  considers  three  diflerent  cases  of 
resistance  in  a  medium,  which  is  uniform 
or  similar  throughout.  The  first  is, 
when  it  resists  iu  the  ratio  of  the  velo¬ 
city;  the  second,  when  it  resists  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity;  and  the 
third,  when  it  resists  partly  in  the  ratio 
of  the  velocity,  and  partly  in  the  dupli¬ 
cate  ratio  of  the  same,  and  these  he 
treats  of  respectively  in  the  order  now 
mentioned  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
sections  of  that  book. 

In  the  second  proposition  of  the  first 
section,  he  examines  the  first  of  these 
resistances,  abstracting  from  gravity  or 
anv  other  force  that  might  divert  the 
moving  body  from  its  original  direction. 
In  the  third,  he  considers  the  motion  ot 
a  body  in  such  a  medium  ascending  or 
descending  perpendicularly  to  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  acted  on  by  an  unitorm  gravity. 
And  in  the  fourth  proposition,  which  is 
the  last  of  that  section,  he  considers  the 
effect  that  would  be  produced  in  the 
same  fluid  by  uniting  or  combining  both 
these  motions  together.  In  the  scho¬ 
lium,  however,  at  the  end  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  he  observes,  that  this  supposition 
is  more  a  mathetnatical  than  a  natural 
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hypothesis ;  and  that  the  position  of  a 
resistance  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
velocity,  or  proportional  to  the  square 
of  it,  comes  nearer  to  the  truth  and  ap¬ 
proaches  much  more  to  that  which  ac¬ 
tually  takes  place  in  nature. 

This  species  of  resistance,  he  ex¬ 
amines  in  the  2d  section ;  in  the  three 
first  propositions  of  which,  he  inquires 
into  the  motion  of  a  body  in  an  uniform 
dr  similar  medium  resisting  according 
to  this  law,  (viz.  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  velocity),  whilst  it  is  not  urged  by 
gravity  or  any  other  force  out  of  the 
line  of  its  first  direction.  In  the  fourth, 
he  investigates  the  motion  of  a  body  in 
such  an  uniform  medium,  whilst  it  as¬ 
cends  or  descends  perpendicularly  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  and  is  influenced 
by  an  uniform  gravity.  And  in  the 
fifth  he  determines  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  times  of  ascent  and  descent  by 
means  of  circular  and  hyperbolic  sec¬ 
tors.  The  path,  however,  which  a  body 
would  describe  under  the  influence  of 
these  two  motions,  Sir  Isaac  has  not  de¬ 
termined.  However,  in  the  sixth  pro- 
osition  of  this  section,  he  has  shewn 
ow,  in  a  medium  resisting  as  its  den¬ 
sity  and  the  square  of  the  velocity  con¬ 
jointly  to  determine  in  each  point  its 
density,  when  a  body  can  move  through 
it  in  any  given  curve,  and  likewise  its  re¬ 
sistance,  and  the  velocity  of  the  body  in 
every  point  of  the  same  curve. 

In  the  third  section,  be  enters  into 
the  consideration  of  the  same  cases  of 
motion  in  a  medium,  which  resists  part¬ 
ly  in  the  ratio  of  the  velocity,  and  part¬ 
ly  in  its  duplicate  ratio.  He  examines 
the  first  of  these  cases,  in  the  first  and 
second  propositions  of  that  section; 
and  the  second  in  the  third  and  fourth. 
And  after  investigating  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  sections  respectively, 
the  circular  motions  of  bodies  in  resist¬ 
ing  mediums;  the  density  and  compres¬ 
sion  of  fluids ;  and  the  motion  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  funependulous  bodies;  he 
treats  in  the  seventh  of  the  motion  of 
fluids  and  the  resistance  to  projectiles. 

And  here  this  extraordinary  man  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  most  simple  cases  and 
suppositions,  and  proceeding  gradually 
from  them  to  those  tliat  are.  more  com¬ 
plex  and  diversified,  considers  first  a 
discontinued  fluid  consisting  of  particles 
equal  among  themselves,  though  not 
contiguous,  but  freely  arranged  and  dis¬ 
posed  at  equal  distances  from  one  ano- 
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ther,  and  shews,  that  the  resistance  to  4 
cylinder  in  such  a  fluid  is  double  that  to 
a  globe  of  the  same  diameter. 

He  then  proceeds  to  examine  conti - 
tinued  or  compressed  mediums  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  fluid  nature,  and,  of  course,  void 
of  tenacity,  and  likewise  friction,  when 
perfectly  polished  bodies  move  in  them. 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  a  body  placed 
in  a  medium  compressed  to  any  certain 
degree  be  forced  to  leave  its  place,  the 
particles  round  the  hinder  part  of  it 
will,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  move,  rush 
in  to  supply  its  place,  and  to  prevent 
any  vacuity  or  void  with  that  degree  of 
velocity,  which  the  said  compression 
would  communicate  to  them  ;  and  the 
particles  surrounding  the  foremost  part 
of  the  body,  and  receiving  its  pressure, 
w'ill  have  a  tendency  to  move  towards 
those  parts,  which  the  others  left  in  or¬ 
der  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  And  as 
the.  particles,  which  receive  the  pressure 
of  the  moving  body,  immediately  press 
upon  those  contiguous  to  them,  and  those 
on  others,  and  so  on,  the  progressive  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fluid  will,  in  this  case,  be  less, 
and  consequently  the  resistance  depend- 
ng  thereon,  than  in  a  discontinued  fluid, 
where  the  particles  are  quite  disengaged 
and  independent  on  one  another.  But 
that  motion,  which  the  pressure  arising 
from  the  compression  of  the  fluid  occasi¬ 
ons,  will  depend  upon  the  quickness  with 
which  the  parts  of  the  fluid  continually 
rush  in  towards  the  place,  which  the 
body  attempts  to  leave,  and  the  celerity 
and  readiness  with  which  this  pressure 
is  propagated.  And  it  will  always  be 
the  less,  the  quicker  this  propagation  is. 

Now  it  the  compression  be  supposed 
indefinitely  great,  and  the  fluid  devoid 
of  elasticity,  this  pressure  will  be  propa¬ 
gated  instantaneously,  and  therefore  can 
produce  no  motion,  or  change  of  motion, 
m  the  parts  of  the  fluid;  and  of  conse¬ 
quence  can  neither  increase  nor  diminish 
the  resistance,  which  arises  from  the  for¬ 
mer  motion.  For  the  instantaneous  pro¬ 
pagation  of  this  pressure  renders  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  fluid,  depending  on  its  com¬ 
pression,  the  same  on  the  parts  of  tha 
body  both  before  and  behind. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  very  fully  con¬ 
sidered  the  case  of  a  body  moving  in 
such  an  infinitely  compressed  non-elas- 
tic  fluid,  and  has  shewn,  that  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  a  globe  in  such  a  fluid  is  in  the 
ratio  compounded  of  the  duplicate  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  velocity,  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
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its  diameter,  and  the  ratio  of  the  densi¬ 
ty  of  the  medium;  or,  cater  is  paribus, 
in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity  : 
that  the  greatest  velocity,  with  which  "a 
glohe  can  descend  in  such  a  resisting 
medium  by  the  force  of  its  owu  com¬ 
parative  weight,  is  that,  which  it  would 
acquire  by  falling  in  vacuo  with  the 
same  weight  through  a  space,  which  i; 
to  four  thirds  of  its  diameter  as  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  globe  is  to  that  of  the  fluid  : 
that  thedensity  and  velocity  of  the  globe, 
at  the  beginning  of  its  motion,  being 
given  with  the  density  of  the  compress¬ 
ed  fluid,  the  velocity  of,  and  resistance 
to,  the  globe,  and  the  space  described  by 
it,  corresponding  to  any  time,  are  also 
given;  and  that  a  globe,  by  moving  in 
such  a  fluid  at  rest  of  the  same  density 
with  itself,  will  lose  one  half  of  its  whole 
motion  before  it  has  passed  through  the 
length  of  two  of  its  own  diameters. 

Since  an  infinitely  compressed  non- 
elastic  medium  resists  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  velocity,  and  he  had,  in  the 
fifth  proposition  of  the  second  section, 
considered  the  ascent  and  docent  of  a 
bodv  in  a  similar  or  uniform  medium, 
resisting  according  to  this  law  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  and  urged  by  an  uniform  gravi¬ 
ty,  he  compares  in  the  last  proposition  of 
this  section,  the  theory  of  the  resistance 
to  a  globe  descending  in  an  infinitely 
compressed  and  perfectly  fluid  medium, 
w  ith  experiments  made  in  water  and  air, 
and  forms  a  calculus  in  said  proposition 
comparing  the  conclusion  with  experi¬ 
ments. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper,  in 
order  to  prevent  young  artillerists  from 
being  misled  by  it,  to  take  notice  of  a 
very  erroneous  table  for  the  greatest 
velocities  and  ranges  of  shot  inserted  in 
page  38  of  Mr.  Muller's  Introduction 
to  Artillery.  He  has  ignorantly  calcu¬ 
lated  it  from  the  rule  delivered  in  this 
last  mentioned  proposition,  viz.  the 
40th  of  the  2d  book  of  the  Principle  for 
determining  the  greatest  velocity,  with 
which  a  body  can  descend  in  a  perfectly 
fluid  and  compressed  medium.  He  finds 
fault  with  the  ingenious  Mr.  Robins,  for 
assigning  in  consequence  of  experiments, 
an  initial  velocity  of  1668  per  second, 
to  a  leaden  bullet  of  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  diameter,  and  cavalierly  asserts, 
“  that  had  lie  read  the  said  proposition, 
he  would  have  been  convinced  of  his 
mistake,”  and  most  absurdly  declares 
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tins  velocity  to  be  more  than  four  time* 
as  great  as  the  greatest,  that  such  a 
bullet  can  have.  It  is  manifest,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Muller  could  never  have 
read  this  proposition  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  understand  it.  For  it  has 
no  reference  whatsoever  to  the  greatest 
velocities  of  projectiles. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  consequence  of 
some  experiments,  that  he  made  with 
globes  falling  from  the  highest  part  of 
the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 
bodies  moving  in  it,  is  nearly  in  the  du¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  the  velocity.  And  it  is 
not  to  he  wondered  at,  that  to  such 
small  velocities,  as  these  bodies  must 
have  descended  w  ith,  it  should  nearly  be 
so,  since  the  compression  of  that  fluid, 
which  arises  from  the  incumbent  weight 
of  the  higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  sufficient  to  communicate  to  the 
particles  of  it  a  much  greater  degree 
of  velocity.  But  as  the  velocity  of 
the  moving  body  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  to  an  equality  wiih  that, 
which  the  parts  o.f  the  fluid  have  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  compression,  the  resist¬ 
ance  becomes  greater  than  in  this  ratio. 
And  w  hen  the  former  of  these  velocities 
is  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  latter, 
the  resistance  becomes  considerably 
greater  than  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
velocity.  For  the  bullet  then  leaves  a 
sort  of  vacuum  behind  it,  and  sustains 
on  its  fore  part  the  pressure  of  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  the  atmosphere,  besides  the  re¬ 
sistance  arising  from  the  motion  which 
it  communicates  to  the  parts  of  the 
fluid,  that  formerly  by  rushing  into  the 
deserted  place  balanced  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  its  resistance,  and  the  more  so,  as 
the  velocity  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid 
arising  from  its  compression  exceeded 
that  of  the  moving  body. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  not  consider 
the  case  of  a  body  moving  in  a  fluid, 
which  resists  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  velocity,  when  projected  in  any  an¬ 
gle  with  the  horizon.  Mr.  John  Ber¬ 
noulli,  however,  has  shown  how  this 
motion  may  be  assigned  by  means  of 
certain  curves.  But  these  curves  do  not 
fall  under  the  known  expressions  for 
quadratures.  Ilis  solution  may  be  seen 
m  the  continued  commentary,  which 
the  two  Jesuits,  Le  Seur  and  I,e  Jac- 
quier  have  written  on  the  Principia. 
After  examining  it  fully  in  their  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  second  section  of  the 
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second  book  of  that  performance,  they 
make  the  following  remark.  “  Ex  rjui- 
bus  manifest um  sit,  verse  trajectoriae 
descriptionem  adeo  perplexam  esse,  ut 
ex  ilia  vix  quidquam  iijd  usus  philoso- 
pluc'os  aut  meclianicos  accominodatum 
possit  deduci.”  This  observation  may 
be  extended  to  a  solution  of  the  same 
problem,  by  Mr.  Euler,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  voi.  ix. 
p.  321.  He  separates  his  conclusion  into 
an  indefinite  number  of  classes  of  curves 
accommodated  to  the  different  first  ve¬ 
locities  of  bullets.  But  from  his  solu¬ 
tion  scarce  any  advantage  can  accrue  to 
the  practice  of  artillery.  Were  it  even 
reducible  to  common  purposes,  which 
it  certainly  is  not,  it  could  only  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  cases  of  small  velocity.  For 
the  resistance  of  the  air  to  bodies  mov¬ 
ing  very  swiftly  in  it  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velo¬ 
city,  and  is  very  likely  the  same  with 
what  Mr.  Glenie,  in  p.  67  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Gunnery,  has  stated  it  to  be, 
namely,  a  resistance,  which  exceeds  such 
an  arithmetical,  or  gradual  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  veloci¬ 
ty,  as  increases  to  a  certain  limit,  and 
then  becomes  invariable,  by  a  resistance, 
which  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  velocity,  and 
a  resistance,  which  is  in  a  constant  ra¬ 
tio. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Benjamin  Robins, 
who  died  at  Fort  St.  David  in  1751,  ap¬ 
plied  himself  very  early  to  the  making 
of  experiments  in  gunnery,  which  he 
conducted  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment 
and  success.  In  1712,  be  published  a 
small  treatise  in  two  chapters,  to  which 
be  gave  the  title  of  New  Principles  of 
Gunnery,  in  which  his  principal  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  ascertain  the  initial  veloci¬ 
ties  of  bullets,  and  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  resistance  of  the  air  to  such  swift 
motions  is  much  greater  than  any  per¬ 
son  before  his  time  had  imagined. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  proposes  two 
methods,  which  are  intirely  his  own,  of 
determining  the  initial  velocities  of  mili¬ 
tary  projectiles.  One  of  these  is  by 
measuring  the  force  of  a  permanent 
elastic  fluid  generated  by  the  firing  of 
gunpowder,  made  according  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  standard,  in  which  it  was 
lodged  before  the  explosion  in  a  fixed 
state.  The  other  is  by  firing  against  a 
pendulum,  which  swings  freely  and  has 
a  narrow  ribbon  fastened  to  its  bot¬ 
tom,  which  by  passing  between  tw<? 
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steel  edges,  always  measures  the  chord 
of  the  arc  described  by  the  motion  of 
the  pendulum.  From  these  two  me¬ 
thods  he  brings  out  the  velocities  of 
balls  of  the  same  diameter,  when  fired 
with  equal  quantities  of  powder  of  the 
same  quality,  in  a  great  variety  of  in¬ 
stances  almost  in  a  perfect  state  of 
agreement  or  equality,  which  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  much  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  both. 

In  the  second  chapter  he  proves  by 
experiments,  that  the  resistance  of  the 
air  even  to  a  velocity  of  400  feet  per 
second,  is  somewhat  greater  than  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity,  and  that 
to  the  swifter  motions  of  musket  or 
cannon  shot,  the  resistance  exceeds  this 
ratio  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one. 
lie  was  the  first  who  discovered,  that 
a  bullet  fired  from  an  ordinary  musket 
or  cannon,  besides  being  affected  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the  action 
of  gravity  receiv  es  a  w  hirling  motion,  or 
rotation  round  an  axis,  the  position  of 
which  is  not  at  all  constant,  hut  uncer¬ 
tain  and  variable;  and  that  this  rota¬ 
ry  motion  is  the  real  cause,  why  the 
track  of  the  ball  is  doubly  incurvated, 
and  carries  it  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  plane  passing  through  the  axis 
of  the  piece  perpendicularly  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  This  lateral  deflection,  or  devi¬ 
ation  from  the  incurvated  line,  which 
the  bullet  describes  in  passing  through 
the  medium  by  the  action  of  gravity 
alone,  very  much  distressed  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bins  in  making  his  experiments.  Its 
existence  he  clearly  demonstrates;  the 
difficulty  he  acknowledges,  and  is  abun¬ 
dantly  sensible,  that,  till  it  is  got  rid  of, 
it  must  introduce  a  degree  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  into  all  conclusions  drawn  from 
experiments  made  with  pieces  generally 
in  use. 

This  difficulty,  however,  was  entirely 
surmounted,  and  the  lateral  deflection, 
or  deviation  so  much  complained  of  by 
him  in  different  parts  of  his  tracts,  was 
altogether  prevented  in  making  several 
experiments  in  1776,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  rifledjield 
piece  cast  at  Canon  for  the  purpose, 
and  leaden  balls  with  knobs,  or  protu¬ 
berances  on  them  to  fit  exactly  the  ri¬ 
fles,  and  a  quadrant  adapted  with  a  te¬ 
lescope,  cross  wires,  &c.  The  halls 
were  all  numbered  on  the  faces,  which 
were  sent  home  to  the  breech  of  the 
gun.  And  of  upwards  of  forty  of  them 
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fired  to  the  distance  of  1500  feet,  not 
one  had  shifted  its  face,  the  numbered 
sides  being  all  entire,  and  the  opposite 
ones  considerably  bruised  and  deformed. 
Had  .Mr.  Robins  tried  the  great  multipli¬ 
city  of  experiments  that  he  made,  with 
such  pieces  as  these,  he  probably  would 
have  been  even  more  successful  than 
be  was  in  discovering  the  nature  of  the 
air’s  resistance. 

The  celebrated  professor  Euler  has 
made  a  number  of  judicious  and  useful 
remarks  on  these  new  principles  of  gun¬ 
nery;  but  iu  making  some  of  them  he 
falls  into  very  considerable  mistakes 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  gunpowder,  which,  leaning  towards 
an  erroneous  opinion  of  professor  Ber¬ 
noulli,  he*contends  is  gradual  instead  of 
being  almost  instantaneous,  and  contro¬ 
verts  the  truth  of  Mr.  Robins’s  position, 
u  That  all  the  powder  of  the  charge  is 
fired  and  converted  into  an  elastic  Iluid 
before  the  bullet  is  sensibly  moved 
from  its  place.”  He  of  consequence 
makes  tbe  velocities  of  equal  shot  fired 
with  equal  charges  of  powder  from 
bores  of  the  same  diameter,  but  of  un¬ 
equal  lengths  in  ratios  to  one  another, 
respectively  greater  than  in  the  qua¬ 
druplicate  ratios  of  these  lengths.  It 
has  been  ascertained  however,  by  ex¬ 
periments  made  with  incontestible  ac¬ 
curacy  at  Woolwich,  by  Doctor  Hutton 
and  others,  conjointly  on  Mr.  Robins’s 
plan  improved,  that  these  velocities 
are  in  ratios  somewhat  less  than  the 
subtriplicate  ratios  of  the  lengths  of  the 
bore,  but  in  ratios  somewhat  greater 
than  the  subtriplicate  ratios  of  the  same 
lengths,  and  nearly  indeed,  in  mean,  or 
middle  ratios  between  the  two.  Mr. 
Euler’s  making  then  the  ratios  of  these 
velocities  ten  times  as  great  as  they 
really  are,  proves  incontrovertibly  both 
his  theoretical  reasonings,  and  his  ex¬ 
perimental  inferences  against  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  almost  instantaneous  in¬ 
flammation  of  gunpowder,  and  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  hypothesis  of  its  tiring  gra¬ 
dually  after  the  manner  he  describe;,, 
to  be  altogether  erroneous. 

The  parabolic  theory  gives  the  great- 1 
est  ranges  of  projectiles  in  vacua,  at  an  ; 
angle  of  45°.  Butowingto  the  resistance 
the  air,  the  greatest  ranges  are  in  re¬ 
ality  at  all  intermediate  degrees  be¬ 
tween  •IS'1  and  30°.  The  larger  shells 
with  small  velocities  range  farthest 


when  projected  at  an  angle  of  nearly 
45'%  whereas  the  smaller  shells,  with 
,  the  greatest  velocities,  range  farthest 
with  an  elevation  of  about  30°.  Tbe 
ranges  with  different  sines  of  shells  and 
.velocities  vary  lietweeu  these  two  li¬ 
mits. 

In  the  experiments  made  on  Woolwich 
.  common  in  1773,  all  the  sizes  of  mortars 
in  our  service  were  used  with  a  variety  of 
small  charges  of  powder.  But  the  shells 
were  all  thrown  at  an  elevation  of  45°, 
i  a  circumstance,  which  renders  those 
:  experiments  inapplicable  to  the  higlief 
I  charges  of  powder,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
j  other  angles  of  elevation.  Those  made 
'at  the  same  place  in  178-4  and  1786, 

’■  were  with  various  angles  of  elevation, 
indeed,  but  with  only  a  mortar  of  one 
size,  and  a  given  small  charge  of  pow¬ 
der.  They  consequently  differed  not 
much  from  the  parabolic  theory.  Other 
experiments  were  made  there,  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  with  the  ballistic  pendulum, 
from  which  some  useful  inferences  were 
deduced  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
powder,  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the 
halls,  the  length  of  the  gun,  &c.  But 
being  as  yet  unprovided  with  a  sutlici- 
cient  number  and  variety  of  correct  ex¬ 
periments  to  establish  true  rules  for 
practical  gunnery,  we  are  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  such  data  as  the 
ranges  and  times  of  flight  of  shells  or 
balls  of  given  diameters,  projected  with 
given  charges  of  powder,  at  given  angles 
of  elevation,  and  by  means  of  these, 
and  the  rules  of  the  parabolic  theory,  to 
approximate  the  ranges  and  times  of 
flight  of  shells  or  halls  of  -the  same  dia¬ 
meters,  projected  with  the  same  charges 
of  powder  at  angles  of  elevation,  not 
very  different  from  those  given. 

Thus,  for  instance,  having  given  the 
range  of  a  13  inch  shell,  with  a  given 
charge  of  powder,  at  an  elevation  of 
36°,  in  order  to  approximate  the  range 
of  the  same  shell  with  the  same  charge 
of  powder  at  an  elevation  of  32°  we 
would  say. — As  the  sine  of  double  36° 
(7 ‘1°)  is  to  the  sine  of  double  3'2Q  (64°) 
so  is  the  given  range  to  the  range  re¬ 
quired.  And  so  on. 

PROJECTION,  ( 'projection ,  Fr.)  in 
mechanics,  the  action  of  giving  a  pro¬ 
jectile  its  motion.  It  is  also  used  to 
signify  a  scheme,  plan,  or  delineation. 

PHOJECTUllE.  Fr.  in  architecture, 
signifies  the  out-jetting,  promineucy, 
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embossment,  which  the  mouldings,  and 
other  members  have,  beyond  the  naked 
wall,  column,  &c.  and  is  always  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  height. 

PROJET,  Fr.  a  rough  draft;  a  sketch 
or  plan  of  fortification,  with  its  relative 
works.  Among  engineers,  it  is  any  work 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  be 
made  for  the  security  of  a  place,  inside, 
or  out.  These  projects  are  exhibited  by 
means  of  plans  and  profiles  which  are 
washed  over  with  yellow  colour,  in  or¬ 
der  to  shew  that  they  are  works  recom¬ 
mended  for  construction.  It  likewise 
signifies,  in  diplomacy,  a  plan  or  state¬ 
ment  of  terms  and  conditions,  which 
one  country  makes  to  another,  for  a 
final  adjustment  of  differences. 

Coafre-PROJET,  Fr.  a  rescript  or  an¬ 
swer  to  terms  proposed. 

PROLATE,  in  geometry,  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  spheroid  produced  by  the 
revolution  of  a  semi-ellipsis  about  its 
larger  diameter. 

P ROLON GATION,  ( prolonga  lion, 
Fr.)  an  extension  of  leave  of  absence, 
or  a  continuation  of  service.  Militia¬ 
men,  after  having  served  their  five 
years,  are  entitled  to  a  fresh  guinea,  for 
prolongation  of  service.  When  a  truce 
between  two  armies  is  prolonged,  it  is 
called  prolongation  d'une  treve,  the!  pro¬ 
longation  or  extension  of  a  truce. 

Prolongation  of  the  Like.  This  is 
done  by  parallel  movements  at  the  right 
or  left  of  any  given  number  of  men  on 
a  front  division. 

PROLONGE,  Fr.  a  Ions  thick  rope 
which  is  used  to  drag  artillery;  hence 
called  a  drag-rope. 

To  Prolosgf.,  ( Prolonger ,  Fr. )  a 
term  adopted  by  Sir  David  Dundas, 
from  the  French,  in  his  translation  of 
German  Tactics  for  the  use  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army.  It  signifies  to  lengthen  out , 
to  extend.  As  to  conduct  a  company, 
or  division  to  any  given  point  of  jui.c- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the 
general  line.  See  General  Rules  and 
Regulations. 

PROMENADE,  Fr.  walk;  walking. 

PROMENER,  Fr.  to  walk,  or  move 
on  leisurely. 

Promener  ten  ch&tal,  Fr.  to  walk  a 
horse  up  and  down. 

Se  Promener  a  cheval,  Fr.  to  go  out 
riding.  & 

PROMENOIR,  Fr.  a  walk. 
PROMONTORY,  (Promontuire,  fr.) 
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an  elevated  piece  of  land,  or  a  high  rock 
which  hangs  over  the  sea. 

PROMOTION,  ( Promotion,  Fr.)  this 
word  signifies,  in  military  matters,  the 
elevation  of  an  individual  to  some  ap¬ 
pointment  of  greater  rank  and  trust 
than  the  one  he  holds.  See  Standing. 

Undue  Promotion,  an  individual 
exaltation  to  rank  without  a  legitimate 
claim  to  preferment;  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  those  who  have  that  claim. 
We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
impression  which  undue  promotion  has 
invariably  made  upon  the  minds  of  sol¬ 
diers.  In  book  1,  page  61,  of  the  5th 
vol.  ofMurphy’s  Translation  of  Tacitus, 
may  be  found  the  following  passasge. 
“  At  the  same  time,  Cetrius  Severus, 
Subrius  Dexter,  and  Pompeius  Longi¬ 
nus,  three  military  tribunes,  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  Praitorian  camp, 
with  an  intention  while  the  ferment  was 
still  recent,  and  before  a  general  flame 
was  kindled,  to  mould  the  minds  of  the 
men  to  a  pacific  temper.  Subrius  and  Ce¬ 
trius  were  repulsed  with  menaces.  Lon¬ 
ginus  was  roughly  handled.  The  sol¬ 
diers  took  away  his  weapons,  unwilling 
to  listen  to  a  man,  vvhom  they  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  officer  promoted  out  of  his 
turn ,  bv  the  favour  of  Galba. 

PROMOUVOIR,  Fr.  to  promote. 
PROMPTITUDE,  (promptitude,  I'r.) 
readiness;  quickness.  A  most  neces¬ 
sary  qualification  in  every  officer  who 
has  the  charge  or  command  of  an  en- 
terprize.  Procrastination  and  indeci¬ 
sion  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  promp¬ 
titude. 

PROMU,  Fr.  promoted. 

PRONONCE,  Fr.  decided;  marked. 

Un  Caraciere  Proxonce,  Fr.  a  de¬ 
cided  character;  what  every  command¬ 
ing  officer  should  possess;  the  reverse 
of  undecided. 

PROOF,  Id  arithmetic,  an  operation 
whereby  the  truth  and  justness  of  a  cal¬ 
culation  are  examined  and  ascertained. 

Phooe  of  artillery  und  small  anus, 
is  a  trial  whether  they  will  stand  the 
quantity  of  powder  allotted  for  that 
purpose. 

Government  allows  11  bullets  of  lead 
iu  the  pound  for  the  proof  of  musquets, 
and  29  in  two  pounds  for  service;.  IT 
in  the  pound  for  the  proof  op  carabines, 
and  20  for  service ;  28  in  the  pound 
for  the  proof  of  pistols,  and  34  for  ser¬ 
vice. 
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When  guns  of  a  new  metui,  or  of 
lighter  construction,  are  proved,  ilicv 
are  then,  besides  the  common  proof, 
tired  2  or  300  limes  as  quick  as  they 
can  be,  loaded  with  the  common  charge 
given  in  actual  service.  Our  light  G 
pounders  have  been  tired  300  times,  in 
three  hours,  27  minutes,  loaded  with 
lib.  4oz.  without  receiving  any  damage.: 

Proof  of  ponder,  is  the  trial  of  its 
goodness  and  strength.  There  have 
been  different  inventions  proposed  and 
put  in  practice  heretofore,  for  the  proof 
of  powder.  See  Gunpowder ,  also  Epruu- 
vette. 

Proof  of  cannon  is  made  to  ascer- j 
tain  their  being  well  cast,  their  having  | 
no  cavities  in  their  metal,  and,  in  aj 
word,  their  being  tic  to  resist  the  effort 
of  their  charge  of  powder.  In  making  I 
this  proof,  the  piece  is  laid  upon  the  j 
ground,  supported  only  by  a  piece  of 
wood  in  the  middle,  of  about  five  or  six ; 
inches  thick,  to  raise  the  muzzle  u  little ; 
and  then  the  piece  is  fired  against  a  so¬ 
lid  butt  of  earth. 

Tools  to  Prove  cannon  are  as  follow, 
viz.  Searcher,  an  iron  socket  with 
branches,  from  four  to  eight  in  number, 
bending  outwards  a  little,  with  small 
points  at  their  ends:  to  this  socket  is 
fixed  a  wooden  handle,  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  long,  and  1|  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  This  searcher  is  introduced  into 
the  gun  after  each  firing,  and  turned 
gently  round  to  discover  the  cavities 
within :  if  any  are  found,  they  are 
marked  on  the  outside  with  chalk  ;  and 
then  the 

Searcher  with  one  point  is  introduced, 
about  which  point  a  mixture  of  w  ax  and 
tallow  is  pul,  to  take  the  impression  of 
the  holes;  and  if  any  are  found  of  l-9th 
of  an  inch  deep,  or  of  any  considerable 
length,  the  gun  is  rejected  as  unservice¬ 
able  to  government. 

Reliever,  an  iron  ring  fixed  to  a  han¬ 
dle,  by  means  of  a  socket,  so  as  to  be 
at  right  angles:  it  serves  to  disengage 
the  first  searcher,  when  any  of  the  points 
are  retained  in  a  fiole,  and  cannot  other¬ 
wise  he  got  out.  When  guns  are  re¬ 
jected  hv  the  proof-masters,  they  order 
them  to  he  marked  X  which  the  con¬ 
tractors  generally  alter  to  IP  P,  and 
after  such  alteration,  dispose  of  them 
tQ  foreign  powers  for  Woolwich  proof. 

A  most  curious  instrument  for  finding 
the  principal  defects  in  pieces  of  artil- 
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lery,  has  been  invented  by  lieutenant- 
general  Desaguliers,  of  the  royal  regi¬ 
ment  of  artillery.  This  instrument, 
grounded  on  the  truest  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples,  is  no  sooner  introduced  into  the 
hollow  cylinder  of  the  gun,  than  it  dis¬ 
covers  its  delects,  and  more  particularly 
that  of  the  piece  not  being  truly  bored; 
which  is  a  very  important  one,  and  to 
which  most  of  the  disasters  happening 
to  pieces  of  artillery,  are  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  to  be  imputed;  for  when  a  gun  is 
not  properly  bored,  the  most  expert  ar¬ 
tillerist  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  good 
sliot. 

Proof  of  mortars  and  howitzers,  is 
made  to  ascertain  their  being  well  cast, 
and  of  strength  to  resist  the  effort  of 
their  charge.  Tor  this  purpose  the  mor¬ 
tar,  or  howitzer,  is  placed  upon  the 
ground,  with  some  part  of  its  trunnions, 
or  breech  sunk  below  the  surface,  and 
resting  on  wooden  billets,  at  au  eleva¬ 
tion  of  about  70  degrees. 

The  mirror  is  generally  the  only  in¬ 
strument  to  discover  ihe  defects  in  uibr- 
tars  and  howitzers.  In  order  to  use  it, 
the  sun  must  shine;  the  breech  must 
be  placed  towards  the  sun,  and  the  glass 
over-aguiust  the  mouth  of  the  piece:  it 
illuminates  the  bore  and  chamber  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  discover  the  flaws  in  it. 

Proof  armour,  armour  hardened  so 
as  to  resist  the  force  of  au  arrow,  a 
sword,  or  other  weapons  in  use  before 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder;  and  some¬ 
times  of  shot  itself. 

Proof  charge,  the  quantity  of  gun¬ 
powder  which  is  used  in  trying  the  seve¬ 
ral  pieces  of  ordnance. 

PROPER,  in  military  matters,  stands 
as  a  reduplicative,  serving  to  mark  out 
a  thing  more  expressly  and  formally, 
viz. 

Proper  front  of  a  battalion,  the 
usual  continuity  of  line,  which  is  given 
to  the  formation  of  a  battalion,  and 
which  remains  unaltered  by  the  coun¬ 
termarch,  or  wheelings  of  its  divisions  ; 
or  if  altered  is  restored  by  the  same 
operation. 

Proper  right,  the  right  of  a  battalion, 
company,  or  subdivision,  when  it  is  drawn 
up  according  to  its  natural  formation. 

Proper  pivot  flank,  in  column,  is  that 
which,  when  wheeled  up  to,  preserve^ 
the  divisions  of  the  line  in  the  natural 
order,  and  to  their  proper  front.  The 
other  may  be  called  the  reverse  flank. 
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In  column,  divisions  cover  and  dress  to 
the  proper  pivot  flank;  to  the  left  when 
the  right  is  in  front;  and  to  the  right 
when  the  left  is  in  front. 

PROPHET,  (Prophete,  Fr.)  The 
French  say,  as  we  say  also,  nul  n’est  pro¬ 
phete  en  son  pays.  No  man  is  a  prophet 
in  his  own  country ;  that  is,  every  person 
is  more  respected  and  better  thought  of 
in  a  foreign  country  than  in  his  own. 

PROPLASM.  See  Mould. 

PROPORTION,  (proportion,  Fr.) 
comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to 
another.  The  equality  of  the  different 
members  of  each  part  of  the  works  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  as  well  as  of  fortification,  and 
the  relative  harmony  of  all  the  parts  put 
together. 

Proportion,  (in  mathematics,)  the 
equality  or  resemblance  of  two  or  more 
atios.  As  these  ratios  may  be  of  three 
different  kinds,  arithmetical,  geometri¬ 
cal,  or  harmonic ;  so  there  are  three  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  proportions  comprehend¬ 
ed  under  these  three  epithets. 

PROPORTIONAL,  ( proportionnel , 
Fr.)  having  a  settled  comparative  rela¬ 
tion,  as  a  quantity  has  in  lines  or  num¬ 
bers  which  have  a  certain  degree  of  any 
quality  compared  with  each  other. 

PROPOS,  Fr.  loose  observations; 
vague  expressions. 

Des  Propos,  Fr.  insinuations;  liber¬ 
ties  taken  by  a  person  when  he  speaks 
of  another. 

A  Propos,  Fr.  belonging  to;  having 
a  connection  with.  The  French  say 
familiarly,  quereller  a  propos  de  bottes. 
To  quarrel  about  nothing.  This  phrase 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  disputes 
which  frequently  take  place  respecting 
the  hits  given  in  fencing;  botte  signify¬ 
ing  a  thrust  with  a  foil. 

To  PROPOSE,  to  offer  for  conside¬ 
ration. 

PROPOSER  une  personne  pour  une 
charge,  Fr.  to  recommend  a  person  for 
a  situation. 

PROPOSITION,  (Proposition,  Fr.) 
in  geometry,  the  declaration  of  a  truth 
which  is  proved  by  demonstration.  Such 
are  the  propositions  in  Euclid’s  Elements. 
Propositions  are  divided  into  Problems 
and  Theorems. 

PROPREFECT,  among  the  Romans, 
the  prefect’s  lieutenant,  whom  he  com¬ 
missioned  to  do  any  part  of  his  duty  in 
his  place. 

PROPRETE  des  soldats,  Fr.  clean¬ 
liness  required  in  soldiers. 
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PROPRETOR,  the  same  in  his  re» 
lative  capacity  as  proconsul  among  the 
Romans.  He  was  a  magistrate  who  after 
having  discharged  the  office  of  pretor  at 
home,  was  sent  into  a  province  to  act  in 
the  same  capacity. 

PROQUESTOR,  among  the  Romans, 
the  questor’s  lieutenant,  who  discharged 
his  office  in  his  stead. 

To  PROSECUTE,  to  carry  on. — 
Hence  to  prosecute  the  war. 

PROSECUTOR,  ( accusateur,  Fr.)the 
person  who  exhibits  charges  against  a 
delinquent.  When  the  king  is  concern¬ 
ed,  the  advocate-general  assumes  that 
character,  in  military  matters. 

PROSPECTIVE,  appertaining  to 
viewing. 

PROSTILE,  ( in  architecture, )  a 
range  of  columns  in  the  front  of  a  tem¬ 
ple. 

PROTECTOR,  (Protecteur,  Fr.)  a 
person  who  patronizes  another,  or  has 
his  interest  at  heart.  The  word  pro¬ 
tecteur  corresponds  with  our  term  pa¬ 
tron.  This  word  sometimes  denotes  the 
Regent  of  a  kingdom.  Oliver  Cromwell 
assumed  the  title  on  the  death  of 
Charles  I. 

PROTECTORES  DOMESTICI,— 

body  guards  which  were  instituted  about 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire:  they 
did  duty  both  on  horseback  and  on 
foot. 

Un  PROTEGE,  Fr.  an  individual 
who  is  patronized  by  another. 

To  PROTEST,  to  object;  to  oppose; 
to  declare  illegal.  The  question  being 
negatived  for  giving  the  thanks  of  the 
house  to  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  Lord  Moira  entered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  protest. 

Dissentient, 

Because  it  has  been  established  by 
evidence  in  the  public  court,  that  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Sir  Harry  Burrard  was 
in  the  field  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
action  at  Vimeira  exercising  command: 
and  no  officer  has  the  power  of  disqua¬ 
lifying  himself,  or  of  divesting  himself 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  Sove¬ 
reign.  On  this  account,  I  cannot  agree 
to  leave  out  the  name  of  Lieutenant 
General  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  from  the 
thanks  given  by  this  House,  to  those 
who  achieved  the  glorious  victory  at 
Vimeira.  (Signed)  Hastings,  &c. 

An  officer  has  a  right  to  enter  his 
protest  on  the  minutes  of  a  board  of 
inquiry,  or  on  those  of  a  court-martial. 

5  M 
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PROTESTANT,  an  appellation  first 
given  in  Germany  to  all  who  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  published  bv  Luther,  in 
opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion. 

Protestant  religion,  the  established 
religion  of  Great  Britain. 

FROTHY  RUM,  (in  architecture,)  a 
porch  at  the  outward  door  of  a  house. 

PROTHYRIS.  According  to  Vignola, 
a  particular  sort  of  a  key  of  an  arch, 
which  consists  of  a  roll  of  water  leaves 
between  two  riglets,  and  two  fillets 
crowned  with  a  Doric  Cymatium;  its 
figure  resembling  that  of  a  modillion. 
It  also  means,  in  ancient  architecture,  a 
quoin,  or  corner  of  a  wall ;  and  some¬ 
times  a  cross  beam  and  overthwart 
rafter. 

PROTOSPATHAIRE,  the  principal 
officer  in  the  guards  that  did  duty  over 
the  Emperor  at  Constantinople.  The 
guards  themselves  were  called  Spa- 
thaires,  on  account  of  the  long  swords 
with  which  they  were  constantly  arm¬ 
ed. 

PROVEDITOR,  (Prov'edileur,  Fr.) 
The  Venetians  had  two  appointments  of 
this  description  before  the  Revolution 
occasioned  by  the  French. — One  gave 
the  supreme  command  of  the  armies  on 
shore,  the  otlier  that  of  the  fleets. 

Of  these  proveditors,  there  were  three 
who  had  the  direction  of  matters  rela¬ 
ting  to  policy  throughout  the  Signory. 

Proved i Tor.-^ercerch  of  the  teg,  an 
officer  in  Italy,  whose  authority  extended 
over  the  fleet,  when  the  captain-general 
was  absent.  He  had  particularly  the 
disposal  of  the  cash. 

PROVENU,  Fr.  product;  amount, 
&c. 

PROVINCIALS,  certain  bodies  of 
troops  which  were  raised  in  America, 
during  the  contest  with  the  natives,  for 
the  royal  cause. 

To  PROVISION,  properly  to  victual ; 
to  furnish  with  provisions.  This  word  is 
of  very  modern  adoption  and  evidently 
grows  out  of  the  French  term  approviti- 
onner.  Mr.  James  Moore,  the  late  Dr. 
Moore’s  son  has  used  it,  we  believe,  for 
the  first  time,  in  his  narrative  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  campaign. 

PROVISIONS,  are  properly  those 
articles  of  food  and  sustenance  which 
soldiers  receive  from  the  public,  and 
which  are  paid  for  by  deductions  from 
their  pay.  On  the  6th  of  February, 
1799,  a  warrant  was  issued  from  the 
war-office,  declaring  the  deductions  to 
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be  taken,  under  various  circumstances 
of  service,  out  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  general  hospitals,  at  home  ana 
abroad,  from  the  full  pay  of  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  soldiers.  By 
this  warrant  the  regulations,  which  are 
specified  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  a 
warrant  of  the  5th  day  of  July,  1797, 
and  in  any  subsequent  ones  issued  trom 
the  office  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
or  secretary  at  war,  are  cancelled,  and 
it  is  ordained,  that  there  shall  be  taken 
a  deduction  of  sixpence  a  day  from  the 
full  pay  of  every  serjeant,  corporal, 
trumpeter,  drummer,  lifer,  private  man 
of  the  life  guards,  horse  guards,  dra¬ 
goon  guards,  dragoons,  loot  guards,  in¬ 
fantry  of  the  line,  militia,  fencible  in¬ 
fantry,  and  companies  of  invalids,  when 
serving  out  of  Great  Britain,  on  sta¬ 
tions  at  which  provisions  are  supplied 
by  the  public ;  also  when  embarked  in 
transports,  or  other  vessels;  (except 
while  serving  as  marines,  or  during 
their  passage  to  and  from  India  at  the 
expence  of  the  East-India  company ;) 
also  when  prisoners  of  war,  and  main¬ 
tained  at  the  expence  of  Great  Britain; 
and  likewise  when  in  general  hospitals, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  A  deduc¬ 
tion  of  three-pence  halfpenny  is  like¬ 
wise  to  be  made  from  the  full  pay  nt 
each  serjeant,  &c.  when  stationed  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  in  New  South  Wales,  at  Gibral¬ 
tar,  (the  loss  by  exchange  at  the  latter 
place  continuing  as  before)  and  while 
on  their  passage  to  and  from  India  at 
the  expence  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany. 

These  deductions  commenced  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  troops  at  home,  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1799;  and  in  regard  to 
the  troops  abroad,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1799. 

PROVISIONAL,  (prouisionnet,  Fr.) 
temporarily  established. 

PROVISIONAL  Cavalry,  a  kind  of 
militia  Cavalry,  first  raised  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1797;  each  county  or 
district  being  divided  into  classes  of  ten 
householders  in  each.  The  person  on 
whom  tlie  ballot  fell  was  constrained  to 
find  a  man  and  horse,  &c.  Like  the 
militia  they  were  commanded  by  officers 
having  commissions  from  the  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  county. 

PROVISIONALLY,  ( provisoirement, 
Fr.)  bv  wav  of  provision,  or  temporary 
arrangement.  This  word  is  frequently 
used,  both  in  French  and  English,  to 
distinguish  the  exercise  of  temporary 
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functions  from  that  of  permanent  ap¬ 
pointments. 

PROVOCATOR,  (Provoqucur,  Fr.) 
a  challenger.  Among  the  Romans  there 
was  a  particular  gladiator  of  this  appel¬ 
lation.  He  was  armed  with  a  sword, 
shield,  head-piece,  and  cuissarts,  made 
of  iron. 

PROVOQUER,  Fr.  to  provoke;  to 
draw  on. 

Provoquer  au  combat,  Fr.  to  pro- 
v  oke  or  challenge  to  battle. 

Provoquer  a  se  battre,  Fr.  to  pro¬ 
voke  any  body  to  fight. 

P RO  VOST- Marshal,  of  an  army,  is 
an  officer  appointed  to  secure  desert¬ 
ers,  and  all  other  criminals;  he  is  often 
to  go  round  the  army,  hinder  the  sol¬ 
diers  from  pillaging,  indict  offenders, 
execute  the  sentence  pronounced,  and 
regulate  the  weights  and  measures  used 
in  the  army,  when  in  the  field.  He  is 
attended  by  a  lieutenant’s  guard,  has  a 
clerk,  and  an  executioner. 

PROW,  (Proue,  Fr.)  The  foremost 
part  of  a  ship. 

PROWESS,  valour,  bravery  in  the 
field,  military  gallantry. 

To  PROWL,  To  wander  about  for 
prey ;  to  maraude. 

PRUCE,  an  old  word  for  Prussia. 
Hence  shields  of  Pruce,  or  shields  made 
of  Prussian  leather. 

PRUDENCE,  (Prudence,  Fr.)  Wis¬ 
dom  (applied  to  practice,  as  a  moral 
quality)  is  within  the  scope  of  every 
individual,  civil  or  military,  and  as  the 
latter  character  is  hourly  exposed  to 
temptations,  Juvenal’s  maxim,  nullum 
numen  abest  si  sit  Prudentia,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  inculcated  ;  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  Churchill’s  sweeping  declaration, 

—  give  me  all  the  world  can  span, 

I  would  not  be  that  thing,  that  prudent 

man. 

But  the  prudence  which  is  required  in  a 
public  and  political  character,  embraces 
so  much,  that  to  be  a  prudent,  and  at 
the  same  time,  a  successful  general  or 
politician,  it  is  necessary  to  possess,  and 
to  be  able  to  unite,  almost  all  the  contra¬ 
dictory  qualities  of  the  human  mind  by 
their  amalgamation  with  uncommon  skill. 
The  French  very  wisely  say,  Le  General 
d’une  prudence  cunsornrnee  suit  risquer  sa 
reputation.  A  general  of  consummate 
prudence  knows  bow  to  risk  his  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Wori,di.y  Prudence,  (Prudence 
mondaine,  Fr.)  this  quality  seldom  go¬ 
verns  a  high  and  adventurous  mind,  and 
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is  generally  prevalent  in  that  class  of 
selfish  beings  whose  views  are  confined 
to  themselves,  and  who  never  think  of 
posterity  either  as  Christians  or  heroes. 

PRUDERY,  over-much  nicety  in 
conduct. 

Official  Prudery,  affected  delicacy 
in  matters  of  business;  sometimes  aris¬ 
ing  from  ignorance  and  pride. 

To  PRY,  to  peep  narrowly,  to  inspect 
officiously,  curiously  or  impertinently; 
as  many  assiduous  and  low-minded  re¬ 
porters  do  in  civil  and  military  life,  in 
order  to  acquire  credit  among  persons  of 
rank  orsituation,  whose  mindsare  equally 
groveling  and  debased. 

PRYLIDES,  a  military  dance  which 
was  practised  among  the  Greeks. 

PRYTANEE,  Fr.  from  the  Latin 
Prytaneum,  and  originally  from  an  in¬ 
stitution  at  Athens  for  the  support  of 
those  persons  who  had  deserved  well  of 
their  country.  The  name  of  the  Ecole 
Militaire  was  altered  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  when  he  was  first  consul  of 
France,  to  that  of  Prytanee* 

This  institution  is  situated  in  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  in  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Marcel.  The  grand  building,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  maps  of  Paris, 
serves  as  barracks  for  the  flying  artil¬ 
lery. 

The  Prytanee,  as  an  establishment 
for  the  education  of  military  charac? 
ters,  is  remarkable  for  the  liberality  of 
its  regulations  with  respect  to  religious 
tenets.  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic 
boys,  &e.  are  received  and  educated 
there  without  being  molested  on  the 
score  of  religion. 

P’SENT,  an  abbreviation  of  the 
word  present.  It  is  used  in  platoon 
firings. 

PSEUDO-DIPTERE,  in  ancient  ar¬ 
chitecture,  a  temple  havingeightcolumns 
in  front,  and  a  single  row  of  columns  all 
round. 

PSILOI,  light  armed  men  among  the 
Greeks,  who  fought  with  arrows  and 
darts,  or  stones  and  slings,  but  were 
unfit  for  close  fight.  They  were  in  ho¬ 
nour  and  dignity  inferior  to  the  heavy 
armed.  Next  to  these  were  the  Peltas- 
tai,  a  middle  sort  of  foot  soldiers  be¬ 
tween  the  Hoplitai  and  the  Psiloi,  being 
armed  with  spears,  but  far  inferior  in 
bigness  to  those  of  the  heavy  armed  ; 
their  name  is  taken  from  their  narrow 
shields,  called  Veltae.  Potter’s  Greek 
Antiquities,  Vol.  II.  C.  3. 
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PTEROPHOR.ES,  heralds  or  mr;-| 
sengers  among  the  Romans  who  brought 
tidings  of  a  declaration  of  war,  of  a 
battle  having  been  lost,  or  of  some 
check  sustained  by  the  arrav.  Thev 
generally  wore  feathers  at  the  end  of 
their  pikes. 

PTISAN,  ( Ptisanire ,  Fr.)  a  medical 
drink,  made  of  barley  decocted  with’ 
raisins  and  stick-liquorice.  It  is  much 
recommended  in  fevers,  and  particularh 
during  the  progress  of  a  certain  disorder 
which  is  very  common  among  young 
officers  and  soldiers.  Linseed  tea  is  also 
very  beneficial  in  the  latter  cases. 

PUBLIC,  (Public,  Fr.)  the  general 
body  of  mankiud,  or  of  a  state  or  nation; 
the  people. 

Men  in  Public  capacities  and  situa¬ 
tions,  particularly  military  men.  Indi¬ 
viduals  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  affairs  which  relate  to  the  nation  at 
large.  It  ought  always  to  remain  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  minds  of  public  men, 
particularly  of  naval  and  military  men, 
that  their  devotion  to  the  common  wea! 
is  paramount  to  every  private  considera¬ 
tion.  Nothing  should  ever  induce  them 
to  descend  to  that  mean  and  baneful 
state  of  favouritism,  by  which  fools  and 
idiots,  or,  what  is  worse,  venal  knaves 
are  provided  for,  at  the  expense  of  honest 
industry  and  modest  worth. 

PUBLICANS,  persons  who  keep  ale¬ 
houses,  N'c.  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers.  Troops  upon  the  march,  or 
in  quarters,  may  be  billetted  on  them, 
under  certain  regulations. 

PUCKA,  Ltd.  a  putrid  fever,  gene¬ 
rally  fatal  :□  twenty-four  hours. 

PUC  RALLIES,  Ind.  leathern  bags 
for  carrying  water.  Thev  are  placed  on 
the  backs  of  oxen.  The  wortl  is  also 
used  for  water-carriers. 

'  PUD  DIN  G,  (Boudin,  Fr.)  a  kind  of 
food  which  is  differently  made  in  different 
places,  but  commonly  of  meal,  milk, 
and  eggs,  and  sometimes  with  currants 
and  raisins.  It  also  signifies  generally 
x  ictuals,  Arc.  Englishmen  are  proverbially 
fond  of  this  kind  of  sustenance,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  they  have  the  good  luck  to 
see  it  accompanied  with  roast  beef.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  years  w  ar,  Prince  Ferdinand 
ot  Brunswick  is  said  to  have  used  tbe 
following  c-xpression,  “  I  shall  send  the 
British  into  action  while  the  beef  and 
puddingare  in  their  bellies.”  And  we  read 
in  Prior, — 

Sallads  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fare, 

Tune  the  Italian  spark’s  guitar; 
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And  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right. 
Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight. 
Our  brave  countrymen,  however,  have 
j  proved  of  late  yeai  s,  particularly  iu  Spain 
J  and  Holland,  that  they  can  fight  without 
j  beef,  or  pudding  cither. 

PUDLAYS,  pieces  of  stuff  to  serve 
as  lexers  or  handspikes. 

PUFF,  an  inllated  account  of  oneself, 
or  of  another  person,  whose  good-w  ill  or 
money  is  aimed  at  by  such  unmanly 
means.  Hence  paid-for  paragraphs  and 
puffs  in  newspapers. 

To  PI.  II,  to  swell  or  blow  up  with 
praise.  To  swell  or  elate  with  pride. 

PUFFER,  a  creature  that  doles  out 
senseless  encomiums,  sometimes  w  ithout 
know  ing  w  hy  or  wherefore,  but  generally 
from  motives  of  self  interest. 

PUGILISM,  (Pugilat,  Fr.)  the  art 
of  boxing,  which  was  held  in  high  re¬ 
pute  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  practised  by  them.  Except  in 
England,  this  art  is  not  known  among 
modern  nations.  With  us  it  has  had  its 
parliamentary  advocates. 

PUHUIl  Din,  Ind.  watches  kept  in 
the  day;  of  which  there  are  four;  a 
similar  number  is  kept  in  the  night, 
called  Puhvr  rat. 

PL  ISAGE,  Fr.  the  drawing  up  water. 

^  PUISANT,  Fr.  a  well  built  of  dry 
J  stones,  or  made  in  a  wall  to  serve  as  a 
reservoir  for  water. 

PUISART,  Fr.  a  reservoir  or  drain 
well,  where  water  that  has  been  raised 
•  by  mean;  of  a  machine,  is  agaiu  taken 
up  by  fresh  pumps  and  carried  higher. 
>lhus  at  the  machine  of  Marli  near 
Paris,  there  are  two  reservoirs  on  the 
declix  ity  of  the  hill. 

Pu isa rts  de  sources,  Fr.  certain 
drain  wells  which  are  sunk  at  inter¬ 
mediate  distances  in  order  to  discover 
springs,  all  of  which  communicate  toge¬ 
ther  by  means  of  drains  that  convey 
their  waters  to  one  reservoir,  whence 
they  flow  into  an  aqueduct. 

PLTISER,  Fr.  to  draw  up.  Puiser  a 
la  source,  Fr.  figuratively,  to  go  to  the 
fountain  head  of  any  thing. 

PUISOIR,  Fr.  a  copper  vessel  which 
is  used  in  making  saltpetre. 

PUISSANCE,  Fr.  in  algebra  and 
geometry,  powers  of  lines  and  quanti¬ 
ties. 

PUITS,  Fr.  a  well. 

Pu its  perdu,  Fr.  a  well  with  a  loose 
sandy  bottom  through  which  the  water 
I  passes. 

Pens  de  mineur,  Fr.  a  perpendicular 
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epcning,  about  four  feet  square,  which 
is  made  in  the  earth  for  miners  to  let 
themselves  down,  as  deep  as  may  be 
judged  expedient,  in  order  to  push  the 
subterraneous  galleries  beneath  the  co¬ 
vert  way,  or  under  any  other  works  con¬ 
structed  by  the  besieged  or  besieger. 

PULK,  a  tiibe,  a  particular  body  of 
men.  This  word  is  chiefly  used  in 
Russia  ;  as  a  Pulk  of  Cossacks. 

PULLEY,  in  military  mechanics. — 
See  Mechanics. 

PULVINATA,  a  frieze,  a  swelling  or 
bulging  out  like  a  pillow. 

PULSE,  (Poux,  Fr.)  the  motion  of  an 
artery  as  the  blood  is  driven  through  it 
by  the  heart,  and  as  it  is  perceived  by 
the  touch. 

To  fed  one's  Pulse,  ( Sentir  le  Poux 
de  quelquun,  Fr.)  to  try  or  know  one’s 
mind  artfully. 

PULVERIN,  Fr.  priming  powder. 

PULVIS  fulminuns,  the  same  as  pou- 
dre  fulminant,  the  thundering  powder, 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  saltpetre, 
two  of  tartar,  and  one  of  brimstone; 
all  finely  powdered.  A  small  part, 
even  a  single  dram  of  this  being  put 
into  a  shovel  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  it 
melts  by  degrees  and  changes  colour,  will 
go  off  or  explode  as  loud  as  a  musket. 
But  it  will  not  do  any  injury,  because  its 
force  tends  chiefly  downward. 

PULWAR,  Ind.  a  light  boat  for  dis¬ 
patches. 

PUMICE-sfone,  a  spungy,  light, 
crumbling  stone  which  is  cast  out  of 
mount  /Etna  ,  and  other  burning  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  used  in  graving,  polishing, 
&c. 

PUMMEL. — See  Pom  met.. 

PUMP,  ( Pompe ,  Fr.)  in  hydraulics,  a 
machine  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  water. 

Pumps  are  distinguished  into  different 
kinds,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  severally  act. 

The  common  Pump,  sometimes  called 
the  sucking  Pump  which  acts  by  the 
pressure  ot  the  air,  and  whereby  water 
is  raised  out  of  a  lower  into  a  higher 
place,  not  exceeding  31  French  feet!  or 
32  English. 

Hand- Pump,  (Pompe  a  bringuebale, 
Fr.)  a  pump  that  is  less  than  the  common 
pump,  and  generally  used  on  board  a 

ship. 

Head-Pviip,  (Pompe  Jiorsdu  lord,  Fr.) 
a  pump  which  is  put  over  the  side  of  a 
ship  to  throw  off  water. 

Hood  nj  a  Pump,  the  lid  or  cover 
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:  which  is  laid  upon  a  chain-pump.  The 
French  call  it,  Capot  pour  recouvrir  la 
roue  d’une  Pompe  n  chapelet. 

Pvup-dale,  the  wooden  handle  of  s. 
pump. 

PuMP-gear,  ( Garniture  de  Pompe 
Fr.)  the  necessary  apparatus  of  a  pump 

The  forcing  Pump,  a  pump  which 
acts  by  mere  impulse  and  protrusion 
and  raises  water  to  any  heightat  pleasure. 

C tesebes's  Pump,  a  remarkable  fine 
pump  which  acts  both  by  suction  and 
expulsion. 

PUNCH,  ( poingon ,  Fr.)  an  instru¬ 
ment  tor  making  holes.  Every  serjeant 
of  a  company,  at  least,  and  indeed  every 
corporal  of  a  squad,  should  be  provided 
with  a  punch,  as  there  is  frequent  occa¬ 
sion  to  fit  on  the  cross-belts,  d&c. 

Punch,  a  well-set,  well-knit  horse, 
that  is  short-backed  and  thick-shouldered 
with  a  broad  neck,  and  well  lined  with 
flesh. 

PUNCHEON,  (Poingon,  Fr.)  a  com¬ 
mon  name  for  all  the  iron  instruments 
used  by  stone-cutters,  sculptors,  lock¬ 
smiths,  &c.  for  cutting -or  piercing  their 
different  articles.  Puncheon  is  also  a 
piece  of  timber  raised  upright,  under 
the  ridge  of  a  building,  wherein  the  little 
forces,  &c.  are  joined.  Puncheon  like¬ 
wise  means  the  arbour  or  principal  part 
of  a  machine  on  which  it  turns  vertically, 
as  that  of  a  crane,  &c. 

PUNCHINS,  in  architecture,  are 
short  pieces  of  timber  placed  upright 
between  two  posts  to  support  some 
considerable  weight. 

PUNCTILIO,  a  small  nicety  of  be¬ 
haviour;  a  nice  point  of  exactness,  as 
Punctilio  of  honour,  for  which  men  fre¬ 
quently  fight  with  more  desperation  than 
they  would  for  their  country. 

PUNCTO,  the  point  in  fencing. 

PUNCTUALITY,  (Ponctualitc,  Fr.) 
exactitude  in  performing  any  thing  in 
time  and  place.  A  very  respectable 
friend  of  the  author’s,  who  has  seen 
most  parts  of  the  world,  and  served  in 
the  foot-guards,  in  America,  has,  from 
experience,  imbibed  so  strong  a  sense  of 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  Punctua¬ 
lity,  that  his  familiar  phrase  is,  Better 
never  than  late;  being  the  reverse  of  our 
common  term,  Better  lute  than  never. 
It  is  needless  to  add,  that  among  naval 
and  military  men,  this  sentence  ought 
to  be  proverbial. 

PUNICK,  (Puniquc,  Fr.)  from  pu- 
nicus,  of  Poeni,  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  reckoned  a  perfidious  people. 
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PUNICK-/attA  (la  foi  punique,  Fr.) 
falsehood,  treachery,  perjury.  The  mo¬ 
dern  French  have  thought  proper  to 
attach  this  term  to  honest  old  England; 
and,  in  order  to  prove  the  absurdity 
and  injustice  of  the  application,  have 
in  every  act,  (especially  towards  their 
prisoners,)  exemplified  the  adage  thein- 

PUNISHMENT,  in  the  army,  in 
general  signifies  the  execution  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  pronounced  by  a  court-martial 
upon  any  delinquent ;  but  in  particular 
it  means  that  kind  of  punishment  which 
is  often  used  by  inflicting  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  lashes  upon  a  reduced  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  or  private  man.  There 
arc  various  methods  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  been  adopted  for  the 
punishment  of  officers  and  soldiers,  with¬ 
out  ultimately  depriving  the  public  of 
their  services.  Those  in  the  British 
are  simple,  and  in  general  very  sum¬ 
mary,  especially  with  regard  to  officers. 
In  some  foreign  services  it  is  usual  to 
send  an  officer  from  his  regiment  to  do 
duty  in  a  garrison  town,  during  which 
period  he  loses  all  the  advantages  of 
promotion.  Hence  Lire  envnye  en  gar- 
nison,  to  be  sent  into  garrison,  implies 
a  species,  of  military  chastisement. 
Perhaps  the  method  which  is  adopted 
in  our  navy,  of  putting  an  officer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  of  his  own  rank,  might 
be  beneficial  in  the  array. 

PUNITIONS  corporelks,  Fr.  corpo¬ 
ral  punishments.  In  the  old  French 
service,  military  punishments  or  chas¬ 
tisements,  which  were  not  of  a  capital 
nature,  were  of  two  kinds.  The  picket 
was  for  the  cavalry,  and  the  cauntelope, 
or  passing  through  the  rods,  for  the  in¬ 
fantry.  The  rods,  or  baguettes,  (which 
properly  mean  small  sticks,  or  switches,) 
were  generally  osier  or  willow  twigs. 
Previous  to  the  execution  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  a  corporal,  with  two  privates  of 
the  company  to  which  the  culprit  be¬ 
longed,  were  sent  to  get  the  rods.  These 
they  brought  in  a  bundle  to  the  guard¬ 
house,  or  to  any  place  of  security  which 
was  near  the  spot  where  the  punishment 
was  to  be  inflicted.  The  criminal,  un¬ 
der  an  escort  of  two  serjeants  and  four 
grenadiers,  with  fixed  bayonets,  went 
for  the  bundle,  and  as  he  passed  through 
the  interval  of  the  line  which  was  faced 
inwards,  each  soldier  drew  out  one  twig. ; 
The  grenadiers  at  the  head  of  the  line 
took  off  their  slings,  which  they  used 
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instead  of  rods.  When  the  culprit 
reached  the  end  of  the  line,  he  un¬ 
dressed  himself  naked  to  the  waist.  The 
right  and  left  openings  of  the  double 
line,  faced  inwards,  were  closed  by  the 
grenadiers  that  had  escorted  the  prisoner, 
viz.  two  with  one  serjeant  at  the  head 
of  the  right,  and  two  with  ditto  at  the 
head  of  the  left.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened,  that  a  serjeant,  or  corporal 
inarched  backward  in  ordinary  time; 
keeping  the  point  of  his  pike  directed 
at  the  chest  of  the  man  who  received 
the  lashes.  The  culprit  was,  however, 
generally  allowed  to  make  the  most  of 
his  legs.  Whilst  he  was  receiving  his 
punishment,  the  drummers  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  who  were  equally  divided  and 
stationed  behind  the  grenadiers  that  had 
formed  the  escort,  beat  the  charge. 
If  a  French  soldier  was  convicted  of 
theft,  or  any  flagrant  dishonourable 
practice  that  injured  th#  military  cha¬ 
racter,  he  not  only  underwent  this  pu¬ 
nishment,  but  lie  was  conducted,  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner,  to  the  out¬ 
ward  gate  of  a  frontier  town  ;  there  ex¬ 
pelled  the  country,  and  cautioned  never 
to  be  found  within  its  limits  under  pain 
of  suffering  death.  The  nicety  of  mili¬ 
tary  honour  and  reputation,  among 
French  soldiers,  used  to  be  proverbial. 
They  never  survived  a  blow,  even  among 
themselves,  nor  would  a  private  soldier 
exist  under  the  disgrace  of  having  been 
struck  by  an  officer. 

When  a  girl  of  the  town,  or  a  noto¬ 
rious  prostitute,  was  taken  up,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  punished  in  a  camp  or  gar¬ 
rison,  she  went  through  the  same  pro¬ 
cess;  the  drums  beating  the  marionnetes, 
a  sort  of  rogue’s  march,  during  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  sentence. 

In  the  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden,  it  is  observed,  that  he  was  re¬ 
marked  for  being  strict  to  his  officers 
and  mild  to  the  private  men.  It  was  a 
principle  with  him,  that  even  a  common 
soldier  should  rarely,  if  ever,  receive 
corporal  punishment;  fully  persuaded, 
that  such  a  disgrace  cast  a  damp  after¬ 
wards  upon  his  vivacity,  and  agreed  not 
well  with  the  notions  which  an  high  spi¬ 
rit  ought  to  entertain  of  honour.  It 
was  his  idea,  that  a  man  of  bravery 
would  sooner  forgive  a  sentence  of 
death,  inflicted  upon  him  by  a  court- 
!  martial,  than  pass  by  the  scandal  of 
corporal  chastisement,  llis  general  rule, 
therefore,  was  to  degrade,  or  banish. — 
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Essay  on  the  Military  state  of  Europe 
in  the  former  part  of  the  17th  century; 
vol.  I.  page  6,  Life  of  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus. 

Corporal  punishment  for  desertion  is 
now  abolished  in  the  army,  excepting 
in  cases  of  desertion  from  the  depot  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  deserters  are 
now  subjected  to  the  severer  penalty 
of  incorporation  in  the  condemed  regi¬ 
ments.  Two  prison-ships  have  been 
fitted  up  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the 
reception  of  deserters,  and,  we  under¬ 
stand,  now  contain  700,  waiting  op¬ 
portunities  to  be  sent  out  to  the  regi¬ 
ments  to  which  they  are  to  be  at¬ 
tached. 

PUNITIONS  Mililaires,  Fr.  See 
P(en  x.  Militares. 

PUPPY,  (sot,  fat ,  Fr.)  in  a  familiar 
acceptation  of  the  word,  a  young  dog  or 
cur,  which  is  seldom  ornamental  and 
never  useful.  In  a  figurative  sense,  an 
unfledged  ensign,  who,  by  his  noise  and 
flippancy,  is  a  nuisance  to  every  real 
soldier,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  army.  See 
Freluquet. 

PU11BEC k-slone  is  a  hard  greyish 
stone,  almost  like  Susscx-Petties° which 
is  used  for  pavements. 

PURCHASE.  Although  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  commissions  are  counte¬ 
nanced  by  government,  and  the  prices 
of  those  commissions  are  regulated  by 
the  king’s  authority,  vet  there  are  va¬ 
rious  ways  through  which  young  men  of 
fortune  and  connexions  may  get  over 
the  heads  of  veteran  officers.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  avowed  existence  of 
this  deplorable  system,  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  its  abuses  have,  in  some 
degree,  been  provided  against  by  a  spe¬ 
cific  regulation,  which  says,  that  the 
names  of  the  officers  who  intend  to 
purchase,  shall  be  regularly  transmitted, 
upon  the  back  of  each  regimental  return, 
every  six  months  at  least,  to  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  in  order  that  the  same 
may  be  laid  before  his  Majesty. 

Purchase  and  sale  are  terms  unknown 
»n  the  navy.  We  should  be  happy  to 
have  it  in  our  power  to  say,  that  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  word  purchase  will 
be  erased  from  the  vocabulary  of  mili¬ 
tary  terms;  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  re¬ 
gards  the  British  service. 

PUREAU  ou  echanlillon,  Fr.  the 
whole  outside,  or  all  that  appears  of  a 
slate  or  tile  which  is  laid  for  use. 
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PURLINS,  (in  building),  those  pieces 
of  timber  which  lie  across  the  rafters 
on  the  inside,  to  keep  them  from  sink¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  their  length. 

Highland,  PURSE,  from  the  Gaelic 
Sporan,  and  sometimes  called  Check- 
purse,  is  a  part  of  the  Highland  dress, 
which  claims  great  antiquity.  Some¬ 
thing  similar  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
early  history  of  those  nations  that  in¬ 
habit  the  temperate  regions. 

The  purse  which  is  at  present  worn 
by  our  Highland  regiments,  consists  of 
goat  skin,  and  the  tassels  hanging  from 
them  are  of  the  long  hairs  or  bristles. 

The  Highlanders  seem  formerly  to 
have  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  makiug 
their  purses,  both  with  regard  to  the 
pockets,  and  to  the  different  heads  of 
animals  with  which  they  decorated  the 
fronts. 

Purse,  (with  the  grand  siguor),  a 
gift,  or  gratification  ~of  five  hundred 
crowns. 

Purse  of  money,  (in  the  Levant)  about 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  ster¬ 
ling.  It  is  so  called,  because  all  the 
grand  signor’s  money  is  kept  in  leather 
purses,  or  bags  of  this  value,  in  the  se¬ 
raglio. 

Pu  iiSE-proud  Fellow  (gros  richard, 
Fr.)  a  term  in  common  use  amon«  the 
generality  of  mankind,  but  seldom 
known  in  military  life.  A  creature 
whose  only  value  is  his  weight  of  gold 
PURSEVANT,  PURSUIVANT, 
from  the  French  poursuivant,  a  sort  of 
serjeant  at  arms,  who  is  ready  to  go 
upon  any  special  occasion,  or  to  carry 
any  special  message.  His  general  office 
is  to  apprehend  a  person  who  has  been 
guilty  of  an  offence. 

PURSINESS,  )  (pousse,  Fr.)  a  dis- 
PURSIVENESS,  iease  in  horses;  a 
shortness  of  breath. 

PURSUIT,  ( poursuite,  Fr.)  the  act 
of  following  with  hostile  intention. 

PURVEYOR,  a  person  employed  in 
die  quarter-master  or  commissary-ge¬ 
neral's  department.  Likewise  one  be¬ 
longing  to  a  military  hospital,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  provide  food  and  necessaries 
for  the  sick. 

PURVEYOR  of  Gats  to  the  army.  A 
person  who  is  employed  as  agent  by  the 
contractors  for  the  supply  of  oats  to  the 
army.  By  a  war-office  order,  dated  the 
15th  August,  1801,  all  contractors  are 
to  have  an  agent,  of  this  description,  in 
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every  market  town,  with  his  name,  and 
the  words  “  Purveyor  of  oats  to  the 
army ”  painted  over  his  door.  See  Sup¬ 
plementary  volume  to  the  Regimental 
Companion,  page  38. 

To  PUSH,  (pousser,  Fr.)  to  make  a 
thrust. 

To  Push  back,  to  force  an  enemy  to 
retreat. 

A  Push,  ( un  coup,  Fr.)  as  a  push  of 
the  bayonet,  un  coup  de  la  bayonnette. 

PUSILLANIMOUS,  cowardly,  want¬ 
ing  spirit. 

To  PL^T  a  horse,  in  horsemanship, 
signifies  to  break  or  manage  him. 

To  Put  a  horse  upon  his  haunches,  to 
force  him  to  bend  them  in  galloping  in 
the  manege,  or  upon  a  stop. 

To  Put  a  horse  to  the  aalk,  trot,  or 
gallop,  is  to  make  him  walk,  trot,  or 
gallop.  The  French  sav,  Mcttre,  as 
Mettre  unchexal  au  galop. 

To  Put  in  march  (Mettre  cn  marche, 
Fr.)  to  move  bodies  of  troops. 

To  Put  to  death,  to  kill. 

To  Put  up,  to  pass  unrevenged;  as 
to  put  up  an  injury,  &c. 

To  Put  in  the  tompions,  (Mettre  les 
tappes  au  canon,  Fr.)  To  stop  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon. 

PUTLOGS  (in  carpentry)  are  short 
pieces  of  timber,  about  seven  feet  long, 
used  by  masons  in  building  scaffolds  to 
work  upon.  The  putlogs  are  those 
pieces  that  lie  at  right  ancles  to  the  wall, 
or  horizontal  to  the  building,  with  one 
of  their  legs  resting  on  the  ledges  of  the 
poles,  which  are  those  pieces  that  lie 
parallel  to  the  side  of  the  wall  of  the 
building. 

PUTTING-STONE,  a  great  stone, 
which  formerly  was  laid  at  the  gate  of  a 
laird  in  Scotland,  and  by  which  he  tried 
the  bodily  strength  of  each  man  in  his 
clan. 

PYCNOSTYLE,  )  in  ancient  ar- 

PYCHNOSTYLE,  ji  chitecture,  is  a 
building  where  the  columns  stand  very 
close  one  to  another  ;  one  diameter  and 
half  of  the  column  being  allowed  for 
the  intercolumniations.  Pycnostyle  is 
the  smallest  of  all  the  intercolumnia¬ 
tions  mentioned  by  Vitruvius. 

Py  e-Bald  Horse,  is  one  that  has 
white  spr  ts  upon  a  coat  of  another  co¬ 
lour. 

Thus  there  are  pye-hald  bays,  pye- 
hald  sorrels,  and  pye-baid  blacks,  and  so 
■of  the  rest. 
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PYKE,  l>id.  a  person  employed  as  a 
guard  at  night. 

PYLING,  (in  building,)  the  ground 
for  foundation. 

PYRAMID,  (Pyramide,  Fr.)  This 
word  isoriginally  derived  from  theGreek, 
and  takes  its  name  from  a  resemblance 
to  the  spiral  ascendancy  of  fire.  It  is 
the  same  as  obelisk. 

Pyramid,  in  geometry,  a  solid  ter¬ 
minating  at  top  in  a  point,  and  formed 
by  three,  four,  five  and  six  triangles  or 
more,  that  is  by  as  many  triangles  as 
there  are  sides  at  the  axis  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid.  If  the  base  have  only  three  sides, 
its  surface  is  composed  of  three  trian¬ 
gles,  and  it  is  called  a  triangular  pyra¬ 
mid;  if  it  have  four,  its  surface  contains 
four  triangles,  and  is  called  a  quadrila¬ 
teral  triangle,  when  its  top  is  not  in- 
'  dined  more  on  one  side  than  another, 
it  is  called  a  straight  pyramid,  pyramide 
droite;  and  when  it  inclines  towards 
its  hase,  an  oblique  pyramid,  pyramide 
oblique. 

Pyramid,  (in  architecture,)  a  solid 
massy  edifice,  which  from  a  square,  tri¬ 
angular,  or  other  base,  rises  in  gradual 
diminution  to  a  vertex  or  point. 

PYRAMIDAL  numbers,  (in  arith¬ 
metic,)  the  sums  of  polygonal  numbers, 
collected  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
polvgon  numbers  themselves  arc  extract¬ 
ed  from  Arithmetical  progressions. 

Pyramidal,  \  appertaining  to,  like 

Pyramidical,  S  to  a  pyramid. 

Pyramide  tronquee,  Fr.  a  pyramid 
whose  top  has  been  taken  off  in  catting 
the  pyramid  into  two  parts  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  its  base;  in  which  case  the 
part  that  corresponds  with  the  base,  is 
called  pyramide  tronquee. 

PYRAMIDOID,  from  the  Greek,  is 
what  is  sometimes  called  a  parabolic 
spindle,  and  is  a  solid  figure  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  a  parabola  round  its 
base,  or  greatest  ordinate. 

The  PYRAMIDS  of  Egypt  are  enor¬ 
mous  piles  of  building,  within  three 
leagues  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  are  called 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  pyramids  of  Giza,  the  largest  of 
which  was  originally  built  by  Cheops, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  about 
14  years  after  the  building  of  Solomon’s 
temple,  about  2661  years  ago.  The 
pyramids  are  known  by  various  names, 
viz. 

Pyramids  of  Giza,  (five  in  number,) 
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\vhich  are  those  already  mentioned,  and 
ti'ear  which  the  French  established  a 
camp  in  1799. 

Pyramids  of  Saccara,  (three  in  num¬ 
ber.)  These  stand  in  the  plain  ot'  Mum¬ 
mies,  and  are  about  600  feet  high. 

Dashour  Pyramids,  (six  in  number*) 
stand  in  the  same  plain,  and  appear 
somewhat  lower.  The  French  General 
Friant,  in  1799,  pursued  Murad  Bey 
across  this  plain,  leaving  the  pyramids 
on  his  left. 

The  Southern,  or  Great  Pyramid.— 
This  pyramid  has  been  called  by  Bruce, 
the  traveller,  the  False  pyramid.  It 
stands  in  the  plain  of  Mummies,  and 
appears  to  be  about  600  feet  high. 

Pyramids,  in  ruins.  Two  pyramids 
of  smaller  size,  which  stand  near  the 
Fiaume  Mountains,  close  to  Joseph’s 
canal. 

Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  so  called 
from  having  taken  place  close  to  the 
large  pyramids  in  the  plain  of  Mummies, 
at  YVaardam,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Grand  Cairo.  A  previous  engagement 
had  been  fought  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1799,  between  the  Mamalukes  under 
Murad  Bey,  and  the  French  army  com¬ 
manded  by  Bonaparte  in  person.  The 
second  battle  called  the  Battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  put  the  French  in  possession 
of  Lower  Egypt.  The  following  short 
extract,  from  the  Epitome  of  Military 
Events,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

“  The  French  army,  which,  during 
its  last  marches  had  suffered  excessive 
fatigue,  halted  at  Waardam,  in  order 
to  recruit  its  strength,  remount  the  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  clean  the  muskets  that  were 
so  subject  to  take  rust  from  the  moist  va¬ 
pours  of  the  Nile.  On  the  21st  of  July, 
1799,  the  second  battle,  called  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Pyramids,  was  fought.  Ge¬ 
neral  Desaix,  with  his  advanced  guard, 
at  first  made  a  corps  of  Mamalukes  fall 
back  ;  the  order  of  battle  of  the  other 
divisions  was  nearly  the  same  as  on  the 
13th,  being  drawn  up  by  echellons,  so 
as  to  flank  themselves  between  each 
other;  and  the  line  of  battle,  which  was 
itself  flanked  by  two  villages.  Each 
division  was  concentrated  into  a  com¬ 
pact  body,  and  formed  a  square,  having 
its  baggage  in  the  centre,  and  the  artil¬ 
lery  in  the  intervals  of  the  battalions. 
This  formidable  disposition  presented  a 
double  fire  in  flank  and  in  front,  and 
opposed  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the 
impetuous,  but  unconnected  charges  of 
Murad  Bey’s  cavalry.  To  return  to  the 
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action  of  the  21st,  General  Desaix’s 
advanced  guard,  and  Reguier’s  division, 
formed  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and 
were  at  first  charged  with  the  greatest 
impetuosity,  by  one  half  of  the  Mama- 
luke  cavalry ;  the  other  half  having  re¬ 
mained  to  support  the  intrenchments  of 
the  village  of  Embub'c. 

“  Notwithstanding  this  determination 
to  anticipate  the  attacks  of  the  French 
columns,  the  rash  valour  of  the  Mama¬ 
lukes  again  failed  against  those  compact 
bodies,  bristling  with  bayonets,  and 
keeping  up  within  half  musket  shot,  a 
most  galling  fire:  While  these  charges 
were  taking  place  against  his  right,  and 
the  Mamalukes  were  retreating  in  dis¬ 
order,  Bonaparte,  directing  the  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  his  centre  against  the  intrench¬ 
ments,  ordered  the  village  of  Embube 
to  be  turned  by  means  of  a  ditch,  which 
masked  this  movement,  and  thus  cut  to 
pieces  or  rather  drove  into  the  Nile, 
1500  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  In  a  map 
lately  published  by  Heathes,  the  num¬ 
ber  is  stated  to  have  been  2000.  The 
attack,  which  was  extremely  warm,  was 
conducted  by  General  Marrnont. — For¬ 
ty  pieces  of  cannon,  the  camp  of  the 
Mamalukes,  their  rich  spoils,  together 
with  upwards  of  400  Camels,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Seepages 
1 19  and  120  of  the  Epitome  of  Military 
Events. 

In  the  year  1801,  a  detachment  of  the 
British  forces  in  Egypt  defeated  the 
French  close  to  the  Pyramids,  and  took 
possession  of  Grand  Cairo.  This  bat¬ 
tle  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt,  and  res*- 
cued  that  country  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  French. 

PYRENNEAN  Mountains ,  or  jpy- 
rennets  from  the  French  Pyrennees,  a 
ridge  of  mountains  which  divide  France 
from  Spain.  Except  the  Alps,  they  are 
the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  They 
extend  about  212  miles  in  length:  The 
safety  of  Spain,  when  in  a  state  of  hos¬ 
tility  with  France,  depends  greatly,  if 
not  wholly,  upon  the  possession  of  the 
principal  passes  in  the  Pyrennees.  See 
Passes. 

PYROBOLY,  the  art  of  gunnery,  &c, 

PYROBOLIST,  (Pyroboliste,  Fr.)  a 
maker  of  fire-balls,  &c. 

PYROETS,  in  horsemanship,  are  mo¬ 
tions  either  of  one  tread  or  pist,  or  of 
two  treads  or  pists. 

Pyroets  of  one  tread  or  what  the 
French  call  de  la  tcte  a  la  queue,  from 
5  N 
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the  head  to  the  tail,  are  entire  and  very 
narrow  turns  made  by  a  horse  upon  one 
tread,  and  almost  at  one  time,  so  that 
his  head  is  placed  where  his  tail  was, 
without  putting  out  his  haunches. 

Pvuocis  of  two  pists,  are  turns  of 
two  treads  upon  a  small  compass  of 
ground,  almost  of  the  length  of  the 
horse. 

PYROTECHNIC,  of  or  appertaining 
to  pvrotechny. 

PYROTECIINY,  ( Pyrotechnie,  Fr.) 
in  military  matters,  the  doctrine  of  arti¬ 
ficial  fireworks,  and  fire-arms,  teaching 
the  structure  and  service,  both  of  those 
used  in  war,  for  the  attacking  of  forti¬ 


fications,  &c.  as  cannons,  bombs,  grena- 
does,  gunpowder,  wildfire,  &c.  and  those 
made  for  diversion,  as  serpents,  St. 
Catherine’s  wheel,  rockets,  &c. 

PYRRIIICA,  a  dance  invented  by 
King  Pyrrhus.  It  was  performed  by 
the  soldiers  striking  their  shields  toge¬ 
ther,  and  in  cadence,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  noise  and  action  of  a  battle.  This 
amusement  w  as  practised  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  on  which  occasions  the 
men  and  women  were  armed  with  wood¬ 
en  swords. 

PYXIS  Nautica,  ( Boussole ,  Fr.)  a 
mariner’s  compass.  It  was  invented  by 
Goja  of  Amalphis,  in  the  year  1300. 
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/"\UACK,  a  boastful  pretender  to  arts 
which  he  does  not  understand. 
This  word  is  often  applied  to  artful 
practitioners  in  physic,  but  it  generally 
signifies  any  vain  pretender.  The 
French  use  the  word  charlatan. 

To  Quack,  to  chatter  boastinglv; 
to  brag  loudly;  to  talk  ostentatiously. 

QUADRA,  (in  building)  is  any 
square  border,  or  frame,  encompassing 
a  basso  relievo,  panne!,  painting,  or 
other  work. 

QUADRANGLE,  )a  square  fi- 

QUADRANGULAR,  5  gure  having 
four  right  angles.  To  the  class  of  qua¬ 
drangles  belong  the  square,  paralello- 
grain,  trapezium,  rhombus  and  rhom- 
boides. 

QUADRANT,  (in  gunnery)  an  in¬ 
strument  made  of  brass,  or  wood,  di¬ 
vided  into  degrees,  and  each  degree, 
into  ten  parts,  to  lay  guns  or  mortars 
to  any  angle  of  elevation. 

The  common  sort  is  that  whose  radii 
project  the  quadrant  about  twelve 
inches,  and  whose  plummet  suspends  in 
its  centre,  by  means  of  a  fine  piece  of; 
silk;  so  that,  when  the  long  end  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  piece,  the  plummet 
shows  its  elevation. 

T  he  best  sort  has  a  spiral  level  fixed 
to  a  brass  radius ;  so  that,  when  the 
long  end  is  introduced  into  the  piece, 
this  radius  is  turned  about  its  centre 
till  it  is  level :  then  its  end  shews  the 
angle  of  elevation,  or  the  inclination 
from  the  horizon;  'whereas  the  first 


shews  that  angle  from  the  vertical. — 
ScC  F  EVEL 

QUA  DR  ANTAL  triangle  is  a  sphe¬ 
rical  triangle,  one  of  whose  sides,  at 
least,  is  a  quadrant  and  one  right  angle. 

QL’ADR  ATE,  or  to  quadrate  a  gun, 
is  to  see  it  duly  placed  on  its  carriage, 
and  that  the  wheels  be  of  an  equal 
height. 

Quadrate,  a  square  having  four 
equal  and  parallel  sides. 

QUA  DRATIC  Equations,  are  such 
as  retain,  on  the  unknown  side,  the 
square  of  the  root,  or  the  number 
sought. 

QUADRATRIX,  ( Quadratrice ,  Fr.) 
in  geometry,  is  a  mechanical  line  by 
the  means  of  which  we  can  find  right 
lines  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  or  other  curve,  and  the  several 
parts  belonging  to  it.  This  line  was 
discovered  by  Dinostralus. 

QUADRATURE,  ( quadrature ,  Fr.) 
a  square,  or  the  squaring  of  any  thing. 
The  French  pronounce  this  word  ka- 
drature. 

Quadrature  of  the  circle,  in  ma¬ 
thematics.  See  Mensuration. 

QUADREL,  (in  building)  a  sort  of 
artificial  stone  perfectly  square,  whence 
its  name,  made  of  chalky,  white,  plia¬ 
ble  ear'll,  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  a 
considerable  time. 

QU  ADR  1  LA  1  ERA  L,  (quadri  latere, 
Fr.)  having  four  sides. 

Quadrilateral  figure,  ( quadri - 
latlre,  Fr.)  is  a  figure  whose  sides  are 
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four  right  lines,  and  those  making  four 
angles,  as  paralellogram,  trapezium, 
rectangle  or  long  square,  rhombus  and 
rhamboide. 

QUADRILLE,  Fr.  This  word  is 
pronounced  cadrille.  Small  parties  of 
horse,  richly  caparisoned,  &c.  which 
used  formerly  to  ride,  &c.  in  tourna¬ 
ments,  and  at  public  festivals.  The 
quadrilles  were  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  shape,  or  colour  of  the 
coat  which  the  riders  wore.  This  word 
is  derived  from  the  Italian  Quadriglia, 
or  Squadriglia,  being  a  diminutive  of 
Squadra,  a  company  of  soldiers  drawn 
up  in  a  square. 

Quadrille,  Lr.  a  troop  of  horse 
for  a  tournament,  or  carousal.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Richelet,  Quadrille  also 
signifies  a  troop  of  soldiers  not  less  than 
25  in  number. 

QUADR1PARTITION,  a  dividing 
by  four. 

QUADRTREME,  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  a  ship  of  war,  which,  besides  its 
sails,  had  four  banks  of  oars  on  each 
side. 

QUADRIVIAL,  having  four  roads 
or  ways  meeting  in  a  point. 

QUiESTORES  Provinciales,  Lat. 
officers  in  high  trust  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  always  accompanied  the 
consuls  and  the  pradors  into  the  differ¬ 
ent  provinces.  Their  immediate  busi¬ 
ness  on  these  occasions,  was  to  supply 
the  troops  with  provisions  and  money. 

Qu-sestores  Urbani,  Lat.  These 
were  also  officers  of  high  trust,  among 
the  ancient  Homans,  who  not  only  re¬ 
ceived  foreign  tributes  and  domestic 
imposts,  but  also  took  charge  of  the 
Roman  Eagles,  which  were  lodged  in 
the  public  treasury.  Whenever  the 
consuls  undertook  a  military  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  standards  were  delivered  to 
them  by  the  Qinestores  Urbani.  Fo¬ 
reign  ambassadors  were  likewise  pro¬ 
vided  with  appropriate  places  of  resi¬ 
dence,  under  their  direction,  and  after¬ 
wards  personally  introduced  to  the 
Roman  Senate. 

Qujestores  Candidati,  Lat.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  certain  Roman  em¬ 
perors  the  Qiuestores  Candidati,  who 
were  officers  that  always  attended  their 
persons,  stood  proxies  for,  or  delivered 
the  sentiments  of  the  consul,  when  the 
latter  did  not  chuse  to  attend  the  Se¬ 
nate. 

QU/ESTORIUM,  the  Exchequer, 
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among  the  ancient  Romans*  also  the 
tent,  pavilion,  or  head  quarters  of  the 
qmestor.  It  was  there  likewise  that  the 
military  chest  belonging  to  the  army 
was  deposited. 

QUA!,  Fr.  See  Quay. 

QUAICHE,  or  CAICHE,  Fr.  a 
decked  vessel,  a  ketch. 

QUALIFICATION,  that  which 
makes  any  person,  or  thing,  fit  for  any 
thing.  It  is  a  term  particularly  used 
with  respect  to  the  militia  of  the  three 
united  kingdoms;  the  lords  lieutenants, 
deputy  lieutenants,  and  officers  belong, 
ing  to  that  establishment  being  directed, 
under  a  specific  penalty,  to  give  in  their 
several  qualifications,  as  far  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  property  (landed  or  personal,  as 
the  case  may  be),  within  a  prescribed 
period.  For  particulars  see  Military 
Finance. 

Qualifications  required  to  constitute 
anefficientsoldier,are — bodily  strength, 
activity,  hardihood,  active  courage, 
passive  courage,  dexterity  or  skill, 
steadiness,  discipline,  watchfulness, 
cleanliness,  good  conduct  (in  which  is 
included  sobriety),  enthusiasm,  and 
contempt  of  death. 

To  QUALIFY,  to  fit  for  any  thing; 
to  furnish  with  qualifications;  to  make 
capable  of  any  employment  or  privi¬ 
lege:  as  to  give  an  individual,  in  any 
particular  county,  town,  or  place,  a 
certain  possession  in  land  or  tenements 
to  enable  him  to  hold  a  company,  or  to 
be  a  field  officer,  in  a  militia  corps.  In 
a  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  To 
qualify  does  not  mean  to  give  proofs 
of  mental  ability. 

To  Qualify,  to  abate,  to  soften,  to 
diminish. 

QUALIFIED  Oath  for  the  British 
Army,  an  oath  in  which  the  words,  I 
am  a  Protestant,  Sic.  are  omitted.  On 
the  9th  of  May,  1794,  the  following  ex¬ 
emption  was  made  in  favour  of  such 
foreigners  or  persons,  formerly  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  in  France,  who  might 
enter  into  the  British  service,  viz. 

“  Provided  also,  that  no  such  person 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  liable  to  any  pain 
or  penalty  for  having  enlisted  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  any  such  regiments  as  aforesaid 
(namely,  corps  of  emigrants  and  the 
irish  Brigade),  by  reason  of  his  having 
professed  the  Popish  religion,  not  hav¬ 
ing  declared  the  same  at  the  time  of 
his  enlisting. 

Q U  A  LI'  PIES  necessary  in  a  M Hilary 
5  N  2 
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"Body,  C Qualites  necessaires  duns  la 
Composition  (Tune  Armee,  Fr.)  The 
most  rare  and  valuable  qualities  in  a 
military  body  have  been  so  well  de¬ 
scribed"  by  the  late  General  Sir  John 
Moore  in  his  orders  dated  the  2"th 
December,  1808,  from  Benevente, 
that  we  shall  wave  all  comment,  and 
briefly  quote  the  words  of  that  brave 
and  honest  soldier. 

*'  These,  he  observes,  are  not  brave¬ 
ry  alone,  but  patience  and  constancy, 
under  fatigue  and  hardship,  obedience 
to  command,  firmness  and  resolution, 
in  every  situation  in  which  soldiers 
may  be  placed.” — Narrative,  by  James 
Moore,  p.  179. 

Negative  Qualities,  qualities  of 
the  mind,  which,  however  pure  and 
good  in  its  intention,  fail  of  producing 
any  beneficial  effects,  from  the  inert  or 
feeble  direction  of  its  measures. 

Positive  Qu  a  lit  i  es,  qualities  which 
manifest  themselves  by  direct  exertions. 

QUALM  literally  signifies  a  fainting 
fit ;  but  it  figuratively  means  a  scruple 
of  conscience;  such  as  now  and  then, 
like  the  visitation  of  God,  comes  across 
the  gorged  senses  of  public  men  who 
have  not  acted  fairly  towards  the  coun¬ 
try;  but  it  seldom  has  sufficient  force 
to  make  them  disgorge  their  ill-gotten 
Wealth ;  until  an  Exchequer  Writ,  or 
an  Information  ex  ojlicio,  brings  them 
before  our  lord  the  King. 

QUANTIEME,  Fr.  a  term  used 
among  the  French  to  signify,  not  only 
the  day  of  the  month,  as  quel quanticnie 
du  mois  avons  nous?  what  is  the  day  of 
the  month?  but  likewise  the  numerical 
order  in  which  an  individual  stands 
upon  a  muster  roll,  &c.  viz.  Quel 
quant  Verne  etes  vous  dans  to' re  ccmpa- 
gnie?  How  do  you  rank  in  your  com¬ 
pany  ?  or,  of  what  standing  are  von  ? 

QUANTITY,  the  amount ;  bulk; 
weight. 

Quantity-,  (quantile,  Fr.)  in  ma¬ 
thematics,  the  sole  and  principal  ob¬ 
ject.  Under  this  word  may  lie  com¬ 
prehended  all  that  may  be  augmented 
or  diminished. 

QUARANTIN  E, (quaranlaine,  Fr.) 
the  time  which  persons,  suspected  of 
having  any  contagious  disorder,  are 
obliged  to  remain  without  mixing  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  port  or  town 
at  which  they  arrive.  It  takes  its  name 
front  quarantine,  the  term  of  i0  days. 

QU  A  H  R  F.,  Fr.  Although  this  word 
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is  written  with  a  Q  in  all  the  French 
Dictionaries,  (except  in  that  published 
by  the  Academy  at  Paris),  it  ought, 
nevertheless  to  stand  Carre.  In  the 
fir-.t  hurry  of  our  compilation  we  omit¬ 
ted  to  notice  this  error,  so  tliat  Bataillon 
carre  d'hnmmes,  signifies  a  square  bat¬ 
talion.  The  French  say,  Partie carrce, 
a  party  consisting  of  four  people.  See 
Square. 

QU.ARREAUX,  Fr.  darts  or  ar¬ 
row  which  the  bowmen  anciently  used, 
and  which  were  so  called  from  the  iron 
at  the  end  being  square,  with  a  sharp 
point. 

QUARR  ELS,  in  a  military  sense,  are 
disagreements  between  individuals  of 
that  serious  nature,  as  to  produce  chal¬ 
lenges,  duels,  &c.  In  Sect,  the  Ylith, 
j  Art.  IVth,  of  the  Articles  of  War,  it  is 
specified,  1  hat  all  officers,  of  what  con¬ 
dition  soever,  have  power  to  quell  all 
quarrels,  frays,  and  disorders,  though 
the  persons  concerned  should  belonglo 
another  regiment,  troop,  or  company, 
and  either  to  order  officers  into  arrest, 
or  non-commissioned  officersorsoldiers 
to  prison,  until  their  proper  superior 
officershall  be  made  acquainted  there¬ 
with;  and  whosoever  shall  tefuse  to 
obey  such  officer  (though  of  an  inferior 
tank)  or  shall  draw  his  sword  upon  him, 
shall  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  a 
general  court-martial. 

A  German  Quarrel,  (Querel/e 
if  Allemand,  Fr.)  a  misunderstanding 
about  trifles ;  a  gratuitous  offence 
which  is  given  for  the  express  purpose 
of  quarrelling. 

Quarrel,  )an  arrrow  with  a  square 

QUARRY,  1  head. 

QUARRELSOME,  inclined  to 
broils;  easily  irritated ;  irascible;  pe¬ 
tulant. 

QUART,  Fr.  a  fourth. 

Quart  de  Cercle,  Er.  a  quadrant, 
such  as  bombardiers  use  when  thev  take 
the  angles,  and  give  what  inclination 
they  think  necessary  to  a  mortar.  Also 
the  fourth  part  of  any  given  circumfer¬ 
ence  containing  ninety  degrees. 

Quart  de  conversion,  hr.  a  military 
movement  by  which  a  body  of  armed 
mep  are  made  to  describe  "the  quarter 
of  a  circle  round  the  leading  file  of  the 
right  or  left  flank,  and  w  hich  becomes, 
of  course  the  point  d’appui  to  the  rest. 
See  Quarter  Wheeling. 

Demi-Qv  art  de  conversion,  F r.  half, 
quarter-wheel. 
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The  French  say  figuratively ;  Center 
ses  affaires  an  tiers  et  au  quart,  to  tell  or 
communicate  one’s  private  affairs  to  all 
persons  indiscriminately.  They  like¬ 
wise  say  :  medire  du  tiers  et  du  quart, 
to  speak  ill  of  every  body. 

Travailler  un  cheval  de  Quart  en 
Quart,  Fr.  in  the  manege,  to  work  a 
horse,  or  lead  him  three  times  over 
each  line  of  the  square. 

QUART DERONNER,  Fr.  to  take 
off  the  edges  or  borders  of  a  beam  or 
joist  by  running  a  moulding  along 
them. 

QUARTE,  Fr.  in  fencing.  See 
Carte. 

QUARTER,  in  war,  signifies  the 
sparing  of  men’s  lives,  and  giving  good 
treatment  to  a  vanquished  enemy. — 
Hence  to  give  quarter. 

To  Quarter  upon,  ( loger ,  Fr.)  to 
oblige  persons  to  receive  soldiers,  &c. 
into  their  dwelling  houses,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them. 

QUARTERS,  military  stations  are 
so  called  ;  as  head  quarters,  home  quar¬ 
ters,  regimental  quarters,  &c. 

Quarters,  at  a  siege,  the  encamp¬ 
ment  upon  one  of  the  most  principal 
passages  round  a  place  besieged,  to 
prevent  relief  and  convoys. 

Head  Qu  arters  of  au  A rmy,  t he 
place  where  the  commander  in  chief  has 
his  quarters.  The  quarters  of  generals 
of  horse,  are,  if  possible,  in  villages  be¬ 
hind  the  right  and  left  wings  ;  and  the 
generals  of  foot  are  often  in  the  same 
place;  but  the  commander  in  chief 
should  be  near  the  centre  of  the  army. 

General  Head  Quarters,  ( quar - 
tiers  generaux  de  VArniee ,  Fr.)  any 
town,  place,  or  station,  which  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  an  army  may  occu¬ 
py,  for  the  time  being,  with  his  staff. 

Regimental  Head  Quarters,  ( etat 
Major  d'un  Regiment,  Fr.)  any  town, 
place,  or  station,  where  the  colonel,  or 
commanding  officer  of  a  regiment, 
may  be  quartered  with  his  staff,  con¬ 
sisting,  usually,  of  his  adjutant,  pay¬ 
master,  surgeon,  and  quarter-master. 

Quarters  of  Refreshment,  the  place 
or  places  where  troops  that  have  been 
much  harassed  are  put  to  recover  them¬ 
selves,  during  some  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Quarter  of  Assembly,  the  place 
where  the  troops  meet  to  march  from 
in  a  body,  and  which  is  the  same  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous. 
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Intrenched  Quarters,  a  place  for* 
tified  with  a  ditch  and  parapet  to  se¬ 
cure  a  body  of  troops. 

Winter  Quarters,  sometimes 
means  the  space  of  time  included  be¬ 
tween  leaving  the  camp  and  taking  the 
field ;  but  more  properly,  the  (daces 
where  the  troops  are  quartered  during 
the  winter. 

The  first  business,  after  the  army  is  in 
winter  quarters,  is  to  form  the  chain  of 
troops  to  cover  the  quarters  well:  which 
is  done  either  behind  a  river,  under  co¬ 
ver  of  a  range  of  strong  posts,  or  under 
the  protection  of  fortified  towns.  Hus¬ 
sars  are  very  useful  on  this  service. 

It  should  be  observed,  as  an  invaria¬ 
ble  maxim,  in  winter  quarters,  that  your 
regiments  be  disposed  in  brigades,  to  be 
always  under  the  eye  of  a  general  offi¬ 
cer  ;'and,  if  possible,  let  the  regiments 
be  so  distributed,  as  to  be  each  under 
the  command  of  its  own  chief. 

In  Quarters,  within  the  limits  pre¬ 
scribed. 

Out  (/Quarters,  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed.  Officers,  non-commission¬ 
ed  officers,  and  soldiers,  who  sleep  out 
of  quarters,  without  leave,  are  liable  to 
be  tried  by  a  general  or  regimental 
court-martial,  according  to  the  rank 
they  severally  hold. 

Qu  arter  -  Master,  is  an  officer, 
whose  principal  business  is  to  look  after 
the  quarters  of  the  soldiers,  their  cloth¬ 
ing,  bread,  ammunition,  firing,  &c. 
Every  regiment  of  foot,  and  artillery, 
has  a  quarter-master,  and  every  troop 
of  horse  one.  These  are  only  warrant- 
officers  ;  but,  in  the  Blues,  the  quarter¬ 
masters  have  the  King’s  commission. 

Qu  art  EK-Master-General,  is  a  con- 
siderable officer  in  the  army, and  should 
be  a  man  of  great  judgment  and  expe¬ 
rience,  and  well  skilled  in  geography; 
his  duty  is  to  mark  the  marches,  and 
encampments  of  an  army  ;  he  should 
know  the  country  perfectly  well,  with 
its  rivers,  plains,  marshes,  woods, 
mountains,  defiles,  passages,  &c.  even 
to  the  smallest  brook.  Prior  to  a 
march,  he  receives  the  orders  and  route 
from  thecommanding  general,  and  ap¬ 
points  a  place  for  the  quarter-masters, 
of  the  army  to  meethim  next  morning, 
with  whom  he  marches  to  the  next 
camp;  where,  after  having  viewed  the 
ground,  he  marks  out  to  the  regimental 
quarter-masters  the  space  allowed  each 
regiment  for  their  camp:  he  chooses 
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the  head  quarters,  and  appoints  the 
villages  for  the  generals  of  the  army’s 
quarters:  he  chuses  a  proper  place 
for  the  encampment  of  the  train  of  ar¬ 
tillery  :  he  conducts  foraging  parties, 
as  likewise  the  troops  to  cover  them 
against  assaults,  and  has  a  share  in  re¬ 
gulating  the  winter  quarters  and  can¬ 
tonments. 

Quarter  -round,  (quart  de  rond. 
It.)  among  workmen  in  general,  any 
moulding  whose  contour  is  either  a 
perfect  quadrant,  or  quarter  of  a  circle, 
or  what  approaches  to  that  figure.  Ar¬ 
chitects  commonly  name  it  Ovolo  ;  Vi¬ 
truvius  calls  it  Echinus. 

Quarter -Stuff ,  ( baton  A  deux  bouts, 
It.)  an  old  military  weapon,  made  of 
strong  even  wood,  bigger  and  heavier 
than  a  pike;  it  is  6|  feet  long  between 
the  ferrules  that  keep  fast  the  two  pikes 
of  iron  stuck  into  the  ends  of  the  staff. 

Quarter,  in  the  manege,  as  to 
work  from  quarter  to  quarter,  is  to 
ride  ahorse  three  times  in  upon  the 
first  of  the  four  lines  of  a  square;  then, 
changing  your  hand,  to  ride  him  three 
times  upon  the  second  ;  and  so  to  the 
third  and  fourth  ;  always  changing 
hands,  and  observing  the  same  order. 

A  false  Quarter,  in  horseman¬ 
ship,  is  when  the  hoof  has  a  kind  of 
cleft,  occasioned  by  a  horse’s  casting 
his  quarter,  and  getting  a  new  one" 
tor  then  the  horn  beginning  to  grow  is 
uneven  and  ugly,  as  also"bigger  and 
softer  than  the  rest  of  the  hoof ;  and 
such  feet  should  be  shod  with  half-Pan- 
ton  shoes ;  but,  if  the  cleft  be  con¬ 
siderable  and  take  up  a  quarter  part  of 
the  hoof,  the  horse  will  not  be  service¬ 
able,  and  is  not  worth  buying. 

Quarter  behindh  when  a  horse  has 
the  quarters  of  his  hind-feet  strong;  that 
is  to  say,  the  horn  thick,  and  capable 
of  admitting  a  good  gripe  by  the  nails. 

Qu  arte  R-u/ieeling  istlie  motion  by 
which  the  front  of  a  body  of  men  is 
turned  round  to  where  the  flank  stood, 
by  taking  a  quarter  of  circle. 

Qu  a  r  ter  s  of  a  saddle  are  the  pieces 
of  leather,  or  stuff,  made  fast  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  saddle, 
and  hanging  down  below  the  saddle. 

Quarters  of  a  horse.  The  fore 
quarters  are  the  shoulders  and  the  fore 
legs;  the  hind  quarters,  are  the  hips 
and  the  hind  legs. 

Quarters  of  a  horse's  foot  are  the 
sides  of  the  coftin,  comprehended  be- 
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tween  the  toe  and  the  heel  on  one  side, 
and  the  other  of  the  foot:  the  inner 
quarters  are  those  opposite  to  one 
another,  facing  from  one  foot  to  the 
other;  these  are  always  weaker  than 
the  outside  quarters  which  lie  on  the 
external  sides  of  the  coffin. 

Qu/iRTER-cflff  A  horse  is  said  to 
cast  his  quarters,  when,  for  any  disor¬ 
der  in  his  coffin,  the  farrier  is  obliged 
to  cut  one  of  the  quarters  off,  and  when 
the  hoof  is  thus  cut  it  grows  and  comes 
on  a-new. 

Quarters,  in  architecture,  are 
those  slight  upright  pieces  of  timber 
which  are  placed  between  the  pun¬ 
cheons  and  posts,  used  to  lathe  upon. 

Single  Quarters  are  sawn  stuff 
two  inches  thick  aud  four  inches  broad. 

Double  Qu  a  k  t  e  rs  are  saw  n  to  four 
inches  square. 

QUARTERING  ,  in  carpentry,  istbe 
putting  in  of  quarters.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  quarters  themselves. 

Quarterization,  part  of  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  a  traitor,  by  dividing  his 
body  into  four  parts  besides  the  head, 
which  quarters  were  formerly  set  up  on 
poles  over  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Quarterly  return, a  return  which 
is  made  every  quarter,  taking  the  last 
day  of  each  quarter  inclusive,  of  the 
different  allowances  that  are  made  to 
certain  officers  belonging  to  the  ord¬ 
nance  department,  under  the  several 
headsof  forage  for  horses,  fuel  and  lodg¬ 
ing  money.  For  the  form  required  on 
these  occasions,  see  new'  edition  of  the 
Regimental  Companion. 

QLARIERON,  one,  Fr.  a  quar- 
teroon ;  one  born  of  a  white  man  and  a 
mulatto  woman,  or  of  a  mulatto  man 
and  a  white  woman. 

Ql  ARTIDI,  Fr.  the  fourth  day  of 
the  decadeaccording  tothe  distiibution 
of  the  French  republican  year. 

QL  ARTIER,  Fr.  This  word  not 
only  signifies  the  ground  of  encamp¬ 
ment  for  troops,  but  also  the  main  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  troops  themselves,  whence 
head-quarters,  or  quartiers generuux. 

Qu  artier  d’assemblee,  Fr.  the 
general  parade,  or  spot  where  troops 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of  being 
looked  at  or  marched  off. 

Quaktjer  de  cantonnement,  Fr. 
any  space  or  extent  of  country  in  which 
troops  are  cantoned. 

Qu  artier  de  precaution,  Fr.  a 
camp  which  is  established  on  one  of 
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the  chief  roads  or  leading  avenues  of  a 
besieged  or  masked  place,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  intercepting  any  succours  or 
provisions  that  might  be  brought  to  re¬ 
lieve  it. 

Quartier  (£uv  siege,  Fr.  a  station 
taken,  or  an  encampment  made  in  one 
of  the  leading  avenues  to  a  besieged 
town  or  place.  When  the  quartier  d  un 
siege  was  commanded  by  a  general  of¬ 
ficer,  during  the  French  monarchy,  it 
was  called  quartier  du  roi,  the  king’s 
quarters. 

Quartiers  de  siege,  Fr.  the  dif¬ 
ferent  spots  or  places  within  the  lines 
which  are  occupied  by  troops  that  are 
encamped  under  the  orders  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  officer,  subordinate  to  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  These  quarters  must 
be  on  the  Hanks  or  wings,  and  on  the 
center  of  the  lines. 

Quartier  des  vivres,  Fr.  the  park 
of  stores,  provisions,  &c.  any  place 
where  the  stores  and  provisions  of  an 
army  are  deposited. 

Quartier  d'hh-er,  Fr.  winter  quar¬ 
ters.  Count  de  Turpin  has  written 
largely  upon  this  subject.  See  Essai 
sur  l' Art  de  la  Guerre ;  likewise.  Suite 
de  la  Science  de  la  Guerre ,  tom.  iv.  p. 
170. 

Quartier  de  rafraichissemens,  Fr. 
those  places  are  so  called  in  which 
troops  tl>at  have  been  harassed  or  fa¬ 
tigued,  and  who  remain  there  during 
the  campaign,  are  permitted  to  halt 
and  take,  up  their  quarters  for  any  pe¬ 
riod,  during  a  campaign. 

Quartier  defourrage,  Fr. foraging 
quarters.  When  the  active  operations 
of  a  campaign  are  necessarily  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  inclemency  ofthe  season, 
means  are  adopted  to  lessen  the  heavy 
expenses  of  winter  quarters,  by  remain¬ 
ing  a  certain  time  in  foraging  quarters. 
A  wise  general  will  take  care  to  live  as 
long  as  he  can  upon  his  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  in  order  to  draw  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  his  own. 

Quartier  du  roi,  ou  du  general, 
Fr.  head  quarters,  or  the  spot  where 
the  king  or  commander  in  chief  resides. 
When  an  army  takes  up  its  ground  in 
low  marshy  places,  &c.  the  royal  or 
head  quarters  are  marked  out  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner,  so  as  to 
have  the  king’s  or  general’s  person  se¬ 
cure.  When  an  army  went  into  action 
or  stood  in  battle  array,  it  was  custo¬ 
mary  among  the  French  to  sa\q  Le 
quartier  du  roi  est  par-lout,  the  king’s 
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station  is  every  where.  Nevertheless  it 
was  always  judged  prudent  not  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  royal  person,  or  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  too  much.  On  this 
principle,  head  quarters  were  always 
established  in  a  place  which  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  best  troops,  and  was 
supported  by  epaulements  on  the  right 
and  left,  with  the  addition  of  a  rear 
guard.  Since  the  revolution,  these  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  much  changed. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  uninteresting 
to  give  a  general  Outline  of  what  was 
practised  during  the  monarchy.  The 
quartier  du  roi,  or  head  quarters,  when 
a  town  was  besieged,  were  always  fixed 
out  of  the  reach  of  ordnance,  and  in  a 
village  that  was  well  secured  by  en¬ 
trenchments.  Before  the  cannonade 
commenced,  it  was  usual  for  the  be¬ 
sieged  to  ascertain  the  exact  station  of 
head  quarters,  that  their  fire  might  not 
be  directed  towards  them;  nor  did  the 
real  assault  of  the  town  take  place  from 
that  direction.  Wherever  the  king,  or, 
in  his  absence  the  commander  in  chief, 
took  up  his  quarters,  the  camp  assumed 
its  name  from  that  particular  spot  or 
village. 

Quartier  general  de  la  tranches, 
Fr.  head  quarters,  or  principal  station 
of  the  trenches.  That  spot  is  so  called 
in  which  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
trenches  takes  post,  and  to  which  all  re¬ 
ports  of  progress,  &c.  are  from  time 
to  time,  conveyed.  When  the  siege  13 
somewhat  advanced,  it  is  usual  to  fix 
this  quarter  near  the  outlet  of  the  last 
parallel  which  leads  to  the  head  of  the 
saps,  in  the  principal  line  of  attack. 

Un  Quartier  bien  retranche,  Fr.  a 
quarter  that  is  well  entrenched. 

Un  Quartier  enlevi,  Fr.  quarters 
taken  possession  of  by  force. 

Officiers  de  Quartier,  Fr.  officers 
who  were  upon  duty  for  three  months, 
or  during  the  space  of  one  quarter  of  a 
year.  This  term  was  used  in  the  old 
French  service,  to  distinguish  such  offi¬ 
cers  from  those  who  did  duty  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

Etrede  Quartier,  Fr.  to  be  on 
duty  for  three  months. 

Quartier  de  dedans,  >  Fr.  See 

Quartier  de  dehors,  )  Quar¬ 
ters  of  a  horse. 

Quartier  neuf,  Fr.  See  Quar- 
ter-c^T. 

Quartif.rs  d'une  selle ,  Fr.  See 
Quarters  of  a  saddle. 
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Quartiers  generaux,  Fr.  general 
head  quarters. 

Quartier  -maitre,  Fr.  quarter¬ 
master.  This  term,  with  respect  to  fo¬ 
reign  troops,  corresponds  with  marc- 
chal  dcs  logis  in  a  French  infantry 
corps. 

Qu  artie R-ww/re,  Fr.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  quartier-maitre  among  the 
French,  corresponds  with  that  of  a  re¬ 
gimental  paymaster  in  the  British  ser¬ 
vice.  Among  the  Germans  he  holds 
the  rank  of  captain.  The  French  also 
call  him  quartier  -  maitre  tresorivr 
W  hen  he  is  first  appointed,  he  receives 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  years,  holds  that  of  cap¬ 
tain  He  never  does  any  sort  of  milita¬ 
ry  duty,  or,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  It 
n’est  pas  en  bataille.  He  generally 
rises  from  the  ranks. 

The  French  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  quartier  maitre  and  quartier- 
mestre-.  the  former  signifying  a  quar¬ 
ter-master  or  paymaster  of  a  regiment, 
or  a  purser  on  board  a  ship;  and  the 
latter  a  quarter-master  belonging  to  a 
foreign  regiment  of  cavalry-. 

Quartier  -  Mestre  -  General,  Fr. 
quarter-master-general.  Among  foreign 
troops  the  same  as  marechal general des 
logis  in  the  old  French  service.  There 
is  a  quarter-master-general  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  service,  whose  immediate  duty  is  to 
mark  out  the  ground  of  encampment, 
the  instant  he  has  received  orders  to 
that  purpose  from  the  grand  Vizir,  or, 
in  his  absence,  from  the  seraskier,  who 
is  the  general  in  ordinary,  ami  who  is 
always  with  the  army,  whether  the 
Grand  Vizir  be  present  or  not. 

Quartier,  Fr.  This  word  is  also 
used  by  the  French  in  many  other  sig¬ 
nifications,  viz. — 

Melt  re,  dormer  C  alar  me  au  Qu  ar¬ 
tier,  Fr.  to  give  the  alarm  in  quarters. 

1  bis  is  either  done  by  the  enemy’s  ad¬ 
vanced  posts,  or  designedly  contrived 
to  keep  soldiers  on  the  alert. 

Dormer  Quartier,  Fr.  to  give 
quarter.  See  Represailler. 

Prendre  Quartier,  Fr.  to  take 
quarter,  or  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Demander  Quartier.  Fr.  to  ask 
quarter,  or  to  throw  one’s  self  on  the 
mercy  of  a  conqueror. 

Ne  point Jaire  de  Quartier,  Fr. 
to  give  no  quarter,  or  to  put  to  the 
sword. 

Promettre  Quartier,  Fr.  to  pro- 
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mise  quarter,  or  te  spare  the  life  of  an 
enemy  that  surrenders  at  discretion. 

Quartier  toumant,  Fr.  in  archi 
tecture,  that  part  of  a  square  staircase 
where  the  steps  meet  in  angles. 

Pierres  de  Quartier,  Fr.  in  ma¬ 
sonry,  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone 
which  are  taken  out  of  the  quarry,  and 
of  which  one  or  two  are  sufficient  for 
a  common  wagon  drawn  by  three  or 
four  horses. 

QUATRE,  Fr.  four. 

QUAY,  QUAI,  Fr.  a  key;  an  arti¬ 
ficial  bank  to  the  sea  or  river  generally 
made  sloping,  and  constructed  with 
mason  work  upon  large  piles,  for  the 
purpose  ot  keeping  up  an  embank¬ 
ment,  restraining  the  influx  of  water, 
or  for  goods  to  be  conveniently  unladen 
upon. 

QUAYAGE,  Fr.  key-toll. 

To  QUELL,  to  crush;  to  subdue. 
Military  force  is  sometimes  resorted  to 
by  the  civil  magistracy  to  quell  riots, 
&c.  In  which  case,  the  riot-act  must 
be  read  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
if  the  rioters  or  insurgents  ck>  not  dis¬ 
perse,  the  magistrate  may  order  the  of¬ 
ficer  to  do  his  duty,  by  firing.  Sec.  upon 
them.  When  military  law  has  been 
proclaimed,  there  is  not  any  necessity 
for  this  preliminarv  caution. 

Vidcr  une  QUERELLE,  Fr.  an  ex¬ 
pression  among  the  French,  which  is 
used  when  two  persons  meet  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  quarrel  by  fighting  with 
sword  or  pistol.  They  also  say  prendre 
qu  ere  lie  pour  quelqu'un,  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  another  man,  and  to  fight  it 
out  against  those  who  may  have  injured 
or  olfended  him. 

Querelle  <T Allemand,  Fr.  See 
Quarrel. 

Querelle  cTinofficiosite,  Fr.  a  dis¬ 
pute  or  contest  on  the  ground  of  infor¬ 
mality  or  injustice  done  to  one  party 
at  the  expense  of  another.  This  is  pro¬ 
perly  a  law  term,  but  may  be  applied 
to  irregular  or  informal  promotion. 

Quekelles,  Fr.  quarrels,  feuds, 
j&c. 

QLERRY.  See  Equerry. 

To  go  in  QU  EST  of  an  enemy,  to 
send  out  vedettes,  patroles,  &c.  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  an  enemy’s 
motions. 

La  Ql  ESTION,  Fr.  a  torture  used 
in  despotic  governments  to  force  an  ac¬ 
cused  person  to  avow  the  crone  alledg- 
ed  against  him.  oee  ToRitRE. 
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QUETE,  Fr.  This  word  means  li¬ 
terally  in  quest.  In  the  days  of  ancient 
chivalry,  the  different  journies  which 
were  performed  by  knights  newly  re¬ 
ceived,  either  on  their  way  to  or  from 
some  grand  tournament  or  grand  festi¬ 
val,  which  was  connected  with  the  or¬ 
der,  were  said  to  be  mad een  quete.  It 
also  signified  (in  our  opinion  more  ap¬ 
propriately)  the  excursions  which  were 
undertaken  by  the  knights,)  when  they 
went  in  quest  of  some  brother  knight 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy.  .  The  whole  dress  and  travel¬ 
ling  equipage  of  one  of  these  knights 
were  very  plain,  and  their  manner  of 
living  extremely  frugal.  They  were  al¬ 
so  remarkable  for  their  sobriety.  All 
their  ambition  went  to  the  discovery  of 
the  object  for  which  they  were  in  quest. 
They  were  sometimes  a”whole  year  on 
one  of  these  adventurous  excursions ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  they  return  - 
erl  and  gave  a  faithful  account,  at  a 
meeting  of  their  brother  knights,  of  all 
they  had  seen  or  done.  The  French 
writer,  from  whom  we  have  extracted 
this  article,  concludes  it  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  manner. 

“  There  are  still  men  to  be  found 
who  make  it  their  business  to  go  in 
quest,  d' alter  en  quete;  but  their  object 
is  to  rob  and  murder  on  the  highway, 
by  stopping  inoffensive  travellers. 

1  here  are  others  again,  who  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  ho¬ 
nest  and  industrious  individuals,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  plundering 
them  eventually.  Hence  the  origin  of 
Chevalier  d’ Industrie.  But  to  return 
to  our  authority,  the  knights  described 
m  this  article,  neither  plundered  com¬ 
munity  by  infesting  the  public  roads, 
nor  murdered  for  the  sake  of  gain.” 

QUEUE,  from  the  French,  which 
signifies  tail;  an  appendage  that  every 
British  soldier  was  formerly  directed  to 
wear.  Regimental  tails  were  ordered 
to  be  nine  inches  long;  among  the 
guards  they  were  fourteen. 

La  Queue  de  Cartnee,  Fr.  the  rear 
of  an  army. 

Queue  de  pierre,  Fr.  the  rough  or 
squared  end  ot  a  stone  laid  across. 

Queue  d’aronde,  a  corruption  of 
queue  (Tyronde.  It  signifies  a  piece  of 
wood  which  is  so  made  that  it  resem¬ 
bles  at  each  end  a  swallow’s  tail. 

Queue  d  yronde,  on  d'yrondelle,  Fr. 

»e  Sw/t  llow’s  tail. 
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Queue  d'un  bataillun,  Fr.  the  rear 
or  serre-file  of  a  battalion,  when  it  is 
countermarched  by  files;  the  front  files 
passing  to  the  rear. 

Queue  ducamp,  Fr.  literally  means 
the  tail  or  extremity  of  the  camp.  It 
is  the  line  which  is  drawn  in  the  rear  of 
the  camp,  and  which  is  directly  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  one  in  front,  called  the  head 
of  the  camp. 

Queue  de paon,  Fr.  literally' means 
a  peacock’s  tail.  It  is  used  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  to  signify  the  different  com¬ 
partments  or  spaces  which,  in  a  circular 
%ure,  spread  gradually  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  the  circumference. 

Queue  d  queue,  Fr.  one  after  ano¬ 
ther. 

Eire  cl  la  Queue,  Fr.  to  be  behind, 
or  in  the  rear. 

Avoir  I’ennemi  en  Queue,  Fr.  to 
have  the  enemy  close  at  one’s  heels. 

Queue  dela  tranchee,  Fr.  that  part 
where  the  opening  of  a  trench  first 
commences,  and  where  the  men  are  co¬ 
vered  from  the  fire  of  the  beseiged.  See 
Tail  of  the  Trenches. 

Queues  derenard,  Fr.  literally  fox’s 
tails.  Among  well-diggers,  &c.'  loose 
roots  or  branches  which  gather  in  con¬ 
duit  pipes,  probably  engendered  by 
seeds  that  have  been  carried  in  by  the 
water,  and  which  have  remained  in  the 
small  holes  or  inequalities.  They  mul¬ 
tiply  so  fast  that  they  sometimes  choak 
the  pipes  and  cause  them  to  burst. 

QUI  TAM,  a  species  of  action 
wherein  a  penalty  is  given  half  to  the 
king,  and  half  to  the  informer:  this 
terni  is  taken  from  a  part  of  the  decla¬ 
ration,  which  states  that  the  party 
sues,  as  well for  himself  as  for  the  king; 
but  it  more  frequently  happens,  that 
notwithstanding  such  profession,  infor¬ 
mers  are  more,  strongly  interested  for 
their  own  private  emolument,  than  for 
any  general  service  they  intend  towards 
the  state.  The  unguarded  manner  in 
which  military  men  commit  themselves 
to  money-changers  and  money-lend¬ 
ers,  &c.  renders  this  article,  by  way  of 
caution,  particularly  necessary.  For 
theiy  are  made  not  only  the  dupes  by 
losing  their  own  money,  but  frequently 
the  reluctant  instruments  of  being  drag¬ 
ged  into  court  to  answer  the  rapacious 
views  of  these  dirty  reptiles.  See 
Usury. 

QUIBEKON,  or  Quibrtm,  a  small  pe¬ 
ninsula  of  France,  in  Bretagne,  iu  the 
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bishoprick  of  Vannes,  and  to  the  north 
of  Belleisle;  as  also  a  small  island  called 
the  Point  of  Quiberon,  separated  from 
the  peninsula  by  a  channel,  and  the  sea 
next  it  is  called  the  Bay  of  Quiberon. 
This  spot  has  been  rendered  remark¬ 
able  by  the  expedition  which  took  place 
in  June,  17V5.  Upwards  of  3000  re¬ 
gular  troops  (composed  mostly  of 
Trench  emigrants  that  had  served  a 
broad,  with  the  ill-judged  addition  of 
some  French  prisoners,  taken  out  of 
English  gaols)  were  landed  upon  the 


earned;  nor  are  his  heirs  exempt  from 
the  visitation  of  an  exchequer  writ. 
Nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi. 

QUILLON,  Fr.  the  cross  bar  of  th* 

hilt  of  a  sword. 

QUlLTINGgrape-sho/,  \n  gunnery. 
See  Laboratory,  and  To  make  Grape 

Shot. 

QU  INCONGE,  or  Quinconce,  Fr. 
Quincunx  order  is  a  plantation  of  trees, 
disposed  originally  in  a  square,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  trees,  one  at  each  corner, 
and  a  fifth  in  the  middle,  which  re- 
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coast.  This  force  was  intended  as  a  I  peated  again  and  again,  forms  a  regu- 
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co-operation  with  the  insurgents  of  La 
Vendee,  and  was  afterwards  to  have 
been  increased  by  the  descent  of  an 
English  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Moira.  His  lordship  had, 
indeed,  already  been  instructed  to  de¬ 
tach  a  covering  body  for  that  purpose; 
but  the  British  did  not  land,  having 
been  driven  from  the  French  coast  by 
stress  of  weather.  V  e  think  it  right  to 
observe,  on  this  occasion,  that  a  direct 
invasion  of  France,  by  the  British,  was 
not  within  the  plan  of  this  unfortunate 
expedition,  nor  within  the  intentions  of 
the  worthy  nobleman,  when  he  volun¬ 
teered  in  a  service,  which  ultimately 
cost  him  so  many  personal  sacrifices.  j 
See  Chou  an. 

QUICK,  with  celerity.  It  forms  the 


lar  grove,  wood  or  wilderness ;  aud 
when  viewed  by  an  angle  of  the  square 
or  parallelogram,  presents  equal  or  pa¬ 
rallel  alleys. 

QUINCUNX,  (quinconce,  Fr.)  an 
ancient  order  of  battle,  in  which  the  le¬ 
gion  stood  with  five  or  more  fronts  up¬ 
on  different  lines,  with  intermediate 
distances.  This  formation  was  some¬ 
what  similar  to  a  chess-board. 

QU1NDECAGON  is  a  plain  figure 
of  fifteen  sides  and  angles,  which,  if 
they  are  all  equal  to  one  another,  is 
called  a  regular  Quindecagen.  Euclid 
shews  how  to  describe  it  in  a  circlet 
Prop.  16.  c.  4. 

QUINQUANGUL.\K,  having  five 
cornere  or  angles. 

QUINQU1BEME,  among  the  an- 
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cautionary  part  ot  a  word  of  command  ■  cicnts,  a  ship  ot  war,  which  besides  its 
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when  troops  are  ordered  to  move  in 
quick  time;  as  Quick — March. 

Quick  step,  or  quick  time,  is  I  OS 
steps  of  30  inches  each,  or  270  teet  in 
a  minute,  and  is  the  step  used  in  all 
filings  of  divisions. 

Quick -Match,  in  laboratory 
See  Laboratory 
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sails,  had  five  banks  of  oars  on  each 
side.  The  Quinquireme  carried  120 
soldiers,  and  300  seamen,  in  all  420 
men.  See  Polybius,  Book  i.  chap.  2. 
QUiNTAINE,  I  an  instrument  used 
QU  INTIN,  j  intbeancient  prac* 

corks,  i  tice  of  tilting.  It  consisted  of  an  up- 
1  right  post,  on  the  top  of  which  a  cross 


QUICKEST  step,  or  quickest  time,'  post  turned  upon  a  pivot;  at  one  end 
is  120  steps  of  30  inches  each,  or  300  of  the  cross-post  was  a  broad  board, 
feet  in  a  minute.  In  this  step  all  wheel-  and  at  the  other  a  bag  of  sand.  The 
iugs  are  performed,  as  also  the  doub-1  practice  was  to  ride  against  the  board 
lings  up  of  divisions,  and  their  increase  j  with  a  lance,  and  at  such  speed,  as  to 
or  diminution  ot  front.  pass  by  helore  the  sand-hag  could 

QUIETISM,  apathy,  indifference,  (strike  the.  tilter  on  the  back.  This 
QUIETISM  E,  Fr.  the  state  of  those  |  word  signifies  the  same  as  pal,  poteau, 
persons  who  did  not  take  an  active  part  I  or  jaquemart.  The  latter  word,  ac- 
in  the  French  revolution.  cording  to  the  Dictionnaire  de  l'  Acader 

QU16TISTE,  Sr.  a  man  who  did  mie  Francaise,  means  a  man  in  com- 
not  meddle  with  the  revolution.  '  plele  armour.  It  is  also  used  by  way 

QUIETUS,  a  term  used  in  public  j  of  derision, 
accounts,  signifying  a  complete  settle-i  QL  IN  1  AL, Fr.  onehundred  weight,  j 
nient  between  individuals  and  the  go-  The  quintal  varies  in  different  places* 
vernment  bv  which  they  have  been  j  according  as  the  pound  consists  of 
employed.  'Until  this  has  taken  place,  more  or  fewer  ounces.  The  English 
no  public  accountant  can  be  secure  in  j  quintal  is  1 12  pouuds. 
the  enjoyment  of  one  farthing  he  has 1 
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QUINTANA,  Lat.  Among  the  Ro- 
tjians,  the  quintana  signified  that  part 
of  an  encampment,  where  the  sutlers 
and  camp  follower?  remained.  The 
Turks  imitate  this  mode  of  encamp¬ 
ment  to  this  day. 

QUINTE,  Fr.  a  low  thrust  in  fen¬ 
cing,  delivered  at  the  outside  of  the 
position,  with  the  nails  turned  up,  as 
in  low  carte.  When  this  thrust  is  forced 
over  the  blade  from  the  guard  in  carte, 
it  is  termed  flanconade. 

QU1NTIDI,  Fr.  the  fifth  day  of  the 
decade  in  the  French  republican  year. 
QUINTUPLE,  fivefold. 
QUJRITES.  In  ancient  Rome,  the 
common  citizens  were  so  called,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  soldiery. 

QUIRK  (with  builders),  a  piece  of 
ground  taken  out  of  any  ground-plot 
or  floor:  thus,  if  the  ground-plot  were 
square  or  oblong,  and  a  piece  be  taken 
outof  a  corner  to  make  a  court  or  yard, 
&c.  that  piece  is  called  a  Quirk. 

Quirk  and  Quibble,  shift  and  ca¬ 
vil;  an  attempt  to  overcomesound  rea¬ 
soning  by  low  conceits  depending  on 
the  sound  of  words;  much  practised 
by  some  lawyers,  and  almost  always 
resorted  to  by  low  attornies.  The 
terms  are  here  mentioned  as  unworthv 
of  the  high  sense  and  honourable 
meaning  of  a  soldier. 

To  QUIT,  to  leave,  to  abandon. 
This  word  is  variously  used  in  military 
phraseology,  viz. 

To  Qu  it  your  post,  \  to  retire  with- 
To  Quit  yotir  ranks,  5  out  having  re¬ 
ceived  any  previous  order  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  from  a  station  entrusted  to  your 
care.  Any  officer  or  soidier  who,  du¬ 
ring  the  heat  of  an  engagement,  shall 
quit  his  ranks,  may  be  shot,  or  other¬ 
wise  dispatched  upon  the  spot.  A 
sentry  who  quits  his  post  before  he  is 
regularly  relieved,  is  ordered  to  suffer 
death,  or  such  other  punishment  as 
may  be  inflicted  by  a  general  court- 
martial. 

Quit  your  Arms,  a  word  of  com¬ 
mand  which  is  not  used,  having  been 
replaced  by  that  of  Pile  Arms,  it  for¬ 
merly  signified  to  lay  down  the  mns- 
quets ;  at  which  order,  the  soldiers 
grounded  their  arms,  then  stood  up 
and  remained  till  they  were  directed  to 
face  Right  About,  when  they  marched 
clear  of  their  pieces,  and  dispersed. 
On  the  beat  of  the  drum,  they  ran  to 
their  arms  with  a  huzza ;  the  officers 
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having  their  swords  drawn,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  point  upwards. 

To  Quit  the  Siege  of  a  Place,  (aban¬ 
don  ner  la  Siege  d’lme  Place,  Ft.')  to  leave 
the  different  positions  which  have  been 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  a 
garrison,  in  a  fortified  place,  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  surrendering,  and  to  with¬ 
draw  the  troops  that  have  invested  it. 

QUITT  ANCE,  Fr.  receipt,  acquit¬ 
tance. 

Quittance  de  finance,  Fr.  a  term 
formerly  used  among  the  French^to  ex¬ 
press  any  sum  paid  into  the  king’s  trea¬ 
sury  for  an  appointment  or  place. 
QUITTER,  Fr.  to  quit. 

Quitter  I’epee,  Fr.  figuratively  to 
leave  the  profession  of  arms;  to  leave 
the  army. 

Quitter-Bone,  a  hard  round 
swelling  upon  the  coronet,  between  a 
horse’s  heel  and  the  quarter,  which 
most  commonly  grows  on  the  inside  of 
the  foot.  A  quitter-bone  is  occasion¬ 
ed,  and  may  be  contracted  various 
ways;  sometimes  by  gravel  under¬ 
neath  the  shoe,  and  sometimes  by  a 
bruise,  stub,  prick  of  a  nail,  or  the 
like,  which  being  neglected,  will  turn 
to  matter  and  break  out  about  the 
hoof.  Now  and  then  a  quitter-bone 
comes  from  foul  humours,  which  de¬ 
scend  to  the  hoof. 

Quitter,  the  matter  of  an  ulcer 
or  sort  in  a  horse. 

QUIVER,  a  case  for  arrows. 

QUI  vide  ?  I  Fr.  literally.  Who  lives 
Qui  va  Id  ?  J-  there  ?  Who  goes  there? 
Qui  est  Id  ?  )  Who  is  there  ?  Terms 
used  by  the  French  sentries  when  they 
challenge.  They  correspond  with  our 
word.  Who  comes  there  ? 

Eire  sur  le  Qui  vive,  Fr.  to  be  upon 
the  alert. 

Qui  trap  embrusse  mal  etreint,  Fr. 
the  man  who  undertakes  too  much,  cal¬ 
culates  badly.  It  literally  signifies,  he 
who  embraces  too  much,  binds  or  con¬ 
nects  loosely.  This  proverb  is  much 
used  among  the  French,  and  compre¬ 
hends  a  serious  lesson  to  those  would- 
be  great  generals  and  officers,  who 
falsely  imagine,  that  military  reputa¬ 
tion  consists  in  rank  only. 

A  QUIZ.  This  cant  word  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  a  a  substantive  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  strange  out  of  the  way  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  term  of  ridicule. 

To  Quiz,  a  cant  word  much  in  use 
among  fashionable  bucks  or  blades,  as 
5  0  2 
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certain  creatures  are  called.  It  signifies 
to  turn  another  into  ridicule,  by  some 
allusion  to  his  dress  or  manners,  some 
ironical  word  or  quaint  expression.  In 
other  terms,  to  take  unwarrantable  li- 
be.  ties  with  the  natural  defects,  or 
harmless  habits  of  unoffending  indivi¬ 
duals  This  absurd  and  childish  prac¬ 
tice,  (which  grows  out  of  ignorance,  is 
supported  by  privileged  assumption, 
and  ought  to  be  discouraged  bv  every 
sensible  man)  has  sometimes  found  its 
way  into  the  British  army.  We  need 
scarcely  add,  that  it  has  frequently 
been  the  cause  of  the  most  serious 
quarrels,  and  is  always  contrary  to 
good  order  and  discipline.  Command¬ 
ing  officers  should,  on  all  occasions, 
exert  their  authority,  whenever  there 
appears  the  least  tendency  to  this  un¬ 
manly,  unofficer-like,  and  ungentle¬ 
man-like  custom.  It  ought  constantly 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  influence 
of  evil  is  much  stronger  upon  the  com¬ 
monalty  of  mankind,  than  that  of 
good.  If  an  officer  suffer  himself  to 
be  quizzed  by  a  brother  officer,  he  will, 
by  degree?,  become  ridiculous  to  the 
soldiers ;  and  if  he  resent  it,  as  he 
ought  to  do  primo limine,  by  a  man- - 
ly  explanation  with  the  weak  fool  who  1 
attempts  to  be  witty,  without  possess- I 
ing  one  spark  of  real  wit,  it  is  more' 
than  probable,  that  much  ill  blood  will 
be  engentlered  between  them.  '1  he 
Articles  of  War  have,  in  some  degree, 
provided  against  this  evil.  InSect.  VII.  j 
Art.  I.  it  is  there  specifically  stated,] 
That  no  officer,  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cer,  or  soldier,  shall  use  any  leproach-  j 
ful  or  provoking  speeches  or  gestures  to 
another,  upon  pain,  if  an  officer,  of  be- 
ing  put  in  arrest  (or  if  a  non-commis- 1 
-sioned  officer,  or  a  soldier,  of  being  im¬ 
prisoned)  and  of  asking  pardon  of  the 
party  offended,  in  the  presence  of  his 
commanding  officer.  The  French  use 
the  word  mystifkr. 


A  QUIZZER,  a  creature  who,  with¬ 
out  possessing  any  real  wit  or  humour, 
allects  to  turn  others  into  ridicule,  by 
an  insolent  affectation  of  the  talent. 
The  thing,  which  is  generally  found 
among  fashionable  young  men,  (to  use  a 
very  common,  yet  a  very'  apposite  ex¬ 
pression)  has  more  money  than  wit, 
plumes  itself  upon  birth  or  connexion, 
and  endeavours  to  make  up  by  noise, 
turbulence,  and  privileged  contradic¬ 
tion,  what  it  wants  in  real  knowledge 
and  solid  understanding.  It  is  some¬ 
times  seen  at  a  military  mess,  and  about 
the  purlieus  of  St.  James’s. 

QUOIL,  a  round  of  a  cable  w  hen 
the  turns  are  laid  one  upon  another; 
or  a  rope  or  cable  laid  up  round,  one 
turn  over  another,  so  that  they  may 
run  out  free  and  smooth  without  kenks, 
that  is,  without  twistings  or  doublings. 

QUOIN,  (cum,  Fr.)  a  wedge  used  to 
lay  under  the  breech  of  a  gun,  to  raise 
or  depress  the  metal. 

QUOINS,  in  architecture,  stones  set 
in  the  corners  of  brick  or  stone  walls. 

Rustick  Quoins  are  those  which 
stand  out  beyond  the  brick-work ;  their 
edges  being  chamfered  off. 

Cantick  Quoins,  short,  three  edged 
quoins,  to  put  between  casks. 

QU  OIT,  the  ancient  discus — an 
Olympic  game,  still  practised  in  some 
parts  of  England.  It  consists  in  throw¬ 
ing  a  large  iron  ring,  to  a  considerable 
distance,  at  an  iron  peg,  driven  into  the 
ground. 

Qt  OTA, share  or  contribution.  Thus 
every  county  furnishing  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  men  for  the  militia,  &c.  is  said  to 
give  its  quota. 

QUOTIENT,  in  arithmetic,  the 
number  resulting  from  the  division  of  a 
greater  number  by  a  smaller,  and  which 
shews  how  often  the  smaller,  or  the  di¬ 
visor,  is  contained  in  the  greater  or  di¬ 
vidend.  • 
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T>  ABBETING,  in  carpentry,  is  the 
planing  or  cutting  of  channels  or 
grooves  in  boards. 

RABINET,  formerly  a  name  given 
to  a  small  sort  of  ordnance  between  a 
falconet  and  a  base,  about  one  inch  and 
a  half  diameter  in  the  bore,  five  feet 
six  inches  long,  and  300  pounds  in 
weight,  loaded  with  six  ounces  of 
powder,  and  carrying  a  shot  one  inch 
and  three-eighths  in  diameter. 

RABOT,  Fr.  in  masonry,  a  plais- 
terer’s  beater.  The  word  Rable  is  also 
used  for  the  same  thing. 

Rabot,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a  joiner’s 
plane. 

Rabot,  Fr.  a  species  of  rough  free¬ 
stone,  which  is  used  for  paving  certain 
places,  and  to  line  the  borders  of  paved 
roads. 

RABOUGRIS,  Fr.  wraglands; 
crooked  or  mis-grown  trees,  which' 
will  never  prove  timber. 

RACAILLE,  Fr.  the  scum;  dregs 
or  outcasts  of  any  company. 

RACCOMMODER,  Fr.  literally, 
to  mend,  piece,  patch,  or  botch.  It 
signifies,  figuratively,  to  reconcile,  to 
make  frieuds  again. 

Se  Raccommoder,  Fr ■  to  be  re¬ 
conciled.  The  French  say,  proverbi¬ 
ally,  Unmauvais  raccommodement  vaut 
mieux  quun  bon  proces;  a  bad  or  in¬ 
different  reconciliation  is  better  than  a 
good  or  successful  lawsuit.  This  pro¬ 
verb  is  particularly  applicable  to  mili¬ 
tary  men,  who,  from  their  high  notions 
of  honour,  are  apt  to  differ,  and  sub- 
secpiently  to  become  the  dupes  of  cun¬ 
ning  and  designing  lawyers. 
RACCORDEMENT,  Fr.  This  word 

is  derived  from  raccorder,  which,  in 
French  architecture,  signifies  to  join 
two  pieces  of  building  on  one  surface, 
or  to  unite  an  old  building  with  a 
new  one. 

RACCORDER,  Fr.  to  make  a  le¬ 
velling. 

RAC  E,  (Race,  Fr.)  a  generation,  a 
particular  breed. 

Mauvai.se  Race,  Fr.  a  bad  breed. 
This  term  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
branches  of  certain  families,  not  one  of 
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which  can  discover  a  single  good  qua¬ 
lity,  or  be  betrayed,  even  by  accident, 
into  one  solitary  virtue.  It  is  also  said 
of  soldiers,  when  they  have  been  enlist¬ 
ed  from  some  particular  county,  town, 
or  village,  where  the  inhabitants  are  of 
a  perverse  and  otherwise  bad  disposi¬ 
tion.  The  French  say,  II  n'est  pas  de 
raced  faire  une  laChete ;  he  is  not  of  a 
breed  to  act  cowardly,  or  to  do  a  dirty 
action. 

Chasser  de  Race,  Fr.  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  one’s  ancestors;  alluding 
to  the  breed  of  well-scented  dogs. 

To  Racb  it,  a  new  term  among  mi¬ 
litary  men,  signifying  to  make  every 
possible  exertion,  by  forced  marches, 
&c.  to  get  to  some  particular  point  or 
position.  Thus,  in  the  retreat  to  Co¬ 
runna  in  1808,  General  Moore  and  his 
army  may  be  truly  said  to  have  raced 
'  it,  or  to  have  made  all  the  speed  they 
could  to  get  to  Corunna  before  the 
French;  who,  on  their  side,  made  si¬ 
milar  exertions,  to  prevent  his  arrival 
at  that  port. 

RACHAT  du  pain,  Fr.  a  certain  pe¬ 
cuniary  allowance  which  was  made  in 
the  old  French  service,  to  the  officers 
of  each  company,  for  the  surplus  ra¬ 
tions  of  ammunition  bread  that  were 
left  in  the  purveyor’s  hands. 

RACHe,  Fr.  dregs  of  pitch  and  tar; 
scurf  or  scabs  on  the  head. 

RAC1IETER,  Fr.  in  masonry,  to 
join,  as  is  the  case  in  the  sloping  part 
of  a  cellar,  when  it  regains  the  vault. 

Soldat  RACHEUX,  Fr.  a  soldier 
with  a  scald  head. 

RACINAL,  Fr.  in  hydraulics,  the 
piece  of  wood  in  which  is  fixed  the 
crapaudine  or  sole,  that  receives  the 
pivot  or  iron  bar  of  a  flood-gate. 

RAC1NAUX,  Fr.  large  pieces  of 
wood,  such  as  the  ends  of  beams,  that 
are  fixed  upon  poles,  and  upon  which 
planks  and  platforms  are  laid,  in  order 
to  support  the  inside  walls  of  reser¬ 
voirs;  also  pieces  of  timber  that  have 
more  breadth  than  thickness,  which 
are  nailed  to  the.  tops  of  piles,  and 
upon  which  a  platform  rests. 

RACiNAUxde  comble,  Fr.  woode* 
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corbels  or  brackets,  which  support, 
upon  cartridges  of  timber,  the  top  of 
an  old  house. 

R acin aux  d'ecurie,  Fr.  the  small 
posts  upon  which  the  manger  is  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  stall  of  a  stable. 

Racin aux  de  grue,  Fr.  pieces  of 
wood  laid  cross-ways,  which  make  the 
ground-work  of  a  crane,  and  in  which 
are  assembled  the  tree  and  buttresses : 
when  they  are  flat,  they  are  called 
girders,  or  joists. 

RACINE,  Fr.  See  Root. 

RACK,  a  wooden  frame,  made  to 
hold  hay  or  fodder  for  cattle. 

Rack,  also  a  pace  in  which  a  horse 
neither  trots  nor  gallops,  but  is  be¬ 
twixt  both. 

RACLOIR,  Fr.  a  scraper.  It  is 
used  in  the  artillery  to  cleanse  out 
mortars. 

RACOLER,  Fr.  to  entice  men  to 
enlist. 

RACOLEUR,  Fr.  a  crimp,  a  bringer 
of  recruits,  one  who  entices  others  to 
enlist.  Men  of  this  description  are  to 
be  found  in  all  countries  where  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  prevail. 

RADE,  Fr.  road  for  ships  to  ride 
in;  road  for  anchoring. 

RADEAU,  Fr.  a  raft  of  timber. 
Rafts  are  frequently  used  in  sieges,  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing  ditches,  &c. 
Chevalier  Folard  enters  largely  into 
the  nature  of  these  rafts,  particularly 
in  his 4th  volume,  page  67.  See  Raft. 

RADIER,  Fr.  the  lower  part  or  bed 
in  dams  or  sluices,  which  is  between 
the  two  side  walls,  over  which  the 
water  runs,  and  which  is  made  of  the 
same  materials  that  constitute  the 
dams  themselves. 

adiers  ou  faux  radiers, 
Fr.  a  succession  of  beds  which  is  only 
made  of  fascine-work,  covered  over 
with  drv  or  loose  stones. 

RADIOMETER,  (radiometre,  Fr.) 
This  instrument  is  sometimes  called 
Jacob’s  staff,  baton  de  Jacob.  It  is 
used  by  some  to  take  the  sun’s  alti¬ 
tude,  and  by  others  to  ascertain  ele¬ 
vations  at  sea. 

RADIUS,  the  semi-diameter  of  a 
circle.  Jn  fortification,  the  radius  is 
distinguished  into  exterior,  interior, 
oblique,  and  right  radius.  1  lie  three 
former  are  noticed  each  under  its  ini¬ 
tial  letter.  The  latter  is  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  po¬ 
lygon  to  the  exterior  side. 
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RA DOTAGE,  Fr.  dotage,  or  the  act 
of  talking  irrationally. 

RADOTER,  Fr.  to  talk  irrationally. 

RADOTEUR,  Fr.  a  dotard ;  a  per¬ 
son  whose  intellects  are  impaired  by 
age  or  sickness.  When  a  general  is 
so  visited,  he  is  generally  put  upon 
the  shelf ;  but  the  regiment  (if  he  have 
any)  is  still  left  under  his  management, 
as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  clothing, 
accoutrements,  &c.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  evils  attending  the  present 
system.  No  man,  in  fact,  ought  to  be 
called  the  colonel  or  head  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  that  is  incapable  of  the  executive 
duties  of  that  responsible  station. 

RADOUB,  Fr  literally  a  piecing, 
mending,  or  botching  up  of  any  thing. 
This  word  is  chiefly  used  as  a  sea 
term,  and  signifies  all  the  jobs  done 
by  carpenters  and  caulkers  for  the  re¬ 
pair  of  a  ship. 

RADOUBER,  Fr.  to  repair  a  ship, 
by  caulking  her;  also  to  stop  up  the 
vents  or  fissures  in  the  flood-gate  or 
bed  of  a  dam  or  sluice. 

RAFFINAGE,  Fr.  a  term  used  by 
the  French  to  express  the  operation 
through  which  saltpetre  passes  after  it 
has  been  boiled  once.  The  literal 
meaning  is  refinement;  the  act  of 
cleansing  any  thing  from  recrementi- 
tious  matter. 

RAFFINER,  Fr.  to  refine. 

RAFF1NOIR,  Fr.  a  wooden  cask, 
or  copper  vessel,  in  which  saltpetre  is 
deposited  after  it  has  been  boiled  once. 
It  usually  remains  thirty  minutes,  after 
which  it  is  let  out  through  a  cock  fixed 
for  that  purpose  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

RAFFUT&,  Fr.  new  stocked,  as  a 
musquet  may  be;  fitted  with  a  new 
staff,  as  a  pike  ;  or  a  new  carriage,' a3 
a  gun. 

RAFFUTER,  Fr.  to  fit  or  furnish 
with  a  new  stock. 

RAFRAlCHIR,  Fr.  to  cool;  to 
spunge;  as  rafraichir  le  cation,  to 
spunge  a  canon. 

Rafraichir  une  place,  Fr.  to  suc¬ 
cour  a  place  by  sending  in  fresh  troops 
and  provisions. 

Rafraichir  des  troupes,  Fr.  to 
allow  troops  to  repose;  likewise  to 
supply  them  with  fresh  provisions. 

RAFRAICHISSEMENS,  Fr.  This 
word  literally  signifies  refreshments. 
It  is  used  in  a  military  sense  among 
the  French,  for  cantonments  or  quar- 
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ters  of  repose,  after  troops  have  been 
much  on  service.  See  Quarter. 
Rafraichissemens  also  means  fresh 
stores  and  provisions  for  the  army. 

RAFT,  or  species  of floating  bridge, 
(radeau,  Fr.)  a  machine  which  is  rea¬ 
dily  constructed,  and  is  used  for  the 
passage  of  troops  over  rivers  or  ground 
that  may  be  overflowed.  It  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  planks  that  are 
fastened  together,  and  form  a  sort  of 
flat  deck  or  barge,  upon  which  men 
and  light  artillery  may  be  embarked. 

Rafts  are  also  used  by  miners,  when 
the  fosses  are  full,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  carry  on  their  works  at  the 
toot  of  the  revetement  belonging  to 
the  bastion  which  they  have  directions 
to  blow  up. 

M.  Phillipes  made  use  of  rafts  with 
considerable  advantage  in  1743,  when 
he  enabled  the  Marquis  du  Chatelet  to 
pass  the  river  iser,  after  he  had  been 
forced  to  evacuate  Inge Ifin gen,  at  the 
head  of  1400  men.  When  Hannibal 
resolved  to  cross  the  Rhone,  (a  large 
river  in  France,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Fourche,  on  the  confines  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  falls  by  several  mouths  into 
the  Mediterranean),  and  found  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  take  his  elephants  with  him, 
he  constructed  a  quantity  of  double 
rafts,  and  effected  his  purpose. 

Rafts  are  preferable  to  boats  or 
barges,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  put  together.  The 
Swedes,  who  call  these  rafts  praams, 
make  use  of  them  on  every  occasion, 
and  they  unite  the  several  pieces  by- 
means  of  a  frame.  Chevalier  Folard 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  a  preference 
to  the  rafts,  over  bridges  constructed 
on  boats.  Yet  the  French  author,  from 
whose  work  we  have  extracted  this 
article,  expresses  his  doubt  by  saving 
that  a  bridge  of  boats  seems  to  him  to 
be  better  calculated  to  resist  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  a  rapid  river,  than  any  raft  can 
possibly  be.  “  Nevertheless,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  same  author,  “  the  opinion 
of  such  a  man  as  Chevalier  Folard  is 
unquestionably  great;  and  the  example 
of  Charles  XJl.  of  Sweden,  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  every  sort  of  movement  which 
was  connected  with  the  passage  of 
rivers,  &c.  is  still  more  powerful.” 

The  modern  French  are  so  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  these  constructions, 
(call  them  rafts,  or  pontoons,  or  by 
any  other  name),  that  they  have  estab- 
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lished  two  regular  battalions,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  employed  on  that 
specific  purpose.  In  the  last  printed 
Etat  militaire  de  V Empire,  or  imperial 
army  list,  we  find  the  following  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  corps  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  bataillon  de  pout  outliers,  or  bat¬ 
talion  of  pontonneers.  These  bat¬ 
talions  are  divided  into  first  and  se¬ 
cond,  and  consist  each  of  the  following 
officers : 

Chef  de  bataillon,  commandant,  or 
colonel  commandant. 

Quartier-Maitre  Tresorier,  or  pay¬ 
master. 

Adjutant-Major,  or  major. 

Adjutant,  adjutant. 

Chirurgien  Aide  Major,  assistant 
surgeon  major. 

Sous  Aide  Major ,  deputy  assistant 
surgeon  major. 

8  Captains  of  companies  belonging 
to  the  first  class. 

8  Ditto  ditto  belonging  to  the  second 
class. 

8  Lieutenants  of  the  first  class. 

8  Ditto  of  the  second  class. 

RAFTERS  (soiiveaux,  chevrons,  Fr.) 
in  building,  are  pieces  of  timber,  which 
stand  by  pairs  upon  the  reason,  or  rais¬ 
ing  piece,  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top, 
and  help  to  form  the  root  of  a  building. 

It  is  a  rule  in  building,  that  no  raf¬ 
ters  should  stand  farther  than  12  inches 
from  one  another  :  and  as  to  their  sizes 
and  scantlings.it  is  provided  by  act  of 
parliament,  that  principal  rafters,  from 
12  feet  6  inches  to  14  feet  6  inches 
long,  be  5  inches  broad  at  the  top,  and 
8  at  the  bottom,  and  6  inches  thick  : 
those  from  14  feet  G  inches  to  18  feet  G 
inches  long,  to  be  9  inches  broad  at  the 
foot,  7  inches  at  the  top,  and  7  inches 
thick :  and  those  from  18  feet  6  inches 
to  21  feet  6  inches,  to  be  10  inches 
broad  at  the  foot,  8  at  the  top,  and  8 
thick. — Single  rafters,  8  feet  in  length, 
must  have  4|  inches,  and  3J;  in  their 
square.  Those  of  9  feet  long  must  be 
5,  and  4  inches  square. 

Principal  Rafters  should  be  near 
as  thick  at  the  bottom  as  the  beam, 
and  should  diminish  in  their  length 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  their  breadth  ; 
the  ring  posts  should  be  as  thick  as 
the  principal  rafters,  and  their  breadth 
according  to  the  bigness  of  those  that 
are  intended  to  be  let  into  them  ;  the 
middle  part  being  left  something 
broader  than  the  thickness. 
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R  AG  ATS  d’eau,  Fr.  a  great  flood; 
inundation;  ravage  of  waters. 

RAGE-PUTES,  Fr.  Indian  soldiers, 
who,  during  the  days  of  the  Emperof 
Tamerlane,  were  supposed  to  be  invin¬ 
cible.  According  to  P.  Catrou,  a  French 
writer,  the  Raspoutes  and  Rageputes 
mean  the  same  people. 

RAGRlsER,  Fr.  to  new  front ;  it 
also  signifies  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
any  piece  of  building,  or  to  carpentry 
work,  & c.  The  term  faire  un  ragree- 
ment  is  likewise  used  to  signify  the 
same  thing. 

RAJAH,  Ind.  This  word  means 
king.  The  Rajahs  are  generally  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  Mogul,  but  are  suffered  to 
follow  their  owTn  modes  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

RAJAPOOTES,  Ind.  a  tribe  of  Hin¬ 
doos,  but  of  various  denominations. 
They  are  soldiers  by  profession,  and 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Hindoos.  They 
rank  next  to  the  Bramins.  See  Orme’s 
History  of  the  Carnatic,  pages  6,  and 
40. 

RAIE,  Fr.  properly  means  a  seam, 
furrow,  streak. 

RAILLON,  Fr.  an  arrow  with  a 
forked  or  barbed  head;  a  broad  ar¬ 
row. 

Fer  de  fleclie  d  Raillon,  Fr.  a  fork¬ 
ed  or  barbed  head  of  an  arrow'. 

RAILS,  in  architecture,  are  used  in 
different  ways,  particularly  for  those 
pieces  of  timber,  &c.  which  lie  horizon¬ 
tally  between  the  pannels  of  wainscot ; 
also  for  those  which  lie  over  and  under 
balusters  in  balconies,  staircases  and 
the  like ;  and  also  with  respect  to 
pieces  of  timber  which  lie  horizontally 
from  post  to  post  in  fences,  with  piles 
or  without. 

RAIN  de  forets,  Fr.  the  purlieus  or 
skirts  of  a  forest. 

R  A  INURE,  Fr.  a  groove. 

11 A  IS,  Fr.  a  spoke  of  awheel. 

To  RAISE  Troops.  See  Levy. 

To  R  a  i  s  e  a  plan  of  a  fortress  is  to 
measure  with  cords  and  geometrical  in¬ 
struments,  the  length  of  the  lines,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  angles,  that  by 
knowing  the  length,  breadth,  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  all  the  different  parts  of  a  for¬ 
tification,  it  may  be  represented  upon 
paper,  so  as  to  find  out  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

Raise,  to  raise  a  horse  upon  curvets, 
upon-  caprioles,  upon  pesades,  is  to 
make  him  work  at  those  several  mo¬ 
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tions.  We  sometimes  say.  Raise  the 
fore-hand  of  your  horse. 

Raise  is  likewise  used  for  placing  a 
horse’s  head  right,  and  making  him 
carry  well;  hindering  him  from  carry¬ 
ing  low,  or  arming  himself;  which  is 
extremely  dangerous,  especially  if  the 
horse  be  hard  mouthed,  and  not  strong¬ 
ly  bitted. 

RAISER,  in  building,  a  board  set  on 
edge,  under  the  foreside  of  a  step,  stair, 
&c. 

RAISING  pieces,  in  architecture,  are 
pieces  that  lie  under  the  beams,  on 
brick  or  timber,  by  the  side  of  the 
house. 

Raising,  one  of  the  three  actions 
of  a  horse’s  legs,  the  other  two  being 
the  stay  and  the  tread-,  which  see. 

RAISON,  Fr.  This  word  is  used  by 
the  French,  in  a  mathematical  sense, 
to  express  the  relation  which  one  num¬ 
ber  has  to  another,  and,  in  general, 
that  which  exists  between  one  quantity 
and  another.  The  term  is  distinguish¬ 
ed  into  raison  arilhmctique,  or  arithme- 
tical  reasoning;  and  raison geometrique, 
or  geometrical  reasoning.  French  car¬ 
penters  likewise  use  the  term,  to  shew 
that  pieces  of  wood,  &c.  are  properly 
laid,  viz.  Des  pieces  de  bois  en  leur  rai¬ 
son. 

RAIZ pie,  Raiz  lerre,  Fr.  even  with 
the  ground. 

Rajz  de  chaussee,  Fr.  the  level 
ground,  the  ground  floor. 

RAKE.  A  horse  rakes  when,  being 
shoulder-splait,  or  having  strained  his 
fore-quarters,  he  goes  so  lame,  that  he 
drags  one  of  his  fore-legs  in  a  semi-cir¬ 
cle,  which  is  more  visible  when  he  trots 
than  when  he  paces. 

To  Rake«  horse,  to  draw  his  ordure 
with  one  hand  out  of  his  fundament 
when  he  is  costive,  or  cannot  dung ; 
in  doing  this  the  hand  must  be  an¬ 
ointed  with  sallad-oil,  butter,  or  hog’s 
grease. 

RAILLIEMENT,  Fr.  rallying  point. 
It  is  sometimes  written  raliment. 

Mot  de  Ralliement,  Fr.  a  word 
or  countersign,  which  is  given  to  out¬ 
posts,  and  to  sentries  that  are  stationed 
beyond  the  lines. 

Point  de  Ralliement,  Fr.  the  ral¬ 
lying  point;  any  spot  particularly 
matted  out,  to  which  troops  are  di¬ 
rected  to  repair  in  cases  of  discomfi¬ 
ture  or  surprize. 

RALLluN.  See  Raillon. 
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R A  LLO NGE,  Fr.  stretched,  length¬ 
ened,  pulled  out ;  whence 

Cerc/eR.vLLONGEE,  Fr.  a  certain  in¬ 
strument  with  which  masons  round  and 
fashion  pillars.  Co/grave. 

E  A  f. LONG  EM  EKT  d'arestier,  Fr 
See  Reculement. 

KALLUMER,  Fr.  to  light  up  again, 
to  rekindle,  to  renew. 

RALLY,  one  of  the  bugle  horn 
soundings. 

To  Rally,  (Rattier,  Fr.)  to  bring 
troops  back  to  order  that  have  been 
dispersed. 

RALLYING,  in  war,  re-establish¬ 
ing,  or  forming  together  again,  troops 
broken  and  put  to  flight. 

To  RAM,  to  drive  with  violence,  as 
with  a  battering  ram. 

To  Ram  down,  to  force  any  thing 
downwards,  or  to  fill  with  any  thing 
driven  hard  together,  as  in  the  charge 
of  fire-arms. 

Ram  down  Cartridge,  a  word  of 
command  which  is  used  in  the  platoon 
exercise.  See  Manual. 

Battering  Ram,  in  antiquity,  a  mili¬ 
tary  engine  used  to  batter  and  beat 
down  the  walls  of  places  besieged. 

The  battering  ram  was  of  two  sorts; 
the  one  rude  and  plain,  the  other  com¬ 
pound.  The  former  seems  to  have  been 
no  more  than  a  great  beam,  which  the 
soldiers  bore  on  their  arms  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  with  one  end  of  it,  by  main 
force,  assailed  the  walls.  The  com¬ 
pound  ram  is  thus  described  by  Jose¬ 
phus:  it  is  a  vast  beam,  like  the  mast 
of  a  ship,  strengthened  at  one  end  with 
a  head  of  iron,  something  resembling 
that  of  a  ram,  whence  it  took  its  name. 
This  was  hung  by  the  middle  with 
ropes  to  another  beam,  which  lay 
across  two  posts,  and  hanging  thus 
.equally  balanced,  it  was  by  a  great 
number  of  men  drawn  backwards  and 
pushed  forwards,  striking  the  wall  with 
its  iron  head. 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Mark  An¬ 
thony,  in  the  Parthian  war,  made  use 
of  a  ram  80  feet  long:  and  Vitruvius 
tells  us,  that  they  were  sometimes  106, 
and  120  feet  long:  to  this  perhaps  the 
force  and  strength  of  the  engine  was  in 
a  great  measure  owing.  1  he  ram  at 
one  time  was  managed  by  a  whole 
century  of  soldiers;  and  they,  being 
exhausted,  were  seconded  by  another 
century;  so  that  it  played  continually 
and  without  any  intermission. 
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The  momentum  of  a  battering  ram, 
28  inches  in  diameter,  3  80  feet  long, 
with  a  head  of  cast  iron  of  one  ton  and 
a  half,  the  whole  ram,  with  its  iron 
hoops.  See.  weighing  41,112  pounds, 
and  moving  by  the  united  strength  of 
1000  men,  will  be  only  equal  to  that  of 
a  ball  of  36  pounds,  when  shot  point' 
blank  from  a  cannon. 

According  to  Pliny,  Epeus,  the  son 
of  Endymion,  and  brother  of  Paon, 
was  the  original  inventor  of  this  en¬ 
gine;  whereupon,  perhaps,  Virgil  takes 
an  occasion  to  report  him  the  builder 
of  the  Trojan  horse. 

RAMADAN,  Fr.  a  month  so  called 
among  the  Turks,  during  which  pe¬ 
riod  they  observe  fast  days. 

RAMANCHER,  Fr.  to  set  a  new 
haft  or  handle  to  any  thing. 

RAMASSE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  sledge,  in 
which  travellers  are  conveyed  from  the 
tops  of  mountains  that  are  covered 
with  snow'. 

RAM  ASS  ER,  Fr.  to  collect,  to  get 
together.  On  a  ramasse  tout  ce  qu’ori 
a  pu  trouver  de  soldals;  they  got  as 
many  soldiers  together  as  they  could. 

KAMASSfi,  Fr.  gathered  together, 
collected.  This  word  is  likewise  used 
to  distinguish  men  that  are  hastily 
raised  and  embodied,  from  soldiers  who 
have  been  regularly  disciplined,  viz. — 
Ce  ne  sunt  pas  des  troupes  reglees,  ce 
so?it  des  gens  ramasses ;  they  are  not 
regular  troops,  but  persons  hastily  got 
together. 

Ramasse,  Fr.  strong,  vigorous.  Un 
honnne  ramasse;  a  strong  athletic  man. 
Ramasse,  in  Ibis  sense,  agrees  with  the 
English  word  tight-built,  thick-set,  !kc. 

RAMAZAN.  See  Ramadan. 

RAMBADE,  Fr.  wale  of  a  galley. 

RAMBERGE,  Fr.  an  advice  boat. 

R  A M  E,  Fr.  an  oar.  It  is  likewise 
called  Aviron. 

Baile  Ramee,  Fr.  cross-bar  shot. 

RAM  EAlJX  de/a  mine,  Fr.  branches 
belonging  to  a  mine.  See  Galle¬ 
ry. 

RAMINGUE,  from  the  French  Ra- 
mingue,  a  restive  sort  of  a  horse,  that 
resists  or  cleaves  to  the  spurs;  or  ra¬ 
ther  defends  himself  with  malice  against 
the  spurs,  sometimes  doubles  the  reins, 
and  frequently  jerks,  to  favour  his  dis¬ 
obedience. 

RAMMER,  an  instrument  used  for 
driving  down  stones  or  piles  into  the 
ground,  in  military  works;  or  for  beat* 
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ing  the  earth,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  solid  for  a  foundation. 

Kaotier,  or  Ramrod  of  a  gun , 
(Refouloir,  Fr.)  the  ramrod  or  gun- 
stick;  a  rod  used  in  charging  a  gun,  to 
drive  home  the  powder  and  shot,  as 
also  the  wad,  which  keeps  the  shot 
from  rolling  out.  The  rammer  of  a 
piece  of  artillery  is  a  cylinder  of  wood, 
whose  diameter  and  length  are  each 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  shot,  witlia 
handle  fixed  to  it,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  another  cylinder,  covered  with  lamb 
skin,  so  as  to  lit  the  gun  exactly,  and 
called  a  sponge:  it  is  used  to  clean  the 
piece  before  and  after  it  is  fired.  The 
ramrod  of  a  musquet  is  one  entire- 
piece  of  iron.  The  ramrod  was  for¬ 
merly  called  scourer. 

RAMNENSIS,  one  of  the  three 
mounted  centuri*  or  centuries  which 
were  formed  by  Romulus.  They  re¬ 
tained  the  appellation  of  the  three  first 
tribes,  consisting  of  the  Ramnusians, 
the  Tatians,  and  the  Luceres. 

RAM  PART,  ( Rampert ,  rampier ,  Fr.) 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  or  a  great 
massy  bank  of  earth  raised  about  a 
place  to  resist  the  enemy’s  great  shot, 
and  cover  the  buildings.  A  parapet  is 
raised  upon  this  bank  or  elevation 
which  looks  towards  the  country.  It 
is  generally  about  three  fathoms  high, 
and  ten  or  twelve  thick;  but  this  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  quantity  of  earth 
which  may  be  taken  out  of  the  ditch, 
and  cannot  be  otherwise  disposed  of. 
A  rampart  with  half  moons  has  advan¬ 
tages  from  being  low,  because  the  mus- 
quets  of  the  besieged  can  better  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  is  not  commanded  by 
the  covert-way.  A  rampart  ought  to 
be  sloped  on  both  sides;  that  is,  the 
mass  ofearth  which  composes  the  ram¬ 
part,  ought  afv.  ays  to  be  larger  at  bot¬ 
tom  than  at  top;  more  or  less  so,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  earth:  it 
should  be  broad  enough  to  allow  the 
passing  of  wagons  and  cannon,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  parapet  which  is  raised 
on  it.  As  the  earth,  of  which  the  ram¬ 
part  is  composed,  is  taken  from  the 
outside  of  it  (because  by  so  doing  the 
rampart  and  the  fosse  are  made  at  the 
6ame  time),  it  follows,  that  their  seve 
ral  proportions  must  depend  upon  one 
another;  for  since  the  rampart  is  made 
of  a  certain  size,  the  fosse  must  be  dug 
deep  enough  to  supply  earth  for  the 
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rampart,  the  parapet,  ami  the  espla¬ 
nade.  Sentinels  are  regularly  distri¬ 
buted  round  the  ramparts,  and  pieces 
of  heavy  ordnance  are  planted,  at  gi-> 
veil  distances,  for  the  protection  of  the 
place. 

RA  M  PE  on  Rente  ext  re  moment  douce 
qu'ont  fait  Le  long  des  talus  des  ramparts, 
Fr.  a  slope,  or  declivity,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  gradual  along  the  talus  or 
slopes  of  ramparts.  These  slopes  con¬ 
tain  two  toises  in  breadth,  and  are  cut 
upon  the  interior  talus.  They  are 
made,  according  to  circumstances  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  place,  sometimes 
within  the  angle  of  the  rampart,  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  entrance  into  the  bastion, 
when  the  latter  is  full;  sometimes  along 
the  flanks,  or  at  the  flanked  angle 
when  the  bastion  is  empty.  Pieces  of 
ordnance,  ammunition,  &c.  are  con¬ 
veyed  up  these  slopes  to  the  embra¬ 
sures  of  the  ramparts. 

Ram pe  d’escalier,  Fr.  the  flight  of  a 
staircase;  also  a  balustrade,  &c. 

R  ampe  par  ressaut,  Fr.  the  flight  or 
ascent  of  a  staircase,  which  is  broken 
or  interrupted  by  a  winding  quarter, 
or  by  railing. 

RAM  PER,  Fr.  to  incline  or  bend 
according  to  any  given  slope. 

RAMPS,  ( Rampes ,  Fr.)  in  fortifica¬ 
tion,  are  sloping  communications,  or 
ways  of  very  gentle  ascent,  leading  from 
the  inward  area,  or  lower  part  of  a 
work,  to  the  rampart  or  higher  part  of 
it. 

Return  RAMROD.  Sec  Platoon 
Exercise  under  Manual. 

RAMS-HORNS,  in  fortification,  are 
a  kind  of  low-  works  made  in  the  ditch, 
of  a  circular  arc;  they  were  invented 
by  M.  Beliclot;  and  serve  instead  of  te- 
nailles. 

RANCHES,  Fr.  pegs  of  wood  which 
are  stuck  into  the  ladder  belonging  to 
a  crane,  and  run  through  it.  They  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  to 
the  top  of  the  machine. 

RANG II 1R,  Fr.  a  sort  of  long  lad¬ 
der  with  small  steps,  which  is  placed 
upright  for  the  purpose  of  going  down 
into  quarries,  and,  with  a  rest,  to  get 
up  to  any  engine,  crane,  &c. 

RANGON,  Fr.  ransom.  It  was 
likewise  the  name  of  an  old  French 
weapon,  consisting  of  along  stake  with 
a  sharp  iron  point  at  the  end,  and  two 
blades  or  wings  bent  backwards,  and 
extremely  keen. 
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RANCONNER,  Fr.  to  ransom. 

RANCUNE,  Fr.  grudge,  rancour, 
spite,  standing  hate. 

RANCUNIEH,  Fr.  rancourous, 
spiteful:  everything  that  a  brave  and 
honourable  man,  especially  an  officer, 
ought  not  to  be. 

RANDOM  Shot,  in  artillery,  when 
the  piece  is  elevated  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  upon  a  level  plane.  See 
Range. 

Random,  done  by  chance,  roving 
without  a  direction,  as  a  random  shot. 

RANG,  Fr.  rank. 

Rang  de  Pave,  Fr.  a  line  or  row  of 
pavement,  of  one  size,  which  runs  along 
a  gutter. 

Rang,  Fr.  a  row.  When  piles  are 
driven  into  the  ground  in  a  line  close 
to  one  another,  that  is  called  un  rang 
de  pilots;  a  row  of  piles. 

Rang  d'un  escadrort  ou  d’un  bat  ail 
Ion,  Fr.  rank  in  a  squadron  of  horse,  or 
battalion  of  infantry.  Any  straight 
line  which  is  formed  by  soldiers  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  side  of  each  other,  is  so  cal¬ 
led. 

Rang,  Fr.  the  relative  rank  which 
is  observed  in  military  corps  with  re¬ 
gard  to  precedence,  tour  of  duty,  &c. 
In  some  instances  rang  and  grade  mean 
the  same  thing. 

De  Rang,  Fr.  a-breast,  side  by  side. 

Paroitre  sur  les  Ran  gs,  Fr.  to  enter 
the  list. 

Etre  sur  les  Rangs,  Fr.  to  be  num¬ 
bered  amongst  any  particular  set  of 
men. 

Meitre  an  Rang,  Fr.  to  class  with, 
to  associate. 

V aisseau  du  premier  Rang,  Fr.  a 
first  rate  ship  of  war. 

V aisseau  dusecond,  outroisieme  Rang, 
Fr.  a  second  or  third  rate. 

Placer  par  Rang  de  tailte,  Fr.  to 
size. 

Doubler  /«Eangs,  Fr.  to  form  rank 
entire, or  to  throw  two  ranks  into  one, 
and  thereby  diminish  the  depth  of  any 
given  number  of  men,  by  extending 
their  front.  Hence  to  double  up,  or 
extend  the  front  of  any  leading  line. 

RANGE,  in  gunnery,  the  distance 
from  the  buttery  to  the  point  where  the 
shot  or  shell  touches  the  ground. 

Point-blank  Range.  When  the  piece 
lies  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  upon 
a  level  plane,  without  any  elevation  or 
depression,  the  shot  is  said  to  take  a 
point-blankrange,  See  Point-blan  k. 
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Range,  a  beam  or  pole  which  is  be¬ 
twixt  two  horses  in  a  coach. 

Range,  in  building:  the  side  of  anyT 
work  that  runs  straight,  without  break¬ 
ing  out  into  angles,  is  said  to  range , 
or  run  range.  Thus  the  rails  and  pan- 
nels  of  one  side  of  wainscoting  are  said 
to  run  range. 

RANGE,  Fr.  drawn  out  or  placed  in 
regular  order. 

RANG  RE,  Fr.  a  series  of  things 
placed  upon  the  same  line. 

Batail/e  Ranges,  Fr.  a  pitched  or 
set  battle,  in  which  two  armies  are 
drawn  up  opposite  to  one  another. 

RANGER,  Fr.  to  place  in  a  certain 
line  or  order. 

Ran ger,  Fr.  to  place  under.  The 
French  say,  Ranger  sous  sa  domination, 
&c.  to  place  a  town  or  province  under 
one’s  own  government,  or  to  make  it 
subservient  to  one’s  own  laws. 

Hanger  en  ordre  de  bat  ai  lie,  Fr.  to 
place  in  order  of  battle;  to  dispose 
troops  for  action. 

Ranger  la  cdte,  Fr.  to  sail  along 
the  coast. 

RANGEZ  vouz,  Fr.  a  term  in  gene¬ 
ral  use  among  the  French  when  any 
number  of  persons  are  ordered  to  clear 
the  way,  by  drawing  up  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  a  street  or  road. 

RANGING,  in  war,  disposing  the 
troops  in  proper  order  for  an  engage¬ 
ment,  manoeuvres,  or  march,  &c. 

RANK,  range  of  subordination;  de¬ 
gree  of  dignity  ;  the  relative  situations 
which  officers’hold  with  respect  to  each 
other,  or  to  military  things  in  general. 
Henc ere gi mental  rank,  local  rank,  rank 
in  the  army,  &cc. 

By  an  order  from  the  King,  the  offi¬ 
cers  belonging  to  the  life  guards  are 
entitled  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  co¬ 
lonel,  when  they  obtain  or  purchase  a 
majority,  provided  they  have  been  se¬ 
ven  years  in  the  service.  Their  com¬ 
missions  in  this  case  run  major  and 
lieutenant  colonel;  but  if  an  officer 
should  not  have  completed  either  of 
those  periods,  he  obtains  the  rank  of 
major  only,  until  its  completion.  A 
lieutenant  colonel  receives  the  rank  of 
full  colonel  if  he  has  been  seven  years 
major,  or  twenty-one  years  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  service.  Cornets  in  the  Life 
Guards  rank  as  sub-lieutenants  in  their 
own  corps,  and  as  first  lieutenants  in 
the  army.  The  English  fuzileers  enjoy 
the  same  privilege.  Sub-lieutenants  ia 
5  1’  2 
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the  Welsh  fuzileers  rank  only  as  ecor.d 
lieutenants  in  the  army.  Clarities  do 
the  same. 

With  .respect  to  rank  in  general,  the 
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holds  good  with  respect  to  the  foot 
guards.  Regular  officers  with  whom 
militia  officers  take  rank  as  younge-lt, 
command  officers  of  equal  degree  in 


following  are  the  rules  (as  published  by  j  the  fencibles,  yeomanry  cavalry,  and 
authority)  by  which  the  relative  rank  ■  volunteer  corps,  who  arc  to  rank  to¬ 
ot  the  officers  ot  His  Majesty’s  regular!  get  her  according  to  the  dates  of  coin- 
forces,  militia,  fencibles,  yeomanry  ca-j  mission's. 

valry,  and  volunteer  corps,  is  to  be  de-  R  a  x  k  is  sometimes  given  to  persons 
termiuetl.  holding  civil  situations  in  the  nayv  and 

Officers  of  the  regular  forces  com- (army, 'in  order  to  secure  to  them  the 
mand  the  officers  of  equal  degree  be  j  privileges  and  advantages,  particularly 
longing  to  the  other  services;  with  the  in  case  of  capture,  which  military  corn- 
exception  after-mentioned.  j  missioned  officers  enjov.  1  bus  pav- 

Officers  of  the  militia,  fencibles,  yeo-j  masters  in  the  army,  and  surgeons' in 
mahry  cavalry,  arid  volunteer  corps,  I  the  navy,  rank  as  captains  youngest  of 
rank  together,  according  to  the  dates  | 
of  their  respective  commissions. 

Notwithstanding  the  regulation  con 
tamed  in  the  two  preceding  articles,  army  enjov  the  same;  nor  do  we  un- 
such  officers  of  fencibles  as  have  com-  derstand  that  the  pursers  in  the  navy 
missions  dated  on  or  before  the  27th  :  nave  ahy  rank.  We  humbly  conceive 
of  July,  1798,  continue  to  rank  with  i  that  the  same  principle  which  actuated 
the  officers  of  the  regular  forces  ot  equal  [  government  in  favour  of  naw  >urgeons, 
degree,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  ought  to  prevail  in  these  instances, 
respective  commissions:  unless  when  >  To  R a K k  xith,  to  hold  the  same  re¬ 
acting  in  conjunction  also  with  officers  |  lative  situation  with  regard  to  others  — 
of  the  militia;  in  which  case,  if  the  Thus  post  captains  of  three  years  stand- 
commission  of  the  fencible  officer  be  of  1  ing  in  the  royal  navy  rank  with  colonels 
a  junior  date  to  that  of  the  militia  of- j  in  the  army;  and  lieutenants  in  the 
iicer,  of  the  same  degree,  the  regular  guards  rank  with  captains  in  the  line  or 

rf-v  ^-1  1  i  ,  I  -  #>  I  l  I 1  k  h  ■  r-  t  .  >  i  ...  ..  ..  I,.  ,  1  ..  i  1  ^  1  1  A  '.  ..  —  —  —  1  — 


the  line.  The  surgeons  in  the  navy 
obtained  this  privilege  in  1798.  We 
are  not  aware,  that  the  surgeons  in  the 


officerof  equal  rank,  although  his  com¬ 
mission  be  of  a  junior  date  to  that  of 
the  fencible  officer,  commands  both. 

It  will  further  be  observed,  that  all 


regulars.  Officers  in  the  militia  rank 
generally  with  the  regular  forces  as 
junior  of  their  respective  commissions. 
A  n  ensign  in  the  guards  ranks  no  higher 


commands  in  the  regular  forces  fall  to  ■  than  an  ensign  in  the  regulars, 
the  .eldest  officers  in  the  same  circum- 1  To  R  a  n  k  xith,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
stances,  whether  of  cavalry  or  infantry, ,  10  be  in  equal  estimation,  to  hear  the 


entire  or  in  parties.  In  case  two  com¬ 
missions  of  the  same  dale  interfere,  a 
retrospect  is  to  be  had  to  former  com¬ 
missions.  Should  it  happen,  as  it  pos- 
sibiy  may,  that  the  original  commissions 
interfere,  the  seniority  of  the  corps, 
we  presume,  must  determine  the  pre¬ 
cedency  of  command;  and  if  the  offi¬ 
cers  belong  to  one  corps,  it  must  be  de¬ 
cided  by  lot. 

In  page  49  of  the  Articles  of  War  it 


same  character  for  skill  and  valour,  &c. 
viz.  Lord  Nelson  ranks  with  the  bravest 
seaman  t hat  England,  or  any  other 
country,  has  ever  produced  ;  Bonaparte 
with  the  greatest  general  in  ancient  or 
modern  history. 

Brevet  Ran  k,  rank  without  pay,  no¬ 
minal  distinction,  which  sometimes  en¬ 
titles  the  holder  of  it  to  command  in 
mixed  service.  The  brevet  rank  in  the 
militia  is  confined  to  the  colonels  and 


is  laid  down,  that  the  eldest  officer  is  |  adjutants  of  the  several  corps  in  that 
to  command  when  any  troops  of  the  establishment.  The  former  receive  fhe 
horse  guards,  and  the  regiment  of  horse  brevet  rank  of  colonels  in  the  army 


togeth; 


t; 


guards,  horse  or 


guards,  shall  do  duty 
when  any  of  tiie  life 
foot  guards,  shall  do  duty  with  any 
other  corps.  The  regiments  of  life 
guards,  doing  duty  unmixed,  are  to  be 
consideied  as  one  corps ;  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  are  to  take  rank  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  commissions.  The  same 


or  |  whilst  actually  embodied  for  service, 
and  command  all  lieutenant  colonels  in 
the  line  when  they  do  duty  together. 
Adjutants  in  the  militia  may  have  the 
brevet  rank  of  captain,  provided  they 
have  served  five  years  as  lieutenants  in 
the  militia,  or  in  other  forces  on  the 
British  establishment.  In  the  line,  an 
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adjutant,  who  has  the  rank  of  captain, 
may  command  as  such  when  there  is  no 
superior  officer  on  the  parade,  or  for 
duty.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  mi¬ 
litia. 

Brigade  majors  rank  with  captains 
provided  they  have  that  rank  in  the 
army,  independent  of  their  staff  ap¬ 
pointment.  But  aides-de-camp  do  not 
possess  any  rank  in  that  capacity  with 
regard  to  the  army.  The  latter  consti¬ 
tute  a  part  of  the  general’s  family,  and 
are  paid  out  of  his  allowance;  they  are 
in  fact  the  mere  carriers  of  his  orders  in 
the  field,  and  his  domestic  inmates  at 
home,  &c.  The  former  belong  to  the 
brigade,  and  are  a  necessary  part  of  its 
effective  force.  It  has  been  judiciously 
ordained,  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  should  be  regular  officers,  it 
were,  however,  to  be  wished,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  our  military  neighbour  and  ri¬ 
val,  that  none  but  experienced  officers 
could  be  selected  for  aides-de-camp. 

■  There  is  likewise  a  sort  of  brevet 
rank  which  exists  in  the  several  regi¬ 
ments  belonging  to  the  British  service, 
and  is  confined  to  tire  rank  and  file,  or 
corporals  and  private  soldiers.  Thus 
a  lance  serjeant  is  a  corporal  who  does 
the  duty'  of  serjeant,  without  the  jfay  or 
emoluments  oi'  the  latter;  and  a  lance 
corporal  is  a  private  soldier,  who  does 
the  duty  of  corporal.  So  that  lance, 
which  comes  from  lansquenet,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  written  lans-serjeant, 
& c.  is  the  abbreviation  of  that  word, 
which  signifies  a  private  soldier,  and  is 
derived  from  the  German;  and  when 
put  before  serjeant  or  corporal,  points 
out  that  a  corporal  or  private  soldier 
has  the  brevet  rank  of  one  of  those 
situations.  A  captain  of  a  company 
may  appoint  or  reduce  lance-serjeants 
or  corporals,  according  to  his  judg¬ 
ment. 

Rank  and  Precedence  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  are  as  follow: 

Engineers R  an  k.  C hief,  as  colonel ; 
director,  as  lieutenant-colonel;  sub-di¬ 
rector,  as  major;  engineer  in  ordinary, 
as  captain;  engineer  extraordinary,  as 
captain  lieutenant;  sub-engineer,  a- 
lieutenant;  practitioner-engineer,  as  en¬ 
sign. 

Navy  Rank.  Admiral,  orcomman- 
der  in  chief  of  his  Majesty’s  fleet,  lias 
the  rank  of  a  field  marshal;  admirals, 
with  their  flags  on  the  main-top-mast 
head,  rank  with  generals  of  horse  and 
foot;  vicc-admivals,  with  lieutenant- 
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generals;  rear-admirals,  as  major-gene- 
rals;  commodores,  with  broad  pendants, . 
as  brigadier-generals  ;  captains  of  post 
ships,  after  three  years  from  the  date 
of  their  first  commission,  as  colonels; 
other  captains,  as  commanding  post 
ships,  as  lieutenant  colonels;  captains 
not  taking  post,  as  majors;  lieutenants, 
as  captains. 

Court.  Rank,  the  rank  or  precedence 
which  the  British  Guards  enjoy  over 
the  line  of  the  marching  army,  is  so 
called,  byr  the  author  of  an  ingenious 
pamphlet,  entituled.  Prevailing  Abuses 
in  the  British  Army.  See  Privileges. 

Nominal  Rank,  a  rank  continued 
to  a  person  who  has  been  in  the  ser¬ 
vice;  and  sometimes  assumed  by  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  never  been  in  the 
service  at  all. 

Rank  in  the  army,  a  rank  which 
opens  to  the  individual  possessing  it, 
all  the  avenues  to  military  promotion 
from  an  ensigney  in  the  lineup  to  that 
of  a  full  general,  but  by  which  he  is 
not  entitled  to  any  certain  additional 
pay. 

R  ank,  is  a  straight  line  made  by  the 
soldiers  of  a  battalion,  or  squadron, 
drawn  up  side  by  side;  this  order  was 
established  for  the  marches  and  for  re¬ 
gulating  the  different  bodies  of  troops 
and  officers  which  compose  an  army. 

Doubling  of  the  Ranks,  is  theplacing, 
two  ranks  in  one,  which  is  frequently 
done  in  the  manreuvres  of  a  regiment. 

Rank  and  File,  men  carrying  the 
firelock,  and  standing  in  the  ranks,  are 
called  rank  and  file.  Thus  corporals 
are  included  in  the  return  which  is  made 
under  that  head. 

Ranks  mid  Files,  are  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  of  soldiers  when 
drawn  up  for  service,  &c. 

RAPE,  Fr.  a  rasp;  a  tile. 

RAPE,  a  division  of  a  county,  as  the 
county  of  Sussex,  for  instance,  which 
is  divided  into  six  rapes. 

RAPIDES,  Fr.  tails  in  a  liver  are 
so  called;  as  the  falls  in  the  river  St. 
Laurence,  &c. 

RAPIER,  ( Rapi'cre ,  Fr.)  formerly' 
signified  a  long,  old-fashioned  broad¬ 
sword,  such  as  those  worn  by  the  Scotch 
regiments;  but  now  is  understood  oniv 
to  mean  a  small  sword,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  a  broad  sword. 

RAPINE,  Fr.  rapine,  plunder. 
RaPPAK FILLER,  Fr.  to  set  sail 
again. 
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RAPPELER,  Fr.  to  call  back  or  to 
assemble.  This  is  done  bv  a  particular 
Wat  of  drum,  when  soldiers  are  di¬ 
rected  to  repair  to  their  colours. 

RAPPORT,  Fr.  report. 

Rapport,  Fr.  in  mathematics,  a 
term  frequently  used  among  t  he  French, 
it  bears  the  same  import  as  raison,  and 
signifies  the  relation  which,  two  quan¬ 
tities  have  one  with  another.  Thus 
the  rapport,  or  relation  between  twelve 
and  six  is  the  same  as  between  six  and 
three. 

Ra pport  commercial,  Fr.  balance 
of  trade. 

Piecesde  Rapport,  Fr.  inlaid  work. 

RAPPORTEUR,  Fr.  in  geometry, 
an  instrument  made  in  the  figure  of  a 
half  circle,  and  divided  into  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  degrees.  It  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  open¬ 
ings  in  angles,  and  to  take  plans  upon 
paper. 

Rapporteur  signifies  also  a  repor¬ 
ter,  a  tale-bearer.  This  despicable 
character  has  been  always  held  among 
the  French,  and  indeed  among  ail 
civilized  nations,  in  the  greatest  abhor¬ 
rence.  When  an  officer  descends  to 
that  low'  intrigue  which  is  sometimes 
practised  by  little  minds,  to  obtain  fa¬ 
vour  from  his  superiors,  he  seldom  rises 
beyond  mediocrity  In  his  profession  and 
almost  always  sinks  into  contempt. 

RAREFACTION,  the  extension  of 
the  parts  of  a  body,  by  which  it  is  made 
to  .take up  more  room  than  it  did  before. 
It  is  essentially  connected  with  gun¬ 
nery  ;  for  in  proportion  to  the  rapid 
combustion  and  consequent  rarefaction 
of  air,  produced  by  the  ignition  of  gun¬ 
powder  confined  in  the  chamber  of  a 
gun,  so  will  be  the  force  of  expulsion 
with  which  the  charge  is  propelled. 

R AS,  Fr.  Every  barge  and  vessel, 
Arc.  which  is  without  any  deck  or  up¬ 
ward  covering,  is  called  by  the  French 
bateau,  or  bailment  ras. 

R  ASA  D  E,  Fr.  a  bum  per.  SeeT  o  ast  . 

RASANTE,  Fr.  See  Ligxe  rasaule. 

RASA  NT,  j  In  fortification,  rasant 

RAZANT.  $  flank,  or  line,  is  that 
part  of  the  curtain  or  flank  whence  the 
■shot  projected  raze  or  glance  along  the 
surface  of  the  opposite  bastion. 

To  RASE  (from  the  French  raser,  to 
rase,  or  glance  upon  the  ground),  is  to 
gallop  near  the  ground,  as  our  English 
horses  do,  particularly  race  or  blood 
horses. 
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RASE,  Fr.  pitch  and  tar  mixed  with 
tow  for  the  purpose  of  calking  a  ship. 

Table  Rase,  Fr.  any  plain  piece  of 
copper,  steel,  stone  or  wood  upon 
which  no  marks  have  been  made,  or 
letters,  &c.  engraven. 

Rase  campagne,  Fr.  an  open  country, 
which  is  extremely  flat,  and  has  not 
either  wood  or  rivers  in  it;  such  as  Sa¬ 
lisbury  plain.  Hence  /cs  deux  armies 
se  batiirenl  on  rase  campagne,  the  two 
armies  fought  against  each  other  in  the 
open  ground. 

RASER  une  place,  Fr.  to  demolish 
the  fortifications  of  a  town  or  place. 
This  is  often  done  by  mutual  compact 
between  contending  powers;  but  more 
frequently  on  tl>e  principles  of  retalia¬ 
tion,  or  by  the  £ifect  of  bombardment. 
Hence,  Raser  les  fortifications  d  coups 
de  canon,  to  batter  or  demolish  the  for¬ 
tifications  by  cannon  shot,  or  by  the 
discharge  of  ordnance. 

RASLE,  Fr.  This  word  is  used  in 
some  parts  of  France  to  signify  ratter, 
and  means  the  same  as  chevron. 

HAS  ROUTE,  Fr.  Father  Catrou,the 
Jesuit,  in  his  history  of  the  Mogul,  con¬ 
founds  this  word  with  rage-puge.  They 
probably  both  mean  the  same  as  Raju- 
poot,  which  sec. 

RASSEMBLER,  Fr.  to  collect  to¬ 
gether. 

K  assembler  dcs troupes,  Fr.  to  call 
troops  or  forces  together. 

K  assembler  les  debris (T une ar mi c, 
Fr.  to  collect  together  the  broken  parts, 
or  scattered  remnants  of  an  army.  It  is 
likewise  used  with  the  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  viz.  Tons  les soldats  disperses  se 
rassemblerent  autour  du  drapeau,  all 
the  soldiers  or  troops  that  had  been 
dispersed,  gathered  together  round  the 
standard  or  colours. 

Rassembi.  er  les  forces  (Tun  c he¬ 
ad,  Fr.  to  put  a  horse  well  upon  his 
haunches. 

RASSIEG F.R,  Fr.  to  besiege  again. 

R  A  So  IS,  Fr.  staje;  as  pain  rassis, 
stale  bread. 

Rassis,  Fr.  putting  fresh  nails  in  a 
horse’s  shoe. 

RASSURER,  Fr.  to  restore  confi¬ 
dence;  to  encourage;  to  invigorate. — • 
Quelques  soldats  commeufoient  ds'ebran • 
ler,  qna/id  I'exemple  de  leur  capiiaine 
les  rassnra,  some  soldiers  began  to  give 
way,  when  the  example  of  their  captain 
inspired  them  with  fresh  confidence. 
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RAT  {Rat,  Fr.)  an  animal  well  known 
in  most  countries;  and  in  this  country 
a  political  amphibious  thing  that  shifts 
quarters  and  changes  sides  according 
to  his  interest.  Hence  regency-rats, 
&c. 

Rats  are  often  used  in  military  opera¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  enterprises  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  fire  to  magazines  of 
gunpowder.  On  these  occasions  a  light¬ 
ed  match  is  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Marshal  V&uban  recommends, 
therefore,  that  the  walls  of  powder  ma¬ 
gazines  should  be  made  very  thick,  and 
the  passages  for  light  winding,  and  so 
narrow,  as  not  to  admit  him. 

Rat -tail's,  a  most  venomous  disease 
in  horses,  not  unlike  the  scratches. 

These  rat-tails  come  upon  the  back- 
sinews,  and  may  be  known  by  the  part 
being  without  hair,  from  two  or  three 
fingers  breadth  below  the  ham  to  the 
very  pas  tern -joint;  they  are  sometimes 
dry  and  sometimes  moist,  but  always 
accompanied  with  crusts  and  hard  cal¬ 
losities,  more  raised  than  the  rest  of  the 
leg;  when  moist,  they  exude  a  sharp 
humour. 

R  a.  j -tails,  as  well  as  scratches,  some¬ 
times  proceed  from  the  want  of  rubbing 
and  dressing,  and  sometimes  from  the 
-horse  being  too  well  kept,  without 
exercise.  Large  horses  are  most  subject 
to  this  disease. 

Rat  -tail.  A  horse  is  so  called  when 
tie  hasno  hair  upon  his  tail.  For  what 
reason  we  know  not,  this  natural  defect 
in  the  animal  has  been  brought  into 
fashion  by  some  singular  men,  who 
have  literally  stripped  the  tails  of  their 
horses,  to  give  them  this  horrid  look; 
and  in  order  to  appear  like  hackney 
coachmen  themselves,  they  wear  a  hea¬ 
vy  great  coat,  and  affect,  the  manners 
of  those  drivers. 

Rat,  Fr.  is  used  in  a  figurative 
sense,  viz.  Une  or  me  a  feu  a  pris  un 
rat,  a  musket  has  missed  fire. 

Rat,  Fr.  a  sort  of  floating  platform 
made  of  planks  which  are  tied  together 
upon  two  or  three  masts.  It  is  used 
in  calking  ships,  &c. 

Rat  ^island,  aplacenear  Scilly,  over¬ 
run  with  rats. 

RATE,  price, rank,  {faux,  taxe,  rang, 
volee,  Fr.)  price  fixed  on  any  thing,  al¬ 
lowance  settled,  degree,  &c. 

RATAN,  a  cane  used  by  serjeants 
of  companies,  &c.  in  drilling  the  men, 
and  with  which,  in  other  countries,  the 
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non-commissioned  officers,  and  private;, 
are  corrected  for  slight  offences. 

Rate  of  pay,  a  certain  settled  al¬ 
lowance  by  which  the  pay  of  the  army 
is  regulated. 

Abated  Rate,  a  deduction  from  the 
tax  on  property,  (a  tax  bearing  so  cru¬ 
elly  upon  the  British  army)  which  is 
made  in  favour  of  the  subalterns  of  re¬ 
giments,  leaving  on  an  average  about 
7§  per  cent,  to  be  paid  on  their  nett  re¬ 
ceipt. 

RATELfiE  du  butin,  Fr.  the  share  of 
the  booty. 

R ATELIER,  Fr.  a  rack  used  in  ar¬ 
mouries,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
fire  arms  arranged  in  proper  order. 

R  atelier,  Fr.  a  rack  in  a  stable  to 
put  hay,  &c.  also  a  row  of  jugs  or  pins 
to  hang  any  thing  upon. 

RATER,  Fr.  to  snap,  to  flash  in  the 
pan,  to  miss  tire.  Son  pisiolet  a  rate , 
his  pistol  has  missed  fire. 

Rater  son  ennemi,  Fr.  When  two 
persons  fight  and  the  pistolofone  misses 
fire,  the  French  say ;  11  a  rate  son  ennemi 
-—literally  he  has  flashed  upon  hk 
enemy. 

Rater  likewise  means,  figuratively, 
to  be  unsuccessful  in  an  application. — 
It  a  rale  sa  charge,  he  did  not  get  the 
commission. 

RATES  of  subsistence.  See  Pat. 

R  ATI  F1C  ATION ,  {Ratification,  F r.) 
the  act  of  ratifying  or  confirming.  Thus 
all  treaties  which  are  made  between 
contracting  parties,  whether -sovereigns 
or  generals  possessing  full  powers  to 
execute,  can  never  be  valid  until  the 
ratification  of  each  treaty  has  been  re¬ 
ciprocally  exchanged. 

To  RA  11  FA  ,  {Ratifier,  Fr.)  to  con¬ 
firm  ;  to  render  binding, 

RATION,  a  certain  allowance  which 
is  given  in  bread,  &c.  or  forage,  when 
troops  are  on  service,— for  an  officer  or 
soldier. 

Complete  Ration  of  the  small  Species. 
Flour,  or  bread  -  -  1L  lbs. 

Beef  -  ...  i 

Or  pork  -  -  -  a 

Peas  J  pint 

Butter,  gt  cheese  -  t  oz. 

Rice  -  -  -  -  1  oz. 

When  the  small  species  arenot  issued, 
l  j  lbs.  of  flour  or  bread,  with  li  lbs.  of 
beef,  or  1.0  oz.  of  pork,  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  ration;  or  3 lbs.  of  beef;  or  2lbs 
of  cheese ;  or  half  a  pound  of  rice,  forms 
a  complete  ration. 
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The  deductions  to  be  taken  for  pro¬ 
visions  from  the  pay  of  officers,  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  or  men,  are  the 
same  for  all  ranks,  and  in  all  corps, 
under  the  like  circumstances  of  service, 
when  serving  out  of  Great  Britain,  on 
stations  where  provisions  are  supplied 
by  tile  public:  also,  when  embarked  in 
transports  or  other  vessels  (except  when 
serving  as  marines);  also,  when  prison¬ 
ers  of  w ar  are  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  Great  Britain  ;  also  when  in  general 
hospitals,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
a  deduction  of  sixpence  per  day  is  made. 

A  deduction  of  three-pence  halfpenny 
is  made  from  the  pay  ot  every  non¬ 
commissioned officer  and  private  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  in  New  South  Wales,  or  Gibral¬ 
tar.  Non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  serving  as  marines,  shall  not  be 
liable  to  any  deduction  from  their  full 
pay  on  account  of  provisions. 

Ration  for  a  horse  on  home  service 
in  1756: — 14  lbs.  of  hay,  10  lbs.  of  oats, 
4  lbs.  of  straw;  for  which  a  stoppage 
■is  made  of  six-pence. 

The  French  use  the  same  term,  viz. 
Ration  do Join,  a  ration  of  hay.  Double 
ration,  double  ration.  Demi  ration,  a 
half  ration. 

R  atio n  (Tim  fatitassin,  Fr.  the  ra¬ 
tion  or  allowance  which  is  given  to  a 
foot  soldier.  During  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy  it  consisted  of  24  ounces  of  am¬ 
munition  bread,  one  pint  of  wine  or 
beer,  Paris  measure,  one  pound  of  beef, 
veal,  or  mutton. 

Ration  pour  les  troupes  de  la  mai- 
son  du  roi,  Fr.  tbe  ration  for  the  house¬ 
hold  troops  during  the  French  monar¬ 
chy,  consisted  of  two  brown  loaves  of 
twenty-two  ounces  each,  two  pints  of 
wine,  or  two  pints  of  cyder  or  beer, 
Paris  measure,  and  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  beef,  veal,  or  mutton. 

Ration  de  cavalcrie,  Fr.  Each  man 
belonging  to  the  old  French  cavalry 
received,  daily,  one  ration,  consisting 
of  thirty-six"  French  ounces  of  ammu¬ 
nition  bread,  one  pint  and  a  half  ot 
wine,'  cyder,  or  beer,  Paris  measure, 
and  two  pounds  of  beef,  veal,  or  mut¬ 
ton. 

Ration  de  dragons,  Fr.  1  lie  ration 
allowed  to  each  dragoon  in  the  old  j 
French  service,  consisted  ot  twenty-  ^ 
four  French  ounces  of  ammunition 
bread,  one  pound  and  a  hall  of  meat,  I 
one  pint  of  wine,  Paris  measure,  or  one 
pot  of  cyder  or  beer,  ditto. 
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Ration  de  fou  rr  age,  Fr.  A  ration 
of  forage  in  the  old  French  service,  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  pound  of  hay,  and  one 
bushel  of  oats,  Paris  measure. 

Rations  des  ojfxciers  du  regiment 
des gardes  Francoises,  Fr.  Rations  al¬ 
lowed  in  a  regiment  of  French  guards 
during  the  monarchy.  '1  hese  rations 
differed  very  considerably  from  those 
already  stated.  The  particulars  may 
be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Dictionnaire  Militaire,  page  255. 

RAT1SS01HS,  Fr.  graters  used  by 
the  men  employed  in  making  saltpetre. 

RATTLING  in  the  sheath,  a  term 
used  of  a  horse,  when  he  makes  a  noise 
in  the  skinny  part  of  his  yard. 

RATUKE,  Fr.  an  erasure;  a  scratch, 

Ratuke  ecri'cre,  Fr.  an  erasure 
made  with  the  pen. 

To  RAVAGE,  ( Ravagcr ,  Fr.)  to  do 
all  the  mischief  one  can  in  a  country 
by  force  of  arms,  or  other  ways. 

Ravages  of  war,  the  spoil,  plun¬ 
der,  or  waste,  made  by  contending  ar¬ 
mies  in  the  theatre  of  war. 

RAVALEMENT,  Fr.  a  slight 
strengthening  made  in  mason-work  or 
carpentry,  either  with  plaster  or  wood. 

HA  VALE  U,  Fr.  to  plaster  a  wall, 
&c. 

RAVELIN,  Fr.  See  Fortifica¬ 
tion. 

RAVELINS,  in  fortification,  are 
works  raised  on  the  counterscarp  be¬ 
fore  the  curtain  of  the  place,  and  serve 
to  cover  the  gates  ot  a  town,  and  the 
bridges.  They  consist  of  two  faces, 
forming  a  salient  angle,  and  are  defend¬ 
ed  by  the  faces  of  the  neighbouring 
bastions.  They  are  the  most  in  use  of 
all  out-works,  aud  are  by  the  soldiers 
most  commonly  called  half  moons,  or 
demi-lunes.  They  should  be  lower  than 
the  works  of  tbe  place,  that  they  may 
be  under  the  fire  of  the  besieged.  Their 
parapets,  as  those  of  all  out-works, 

|  should  be  cannon  proot;  that  is,  about 
IS  feet  thick. 

RAVIN,  Fr.  a  hollow  road;  a  bro¬ 
ken  pass,  &.C. 

RAVINE,  in  field  fortification,  a 
deep  hollow,  usually  formed  by  a  great 
flood,  or  long  continued  running  of  wa¬ 
ter;  frequently  turned  to  advantage  in. 
the  field. 

11A\  ITAILLER  une  place,  Fr.  to 
throw  stores,  ammunition,  and  provi¬ 
sions  into  a  fortified  place. 

Frijicipal  RAY,  in  perspective,  is 
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the  perpendicular  distance  between  the 
eye  and  the  vertical  plane,  or  table,  as 
some  call  it. 

RAY  6.  Fr.  rifled. 

Canon  M Fr.  rifle-barrel. 

RAYERE,  Fr.  a  loop-hole;  along 
and  narrow  cleft  in  the  wall  of  a  pri¬ 
son,  dungeon,  or  tower,  whereby  light 
and  air  are  partially  let  info  the  rooms. 

Les  R  a  y  e  r  es  a" vn  moulin  d'eau,  Fr. 
the  arms  or  stajrts  of  a  wheel  of  a  water¬ 
mill. 

RAYON,  Fr.  in  geometry,  radius. 

Rayon,  Fr.  the  spoke  or  staff  of  a 
wheel. 

Ravon  extSrieur,  f’r.  in  fortifica¬ 
tion,  a  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
center  of  the  place  to  the  flanked  angle 
of  a  bastion. 

Rayon  interieur,  Fr.  a  line  drawn 
from  the  center  of  the  place  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  bastion. 

RAW,  in  a  military  sense,  unsea- 
'soned,  unripe  in  skill,  wanting  know¬ 
ledge  in  military  tactics,  &c. 

Raw  tronps,  unexperienced  soldiers; 
men  who  have  been  little  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  arms.  This  term  is  ge¬ 
nerally  used  in  opposition  to  veteran 
troops.  A  cool  and  wise  general  will 
always  know  how  to  make  the  most  of 
that  part  of  his  army  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  raw  troops;  and  a  rash,  in¬ 
temperate  one  will  equally  miss  the 
proper  application  of  the  spirit  and 
manhood,  which  ignorance  of  danger, 
.and  confidence  of  success,  almost  al¬ 
ways  give.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant 
actions,  and  some  of  the  greatest  vic¬ 
tories  have  been  achieved  and  won  by 
means  of  that  da  ring  impetuosity,  which 
hurries  raw  troops  into  the  thickest  of 
an  enemy.  A  thousand  instances  might 
be  adduced  from  ancient  and  modern 
history,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this 
remark.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose,  to  refer  the  curious 
reader  to  the  bold  and  unexampled 
charge  which  was  made  against  the 
French  troops  in  Germany,  by  Elliot’s 
new  raised  light  horse.  The  laurels  of; 
Emsdorif  are  still  the  glory  of  ihe  15th 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  every  man 
who  has  the  honor  of  belonging  to  this 
distinguished  corps,  looks  back,  with  a 
spirit  ot  exalted  emulation,  at  the  re¬ 
corded  valour  of  their  raw  and  unex¬ 
perienced  predecessors. 

RAZED.  Any  works  or  fortifica¬ 
tions  when  demolished,  are  said  to  be 
razed. 
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RAZE,  Fr.  razed;  ruined;  cutclose 
to  the  ground. 

RAZEFORTS,  Fr.  forts-razing;  bul¬ 
wark-overthrowing. 

REACTION  {Reaction,  Fr.)  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  one  body  which  acts  upon  an¬ 
other,  whence  it  receives  its  action. 
For  instance,  when  a  billiard  ball  is 
driven  in  a  certain  direction,  and  hits 
against  the  cushion,  that  circumstance 
produces  the  action;  and  as  it  does 
not  remain  there,  but  rebounds  of  it¬ 
self  into  another  direction,  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  so  doing  produces  what  is 
called  reaction.  The  power  of  reaction 
is  invariably  equal  to  that  of  its  action; 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as 
action  without  reaction. 

READINESS,  a  state  of  alertness;  a 
promptitude  for  action. 

To  hold  one’s  self  in  Readiness,  to 
be  prepared,  in  consequence  of  some 
previous  order,  to  march  at  a  moment’s 
notice. 

READY,  a  word  of  command  in 
platoon  firing,  being  a  contraction  of 
Make  ready.  See  M  a  n  u  a  l  . 

Ready,  prepared;  prompt,  or  in¬ 
clined  to. 

To  make  Re  ad  y,  to  prepare.  In  the 
platoon  exercise,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
firings  by  battalion  or  companies,  &C. 
to  take  the  first  posture  or  position  for 
firing. 

R  EAFAN,  the  royal  banner  or  flag  of 
the  Danes;  so  called  from  a  raven  em¬ 
broidered  upon  it  by  Kine  Ladbroke’s 
da  tigh  ter. 

REALE,  \  Fr.  the  largest  or 

Galere  R£ale,$  principal  galley 
used  in  Catholic  countries,  is  so  called. 
The  first  galley  belonging  to  the  pope 
is  called  Reale,  because  it  takes  prece¬ 
dence  of  all  vessels,  in  the  service  of 
the  different  Roman  Catholic  powers. 

REAR,  in  a  general  acceptation,  any 
thing  situated  or  placed  behind  ano¬ 
ther.  The  term  is  variously  used  in 
military  matters. 

Hear  of  an  army  signifies  in  gene¬ 
ral  the  hindermost  part  of  an  army, 
battalion,  regiment,  squadron,  or  com¬ 
pany,  &e.  Generally  the  third  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  a  large  body  of  forces, 
which  consists  of  an  advanced  guard, 
a  main  body  and  a  rear  guard. 

REARg-Marrf,  a  certain  proportion  of 
an  army  or  regiment,  which  acts,  in  va¬ 
rious  capacities,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  extent  of  military 
5  Q 
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operations.  The  mar  guard  of  an  army 
is  often  the  reserve,  &c.  The  rear 
guard  of  a  regiment  is  usually  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  strag¬ 
glers,  &c.  rl  he  old  grand  guards  of 
the  camp,  always  form  the  rear-guard 
of  the  army,  and  are  to  see  that  every 
thing  comes  safe  to  the  new  camp.  See 
Guard. 

Hear  line,  of  an  army  encamped,  is 
always  1 200  feet  at  least  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  line;  both  of  which  run  parallel  to 
the  front  line,  as  also  to  the  reserve. 

Rear  rank.  When  a  regiment, 
troop,  or  company,  is  drawn  up  two  or 
three  deep,  the  last  line  of  men  is  called 
the  rear  rank. 

Rear  ranks,  all  the  ranks  of  a  line, 
regiment,  troop,  or  company,  which 
are  ranged  in  order  behind  the  front 
rank.  When  troops  are  drawn  up 
three  deep,  the  second  rank  is  called 
center  rank. 

Rear  rank  take  open  order,  a  word 
of  command  which  is  given  in  tlie  ma¬ 
nual  and  other  parade  exercises.  It  is 
likewise  used  in  marching  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  at  a  review,  or  on  guard  moun¬ 
ting,  &c.  See  Open  Order. 

Rear  half-files,  are  the  three  hinder- 
most  ranks  of  the  battalion,  when  it  is 
drawn  up  six  deep. 

Rear  front.  When  a  battalion, 
troop,  or  company,  is  faced  about,  and 
stands  in  that  position,  it  is  then  said  to 
be  rear  front.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  through  oversight,  forgetfulness,  or 
ignorance  and  confusion,  troopsareso 
clubbed,  that,  on  the  deployment  of  a 
column,  the  different  troops  and  com¬ 
panies  not  only  lose  their  stations  in  the 
line  of  original  formation,  bur  the  rear 
rank  men  stand  where  the  front-rank- 
men  ought  to  be;  in  the  latter  case, 
they  appear  rear-front  This  error 
can  be  easily  remedied,  by  counter¬ 
marching  the  several  troops  or  com¬ 
panies. 

Rear  rank  lengthening  out  aline. 
It  is  observed  in  Part  iheIVth,  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations,  that  although 
a  single  battalion  may,  by  opening  its 
companies  and  files,  from  3  deep  form  2 
deep,  by  introducing  its  rear  rank  into 
the  other  two,  yet  a  considerable  line 
posted,  which  is  to  be  lengthened  out  to 
one  or  both  flanks  by  its  rear  rank, 
must,  to  greater  advantage,  perforin 
such  operation,  by  each  company 
wheeling  the  subdivisions  of  its  rear 
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rank  backward,  and  facing  to  the  hand 
thev  are  to  march  to ;  the  last  rank  of 
eacli  company  closes  up  to  its  first;  the 
subdivisions  of  each  battalion  move  up 
to  open  distances  from  their  respective 
head  ones,  and  from  each  other;  offi¬ 
cers  from  the  rear  are  appointed  to 
command  them;  those  of  each,  or  of 
even  two  battalions,  being  considered 
as  a  battalion,  they  march  on  in  co¬ 
lumn,  and  prolong  the  line.  By  this 
mode  of  lengthening  out  the  line,  the 
two  front  ranks  remain  undisturbed, 
and  they  protect  the  movement  which 
is  made  unseen  behind  them. 

REARWARD,  the  last  troop  or 
company. 

REASON  or  RAISING  Piece,  in 
building,  that  part  upon  which  the 
rafters  rest. 

RfLARPENTAGE,  Fr.  a  second 
land  survey. 

RfLATTELER ,  Fr.  to  put  to  again. 

Eire  cn  REATU,  Fr.  to  be  impeach¬ 
ed  of  a  crime. 

REBEEWAR,  Ind.  Sunday. 

REBEL,  (Rcbelle,  Fr.)  any  one  guil¬ 
ty  of  rebellion. 

.ScRebeller,  Fr.  to  rebel. 

REBELLION,  a  traitorous  taking 
up  of  arms  against  the  king  by  his  own 
natural  subjects,  or  of  those  who  are 
bound  to  bear  faithful  allegiance  to 
him  and  to  his  government;  lienee  cal¬ 
led  open  rebellion. 

REBOUN  D,  the  act  of  flying  back 
in  consequence  of  motion  impressed 
and  resisted  by  a  greater  power. 

A  REBOURS,  Fr.  in  reverse. 

Fortification  d  Rebours,  Fr.  a  for¬ 
tification  thrown  up  in  reverse. 

REBRtDER,  Fr.  to  bridle  again. 

Le  REBUT,  Fr.  the  refuse,  the 
scum,  &c. 

Lc  Rebut  du  peuple,  Fr.  the  refuse, 
the  dregs  of  the  people. 

Papier  de  Rebut,  Fr.  waste  paper. 

REBUTANT,  Fr.  repulsing;  repel¬ 
ling; — Hence 

Air  Rebutant,  Fr.  a  repulsing  or 
repelling  look. 

RECEIPT,  a  voucher,  given  or  ta¬ 
ken  for  anything  received  or  given. 
Soldiers,  who  cannot  write,  subscribe 
their  marks;  in  which  cases  the  pay- 
serjeants,  or  some  trusty  persons,  wit¬ 
ness  the  signature.  Captains  of  troops 
and  companies  should  be  particularly 
minute  on  this  head,  as  illiterate  minds 
are  naturally  full  of  suspicion;  and,  ia 
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many  instances,  soldiers  have  been 
found  unprincipled  enough  to  deny 
their  marks.  See  Vouchers. 

Receipts  of  officers,  soldiers,  mid 
seamen ;  for  the  purchase  of  stock, 
bank  bills,  or  promissory  note'  legally 
stamped,  or  for  releases  on  stamped 
deeds,  are  duty  free.  Acknowledg¬ 
ments  in  letters  of  the  receipt  of  any 
notes,  bills,  or  securities  for  money,  are 
not  liable  to  duty. 

To  RECEIVE,  in  a  military  sense, 
to  wait  the  approach  of  a  friend  or  foe. 

To  R  ecei  v  e  an  enemy,  to  make  the 
best  disposition  possible  of  troops,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  attack  of 
an  enemy  that  is  advancing  against 
them. 

To  Receive  a  general  or  reviewing 
officer,  to  be  drawn  up  according  to 
regulations  which  are  laid  down,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  compliments 
that  are  due  to  the  rank  of  a  superior, 
or  commanding  officer.  For  the  me¬ 
thod  in  which  a  general  is  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  cavalry  corps  and  infantry 
regiments  on  the  British  establishment, 
see  Cavalry  Regulations. 

RECEEER,  Fr.  See  Resceper. 

RECEPTACLE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  bason 
into  which  several  conduits  of  aque¬ 
ducts,  or  conduit  pipes,'  are  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed 
through  other  channels.  Fliis  work  is 
also  called  conserve,  Fr.  conservatory, 

RECEPTION  d'un  officier  dans  i in 
corps,  Fr.  a  ceremony  which  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  old  French  service,  ,when 
an  officer  first  joined.  This  w’as  done 
by  beat  of  drum  in  front  of  the  compa¬ 
ny.  The  officer,  being  dressed,  accou¬ 
tred,  and  armed,  according  to  regula¬ 
tion,  faced  towards  his  men,  and  as 
soon  as  the  drums  had  ceased,  took  off 
his  hat  to  his  commanding  officer,  who 
did  the  same  to  him,  addressing  the 
company  in  the  following  terms: — 

Da  par  le  roi.  Soldats,  vous  recon- 
noitrez  M....  pour  votre  capitaine,  ou 
pour  lieutenant,  de  la  compagnie,  et  vous 
lui  obeirez  en  tout  ce  qu'il  vous  ordon- 
nera  pour  le  service  du  roi,  en  cette  qua- 
lit  e. 

From  the  king!  or  pursuant  to  the 
king’s  will. — Soldiers,  you  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  M....  to  be  captain,  or  lieute¬ 
nant,  of  the  company,  and  you  will 
obey  whatever  orders  or  commands  he 
may  issue,  in  that  capacity,  for  the 
good  of  the  king’s  service. 
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When  a  colonel  or  major  was  recei¬ 
ved  at  the  head  of  a  corps,  the  word 
soldats,  soldiers,  was  altered  into  mes¬ 
sieurs,  gentlemen-,  the  latter  term  in¬ 
cluding  both  officers  and  men.  On 
this  occasion  the  corps  of  captains  and 
subalterns  formed  a  circle ;  round  them 
stood  the  serjeants  drawn  up  in  the 
same  manner,  and  beyond  the  serjeants, 
the  drummers,  &c.  The  different  cir¬ 
cles  being  concentrical  to  each  other. 
The  field  officer,  who  was  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  or  to  take  command,  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  whole,  surrounded  by  the 
principal  officers  of  the  regiment. 

RECEfTE,  Fr.  a  trough,  hich 
persons  employed  in  preparing  saltpe¬ 
tre,  &c.  place  beneath  tubs  filled  with 
broken  rubbish,  ashes,  &c.  for  .he 
purpose  of  receiving  the  liquid  that  is 
filtered  through. 

RECHANGE,  Fr.  reserved;  kept 
for  occasional  need  ;  in  store;  hence 
des  cirmes  de  rechange,  arms  kept  in 
store. 

RECHARGE,  a  renewal  of  the 
charge  or  attack. 

Recharge  d'armd  d  feu,  Fr.  a  se¬ 
cond  charge  or  loading  of  a  fire-arm 
immediately  after  the  first  has  been 
fired.  In  proportion  as  these  charges 
increase,  the  quantity  of  powder  is  les¬ 
sened  ;  and  when  the  piece  has  been 
fired  ten  or  twelve  times  successively, 
it  must  be  cooled  or  refreshed. 

RfLCHAUD,  Fr.  a  chaffing  dish,  or 
pan  used  for  various  purposes,  particu¬ 
larly  during  a  siege.  They  are  filled 
with  burning  materials,  and  hung  in 
different  parts  of  the  walls,  so  as  to 
throw  light  into  the  ditches,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  surprizes. 

RECHERCHE  de  couverture,  Fr. 
the  repair  which  takes  place  when  fresh 
tiles  or  slates  are  put  upon  a  roof,  and 
the  plaster  work,  &c.  is  restored. 

Recherche  de  pave,  Fr.  the  repair¬ 
ing  of  a  pavement,  or  paved  road,  by 
putting  fresh  stones  where  the  old  ones 
are  broken. 

REGHERCHER,  Fr.  to  seek  after; 
to  court;  hence  rechercher  l’ alliance 
d’un  Prince,  ou  d’une  nation  par  des 
voies  honnetes,  et  non  par  la  corruption  ; 
to  seek  or  court  the  alliance  of  a  prince, 
or  of  a  nation,  in  a  fair  and  open  man¬ 
ner,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
base  tricks  of  corruption. 

RECHUTE,  Fr.  literally  means  a 
second  fall ;  but  in  fortification  it  tfie- 
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nifies  a  greater  elevation  of  the  rampart 
in  those  spots  where  it  is  likely  to  he 
commanded. 

KECIF,  Fr.  note  or  voucher  given 
fora  leposit. 

RECIPELIE  ferrum ,  to  receive  the 
weapon  or  sword.  This  expression 
signified,  among  the  ancient  Homans, 
the  sentence  of  death  which  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  by  the  people,  against  a 
vanquished  gladiator.  The  instant  he 
fell  under  it,  he  voluntarily  exposed 
his  chest  to  have  the  dagger  plunged 
into  him. 

If  £C1  PI  ANGLE,  Fr.  recipient  an¬ 
gle.  A  geometrical  instrument,  which 
is  much  used  among  the  French,  for 
taking  the  quantities  of  angles,  espe¬ 
cially  in  drawing  plans  of  fortification. 
It  consists  of  two  moveable  rules  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  square  rule.  The 
center  of  one  of  its  hands  is  marked 
by  a  semi-circle,  which  is  divided  into 
180  degrees. 

UECIPIENDAIRE,  Fr.  one  who 
offers  himself  for  any  office  or  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Reciprocal  Figures,  in  geometry, 
are  such  as  have  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  of  the  ratio  in  both  figures. 

Reciprocal  Proportion  is  when 
in  four  numbers,  the  fourth  is  leaser 
than  the  second,  by  as  much  as  the 
third  is  greater  thau  the  first,  and  vice 
versa. 

RECKONING,  computation,  cal¬ 
culation;  accounts  of  debtor  and  cre¬ 
ditor;  also  money  charged  by  an  host. 
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Short  Reckonin  gs.  According  to 
Sully,  minister  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  short  reckonings  are  account* 
with  thp  man,  and  not  with  his  execu- 
|tors.  This  wise  legislator,  (who  reco¬ 
vered  the  finances  <  f  his  country  by  an 
'honest  application  of  private  rules  to 
public  regulations),  always  considered, 
jthat  it  was  much  ea-i<  r  to  obtain  an 
account  of  one  thousand  pounds  than 
of  one  million;  and  that  in  the  event 
of  defalcation,  securities  were  more  ac¬ 
cessible  after  twelve  months  than  after 
■  twelve  years.  No  nation  ever  stood 
i  more  in  need  of  the  rigid  exercise  of 
these  sound  principles  than  poor  Old 
Eng  and ! 

ftECOGN'ISLTNG,  an  old  term, 

used  by  some  (•  .glish  military  writers, 
signifying  recoi  ■  jitring,  which  see. 

RLCOIL,  ( 'read,  Fr.)  a  falling  back. 
The  retrograde  motion  made  by  any 
piece  ot  fne  arms  on  being  discharged, 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  rariried  air 
pressing  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
pand  itself  with  freedom.  This  term 
is  generally  applicable  to  fire-arms,  es¬ 
pecially  to  pie.  s  of  ordnance,  which 
are  always  suby  ct  to  a  recoil,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size-,  and  the  charge  they 
contain,  &c.  Guns,  whose  vents  are  a 
little  foiward  in  the  chase,  recoil  most, 
’[■©-lessen  the  recoil  of  a  gun,  the  plat- 
torms  are  generally  made  sloping  to¬ 
wards  the  embrasures  of  the  battery. 

To  Recoil,  (reader,  Fr.)  to  fall 
back,  to  run  back  in  consequence  of 
resistance  or  repercussion. 


The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  Little  Bombardier. 
Recoil  of  Field  Guns  on  Travelling  Carriages,  on  Elm  Planks. 


Nature. 

Charge. 

1  Shot, 
at  1°  30' 
Elevation 

2  Shot, 
at  i®  30' 
Elevation. 

Case  Shot, 
at  3®  43' 
Elevation. 

lbs.  02. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

12  Pr.  Med. 

4  0 

12 

23 

8f 

6  Pr.  Heavy 

2  0 

7 

1  1 

6  Pr.  Light 

1  -8 

12 

•  21 

10 

3  Prs.  Heavy 

1  0 

5 

31 
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Recoil  of  Land  Service  Iron  Mortars , 
on  Iron  Beds. 

Ft.  In. 

13-Inch,  with  a  charge  of  6  lbs. — 4  2| 

10-Inch, - 3  lbs. — 2  10 

8-Inch, - 1  lb.9oz.3  10 

RECOLLECTION,;!  modeof  think¬ 
ing,  whereby  those  ideas  sought  after 
by  the  mind,  are  brought  again  to  view. 
A  retentive  memory,  and  a  cool  col¬ 
lected  presence  of  mind  are  necessary 
qualities  in  every  good  officer;  and 
military  men  should  often  exercise  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  in  order  to  become 
instantly  familiar  with  what  they  have 
formerly  studied,  and  occasionally 
practised.  For  memory,  like  every 
thing  else,  acquires  strength,  and  fs 
increased,  by  cultivation.  Memoria,  ut 
in  aeleris  rebus,  colendo  uugetur. 

Necessary  RECOLLECTIONS  for 
the  exercise  of  a  battalion,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Rules  ami  Regulations. 

It  appears,  that  the  front  of  any  di¬ 
vision  or  body  is,  in  ordinary  paces  of 
30  inches,  nearly  3-4ths  of  the  number 
of  files  of  which  it  is  composed. — 
That  the  circumference  of  the  quarter 
circle  which  it  describes,  is  in  wheeling 
paces  of  33  inches,  the  same  as  the 
number  of  files  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed — That  the  number  of  files  being 
once  ascertained  in  each  division,  the 
officer  commanding  it  must,  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  recollect  the  number  of  paces 
that  are  equal  to  his  front ;  also  the 
number  of  wheeling  paces  which  the 
flank  man  must  take  to  complete  the 
quarter  circle;  also  the  spare  time, 
which  he  has  to  regulate  the  halt,  march, 
ot  his  division  after  wheel  in  u. 

I  he  field  officers  and  adjutants  must 
always  recollect  the  number  of  paces 
the  front  of  the  battalion  and  its  divi¬ 
sions  occupy,  in  order  to  take  up 
ground  exactly  in  all  formations. 

R  E,CO LLEiVI ENT,  Fr.  A  re-ex¬ 
amination  of  witnesses  (especially  when 
they  have  not  deposed  fully,  or  plainly 
enough)  before  they  are  confronted 
with  those  they  have  accused. 

Recoller  de  Tcmoins,  Fr.  to  re¬ 
examine  witnesses. 

To  RECOMMEND.  When  a  young 
gentleman  wishes  to  enter  into  the 
British  army,  his  first  object  is  to  get 
well  recommended  for  mat  purpose. 
It  is  a  regulation,  that  none  under  the 
rank  of  held  officer  in  the  regulars  can 
recommend  a  person  so  circumstanced. 
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Fie  must  state,  that  from  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  he  believes  the  young 
candidate  to  be  perfectly  qualified  to 
hold  a  commission  in  his  Majesty’sser- 
vice.  The  person  who  recommends  is 
responsible  to  the  commander  in  chief 
for  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
candidate. 

RECOMMENDATION,  in  a  mi¬ 
litary  sense,  a  certificate,  stating  an 
individual  to  be  properly  qualified  for 
a  situation  in  the  army.  This  certi¬ 
ficate  must  be  signed  by  a  field  officer 
in  the  regulars,  addressed  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  regiment,  by 
whom  it  is  forwarded  to  the  comman¬ 
der  in  chief,  who  lays  the  name  of  the 
person  recommended  before  the  king. 

Book  of  Recommendation,  a 
book  of  entry  which  is  kept  in  public 
offices,  and  by  army  agents,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  names  of  such  officers, 
or  candidates  for  commissions,  as  have 
been  recommended  to  the  commander 
in  chief  for  his  Majesty’s  approba¬ 
tion. 

RECOMPENSES  militaires,  Fr. 
See  Military  Rewards. 

RECONNOISSANCE,  Fr.  the  act 
of  reconnoitering. 

Reconnoitre  une  place,Yr.  to  re¬ 
connoitre  a  fortified  town  or  place. 

RECONNOITRE,  ( reconnoitre ,  Fr. ) 
to  view,  to  examine. 

Parties  ordered  to  reconnoitre,  are 
to  observe  the  country  and  the  enemy ; 
to  remark  the  routes,  conveniences, 
and  inconveniences  of  the  first;  the 
position,  march,  or  forces  of  the  se¬ 
cond.  In  either  case,  they  should  have 
an  expert  geographer,  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  plans  readily:  he  should  be  the 
best  mounted  of  thewhole,  that  in  case 
the  enemy  happen  to  scatter  the  es- 
corte,  he  may  save  his  works  and  ideas. 

All  parties  that  go  for  reconnoitring 
only,  should  be  but  few  in  number.  In 
general  the  number  should  not  exceed 
12  or  20  men.  An  officer,  be  his 
rank  what  it  will,  cannot  decline  going 
with  so  few  under  his  command  :  the 
honour  is  amply  made  up  by  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  expedition;  which  is 
frequently  of  the  most  interesting  con¬ 
sequence,  and  the  most  proper  to  re-, 
commend  the  prudence,  bravery,  and 
address,  of  any  officer  that  has  the  good 
fortune  to  succeed. 

It  is  previously  necessary,  that  the 
officer  ordered  on  this  duty  should  be 
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well  acquainted  with  the  country,  thej 
roads,  and  the  distance  of  the  enemy,  j 
His  party  must  consist  of  men  of  ap-j 
roved  fidelity,  part  of  whom  should! 
e  disguised.  This  detachment  must] 
march  off  in  the  night.  The  men  must 
have  strict  orders  neither  to  smoke  to-  ■ 
bacco,  make  a  noise,  nor  speak.  Thej 
officer  must  be  provided  with  two 
guides,  who  are  to  be  strictly  interro¬ 
gated,  but  are  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  route  in  contemplation.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  this  kind  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  subsistence  fortwoor  three 
days.  The  horses  are  to  be  fed  every 
two  or  three  leagues,  for  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  that  they  should  be  alw ays 
fresh  and  fit  for  duty.  The  officer  will 
take  care  never  to  halt,  but  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  any  road,  and  also  take 
every  precaution  to  prevent  his  being 
surprised,  whilst  his  horses  are  feed¬ 
ing,  &c. 

RECONNOITRING,  ( la  recon¬ 
naissance  ,  Fr.)  orders  and  instructions 
to  be  observed  in.  We  have  been  fa¬ 
voured  by  a  very  ingenious  and  intel¬ 
ligent  correspondent,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  directions,  which  were  digested  by 
the  late  Major  general  Roy,  F.  R.  S. 
and  A.  S.  S.  and  issued  as  instructions 
to  be  followed  by  officers  and  engineers 
in  examining,  describing,  representing 
and  reporting,  any  country,  district, 
or  particular  spot  of  ground. 

First,  As  the  encampments,  marches, 
and  every  possible  movement,  proper 
for  an  army  to  make  in  the  field,  en¬ 
tirely  depend  on  a  just  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country,  the  greatest 
care  and  exactness  should  be  observed 
in  examining  minutely  the  face  of  that 
country,  and  from  time  to  time,  to 
make  proper  memorandums  of  every 
variety  of  the  ground ;  whether  the 
face  of  the  ground  be  flat  and  level,  or 
interrupted  with  hollows  and  deep 
vales,  always  mentioning  the  nature  of 
,  the  soil  in  either,  whether  dry  or  wet, 
clay  or  sand,  rocky,  stoney,  or  smooth, 
in  tillage  or  in  grass;  if  enclosed,  the 
nature  of  the  fences,  and  largeness  of 
the  enclosures ;  where  woody,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  wood,  whether  thick  and 
impassable,  copse,  or  CTown  timber, 
and  open ;  the  extent  of  the  w  ood  ;  or 
if  cut  by  few7  or  many  roads.  - 

If  there  are  any  bogs  or  morasses,  to 
be  particularly  exact  in  expressing  the 
nature  of  either,  both  as  to  their  size 
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and  extent,  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  east  to  west;  if  deep  and  impas¬ 
sable,  or  capable  of  being  traversed, 
with  very  little  labour,  by  foot  or 
iiorse.  Where  there  are  meadows,  to 
observe  the  above  directions  in  de¬ 
scribing  them. 

In  all  places,  where  the  country  is 
cut  by  valleys  or  hollows,  to  be  as  ex¬ 
plicit  as  possible  in  conveying  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  bottom  and  banks  of  the 

said  valley'. 

Second,  carefully  to  follow  the  line 
of  the  principal  roads,  in  the  several 
bendings  and  turnings,  marking  the 
breadth;  and  at  every7  half  mile’s  dis¬ 
tance,  minutely  expressing  every  va¬ 
riation  or  change  that  happens  in  the 
road  ;  if  narrow  or  hollow,  the  depth 
of  the  hollow,-  if  broken  or  impassabie: 
leading  through  or  near  any  road  or 
cover,  and  how  far  it  may  continue 
through  or  close  to  that  cover.  If  the 
ground  on  both  or  one  side  of  the  road, 
w  ill  admit  of  shunning  the  above  in- 
con  veniency,  by  quitting  the  road,  and 
making  openings  through  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  fields.  To  be  particularly  at¬ 
tentive  to  mark  every  lane,  cross-road, 
or  communication,  that  either  crosses 
the  great  road,  or  may  lead  from  the 
right  or  left  of  it ;  mentioning  the  dis¬ 
tance  w  here  they  run  off  in  right  or  left, 
with  what  place  or  places  they  com¬ 
municate,  and  how  far  they  go.  When 
you  come  to  a  farm-house,  small  vil¬ 
lage,  or  country  town,  to  be  particular 
and  exact  in  describing  the  situation 
and  extent  of  either,  by  mentioning 
the  number  of  houses  and  barns,  and 
how  supplied  with  water. 

Third,  All  rivers  or  waters,  great  or 
small,  to  be  examined  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  exactness;  marking 
every  where  their  breadth  and  depth, 
in  floods  and  ordinary  water,  natureof 
their  bottom,  height  of  their  banks, 
nature  of  thesoil  on  both  sides,  and  the 
access  to  the  banks,  if  easy  or  dif¬ 
ficult. 

The  above  directions  to  be  strictly 
observed  in  mentioning  and  inserting 
every  ford  across  any  river  or  rivulet; 
and  all  bridges  to  be  particularly  de¬ 
scribed,  whether  stone,  brick,  or  tim¬ 
ber,  number  of  arches,  with  the  width 
of  each;  thickness  of  the  parapet;  if 
the  communications  to  the  bridge  are 
free,  and  on  commanding  ground,  and 
the  natureof  the  command. 
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Fourth,  If  thesurfaceof  the  country 
be  mountainous,  or  only  broken  by 
gentle  heights ;  to  describe  and  mi¬ 
nutely  express  the  nature  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  as  to  their  ascent  and  height, 
in  what  direction  they  run,  and  how 
far;  where  broken,  or  cut  by  hollows 
and  waters  ;  where  covered  by  woods 
or  waters,  or  any  other  obstructions. 

If  the  country  be  cut  with  rising 
grounds,  to  be  very  particular  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  same  mode  of  describing 
them. 

Fifth,  In  reconnoitring,  never  to 
trust  any  thing  to  memory,  but  con¬ 
stantly  to  sketch  and  mark  memoran¬ 
dums  with  method,  and  regularly  in 
travelling  the  road,  and  from  time  to 
time,  at  stated  distances,  to  collect, 
digest,  enlarge,  and  vary  thqse  memo¬ 
randums  and  sketches  before  quitting 
the  ground,  so  that  every  thing  may 
be  as  correct,  explicit,  and  expressive 
as  possible.  Great  and  many  are  the 
inconveniences  that  continually  arise 
from  not  duly  attending  to  this  pre¬ 
caution,  and  trusting  too  much  to 
one’s  own  memory;  which  should 
therefore  be  avoided. 

Sixth,  At  first  setting  out,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  measure  a  long  base,  and  in¬ 
tersect  the  most  convenient  objects, 
and  as  frequently  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  will  permit,  to  make  proper 
measurements  and  cheques  to  the 
series  of  triangles  in  their  proper  po¬ 
sition. 

In  ah  enclosed  country,  the  only 
exact  and  useful  method  today  down 
such,  is  to  trace  the  roads  with  the 
greatest  exactness  and  accuracy ;  al¬ 
ways  remembering,  that  in  military 
maps,  nothing  should  ever  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  guess  or  random  ;  and  that 
the  space  of  one  quarter  of  a  mile  truly 
laid  clown,  is  far  more  useful,  than  an 
imperfect  and  loose  representation  of 
an  entire  country. 

Seventh,  When  ordered  to  survey  a 
ground  far  an  encampment,  the  sur¬ 
vey  should  at  least  contain  three  miles- 
diameter;  in  which  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  with  the  greatest  minuteness, 
every  particular  above-mentioned,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  wa¬ 
ter;  if  easy  to  be  come  at,  if  plenty 
and  good,  in  rivers,  rivulets,  springs, 
and  ponds  of  water ;  if  clear  and  soft, 
or  muddy  or  hard. 

.Eighth,  To  be  particularly  attentive 
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to  the  produce  of  each  part  of  a  court* 
try,  and  how  inhabited;  if  abounding 
in  grass  or  hay,  or  only  for  pasture;  if 
chiefly  in  corn,  and  what  quantities  of 
hay  and  straw  are  generally  thought 
to  be  in  the  country ;  of  all  which  par¬ 
ticulars  you  may  be  easily  informed 
after  some  acquaintance  with  a  judi¬ 
cious  countryman. 

Ninth,  Every  representation  must 
be  laid  down  to  a  particular  fixed 
scale:  when  it  is  necessary  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  spot  of  ground,  proper  for  an 
encampment  or  any  particular  ma¬ 
noeuvre  for  the  troops,  the  best  scale 
is  one  of  500  yards  to  an  inch,  which 
is  sufficient  to  shew  every  part  in  its 
just  proportion,  and  to  express  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  nature  of  the  surface. 

General  sketches  of  a  country  may 
be  laid  down  to  a  scale  of  two  inches 
to  a  mile;  and  when  the  sketch  is  fi¬ 
nished,  the  miles  must  be  constantly 
marked  along  the  roads  with  red  fi¬ 
gures. 

We  cannot  quit  this  important  ar¬ 
ticle  without  endeavouring  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  and  understanding  of 
every  officer  in  the  British  service, 
from  the  commander  in  chief  of  an 
army,  to  the  head  of  a  detached  par¬ 
ty, -the  necessity  of  taking  the  most 
minute  information,  respecting  tha 
state  and  condition  of  an  enemy,  be¬ 
fore  he  is  marched  against  or  attacked. 
The  act  of  reconnoitring  requires  not 
only  great  presence  of  mind,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  ground,  and  an  accurate  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances,  but  also  a 
daring  and  unshaken  soul. — Previous 
to  the  assault  of  a  place,  it  is,  above 
all,  indispensably  necessary,  that  the 
different  parts  of  its  fortifications 
should  be  scrupulous!}'-  examined. 
The  depth  of  its  ditches,  and  the 
height  of  its  walls,  must  be  ascertain¬ 
ed  ;  for  although  a  breach  may  have 
been  effected,  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  the  assault  is  practicable. 
Had  these  particulars  been  attended 
to  in  India,  we  should  not  have  had 
to  lament  the  untimely  fate  of  so 
many  brave  and  gallant  countrymen, 
wh  >  fell  before  Bhurtpore;  nor  should 
we  have  to  lament  the  melancholy  is¬ 
sue  of  our  attack  upon  Walcheren,  had 
an  extended  system  of  reconnoitring 
been  adopted.  It  is  not  our  province 
to  enter  at  large  into  the  operations  of 
our  generals;  but  it -is  certainly  our 
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duty  to  point  out,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  the  means  which  can  be  adopt¬ 
ed  to  forward  the  business  of  war,  at 
the  least  expence  of  human  blood  and 
industry. 

RECONQUER,  ( reconquerir ,  Fr.) 
to  regain  ;  to  retake  by  force  of  arms. 

RECONQUEST,  {reconquSle,  Fr.) 
any  thing  regained  by  force;  hence 
pays  reconguis,  a  reconquered  country. 

RECOU PEMENT,  Fr.  a  large  re¬ 
cess  made  in  a  wall  or  building. 

RECOUPES,  fr.  shards;  waste  or 
rubble  of  stones. 

Poudre  de  Recoupes,  Fr.  pounded 
rubble  which  is  mixed  with  mortar  to 
resemble  the  stone. 

To  RECOVER  arms,  a  position  of 
the  firelock  when  the  piece  is  held  with 
the  lock  equal  to  the  left  shoulder,  and 
the  sling  to  the  front.  The  steadi¬ 
ness  of  soldiers  is  frequently  proved  by 
bringing  them  to  the  recover,  after  the 
word  present. 

To  bring  to  the  ufcov er.  See  Re¬ 
cover  Arms. 

RECOUSSE,  Fr.  rescue;  help.  The 
French  make  use  of  this  expression, 
when  soldiers,  contrary  to  law  and  the 
rules  of  war,  have  seized  upon  the  cat¬ 
tle,  grain,  &c.  and  are  carrying  their 
booty  away;  in  which  case,  an  alarm 
is  given,  and  the  civil  powers  dispatch 
persons  after  the  plunderers  to  rescue 
the  property  which  has  been  thus 
taken  by  violence.  The  party  sent 
on  this  business,  is  said  to  be  gone  d 
la  recousse  — Hence  alter  d  la  rccousse, 
to  go  out  for  the  express  purpose  of 
rescuing  stolen  goods  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  marauders. 

Droit  de  Recousse,  Fr.  a  right 
which  is  vested  in  everv  individual,  to 
rescue  or  get  back  w  hat  has  been  un 
justly  taken  from  him. 

RECOUVREMENT,  Fr.  a  sort  of 
hem  or  border  which  :s  made  to  a 
work,  in  order  to  lit  it  to  something 
else. 

RECRUITING,  a  term  prefixed 
to  certain  corps  and  districts,  which 
are  specifically  established  for  the  re¬ 
cruiting  service. 

lhe  recruiting  Corps,  profess¬ 
edly  so  called,  and  having  place  in 
the  army  list,  consisted  of  Ogle's,  Isft’s, 
Bradshaw's ,  Nugent's,  Sir  V ere  Hunt's, 
Macdonald's,  and  Armstrong's,  i  here 
formerly  were  several  others  during  the 
course  of  the  late  war,  viz.  the  Hon. 
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George  Hanger's,  Steele's,  French’s  le¬ 
vy,  See. 

Recruiting  Districts.  These  were 
established  in  1802,  and  consist  of 
eighteen  divisions,  whose  head  quar¬ 
ters  are  at  specified  towns  and  places 
in  Great  Britain.  The  object  is  to 
produce  an  uniform  system  for  the 
better  recruiting  of  his  M ajesty’s  forces 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

An  inspecting  field  officer  is  sta¬ 
tioned  in  each  district  for  the  purpose 
of  commanding  them. 

These  inspecting  field-officers  are 
authorised  to  give  an  intermediate  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  recruits  whom  they  may 
judge  fit  for  service,  except  in  cases 
where  regiments  are  so  quartered  as  to 
render  it,  in  point  of  distance,  equally 
convenient  for  the  recruits  to  be  sent 
at  once  to  the  head  quarters  of  the 
regiment  to  which  they  belong,  for  fi¬ 
nal  approval,  and  special  authority 
shall  have  been  given  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

An  adjutant  is  attached  to  each  in¬ 
specting  field-officer,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  height,  &c.  of  each 
recruit,  together  with  a  surgeon,  for 
t hat  of  examining  his  state  of  health, 
&c. 

The  different  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  war  with  France,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  necessary  chasms  which 
must  daily  occur  in  the  regular  army 
of  the  line,  through  actual  warfare 
and  disease,  have,  in  some  degree,  an¬ 
swered  their  intended  objects;  but  we 
are  firmly  persuaded,  that  nothing 
short  of  rendering  the  militia  liable  to 
be  drafted  into  the  line,  and  the  local 
mililia,  &c.  equally  so  to  be  placed 
in  the  regular  militia,  can  ever  put 
this  country  upon  a  footing  with  our 
neighbours.  Perhaps  we  might  not  be 
thought  too  extravagant,  or  unconsti¬ 
tutional  (at  least  in  these  times)  were 
we  to  propose  the  total  absorption  of  the 
militia  into  the  regular  army.  Nor  do 
we  hesitate  to  add,  that  if,  in-tead  of 
deliberating,  session  after  session,  upon 
the  mere  constitutional  expediency  of  a 
measure,  our  legislators,  like  able  phy¬ 
sicians,  had  put  aside  palliatives  and 
gone  into  adical  measures,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  these  Elands,  aided  by  the 
invincible  spirit  of  our  seamen,  would 
not  only  have  been  able  to  cope  with 
France,  but  to  have  carried  terror 
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throughout  her  whole  line  of  coast. 
With  such  officers  as  Lord  Cochran  at 
sea,  and  some  daring  partisans  from 
the  line  (whom  we  could  name)  distri¬ 
buted  along  the  shore,  this  might  be 
carried  into  effect,  But  party-spirit, 
and  a  narrow  view  of  things  as  they 
are,  seem  to  be  eternally  at  variance 
with  good  sense.  We  have,  in  fact,  put 
in  practice,  as  a  nation,  what  has  always 
been  found  most  fatal  in  private  life. 
We  have  left  the  navy  to  its  own  exer¬ 
tions,  and  they  have  done  ample  justice 
to  a  long  established  character;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  have  not  seconded 
those  exertions,  by  applying  our  dispo¬ 
sable  strength  on  shore  to  that  kind  of 
warfare  which  is  best  suited  to  the 
means  and  most  congenial  to  the  tem¬ 
per  of  these  islands.  Instead  of  doing 
that  by  sea  which  the  French,  particu¬ 
larly  under  Bonaparte,  have  uniformly 
done  by  land,  we  seem  to  have  frit¬ 
tered  away  our  strength,  by  a  fruitless, 
and,  almost  always,  an  ill-timed  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Continent.  These 
are  facts  which  speak  for  themselves; 
and,  if  the  limits  of  our  undertaking 
would  permit,  we  could  offer  a  detail 
of  such  expeditions,  (from  Quiberon 
Bay  in  1795,  to  the  Island  of  Wal- 
eheren  in  1809)  on  continental  specu¬ 
lations,  as  would  irrefragably  prove 
the  justness  of  our  remarks.  It  has 
been,  and  it  still  is,  in  our  power  to 
annoy  France  (gigantic  as  she  is),  by 
a  proper  application  of  our  internal 
resources  connected  with  the  navy. 
We  ought,  in  fact,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  our  superiority  at  sea,  and,  by 
means  of  desultory  and  weil-directecl 
attacks,  keep  our  insatiable  foe  in 
perpetual  agitation.  But  to  effect 
this,  we  must  let  loose  the  energies 
of  the  country,  and  render  every'  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  subservient 
to  the  disposable  force,  or  regular 
army  of  the  line.  The  paltry  prin¬ 
ciple  of  limited  service  ought  to  be 
exploded  from  our  military  system  ; 
and  every  corps,  as  occasions*  might 
require,  from  the  self-armed  yeomanry 
up  to  his  Majesty’s  life-guards  inclu¬ 
sive,  should  be  liable  to  advance,  and 
to  fill  upall  intermediate  chasms.  The 
regular  militia  ought,  above  all  things, 
to  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  line. 
It  is  within  our  own  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  that,  as  far  back  as  the  year 
179J,  voluntary  tenders  of  service 
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were  made  by  the  officers  and  men  of 
one  or  two  of  our  militia  regiments, 
to  enlist  into,  or  to  be  attached  to, 
regiments  of  the  line;  and  notice  was 
given  of  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  that  effect,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  q 
member  of  Parliament  by  the  writer 
of  this  article,  who  was  then  captain 
ot  a  company  in  a  county  regiment 
But  the  fatal  principles  of  deliberation 
and  procrastination,  which  have  so 
often  paralysed  our  best  strength, 
were  predominant  at  that  period,  anil 
a  foolish  notion  that  France  was  to  be 
conquered  in  one  year !  led  our  rulers 
into  visionary  schemes  of  subjugation, 
which  have  only  been  realised  byr  the 
dreadful  reaction  that  has  been  hither¬ 
to  produced.  Indeed,  so  averse  was 
the  government  of  this  country  to  any 
measure  which  might  throw  the  mili¬ 
tia,  or  individuals  belonging  to  that 
establishment,  into  general  service, 
that  the  compiler  of  this  work  expe¬ 
rienced,  on  two  distinct  occasions,  a 
positive  refusal  to  be  permitted  to  ex¬ 
ceed  its  limits  That  his  suggestion 
has  been  acted  upon,  under  the  old, 
but  wise,  maxim  of  “  Better  late  than 
never,”  requires  no  proof.  We  would, 
therefore,  propose,  in  imitation  of  a 
northern  power,  that,  in  order  to  as¬ 
similate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  two 
arms,  (viz.  line  and  militia),  battalions 
of  the  latter  should  be  attached  to  the 
several  regiments  of  the  former,  as  ju¬ 
nior  corps,  allowing  the  privates  to  vo¬ 
lunteer  into  the  line,  'i  hese  junior 
corps  should  invariably  accompany  the 
senior  regiments  of  the  line,  bearing 
their  number,  and  being  in  outward 
appearance  the  same,  with  the  baie 
exception  of  the  county  colours,  which 
should  he  interwoven  with  those  of 
ihe  marching  regiment.  Their  ser¬ 
vices  might,  at  first,  be  limited  to 
Europe,  or  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Gibraltar  and  Mal¬ 
ta,  with  the  power  of  volunteering  to 
the  East  or  West  Indies,  &c.  ;  and 
if  any  difficulty  should  arise  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  officers,  the  half-pay  might 
lie  resorted  to,  or  occasional  appoint¬ 
ments  be  made  from  the  senior  iegi-  . 
ments,  with  a  step  to  each  appoint¬ 
ment.  We  are  fully  persuaded,  that 
by  an  organization  of  this  sort,  the 
marching  army  of  the  line  would  be 
constantly  supplied  with  robust  and 
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Willing  recruits.  Indeed  we  are  so 
oddly  constituted, that  virtue  and  vice, 
as  well  as  courage  and  cowardice,  take 
their  ascendancy  from  the  assimilation 
of  men  and  manners.  Let  a  good  man 
go  into  a  prison  and  associate  with  a 
bad  one,  the  consequence  will  probably 
be,  that  he  will  lose  all  relish  for  good 
and  become  bad.  Habit  is  second  na¬ 
ture,  and  men  are  naturalh  wanderers. 
The  militia  man  who,  perhaps,  at  first, 
did  not  like  to  go  beyond  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  his  own  county,  would  imbibe 
the  daring  spirit  of  a  real  soldier,  by 
being  constantly  with  him;  and  the 
different  county  battalions  of  militia 
would  thus,  like  rivulets  iunninginto 
one  large  river,  be  perpetually  adding 
to  the  lighting  strength  of  the  nation 
Rut  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  to  become 
of  the  militia  itself?  We  answer,  let 
that  constitutional  force  be  equalized 
according  to  the  increased  population 
of  these  islands,  and  a  regular  distribu¬ 
tion  bemadeof  thequotaof  each  county, 
into  battalions  of  !  COO,  1 000  or  800  men 
each;  let  the  inefficient  mall  corps  of 
North  and  South  Wales,  in  imitation 
of  those  of  a  similar  description  in  Scot¬ 
land,  be  incorporated,  and  thrown  into 
battalions  >f  the  above  standard;  and 
let  the  landed  property  come  forward, 
divested  of  party  or  ostentatious  mo¬ 
tives,  and  the  plan  which  is  here  hum¬ 
bly  suggested,  cannot  fail  of  being  car¬ 
ried  into  effect:  and  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  that  permanent  constitutional  in¬ 
terest  which  should  remain  untouched 
in  every  county,  we  would  propose 
that  .he  senior  battalion  of  each  militia 
regiment  should  be  commanded  and 
officered  bv  the  gentlemen  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  be  stationary,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  line  regiment  to  which  the  ju¬ 
nior  one  may  be  attached. 

RECRUITS,  ( recrues ,  Fr.)  men 
raised  for  military  purposes  on  the  first 
formation  of  a  corps,  or  to  supply  the 
places  of  such  as  are  disabled,  or  have 
lost  their  lives  in  the  service.  For 
particulars  respecting  the  enlistment 
of  recruits,  see  Regulations  and  Or¬ 
ders.  p.  115. 

The  recruits  made  for  the  regular 
armv  of  this  country,  are  generally 
enlisted  for  life.  In  almost  every 
other  service  in  Europe,  men  are  en¬ 
listed  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Experience  has  convinced  the  powers 
up  ui  the  Continent,  that  the  system 
of  binding  a  man  during  the  whole 


]  course  of  his  life  to  military  subjec¬ 
tion,  is  contrary  to  every  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  of  economy,  and  effective  ser- 
'  vice.  We  sincerely  hope  the  period 
is  fast  approaching,  when,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  reformation  of  the  liritish  army, 
the  wise  method  of  enii-ting  for  seven 
or  ten  years  will  be  followed.  This 
mode  has  been  partially  adopted  since 
the  publication  of  the  above  article  in 
a  former  edition. 

Recruit  -  horses,  are  the  horses 
brought  up  for  completing  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  horse  and  dragoons,  &c. 

1\  ECRU  I  EH,  Fr.  to  recruit. 

R  ECRUTEUB,  Fr.  a  person  duly 
authorized  to  enlist  men  '1  his  word 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  raco- 
leur ,  a  crimp,  which  see. 

OJ/ider  Recruteur.  See  Offi¬ 
cer. 

RECTANGLE,  Fr.  rectangle. 

REC  1  ANGLE,  V  cee  \NGLE 

R ECT A N G U LA R,  $  ^ee  ANGLE‘ 

RECTILIGNE,  Fr.  rectilinear,  or 

right-lined. 

R  ECTI  LINEAR,  »  after  the  man- 

R  ECTILIN  LOUS,  J  ner,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  right  lines.  '1  his  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  figures  whose  perimeter  con¬ 
sists  of  right  lines. 

RECUlf,  Fr.  a  term  used  in  the 
French  foundries  of  artillery,  signify¬ 
ing  the  nealing  or  hardening  of  a  can¬ 
non-mould. 

RECUL  du  canon,  Fr.  the  recoil  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance.  See  Rf.coil. 

RECULADE,  Fr.  the  act  of  recoil¬ 
ing,  or  falling  back. 

R  ECULER,  Fr.  to  fall  back.  This 
expression  is  used  by  the  French  in  a 
figurative  sense,  viz. 

R eculkr  pour  mieux  san/er,  Fr. 
to  fall  back  or  retreat,  in  order  to  re¬ 
turn  and  advance  with  more  energy. 

R  eculer  les  homes  cFwi  pays,  Fr. 
a  figurative  phrase,  signifying  to  en¬ 
large  or  extend  the  boundaries  of  a 
country. 

K eculer,  Fr.  to  give  way;  to 
yield.  The  French  say  of  a  brave 
man,  who  has  often  faced  the  enemy, 
and  stood  his  ground,  II  n'a  jamais 
decide,  he  has  never  given  way.  On 
ne  l'a  jamais  vu  reader,  no  one  has 
ever  seen  him  give  way. 

A  R  ECU  LONS,  Fr.  backward. — 
Hence  Iravailler  d  r cations,  to  work  or 
get  on  by  going  backward,  as  rope-ma 
kers  do. 
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•  RECUSANTS,  a  name  generally 
given  to  such  persons  as  dissent  from 
the  established  church.  Of  this  de¬ 
scription  are  Roman  Catholics,  vul¬ 
garly  called  Papists;  Presbyterians, 
commonly  called  Round-heads;  Me¬ 
thodists,  generally  stiled  Field-preach¬ 
ers ;  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  &c.  &c. 
These  persons,  if  English  or  Scotch, 
cannot  hold  a  situation  above  that  of 
a  troop  or  company,  in  the  British 
army :  Foreigners  may. 

REDANS,  in  field  fortification,  are 
indented  works,  lines,  or  faces,  form¬ 
ing  sallying  and  re-entering  angles, 
flanking  one  another;  generally  con¬ 
structed  on  the  sides  of  a  river  which 
runs  through  a  garrison  town.  They 
were  used  before  bastions  were  invent¬ 
ed,  and  are  by  some  thought  pre¬ 
ferable  to  them.  They  are  likewise 
called  ouvrages  a  scie,  from  their  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  saw. 

RED-COAT,  a  familiar  term  for  a 
British  soldier. 

REDDITION  d'une  place,  Fr.  the 
surrender  of  a  besieged  place. 

RED  Hot  Shot,  (boulcts  rouges,  Fr.) 
shot  made  red  hot,  and  in  that  state 
thrown  out  of  cannon,  against  the  ves¬ 
sels  or  magazines  of  an  enemy. 

REDENTS,  Fr.  This  term  is  used 
to  express  the  several  projections 
which,  in  the  building  of  a  wall  upon 
a  sloping  ground,  are  made  towards 
the  recess,  in  order  to  keep  it  upon  a 
level  by  intermediate  spaces ;  also, 
in  foundations,  the  different  recesses 
which  are  caused  by  the  unevenness 
or  inequality  of  the  ground,  or  by  a 
steep  declivity. 

Redents  also  signify  the  teeth  or 
indentures  of  any  machine  or  instru¬ 
ment  that  enter  into  one  another. 

RE  DIG  ER,  Fr.  to  draw  out. 

R£diger  des  inemoires,  Fr.  to  draw 
out  memorials. 

REDINTEGRATION,  the  act  of 
restoring  any  single  substance,  from  a 
damaged  mixed  body,  to  its  former 
nature  and  properties.  Thus  General 
Congreve,  of  the  royal  artillery ,  by  the 
redintegration  of  nitre  from  damaged 
gunpowder,  has  effected  a  vast  saving 
to  government  in  that  article. 

REDOUBT,  (redoute,  Fr.)  in  fortifi¬ 
cation,  a  square  work  raised  without 
•  he  glacis  of  the  place,  about  musket- 
shot  from  the  town  ;  having  loop-holes 
for  the  small,  arms  to  fire  through,  and 
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being  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  Some* 
times  they  are  of  earth,  having  only  a 
defence  m  front,  encompassed  by  a  pa¬ 
rapet  and  ditch.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  serve  for  detached  guards  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  enemy’s  works;  and  are 
sometimes  made  on  the  angles  of  the 
trenches  for  covering  the  workmen 
against  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  The 
length  of  their  sides  may  be  about  20 
toises:  their  parapets  must  have  two 
or  three  banquettes,  and  be  about  nine 
or  ten  feet  thick.  They  are  sometimes 
(in  a  siege)  called  places  of  arms. 

Redoubt,  is  also  the  name  of  a 
small  work  made  in  a  ravelin,  of  va¬ 
rious  forms.  See  Fortification. 

Redoubt,  castle  or  donjon,  a  place 
more  particularly  intrenched,  and  se¬ 
parated  from  the  rest  by  a  ditch.  There 
is  generally  in  each  of  them  a  high 
tower,  from  whence  the  country  round 
the  place  may  be  discovered. 

Detached  Redoubt,  isa  work  made 
at  some  distance  from  the  covert-way, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ravelin 
with  flanks.  See  Arrow. 

Field  Redoubt,  a  temporary  de¬ 
fence  or  fortification,  which  is  thrown 
up  in  a  war  of  posts,  or  under  sudden 
emergencies.  Field  redoubts  are  highly 
useful.  By  them  Peter  the  Great,  of 
Russia,  gained  the  battle  of  Pultowa, 
which  was  fought  on  the  8th  of  Julv, 
1709. 

REDOUTER,  Fr.  to  be  alarmed  at. 
Redouter  les  ar/nes  d'un  ennemi,  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  strength  of  an 
enemy. 

It  E DOUTES  en  cremailllre,  differ 
from  all  the  rest,  because  the  inside 
line  of  the  parapet  is  broken  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  resemble  a  pot-hook,  or 
the  teeth  of  a  saw ;  whereby  this  advan¬ 
tage  is  gained,  that  a  greater  fire  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  defile,  than 
if  only  a  simple  face  was  opposed  to  it, 
and  consequently  the  passage  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  difficult. 

Redoutes  de  terre,  Fr.  redoubts 
that  are  hastily  thrown  up,  and  are 
made  with  earth,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  entrenchments,  circumvalla- 
tions,  passage  of  rivers,  See. 

Reroutes  de  maconnerie,  Fr.  re¬ 
doubts  made  of  mason-work.  These 
are  generally  constructed  in  places 
where  an  enemy  might  derive  advan¬ 
tage  from  estattiishing  himself;  they. 
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are  likewise  built  upon  the  salient 
angles  of  the  glacis. 

Redoutes  casematees,  F r.  case- 
mated  redoubts.  T  liese  are  arched 
over  and  are  bomb  proof.  Those  con¬ 
structed  for  the  defence  of  Gibraltar, 
and  for  the  security  of  Dover  Castle, 
are  of  this  description 

I'edoui  es  a  machicoulis,  Fr.  re¬ 
doubts  made  of  brick  or  stone-work, 
which  are  several  stories  high.  I  he 
highest  story  juts  out  about  one  foot 
beyond  the  wall  that  surrounds,  or 
fronts  the  redoubt. 

REDRESSER,  Fr.  in  a  military 
sense,  to  recover.  To  make  straight 
again,  viz. 

Redresscz  vos  armes,  Fr.  recover 
arms. 

RedresseUla  ligne,  Fr.  redress  or  re¬ 
form  the  line. 

Redresser  les  torts,  Fr.  In  the  days 
of  ancient  chivalry,  this  expression 
signified  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the 
oppressed.  The  knights,  on  these  oc¬ 
casions,  underwent  the  greatest  hard¬ 
ships  and  faced  the  most  im’lninent 
dangers. 

To  REDRILL,  to  drill  again.  To 
put  a  soldier  through  the  first  elements 
of  military  training.  It  is  observed, 
page  2,  of  General  Rules  and  Regu¬ 
lations,  that  every  soldier  on  his  return 
from  long  absence,  must  be  re-drilled 
before  he  is  permitted  to  act  in  the 
ranks  of  his  company.  The  officers  in 
some  foreign  armies  are  obliged  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  same  rational  system  of  ex¬ 
ercise. 

To  REDUCE,  to  make  a  thing  less 
than  it  was;  as,  to  reduce  a  regiment, 
leaving  the  officers  on  half-pay. 

7o  Reduce  a  place,  is  to  oblige 
the  governor  to  surrender  it  to  the  be¬ 
siegers,  by  capitulation. 

To  Reduce  Ihe  Circle,  to  restore 
or  bring  back  a  battalion  or  company, 
which  has  been  formed  in  circle,  to  its 
original  position  in  line. 

To  Kedoce  the  Souare,  to  restore 
or  bring  back  a  battalion  or  battalions, 
which  have  been  formed  in  a  hollow  or 
oblong  square  to  their  naturalsituation 
in  hue  or  column.  In  part  the  4th  of 
infantry  Regulations,  beet.  189,  the 
following  method  is  laid  down,  whereby 
the  square  is  to  be  reduced.  On  the 
word.  Form  close  column,  the  files  that 
faced  outwards,  is  ill  come  to  their  pro¬ 
per  front,  and  the  files  that  moved  into 
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intervals  will  face  about.  At  the  word 
Quick  March,  the  grenadiers  take  one 
pace  forward,  and  the  two  rear  com- 
:  panics  take  one  and  two  paces  forward, 

I  and  then  face  about ;  the  files  from  the 
I  intervals  take  their  proper  places;  of- 
|  licers,  serjeants,  &e.  will  quit  the  inte- 
I  rior,  move  to  their  several  stations, 
land  the  companies  that  composed  the 
llank  faces,  will  be  completed;  ihe 
companies  will  dose  inwards  by  sub¬ 
divisions  one  pace. 

To  be  REDUCED,  in  a  military 
sense,  to  be  taken  off  the  establishment, 
to  cease  to  receive  pay  as  soldiers. — 

1  When  a  regiment  is  reduced,  the  offi- 
!  cers  are  generally  put  upon  half-pay. — 
Sometimes  the  corps  are  reduced,  and 
the  officers  remain  upon  full  pay.  This 
happens  at  the  close  of  a  war,  when 
the  standing  army  of  the  country  is 
confined  to  a  certain  number  of  bat¬ 
talions. — Hence  is  derived  the  expres¬ 
sion  in  and  out  of  the  break,  hi  the 
break,  is  the  liability  of  being  reduced  : 
out  of  the  break,  is  the  certainty  of 
being  kept  upon  the  establishment. 

To  be  Reduced  tu  (he  Ranks,  to  be 
taken  from  a  superior  appointment  in  a 
regiment,  and  t<*  he  ordered  to  the  duty 
of  a  common  soldier.  This  sometimes 
happens,  by  way  of  punishment,  when 
a  serjeant  or  corporal  misbehaves  him¬ 
self.  A  serjeant,  however,  cannot  at 
present  be  reduced,  except  by  sentence 
of  a  regimental  court-martial.  For¬ 
merly  this  necessary  class  of  men  was 
at  the  mercy  of  every  flippant  officer 
that  happened  to  have  the  command 
of  a  company,  without  the  knowledge 
or  abilities  to  manage  its  interior  ceco- 
nomy.  The  army  is  indebted  to  the 
late  Marquis  'Townsend,  for  his  man¬ 
ly  exertions  in  favour  of  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers.  According  to  the 
Regulations,  printed  officially,  April 
9th,  1SO0,  if  a  serjeant  be  reduced  to 
the  ranks,  his  clothing  is  to  be  given  in 
for  the  use  of  his  successor;  and  he 
himself  is  to  receive  private’s  clothing, 
equally  worn  (or  as  nearly  as  may  be) 
with  the  clothing  he  has  given  iij. 

REDUGT.  See  Redoubt. 

Reduct,  in  building,  a  quirk  or 
little  place  taken  out  of  a  larger,  to 
make  it  more  uniform  and  regular;  or 
for  some  conveniences,  as  tor  small  ca¬ 
binets  on  the  sides  of  chimnies,  alcoves, 
&c. 

REDUCTION  dcs  troupes,  Fr.  a 
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reduction  of  the  armed  force  of  a  coun¬ 
try.  We  make  u«e  of  the  same  term. 

REDUCTION,  in  arithmetic,  is 
the  converting  monies,  weights  and 
measures  into  the  same  value  in  other 
denominations,  as  pounds  into  shillings, 
and  pence,  &c. 

REDUlRE.Fr.  in  drawing,  tocopy, 
to  reduce  a  plan  or  picture.  This  ope¬ 
ration  differs  from  that  of  chalking  out. 
The  French  use  the  expression  in  va¬ 
rious  senses,  viz. 

R  fc  d  u  i  r  e  en  grand,  Fr.  to  copy  an 
original  drawing  by  giving  it  larger  di¬ 
mensions. 

Reduike  en  petit,  Fr.  to  copy  an 
original  drawing  by  giving  it  smaller 
dimensions,  which  is  literally  to  reduce 
it. 

Reduike  tin  plan  an  petit  pied,  Fr. 
to  make  a  copy  of  a  drawing,  in  which 
every  part  is  faithfully  represented, 
though  on  a  small  scale. 

RIcduike  un  'bat  ai  Uon,  Fr.  to  reduce 
a  battalion,  or  to  diminish  its  quota 
of  men. 

Re  d  u  i  R  e  en  poudre,  F r.  to  reduce  to 
ashes.  When  a  town  is  severely  bom¬ 
barded,  and  its  different  edifices,  & c. 
are  destroyed,  it  is  said  to  be  reduced 
to  ashes,  or  to  dust. 

RliDUlT,/;-.  literal!  v  means  a  nook, 
or  bye-place;  in  a  military  sense,  it 
signifies  a  sort  of  citadel,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  inconvenient  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  because  it  takes  up  more 
ground  than  those  that  are  regularly 
built,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  un¬ 
comfortable  to  the  troops,  because  they 
must  be  very  much  crowded.  This 
word  is  explained  by  an  English  lexi 
cographer,  in  the  following  manner: — 
Redact  or  Reduit,  an  advantageous 
piece  of  ground,  intrenched  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  place,  camp, 
&c.  for  an  army,  garrison,  &c.  to  re¬ 
tire  to  in  case  of  surprize.  Reduit s  are 
sometimes  made  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  different  posts  in  a  town  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  citadel.  These  have  been 
proposed  by  the  celebrated  Vauban. 

Reduit,  in  architecture,  a  recess. 

REED,  an  arrow;  also  a  musical 
instrument  which  has  lately  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country,  and  is  used 
in  some  military  bands. 

RliEDIFiER,  Fr.  to  rebuild. 

RE-ENTERING  angle,  in  fortifi¬ 
cation,  is  that  which  turns  its.  point 
towards  the  centre  of  the  place,  dee 
Fortification. 
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RE-EVACU  ATION,  ( Re-tvacualion , 
Fr.)  the  act  of  evacuating  a  place  more 
than  once.  As  the  re-evacuation  of  Bil- 
boa,  in  Spain,  by  the  French  army,  in 
1808. 

REFAIT,  bo  is  ref  ait  et  re  mis  a  Fi- 
rjiierre,  Fr.  an  expression  used  among 
French  carpenters,  and  by  the  artificers 
belonging  to  the  train,  to  signify  any 
piece  of  wood  which  has  been  planed, 
and  made  perfectly  square' and  level. — 
The  ingenious  compiler  of  the  Diction - 
naire  Militaire  has  observed,  under 
this  term,  that  although  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  words,  which  have  been 
inserted,  cannot  strictly  be  called  mi¬ 
litary,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  deemed 
entirely  superfluous,  when  it  is  consi¬ 
dered,  that  wood  is  necessarily  used  in 
the  artillery,  & c.  We  must  offer  the 
same  apology  for  having  given  place  to 
many  expressions  and  words  which 
may  not  be  thought  rigorously  techni¬ 
cal  in  military  matters. 

REFEND,  Fr.  in  architecture,  a 
partition  wall,  viz.  Mur  de  Refend. 

REFENDRE,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  to 
cut  up  large  pieces  of  wood  with,  a 
saw,  in  order  to  make  rafters,  &c. 

Refendre,  Fr.  among  locksmiths, 
to  shorten  a  piece  of  red  hot  iron,  with 
the  trenching  knife  and  mallet. 

Refendre,  Fr.  among  masons,  to 
split  or  divide  slate  into  thin  sheets, 
before  it  is  made  square  or  even. 

Refendre,  Fr.  among  paviors,  to 
divide  large  stones  into  two  pieces,  in 
order  to  pave  courts,  stables,  &c.  with 
the  split  pieces. 

REFEREE,  {refers,  Fr.)  a  person 
referred  to.  Every  candidate  for  a 
vacant  regimental paymastership  in  the 
British  service,  must  have  four  referees 
from  whom  the  war-office  obtains  the 
necessary  information  respecting  the 
responsibility  of  himself  and  his  sure¬ 
ties. 

REFENILLER,  Fr.  to  make  two 
grooves  fora  standing  window,  for  the 
foldings  of  a  door,  or  for  window- 
shutters. 

REFLUX,  Fr.  the  ebb  tide. 

REFONDRE,  Fr.  to  put  damaged 
pieces  of  ordnance  in  the  foundery, 
for  the  purpose  of  inciting  them  down ; 
to  new  cast. 

REEONTE,  fr.  the  melting  down 
again  or  new  casting. 

To  REFORM,  (reformer,  Fr.)  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  (in  military  affairs) 
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is  to  reduce  a  body  of  men,  either  by 
disbanding  the  whole,  or  only  bieak- 
ing  a  part  and  retaining  the  re>t. 

REFORM  C rijbrme,  Fr.)  reform¬ 
ing,  reformation;  reduction;  a  dis¬ 
banding  some  part  of  an  army. 

To  Reform,  in  a  military  sense,  is, 
after  some  manoeuvre  or  evolution,  to 
bring  a  line  to  its  natural  order,  by 
aligning  it  on  some  given  point.  J  his 
frequently  occurs  in  the  passage  of 
lines,  & c.  viz.  When  a  line  of  several 
battalions  lias  passed  another  that  re¬ 
mains  posted,  by  retreating  through 
by  files,  it  may  be  reformed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

To  Reform  by  a  Jiarik  bal/alion,  on 
a  central  battalion,  in  an  oblique  posi¬ 
tion. 

When  by  a  flank  battalion,  the  line 
that  has  passed  is  fronted  in  column, 
and  the  several  pivots  are  dressed  cor¬ 
rectly  before  wheeling  up  into  line. 
To  effect  this,  the  commander  of  the 
head  battalion  will  instantly  place  the 
pivots  of  his  three  first  platoons  in  a 
true  direction,  and  order  the  officers 
of  his  other  platoons  to  line  on  them  ; 
himself  remaining  with  the  head  pla¬ 
toon  at  the  point  d’appui,  w  ill  see  that 
this  is  correctly  clone.  The  first  bat¬ 
talion  thus  steadied,  w  ill  become  a  suf¬ 
ficient  direction  for  the  second,  and 
every  other  one,  to  prolong  it  by  their 
adjutants;  and  this  operation,  though 
successive  from  platoon  to  platoon, 
and  from  battalion  to  battalion,  may 
be  performed  quickly  and  correctly  ; 
if  the  adjutants  are  timeously  detach¬ 
ed,  and  if  the  head  of  the  column  is 
quick  lv  arranged. 

To  Reform  a  first  line  on  a  central 
battalion. 

In  order  to  give  the  r.lignement 
from  a  central  battalion,  after  halting 
and  fronting,  the  platoon  pivots  of  the 
given  battalion  are,  from  its  head,  to 
be  accurately  lined  by  its  commander 
in  the  true  direction.  This  battalion 
being  placed,  lrom  which  distances 
and  dressings  are  taken,  the  others 
will  instantly  proceed  to  line  their 
pivot  flanks  upon  it:  those  that  are 
behind  it  will  readily  do  this;  those 
that  are  before  it  will  find  more  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  they  must  take  their  distan¬ 
ces  from  the  rear; — to  lacilitate  this 
necessary  object,  their  platoon  officer- 
will  face  to  the  directing  battalion, 
and  will  then  successively  take  their 
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distances  and  covering  from  their  then 
front ;  as  soon  as  each  has  acquired 
his  true  position,  he  will  face  about 
and  make  his  platoon  join  to  and 
dress  to  him.  The  line  will  then  be 
readv  to  form,  by  wheeling  up  to  the 
pivot  flank. 

To  Reform  a  first  line, — that  has 
passed  through  a  second  which  remains 
posted, — in  an  oblique  position. 

When  it  is  found  necessary  that  the 
passing  battalions,  which  constitute 
the  first  line,  should  take  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  not  parallel  to  the  second,  or  to 
their  ow  n  original  formation,  the  com¬ 
mander  with  his  two  leading  platoons, 
will  first  enter  it  (i.  e.  the  new'  posi¬ 
tion)  and  direct  the  others  to  regulate 
thrir  flanks  by  them ;  and  if  several 
battalions  are  passing  the  second  line, 
the  new  alignement  is  thus  made  easier 
for  them. 

Jt  frequently  happens,  that  a  height 
in  the  rear  is  to  be  crowned  by  a  re¬ 
tiring  line.  In  this  case,  each  officer 
must  not  dress  exactly  to  the  platoon 
that  precedes  him,  but  in  joining  it  he 
must  halt,  and  arrange  his  own  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  slope  of  the 
rising  or  ascent  can  be  entirely  seen 
and  commanded,  which  is  here  the 
great  object,  and  would  not  be  at¬ 
tained,  if  the  troops  were  to  adhere  to 
a  straight  line. 

To  Reform,  (reformer,  Fr.)  is  like¬ 
wise  to  reduce  a  corps  of  men,  by 
either  disbanding  the  whole  or  only 
breaking  a  part,  and  retaining  the 
rest:  or  sometimes  by  incorporating 
them  with  other  regiments. 

REFORMADO,  from  the  Spanish, 
an  officer  who,  having  lost  his  men,  is 
continued  in  whole  or  half-pay.  It 
also  signifies  a  volunteer  in  a  man  of 
war. 

REFORMS,  Fr.  the  reduction  of  an 
armed  establishment,  such  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  made  at  the  proclamation  of 
peace. 

Qjficier  Reform^,  Fr.  an  officer 
put  upon  half-pay  ;  or  seconded  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  regulations  of  the  old  French 
service. 

REFORMED  Officer,  one  whose 
troop  or  company  being  broke,  is  con¬ 
tinued  on  full,  or  half-pay.  lie  pre¬ 
serves  the  right  of  seniority,  and  conti¬ 
nues  in  the  way  of  preferment,  by  bre¬ 
vet. 

REFOULER,  Fr.  to  ram  down. 
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Refoueer  le  dos  d'un  cheval,  Fr.  to 
gall  a  horse’s  back 

REFOULOIR,  Fr.  See  Rammer. 

REFRACTION,  in  mechanics,  in 
general  is  the  incurvation  or  change  of 
determination  in  the  body  moved, 
which  occurs  while  it  enters  or  pene¬ 
trates  any  medium. 

REFUGEE,  ( refugie ,  Fr.)  See  Emi¬ 
grant. 

REFUITE,  Fr  this  is  said  of  a  mor¬ 
tise  that  has  too  much  depth;  also  of 
a  hole  which  is  too  large  for  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  piece  of  wood. 

REFUS,  Fr.  this  is  said  of  a  stake 
or  pile  which  is  driven  in  as  far  as  it 
can  be  by  main  strength,  or  by  the 
force  of  the  rammer,  and  when  the  top 
must  be  cut  off.  Hence 

Enfonce  au  Refus  da  mouton;  driv¬ 
en  in  so  deep  that  the  rammer  will 
drive  it  no  deeper. 

REFUSE,  a  military  phrase,  signi¬ 
fying  to  throw  back,  or  to  keep  out  of 
that  regular  alignement  which  is  form¬ 
ed  when  troops  are  upon  the  point  of 
engaging  an  eneinv.  This  often  oc¬ 
curs  in  order  to  occupy  a  particular 
position  ;  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  de- 
sigu.-.  on  any  particular  part  of  a  line, 
or  at  least  to  make  him  take  a  greater 
detour  to  effect  his  purpose;  or  that 
he  may  be  obliged  to  aligne  his  own 
on  a  height  which  is  occupied,  and 
from  which  he  may  be  flanked.  When 
a  first  line  has  passed  through  a  se¬ 
cond,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  re¬ 
fuse  a  wing,  the  several  platoons  of 
that  line  must  pass  according  to  the 
wing  which  is  to  be  refused.  If  the 
left,  for  instance,  is  to  be  posted,  and 
the  right  to  be  refused,  the  platoons 
may  pass  from  their  left;  the  column 
will  thereby  have  its  left  in  front,  will 
be  more  readily  directed  on  the  point 
of  appui,  and  the  preservation  of  dis¬ 
tances  will  be  facilitated,  as  they  will 
then  be  taken  from  the  front.  If  the 
right  is  to  be  posted,  the  platoons  may- 
pass  from  their  right. 

It  may  happen,  where  the  passing 
line  is  to  post  one  flank  and  refuse  the 
other,  that  the  officers  will  have  their 
distances  to  take  from  behind ;  the 
original  remedy  for  this  inconvenience 
has  been  shewn  (page  346,  Part  IV.)  ; 
another  also  may  be  applied,  which  is 
to  halt  the  whole,  at  any  time  after 
passing,  and  to  countermarch  each 
platoon,  which  will  then  cause  the 
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future  formation  to  be  taken  from  the 
front  of  the  column. 

A  retiring  line  may  also  refuse  a 
wing,  by  forming  in  line  very  soon 
after  passing,  and  then  taking  up  an 
oblique  position  to  the  rear,  by  the 
echellon  march,  or  some  other  of  the 
modes  already  pre-cribed.  See  Rules 
and  Regulations,  from  page  357  to 
page  360,  Part  IV.  See  also  pages  287 
and  207  of  Saldern’s  Elements  of  Tac¬ 
tics,  translated  by  J.  Landmann. 

Frederic,  surnamed  the  Great,  king 
of  Prussia,  who  had  attentively  studied 
the  tactics  of  the  ancients,  first  adopt¬ 
ed  the  method  of  refusing  a  wing  in 
the  forming  of  an  attack.  T  his  me¬ 
thod  has  been  since  successfully  fol¬ 
lowed  byr  the  best  modern  generals. 
It  answers  to  a  partial  reserve  of  a 
force  which  is  always  readyr  at  com¬ 
mand  ;  and  in  point  of  security,  it  is 
the  reverse  of  what  the  French  mean 
by  preler  une  aile,  to  expose  a  wing, 
or  post  it  in  a  precarious  manner. 
The  French,  during  the  whole  of  the 
action  which  was  fought  in  Egypt,  on 
ihe  21st  of  March  1801,  refused  their 
right  wing.  Notwithstanding  this  pre¬ 
caution,  they  were  defeated  byr  the 
Briti-h. 

As  a  correct  formation  of  the  line 
by  the  echellon  march,  whether  it  ad¬ 
vance  or  retire  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  is  generally  resorted  to  when 
it  is  found  necessary  to  refuse  anv  part 
of  a  line,  it  will  not  appeal-superfluous 
to  submit  the  following  mode  which  is 
prac  tised  by  the  French  : 

Formcitioti  oj  the  line  by  the  echellon 
march  of  divisions,  by  the  covering  ser- 
jeants  running  out  to  mark  the  points 
in  the  new  alignement  firr  their  respec¬ 
tive  divisions. 

When  the  battalion  changes  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  front  on  a  fixed  flank  com¬ 
pany,  by  throwing  forward  the  rest  of 
the  battalion,  the  commander  having 
determined  the  new  line,  and  wheeled 
the  right  company  into  that  line  the 
named  number  of  paces  (say  4),  the 
remaining  companies  wheel  two  paces 
on  their  right  forward  into  echellon. 
I  he  covering  serjeant  of  the  second 
company  instantly  moves  out,  takes 
about  3-4th  distance  for  his  company, 
faces  the  point  of  appui,  and  places 
himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
outside  of  his  right  arm  will  pass  in 
line  with  the  breasts  of  ttie  men  of  the 
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company  already  in  the  line.  lie  is 
Corrected,  if  necessarv,  on  the  distant 
point  of  formation,  by  a  proper  person 
placed  on  the  right  for  that  purpose. 
On  the  word  march  and  form  line  be¬ 
ing  given  by  the  commander,  the  co¬ 
vering  serjeant  of  the  third  company 
runs  briskly  out,  places  himself  so  as 
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and  are  corrected  on  the  distant  point, 
as  before,  bv  a  proper  person  on  th* 
left.  The  commanders  of  companies 
will,  as  scon  as  they  see  a  proper  front 
rank  of  their  companies  touch  that 
part  of  the  line  already  formed,  give 
the  word  half,  front,  dress.  Each  of¬ 
ficer  dresses  the  men  of  /his  platoon 


to  cover  ' he  second  serjeant,  faces  the!  back  till  he  brings  them  in  line  with 


point  of  appui,  and  lakes  the  ordered 
3  4th  distance,  corrected  on  the  dis¬ 
tant  point  by  the  person  on  the  right. 
1  he  officer  commanding  the  second 
company,  marches  on  till  he  sees  him¬ 
self  clear  of  the  left  flank  of  the  right 
company;  he  then  gives  the  word  left 
shoulders  forward,  (his  right  pivot 
marking  time),  and  when  he  observes 
his  company  square  with  the  new  line, 
he  gives  the  word  forward,  runs  nim¬ 
bly  out  and  places  himself  in  front  of 
the  third  left  file  of  the  first  formed 
company,  and  when  the  men  of  his 
company  have  their  feet  in  the  air 
ready  to  finish  the  last  pace  to  bring 
them  into  line,  he  gives  the  word  halt, 
dress,  and  dresses  his  men  close  to  the 
outside  ol  the  right  arm  of  his  cover* 
ing  serjeant;  taking  care  that  the  out¬ 
ward  flank  of  his  company  does  not 
shut  out  the  distant  point  of  dressing; 
he  then  gives  the  word  eyes  front, 
places  himself  on  the  right  of  his  divi¬ 
sion,  covered  by  his  serjeant,  who 
quits  his  ground  and  briskly  passes 
through  the  interval  on  the  right  of  his 
division,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  word 
eyes  front  from  his  officer. 

In  this  manner  division  after  divi¬ 
sion  arrives  in  the  new  line;  and  as 
the  covering  serj  earns  of  each  of  the 
other  divisions  approach  within  15  or 
20  paces  of  the  line,  they  run  out  to 
mark  the  points  for  their  lespeclive 
companies,  face  the  point  of  appui  as 
already  directed,  and  there  remain 
till  the  word  eyes  front  is  given  by 
their  officers,  when  they  quit  their 
places  and  take  post  in  the  rear. 


the  outside  of  the  left  arm  of  his  cover¬ 
ing  serjeant;  he  then  gives  the  word 
eyes  front,  taking  post  on  the  right  of 
his  company,  covered  by  his  serjeant, 
who  quits  his  ground  as  before  on  the 
word  eyes  front. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  proper  interval,  on  the  co. 
vering  serjeant  quitting  his  division  to 
mark  the  point  in  the  true  line,  the 
officer’s  place  is  to  be  immediately 
filled  by  a  supernumerary  or  other 
man  from  the  rear,  w-here  be  is  to  re¬ 
main  till  replaced  by  the  Officer  or 
covering  serjeant. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  in 
forming  line  to  the  front  on  aright  di¬ 
vision,  the  dressing  is  close  to,  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  right  arm  of  the  co¬ 
vering  serjeant ;  and  on  forming  the 
line  forward  on  a  left  company  or  di¬ 
vision,  the  dressing  is  close  to,  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  left  arm.  In  form¬ 
ing  line  to  the  rear  on  a  right  division, 
the  dressing  is  on  the  right  arm  ;  and 
in  forming  line  to  the  rear  on  a  left  di¬ 
vision,  the  dressing  is  on  the  left  arm 
of  the  covering  serjeant. 

In  forming  line  to  the  rear,  the  offi¬ 
cers,  or  other  persons  appointed  to 
correct  the  serjeanls  on  the  distant 
point  of  formation,  move  along  in  the 
rear,  and  correct  the  serjeants,  as  they 
successively  arrive  to  mark  the  points 
for  their  respective  divisions. 

By  the  forpgoing  method  of  sending 
out  the  covering  serjeants  to  mark  the 
point  in  the  new  line  for  their  respect¬ 
ive  companies,  that  inaccuracy  of 
j  dressing,  which  so  often  takes  place 


In  forming  line  to  the  rear,  by  the  when  forming  line  to  the  front,  and 
rchellon  march,  (suppose  on  a  left  the  very  great  confusion  and  incor- 
coinpanv,)  the  same  operation  takes  'redness,  which  too  frequently  occur 
place  with  regard  to  the  covering  ser-  .when  forming  to  the  tear,  (particular* 
jeants’  running  out,  to  mat  k  the  points  ly  so  when  the  wh'-el  into  ech<  lion  is 
of  dressing  for  their  respective  divi- ;  in  any  degree  le-s  than  the  one  e!ghlh 
sions;  but  w  ith  this  dtiierence,  that  [  of  the  circle  or  four  paces,)  are  eniire- 
instead  of  their  taking  only  about  |lv  obviated. 


3-4th  distance,  they  are  to  take  about 
one  pace,  more  or  less,  than  the  pro¬ 
per  distance;  face  the  point  of  appui. 


'REFUSER,  Fr  for  its  application 
in  a  military  sense.  See  To  Refuse. 
Refuser,  Fr.  This  word  is  used 
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among  the  French  as  a  sea-phrase,  viz.  j 
le  vaisseau  a  refuse,  the  ship  has  missed  ; 

the  wind. 

REGAIN,  Fr.  in  carpentry  and 
masonry,  means  the  surplus  of  a  piece 
of  stone  or  wood  when  it  proves  too  | 
broad  or  too  long  for  any  particular 
use,  and  must  of  course  be  taken  j 
off  It  likewise  signifies  after-grass  or: 
math. 

REGALER,  on  aplanir,  Fr.  in  archi  -  ^ 
tecture,  to  level,  to  Jay  or  make  even. 

REGALEURS,  Fr.  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  levelling  ground. 

REGARD,  Fr.  an  opening  in  an 
aqueduct,  it  is  also  called  Un  petit  j 
caveau ;  a  small  hollow  surrounded  with 
stone,  down  which  a  person  may  go  to 
examine  the  pipes. 

REGATTA,  ( regate ,  Fr.)  a  rowing 
match  ;  a  procession  by  water.  This 
word  is  taken  from  the  Italian,  signi¬ 
fying  a  species  of  water  tournament, 
or  exhibition  which  took  place  on  the 
grand  canal,  at  Venice.  The  con¬ 
queror,  on  these  occasions,  received  a 
prize  from  the  senate. 

REGENCY,  ( regence ,  Fr.)  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  state  or  a  kingdom,  du¬ 
ring  the  minority  or  absence  of  a  prince, 
by  one  or  more  subjects;  also  a  post  of 
dignity  with  which  one  or  more  persons 
are  invested  under  visitations  of  disease 
or  incapacity  in  the  lawful  sovereign. 
A  French  writer  says,  on  this  subject, 
“  That  it  is  a  dignity  sometimes  more 
envied  than  the  crown  itself.  God 
knows,”  adds  he,  “  it  is  already  too 
much  for  any  honest  man  to  be  con- 
demncd  to  wear  the  latter  !” 

Regency  also  means  Certain  persons 
who  are  at  the  head  of  different  states 
in  Europe. 

REGET,  Fr.  switch. 

REGIE,  Fr.  government,  admi¬ 
nistration. 

REGIMENT,  ( regiment ,  Fr.)  a 
term  applied  to  any  body  of  troops, 
which,  if  cavalry,  consists  of  one  or 
more  squadrons,  commanded  by  a 
colonel;  and,  if  infantry,  of  one  or 
more  battalions,  each  commanded  in 
the  same  manner.  '1  he  squadrons  in 
cavalry  regiments  are  divided,  some¬ 
times  into  six,  and  sometimes  into  nine 
troops.  The  battalions  of  British  in¬ 
fantry  are  generally  divided  into  ten 
companies,  two  of  which  are  called  the 
flanks  ;  cne  on  the  right  consisting  of 
grenadiers,  and  another  on  the  left 


formed  of  light  troops.  There  is 
not,  however,  any  established  rule  on 
this  head  ;  as  both  cavalry  and  infantry 
regiments  differ  according  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  service  in  time  of  war,  or  the 
principles  of  (economy  in  time  of 
peace.  We  are  humbly  of  opinion, 
that  every  regiment  of  foot  should  con¬ 
sist  of  2400  men,  making  three  bat¬ 
talions  of  800  each.  The  German  re¬ 
giments  frequently  consist  of  2000 
men  ;  and  the  regiment  of  Picardy, 
in  the  old  French  service,  had  6000. 
The  French  made  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  commanding  officer  of  a  re¬ 
giment  of  cavalry,  and  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  a  regiment  of  infantry. 
The  former  was  stiled  Mestre  de 
Camp,  the  latter  Colonel,  as  w  ith  us. 

According  to  the  establishment  of 
the  present  French  army,  the  term  of 
regiment  is  confined  to  the  cavalry  ancl 
artillery  ;  and  the  name  of  half  brigade 
is  given  to  the  infantry.  So  that  chef 
de  brigade,  chief  of  brigade,  corre¬ 
sponds  with  our  colonel  of  a  regiment 
ot  infantry.  The  denomination  of  co¬ 
lonel  is  still  retained  in  the  French  ca¬ 
valry. 

With  respect  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  it  appears,  that  the  best  etymo¬ 
logy  is  from  the  French  word  regie, 
management,  which  comes  from  the 
Latin  regcrc,  to  govern.  Hence  a  re¬ 
giment  is  said  to  be  governed  by  a 
colonel.  M.  Beneton,  a  celebrated 
French  etymologist,  differs  from  this 
explanation.  He  traces  it  from  the 
French  regime,  which  signifies  system, 
regimen,  administration,  and  which  is 
again  derived  from  the  Latin  regime?/, 
bearing  the  same  import.  In  a  physi¬ 
cal  acceptation  of  the  term,  regime 
(und.  regimen,')  is  used  to  express  any 
body  that  is  composed  of  several 
others.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture  on 
his  part. 

Regiments  were  first  formed  in 
France  in  the  year  155S,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  year  1660. 

Although  the  several  regiments  in 
the  British  service  have  various  facings, 
and  in  t he  cavalry  as  well  as  artillery, 
are  totally  different  from  one  another 
with  respect  to  colour,  they-  are  never¬ 
theless  distinguished  byr  numbers  only. 
Formerly,  indeed,  the  militia,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  city  of  London,  was  known 
by  the  facings  of  the  different  regi- 
ments.  This  circumstance  puts  us  in 
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mind  of  a  laughable  passage  in  Samuel 
"Foote’s  humourous  farce  of  the  Mayor 
of  Garratt.  Major  Sturgeon  is  there 
made  to  say,  (in  giving  an  account  of 
the  several  promotions  he  had  gone 
through,)  that  he  had  served  under 
Jeffery  Dunstable,  knight,  alderman 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  colonel  of 
the  yellow. 

During  the  rebellion  in  1745,  (which 
ended  in  1746,  when  the  pretender 
was  completely  overthrown  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Culloden,)  the  following  procla¬ 
mation  was  pasted  up  throughout  the 
City  of  London : 

“  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  every 
officer  and  soldier  in  the  six  regiment's 
of  militia,  without  waiting  for  beat  of 
drum,  or  any  other  notice,  do  imme¬ 
diately,  on  hearing  the  said  signals,  re¬ 
pair  with  their  arms,  and  the  usual 
quantity  of  powder  and  ball,  to  their 
respective  rendezvous :  the  red  regi¬ 
ment  upon  Tower-hill  ;  the  green  in 
Guildhall-yard  ;  theyellow  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard;  the  white  at  the  Royal 
Exchange;  thei/we  in  Old  Fish  street; 
and  the  orange  regiment  in  "West  Smith- 
field.” 

We  must,  however,  make  one  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule  observed  in  the 
service,  with  regard  to  numbers,  which 
is  the  third  regiment;  that  corps  is  ge¬ 
nerally  called  the  old  buffs,  from  their 
facings  being  of  buff  colour. 

Dromedary  Regiment,  a  corps 
raised  by  the  French  duiing  their  slay 
in  Egypt.  The  men  were  mounted  upon 
dromedaries.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Morier,  in  his  account  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  with  the  Ottoman  army  in  1800, 
the" dromedaries  composing  this  troop 
are  made  to  go  through  a  number  ol 
evolutions,  and  when  attacked  they 
are  formed  into  a  hollow  square:  they 
kneel,  and  by  means  of  a  cord  which 
is  thrown  round  one  of  the  knees,  they 
are  prevented  from  getting  up,  and 
thus  they  afford  a  breast-work  for  the 
soldier. — The  same  author  observes  in 
a  note,  page  59,  that  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  and  "only  way  of  travelling  in 
Egypt  is  upon  dromedaries.  "J  he  tra¬ 
veller  need  not  encumber  himselt  with 
food  for  his  animal,  as  a  very  scanty 
allowance  of  beans  suffices  for  many 
clays’  journey.  Travellers  ride  upon 
convenient  saddles  ;  and  the  animal  is 
so  docile,  that  he  is  guided  only  by 
touching  him  with  a  small  stick  on  the 
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side  that  he  is  to  turn.  Some  have  a 
ring  through  each  nostril,  which  serves 
as  a  bit  to  a  bridle  fastened  to  them. 
They  walk  very  fast ;  and  their  trot  is 
swift,  but  very  inconvenient. 

Cape  Regiment.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  under  the  article 
Hottentots ,  (which  see)  that  a  proposal 
had  been  delivered  in  to  government  to 
raise,  train,  and  discipline  a  certain 
numberof  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  proposal, 
after  considerable  delay,  and  much 
deliberation,  was  finally  accepted  ;  and 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  sudden  cessa¬ 
tion  of  arms  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  French  Republic,  Colonel  King 
received  his  letter  of  service  for  that 
purpose. —  Fhe  different  officers  were 
gazetted  ;  but  the  prospects  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  conceived  the  plan,  and 
the  beneficial  effects  which  must  have 
accrued  to  both  countries  from  the  ci¬ 
vilization  of  a  harmless  and  industrious 
set  of  people,  soon  yielded  to  the  im 
perious  terms  of  diplomatic  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Malays  Regiment,  a  corps  which 
has  been  raised  for  the  specific  pur¬ 
pose  of  doing  duty  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon. 

Literary  Regiment,  {Regiment 
Li/eraire j  a  corps  formed  of  the  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Salamanca  daring  the  Spanish 
struggle  for  independence  in  1308. 
In  a  letter  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
ofBiscav,  dated  November  12,  1808, 
we  hav£  read  the  following  particulars. 
“  Thi/conduct  of  this  Regiment  has 
been  such  as  to  repel  the  satirical  sug¬ 
gestion  that  men  of  letters  are  deficient 
in  bodily  exertions  and  courage.  On 
the  contrary,  this  body,  so  peculiarly 
valuable  and  interesting  to  the  state  at 
large,  is  said  to  have  distinguished 
itself  by  its  intrepidity  ;  unhappily  its 
loss  has  been  corresponding. — 1  heir 
valiant  Colonel,  the  Marquis  of  Santa 
Cruz,  is  said  to  have  received  seven 
wounds,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
regiment  to  have  perished  on  the  field.” 

We  could  produce  many  other  in¬ 
stances  of  the  kind  ;  particularly  the 
determined  manner  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  of  Louvain 
once  repelled  a  formidable  attack 
which  was  made  by  the  French  a'gainst 
that  part  of  the  imperial  dominions. — 
And  we  do  not  doubt  but  the  members 
of  our  Universities  and  Inns  of  Court, 
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■would,  if  required,  afford  similar  proofs 
of  hardihood. 

Regiment,  a  figurative  term  signi¬ 
fying  an  association  of  particular  per¬ 
sons,  who  are  under  the  influence  of 
particular  principles,  for  the  execution 
of  particular  purposes.  Also  a  set  of 
locusts  or  idle  pensioners,  w  ho  are  at 
the  command  of  any  Minister;  hence 
the  expression.  He  is  not  of  our  regi¬ 
ment.  This  term  is  also  applicable  to 
those  persons  w  ho  herd  together,  from 
private  views,  for  the  purpose  of  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  governments  in  general. 

Standing  Regiment,  ( regiment  en- 
tretenu  sur  pie ,  Fr.)  one  out  of  the 
break. 

REGIMENTAL,  any  thing  belong¬ 
ing?  to  a  regiment. 

Regiment  a  L-staff.  See  Staff. 

Regimental  courts-martial.  See 
Court  s -martial. 

Regimental  band.  SeeBaND. 

Regimental  book.  See  Book. 

Regimental  parade.  See  Pa¬ 
rade. 

Regimental  orders.  See  Or  d  ers. 

Regimental  necessaries.  By  the 
mutiny  act,  it  is  defared,  that  anv  per¬ 
son  buying,  detaining,  or  exchanging 
any  articles  called  regimental  necessa" 
ries,  or  who  shall  cause  the  colour  of 
the  clothes  to  be  changed,  shall  forfeit 
51.  Soldiers  selling  or  exchanging 
them,  are  liable  ,  to  military  punish¬ 
ment,  &c. 

Regimental  receipts  for forage  on 
service.  Vouchers  which  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  contractors  of  an  army  to 
authorize  them  to  have  their  claims 
discharged  by  the  commissary-gerferal, 
or  his  deputies.  It  is  sensibly  observed 
in  page  32  of  the  British  Commissary, 
that  in  every  case  there  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  only  one  voucher  for  one 
issue.  The  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  must  be  simple,  and  it  is  adopted 
by  those  who  certainly  have  most  ex¬ 
perience';  for  every  German  corps,  or 
GerrmHi  officer,  who  draws  forage,  or 
any  other  articles  from  the  commis¬ 
sariat,  sends  a  meie  receipt.  This 
prevents  farther  writing  or  trouble,  be¬ 
cause  the  receipt  may  be  presented  in 
the  open  field,  and  is  in  itself  a  com¬ 
plete  voucher.  All  that  is  required  is 
for  the  regiment  to  order  its  forage 
party  to  bring  back  the  receipt,  if  the 
quantity  be  not  obtained ;  and  the 
quarter-master,  or  foraging  serjeant. 
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i  to  give  a  receipt  for  what  he  gets,  if 
only  part  can  be  had. 

It  EG  I M  E  N  TA  LS,  the  uniform 
clothing  of  the  army  ;  as  a  hat,  coat, 
waistcoat,  breeches,  stocks,  shoes, 
boots,  gaiters,  &c. 

RECUR,  Fr.  to  rule;  to  govern  ;  to 
manage.  Thus  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prus>ia  savs  in  his  Poem  on  the  Art 
of  War : 

Dans  des  honneurs  obscurs  vous  ns 
viellirez  pas ; 

Soldat,  vous  aprendrez  a  regir  des 
Soldats. 

R  EG ISTRAR  in  the  Commons.  See 
Prizes. 

RfiG LE,  Fr.  rule  ;  order;  method. 

Etre  en  Regle,  Fr.  to  be  regular ;  to 
conduct  one’s  self  according  to  order. 

ItiGi.fe,  Fr.  exact,  punctual. 

Fent  Regle,  Fr.  a  trade  wind. 

RfiGLEM  ENT,  Fr.  regulation. 

REGLET,  Fr.  in  architecture,  aflat 
narrow^  moulding  which  separates  the 
various  parts  of  pannels,  Ike.  The 
Reglet,  or  flat  moulding,  differs  from 
the  lintel  or  fillet,  in  as  much  as  its 
profile  is  every  where  even  like  a 
ruler. 

REG  LOIR,  Fr.  a  ruler. 

REG  LURE,  Fr.  ruling,  lines  made 
by  a  ruler. 

REGRATTER,  Fr.  in  architecture, 
to  scrape  the  outside  of  a  building. 

Among  engravers,  this  word  sig¬ 
nifies  to  re-touch  a  plate. 

REG  UFA,  in  architecture.  See 
Or  lo. 

REGULAR,  in  geometry,  a  regular 
body  is  a  solid,  whose  surface  is  com¬ 
posed  of  regular  and  equal  figures,  and 
whose  solid  angles  are  all  equal.  Such 
as  the  Tetrahedron,  Hexahedron,  Octa¬ 
hedron,  Dodecahedron  and  Icosahedron. 
These  are  the  only  regular  bodies 
that  can  be  found. 

Regular  Figures,  in  geometry, 
are  those  whose  sides,  and  consequently 
their  angles,  are  all  equal  to  one  an¬ 
other;  w'hence  all  regular  multilateral 
planes  are  called  Regular  Polygons. 

The  area  of  such  figures  is  speedily 
found,  by  multiplying  a  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  centre  of  the  inscribed 
circle  to  any  side,  by  half  that  side  ; 
and  then  that  product  by  the  niunber 
of  the  sides  of  the  polygon. 

Regular  Attacks,  in  a  siege,  are 
such  as  are  made  in  form  ;  that  is, 
by  regular  approaches.  See  Attacks. 

5  S  2  ■ 
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Regular,  when  applied  to  the 
army,  signifies  well  disciplined,  and  fit 
for  any  service.  Hence  regular  troops, 
or  regulars. 

REGULARS,  ( troupes  reguliercs, 
Fr.)  those  troops  whose  conditions  of 
enrolment  are  not  limited  to  time  or 
place,  in  contradistinction  to  fencible, 
militia,  or  volunteer  corps ;  called  also 
The  Line. 

To  REGULATE,  to  adjust  by  rule 
or  method. 

Rf'.GL  L,\’l  ING  Battalion.  See  Pa¬ 
rallelism  of  a  March. 

REGULATION,  the  act  of  regu¬ 
lating,  or  adjusting  by  rule  or  method. 

Regulation,  a  term  generally 
used  in  the  British  army  to  signify  the 
regulated  price  at  which  any  commis¬ 
sion,  or  saleable  warrant  is  permitted 
to  be  disposed  of.  These  prices  have 
been  fixe.!  hv  the  king.  For  particu¬ 
lar?,  see  Military  Finance. 

To  but/  or  sell  at  the  Regul  ation, 
to  give  or  receive  for  a  commission  the 
exact  sum  that  has  been  settled  bv 
the  king’s  authority  When  an  officer 
is  allowed  to  retire  from  a  regiment 
with  permission  to  sell,  the  one  nexi 
for  purchase  is  supposed  to  pay  the  re¬ 
gulation  price  of  his  commission  ;  but 
it  frequently  happens,  that  parties 
agree  among  themselves  with  respect 
to  terms:  and  it  sometimes  occurs,  that 
young  men  ofinterest  and  fortune  stop 
the  regular  promotions  of  officers  bv 
overbidding  the  market.  We  sincerely 
v/ish  it  were  within  the  limits  of  this 
work  to  go  thoroughly  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  sale  and  purchase;  and  to 
lay  open  the  secret  tiafficof  military- 
brokerage. 

Cavalry  Regulations,  a  book 
published  by  authority,  so  callecj.  It 
contains  specific  instructions  for  the 
formations  and  movements  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  cavalry  ;  which  are,  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  commands,  to  be  strictly  ob¬ 
served,  and  practised  by  the  cavalry 
corps  in  general,  in  the  British  service, 
till  further  orders.  The  commander  in 
chief  has  further  directed,  that  every 
officer  of  cavalry  shall  be  provided 
with  a  copy  of  these  regulations,  and 
the  commanding  officers  ot  corps  are 
to  take  care  that  this' order  be  duly  ob¬ 
served. 

Infantry  Regulations,  a  book 
published  by  authority,  so  called.  This 
ingenious  system  of’ tactics  has  been 
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translated  and  compiled  from  the  bes 
foreign  authorities,  and  has  been 
adapted  to  the  British  service  bv  Gene¬ 
ral  Sir  David  Dundas,  to  whose  indefa¬ 
tigable  industry  and  perseverance  not 
only  the  government  of  the  country, 
but  the  army  at  large,  stand  consider¬ 
ably  indebted.  JJ is  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  direct,  that  these  Rules  and 
Regulations  shall  be  strictly  followed 
and  adhered  to.  without  any  deviation 
whatsoever  therefrom  ;  and  such  orders 
before  given,  as  may  be  found  to  in¬ 
terfere  with,  and  counteract  their  ef¬ 
fect  and  operation,  are  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  a-,  cancelled  and  annulled.  As 
sincere  well-wishers  to  good  order  and 
discipline,  we  recommend  the  frequent 
perusal  of  this  passage  to  every  com¬ 
manding  officer  in  the  service,  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  consideration  of  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  may  naturally’  feel  a  little 
reluctant  to  unlearn;  and  we  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  til's  opportunity  to  apologize 
tor  not  having  entered  more  fully  into 
the  cavalry  regulations.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever  be  remembered  (as  General  Dun¬ 
das  himself  observes,  page  281,  Cavalry 
Regulations)  that  the  general  principles 
lor  tile  formations  and  movements  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  being  invariably 
the  same,  their  more  particular  expla¬ 
nation  in  several  points,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Regulations  for  the  Infantry; 
Iroin  which  we  have'  made  occasional 
extracts,  as  a  general  outline  of  what 
we  hope  hereafter  more  specifically  to 
detail 

General  Regulations  and  Order  a, 
a  collection  of  certain  general  rules 
which  were  published  by  authority  cn 
the  20th  of  August,  1709,  and  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  ground-work 
ofthose  instructions  that  generals  com¬ 
manding  districts,  and  officers  in  the 
command  of  brigades  and  regiments, 
forts  and  garrison*,  may  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  issue  to  the  troops  under  their 
respective  commands.  To  use  the  words 
ot  the  adjutant-general,  “  This  publica¬ 
tion  does  by  no  means  comprehend  the 
wnole  detail  which  the  various  duties 
and  services,  and  the  interior  (economy 
and  management  of  regiments  may  re¬ 
quire.”  They  are  principally  extracted 
from  a  bpok,  intituled  The  Rudiments 
of  ITar,  and  ought  to  be  attentively 
perused  by  every  British  officer;  since 
they  are  directed  to  be  considered 
as  the  standing  orders  of  the  army  at 
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large.  They  cannot  be  altered,  or  ini 
any  sense  be  deviated  from,  without! 
the  king’s  or  commander  in  chief’s  ap¬ 
probation.  It  is,  however,  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  that  a  book,  manifestly  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  interior  management  of 
the  army,  and  consequently  a  necessary 
companion  to  the  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions,  should  not  have  been  more  spe¬ 
cific.  Many  circumstances,  apparently 
insignificant  in  themselves,  and,  of 
course,  unnoticed  at  head  quarters, 
grow  into  objects  of  serious  discussion 
among  the  different  regiments  of  the 
service,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
is  an  old  maxim,  that  he  who  neglects 
small  faults  will  soon  fall  into  great  of¬ 
fences. 

Military  Regulations,  certain 
laws  by  which  armies  are  governed, 
and  the  routine  of  service  is  preserved. 

REHABILITATION,  Fr.  the  act  of 

restoring  a  person  to  his  former  rights 
or  privileges,  &c. ;  reinstatement. 

REIM  BODY.  To  reimbody,  is  to 
embody  again  any  regiment  or  corps 
that  has  been  disbanded.  Thus,  the 
militia  is  disbanded,  and  partially  re- 
imbodied  for  28  days  in  every  year, 
during  peace. 

RE1NCEAU,  )  Fr.  in  architecture, 

R1NCEALT,  \  foliage,  such  as  is 
used  for  ornament  in  frizes,  pannels, 
&c. 

REINFORCE,  in  founding  guns, 
that  part  of  a  gun  next  to  the  breeoh, 
which  is  made  stronger  than  the  rest  of 
the  piece,  in  order  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  powder.  There  are  generally 
two  in  each  piece,  called  the  first  and 
second  reinforce:  the  second  is  some¬ 
thing  smal'er  than  the  first,  upon  the 
supposition,  that  v  hen  the  powder  is 
inflamed,  and  occupies  a  greater  space 
its  force  is  diminished;  which  is  not 
the  case.  See  Cannon. 

Reinforce -ring.  There  are  three 
in  each  gun,  called  the  first,  second, 
and  third:  they  are  flat  mouldings,  like 
flat  iron  hoops,  placed  at  the  breech 
end  of  the  first  and  second  reinforce, 
projecting  irom  the  rest  of  the  metal 
by  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch. 

REINFORCEMENT  to  the  army, 
js  an  addition  of  fresh  troops  to  strength¬ 
en  an  army,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  go 
on  with  an  enterprize,  &c. 

REJOINDER.  In  military  courts- 
martial  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  re¬ 
joinder;  that  is,  when  the  prosecutor 
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|  makes  a  reply  to  the  defendant,  the 
!  latter  may  answer  again. 

REINS,  Fr.  the  loins,  lower  part  of 
the  back. 

Poursuivre  quelquun  I'epee  dam  les 
Reins,  Fr.  figuratively  to  follow  any 
person  close;  to  be  at  his  heels.  Also 
pousser  Vennemi  les  bayonnetes  aux 
reins;  to  drive  the  enemy  before  you 
with  fixed  bayonets. 

Reins  de  voute,  Fr.  mason  work  of 
rubble  and  plaster,  which  fills  up  the 
extrados  of  an  arch  up  to  its  crowning. 

Reins  vuides,  Fr.  those  parts  of  an 
arch  which  are  not  filled  up,  in  order 
to  render  the  weight  less. 

REINS,  two  long  slips  of  leather  fas¬ 
tened  on  each  side  of  a  curb  or  snaffle, 
which  the  rider  holds  in  his  hand  to 
keep  his  horse  in  subjection.  Also  two 
straps  or  ropes  of  a  cavesson,  made  fast 
to  the  girths,  or  pommel,  of  a  saddle 
in  order  to  bend,  or  supple,  the  neck 
of  a  horse. 

False  Rein  is  a  lathe  of  leather  pass¬ 
ed  sometimes  through  the  arch  of  the 
banquet,  to  bend  the  horse’s  neck. 

To  REINSTATE,  to  place  an  officer 
or  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  same 
rank  and  situation  from  which  he  had 
been  removed. 

To  REJOIN,  to  meet  again;  tore- 
turn;  as,  he  left  his  regiment  when  it 
broke  up  camp,  but  rejoined  it  before 
the  army  marched  into  the  enemy’s 
country. 

REJOIN!  OYER,  Fr.  in  architec¬ 
ture,  to  put  fresh  mortar  or  cement  into 
the  chasms  or  holes  which  have  been 
occasioned  by  wear  and  tear  in  an  old 
wall.  Rejoint  oyer  also  signifies  to  put 
fresh  mortar  or  plaster  into  the  open¬ 
ings  of  arches,  vaults,  &c. 

R  £j OUISSAN  C  ES  publiques,  Fr. 
public  rejoicings  or  thanksgivings.  Che¬ 
valier  Folard  makes  a  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  comment  relative  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  in  one  of  his  notes  upon  Polybius. 
He  therein  asserts,  that  the  Te  Deum, 
or  thanksgiving  to  God,  was  as  much 
practised  among  the  heathens  as  it  is 
among  the  moderns. 

REIS  1  RE,  Fr.  a  German  horseman ; 
also  the  large  cloak  which  he  wears. 

REITRE,  Fr.  a  term  derived  from 
the  German,  signifying  a  cuirassier  or 
mounted  soldier;  a  dragoon.  It  is 
used  among  the  French  to  express  de¬ 
rision  and  contempt.  They  sav,  for 
instance,  de  quoi  s'avise  ce  vicux  Rei/rc 
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de  devcnir  amoureux  a  soixanlc  et  qua- 
iorzcans?  What  can  induce  tliis  old 
dotard  to  fall  in  love  at  seventy-four- 

REITRES,  a  body  of  horse,  of 
which  the  elite  of  the  German  cavalry 
was  formerly  composed.  This  corps 
was  of  infinite  use  to  France  during  the 
regency  of  Catharine  of  Medicis.  The 
king  of  Navarre  had  upwards  of  35,000 
of  these  troops  in  support  of  the  Cal¬ 
vinists.  Duringthe  reign  of  Henry  III, 
they  were  incorporated  with  the  cara 
bineers  of  France. 

RELAIS,  Fr.  a  term  used  in  fortifi¬ 
cation  to  signify  a  space,  containing 
some  feet  in  breadth,  which  is  between, 
the  foot  of  the  rampart  and  the  scarpe 
of  the  fosse.  It  serves  as  a  convenient 
receptacle  for  the  earth  that  occasion¬ 
ally  crumbles  off. 

Chevaux  de  Relais,  Fr.  horses  kept 
in  prescribed  places  on  the  high  way, 
for  the  dispatch  and  convenience  of 
such  persons  as  ride  eNpress,  &c. 

Alter  en  Relais,  Fr.  to  ride  with 
fresh  horses. 

^Relais,  Fr.  at  rest,  that  is,  not 
used. 

Par  Relais,  Fr.  by  turns;  or  by 
one  doing  something  whilst  another  re¬ 
poses  or  rests. 

RELATION  cu  RECIT,  Fr.  any 
account  or  description  which  is  given 
of  a  war,  or  battle,  or  warlike  feat, 
&c. 

RELAXATION,  ( relachement ,  Fr.) 
remission  of  attention  or  application. 

Relaxation'  of  Discipline ,  (re- 
lachement  de  la  discipline  militaire,  Fr.) 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Caius  Marius, 
very  properly  says,  “  The  soldiers  are 
more  fond  ot  the  commander  who  will 
assist  them  in  their  work,  than  of  him 
who  encourages  them  in  idleness.” 

RELAY,  horses  on  the  road  to  re¬ 
lieve  others. 

Rel AY-horses,  in  the  artillery,  are 
spare  horses  that  march  with  the  artil¬ 
lery  and  baggage,  ready  to  relieve 
others  or  to  assist  in  getting  up  a  hill, 
or  through  bad  roads,  &c. 

RE  LAYER,  Fr.  to  relieve;  to  lessen 
the  labour  of  any  particular  set  of  men 
bv  occasionally  sending  fresh  work¬ 
men. 

RELEASE.  The  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  alone  has  the  prerogative  of  releas¬ 
ing  a  prisoner  from  confinement,  after 
he  has  once  been  duly  given  :n  charge 
to  the  guard,  with  his  crime  or  crimes 
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stated  in  writing;  or  of  remitting  after 
he  has  been  adjudged  to  suffer  military 
punishment;  except  incases  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  court-martial,  when  the  king  alone 
can  remit  or  mitigate. 

REL &GX]fc~Fr.  a  retirement,  or- 
pension,  which  was  formerly  given  to 
a  veteran  gendarme  in  the  t  renth  ser¬ 
vice. 

RELEVfiE,  Fr.  the  afternoon. 

RELEVER,  Fr.  to  relieve.  Hence, 

Rel  ever  une  sentineUe,  Fr.  to  re¬ 
lieve  a  sentry,  by  pcsllDg  another  sol¬ 
dier  in  his  room. 

Re  lever  la  garde,  Fr.  to  relieve 

guard. 

Re  lever,  Fr.  This  word  is  also 
used  by  the  French  to  hold,  or  to  have 
a  right  to.  Thus,  le  roi  ne  relive  que 
de  Dieu  seal;  the  king  holds  of  God 
alone. 

Relever  les  rieux  fosses,  Fr.  to 
cleanse  or  scour  the  old  ditches. 

Rf. lever  la  tranchce,  Fr.  to  relieve 
the  troops  that  have  been  doing  duty 
in  the  trenches. 

RELIEF,  Fr.  an  order,  given  by  the 
minister  at  war,  to  authorize  an  officer 
to  receive  the  arrearsof  pay  which  had 
accumulated  during  his  absence  from 
the  regiment. 

Relief,  Fr.  in  architecture,  means 
the  same  as  the  term  does  when  used 
in  English. 

RE  LIEN,  Fr.  the  broken  grains  of 
gunpowder  which  have  not  passed 
through  the  sieve. 

7b  RELIEVE  the  guard,  is  to  put 
fresh  men  upon  guard,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  done  every  2-f  hours. 

7b  Relieve  the  trenches,  is  to  relieve 
the  guard  of  the  trenches,  by  appointing 
those  for  that  duty,  who  have  not  been 
there  before,  or  whose  turn  is  next. 

To  Relieve  the  sentries,  is  to  put 
fre-h  men  upon  that  duty  from  the 
guard,  which- is  generally  done  every 
two  hours,  by  a  corporal  who  attends 
the  relief,  to  see  the  proper  orders  are 
delivered  to  the  soldier  who  relieves. 

RELIEVER,  an  iron  ring  fixed  to  a 
handle  by  means  of  a  socket,  so  as  to 
be  at  right  angles  to  it ;  :t  serves  to  dis¬ 
engage  Ihe  searcher  of  a  gun,  when  one 
ofits  points  is  retained  in  a  hole,  and 
cannot  be  got  out  otherwise,  bee 
bE archer. 

RELIEVO,  (relief,  Fr.)  in  archi¬ 
tecture  is  the  projecture  of  any  orna¬ 
ment.  D’A viler  observes,  that  this  ought 
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always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  building  it  adorns,  and 
the  distance  at  which  it  is  viewed. 

RELIGION,  (la  Religion,  Fr.)  re¬ 
verence,  which  is  awful  and  affection¬ 
ate  towards  God ;  connected  with  be¬ 
nevolence,  which  is  thoughtful,  and  ac¬ 
tive  towards  man.  Religion,  in  ob¬ 
servances,  has  differed  in  different  com¬ 
munities,  and  in  different  individuals  of 
the  same  community. 

Religion,  like  other  accomplish¬ 
ments,  must  be  most  improved  and 
best  expressed  by  appropriate  labours, 
and  by  well-counselled  rites.  Yet  apart 
from  these,  how-  finely  has  it  been  ex¬ 
pressed  and  adorned  by  acts  not  ritual, 
and  by  collateral  aids  !  Among  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  splendid  illustrations, 
by  the  glorious  successes  of  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Mr.  Boyle!  by  such  deaths  as  Sir  Phi¬ 
lip  Sidney  and  Bayard’s!  Though  the 
expiring  worship  of  the  one  was  no 
more  than  a  silent  rapture  over  his  up¬ 
lifted  sword,  and  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  a  wounded  comrade,  the  conclusive 
bounty  of  the  other! 

The  religious  sense  may  aspire  and 
impress,  under  circumstances  that  seem 
untoward,  and  in  actions  the  most 
slight;  as,  in  the  short  convivial  song 
of  General  Wolf,  at  supper,  before  the 
battle  of  Quebec ;  and  in  the  favourite 
essay  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  so  well  hit 
off  one  day,  when  he  was  on  the  Tow¬ 
er  duty,  an  ensign,  in  the  guards. 

In  General  Wolf  s  song,  what  is  thus 
good  in  the  2d  and  last  stanza,  derives' 
(but  with  the  comparative  weakness, 
too  common  in  descendants  of  all  sorts 
from  great  lines)  from  Lucan  and  Dan¬ 
te;  for  Lucan  has  this  fine  thought: — 
- aninueque,  capuces 

Mortis! 

For  the  intrepidity  inspired  by  re¬ 
ligion,  there  is  this  admirable  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  best  dramatic  poet  of  the 
French: — 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner — ct  n’ai 
point  d' autre  crainte  ! 

It  is  renfarkable  that  the  affecting 
thought  of  Wolf  is  the  same  with  Dante’s 
on  his  own  grave: — 

A udtoremque  suum  peiiit. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  to 
this  article  (which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  a  grave  and  intelligent  divine 
of  the  church  of  England),  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  war  to  up- 
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braid  any  person  on  the  score  or  ground 
of  his  religion-,  birth,  or  country. 

Remailler,  Fr.  to  piecea broken 
coat  of  mail  or  net,  with  new  links  or 
mashes. 

A  REMAIN,  a  term  used  among 
storekeepers  belonging  to  the  board  of 
ordnance,  & c.  to  express  the  actual 
quantity  of  stores  which  is  found  at  an 
outport,  &c.  when  a  new  storekeeper  is 
appointed. 

Remains  of  stores  are  ordered  to  be 
taken  at  all  places  at  home,  once  in 
seven  years,  as  also  at  the  expiration  of 
a  war.  In  foreign  parts  a  remain  is 
taken  only  on  the  appointment  of  a  new 
storekeeper.  See  Office  of  Ordnance. 

To  REMAND,  to  send  back;  as 
when  a  soldier  who  has  been  brought 
out  of  prison,  or  the  guardhouse,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  examined  or  tried, 
is  sent  back  without  any  thing  final  oc¬ 
curring  relative  to  his  case. 

REMANIER,  Fr.  See  Manier 
a  bout. 

To  REMARK,  to  take  note  of  any¬ 
thing. 

Remarks.  Army  returns,  regiment¬ 
al  statements,  guard  reports,  &c.  have 
a  column  allotted  for  remarks  and  ob¬ 
servations  relative  to  extraordinary  oc¬ 
currences. 

REMBARQUER,  Fr.  to  re-embark. 

REMBLA1,  Fr.  earth  collected  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  bank, 
way,  &c. 

ft  EM  B  LAYER,  Fr.  to  collect  earth 
together. 

REMBOITEMENT,  Fr.  setting  in¬ 
to  joint  again. 

REMBU1TER,  Fr.  the  same  as  Em- 
boiler,  to  replace,  to  put  together.  The 
latter  term  is  used  byr  the  French  in 
artillery  and  cavalry  manoeuvres.  It  is 
the  correlative  to  Deboiter;  to  break 
oft’. 

REMBOURSEMENT,  Fr.  reim¬ 
bursement;  repayment. 

REM  ENEE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  small  arch 
over  a  door  or  casement. 

REMETTRE,  Fr.  to  restore,  to 
bring  back  again.  It  is  frequently-  used 
in  a  military  sense,  viz  Remetlre  ua 
bataillon,  to  restore  or  bring  back  a 
battalion  to  its  original  formation. 

Remettez  vous.  This  term  agrees 
with  the  British  phrase — As  you -were. 
Se  Remettre,  to  take  a  former  position, 
to  return  to  the  original  ground. 

REMISE  de  galire,  Fr.  a  particular 
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place  in  a  dock  that  is  covered  in, 
under  which  the  gallies  lie  ailoat. 

Remise  Fr.  a  coach-house;  also  a 
remittance  of  money. 

REMISER,  Fr.  to  back  a  carriage. 

REMIT,  to  lessen;  as  to  remit  a 
part  of  a  soldier’s  punishment.  See 
Release. 

REMMANCIIER,  Fr.  to  now-haft. 

REMOLADF.  is  a  less  compounded 
Honey  charge  for  horses. 

To  REMONSTRATE,  to  make  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  case  or  cases  wherein 
one  or  more  may  consider  themselves 
to  be  aggrieved.  Military  men  may 
remonstrate  through  their  superior  of¬ 
ficers  ;  but  where  the  duty  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  concerned,  that  duty  must  be 
first  performed  with  cheerfulness  and 
fidelity. 

Remo n ter  une  compagtiie  de  ca- 
valerie,  Fr.  to  remount  a  troop  of 
horse. 

REMONTER,  Fr.  to  remonnt. 

Remonter  une  riviere,  Fr.  to  sail 
up  a  river. 

RftMORA,  Fr.  This  word  is  some¬ 
times  written  Retnore,  and  signifies 
obstacle,  hindrance.  It  comes  from  the 
.Latin  Remorn,  a  small  fish,  which  was 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  impede 
the  progress  of  a  ship. 

R£MORAL,  Fr.  an  officer  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  galley  who  has  charge  of  the 
oars. 

To  REMOVE,  to  change  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  a  person. 

A  Remove,  a  term  used  in  farriery 
signifying  the  taking  ofif  a  horse’s  shoe, 
for  the  purpose  of  paring,  or  doing 
something  to  the  hoof  or  foot. 

A  REMOUNT,  ( Remonte ,  Fr.) 
means  a  supply  of  good  and  serviceable 
horses  for  the  whole  or  part  of  a  cavalry 
regiment.  The  following  instructions 
have  been  copied  from  a  compilation 
of  general  and  regimental  orders,  viz. 
the  size  of  the  horses  for  the  heavy 
cavalry  must  run  from  15  hands  and  1 
inch,  to  15,  3;  and  the  age  be  4  or  5 
off,  if  possible;  the  taking  horses  com¬ 
ing  four  must  be  avoided  as  much  as 
can  be.  No  horse  must  be  taken  for 
the  king’s  service,  unless  he  be  very 
close  and  compact  in  his  make,  very 
broad  across  the  loins,  short  and 
straight  backed,  close  coupled,  round 
barelled,  and  well  carcased,  wide  be¬ 
tween  the  rider’s  thighs,  deep  at  the 
girt  and  shoulders,  and  full,  though  not 
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heavy  chested,  with  short-jointed, 
clean,  boney  legs,  and  full  furnished, 
with  strong  thighs  ;  the  shoulders  must 
lay  well  back;  the  forehand  rise  so  as 
to  give  the  horse  freedom;  and  the 
head  must  be  so  set  on  as  to  admit  of 
his  getting  his  nose  in.  To  this  must 
be  added,  action,  and  good  sound  full 
feet,  with  open  heels;  no  horse  must 
be  taken  w  ith  flat  feet,  or  any  lame¬ 
ness,  or  visible  defect.  No  heavy, 
fleshy-legged,  lumbering  horse,  must 
be  taken  on  any  account. 

To  REMOUNT,  ( Remonter ,  Fr.) 
To  remount  the  cavalry  or  dragoons, 
is  to  furnish  them  with  horses  in  the 
room  of  those  which  have  been  either 
killed,  disabled,  or  cast. 

Se  REMPAREIt,  Fr.  to  seize  sud¬ 
denly  ;  also  to  make  a  prompt  and 
vigorous  defence  against  any  sudden 
attack. 

Se  Remparer  (Tune  place,  Fr.  to 
get  possession  of  a  place  which  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

REMPART,  Fr.  Thiswrord  is  used 
figuratively  by  the  French.  They  sav 
— line  ville  /res  forte  est  le  rampart  de 
toule  une  Province,  a  very  strong  town 
is  a  rampart  to  a  whole  province.  Une 
grande jftcuve  est  le  rampart  reciproque 
de  deux  souveraiuetes ,  a  large  river  serves 
as  a  mutual  rampart  to  two  neighbour¬ 
ing  powers.  Malta  is  called  "by  the 
French,  le  rempart  de  la  Chretiennete, 
the  rampart  of  Christianity ;  alluding 
to  its  situation  with  respect  to  Turkey. 
W  e  also  say,  with  the  French,  speaking 
of  a  beloved  general,  les  gardes  ltd 
Jirent  mi  rempart  de  leurs  corps,  the 
guards  made  a  rampart  round  him 
w  ith  their  bodies.  For  its  military  ac¬ 
count,  see  Rampart. 

R  EM  PI  ET  EM  EN  T,  Fr.  the  act  of 
repairing  the  base  of  a  wall,  w  hich  has 
given  way,  or  is  grown  defective. 

REM  PIETER  im  mur,  Fr.  to 
refit  or  repair  the  base  or  foot  of  a 
wall. 

R  EMPLACE,  Fr.  the  rugged  stone 
with  which  the  inside  of  a  wall  is  filled 
up;  also  the  rough  materials  that  are 
thrown  into  the  bendings  of  an  arch. 

REPLACEMENT,  Fr.  the  actof 
replacing,  tilling  up,  or  succeeding. 

En  Rempjl acexent,  Fr.  in  room 
of. 

REMPLACEIt,  Fr.  to  succeed  to  ; 
to  fill  up  a  place  or  situation  originally 
occupied  by  another. 
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Poteuux  de  REMPLAG  E,  }  Fr.  in 

Fermes  de  REM  PLAGE,  $  build¬ 
ing,  posts  or  uprights  which  are  placed 
between  the  master-pieces,  in  order  to 
till  up  the  intermediate  spaces. 

REM PLIR  unposte,  Fr.  to  till  a  post; 
to  hold  a  situation. 

Rem p li a  son  devoir,  Fr.  to  do  one’s 
duty. 

REMPL1SSAGE  de  muraille,  Fr. 
the  inside  of  a  wall  which  is  tilled  up 
with  rugged  stone  or  materials. 

REMPORTER,  Fr.  to  carry  away ; 
to  bear  away. 

Remporter  /e prix de  la  course,  Fr. 
to  get  the  prize,  or  be  first  at  a  tour¬ 
nament  or  race.  Hence  remporter  la 
victoire,  to  carry  away  the  victory.— 
The  French  also  say,  remporter  un 
avanlage  sur  Vennemi,  to  gain  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  enemy.  Le  general 
fut  remporte  tout  perce  de  coups,  tout 
crible  de  holies,  the  general  was  carried 
off  the  field  pierced  through  with 
blows,  and  crippled  with  gun-shot 
wounds. 

RENARD,  Fr.  among  well-diggers 
or  spring  searchers,  a  small  fissure  or 
opening  which  is  made  in  the  inside 
covering  or  lining  of  a  bason,  reservoir 
or  dam,  through  which  the  water  in¬ 
sensibly  oozes  out. 

RENCONTRE,  Fr.  This  word 
has  been  adopted  amongst  us,  and  sig¬ 
nifies  either  a  private  quarrel,  in  which 
individuals  accidentally  meet  and  fight ; 
or  an  unexpected  or  irregular  combat 
between  two  bodies  of  armed  men, 
who  belonged  to  armies  that  are  in 
hostile  opposition  to  each  other.  Thus, 
as  in  the  former  instance,  it  serves  to 
distinguish  the  casual  determination  of 
a  feud  or  difference  from  the  pre-deter- 
mined  and  settled  plan  of  a  duel;  so 
in  the  latter  it  marks  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  skirmish,  &c.  and  a  regular 
battle. 

RENCONTRE,  Fr.  in  carpentry, 
that  part  in  a  piece  of  wood,  where  the 
two  strokes  of  a  saw  meet,  within  two 
or  three  inches  of  one  another,  and 
where  the  wood  separates. 

Roue  de  Rencontre,  Fr.  a  balance 
wheel. 

RENDER.  See  Surrender. 

RENDERING,  in  building.  See 
Pargeting. 

REN  DEZVOUS, the  place  appoint¬ 
ed  for  troops  to  assemble  at.  It  like¬ 
wise  means  any  particular  spot  that  is 
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fixed  upon  for  two  duellists  to  decide 
their  quarrel. 

Rendezvous,  >  in  a  military  sense, 

Renoevous,  \  the  place  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  general,  where  all  the  troops 
that  compose  the  army  are  to  meet  at 
the  time  appointed,  in  caseof  an  alarm. 
— This  place  should  be  fixed  upon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  situation  of  the  ground, 
and  the  sort  of  troops  quartered  in  the 
village.  In  an  open  country  it  is  easy 
to  fix  upon  a  place  of  rendezvous,  be¬ 
cause  the  general  has  whatever  ground 
he  thinks  necessary.  In  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  the  largest  streets,  or  market¬ 
places,  are  very  fit ;  but  let  the  place 
be  where  it  will,  the  troops  must  assem¬ 
ble  with  ease,  and  be  ready  for  the 
prompt  execution  of  orders. 

RENDRE,  Fr.  to  surrender  a  for¬ 
tified  place  upon  terms  of  capitulation. 

Rendre  I’cpce,  les  arvies,  Fr.  to 
deliver  up  sword  and  arms,  or  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  discretion  and  humanity  of 
an  opponent. 

Sc  Hexdre  sans  coup  ferir,  Fr.  to 
give  up,  or  become  prisoner  of  war 
without  striking  a  blow. 

Se  Rendre  a  son  post e,  Fr.  to  re¬ 
pair  to  one’s  station  ;  to  join. 

RENDU,  Fr.  surrendered,  given  up. 

Soldat  Rendu,  Fr.  This  term  is 
used  to  express  the  difference  between 
a  soldier  who  deserts  to  the  enemy, 
and  one  who  lays  down  his  arms,  in 
the  former  instance  he  is  called  De- 
serteur;  in  the  latter,  soldat  rendu.  It 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  substantive,  viz. 
un  rendu,  a  man  who  has  surren¬ 
dered. 

RENEGADE,  )  a  deserter ;  any 

REN  EGA  DO,  )  one  who  goes  over 
to  the  enemy. 

RENETTE  is  an  instrument  of  po¬ 
lished  steel,  with  which  farriers  sound 
the  prick  in  a  horse’s  foot,  or  make 
furrows  in  his  hoof. 

RENETTER,  RENETEU,  Fr.  to 
make  furrows  or  lines  in  a  horse’s  hoof. 

To  RENEW,  (renouveler,  Fr.)  to 
repeat;  to  begin  afresh.  Flence,  to 
renew  hostilities. 

RENEWAL,  the  act  of  renew' ing; 
as,  the  renewal  ot  hostilities. 

REN  ELEMENT  de  colonne,  Fr. 
the  belly  or  swelling  of  a  pillar. 

RENFONCEMENT,  Fr.  any  hol¬ 
low  space.  In  fortification  it  more  im¬ 
mediately  signifies  the  opening  or  pas¬ 
sage  which  has  been  made  in  the  glacis 
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of  the  covert-way,  for  the  purpose  of;  a  great  name  by  means  of  great  and 
rendering  the  communication  with  the  good  actions.  An  oflicer  or  soldier, 


traverses  more  commodious  to  the 
troops. 

It  ENFORCER,  Fr.  to  reinforce; 
to  strengthen ;  to  fortify. 

REN  FORM  IS,  Fr.  the  repairing 
of  an  old  wall  in  proportion  to  its  de¬ 
cay.  The  strongest  repair,  or  the  most 
extensive  one  consists  of  about  one 
third  of  the  wall. 

REN  FO II  MIR,  RENFORM  F.R,  Fr. 
in  building,  &c.  to  repair  an  old  wall 
bv  putting  in  fresh  stones,  or  shards 
where  they  are  wanted,  and  by  stop¬ 
ping  up  tiie  holes.  It  also  signifies  to 
make  a  wall  which  is  thicker  in  one 
part  than  another,  equally  strong 
throughout. 

RENFORT,  Fr.  reinforcement. 

Renfort,  Fr.  a  certain  part  of  a 
cannon  so  called.  See  Reinforce. 

Renfort,  Fr.  thejoiningof  seve¬ 
ral  pieces  of  wood  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  any  particu¬ 
lar  work. 

REN IVrELER,  Fr.  to measureagain, 
or  lay  even  with  a  level ;  to  sound 
again  with  a  plummet. 

R£NN-/a«e,  the  standard  of  a  troop 
of  horse. 

ItENOMMfiE,  Fr.  Fame,  (an  alle¬ 
gorical  figure,  which  has  been  so  beau 
tifully  described  by  Virgil,  with  her 
hundred  mouths,;  not  only  publishes 


(for  as  no  rank  and  condition  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  disgrace,  so  likewise  none 
are  excluded  from  honour  and  fair 
fame,)  may  secure  to  himself  a  good 
name,  or  reputation,  by  his  zeal  and 
punctuality,  and  a  great,  or  distin¬ 
guished  ciiaracter,  by  extraordinary- 
feats  in  war.  Rut  it  should  always  be 
remembered,  that,  although  brilliant 
actions  must  give  a  lustre  to  the  achie¬ 
ver  of  them,  his  reputation  cannot  be 
perfectly  clear,  unless  his  character  be 
marked  at  the  same  time  by  trails  of 
honour,  and  good  conduct.  Without 
which  he  will  only  realize  what  our 
celebrated  didactic  poet  has  so  well 
expressed  in  verse: — 

A  wiCs  a  feather ,  and  a  chiepT  a 
rod  ; 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  oj God. 
See  Rf.putation. 

RENVOI,  Fr.  sending  back;  any¬ 
thing  returned. 

Chevaux  de  Renvoi,  Fr.  returned, 
or  cast  horses. 

REPAIR  of  Arms,  ( Reparations 
d'armures,  Fr.)  the  keeping  in  con¬ 
stant  good  order  the  different  fire-arms 
belonging  to  a  troop,  or  company  ; 
such  as  musquets,  pistols,  &c.  A  hall 
yearly  allowance  is  made  to  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  troops  and  companies  for  this 
to  the  world  at  large,  all  great  and '  purpose.  There  is  also  an  additional 
good  actions,  but  also  (sooner  or  la-  sum  of  money  (not  to  exceed  2s.  9d. 
ter)  gives  an  ample  detail  of  all  the  per  annum  per  man)  which  is  issued 
bad  and  mischievous  deeds  by  which  by  the  board  of  ordnance,  under  the 
victories  are  ultimately  disgraced  ;  and  |  head  of  emery,  oil,  and  crocus,  &c. 
of  all  the  crimes  and  vices  by  which  An  opinion  has  been  hazarded  by  the 


the  heroes  of  the  day  are  dishonoured. 
The  testimony  she  bears  in  both  in- 1 
stances  is  so  far  indisputable,  that  she 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  flattery  or  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  consequently  discloses 
every  thing  she  sees  or  hears.  See 
Renown. 

To  RENOUNCE,  to  abjure;  to 
abandon.  As  to  renounce  the  sup¬ 
posed  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  for  the  possible  absurdities,  or 
gloomy  reformations  of  another.  This 
sometimes  happens  with  respect  to  the 
British  army,  from  which  all  Raman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  &c.  are  ex¬ 
cluded,  above  the  rank  of  captain. 

RENOWN,  or  Reputation,  ( revom , 
ou  reputation,  Fr.)  the  acquirement  of 


author  of  the  Comprehensive  View,  re¬ 
specting  this  last  allowance:  and  we 
are  still  persuaded,  that  the  public  and 
the  dilferent  regiments  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  a  consolidation  of  the  two 
issues.  See  Comprehensive  View. 

REPAIRE,  Fr.  a  mark  which  is 
made  on  a  wall,  in  order  to  draw  a 
straight  line,  or  to  stop  a  measurement 
at  a  given  distance,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  certain  points  in  levelling. 

REPAN DRE,  Fr.  to  spread;  to 
give  out;  as  repandre. 

RE  PAN  DU,  Fr.  This  word  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  person  who  is  generally 
known,  and  who  mixes  much  in  so¬ 
ciety-. 

REPARATIONS  dans  un  regiment, 
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Fr.  repair  of  arms,  necessaries,  camp 
equipage,  &c. 

REPARATION  d’honneur,  Fr.  a 
reparation  of  honour.  Under  the  word 
Injure,  in  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire 
Militaire,  by  A.  T.  Gaigne,  we  have 
found  an  elaborate  article  respecting 
the  notice  which  ought  to  be  taken 
when  injuries  have  been  received,  and 
insults  offered.  This  article  concludes 
with  the  following  observation,  which 
combats  the  prevailing  practice  of  du¬ 
elling.  “  In  my  opinion,  true  gran¬ 
deur  of  soul  is  more  shewn  (par  une 
reparation  publique)  by  an  avowal  of 
one’s  wrong,  and  an  open  apology  to 
the  party  aggrieved,  than  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  sword  in  private  combat. 
This  rule  of  con  luct  is  conformable  to 
all  the  principles  of  honour  and  ho¬ 
nesty;  whilst  a  deviation  from  it  is 
contrary  to  all  human  and  divine  in¬ 
stitutions:  so  much  so,  that  the  very 
persons  who  lose  sight  of  them,  run 
into  dark  and  retired  spots  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gratifying  a  spirit  of  revenge.” 
T  his  language  is  certainly  correct;  but 
how  far  it  will  be  followed,  even  by 
those  who  feel  the  justness  of  it,  daily- 
experience  must  determine.  For  our 
own  ideas  on  the  subject,  see  Ho¬ 
nour. 

RE  PARER  utie  Injure,  Fr.  to  apo¬ 
logise  to  another  for  an  injury  done,  or 
an  insult  offered. 

ItEPART,  is  to  put  a  horse  on,  or 
make  him  part  a  second  time. 

RE  PAR  FIR,  Fr.  to  divide;  to  se¬ 
parate  ;  to  detach. 

RE  PAR  I ITION  des  Troupes,  Fr. — 
distribution  of  troops  in  different  quar¬ 
ters. 

Repartition  also  signifies  divi¬ 
sion,  as  in  manoeuvring. 

To  REPEAT,  ( Repeter ,  Fr.)  to  say 
or  do  the  same  thing  over  again. 

To  Repeat  Signals,  {Re peter  les 
Signaux,  Fr.)  to  do  over  again  any 
sign  or  token  which  is  given  for  the 
execution,  or  the  communication  of  a 
thing.  Hence,  the  repeating  signals 
in  a  fleet,  &c.  bee  Sign  ae.^ 

To  Repeat  Private  Conversation. 
See  Private. 

REPERTORY.  See  Magazine. 

To  REPLACE,  to  put  back;  to  put 
in  the  room  of.  The  French  say  in 
the  latter  sense,  remplacer ,  etre  rein- 
place. 

To  be  REPLACED,  to  be  put  back 
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to  an  original  situation,  as  to  be  re¬ 
placed  upon  the  half-pay  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  regiment,  after  having  been 
brought  to  full  pay:  also  to  be  super¬ 
seded  by  the  appointment  of  another. 

REPLA  1  RER,  Fr.  to  plaster  over 
again, 

REPLIER,  se  replier,  Fr.  to  fall 
back;  to  retreat.  In  military  move¬ 
ments,  to  take  a  rear  direction  towards 
any  particular  part  of  the  line,  viz.  Se 
replier  sur  la  droi/e,  to  fall  back  upon 
the  right. 

REPLY  (replique,  Fr.)  answer;  re¬ 
turn  to  an  answer.  After  the  prison¬ 
er's  defence  before  a  court  martial,  the 
prosecutor  or  informant  may  reply,  but 
without  noticing  any  matter  foreign  to 
the  crime  or  crimes  expressed  in  the 
charge. 

REPO  LON,  is  a  demi-volt;  the 
croupe  is  closed  at  live  times. 

RElORE,  sound;  loud  noise;  as 
that  made  by  the  discharge  of  a  mus- 
quet  or  cannon. 

Report  of  the  military  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  act  of  parliament. 
A  report  which  is  made  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  ot  his  Majesty,  the  parliament 
and  the  nation  at  large,  on  the  several 
establishments  belonging  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army,  &c.  with  a  specific  state¬ 
ment  of  all  monies  that  have  been 
issued  for  the  different  services.  The-e 
commissioners  set  throughout  the  year, 
and  their  reports  are  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  house  of  commons  for  the 
perusal  and  examination  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  They  were  appointed  in  1806', 
and  have  succeeded  m  detecting  some 
very  gross  abuses. 

Report,  specific  statement  of  per¬ 
sons  and  things.  Although  this  word 
may,  in  some  sense,  be  considered  the 
same  as  return,  yet  it  so  far  differs  in 
military  matters,  that  it  is  less  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  relates  more  immedi¬ 
ately  to  persons  and  occurrences  than 
to  tilings. 

General  officers  report  to  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  only. 

The  commander  in  chief’s  guard  re¬ 
ports  to  fiimselt  by  one  of  his  aid-de¬ 
camps. 

Reports  of  cavalry  are  given  in  to 
the  senior  generals  of  cavalry ;  and  re¬ 
ports  of  infantry,  to  the  senior  general 
officers  of  infantry.  On  a  march  the 
field  officer  of  the  picket  reports  to  the 
general  of  the  day  who  leads  the  co- 
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himn  ;  and  in  camp  to  the  next  supe¬ 
rior  officer  to  himself.  A  provost 
marshal  gives  in  his  return  of  prisoners, 
and  reports  to  the  general  of  the  day. 

Deputy  judge  advocates,  acting  in 
districts,  or  garrisons,  Arc.  send  in  the 
minutes  of  courts-martial,  and  report 
to  the  judge  advocate  general,  without 
going  through  any  general  officers. 
Regimental  surgeons  report  to  their 
commanding  officers,  and  surgeons  in 
districts,  &c.  to  the  medical  board. 

1’he  life  guards  report,  through  the 
Gold  Stick,  to  the  King  direct,  from 
whom  they  receive  the  parole. 

The  foot  guards  report,  through  the 
field  officer  of  the  day,  to  the  King 
direct. 

All  other  troops  belonging  to  the 
British  service  (the  marines  excepted, 
who  report  to  the  admiralty)  report 
through  their  several  commanding  offi¬ 
cers,  &c.  to  the  adjutant  general  and 
secretary  at  war,  and  to  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief. 

Special  Report,  a  special  report  is 
said  to  be  made  when  the  name  of  an 
officer  is  transmitted  by  his  commander 
to  the  general  of  a  district,  independent 
of  the  regular  returns;  and  some  spe¬ 
cific  instance  of  good,  or  bad  conduct 
is  laid  before  him.  It  must  be  gene¬ 
rally  remembered,  that  every  officer 
on  his  arrival  from  abroad  with  a  regi¬ 
ment,  or  detachment  of  troops,  must 
report  himself  to  the  governor,  or  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  sea-port  at 
which  he  arrives;  and  every  officer 
who  takes  his  passage  for  -foreign  ser¬ 
vice,  must  do  the  same  previous  to  his 
departure. 

The  senior  officer  in  each  recruiting 
quarter  reports  weekly  to  the  field  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  district,  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  parties  therein.  The 
field  officers  commanding  recruiting 
parties  in  districts,  report  to  the  in¬ 
spector  general,  to  whom  all  returns 
and  reports  are  to  be  transmitted  by 
them,  and  not  direct  from  the  recruit¬ 
ing  officers. 

Reports  are  made  daily,  weekly, 
every  fortnight,  or  monthly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances. 

The  various  subordinate  reports  con¬ 
sist  of 

Report  of  a  rear  guard. 

Report  of  a  barrack  guard. 

Report  of  a  quarter  guard. 
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Report  of  the  sick,  commonly  called 
sick-report. 

Report  of  a  main  guard,  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  &c.  & c. 

In  the  column  of  remarks  which  must 
accompany  each  of  these  reports,  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  person  who  sign's, 
to  specify  all  casualties  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  occurrences  according  to  the 
particular  nature  of  each  report.  The 
different  hours  at  which  the  grand 
rounds,  visiting  rounds,  and  patroles 
went,  must  likewise  be  put  down. 

Report  of  military  operations,  a 
statement  of  what  has  passed  during 
campaigns,  or  on  a  particular  expedi¬ 
tion. 

REPOS,  Fr.  rest;  ease.  It  is  used 
by  the  French  as  a  word  of  command, 
viz. 

Repos,  Fr.  a  word  of  command 
which  agrees  with  our  stand  at  case. 

Qnartiers  de  Repos,  Fr.  Those 
places  are  so  called  where  troops  re¬ 
main  for  some  days  to  refresh  them¬ 
selves.  1  hey  correspond  with  our 
halting  days. 

Repos,  on  palier  cf cscalier,  Fr. 
landing  place  in  a  staircase.  In  large 
flights,  where  there  are  several  landing 
places,  the  latter  must  have  the  breadth 
of  two  steps  at  least.  Those  that  are 
upon  the  winding  part  of  the  stair¬ 
case  must  be  square. 

Repos,  Fr.  in  hydraulic  architec¬ 
ture,  the  upright  in  a  floodgate  which 
remains  stationary. 

Repos  also  signifies  certain  round 
pieces  of  wood,  which  are  covered 
with  brass,  that  bear  the  same  name, 
upon  which  the  floodgate  turns  with 
more  facility. 

Soldat  Repose  sur  Varme,  Fr.  a  sol¬ 
dier  standing  at  ease  with  ordered 

arms. 

In  REPOSE,  (cm  Repos,  Fr.)  This 
term,  which  is  manifestly  taken  from 
the  French,  applies  to  troops,  that  are 
allowed  to  be  stationary  for  any  given 
period,  during  an  active  campaign,  ei¬ 
ther  through  sickness,  or  from  some 
other  cause.  Thus  the  5th  regiment 
being  in  repose,  Tt  was  judged  expe¬ 
dient  to  order  the  28th  to  advance  by 
forced  marches. 

REPOSER,  laisser  Reposer,  Fr.  to 
permit  the  garrison  of  a  place,  which 
has  been  closely  and  vigorously  be¬ 
sieged,  to  relax  from  the  severity  of 
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their  former  discipline.  The  same  is 
said  of  troops,  who  after  having  exe¬ 
cuted  all  the  plans,  orders,  and  mea¬ 
sures  laid  down  for  the  conquest  of 
any  town,  &c.  are  allowed  to  be  in  re¬ 
pose. 

REPOSEZ  vous  sur  vos  armes,  Fr. 
order  arms. 

REPOSITORY,  a  place,  or  reper¬ 
tory,  in  which  any  thing  is  preserved. 
Thus  the  Royal  Repository,  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  contains  models  of  every  sort  of 
warlike  stores,  weapons,  and  fortifica¬ 
tion  ;  whether  invented  by  officers  of 
the  army,  or  civilians,  as  well  of  other 
nations  as  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  ;  receipts  being  given  to  preserve 
the  title  to  the  inventor.  The  Royal 
Repository  is  indebted  to  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  General  Congreve,  for  some 
of  its  most  useful  and  important  in¬ 
struments  of  escalade,  fortification  and 
gunnery.  It  is  under  the  immediate 
controul  of  one  superintendant,  and 
consists  of  1  modeller,  1  clerk,  and  1 
draftsman. 

REPOSOIRES  (fun  escalier,  Fr. 
the  rests  or  landing  places  of  a  half¬ 
pace  stair;  every  fifth  or  sixth  step  be¬ 
ing  much  broader  than  the  rest. 

REPOSTE  is  the  vindictive  motion 
of  a  horse  that  answers  the  spur  with  a 
kick  of  his  foot. 

REPOUS,  Fr.  a  sort  of  small 
plaster  which  comes  from  old  mason- 
work,  and  is  made  into  mortar  with 
brick  dust,  lime,  &c.  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  it  upon  moist  soil. 

REPOUSSER,  Fr.  to  drive  back: 
to  repel. 

REPOUSSOIR,  Fr.  an  iron  driver 
which  is  used  by  carpenters  to  force 
out  wooden  pegs,  &c.  a  chisel. 

Repoussoir,  Fr.  a  small  stick 
which  artificers  and  fireworkers  use  in 
making  fire  pots  and  other  works. 

REPRENDRE,  Fr.  to  retake. 

Reprendre  courage,  haleine  pour 
marcher  de  nouveau  a  fennemi,  Fr.  to 
resume  courage,  or  take  brealh  in 
order  to  march  afresh  against  an  enemy. 

Reprendre  un  mur,  Fr.  to  re¬ 
pair  a  wall  at  the  top. 

Reprendre  un  bat  intent  sous  ou- 
vre,  Fr.  to  repair  a  building  at  its 
base,  or  to  underpin  it. 

REPRESAILLER,  Fr.  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense,  to  retaliate,  or  to  subject 
the  prisoners  who  may  fall  into  our 
hands,  to  the  same  treatment  which  is 
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experienced  by  our  own  troops.  When 
an  enemy  violates,  or  breaks  through 
the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  establish¬ 
ed  rules  of  war,  the  vengeance  which 
is  taken  by  his  opponent,  is  called  by 
the  French  represaille,  or  retaliation. 
Great  Britain  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
country  in  the  world,  in  which  tho 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  are  impressed 
with  those  natural  principles  of  huma-* 
nity,  that  make  them  rise  superior  to 
the  dictates  of  private  revenge.  During 
the  campaigns  in  Flanders,  when  His 
Royal  H  ighness  the  Duke  of  York  com¬ 
manded  the  British  army,  there  were 
several  instances  in  which  the  clemency 
of  the  English  character  was  eminently 
conspicuous.  But  on  no  occasion  has 
it  ever  appeared  in  so  bright  and  un¬ 
questionable  a  light,  as  when  Robes¬ 
pierre,  from  a  barbarous  and  mistaken 
policy,  prevailed  upon  the  members 
of  the  French  Convention  to  issue  a 
decree,  that  no  quarter  should  be  given 
to  the  British  and  Hanoverian  prison¬ 
ers.  This  decree,  which  was  forward¬ 
ed  to  the  army  under  General  Piche- 
gru,  was  no  sooner  known  at  the  Bri¬ 
tish  head  quarters,  than  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander  in  Chief 
immediately  gave  out  the  following 
general  order,  which  must  ever  do 
him  honour  as  a  gentleman,  a  soldier, 
and  a  Christian. 

“  H.  Q.  Tournay,  7  June,  1794. 

“  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
announce  to  the  British  and  Hanove¬ 
rian  troops  under  his  command,  that 
the  National  Convention  of  France, 
pursuing  that  gradation  of  crimes  and 
horrors  which  has  distinguished  the 
periods  of  its  government,  as  the  most 
calamitous  of  any  that  has  yet  occur¬ 
red  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has 
passed  a  decree,  that  their  soldiers 
shall  give  no  quarter  to  the  British  aud 
Hanoverian  troops. 

“  Hislloyal  Highness  anticipates  the 
indignation  and  horror  which  will  na¬ 
turally  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  brave 
troops  whom  he  addresses,  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  this  information. 

“  His  Royal  Highness  desires,  how¬ 
ever,  to  remind  them,  that  mercy  to 
the  vanquished  is  the  brightest  gem  in 
a  soldier’s  character,  and  he  exhorts 
them  not  to  suffer  their  resentment  to 
lead  them  to  any  precipitate  act  of 
cruelty  on  their  part,  which  may  sully 
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the  reputation  they  have  acquired  in 
the  world. 

“  His  Royal  Highness  believes,  that 
it  will  be  difficult  for  brave  men  to 
conceive,  that  any  set  of  men,  who  are 
themselves  exempt  from  sharing  the 
dangers  of  war,  should  be  so  base  and 
cowardly,  as  to  seek  to  aggravate  the 
calamities  of  it  upon  the  unfortunate 
people  who  are  subject  to  their  orders; 
it  was,  indeed,  reserved  to  the  present 
time,  to  produce  to  the  world  the 
proof  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  such  atrocity  and  infamy  ;  the  pre¬ 
tence  for  issuing  this  decree,  even  if 
founded  in  truth,  could  justify  it  only 
to  minds  similar  to  those  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Convention,  that 

is,  in  fact,  too  absurd  to  be  noticed, 
and  still  lessto  be  refuted.  The  French 
must  themselves  see  through  the  flimsy 
artifice  of  a  pretended  assassination,  by 
which  Robespierre  has  succeeded  in 
procuiingthat  military  guard  which  has 
at  once  established  him  the  successor 
of  the  unfortunate  Ixruis,  by  whatever 
name  he  may  choose  to  dignify  his  fu¬ 
ture  reign. 

“  In  all  the  wars,  which  from  the 
earliest  times  have  existed  between  the 
English  and  French  nations,  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  each  other 
in  the  light  of  generous,  as  well  as 
braveenemies;  while  the  Hanoverians, 
for  a  century  the  allies  of  the  former, 
have  shared  in  this  reciprocal  esteem, 
humanity  and  kindness,  which  have  at 
all  times  taken  place  the  instant  that 
opposition  had  ceased  ;  and  the  same 
cloak  has  frequently  been  seen  cover¬ 
ing  the  wounded  enemies,  while  indis¬ 
criminately  conveying  to  the  hospitals 
of  the  conqueror. 

“  TheBritkh  and  Hanoverian  armies 
will  not  believe,  that  the  French  nation, 
even  under  their  present  infatuation, 
can  so  far  forget  their  character  as  sol¬ 
diers,  as  to  pay  any  attention  to  a  de¬ 
cree,  as  injurious  to  themselves  as  it  is 
disgraceful  to  the  persons  who  passed 

it. 

“  On  this  confidence  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  trusts,  that  the  soldiers  of  both 
nations  will  confine  their  sentiments  of 
resentment  and  abhorrence  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  alone,  persuaded 
that  they  will  be  joined  in  them  by 
every  Frenchman  who  possesses  one 
spark  of  honour,  or  one  principle  of  a 
soldier:  and  His  Royal  Highness  is 
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confident,  that  it  will  only  be  on  find¬ 
ing,  contrary  to  every  expectation,  that 
the  French  army  has  relinquished  every 
title  to  the  fair  character  of  soldiers 
and  of  men,  by  submitting  to,  and 
obeying,  so  atrocious  an  order,  that 
the  brave  troops  under  his  command 
will  think  themselves  justified,  and  in¬ 
deed  under  the  necessity,  of  themselves 
adopting  a  species  of  warfare,  for  which 
they  will  stand  acquitted  to  their  own 
consciences,  to  their  country,  and  to 
the  world.  In  such  an  event,  the  French 
army  alone  will  be  answerable  for  the 
tenfold  vengeance  which  will  fall  upon 
themselves,  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  their  unfortunate  country,  already 
groaning  under  every  calamity  which 
the  accumulated  crimes  of  unprinci¬ 
pled  ambition  and  avarice  can  heap 
upon  their  devoted  victims. 

“  His  Royal  Highness  desires,  that 
this  order  may  be  read  and  explained 
to  the  troops  at  their  successive  roll 
callings.  ” 

REPRESAILLES,  Fr.  reprisals. 

Zb-oi/c/eREPRiSAiLLES,  Fr.  letters 
of  marque,  such  as  are  given  to  priva¬ 
teers,  &c. 

REPRIMAND,  (reprimands,  Fr.) 
a  slighter  kind  of  punishment  some¬ 
times  inflicted  on  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers.  It  consists  in 
reproving  or  reprimanding  them  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  regiments, 
troop,  or  company,  as  the  case  may¬ 
be.  A  reprimand  is  sometimes  inserted 
in  the  orderly  books. 

REPRISE,  Fr.  renewal;  often  re¬ 
peated.  Les  troupes  se  sotit  battues,  a 
plusieurs  reprises,  uvec  achamement, 
the  troops  engaged  again  at  repeated 
intervals,  with  rancour,  or  redoubled 
fury. 

Hf. prise,  a  lesson  repeated,  or  a 
manege  recommenced;  as  to  give 
breath  to  a  horse  upon  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  volt,  with  only  one  reprise ; 
that  is,  all  with  one  breath. 

REPH ISE6  tfarmes,  Fr.  the  taking 
up  arms  again  for  the  purpose  of  going 
into  action. 

Reprises  dliostilitcs,  Fr.  renewal 
of  hostilities. 

A  dizerses  Reprises,  Fr.  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times. 

REPROOF,  ( Reprehension ,  Fr.) 
censure;  blame  to  the  face;  military 
reproof  may  however  be  conveyed 
through  the  orderly  books,  as  in  the 
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^following  instance.  “  Tlie  misbeha¬ 
viour  ot  the  troops  in  the  column 
which  marched  by  Valderas  to  this 
place  exceeds  what  the  commander 
in  chief  could  have  believed  of  th 
British  soldiers.  It  is  disgraceful 
the  officers,  as  it  strongly  marks  th 
negligence  and  inattention.” — Genen 
Orders,  Head  Quarters,  Benavente,  27 
Dec.  1808. 

REPUBLIC,  (republique,  Fr. )  a 
government  where  democracy  has  the 
ascendancy. 

REPUTATION,  (Reputation,  Fr.) 
credit;  honour.  That  for  which  a! 
great  man  lives,  and  for  which  he  is 
not  afraid  to  die  ;  anticipating  in  the 
very  moment  of  dissolution,  something  J 
beyond  matter,  and  lulled  by  the  soft 
whisper  of  his  name  being  carried 
through  futurity.  With  such  a  man, 
reputation  is  not  a  bubble;  for  the  il¬ 
lusion — if  illusion  it  be — charms  him 
through  life,  and  he  is  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  when  he  dies.  The  Creator 
of  all  things  only  knows,  whether  the 
spirit  looks  down,  and  hears  the  tri¬ 
bute  that  is  paid  by  succeeding  gene¬ 
rations.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
does,  and  that  our  immortal  Nelson 
is  not  insensible  to  the  grateful  recol¬ 
lection  of  Old  England ;  for  every 
man  who  hears  his  name,  knows  his  du¬ 
ty,  and  gives  the  tribute  he  deserves. 

The  French  say  figuratively,  jouir 
d’une  bonne  reputation,  to  be  in  good 
repute,  or  to  have  a  good  name.  They 
also  attach  the  verb  jouir  in  a  bad 
sense,  jouir  d’tme  tnauvaise  reputation, 
to  be  in  bad  repute,  or  to  have  a  bad 
name. 

Reputation  is  also  used  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  good  or  bad  condition  of 
any  thing  or  person  :  as  a  corn  coun¬ 
try  which  has  the  reputation  of  being 
well  calculated  to  feed  an  army. 

Reputation  also  signifies  impres¬ 
sion,  influence.  As  the  reputation  of 
his  arms  or  name,  had  considerable 
effect  in  Europe.  When  the  word 
reputation  is  used  without  an  epithet, 
it  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense  ;  as 
an  officer  of  reputation. 

REQUETE  d’armes,  Fr.  a  public 
challenge. 

REQUISITION,  (requisition,  Fr.) 
a  term  peculiarly  used  by  the  French 
during  the  course  of  their  revolution, 
and  applicable  to  most  nations  in  its 
general  import.  It  signifies  the  act  of 
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exacting  either  men,  or  things  for  the 
public  service.  Hence — Denrees,  mar- 
chandises  rtiises  e?i  requisition;  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  goods,  &c.  put  in  a  state 
of  requisition,  or  subject  to  be  disposed 
T  for  the  common  good  at  a  fixed 
*|ce. 

J eunes pens  de  ^Requisition,  Fr. 
young  men  required  or  called  upon  to 
serve  in  the  army. 

R6QUISITIONNAIRE,  Fr.  a  per¬ 
son  liable  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  requi¬ 
sition.  This  term  has  been  adopted 
by  one  English  writer,  who  says  requi¬ 
sitionary;  but  we  do  not  recommend 
such  frequent  recourse  to  Gallicisms. 
See  Siege  of  Genoa. 

RESAPER,  RESAPPF.R,  Fr.  to 
underprop,  or  underset  a  wall ;  to  re¬ 
pair  it  at  the  foot,  or  after  it  has  been 
undermined. 

RESEPAGE,  Fr.  the  act  of  sawing, 
or  cutting  a  second  lime. 

RESEPER,  Fr.  to  saw  or  cut  again; 
to  take  off  with  a  hatchet  or  saw,  the 
head  or  top  of  a  stake  or  pile,  which 
cannot  be  driven  deeper  into  the  earth, 
in  order  to  make  it  level  with  the  rest 
of  the  pile  work.  Belidor  writes  the 
word  Resceper. 

RESERVE,  (corps  de  reserve,  Fr.) 
any  select  body  of  troops  posted  by  a 
general  out  of  the  first  line  of  action, 
to  answer  some  specific  or  critical  pur¬ 
pose,  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  French 
likewise  call  that  body  a  corps  de  re¬ 
serve,  which  is  composed  of  the  staff 
of  the  army,  and  moves  with  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  from  whom  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  parole  or  word ;  but  in 
every  other  respect  it  is  governed  by 
its  own  general.  In  British  operations, 
even  forward  ones,  the  reserve,  instead 
of  forming  a  select  corps  of  support, 
and  being  of  course,  behind  the  w  ings, 
or  center  of  an  army,  is  frequently  in 
front.  This  is  not  the  case  among  the 
French,  &c. 

Army  of  Reserve.  By  an  act 
passed  on  the  6th  day  of  J  uly  1803, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  was  enabled 
to  raise  and  assemble  in  England,  an 
additional  military  force,  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  defence  and  security  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  for  the  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  number 
of  men  to  be  raised  for  the  formation 
of  this  new  army,  to  be  styled  the 
army  of  reserve,  was  as  follows:  for 
England  and  Wales  34,000,  for  Scot- 
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land  6  000,  and  for  Ireland  10,000; 
in  all  50,000  men. 

The  age  of  persons  liable  to  serve  in 
this  new  army,  was  from  18  to  45; 
and  no  person  chosen  by  ballot  to 
serve,  nor  any  substitute,  being  of  the 
full  height  of  5  feet  '2  inches,  could  be. 
deemed  unlit  for  service,  or  be  liable 
to  be  discharged  on  account  of  his  sta¬ 
ture. 

His  majesty  might  cause  the  men 
to  be  placed  in  such  existing  regi¬ 
ments,  &c.  as  were  appointed  to  serve 
in  Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
and  Alderney,  or  to  be  fogmed  into 
new  regiments,  &c. 

His  Majesty  had  also  the  power  of 
appointing  the  officers  and  non-com¬ 
missioned  ofticers  to  command  and  dis¬ 
cipline  such  regiments. 

The  exemptions  were  multifarious; 
and  considering  the  peculiar  crisis  in 
which  this  country  stood  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  (and  we  fear  is  still  likely  to 
stand  for  some  time  to  come)  many  of 
those  exemptions  might  have  been 
waved. 

By  a  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament, 
this  plan  for  creating  an  elfective, 
though  limited,  nursery  for  the  army 
of  the  line,  was  superseded  by  a 
thing  called  Lord  Castlereagh’s  bill. 
This  bill,  with  certain  modifications, 
restored  the  old  volunteer  system, 
which  still  exists.  The  limits  of  our 
undertaking  will  not  permit  us  to  go 
into  these  systems,  nor  shall  we  pretend 
to  oiler  any  opinion  upon  the  good  or 
bad  policy  of  either. 

RESERVOIR,  ( Reservoir ,  Fr.)  a 
place  where  water  is  collected  and 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
occasionally  conveyed  through  pipes 
&c.  or  to  be  spouted  up. 

The  Reservoir  is  a  building,  or  large 
bason,  usually  made  of  wood  lined 
with  lead,  in  which  water  is  kept  to 
supply  the  occasions  or  calls  of  the 
house. 

A  reservoir  is  frequently  made  on  the 
top  of  a  building,  as  was  the  case  at 
Drury  Lane  theatre  before  it  was  burnt 
down,  and  is  now  the  case  at  the  thea¬ 
tre  in  Covent  Garden. 

The  reservoir  over  the  edifice  at  Ca¬ 
tions,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos,  near  Stanmorc,  in  Middle¬ 
sex,  was  so  capacious,  that  besides 
supplying  all  parts  of  the  building  by 
means  of  pipes  and  cocks,  it  likewise 
turned  a  mill. 
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A  Reservoir  isaLo  sometimes  a 
large  bason  of  strong  masonry,  glazed, 
or  paved  at  the  bottom :  where  the 
water  is  reserved  to  feed  jets  d’eau,  or 
spouting  fountains. 

Of  t hi>  description  is  the  reservniron 
the  top  of  Marti,  near  Paris,  called 
Trou  d’ Enfcr,  the  hole  or  mouth  of 
Hell;  whose  surface,  according  to  D’A- 
vi/er,  contains  50  acres,  and  its  depth 
such  as  under  that  superficies  to  con¬ 
tain  100,000  cubic  fathoms  of  water. 

RESIGN,  to  sell  out;  to  give  up 
the  situation  which  one  fills,  either  by 
commission  Or  warrant.  In  which  case 
the  individual  must  stale  his  reasons 
by  respectfully  applying,  through  hi* 
commanding  officer,  for  permission  to 
retire  front  the  service,  and  wait  his 
Majesty’s  pleasure  thereon.  In  com¬ 
missions  ot  the  militia,  and  in  cases  of 
warrants  given  by  the  colonels  of  regi¬ 
ments,  &c.  the  memorial  must  be 
made  out  to  the  latter,  who  w  ill  take 
the  necessary  steps.  But  in  no  in¬ 
stance  whatever,  can  an  officer,  com¬ 
missioned  or  otherwise,  presume  to 
quit  the  service,  without  having  previ¬ 
ously  obtained  permission  for  so  do¬ 
ing. 

RESIGNATION,  ( resignation ,  de¬ 
mission,  Fr.)  in  a  military  sense  the 
act  of  giving  up  any  thing,  post,  or  si¬ 
tuation,  voluntarily.  The  French  say, 
donner  sa  demission,  to  resign,  or  give 
in  one’s  resignation,  fitceeoir  sa  de- 
mission,  to  be  dimissed,  or  to  lie 
forced  to  resign.  Although  it  is  in  the 
power  of  an  officer  to  send,  or  to  give 
in  his  resignation,  (which  must  always 
be  done  through  his  commanding  olfi- 
cer),  he  is  not  released  from  the  service, 
or  its  incumbent  duties,  until  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  approbation  has  been  notified  to 
him  through  the  commander  in  chief. 
This  holds  good  in  the  militia. 

R&SINF.,  Fr.  rosin. 

To  RESIST,  ( resister ,  Fr.)  to  with¬ 
stand;  not  to  yield  or  give  up.  Hence, 
to  resist  an  illegal  command,  is  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  put  an  order  into  execution 
which  is  contrary  to  the  known  and 
established  laws  of  the  land.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  of  war  expressly  say — A  ou  shall 
obey  all  lawful  commands.  It  follows, 
of  course,  that  a  person  ought  to  re¬ 
sist  all  illegal  ones;  and  yet  officers 
and  soldiers  are  expressly  ordered  first 
to  obey,  and  then  to  remonstrate ! 

RESISTANCE,  {.resistance,  Fr.)  the 
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act  of  opposing,  resisting,  or  withstand¬ 
ing. 

RESOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  so¬ 
lution  of  a  problem. 

Resolution,  in  mathematics,  a 
method  invented,  whereby  the  truth, 
or  falsehood  of  a  proposition,  or  the 
impossibility  is  discovered  in  an  order 
contrary  to  that  of  synthesis  or  com¬ 
position. 

Resolution,  ( resolution ,  Fr.;  fixed 
determination,  settled  thought,  con¬ 
stancy,  firmness,  steadiness,  high  da¬ 
ring,  great  courage. 

The  difference  between  resolution 
and  obstinacy  consists  in  this — resolu¬ 
tion  is  always  accompanied  by  reason, 
honour,  and  perseverance;  obstinacy, 
on  the  contrary,  is  seldom  guided  by 
any  thing  but  passion,  and  is  generally 
of  a  changeable  vacillating  character, 
under  the  specious  appearance  of  firm¬ 
ness  and  stability.  Resolution  is  the 
virtue  of  a  wise  man ;  obstinacy  the 
vice  of  a  fool . 

It  is  the  advice  of  all  wise  men,  lei¬ 
surely  to  digest  plans,  and  to  delibe¬ 
rate  calmly  upon  them  ;  but  when  once 
it  becomes  necessary  to  put  them  into 
execution,  the  person  entrusted  with 
command,  should  beprompt,  vigorous, 
and  resolute. 

When  Lord  Hutchinson  conceived 
it  necessary,  during  the  campaign  in 
Egypt,  to  march  against  Cairo,  he 
acted  resolutely  from  his  own  mind, 
waved  a  council  of  war,  and  instantly 
pursued  his  object. 

RESPECT,  Fr.  respect ;  regard  ; 
awe.  The  French  say  of  a  fortified 
place,  cette  place  de  guerre  tient  t'enne- 
mi  en  respect ,  that  town  or  fortified 
place  keeps  the  enemy  in  awe,  or 
checks  his  operations. 

RESOM,  Ind.  fees  or  dues. 

A  RESPITE,  a  term  used  in  mili¬ 
tary  accounts,  signifying  a  certain  sum 
of  money  which  is  directed  to  be  with- 
holden  from  the  issue  of  pay,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  several  stoppages  in 
regimental  distributions.  For  a  more 
specific  explanation,  see  Regimental 
Companion,  vol.  I.  page  467,  6th  edi¬ 
tion. 

ToRespite,  to  suspend,  to  delay; 
from  the  French  Respiter. 

To  be  R  ESPITED  on  the  muster  roll , 
to  be  suspended  from  pay.  Sec.  during  j 
which  period  all  advantages  of  proiuo-! 
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tion,  pay.  See.  are  stopped.  It  is  ori¬ 
ginally  derived  from  respite,  which 
signifies  delay,  forbearance.  Sec.  Thus 
in  Clarendon’s  history  of  the  civil  wars 
we  read,  that  an  act  passed  for  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  the  officers  of  the  king’s 
army,  by  which  they  were  promised 
payment  in  November  follow’ing  ;  till 
which  time  they  were  to  respite  it,  and 
be  contented ;  that  the  common  sol¬ 
diers  and  inferior  officers  should  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  upon  their  being  disbanded.  At 
present  to  respite  means  to  deprive  an 
individual  of  all  the  advantages  at¬ 
tached  to  his  situation;  in  which  sense 
it  signifies  much  the  same  as  to  sus¬ 
pend. 

When  an  officer  has  exceeded  hisi 
leave  of  absence  and  has  not  sent  a 
satisfactory  account  of  himself  to  bis 
commanding  officer,  the  latter  reports 
him,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  district,  by  whom  he  is 
returned  absent  without  leave.  It 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  colonel, 
or  commanding  officer,  gives  directions 
to  have  him  noted  on  the  muster-roll  of 
the  regiment ;  in  which  case,  he  is  said 
to  be  respited  or  deprived  of  pay. 
This  is  the  first  step  towards  suspen¬ 
sion  from  rank  and  pay,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  terminates  in  a  total  exclusion 
from  the  service,  by  the  offending  party 
being  peremptorily  superseded.  The 
name  of  the  person  is  laid  before  his 
Majesty,  who  directs  the  commander 
in  chief  to  strike  it  off  the  list  of  the 
army. 

The  money  which  is  respited  upon 
the  muster-roll  is  accounted  for  by 
the  muster-master-general,  and  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  public  by  the  pay¬ 
master  general. 

RESPONSIBLE,  answerable,  ac¬ 
countable.  Thus  all  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  of  regiments,  as  well  as  comman¬ 
ders  in  chief,  &c.  down  to  the  corporal 
of  a  squad  of  recruits,  are,  more  or  less, 
responsible  for  the  trust  reposed  in 
them.  But  in  no  instances  are  indivi¬ 
duals  more  responsible  than  iri  those 
where  the  distribution  of  the  public 
monies,  (arising  from  the  industry  of 
the  people,  and  squeezed  out  of  every 
person,  civil  or  military,  by  the  tax 
upon  income )  is  entrusted  to  the 
w'isdom  and  honesty  of  boards,  or  the 
heads  of  boards.  To  use  the  words 
of  a  very  sensible  writer  in  the  Times, 
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a  daily  print,  “  It  has  often  occurred 
to  us,  in  devising  the  means  of  re¬ 
pressing  peculation,,  that  wherever  a 
board  has  been  established  for  the  con- 
troul  of  accounts  the  members  of  that 
board  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the 
losses  sustained  from  the  subordinate 
officers  of  departments  over  which 
they  have  the  superintendence;  for  it 
is  the  precise  object  of  their  institu¬ 
tion  to  prevent  such  losses-,  and,  un¬ 
less  it  shall  appear,  that  unusual  dexte¬ 
rity  has  been  exerted  against  them, 
they  are  surely  answerable  for  the  pre¬ 
cision  with  which  they  keep  their  own 
accounts;  as  well  as  for  the  efficacy  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  kept,  if 
they  have  not  remonstrated  against  that 
mode,  and  had  it  obtruded  upon  them 
by  prescription.”  This  just  remark 
would  bear  heavily  upon  certain  boards 
were  it  to  produce  a  retrospective  law- 
in  behalf  of  the  public. 

R  ESPONS1B1LITY,  ( respomabi - 
Hie,  Fr.)  the  state  of  being  answera¬ 
ble.  All  public  officers,  civil  or  mili¬ 
tary,  are  in  a  state  of  responsibility 
with  respect  to  national  concerns. 

RESPONSIOX,  Fr.  a  term  used 
by  the  French,  in  military  orders,  sig- 
nifying  the  same  as  charge  or  rcde- 
rance,  charge  or  service.  Thus  each 
commander)-  pays  a  certain  sum, called 
Somme  de  Responsion,  to  its  order,  in 
proportion  toils  value. 

It  ESS  AC,  Fr.  the  breaking  of  a 
wave  upon  the  shore,  together  with  its 
reflux  into  the  sea. 

RESSAUT,  Fr.  jutty;  projection. 

Ressavt  ifeicalicr,  Fr.  the  wind¬ 
ing  or  turning  olf  of  a  balustrade. 

Ressaut,  in  architecture,  is  the 
effect  of  a  b<5dy  which  either  projects 
or  sinks,  that  is,  which  stands  more 
out  or  in  than  another,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  the  line,  or  level  of  it. 

RESSERRER,  Fr.  to  hem  in;  to 
confine.  Une  garnisonjort  resserree, 
a  garrison  narrowly  watched  by  a  be¬ 
sieging  army,  and  kept  within  its 
walls. 

RESSORT,  Fr.  spring;  elasticity. 
This  word  is  used  in  various  senses  by 
the  French,  viz. 

Dernier  Ressort,  Fr.  the  last 
shift. 

Grand  Ressort,  Fr.  main  spring. 

N’agir  que  par  R  Esso  rt,  Fr.  to  do 
nothing  of  one’s  own  freewill;  to  be 
influenced,  to  be  acted  upon  by  others. 
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Manquer  de  Ressort,  Fr.  to  want 
energy,  vigour,  &c. 

Un  caractere  qui  a  du  Ressort,  Fr. 
a  firm  determined  character. 

Ccla  n'est  pas  de  man  Ressort,  Fr. 
that  is  not  within  my  province. 

IlESSOURCE,  Fr.  resource,  shift, 
refuge. 

Un  homme  de  Ressources,  Fr.  a  man 
that  has  resources  within  himself. 

Un  homme  plein  de  Ressocrcls,  Fr. 
a  man  full  of  resources,  full  of  expe¬ 
dients. 

REST,  the  third  motion  of  the  fire¬ 
lock  in  presenting  arms.  The  French 
present  in  two  motions.  Perhaps  our 
method  is  the  best,  if  we  consider  it  as  a. 
mere  motion  of  parade;  but  certainly 
not  so  for  service. 

To  Rest  arms,  to  bring  the  firelock 
to  the  same  position  as  in  present 
arms. 

To  Rest  upon  reversed  arms.  At  mi¬ 
litary  funerals  the  arms  are  reversed. 
The  soldiers  belonging  to  the  firing  party 
rest  upon  the  butt  ends  of  their  firelocks, 
while  the  funeral  service  is  performed, 
leaning  with  their  cheeks,  so  as  to  look 
towards  the  corpse. 

Rest  upon  your  firelocks  reversed  /  is 
the  word  of  command  now  ordered  to 
be  used  at  military  funerals. 

RESTANT,  Fr.  the  remainder; 
what  is  left. 

Poste  Restante,  Fr.  a  term  used 
among  the  French  to  signify  that  letters, 
&c.  are  to  remain  in  the  post-office  un¬ 
til  called  or  sent  for.  This  term  is  al¬ 
ways  written  at  the  foot  of  the  super¬ 
scription  of  a  letter. 

RESTAU RATION,  Fr.  the  entire 
repair  which  is  made  to  a  building  that 
has  fallen  into  decay  through  time,  or 
from  bad  construction,  so  that  it  is  not 
only  restored  to  its  original  state,  but 
considerably  embellished. 

RE-STE,  Fr.  remainder,  viz.  le  rests 
des  troupes,  the  remainder  of  the 
troops. 

Etre  en  Reste,  Fr.  to  be  in  arrears, 

R ESTER,  Fr.  to  remain  behind. 

RESTIVE,  RES'IT.  A  resty  horse 
is  a  malicious  unruly  horse,  that  shrugs 
himself' short,  and  will  only  go  where  he 
pleases. 

RETABLIR,  Fr.  to  restore  or  to 
bring  back.  Hence,  rctablir  fa  disci¬ 
pline,  to  restore  to  good  order  or  dis¬ 
cipline.  It  is  wisely  observed  by  a 
French  writer*  that  the  maintenance  of 
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good  order,  among  troops,  is  far  more 
easy  than  the  restoration  of  it  from  a 
state  of  relaxation  and  indiscipline. 

RETAPER,  Fr.  to  cock  up  a  hat. 

RETENTIR,  Fr.  to  resound;  to 
re-echo ;  to  repeat. 

■RETENTISSEMENT,  Fr.  the  act  of 
resounding,  &c. 

RETENUE,  Fr.  stoppage;  any  thing 
kept  back. 

Retenue,  Fr.  This  word  is  applied 
to  any  piece  of  wood  which  is  so  (ixed 
in  a  wall,  or  elsewhere,  as  not  to  be  mo¬ 
ved  one  way  or  another.  Hence  Avoir 
sa  retenue,  to  be  immoveably  fixed. 

RETIARIUS,  ( Rctiaire ,  Fr.)  a  kind 
of  gladiator  who  fought  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  during  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
lie  is  thus  described  by  Ivennett,  in  his 
Roman  Antiquities,  pa^e  274. 

The  Retiarius  was  dressed  in  a  short 
coat,  having  a  fuscina  or  trident  in  his 
left  hand,  and  a  net,  from  which  he  de¬ 
rives  his  name,  in  his  right.  With  this 
he  endeavoured  to  entangle  his  adver¬ 
sary,  that  he  might  then  with  his  tri¬ 
dent  easily  dispatch  him:  on  his  head 
lie  wore  only  a  hat  tied  under  his  chin 
with  a  broad  ribbon. 

RETIRADE,  or  coupure,  Fr.  In 
fortification,  a  retrenchment,  which  is 
generally  made  with  two  faces,  forming 
a  rentrant  angle,  and  is  thrown  up  in 
the  body  of  a  work  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  troops,  who  may  dispute  the 
ground  inch  by  inch.  When  the  first 
means  of  resistance  have  been  .destroy¬ 
ed,  others  are  substituted  by  cutting  a 
ditch,  and  lining  it  with  a  parapet.  The 
retirade  sometimes  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  rows  of  fascines  filled  with 
earth,  stuffed  gabions,  barrels,  or  sand¬ 
bags,  with  or  without  a  ditch,  and  either 
fenced  with  palisadoes,  or  left  without 
them. 

Whenever  it  becomes  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  quit  the  head  or  side  of  a 
work,  the  whole  of  it  must,  on  no  ac¬ 
count,  be  abandoned.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  whilst  some  determined  troops 
keep  the  enemy  in  check,  others  must 
be  actively  employed  in  throwing  up 
retirades,  which  may  flank  each  other, 
and  in  cutting  a  ditch  in  front,  ft  is 
particularly  incumbent  upon  the  en¬ 
gineer  officer  to  assist  in  works  of  this 
sort,  and  every  officer  and  soldier  should 
zealously  co-operate  with  him.  A  slight 
knowledge  of  field  fortification  will,  on 
these  occasions,  give  a  decided  advan- 
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tage.  The  body  of  a  retirade  should  be 
raised  as  .high  as  possible,  and  several 
fougasses  should  be  laid  beneath  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  ground 
on  which  the  enemy  may  have  establish¬ 
ed  himself. 

Retirades,  as  practised  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  These  were  walls  hastily  run  up 
behind  breaches  that  were  made  by  the 
battering  rams.  The  able  commentator 
upon  Polybius  observes,  that  in  no  in¬ 
stance  did  the  skill  of  the  great  men  of 
antiquity  appear  in  so  conspicuous  a 
light, as  in  the  various  chicanes  to  which 
they  resorted  for  the  preservation  of  a 
town.  Their  ingenuity  and  resolution 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  danger 
approached.  Instead  of  offering  to  ca¬ 
pitulate,  as  the  moderns  generally  do, 
when  a  practicable  breach  has  been 
opened  by  a  besieging  eneinv,  the  an¬ 
cients,  in  that  emergency,  collected  all 
their  vigour,  had  recourse  to  various 
stratagems,  and  waited  behind  their  re¬ 
tirades  or  temporary  retreats,  to  give  the 
enemy  a  warm  and  obstinate  reception. 
Caisar,  in  his  Commentaries,  has  given  a 
minute  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  retirades  were  constructed ; 
and  we  find  them  mentioned  by  Josephus 
in  his  history  of  the  war  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Romans. 

The  intermediate  periods,  since  the 
days  of  the  Greek*  and  Romans,  and 
before  the  modern  era,  fqrnished  va¬ 
rious  examples  on  this  head.  In  12 19, 
Genghis  Khan  set  all  his  battering  rams 
to  work,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
breach  in  the  walls  ofOttrar;  but,  to  his 
great  surprize,  he  no  sooner  entered  the 
town,  than  he  found  a  fresh  line  of  en¬ 
trenchments  that  had  been  thrown  up  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city.  He  savr 
every  street  cut  asunder  with  temporary 
ditches,  and  every  house  presented  fresh 
obstacles :  so  much  so,  that  he  expe¬ 
rienced  more  difficulty  in  subduing  th« 
inhabitants  after  he  had  forced  the  walls, 
than  had  occurred  in  practising  th« 
breach. 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  laid 
siege  to  Mentz,  in  1552,  the  Duke  de 
Guise,  who  was  governor  of  the  town, 
instantly  adopted  the  necessary  precau¬ 
tions  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  He  built 
a  new  wall  behind  the  one  against  which 
the  principal  attack  was  directed  ;  and 
when  the  breach  was  made,  the  besiegers 
found  themselves  obstinately  opposed 
afresh,  within  a  short  space  of  the  ground 
5  U  2 
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they  had  carried.  In  consequence  of 
this  unexpected  check,  the  enemy’s 
troops  grew  disheartened  ;•  and  their 
want  of  confidence  soon  convinced  the 
emperor,  that  the  place  could  not  be 
taken.  The  siege  wa$  unexpectedly 
raised,  and  the  preservation  of  the  town 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  wise  precau¬ 
tions  that  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Duke  de  Guise. 

In  1742,  Marshal  Broglio,  being 
closely  besieged  in  the  city  of  Prague, 
threw  up  retrenchments  within  the  walls, 
and  prepared  to  make  a  most  vigorous 
resistance.  An  occasion,  however,  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  of  which  he  took  advan¬ 
tage,  that  rendered  any  further  precau¬ 
tions  useless,  lie  made  a  vigorous  sor¬ 
tie,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  raise  the 
siege. 

To  RETIRE,  (Retirer,  Er.)  to  leave 
a  situation,  local  or  otherwise. 

To  Retire  under  the  protection  of  a 
fortified  place,  &c.  ( Retirer  sons  une 
place  fortifiee,  Fr.)  to  take  up  a  position 
under  some  strong  town  or  fortress,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  entrenched.  We 
also  say  to  Retire  under  the  guns  of  a 
town  or  place. 

To  Retire  from  the  Service,  (Se  Rc¬ 
tirer  du  service,  Fr.)  to  quit  a  military 
situation  or  place  of  trust.  See  to  Re¬ 
sign'. 

To  Retire  upon  full  Pay,  to  leave 
any  particular  regiment,  department  or 
office,  with  the  full  pay  or  subsistence 
which  is  attached  to  the  actual  exercise 
of  its  duties  or  functions.  In  cases  of 
military  retirement,  the  allowances  do 
not  come  within  the  meaning  of  full 
Pay  or  subsistence. 

Officers  echo  Retire  in  the  Past  India 
service.  The  India  Company  have  re¬ 
solved,  that  an  ollicer,  (in  his  military 
capacity)  after  twenty  years  actual  ser¬ 
vice  in  India,  coming  to  Europe  on 
leave,  will  be  allowed  to  retire  on  the 
pay  of  his  rank,  provided  he  signifies  his 
intention  of  so  doing  within  twenty 
months  af'o~  his  arrival.  Officers  on 
leave  who  are  desirous  of  retiring,  and 
who  declare  their  intention  to  that 
effect,  within  twelve  months  from  their 
arrival,  will  be  permitted  to  retire  on 
the  pay  of  the  rank  they  may  be  entitled 
to  at  that  period.  An  officer  having 
completed  22  years  actual  residence  in 
India,  will  be  allowed  to  retire  on  the 
full  pay  of  his  rank,  directly  on  his  leav¬ 
ing  India. 
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RETIRED  List.  A  list  on  the  .Ord¬ 
nance  and  Marine  establishment  upon 
which  superannuated,  or  deserving  of¬ 
ficers'  whose  health  or  circumstances 
justify  a  retirement,  are  placed.  Also 
a  list  of  stlch  officers  as  have  retired 
from  the  army  in  general  upon  full  pay; 
such  as  the  horse  grenadier  guards; 
Irish  artillery,  &c. 

Faire  RETIRER,  Fr.  to  force  back; 
to  drive  away,  as  Faire  Retirer  In  foulc, 
to  disperse  the  croud. 

RETpMBEE,  Fr.  the  declivity  of  an 
arch. 

Porte  qui  Retombe,  Fr.  a  pulley 
door. 

RETOIISOIR,  Fr.  a  card  wheel. 

RETOUIINER,  Fr.  among  stone- 
entters,  to  turn  a  stone,  one  side  of 
w  hich  has  been  dressed,  in  order  to  shape 
or  smooth  the  opposite  one. 

Se  Retours  er  d’eqverre,  Fr.  to  raise 
a  perpendicular  upon  the  length  or  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  real  or  supposed  line 

RETOURS  de  ta  mine,  Fr.  Returns  of 
a  mine.  See  Gallery. 

Retours  de  la  tranchce,  Fr.  returns  of 
a  trench.  In  fortification,  the  several 
windings  and  oblique  deviations  ol  a 
trench,  which  are  drawn,  in  some 
measure,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
place  attacked,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
enfiladed,  or  having  the  shot  of  the 
enemy  scour  along  the  length  of  the 
line.  On  account  of  these  different  re¬ 
turns,  a  considerable  interval  is  opened 
between  the  head  and  the  tail  of  the 
trench,  which,  (were  the  lines  direct,) 
would  not  be  at  any  great  distance  from 
each  other. 

Retours  iTequerre,  Fr.  coins  or  cor¬ 
ners  at  right  angles. 

RETRAITE,  Fr.  See  To  Retreat. 

Retraite,  Fr.  in  architecture,  the  di¬ 
minution  or  lessening  of  the  outward,  or 
visible  part  of  a  wall,  above  its  base,  or 
course  of  hard  stones,  by  which  if  appears 
to  draw  inwards  from  its  foundation. 

Retraite  dans  les  montagucs,  Fr.  the 
act  of  falling  back  or  retreating  among 
the  mountains. 

This  has  been  practised  with  peculiar 
judgment  and  success  by  the  Tyrolese 
in  their  contest  with  the  French  troops 
under  the  Duke  of  Dantzic,  who,  confi¬ 
dent  in  their  numbers,  ventured  through 
the  passes  of  the  mountains.  The  de¬ 
fenders  had  recourse  to  the  followiug 
arrangements  : — The  largest  trees  were 
cut  down,  and  fastened  with  ropes  to 
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the  other  trees  which  stood  on  the  briuk 
of  the  precipice ;  rocks,  rubbish,  and 
huge  pieces  of  timber,  were  laid  on  these 
trees.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  approached, 
the  ropes  were  cut,  and  trees,  rocks, 
rubbish,  and  what  they  dragged  with 
them  in  their  fall,  tumbled  with  a  hor¬ 
rible  crash  upon  the  heads  of  the  in¬ 
vading  corps:  this  occurred  in  1309. 

Fuire  Retraite,  Fr.  to  retire;  to  fall 
back. 

Battre  la  retraite,  Fr.  to  beat  the 
tap-too;  also  to  sound  the  retreat. 

.Se  battre  en  retraite,  Fr.  to  main¬ 
tain  a  running  fight. 

Retraite,  Fr.  certain  appointments 
which  were  given  during  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy  to  infantry  officers,  when  they 
retired  from  the  active  duties  of  their 
profession,  to  afford  them  means  of  sup¬ 
port.  The  pensions  which  were  settled 
upon  cavalry  officers  were  likewise  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  same  term. 

Retkaite,  Fr.  SeeRELAis. 

RETRAITS  or  Fricks.  In  farriery,  if 
a  prick  with  a  nail  be  neglected,  it  may 
occasion  a  very  dangerous  sore,  and 
fester  so  into  the  flesh,  that  the  foot 
cannot  be  saved  without  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulty.  When  a  farrier,  in  shoeing  a 
horse,  perceives  that  he  shrinks  at  every 
blow  upon  the  nail,  it  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  pulled  out,  and  if  the  blood  fol¬ 
low,  there  is  no  danger ;  he  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  cautious  not  to  drive  another 
nail  into  the  same  place. 

When  a  horse  halts  immediately  after 
he  has  been  shod,  you  may  reasonably 
conclude,  that  some  of  the  nails  press 
the  vein,  or  touch  him  in  the  quick. 

In  order  to  ascertain  where  the  pain 
really  lies,  take  up  his  lame  foot  and 
knock  with  your  shoeing  hammer  on  the 
sound  foot  (for  some  skittish  horses  will 
lift  up  the  foot  when  you  touch  it,  al¬ 
though  it  be  not  pricked)  that  you  may 
be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  whether 
the  horse  be  pricked  when  you  touch  the 
lame  foot;  then  lift  up  the  sound  foot, 
and  knock  gently  upon  the  top  of  the 
clenches  on  the  lame  foot;'  then  lift  up 
the  others,  and  if  you  perceive  that  he 
shrinks  in  when  you  strike  any  c-f  the 
nails,  you  may  conclude,  that  he  is 
pricked  in  that  place. 

RETRANCI1E,  Fr.  entrenched. 
RETRANCHEMENS,  Fr.  See  Re¬ 
trenchments. 

Retranchemens  particuliers  qu'on 
fait  sur  la  tete  ties  breches  d’une  place 
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asstcgle,  Fr.  particular  retrenchments, 
which  are  made  in  front  of  breaches  that 
have  been  effected  in  the  walls  of  a  be¬ 
sieged  town. 

It  is  always  necessary,  that  retrench¬ 
ments  of  this  description  should  have 
the  figures  of  rentrant  angles,  in  order, 
that  they  may  not  only  flank  the 
breaches,  but  be  capable  of  defending 
themselves. 

A  besieging  enemy,  seldom  or  ever, 
attempts  a  breach  at  the  flanked  angle  of 
a  bastion,  because  it  must  be  seen  by  the 
two  flanks  of  the  neighbouring  bastions, 
and  be  perpetually  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  casemates  of  the  town.  Never¬ 
theless,  should  the  breach  be  actually 
effected,  retrenchments  might  be  thrown 
up,  in  the  same  manner  that  horn-works 
are  constructed,  for  the  purpose  of 
flanking  it. 

If  the  breach  should  be  made  in  the 
face  of  the  bastion,  (which  usually  hap¬ 
pens,  because  that  quarter  can  be  seen 
by  the  garrison  from  one  side  only)  re¬ 
trenchments  in  the  shape  of  reutrant 
angles  must  be  constructed. 

Breaches  are  seldom  attempted  at  the 
angle  of  the  epaulement,  because  that 
part  of  the  bastion  is  die  most  solid  and 
compact,  and  the  most  exposed  to  the 
fire  from  the  curtain  to  that  of  the  op¬ 
posite  flank,  and  to  the  reverse  dis¬ 
charge,  or  fire  from  the  rear.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  storming  party  would  be 
galled  in  flank  and  rear,  not  only  from  the 
simple  bastion,  but  likewise  from  the 
casemates.  If,  however,  a  breach  should 
be  effected  in  that  quarter,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  throw  up  re¬ 
trenchments  of  a  a  salient  and  rentrant 
nature. 

In  constructing  these  different  re¬ 
trenchments  it  must  be  an  invariable 
rule,  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
parapets  of  the  bastions  and  to  their 
ruins,  in  order  to  batter  those  in  flank 
and  rear,  who  should  attempt  to  scale, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  besieger’  ordnance. 

When  the  head  of  the  breach  is  so 
much  laid  open,  that  the  besiegers’  can¬ 
non  can  scour  all  above  it,  small  mines 
must  be  prepared  beneath,  and  a  re¬ 
trenchment  be  instantly  thrown  up  in 
the  body  of  the  bastion. 

RETRANCIIEMENT,  Fr.  a  bye- 
room;  partition. 

Retranchement,  Fr.  This  word  is 
not  only  used  among  carpenters,  to  sig- 
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Hify  the  cutting  down  any  large  piece  of 
timber,  or  other  article,  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  a  given  proportion,  but  it  also 
means  the  taking  off  projections,  &c. 
from  streets  and  high-ways  to  make 
them  passable  and  even. 

RETRANCHER,  Fr.  to  entrench. 

Retrancher  un  camp,  Fr.  to  throw 
•op  works  before  and  round  a  camp,  in 
order  to  strengthen  it,  and  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  check. 

■Se  Retrancher,  Fr.  a  figurative  ex¬ 
pression  among  the  French  signifying  to 
curtail  expenses. — They  say :  II  Taut 
viieux  se  retrancher  que  de  s'endetter. 

To  RE1 REAT,  to  make  a  retrograde 
movement.  An  army  or  body  of  men 
are  said  to  retreat  when  they  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  enemy,  or  are  retiring 
from  the  ground  they  occupied :  hence, 
every  march  in  withdrawing  from  the 
enemy  is  called  a  retreat. 

That  retreat  which  is  done  in  sight  of 
an  active  enemy,  who  pursues  with  a 
superior  force,  is  the  one  we  particularly 
allude  to  in  this  place;  being,  with  rea¬ 
son,  looked  upon  as  the  glorv  of  the 
profession.  It  is  a  manceuvre  the  most 
delicate,  and  best  fitted  to  display  the 
prudence,  genius,  courage,  and  address, 
of  an  officer  who  commands.  The  re¬ 
cords  of  all  ages  testify  it,  and  historians 
have  never  been  so  lavish  of  eulogiums 
as  on  the  subject  of  the  brilliant  retreats 
of  their  heroes.  If  it  be  important,  it  is 
no  less  difficult  to  regulate,  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  circumstances,  each  of 
which  demands  different  principles,  and 
almost  endless  detail.  Hence  a  good 
retreat  is  esteemed,  by  experienced  of¬ 
ficers,  the  master-piece  of  a  general. 
He  should,  therefore,  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  situation  of  the  country  through 
which  he  intends  to  make  it,  and  caie- 
ful  that  nothing  is  omitted  to  make  it 
safe  and  honourable.  General  Moreau’s 
retreat  through  the  Black  Forest,  in 
1796,  has  rendered  his  name  immortal. 
The  three  most  celebrated  retreats  of 
modern  times  have  been — the  one  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  that  of  Prague,  and 
that  of  General  Macdonald  in  Italy. 

Retreat  is  also  a  beat  of  the  drum, 
at  the  firing  of  the  evening  gun;  at 
which  the  drum-major,  with  all  the 
drums  of  the  battalion,  except  such  as 
are  upon  duty,  beats  from  the  camp 
colours  on  the  right  to  those  on  the  left, 
on  the  parade  of  encampment:  the 
drums  of  all  the  guards  beat  also;  the 
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trumpets  at  the  same  time  sounding  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  troops.  Tins 
is  to  warn  the  soldiers  to  forbear  firing, 
and  the  sentinels  to  challenge  till  the 
break  of  day,  when  the  reveille  is  beat. 
The  retreat  is  likewise  called  setting  the 
watch. 

Chequered  Retreat, ( retraitc  encchi- 
quier,  Fr.)  it  is  so  called  from  the  seve¬ 
ral  component  parts  of  a  line  or  batta¬ 
lion,  which  alternately  retreat  and  face 
about  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  exhi¬ 
biting  the  figure  of  the  chequered  squares 
upon  a  chess  board. 

In  part  the  fourth,  page  353,  of  the 
General  Rules  and  Regulations,  it  is  ju¬ 
diciously  observed,  that  all  manoeuvres 
of  a  corps  retiring,  are  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  be  performed  with  order, 
than  those  in  advancing.  They  must  be 
more  or  less  accomplished  by  chequered 
movements;  one  body  by  its  numbers 
or  position,  facing  and  protecting  the 
retreat  of  another;  and  if  the  enemy 
presses  hard,  the  whole  must  probably 
front  in  time  and  await  him :  as  the 
ground  narrows  or  favours,  different 
parts  of  the  corps  must  double;  months 
of  defiles  and  advantageous  posts  must 
be  possessed;  by  degrees  the  different 
bodies  must  diminish  their  fronts,  and 
throw  themselves  into  column  of  march 
when  it  can  be  done  with  safety. 

The  chequered  retreat  by  the  alter¬ 
nate  battalions  or  half  battalions  of  a 
line  going  to  the  rear,  while  the  others 
remain  halted,  cover  them,  and  in  their 
turn  retire  in  the  same  manner,  is  the 
quickest  mode  of  refusing  a  part  of  a 
corps  to  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same 
time  protecting  its  movement,  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  made  nearly  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  first  position. 

In  the  chequered  retreat,  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  must  be  observed  :  The  bat¬ 
talions  of  the  division  nearest  to  the 
enemy,  will  form  flanks  as  soon  as  there 
.=  nothing  in  their  front  to  cover  them  ; 
but  thfc  other  divisions  will  not  have  any 
flanks  except  to  the  outward  battalion 
of  each.  The  battalions  always  pass  by 
■heir  proper  intervals,  and  it  is  a  rule  in 
retiring,  'hat  the  left  of  each  shall  al¬ 
ways  pass  the  right  of  the  neighbouring 
one.  Whatever  advantages  the  ground 
offers,  those  advantages  must  be  seized 
without  too  critical  an  observance  of 
intervals,  or  minute  adherence  to  the 
determined  distance  of  each  retreat. 
The  division  next  the  enemy  must  pass 
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in  front,  through  the  intervals  of  the 
division  immediately  behind,  and  any 
battalion,  that  finds  it  necessary,  must 
incline  for  that  purpose.  The  retiring 
division  must  step  out,  and  take  up  no 
more  time  than  what  is  absolutely  re¬ 
quired  to  avoid  confusion.  The  division 
nearest  the  enemy  fires  by  platoons 
standing;  the  flanks  of  its  battalions 
only  fire  when  the  enemy  attempts  to 
push  through  the  intervals.  When  that 
division  retires,  it  fires  on,  skirmishes 
by  men  detached  from  its  light  com¬ 
pany,  if  present,  or  from  platoons  formed 
of  rear  rank  men  of  one  or  two  of  the 
companies,  and  placed  behind  the  flanks 
of  the  battalions.  But  should  any  of  its 
battalions  be  obliged  to  halt  and  to  fire, 
a  shorter  step  must  then  be  taken  by 
the  line ;  and  should  the  enemy  threaten 
to  enter  at  any  of  its  intervals,  besides 
the  fire  of  its  flanks,  such  platoons  of 
the  line  behind  it,  as  can  with  safety, 
must  give  it  support. 

RETRENCHMENT,  (Retranche- 
went,  Fr.)  in  the  art  of  war,  is  any  work 
raised  to  cover  a  post,  and  fortify  it 
against  an  enemy;  such  as  fascines  load¬ 
ed  with  earth,  gabions,  barrels,  &c.  filled 
with  earth,  sand-bags,  and  generally  all 
things  that  can  cover  the  men,  and  stop 
the  enemy;  but  it  is  more  applicable  to 
a  ditch  bordered  with  a  parapet;  and  a 
post  thus  fortified,  is  called  a  retrenched 
•post,  or  strong  post.  Retrenchments  are 
cither  general  or  particular. 

General  Retrenchments  are  a 
kind  of  new  defence  made  in  a  place  be¬ 
sieged,  to  cover  the  defendants,  when  the 
enemy  becomes  master  of  a  lodgment 
on  the  fortification,  that  they  may  be  in 
a  condition  of  disputing  the  ground  inch 
by  inch,  and  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
enemy’s  progress,  in  expectation  of  re¬ 
lief.  Thus  if  the  besiegers  attack  a 
tenaille  of  the  place — which  they  judge 
the  weakest,  either  by  its  being  ill 
flanked,  or  commanded  by  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  ground—  then  the  besiegers 
make  a  great  retrenchment,  inclosing  all 
that  part  which  they  judge  in  most  dan¬ 
ger.  These  should  be  fortified  with  bas¬ 
tions  and  demi-bastions,  surrounded  by  a 
good  ditch  counter-mined,  and  higher 
than  the  works  of  the  place,  that  they 
may  command  the  old  works,  and  put 
the  besiegers  to  infinite  trouble  in  cover¬ 
ing  themselves. 

Particular  RETRENCHMENTS,  or 
Retrenchments  within  a.  bastion,  (Re- 
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transhemens  dans  un  bastion,  Fr.)  Re» 
trenchments  of  this  description  must 
reach  from  one  flank  to  another,  or  from 
one  casemate  to  another.  It  is  only  in 
full  bastions  that  retrenchments  can  be 
thrown  up  to  advantage.  In  empty  bas¬ 
tions  you  can  only  have  recourse  to  re¬ 
tirades,  or  temporary  barricadoes  above 
the  ramparts.  The  assailants  may  ea¬ 
sily  carry  them  by  means  of  hand  gre¬ 
nades,  for  these  retrenchments  never 
flank  each  other.  It  is  necessary  to 
raise  a  parapet  about  five  or  six  feet 
thick  before  every  retrenchment.  It 
must  be  five  feet  high,  and  the  ditches 
as  broad  and  as  deep  as  they  can  b« 
made.  There  must  also  be  small  mines 
run  out  in  various  directions,  for  the 
purpose  of  blowing  up  the  assailants, 
should  they  attempt  to  force  the  re¬ 
trenchments. 

RETURNS,  in  a  military  sense,  are 
of  various  sorts,  but  all  tending  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  state  of  the  army,  regiment, 
troop,  or  company ;  namely,  how  many 
are  capable  of  doing  duty,  on  duty,  sick 
in  quarters,  barracks,  infirmary,  or  hos¬ 
pital  ;  prisoners,  absent  with  or  without 
leave;  total  effective;  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  to  the  establishment,  &c. 

Returns  are  to  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  of  the  forces  in  Ireland  to  the 
chief  governor  or  governors  thereof ; 
likewise  of  the  forces  in  North  Britain 
to  the  officer  there  commanding  in  chief ; 
which  returns  are  from  time  to  time  to 
be  transmitted  to  England  as  shall  ap¬ 
pear  best  for  the  service. 

Exact  returns  from  Gibraltar,  &c.  and 
regiments  stationed  abroad,  are  by  their 
respective  governor  or  commanders  there 
residing,  by  all  convenient  opportunities 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  at 
war,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  laid 
before  the  king. 

The  life  and  foot  guards  do  not  mak« 
any  returns  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
or  the  secretary  at  war,  but  to  the  king 
direct  through  their  several  field  officers. 
This  privilege  is  attached  to  them  upon 
the  principle  of  being  household  troops. 
Upon  the  same  principle  they  have 
always,  when  brigaded,  a  general  of 
their  own  attached  to  each  brigade ;  on 
which  account  likewise,  no  other  military 
honours  than  those  done  to  their  own 
brigade  general  are  to  be  paid  by  them, 
except  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
or  to  a  commander  in  chief. 

The  royal  artillery  make  their  returns 
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to  the  master  general  and  the  board  of 1 
ordnance. 

Returns  may  be  generally  stated  un¬ 
der  the  following  heads. 

General  Return. 

Regimental  Return. 

Return,  for  forage,  lodging,  money, 
fuel,  &c. 

Return  to  be  given  in  to  head-quar¬ 
ters  after  an  action  by  the  several  regi¬ 
ments  that  have  been  engaged. 

'Killed, 

Severely  wounded, 
Dangerously  wounded, 
Badly  wounded. 

Slightly  wounded, 

Taken  prisoners, 

Missing, 

Deserted, 

.  Gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

Names  of  officers  killed,  wounded, 
missing,  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

False  Return,  a  return  which  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  real  existence  of  the 
thing  or  person  stated. 

An  officer  ought  to  be  so  tenacious  of 
his  honour  and  character  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  that  he  should  not  put  it  in  the 
power  of  his  ow  n  conscience  to  accuse 
him,  or  even  of  his  Maker  to  convict  hint 
of  a  false  Return.  He  should  always 
remember,  that  every  false  return  is  a 
robbery  committed  against  the  public. 

In  Section  V.  of  the  Articles  of  War, 
page  14,  it  is  expressed,  that  every 
officer  who  shall  knowingly  make  a 
false  Teturn  to  the  king,  to  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  or  to  any 
his  superior  officer  authorised  to  call  for 
such  returns,  shall,  upon  being  convicted 
thereof  before  a  general  court-martial, 
be  Cashiered. 

Whoever  shall  be  convicted  of  having 
designedly,  or  through  neglect,  omitted 
sending  such  returns,  shall  he  punished 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
by  the  judgment  of  a  general  court- 
martial. 

Return,  in  building,  is  a  side,  or  part 
that  falls  away  from  the  l'oreside  of  any 
strait  Work. 

Returns  of  a  mine,  are  the  turnings 
and  windings  of  the  gallery  leading  to 
the  mine.  See  Gallery. 

Returns  of  a  trench,  the  various 
turnings  and  windings  which  form  the 
lines  of  the  trench,  and  are,  as  near  as 
they  can  be,  made  parallel  to  the  place 
attacked,  to  avoid  being  enfiladed. — 
These  returns,  when  followed,  make  a 
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long  way  from  the  end  of  the  trench  to 
the  head,  which  going  the  straight  way 
is  very  short :  but  then  the  men  arc  ex¬ 
posed;  yet,  upon  a  sally,  the  courageous 
never  consider  the  danger,  but  getting 
over  the  trench  with  such  as  will  follow 
them,  take  the  shortest  way  to  repulse 
the  enemy,  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  if 
possible. 

To  RETURN,  in  a  militry  sense,  to 
insert  the  names  of  such  officers,  &c.  as 
are  present  or  absent  on  the  stated  pe¬ 
riods  for  the  identification  of  their  being 
with  their  regiments,  or  detachment, 
or  absent  with  or  without  leave. 

RETURN  bayonet.  This  term  is 
sometimes  used,  but  it  is  not  technically 
correct,  as  the  proper  word  of  command 
is  unfix  bayonet. 

Return  pistol.  See  Pistol. 

Return  ramrod.  See  Manual. 

Return  words.  See  Sword. 

To  be  RETURNED,  to  have  one’s 
name  inserted  in  the  regular  monthly, 
fourteen  days,'  or  weekly  state  of  a  re¬ 
giment,  according  to  circumstances;  as 
to  be  returned  dbsent  without  leave;  to 
he  reported  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
or  to  any  superior  officer,  as  being  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  duty  of  the  corps ;  either 
from  having  exceeded  the  leave  given,  or 
from  having  left  quarters  without  the 
necessary  permission.  When  an  officer 
has  been  returned  absent  without  leave, 
or  has  never  joined  his  regiment,  the 
paymaster  is  directed  to  withhold  his 
pay  or  subsistence.  In  such  cases  an 
application  must  be  made  to  the  Adju¬ 
tant  General,  through  whose  office  all 
permissions  or  leaves  of  absence  must 
pass,  before  the  respite  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  To  be  returned  upon  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  list  as  unlit  for  duty,  6cc.  from 
illness,  &c. 

Every  officer  commanding  a  regiment 
or  detachment,  will,  on  his  arrival  from 
abroad,  transmit  to  the  adjutant-gene¬ 
ral’s  office,  and  to  the  war-office,  a  dis¬ 
embarkation  return,  a  duplicate  of 
which  he  will  also  deliver  to  the  general, 
or  other  officer  commanding  at  the  port 
at  which  he  disembarks. 

Commanding  oi  cers  of  regiments  in 
South  Britain,  are  regularly  to  transmit 
to  the  adjutant-general’s'  office  the  fol¬ 
lowing  returns  : — 

A  monthly,  on  the  first  of  each 
month. 

A  return  of  officers,  on  the  14th  of 
each  month. 


Number  of 
officers,  ser-^ 
jeants,  and  ’ 
rank  and  file. 
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A  weekly  state,  to  arrive  on  Mon¬ 
days. 

To  the  war  office. 

A  monthly  return,  on  the  first  of  each 
month. 

A  return  of  absent  officers,  on  the  14th 
ef  each  month. 

In  the  artillery,  on  the  first  day  in  each 
month,  to  the  board  of  ordnance. 

Every  officer  commanding  a  regi¬ 
ment,  or  detachment,  on  embarking  for 
a  foreign  station,  will  transmit  an  em¬ 
barkation  return  to  the  adjutant-gene¬ 
ral’s  office,  and  to  the  war-office,  a  du¬ 
plicate  of  which  he  will  deliver  to  the 
general  or  officer  commanding  at  the 
port  from  which  he  embarks. 

On  a  regiment  embarking,  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  is  to  transmit  to  the  ad- ] 
jutant-general’s  office,  a  return  of  the' 
recruiting  parties  he  purposes  to  leave  in! 
Oreat  Britain,  or  Ireland,  specifying 
their  strength,  their  stations,  and  the 
officers  by  whom  they  are  commanded; 
a  duplicate  of  this  return  is  to  be! 
transmitted  to  the  inspector-general  j 
of  the  recruiting  service  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  j 

All  officers  belonging  to  regiments  on 
foreign  stations,  not  actually  employed 
on  the  recruiting  service,  are  to  report 
their  arrival  from  abroad,  and  the  cause 
of  their  absence,  at  the  adjutant-general's 
office,  and  are  to  leave  their  addresses 
with  their  respective  agents,  and  in  case 
of  their  changing  their  places  of  resi¬ 
dence,  are  immediately  to  notice  the 
same  to  their  agent :  any  officer  whose 
address  is  not  with  his  agent,  will  be 
considered  as  absent  without  leave,  and 
guilty  ot  disobedience  of  orders. 

Officers  upon  half  pay  are,  in  like 
manner,  to  leave  their  addresses  at  the 
war-office;  particularly  so  if  they  should 
leave  the  united  kingdoms;  and  officers 
belonging  to  the  militia  are  to  leave 
their  names,  &c.  with  the  several  adju¬ 
tants  of  regiments. 

Commanding  officers  of  regiments  are 
to  transmit  to  thequarter-master-general 
an  half  yearly  return  of  quarters,  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  and  the  IstofMay, 
agreeable  to  the  printed  form;  likewise 
a  report  of  any  march  performed  by  the 
corps  under  their  orders. 

All  returns,  reports,  and  papers, 
purely  of  a  military  and  public  nature, 
which  are  to  he  sent  to  the  adjutant-ge¬ 
neral,  are  to  he  addressed  «  To  the  Ad¬ 
jutant-General  of  the  Forces,  Horse- 
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guards,  London,”  without  adjoining  his 
name. 

All  official  letters  from  general  or 
other  officers  in  command,  which  are 
designed  to  he  laid  before  the  comman¬ 
der  in  chief,  are  to  be  signed  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  or  commanding  officers  themselves. 

All  official  letters,  intended  for  the 
deputy-adjutant-general,  or  other  offi¬ 
cers  belonging  to  the  department,  are  to 
be  transmitted,  under  covers,  addressed, 
as  above,  to  the  adjutant-general. 

To  prevent  an  improper  expense  of 
postage,  all  official  letters  and  returns 
sent  to  the  quarter-master-general,  or 
officers  in  his  department,  are  to  be  sent, 
under  covers,  addressed  “  To  the  right 
honourable  the  Secretary  at  War,  Lon¬ 
don;”  and  on  the  outside  of  the  covers 
is  to  be  written,  in  legible  characters, 
“  Quarter-master  General’s  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

Returned  next  for  purchase.  When 
vacancies  occur  in  regiments  upon  fo¬ 
reign  or  domestic  stations,  the  names  of 
such  officers  as  intend  to  purchase  must 
be  inserted  in  the  muster-rolls  :  they  are 
then  said  to  be  returned  next  for  pur¬ 
chase.  This  serves  as  a  government  to 
the  several  agents,  and  prevents  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  persons  into  a  corps  with 
which  they  have  not  done  duty,  to  the 
disparagement  of  those  who  have  always 
followed  the  colours.  Every  officer  that 
is  returned  next  for  purchase,  must  take 
care  to  apprise  his  agent,  that  the  money 
will  be  lodged  for  that  purpose. 

RE  VEIL,  on  Diane ,  Fr.  See  Re¬ 
veille. 

REVEIL-matiH,  double  canon,  brise - 
mur,  Fr.  an  ancient  piece  of  ordnance 
which  is  no  longer  in  use;  it  carried  a 
ninety-six  pound  shot. 

REVEILLE,  is  the  beat  of  a  drum, 
about  break  of  day,  to  advertise  the 
army  that  it  is  day-light,  and  that  the 
sentinels  forbear  challenging. 

REVENGE,  an  impulse  in  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  which  excites  it  to  acts  that 
are  scarcely  ever  excusable.  Dryden 
writes  thus 

Exalted  Socrates,  divinely  brave ! 

Injur’d  he  fell,  and  dying  he  forgave, 

Too  noble  for  revenge ;  which  still  we 
find 

The  weakest  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  espe¬ 
cially  by  high-minded  men,  such  as 
real  officers  are,  that  the  secret  and  vin¬ 
dictive  malice  of  weak  or  wickedperson?, 
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can  only  be  conquered  by  the  dignified  | 
silence  of  wise  and  good  men. 

REVERIES,  (reveries,  I'r.)  loose  i 
musings;  irregular  thoughts;  desultory 
reflexions.  The  celebrated  Marshal' 
Saxe  has  given  this  title  to  a  collection' 
of  military  ideas,  which,  in  many  in-! 
stances,  have  proved  the  most  correct  j 
principles  in  war. 

The  three  following  reflexions,  but 
most  especially  the  first  and  third,  arel 
maxims  which  have  been  corroborated ' 
by  the  experience  of  ages.  With  regard  j 
to  his  buckler,  we  Can  only  say,  that  al-j 
though  the  marshal  is  supported  by  sOi 
great  a  name  as  that  of  Montecuculli,  ( 
his  reveries  have  hitherto  been  neglecte  d. 

“  New  raised  regiments  I  am  altoge¬ 
ther  averse  to ;  for  unless  they  art 
grafted  upon  old  ones,  and  commanded ' 
by  good  officers,  eight  or  ten  campaigns 
generally  destroy  them.” 

[The  Marshal  might  have  said  less 
than  half  that  number  would  do  it.] 

M.  Saxe,  speaking  of  his  legions, 
says,  “  the  men  are  likewise  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  bucklers  of  leather  prepared 
in  vinegar,  which  will  be  attended  with 
considerable  advantage;  for  they  are 
not  only  of  use  to  cover  the  arms,  but 
whenever  the  troops  are  to  engage  stand¬ 
ing,  they  may  form  a  kind  of  parapet 
with  them  in  an  instant,  by  passing  them 
from  hand  to  hand  along  the  front;  two 
of  them,  the  one  upon  the  other,  being 
musket-proof.  Mv  opinion,  in  regard 
t.o  this  piece  of  armour,  is  supported 
l>v  that  of  Montecuculli,  who  says, 
’  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tor  the 
infantry.” 

«  The  Romans  conquered  the  world 
hy  the  force  of  their  discipline,  and  in 
proportion  as  that  declined,  their  power 
decreased.” 

R  EVERS,  Fr.  behind,  in  rear,  at  the 
back  of  any  thing. 

Eire  vu  de  Revtrs,  Tr.  to  be  over¬ 
looked  by  a  reverse  commanding  ground. 
When  a  work,  for  instance,  is  com¬ 
manded  bv  some  adjacent  eminence, 
or  has  been  so  badly  disposed,  that  the 
*nemy  can  see  its  terre-pleine,  or  ram¬ 
part,  that  work  may  be  said  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  tire  vu  de  ievers.  The  same 
term  is  applicable  to  a  trench,  when  the 
fire  of  the  besieged  can  reach  the  troops 
that  are  stationed  within  it.  This  was 
the  case  at  Dover  Castle,  which,  until 
the  year  1796,  was  overlooked  by  a 
commanding  piece  of  ground  on  the 
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north-east.  A  battery  is  now  erected  on. 
the  spot;  but  God  only  knows  how  long 
the  Castle  itself  may  be  allowed  to 
stand,  considering  the  impolicy  of  its. 
excavations. 

Rf.vERS  de  hi  tranches,  Fr.  literally 
means  the  back  part  of  the  trench.  It 
is  the  ground  which  corresponds  with 
that  proportion  of  the  border  of  the 
trench  that  lies  directly  opposite  to  the 
parapet.  One  or  two  banquettes  are 
generally  thrown  up  in  this  quarter,  in 
order  that  the  trench  guard  may  make 
a  stand  upon  the  reverse  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  attacked  by  a  sortie  of  the 
enemy. 

Revf.rs  de  1'Orillon,  Fr.  that  part  of 
the  orillon  in  a  bastion,  which  looks  in¬ 
wards,  or  towards  the  main  body  ot  a 
fortified  place.  Sally-ports  are  gene¬ 
rally  constructed  in  this  quarter. 

Reveks,  I'r.  this  word  also  signifies  a 
back  stroke.  Hence,  abattre  In  tele  d'un 
rcvcrs,  to  give  a  blow  on  the  head  w  ith  a 
back  stroke. 

ReverS  de  fortune,  Fr.  reverse  of 
fortune;  disappointments, &c. 

Prendre  dcs  Revers,  Fr.  to  take  up  a 
position  so  as  to  be  able  to  fire  obli- 
quely  into  the  rear  of  an  enemy. 

REVERSE,  a  contrary ;  an  oppo¬ 
site;  as  the  reverse  or  outward  wheeling 
flank ;  which  is  opposite  to  the  one 
wheeled  to  or  upon. — See  Pivot. 

Reverse,  in  movements  of  artillery, 
denotes  that  each  gun,  wagon,  or  car, 
goes  about  upon  its  own  ground  to  the 
iiand  ordered,  and  produces  a  change  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  carriages. 

Reverse  likewise  signifies  on  the 
back,  or  behind :  so  we  say,  a  reverse 
commanding  ground,  a  reverse  battery, 
Nc. 

REVERSED,  upside  down;  as  arms 

reversed. 

Reversed  arms.  Arms  are  said  to  be 
reversed  when  the  butts  of  the  pieces 
are  slung  or  held  upwards. 

REVETF.MENS  passager$,  Fr.  tem¬ 
porary  revetements.  These  works  sel- 
j  dom  last  more  than  three  Years. 

!  REVETEMENT,  ( revetement ,  Fr.) 
I  in  fortification,  a  strong  wall,  built  on 
!  the  outside  of  the  rampart  and  parapet, 
to  support  the  earth,  and  prevent  its 
rolling  into  the  ditch, 
j  The  following  remarks  on  this  subject 
!  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Mr. 
Glenie : — 

“  The  thicknesses  of  revetements  and 
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demi-revetements  have  never  been  cal¬ 
culated  on  true  and  correct  principles. 
Marshal  Vauban  was,  in  this  respect, 
guided  chiefly  by  his  own  experience, 
without  having  recourse  at  all  to  calcula¬ 
tion,  as  is  evident  t'rojn  his  giving  the 
same  thickness  at  top  to  walls  of  all  dif¬ 
ferent  heights.  Determined  to  give  them 
thickness  enough,  he  has  employed  a 
great  deal  more  masonry  than  w  hat  was 
necessary  for  resisting  the  pressure  ot 
the  earth  beneath  them.  For  it  rarely 
happens,  that  a  wall  is  forced  out, 
overturned  or  moved  from  its  original 
place  bv  the  pressure  arising  from  the 
mere  weight  or  gravity  of  the  soil  when 
proper  weep-holes  are  left  in  it  for  car¬ 
rying  off  the  moisture  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent  the  swelling  of  the  earth  behind  it, 
the  pressure  arising  from  which  is,  out 
of  all  comparison,  greater  than  that 
which  arises  from  gravity.  Mr.  Muller, 
however,  in  calculating,  or  ratlier  at¬ 
tempting  to  calculate,  the  thicknesses 
of  revetements,  and  demi-revetements, 
merely  opposes  the  dead  weight  of  the 
wall  to  the  force  of  the  earth’s  pressure 
to- overturn  it,  which  is  certainly  a  very 
erroneous  and  defective  principle.  For 
after  a  wall  is  once  dry,  and  the  different 
parts  of  it  are  well  cemented,  its  re¬ 
sistance  to  fraction  is  immensely  greater 
than  that,  which  it  makes  by  its  gravity 
or  weight  to  a  force  applied  to  overturn 
it  at  the  set  off,  considered  as  a  single 
stone.  This  is  a  subject  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance,  but  is  still  in  a  very  imperfect 
state  through  want  of  proper  experiments 
and  a  deficiency  of  science  in  our  en¬ 
gineers.  There  may  be  some  reason, 
perhaps,  for  giving  such  a  thickness,  as 
this  method  of  calculation  produces,  to 
those  parts  of  the  revetements  that  are 
liable  to  be  battered  in  breach.  But 
surely  no  good  one  can  he  assigned  for 
giving  it  to  those,  that  are  not  liable  to 
be  so  battered,  or  to  counterscarp  walls, 
&c.  &c.  Had  this  matter  been  suffici¬ 
ently  understood  there  might  have  been 
at  least  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
saved  in  the  masonry  of  the  works  in 
the  Portsmouth  division.  There  is  also 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  masonry 
used  daily  in  other  military  works  in  this 
country  than  what  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  But  this  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
the  age  of  useless  and  pro!  use  expendi¬ 
ture.” 

Revetemf.nx  du  rampart,  Fr.  revetc- 
ment  belonging  to  the  rampart. 
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Demi-TlLVEi  eme.nt,  Fr.  a  revetement 
which  is  made  from  the  outward  slope 
of  the  fosse  to  the  cordon  or  terrepleine 
of  the  rampart. 

Revetement  de  saucissons,  Fr.  a  re¬ 
vetement  which  is  hastily  thrown  up 
during  a  siege  by  means  of  saucissons, 
especially  when  breaches  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  or  practised  in  the  outward 
works.  Jlevetements  of  this  sort  are 
also  formed  of  pointed  fascines, &c. 

REVETIR,  Fr.  literally  to  clothe  or 
cover.  This  term  is  used,  in  fortification, 
to  signify  the  masuu-vVork  which  is  made 
in  the  construction  of  fortified  places, 
when  no  expense  is  spared,  in  order 
to  render  them  more  capable  of  resisting 
the  force  of  cannon,  and  of  lasting 
longer. 

Revetir  de  gazons,  Fr.  to  lay  turt 
upon  the  different  parts  of  fortified 
works,  such  as  the  glacis,  &c. 

Revetir,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  to  fill  up 
with  small  beams  or  posts  the  wooden 
partition  or  front  of  any  thing.  In 
joinery,  to  wainscot  a  wall,  &c. 

Revetir,  Fr.  This  word  is  also  used 
to  signify  sanctioned,  acknowledged,  au¬ 
thorized.  Thus  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Dictiojmaire  de  l’Academie  Fran- 
caise,  the  Editor  says,  Les  Editions 
avpuc.es  seroiit  rcviitucs  de  mu  signature. 

Revetir,  Fr.  to  throw  up  re  vet  e- 
rnents.  The  French  also  apply  this  term 
in  the  same  general  sense  that  we  use 
the  word  invest,  as  applicable  to  com¬ 
mission,  power,  authority.  Fleace,  re¬ 
vetir  d'une  commission  ;  d’un  pouvoir  ; 
dim  ordre  important ;  to  invest  or  en¬ 
trust  any  person  with  a  commission, 
with  certain  powers,  or  wdtji  any  im¬ 
portant  charge  or  order. 

REVIEW,  (revue,  Fr.)  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  acceptation  of  the  term,  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  appearance,  and  regular 
disposition  of  a  body  of  troops,  assem¬ 
bled  for  that  purpose. 

At  all  reviews,  the  officers  should  be 
properly  armed,  and  ready  in  their  ex¬ 
ercise;  they  should  salute  well,  in  good 
time,  and  with  a  good  air.  The  men 
should  be  clean  mid  well  dressed;  their 
accoutrements  well  put  on;  very  well 
sized  in  the  ranks;  the  serjeants  expert 
in  their  duty,  drummers  perfect  in  their 
beatings,  and  the  lifers  play  correct.  The 
manual  exercise  must  be  performed  in 
good  time,  and  with  life;  and  the  men 
must  carry  their  arms  well ;  march, 
wheel,  and  form  with  exactness.  All 
5X2 
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manoeuvres  must  be  performed  with  tiie  | 
utmost  regularity,  both  in  quick  and 
slow  time.  The  intention  of  a  review  is 
to  know  tiie  condition  of  the  troops,  to 
see  that  they  are  complete,  and  per¬ 
form  tiieir  exercise  andevolutions  well. — 
See  Movements,  likewise  Inspection ; 
and  for  a  specific  explanation  of  what  is 
directed  to  be  observed  throughout  the 
British  army,  with  regard  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  battalion,  see  Rules  and  Re¬ 
gulations. 

REVIRER,  Fr.  a  marine  term,  sig¬ 
nifying  to  tack  about. 

To  REVISE,  (reviser,  Fr.)  to  re¬ 
view  ;  to  re-examine;  to  re-consider : 
This  term  is  frequently  used  in  military 
matters,  most  especially  in  those  which 
relate  to  the  proceedings  of  a  general  or 
regimental  court-martial.  It  sometimes 
happens,  that  the  members  are  directed 
to  re-assemble  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
vising  part,  or  the  whole  mass,  of  the 
evidence  that  has  been  brought  before 
them,  and  of  maturely  weighing  afresh 
the  substance  of  the  proofs  upon  which 
they  have  formed  their  opinion  and 
judgment.  Great  delicacy  and  discretion 
are  required  in  those  who  have  autho¬ 
rity  to  order  a  revision  of  this  sort.  A 
court-martial  is,  perhaps,  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  court  on  earth.  Interest,  pre¬ 
judice,  or  partiality,  lias  no  business 
within  its  precincts-  An  honest  regard 
to  truth,  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  good 
order  and  discipline,  and  a  stubborn  ad¬ 
herence  to  facts,  constitute  the  code  of 
military  laws  and  statutes.  Quirks, 
quibbles,  and  evasions,  are  as  foreign  to 
the  genuine  spirit  of  martial  jurisdiction, 
as  candour,  manliness,  and  resolute 
perseverance,  in  uttering  what  he  knows 
to  be  the  fact,  are  familiar  to  the  real 
soldier.  The  king  has  the  power  of  or¬ 
dering  the  members  of  a  general  court- 
martial  to  revise  their  sentence;  but  he 
cannot  oblige  tkem  to  alter  it.  The 
same  authority,  subject  to  the  same 
limitations,  is  vested  in  the  command¬ 
ing  officers  of  regiments,  with  respect 
to  regimental  courts-martial. 

REVOCABLE,  ( revocable,  Fr.) — — 
that  may  be  recalled.  Thus,  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  line,  granted  during  the 
reign  of  one  king,  and  commissions  in 
the  militia,  granted  during  the  life  of  a 
lord  lieutenant  of  a  county,  or  deputy, 
are  not  revocable  at  the  death  of  the 
grantor. 

REVOLT,  ( revolt e,  Fr.)  mutiny;  in¬ 
surrection. 
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REVOLTER,  one  who  rises  against 
lawful  authority;  a  deserter,  &c. 

Se  REVOLTER,  Fr.  to  revolt;  to 
rise  in  open  rebellion.  The  French  also 
say.  revolter,  to  raise  a  rebellion. 

REVOLTES,  Fr.  rebels. 

REVOLUTION,  ( revolution,  Fr.)  a 
change  in  government,  as  the  Frencl* 
Revolution.  With  us  it  denotes  that 
particular  change  which  was  produced 
by  the  admission  of  William  and 
Mary. 

The  most  memorable  revolutions 
which  have  occurred  within  the  last 
three  hundred  years  are: — In  England 
in  1608;  Poland  1704,  1709,  and  1795, 
when  it  was  divided  by  Frederic  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russia®.  Turkey!  in  1730;  Persia  in 
1748  antf  1755  ;  Russia  in  1608,  1740, 
and  1762;  Sweden  in  1772;  America  in 
1775;  and  last,  not  least  in  the  rotary 
wheel  of  fortune,  France  in  1788,  1789, 
1792,  1793,  1795, 1802, 1804,  and  1809, 
when  Bonaparte,  as  emperor,  absorbed 
them  all  in  his  own  pers  >n  and  family. 

Jardin  dc  Revolution,  Fr.  revolu¬ 
tion  garden;  a  name  which  was  given  to 
the  garden,  belonging  to  the  ci-devant 
Palais  Royale ;  and  which  was  called 
Maison  Egalitc,  or  equality-house, 
during  the  paroxysm  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution.  This  garden  is  situated  in 
Paris,  aud  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

Place  de  Revolution,  Fr.  revolu¬ 
tion  square  or  place ;  a  name  given  to 
the  spot  of  ground  on  which  the  Bastile 
stood. 

Revolution,  ( revolution,  Fr.)  in 
geometry,  the  motion  of  any  figure  what¬ 
soever  round  a  fixed  line,  which  is  called 
the  axis  of  the  figure ;  thus  a  triangle 
rectaugle,  which  revolves  round  one  of 
its  sides,  as  an  axis,  produces  a  cone  by 
its  revolution. 

REVOLUTIOXXAIRE,  Fr.  a  friend 
to  the  revolution. 

Revoltjtionnaire,  Fr.  an  adjective 
of  two  genders ;  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  revolution.  Hence — 

Armce  RfevoLDTiONNAlBF.,  Fr.  a  re¬ 
volutionary  army;  such  as  appeared  in 
Fi  ance  during  the  bloodv  reign  or  Robes¬ 
pierre, when  the  troops  were  regularly  ac¬ 
companied  by  travelling  guillotines — des 
guillotines  ambulantrs. 

REVOLUTION  NER,  Fr.  to  revo¬ 
lutionize;  to  propagate  principles  in  a 
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country  which  are  subversive  of  its  ex¬ 
isting  government. 

REUSSITE,  Fr.  issue:  it  also  signi¬ 
fies  success.  Under  the  first  meaning 
(viz.  issue),  a  French  writer  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks : — “  A  good  general 
ought  never  to  be  disheartened,  al¬ 
though  the  issue  of  his  plan  should,  at 
first,  prove  unfavourable.  He  should 
always  recollect,  that  great  success,  in 
warlike  undertakings,  is  seldom  con¬ 
fined  to  one  person,  or  attached  to  one 
measure.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  capricious  than  dame  Fortune  on 
these  occasions;  and  if  I  may  compare 
great  events  with  little  ones,  her  conduct 
in  war  is  often  similar  to  that  which  she 
observes  in  games  of  chance,  where  the 
most  skilful  player  is  sometimes  outdone 
by  a  feeble  and  unexperienced  adver¬ 
sary.” 

ItEVUE,  Fr.  See  Review. 

REWARD,  ( recompense,  Fr.)  a  re- 
compence  given  for  good  performed. 
Twenty  shillings  are  allowed  by  the 
mutiny  act,  as  a  reward  for  apprehend¬ 
ing  deserters. 

Military  Rewards,  ( recompenses  mili¬ 
tates,  Fr.)  The  original  instances  of 
military  rewards  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  histories.  The  an- 
ciertts  did  not,  however,  at  first  recom- 
pence  military  merit  in  any  other  way 
than  by  erecting  statues  to  the  memory, 
or  presenting  them  with  triumphal 
crowns.  The  warriors  of  that  age  were 
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more  eager  to  deserve  public  applause 
by  extraordinary  feats  of  valour,  by 
temperance  and  moral  virtue,  than  to 
become  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
'I hey  thirsted  after  glory;  but  it  was 
alter  that  species  of  glory  which  was  not 
in  the  least  tarnished  by  the  alloy  of 
modern  considerations. 

The  services  which  individuals  ren¬ 
dered  were  distinguished  by  the  kind  of 
statue  that  was  erected,  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  decorations;  or  by  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  particular  formation  of  the 
crowns  that  were  presented. 

In  process  of  time,  the  state  or  civil 
government  of  a  country,  felt  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  justice  of  securing  to  its  de¬ 
lenders  something  more  substantial  than 
mere  show  and  unprofitable  trophies. — 
It  was  considered,  that  men  who  had 
exposed  their  lives,  and  had  been 
wounded,  or  were  grown  infirm  through 
age,  &c.  ought  to  be  above  want ;  and 
not  only  to  have  those  comforts  which 
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through  their  exertions  millions  were 
enjoying,  but  to  be  placed  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  honourable  situation.  The 
most  celebrated  of  their  warriors  were 
consequently  provided  for  at  the  public 
expense,  and  they  had  regular  claims 
made  over  to  them,  which  were  an¬ 
swered  at  the  treasury. 

Triumphal  honours  were  likewise 
reckoned  among  the  military  rewards 
which  the  ancients  voted  to  their  best 
generals.  Fabius  Maximus,  Paulus  Emi- 
lius,  Camillus,  and  the  Scipios,  were 
satisfied  with  this  recompense  for  their 
services.  With  respect  to  old  infirm 
soldiers,  who  were  invalided,  they  were 
provided  for  by  receiving,  each  a  lot  of 
ground,  which  they  cultivated  and  im¬ 
proved.  Lands,  thus  appropriated, 
formed  part  of  the  republican  or  na¬ 
tional  domains,  or  were  divided  amongst- 
them  in  the  conquered  countries. 

The  Roman  officer  was  rewarded  for 
his  services,  or  for  particular  acts  of 
bravery,  in  three  ways  :  1st,  By  marks 
of  honour  or  distinction,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  sorts,  viz.  Of  that  which 
was  merely  ornamental  to  their  own 
persons,  or  limited  to  the  investiture 
for  life;  and  of  that  which  may  be 
called  rewemorative,  such  as  statues, 
&c.  The  latter  descended  to  their  pos¬ 
terity,  and  gave  their  families  a  certain 
rank  in  the  republic.  2dly.  By  pen¬ 
sions  or  allowances;  and  3dly,  by  n 
grant  of  lands  which  exceeded  the  lots 
given  to  private  soldiers. 

The  French,  who  got  possession  of 
the  country  which  was  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Gauls,  had,  at  first,  no  other 
method  of  recompensing  their  generals 
than  by  giving  them  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  land.  This  grant  did  not  exceed 
their  natural  lives,  and  sometimes  it  was 
limited  to  the  time  they  remained  in 
the  service. 

These  usages  insensibly  changed,  and 
by  degrees  it  became  customary  for  the 
child  ren  of  such  men  as  had  received 
grants  of  national  territory,  to  continue 
to  enjoy  them;  upon  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  actual  possessors  of  such 
lands  should  be  liable  to  military  ser¬ 
vice.  Hence  the  origin  of  fiefs  in 
France,  and  the  consequent  appellation 
of  Milice  des  fieffis,  or  militia,  com¬ 
posed  of  men  who  held  their  lands  on 
condition  of  bearing  arms  when  called 
upon.  The  French  armies  were,  for 
many  years, constituted  in  this  manner* 
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and  the  custom  ot’  rendering  military  i 
service  in  consideration  of  land  tenure,; 
only  ceased  under  Charles  the  Vllth. 

By  degrees,  those  lands,  which  had  1 
been  originally  bestowed  upon  men  of ! 
military  merit,  descended  to  their,  ciiil- ' 
dren,  and  were  insensibly  lost  in  the 
aggregate  lots  of  inheritable  property. , 
Other  means  were  consequently  to  be  ; 
resorted  to  by  the  state,  in  order  to  sa- 1 
tisfy  the  just  claims  of  deserving  officers  ‘ 
and  soldiers.  The  French,  therefore, 
returned  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Romans,  and  rewarded  those,  w  ho  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  war,  by  hono¬ 
rary  marks  of  distinction. 

Under  the  first  race  of  French  kings 
may  be  found  several  instances  of  men 
of  low-  condition  having,  by  their  valour, 
obtained  the  rank  and  title  of  Count, 
and  even  those  of  Duke.  These  dig¬ 
nities,  of  themselves,  entitled  the  bear¬ 
ers  to  places  of  high  command  in  the 
armies.  The  title  of  Knight,  most  es¬ 
pecially  of  Knight  Banneret,  gave  very 
high  rank  during  the  reign  of  Philip  Au¬ 
gustus;  and  in  the  reigns  of  one  or  two 
of  his  predecessors,  it  was  bestowed  up¬ 
on  individuals  who  behaved  in  a  distin¬ 
guished  manner  in  the  field. 

This  species  of  reward  did  not  cost 
the  public  any  thing.  It  was  bestowed 
upon  the  individual  by  the  general  of  the 
armv,  and  consisted  in  nothing  more 
than  a  salute  given  by  the  latter  on  the 
field  of  battle,  by  which  he  became 
Knight  Banneret,  and  was  perfectly  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  honour  it  conferred. 

This  mode  of  rewarding  individuals 
for  great  actions,  or  long  services,  con¬ 
tinued  until  men  enlisted  themselves  for 
money,  anti  the  army  was  regularly 
paid,  according  to  the  several  ranks  of 
those  who  composed  it.  At  this  period, 
however,  it  became  expedient  to  have 
recourse  to  the  second  method  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Romans  to  com¬ 
pensate  individuals  for  services  rendered  | 
to  the  state.  Tlie  royal  treasury  was 
either  subjected  to  the  annual  claims 
of  individuals,  or  to  the  payment  of  a 
specific  sum,  for  ha'  ing  distinguished 
themselves  under  arms.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  honorary  rewards  continued  to 
be  given;  aud  knighthood,  conferred  in 
the  field  by  the  kiss  or  salute  of  a  gene¬ 
ral,  which  the  French  stile  accolade,  was 
practised  until  the  Ibtii  century. 

It  was  usual,  even  during  that  ceu- 
tury,  to  reward  a  soldier,  who  did  a 
brave  action,  by  some  mark  of  dis'.inc-  i 


tion,  that  was  given  on  the  spot;  by  n 
crown  made  of  grass  or  other  verdure, 
which  was  placed  upon  his  head  by  his 
comrades,  or  by  a  gold  ring,  which  his 
commanding  officer  put  upou  his  finger 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  troop,  or 
company  to  which  he  belonged.  It 
sometimes  happened,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  the  First,  that  this  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction  was  given  by  the  general  of  the 
army. 

Several  brave  men  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  with  titles  of  nobility  and  ar¬ 
morial  bearings,  which  were  conferred 
by  princes,  in  consequence  of  some  sin¬ 
gular  feat  or  exploit.  There  have  been 
instances  recorded  in  the  French  His¬ 
tory  of  extraordinary  actions  having 
been  rewarded  upon  the  spot  by  kings 
who  commanded  in  person.  A  soldier 
of  merit  was  peculiarly  honoured  by 
Louis  the  Xlth,  for  bravery  and  good 
conduct  in  the  field.  That  monarch 
took  the  collar  of  a  military  order  off 
his  own  neck,  and  placed  it  round  the 
neck  of  Launay  Morvillier,  as  a  reward 
for  great  prowess  and  intrepidity. 

Besides  the  gramineous  crown  and 
gold  ring,  which  were  thus  given  as 
marks  of  honour  and  distinction,  the 
private  soldiers  were  frequently  reward¬ 
ed  by  small  sums  of  money,  when  they 
performed  any  particular  feat  or  act  of 
bravtrv.  Tliev  were  likewise  promoted 
from  the  ranks,  and  made  serjeants  or 
corporals. 

Honorary  rewards  and  compensations 
for  service  were  not  confined  to  indivi¬ 
dual  officers  and  soldiers.  Whole  corps 
were  frequently  distinguished  in  the 
same  manner.  W  ben  several  corps 
acted  together,  and  cue  amongst  them 
gave  signal  proofs  of  gallantry  and  good 
conduct,  that  one  frequently  took  pre¬ 
cedence  of  the  others  in  rank,  or  was 
selected  bv  the  sovereign  to  be  bis  per¬ 
sonal  guard.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
king  placed  himself  at  the  bead  ot  such 
a  corps  on  the  day  of  battle ;  thereby 
testifying  his  approbation  ot  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  giving  a  proof  ot  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  bravery. 

It  is  now  usual,  in  most  countries,  to 
confer  marks  ot  distinction  on  those 
corps,  that  have  formed  part  ot  any  ar¬ 
mv  that  has  signalized  itself  I  bus  the 
kettle-drums,  under  the  appellation  of 
Xu caires,  were  given  to  some  regiments, 
as  proof  of  their  having  bc-haved  gallant¬ 
ly  on  trying  occasions. 

•  J  S' 
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The  military  order  of  St.  Louis, 
which  was  created  by  Louis  the  XIVth 
in  1603,  and  that  of  Maria  Theresa,  as 
well  as  many  other  orders  in  different 
countries,  were  only  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  rewarding  military  merit. 
The  establishment  of  hospitals  for  inva¬ 
lids,  such  as  Chelsea,  &c.  owes  its  origin 
and  continuance  to  the  same  just  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  deserving  officers  and 
soldiers.  Hence,  likewise,  our  invalid 
companies,  and  retired  lists. 

The  most  recent  order  which  has  been 
instituted  for  the  reward  of  military 
merit  is  that  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  France,  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 

No  such  instances,  however,  are  to  be 
found  in  ancient  history.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  satisfied  themselves  with 
honorary  rewards,  or  occasional  com¬ 
pensations.  The  moderns,  particularly 
the  French  and  English,  have  placed 
military  claims  upon  a  more  solid  foot¬ 
ing.  The  gratitude  of  the  public,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  former,  keeps  pace 
with  the  sacrifices  of  individuals,  and 
permanent  provisions  are  made  for  those 
who  are  wounded  or  rendered  infirm  in 
the  service. 

The  Athenians  supported  those  who 
had  been  wounded  in  battle,  and  the 
Romans  recompensed  those  that  had 
aerved  during  a  given  period.  The 
French  kings  reserved  to  themselves  the 
privilege  of  providing  for  individuals 
who  had  been  maimed  in  action,  by 
giving  them  certain  monastic  allowances 
and  lodging,  &c.  in  the  different  con¬ 
vents  of  royal  institution.  Philip  Au¬ 
gustus,  King  of  France,  first  formed  the 
design  of  building  a  college  for  soldiers 
who  had  been  rendered  infirm,  or  were 
grown  old  in  the  service.  Louis,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  not  only  adopted  the 
idea,  but  completed  the  plan  in  a  grand 
and  magnificent  stile.  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond,  on  his  restoration  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain',  established  Chelsea,  and 
James  the  Second  added  considerable 
improvements  to  this  royal  institution. 
During  the  present  reign, military  merit 
has  been  rewarded  with  titles  and  pen¬ 
sions;  but,  what  is  still  more  creditable 
to  the  government,  and  reflects  honour 
upon  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  (for  his  co-operation  with  those 
who  originally  suggested  the  idea)  old 
and  meritorious  soldiers  are  taught  to 
expect  a  secure  retreat  in  the  decline  of 
life;  and  every  rank  is  provided  for  ac- 
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cording  to  the  claims  and  services  of  in¬ 
dividuals. 

REZ,  Fr.  a  preposition  which  signi¬ 
fies  close  to,  adjoining,  level  with.  It 
is  never  used  except  with  pied  or  terre, 
as  rez-pied,  rez-terre.  Demolir  les  for¬ 
tifications,  rez-pied,  rez-terre.  To  level 
the  fortifications  with  the  ground. 

REZ-?»«r,  Fr.  the  naked  wall,  or  that 
which  is  seen  outwardly.  Thus  a  beam, 
or  rafter,  lying  between  two  walls,  is 
said  to  have  tant  de  portee  de  rez-mur, 
or  so  much  bearing  out  of  the  naked 
wall;  that  part  of  the  wood  which  goes 
into  the  walls  not  being  considered. 

Re.z-de-chauss'ee,  Fr.  the  ground-floor. 
This  term  properly  means  the  surface 
or  floor  of  any  building  which  is  even 
with  the  ground  on  which  it  is  raised. 
It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  rez-de- 
chaussce  d'unc  cave,  ou  du  premier  ctuge 
d’inie  maison,  the  ground  floor  of  a  cel¬ 
lar,  or  of  the  first  story  of  a  house. 

RHAGOON,  lad.  the  twelfth  month, 
which,  in  some  respect,  corresponds 
with  February.  It  follows  the  month 
Mauh,  which  agrees  with  January. 

RHEUM  is  a  flowing  down  of  hu¬ 
mours  from  the  head  upon  the  lower 
parts.  This  distemper,  in  horses,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  cold,  which  makes  his  teeth 
loose,  and  seem  long  by  the  shrinking 
up  of  his  gums,  which  will  spoil  his 
feeding,  so  that  all  the  meat  will  lie  in 
a  lump  in  his  jaws. 

RHEUMATIC  eyes,  in  horses,  are 
caused  by  a  flux  of  humours  distilling 
from  the  brain,  and  sometimes  by  a 
blow;  the  signs  are,  the  continual  wa¬ 
tering  of  the  eye,  and  bis  close  shutting 
the  lids,  and  sometimes  attended  with  a 
little  swelling. 

RHEUMATISM,  ( Rheumatisme ,  Fr.) 
a  painful  distemper  supposed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  acrid  humours.  It  generally 
affects  the  muschlar  system  ;  and  is  one 
of  the  dreadful  concomitant# of  active 
warfare ;  especially  in  a  wet  season. 

RHINEGRAVE,  (Rhingrave,  Fr.) 
the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  The 
judges  and  governors  in  the  several 
towns  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  were  formerly  so  called. 

RHINELAND  Rod,  is  a  measure  of 
twelve  feet,  used  by  all  the  Dutch  en¬ 
gineers. 

RHOMBUS,  ( rhontbe,  Fr.)  in  geome¬ 
try,  an  oblique  angled  parallelogram,  or 
a  quadrilateral  figure  whose  sides  are 
equal  and  parallel,  but  the  angles  un©- 
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qual;  two  of  the  opposite  ones  being 
obtuse,  and  the  other  two  acute. 

RIBAND,  (rubande,  ruban,  Fr.) 
this  word  is  sometimes  written  ribband. 
A  narrow  web  of  silk,  which  is  worn  for 
ornament. 

Riband  Cockade.  The  cockades 
which  are  worn  by  the  British  officers 
are  made  of  black  riband.  The  riband 
cockade  which  is  given  to  recruits,  is 
commonly  called  colours  from  being 
made  of  ribands  of  different  colours. 
No  deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the 
bounty  or  subsistence  of  the  recruit  on 
this  head. 

RIBAUD,  E,  Fr.  irregular,  noisy, 
ill-maunered.  This  term  is  likewise 
used  as  a  substantive,  viz. 

Un  Ribaud,  Fr.  a  noisy,  ill-manner¬ 
ed  fellow.  It  is  an  old  French  word, 
which  at  present  is  seldom  spoken  in 
the  upper  circles  of  life.  In  former 
times,  as  late  indeed  as  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  it 
was  current,  without  carrying  along  with 
it  any  particular  reproach,  or  mark  of 
infamy.  The  foot-guards,  who  did  duty 
at  the  Palace,  were  generally  called  ri- 
bauds,  from  the  looseness  of  their  mo¬ 
rals:  which  bv  degrees  grew  so  very 
forrupt,  that  the  term  (harmless  perhaps 
at  first)  was  insensibly  applied  to  per¬ 
sons  guilty  of  dishonourable  acts.  Hence 
pick-pockets,  thieves,  cheats,  Ac.  were 
called  ribands.  On  which  account,  the 
provost  of  the  hotel  or  town-house  in 
Paris,  was  popularly  stiled  roi  des  ri¬ 
bands,  or  the  king  of  thieves.  This 
phrase  prevailed  until  the  reign  of 
Charles  VT. 

Ribaud,  Fr.  adj.  likewise  means 
lewd,  debauched,  Ac. 

Un  Homme  Ribaud,  )  Fr.  a  licen- 

Une  Femme  R ibaude,  £  tious  man; 
a  licentious  woman. 

RIBAUDEQUIX,  Fr.  a  warlike  ma¬ 
chine  or  instrument,  which  the  French 
anciently  used.  It  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  bow,  containing  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  feet  in  its  curve,  and  was  fixed 
upon  the  wall  of  a  fortified  town  for  the 
purpose  of  casting  out  a  prodigious  jave¬ 
lin,  which  sometimes  killed  several  men 
at  once. 

According  to  Monstrfelet,  a  French 
writer,  ribaudequin  or  ribauderin,  signi¬ 
fied  a  sort  of  garment  which  was  w  orn 
by  the  soldiers  when  they  took  the  field. , 

A  fire-arm  containing  one  pound  of 
balls  or  shot,  was  also  formerly  so  cal- 
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led.  See  Nouveau  Dictionnuire  Mill- 
tairc. 

RIBAUD  AFLLE,  Fr.  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach  which  was  formerly  attached  to 
the  character  of  a  poltroon,  or  cowardly 
soldier.  When  Philip  of  Valois  went 
to  war  with  Edward  King  of  England, 
he  took  into  pay  twelve  thousand  Ge¬ 
noese  arcliers,  and  placed  them  in  the 
front.  During  their  march,  these  men 
had  neglected  to  secure  their  bows 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  when  they  came  into  action,  they 
found  them  entirely  useless,  and  were 
obliged  to  receive  several  British  flights 
of  arrows,  without  being  able  to  return 
a  single  one  against  them;  insomuch, 
that  they  were  forced  to  give  way.  Phi¬ 
lip,  imagining  he  was  betrayed  by  these 
mercenary  troops,  exclaimed  to  the 
French,  et  t&t,  tnez  cette  ribuudaille 
qui  nous  empiche  la  voie!  Quick!  kill 
this  dastardly  gang,  that  only  stop  the 
way ! 

RIBBING  Nails,  nails  which  are 
used  for  fastening  the  ribbing  to  keep  the 
ribs  of  ships  in  their  place  in  building. 

Ribbing  nails  are  also  very  useful  for 
fastening  timbers  that  are  to  be  put  up 
for  a  time,  and  taken  down  again  for 
further  service. 

RIBJ.ER,  Fr,  to  ramble,  Ac.  wa«  for¬ 
merly  the  verb,  riblerie,  the  act  of 
rambling,  Ac.  the  substantive.  Both 
terms  are  now  obsolete,  except  among 
the  low  er  orders. 

RI  BLEU  JtS,  Fr. vagabonds,  debauch¬ 
ed  fellows  that  run  about  the  streets,  or 
spend  their  nights  in  disorderly  houses. 
Soldiers  who  give  themselves  up  to  pil¬ 
lage,  Ac.  in  war  time,  are  likew  ise  called 
ribleurs,  by  way  of  reproach. 

RICHES,  ( richesses,  Fr.)  wealth,  iu 
land  or  money,  Ac. 

Fmbarras  des  RICHESSES,  Fr.  the 
care,  trouble  and  vexation,  which  are 
the  unavoidable  consequences  of  over¬ 
grown  fortunes  iu  civil  or  military  lile; 
the  uneasiness  of  wealth. 

RICOCHER,  Fr.  to  ricochet,  to  bat¬ 
ter  or  fire  at  a  place  with  ricochet  shots. 
The  author  of  a  very  valuable  work,  en¬ 
titled  Essai  General  de  Fortification,  ct 
d' At  tuque  et  Defense  des  Places,  ob¬ 
serves,  in  a  note  to  page  89,  vol.  i.  that 
in  strict  analogy,  we  should  say  rico- 
cheter  ;  but  use,  which  is  above  all  rules, 
has  made  ricocher  a  technical  term, 
whenever  we  speak  of  the  ricochets  o: 
cannon-shot. 
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Une  face  RICOCII&E,  Fr.  the  face 
of  a  fortification,  which  is  fired  at  with 
ricochet  shots. 

RICOCHET  literally  means  a  bound, 
a  leap,  such  as  a  flat  piece  of  stone  or 
slate  makes  when  it  is  thrown  obliquely 
along  the  surface  of  a  pool;  as  is  done 
by  boys  when  they  play  at  duck  and 
drake. 

Ricochet,  ( ricochet,  Fr.)  in  gunnery, 
is  when  guns,  howitzers,  or  mortars,  are 
loaded  with  small  charges,  and  elevated 
from  five  to  twelve  degrees,  so  that, 
when  fired  over  the  parapet,  the  shot  or 
shell  rolls  along  the  opposite  rampart. 
It  is  called  ricochet-firing,  and  the  batte¬ 
ries  are  likewise  called  ricochet-batteries. 
The  method  of  firing  out  of  mortars 
was  first  tried  in  1728,  at  the  military 
school  of  Strashurgh,  and  with  success. 
At  the  battle  of  Rosbacb,  in  1757,  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  several  6-inch  mor¬ 
tars  made  with  trunnions,  and  mounted 
on  travelling  carriages,  which  fired  ob¬ 
liquely  on  the  enemy’s  lines, and  amongst 
their  horse,  loaded  with  eight  ounces  of 
powder,  and  at  an  elevation  of  one  de¬ 
gree  fifteen  minutes,  which  did  great 
execution;  for  the  shells  rolling  along 
the  lines,  with  burning  fuzes,  made  the 
stoutest  of  the  enemy  not  wait  for  their 
bursting. 

Ricochet  firing  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  charge  or  elevation ;  each 
must  vary  according  to  the  distance 
and  difference  of  level  of  the  object  to 
be  fired  at;  and  particularly  of  the  spot 
on  which  it  is  intended  the  shot  shall 
make  the  first  bound.  The  smaller  the 
angle,  under  which  a  shot  is  made  to  ri¬ 
cochet,  the  longer  it  will  preserve  its 
force  and  have  effect,  as  it  will  sink  so 
much  the  less  in  the  ground  on  which 
it  bounds;  and  whose  tenacity  will,  of 
course,  present  so  much  less  resistance 
to  its  progress.  In  the  ricochet  of  a 
fortification  of  any  kind,  tbe  angle  of 
elevation  should  seldom  be  less  than 
10°,  to  throw  the  shot  over  a  parapet  a 
little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  batte¬ 
ry.  If  the  works  should  be  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  height,  the  piece  must  be 
removed  to  such  situation,  and  have 
such  charge,  that  it  can  attain  its  ob¬ 
ject  at  this  elevation,  or  at  least  under 
that  of  13°  or  14°,  otherwise  the  shot 
will  not  ricochet,  and  the  carriages  will 
suffer  very  much.  The  first  gun  in  a  ri¬ 
cochet  battery  should  be  so  placed,  as 
to  sweep  the  whole  length  of  the  ram¬ 
part  of  the  enemy’s  work,  at  3  or  4  feet 
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from  the  parapet,  and  the  rest  should 
form  as  small  an  angle  with  the  para¬ 
pet  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  the 
guns  should  be  pointed  about  4  fathoms 
from  the  face  of  the  work  towards  the 
interior.  In  the  ricochet  of  ordnance 
in  the  field,  the  objects  to  be  fired  at 
being  principally  infantry  and  cavalry, 
the  guns  should  seldom  be  elevated 
above  three  degrees;  as  with  greater 
angles  the  ball  would  be  apt  to  bound  too 
high,  and  defeat  the  object  intended. 
For  ricochet  practice,  see  the  different 
pieces  of  ordnance,  as  gun,  mortar,  and 
howitzer.  See  also  the  Bombardier  and 
Pocket  Gunner,  page  185. 

Battrc  en  Ricochet,  Fr.  to  put  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  a  piece 
of  ordnance  to  carry  the  ball,  with  ef¬ 
fect,  into  the  works  that  are  enfiladed. 
This  sort  of  firing  is  generally  practised 
along  the  whole  extent  of  a  face  or 
flank.  The  celebrated  Marshal  Vauban 
first  invented  the  mode  of  firing  rico~ 
c/ief-shots.  He  tried  the  experiment  at 
the  siege  of  Ath,  in  1679. 

Battrc  un  rcmpart  a  Ricochet,  Fr. 
to  batter  a  rampart  with  ricochet  shots. 
We  cannot  forbear  mentioning  under 
this  article  (and  we  trust  no  presump¬ 
tuous  motive  will  be  attributed  to  us 
for  so  doing),  an  wnecdote  which,  at 
least,  shews  the  necessity  of  a  work  of 
this  description.  An  officer  of  rank 
visiting  Woolwich  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  Royal  Arsenal  and  Labora¬ 
tory,  &c. ;  after  having  been  shewn  the 
different  sizes  of  cannon-balls,  very  grave¬ 
ly  asked,  which  were  the  ricochet  ones  ? 
This  also  happened  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war,  when  a  general  officer  observ¬ 
ed,  that  a  particular  position  would  be 
safe,  for  he  knew  the  Americans  had 
no  ricochet  shot. 

RIDDEN,  the  participle  of  to  ride, 
which  is  familiarly  used  to  signify  the 
unmanly  submission  that  some  persons 
yield  to  others,  viz. 

Priesf-RiDDEN,  to  be  blindly  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  management,  spiritual  or 
other,  of  a  person  in  holy  orders. 
The  Emperor  Charles  the  Vth.of  Spain 
is  a  strong  instance,  in  history,  of  this 
subserviency. 

Adjutant- Ridden,  a  colonel,  or  com¬ 
manding  officer,  who,  from  indolence  or 
ignorance,  permits  the  adjutant  to  take 
unwarrantable  liberties  with  theinteiior 
of  a  regiment,  is  said  to  be  so  ridden,' or 
■  governed. 
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Secretary- Ridden.  A  principal  in  of¬ 
fice  who,  from  ignorance  or  indolence, 
is  governed  by  the  superior  talents,  or 
intrigue,  of  a  clerk  under  him,  is  said  to 
be  so  ridden. 

W'owwn-RiDDEK,  a  man  that  is  in¬ 
fluenced,  governed,  and,  consequently, 
rendered  ridiculous,  by  female  manage¬ 
ment,  out  of  his  domestic  concerns,  is 
said  to  be  zcoman-ridden.  This  some¬ 
times  happens  in  the  army.  See  While 
Serjeant. 

To  RIDE,  ( monter  d  cheval,  Fr.)  to  go 
on  horseback. 

To  Ride  short,  (monter  a  cheval  d  lu 
genette,  Fr.)  to  use  short  stirrups. 

To  Ride  long,  to  use  long  stirrups. 

RIDEAU  is  a  rising  ground,  or  emi¬ 
nence  commanding  a  plain,  sometimes 
almost  parallel  to  the  works  of  a  place  : 
it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  have  rideaus 
near  a  fortification,  which  terminate  on 
the  counterscarp,  especially  when  the 
enemy  fire  from  afar:  they  not  only 
command  the  place,  but  facilitate  the 
enemy’s  approaches. 

RIDER,  in  artillery  carriages,  a  piece 
of  wood,  which  has  more  height  than 
breadth;  the  length  being  equal  to  that 
of  the  body  of  the  axle-tree,  upon  which 
the  side-pieces  rest  in  a  four  wheel  car¬ 
riage,  such  as  the  ammunition-wagon, 
block-carriage,  and  sling-wagon. 

Tough- Rider.  See  Rouen. 

A  Rider,  a  figurative  phrase,  signify¬ 
ing  an  idle  individual,  who,  through  in¬ 
terest,  or  upon  a  trafficking  principle, 
receives  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pay, 
or  allowances,  of  another  who  does  the 
duties  of  some  official  situation,  and  is 
held  responsible  for  the  trust  reposed  in 
him;  in  which  case  he  is  said  to  be  sad¬ 
dled,  and  the  drone  is  his  rider. 

RIDES,  hinges  for  doors. 

RIDGE,  in  building,  the  highest  part 
of  the  roof,  or  covering,  of  a  house. 

Ridge  -pole.  See  Pole. 

RIDGF.LING,  the  male  of  any  beast 
that  has  been  halt-cut. 

RIDGES  of  a  horse’s  mouth,  are 
wrinkles  in  the  roof,  running  from  one 
side  of  the  jaw  to  the  other,  with  fur¬ 
rows  between  them. 

RIDICULE,  Fr.  a  word  of  late  adop¬ 
tion  to  express  a  silk  bag  which  gene¬ 
rally  dangles  from  the  left  arm  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  and  contains  her  handkerchief, 
billet-doux,  &c.  The  sabre-tache  which 
haflgs  against  the  left  leg  of  a  German¬ 
ised  English  hussar,  may  be  compared 
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to  this  article  of  fancy  and  shew,  being 
equally  ridiculous,  and  quite  as  useless. 

RIDING,  a  division  in  Yorkshire.  The 
militia  regiments,  and  those  of  the  line, 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  several  coun¬ 
ties,  are  distinguished  in  Yorkshire  by 
the  word  riding,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  a  corruption  of  trilhing; 
but,  according  to  others,  is  taken  from 
radings,  districts  or  governments.  Tadt 
in  Celtic,  signifies  ruler,  or  provincial 
minister.  A  counsellor  of  state  was  of 
old  called  Raadl :  the  council  was  styled 
The  Taadst.  Thence  whoever  had  the 
capital  influence  in  council  was  said  to 
rule  the  Taadst;  or  in  the  present  pro¬ 
nunciation,  to  rule  the  roast.  The  lat¬ 
ter  interpretation  differs  from  Johnson, 
who  says  roast  perhaps  comes  from 
roist,  a  tumult.  The  provincial  corps, 
which  are  particularly  known  by  the 
addition  of  Riding,  consist  of  the  1st 
and  2d  West  Riding,  the  East  Riding 
and  the  North  Riding  regiments.  These 
regiments  are  likewise  distinguished 
from  each  other,  in  the  North,  by  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  their  facings.  Hence  Green 
Cuffs,  which  are  the  1st  and  2d  West 
Riding  regiment ;  the  Beverley  Buff’s , 
which  are  the  East;  and  the  Black 
Cuffs,  which  are  the  North  Yorkshire 
Riding. 

Ri ding- Jfaster,  in  the  cavalry,  an 
officer  whose  duty  is  to  instruct  the 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  management 
of  their  horses. 

R r d i vc-haiise-establishment  belonging 
to  the  ordnance.  This  establishment 
was  first  formed  in  consequence  of  the 
organization  of  a  corps  of  horse-artillery, 
under  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  when 
Master  General.  It  continued  as  a 
mixed  department,  with  the  Royal  Ar¬ 
tillery,  until  the  year  1809,  when,  by 
:  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  it 
|  was  made  into  a  distinct  establishment. 

I  All  the  Horse-Artillery,  and  Corps  of 
Royal  Artillery  Drivers  are  taught 
I  horsemanship  under  an  officer  appointed 
|  for  that  purpose,  with  the  temporary 
rank  of  major. 

The  establishment  consists  of  1  major, 
with  temporary  rank — 3  subalterns  — 
4  serjeants — 8  corporals — 44  riders — 
1  trumpeter — 1  farrier — 1  collar-maker 
— 58  horses. 

The  Riding  House  is  at  Woolwich  ; 
and  the  strictest  attention  is  daily  given 
to  the  exercise  of  those  duties  for  which 
it  was  originally  formed.  Of  its  utility 
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fhere  cannot  exist  a  doubt;  and  oil  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  no  invidi¬ 
ous  comments  can  be  justly  made. 

RIFLART,  Fr.  a  large  plane. 

To  RIFLE,  to  plunder;  to  rob. 

Rifle,  the  thread,  ray,  or  line,  made 
in  a  rifled  barrel. 

RIFLED  gun,  ~i  ( arijuebuse  rayee, 

Rifled  piece,  >  Fr.)a  fire-arm  which 

Rifled  barrel,  )  has  lines,  or  exigu¬ 
ous  canals,  within  its  barrel,  that  run  in 
a  vermicular  direction,  and  are  more 
or  less  numerous,  or  more  indented,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  artificer. — 
With  respect  to  the  word  itself,  it  does 
not  appear  to  bear  any  other  analogy  to 
our  common  acceptation  of  the  verb, 
than  what  may  be  vulgarly  applied  to 
the  common  practices  of  riflemen.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  more  immediately  con¬ 
nected  in  sense  and  signification,  with 
an  old  obsolete  word,  to  ray  ;  to  streak : 
which  comes  from  the  French  rayer. — 
The  rifled  barrel  possesses  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  common  one  ;  which  ad¬ 
vantages  are  attributed  to  the  threads  or 
rays  with  which  it  is  indented.  These 
threads  are  sometimes  cut  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  line  which  commences 
on  the  right  side  of  the  breech,  termi¬ 
nates  on  the  left  at  the  muzzle;  by 
which  means  the  ball  acquires  a  rotary 
movement,  revolving  once  and  a  half 
round  its  own  axis  before  it  quits  the 
piece,  and  then  boring  through  the  air 
with  a  spiral  motion.  It  is  well  known, 
that  cannon  balls,  and  shot  out  of  com¬ 
mon  barrels,  are  impelled  in  a  different 
manner. 

The  rifled  barrels  which  were  used  du¬ 
ring  the  war  in  America,  contained  from 
10  to  16  rays  or  threads;  some  had  as 
few  as  4.  Some  persons  have  thought, 
that  those  of  16  rays  were  the  best,  from 
a  supposition  that  by  the  air  collapsing 
in  the  several  grooves,  the  ball  obtained 
more  velocity.  Mr.  Robins,  however, 
seems  to  differ  in  opinion,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  depth  of  the  grooves. 
He  observes,  page  339  and  340,  in  his 
Tract  on  Gunnery,  that  whatever  tends 
to  diminish  the  friction  of  these  pieces, 
tends  at  the  same  time  to  render  them 
more  complete;  and  consequently  it  is 
a  deduction  from  hence,  that  the  less 
the  rifles  are  indented,  the  better  they 
are;  provided  they  are  just  sufficient  to 
keep  the  bullet  from  turning  round  the 
piece.  It  likewise  follows,  that  the  bul¬ 


let  ought  to  be  no  larger  than  to  be  just 
pressed  by  the  rifles,  for  the  easier  the 
bullet  moves  in  the  piece,  supposing  it 
not  to  shift  its  position,  the  more  vio¬ 
lent  and  accurate  will  its  flight  be.  It 
is  necessary,  that  the  sweep  of  the  rifles 
should  be  in  each  part  exactly  parallel 
to  each  other.  See  Robins  on  Gunnerv, 
page  328. 

Parades,  a  gunsmith  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  who  was  reputed  to  be  very  inge¬ 
nious  in  the  construction  of  rifled  bar¬ 
rels,  used  to  compress  his  barrels  in  the 
center. 

In  a  work  lately  published,  entituled 
“  Scloppetaria,  or  Considerations  on 
the  Nature  and  Use  of  Rifled  Barrel 
Guns,”  page  62,  it  is  observed  that  “  if 
a  ball  be  tired  from  a  rifled  barrel  piece, 
having  in  its  surface,  or  its  zone,  each 
rib,  or  rifle,  duly  impressed,  it  becomes 
tree  of  friction  or  restraint,  the  moment 
it  quits  the  barrel,  excepting  what  is 
produced  by  the  air.  As  it  proceeds, 
the  air  is  of  course  considerably  com¬ 
pressed  before  it,  and  in  its  escape  is 
obliged  to  pass  partly  down  all  the 
channels  distributed  round  the  ball’s 
zone;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  this 
artificial  current,  while  rushing  down 
the  indentations,  will  give  the  same 
bind  of  lateral  pressure  as  has  been 
described  in  the  case  of  the  windmill, 
the  arrow,  and  the  shuttlecock,  be¬ 
cause  the  direction  of  the  grooves  are  at 
an  angle,  and  not  parallel  with  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  the  ball  strikes  the  air: 
thus  then  it  will  seem  certain,  that  so 
long  as  the  ball  has  any  progressive  mo¬ 
tion  at  all,  it  cannot  fail  to  compress  the. 
air  before  it,  and  the  air  so  compressed 
will  act  constantly  as  a  power  to  turn 
the  ball  round  and  round.  We  think, 
therefore,  we  may  safely  say,  that  so 
long  as  the  ball  has  progressive,  it  can¬ 
not  tail  to  have,  lateral  motion  also; 
and  that  the  latter  will  ever  be  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  former,  because  the  ratios 
are  of  necessity  equal.  We  then  con¬ 
sider  the  spiral  grooves  of  the  rifle  as  of 
no  further  utility,  with  respect  to  the 
generating  of  the  rotary  motion,  than 
as  an  easy  and  expeditious  way  of  giving 
the  ball  the  requisite  indentations,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  impulse  of  the  powder,  and 
the  reaction  of  the  elastic  medium,  (air) 
may  together  produce  and  continue, 
through  the  means  of  those  grooves,  the 
whirling  motion.” 

This  is  certainly  new  doctrine,  and  to 
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which  many  persons  are  not  disposed  to 
assent.  It  lias  been  found  from  prac¬ 
tice,  that  the  grooves  of  the  rifle  do  give 
the  ball  a  spin,  which  it  maintains  dur¬ 
ing  its  progress,  unless  the  distance  is 
very  great,  and  the  spiral  turn  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  but  small.  Rifles,  with  spiral  grooves 
of  the  fourth  of  a  circle,  do  shoot  with 
tolerable  accuracy  as  far  as  200  yards; 
for  larger  distances  they  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  as  the  effect  of  the  spin,  in 
the  rotary  motion  given  to  the  ball,  being 
only  the  quarter  of  a  circle  in  30  inches 
(the  usual  length  of  rifled  barrels)  is  lost 
after  the  ball  has  travelled  about  250 
yards.  Balls  fired  at  250  yards  from  a 
piece  of  this  description,  have  been  dug 
out  of  a  bank,  into  which  they  were 
fired,  and,  upon  examining  them,  it  has 
Been  evident,  that  the  effect  of  the  spin, 
given  by  the  barrel  was  lost,  before  they 
struck  the  bank.  Had  the  spin  been 
maintained  during  the  whole  of  the 
flight  of  the  balls,  they  would  have 
struck  the  bank  with  that  part  which 
was  uppermost  in  the  barrel;  but  this 
was  not  the  case,  as  the  balls  had 
struck  the  bank  in  a  variety  of  positions. 

Persons  practising  the  art  of  rifle 
shooting  at  long  distances,  now  adopt 
barrels  which  have  a  whole  turn,  or,  the 
grooves  of  which  form  an  entire  circle 
in  the  30  inches,  and  they  find  them  act 
correctly,  as  hy  giving  the  balls  a  strong¬ 
er  turn,  or  spin,  it  enables  them  to 
maintain  their  flight  with  accuracy  at 
considerable  distances. 

RIFLEMEN,  experienced  marksmen, 
armed  with  rifles.  They  formed  the 
most  formidable  enemies  during  the 
war  in  America,  being  posted  along  the 
American  ranks,  and  behind  hedges,  &c. 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  off  the  British 
officers;  many  of  whom  fell  by  the  rifle 
in  our  contest  with  that  country.  They 
have  proved  equally  fatal  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  during  the  late  and  present 
war,  and  they  have  been  wisely  added 
to  our  establishment.  Considerable  im¬ 
provements  are  dailv  made;  and  we  shall 
hope  to  see  not  only  additional  corps  of 
riflemen,  but  light  infantry  battalions, 
like  the  chasseurs  of  toe  French,  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  British  army. 
This  has  been  called  a  murderous  prac¬ 
tice,  and  some  persons  have  questioned 
how  far  it  ought  to  be  admitted  in  civi¬ 
lized  warfare;  but  is  not  war  itself  a 
murderous  practice? 

A  Corps  of  RIFLEMEN,  a  regiment 
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in  the  British  service,  which  was  raised 
at  the  close  of  the  late  war.  The  95th 
regiment  is  of  this  description. 

Mounted  Riflemen,  a  corps  of  rifle¬ 
men  formerly  in  the  British  service, 
dressed  like  hussars,  and  mounted  on 
horseback. 

RIFLOIR,  Tr.  a  sort  of  file. 

Bloody  RIFTS  in  the  palate  of  a 
horse,  a  disease  which  is  cured  by  wash¬ 
ing  the  sore  place  with  \inegar  and  salt, 
till  it  be  raw,  then  rubbing  it  with  ho¬ 
ney  and  the  powder  of  jet. 

RIG,  a  horse  that  has  had  one  of  his 
stones  cur  out,  and  yet  has  a  colt. 

RIGHT,  in  geometry,  something  that 
lies  equally,  without  inclining  or  bend¬ 
ing  one  way  or  the  other. 

Right  angled  is  understood  of  a  fi¬ 
gure,  when  its  sides  are  at  right-angles, 
or  stand  perpendicularly  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther. 

Right,  that  which  is  ordered;  that 
which  justly  belongs  to  one. 

To  the  Right  about,  (demi  tour  d 
droite,  Fr.)  make  a  half  face  to  the  right, 
slip  the  right  foot  back,  so  that  the  ball 
of  the  right  toe  is  in  contact  with  the 
heel  of  the  left  foot;  slightly  holding 
with  the  right  hand  the  cartouch  box, 
and  on  the  word  face,  come  to  the  right 
about,  that  is,  let  your  front  be  where 
your  rear  w'as. 

To  be  sent  to  the  Right  about ,  a  figu¬ 
rative  expression  in  the  British  service, 
signifying  to  be  cashiered,  to  be  dismiss¬ 
ed. 

RIGHTS,  ( droits ,  Fr.)  certain,  una¬ 
lienable  claims  and  privileges,  which 
every  individual,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
possesses  in  regulated  community.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  not  any  specific  mention 
made  of  these  rights  iu  the  Articles  of 
War,  (which  constitute  the  military  code 
of  Great  Britain)  vet  they  are  mani¬ 
festly  known  to  exist,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  mode  being  pointed  out, 
w  hereby  an  officer  or  soldier  who  thinks 
himself  wronged  may  find  redress.  See 
Wrongs.  See  also  British  Pay. 

RTGOL.  See  Circle. 

RIGOLE,  Fr.  a  trench  ;  gutter. 

RING,  circle,  an  orbicular  line. 

Ring  of  an  anchor,  that  part  of  an 
anchor  to  which  the  cable  is  fastened. 

Ring  in  a  horse,  a  callous  substance 
growing  in  the  hollow  of  the  pastern 
above  the  cornet. 

Ring -bone  in  a  horse,  is  a  hard  cal¬ 
lous,  or  brawny  swelling,  growing  on 
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fine  of  die  tendons,  between  the  coronet 
and  pastern  joint,  and  sticks  very  fast 
to  the  pastern ;  so  that  if  it  be  not 
removed  in  time,  it  will  cause  incurable 
lameness. 

To  Ring,  to  make  a  sharp  reverbe¬ 
rating  noise. 

Ring  ramrod,  a  word  of  command 
which  is  sometimes  used  at  private  in¬ 
spections,  to  try  the  bottom  of  the  bar 
rel  of  amusquet. 

RINGS,  in  artillery,  are  of  various 
uses ;  such  as  the  lashing  rings  in  tra¬ 
velling  carriages,  to  lash  the  sponge, 
rammer,  and  ladle,  as  well  as  the  tar- 
pauling  that  covers  the  guns;  the  rings 
fastened  to  the  breeching-bolts  in  ship- 
carriages;  and  the  shaft-rings  to  fasten 
the  harness  of  the  shaft-horse  by  means 
of  a  pin. 

Rings  of  a  gun,  circles  of  metal,  of 
which  there  are  live,  viz. 

Base-ring,  reinforce-ring,  trunnion¬ 
ring,  cornice-ring,  and  muzzle-ring.  See 
Muller’s  Artillery,  page  SO,  for  a  full 
explanation  of  the  several  rings. 

RINGLEADER,  the  head  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  bodv  of  men  acting  in  a  riotous, 
or  mutinous  manner. 

RLNGORD,  Fr.  a  strong  iron  bar 
which  is  used  in  forges.  It  likewise 
means  a  thick  pole  with  an  iron  ferrel. 

RINGRAVE,  Fr.  pantaloon  bree¬ 
ches. 

RIOT  and  Tumult,  sedition,  civil  in¬ 
surrection,  disturbance,  &c.  A  breach 
of  the  peace  committed  by  an  assembled 
multitude.  It  frequently  happens  upon 
breaking  out  of  riots,  or  other  distur¬ 
bances,  at  a  distance  from  the  abode  of 
any  magistrate,  that  the  officers  com¬ 
manding  troops  have  expressed  doubts 
how  far,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
they  should  be  justified  in  proceeding  to 
suppress  such  riots  and  disturbances, 
without  the  directions  of  a  magistrate, 
or  such  other  peace  officers  as  are  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  Riot  Act. 

In  consequence  of  these  doubts,  an 
opinion  has  been  taken  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  case,  which  was  laid  before  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1801,  by  order  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  then  commander  in 
chief. 

Case. — Your  opinion  is  requested 
whether  in  case  of  any  sudden  riot,  or 
disturbance,  a  constable,  or  other  peace 
officer,  heing  under  the  degree  of  those 
described  in  the  Riot  Act,  can  call  upon 
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the  military  to  suppress  such  riot,  or 
disturbance;  or  how  far  in  the  absence 
of  any  constable,  or  other  peace  officer 
at  all,  the  military  would  be  justified  in 
proceeding  to  suppress  any  riot  which 
might  break  out  ? 

Opinion. — I  understand  the  distur¬ 
bances  here  meant  to  be  such  as  to 
amount  to  the  legal  description  of  riots. 
The  word  disturbance  has  no  legal  and 
appropriate  meaning,  beyond  a  mere 
bieach  of  the  peace,  wffiich  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  in  this  case;  the  case  plainly  im¬ 
porting  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  an  as¬ 
sembled  multitude.  In  case  of  any  such 
sudden  riot  and  disturbance  as  above 
supposed,  any  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects, 
without  the  presence  of  a  peace  officer 
of  any  description,  may  arm  themselves, 
and,  of  course,  may  use  ordinary  means 
of  force  to  suppress  such  riot  and  dis¬ 
turbance. — This  was  laid  down  in  my 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham’s  Reports, 
121,  and  Keylyng  76,  as  having  been 
resolved  by  all  the  judges  in  the  39th  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  be  good  law,  and 
has  certainly  been  recognized  iu  Haw¬ 
kins,  and  other  writers  on  the  crown 
law,  and  by  various  judges  at  different 
periods  since.  And  what  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  may  do,  they  also  ought  to  do 
for  the  suppression  of  public  tumult, 
when  an  exigency  may  require,  that 
such  means  be  resorted  to;  whatever 
any  other  class  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects 
may  allowably  do  in  this  particular,  the 
military  may  unquestionably  do  also;  by 
the  common  law,  every  description  of 
peace  officers  may  and  ought  to  do,  not 
only  all  that  in  him  lies  towards  the 
suppressing  riots,  but  may,  and  ought 
to  command  all  other  persons  to  assist 
therein. 

However,  it  is  by  all  means  advisa¬ 
ble  to  procure  a  justice  of  the  peace  to 
attend,  and  for  the  military  to  act  un¬ 
der  his  immediate  orders,  when  such 
attendance  and  the  sanction  of  such 
orders  can  be  obtained  ;  as  it  not  only 
prevents  any  disposition  to  unnecessary 
violence  on  the  part  of  those  who  act 
in  repelling  the  tumult,  but  it  induces 
also,  from  the  known  authority  of  such 
magistrates,  a  more  ready  submission 
on  the  part  of  the  rioters,  to  the  mea¬ 
sures  used  for  that  purpose;  but  still 
in  cases  of  great  and  sudden  emergency, 
the  military,  as  well  as  all  other  indivi¬ 
duals,  may  act  without  their  presence 
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or  without  the  presence  of  any  other 
peace  officer  whatsoever. 

(Signed)  Edward  Law. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1st  April,  1801. 

(Now  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.) 

ItIO  T-acf,  an  act  of  parliament  pro¬ 
hibiting  riotous  or  tumultuous  assem¬ 
blies.  This  being  read  by  a  magistrate 
or  police  officer  to  the  mob,  if  they  do 
not  in  a  given  time  disperse,  or  if  they 
commit  any  act  of  violence  on  the  pr<>- 
perty  or  persons  of  others,  the  soldiery 
may  fire  on  them,  and  reduce  them  by- 
force  of  arms  to  quiet,  and  obedience  to 
the  laws. 

RIOTERS.  Disturbers  of  the  public 
peace;  persons  acting  in  open  violation 
of  good  order;  raising,  or  creating  sedi¬ 
tion,  &c.  Soldiers  are  not  to  fire  on 
rioters  until  the  riot-act  has  been  read 
by  a  magistrate,  or  peace-officer,  unless 
martial  law  is  proclaimed;  or  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  cases.  See  RroT. 

RIPOPE,  Fr.  bad  wine. 

Vin  Ripope,  Fr.  the  remains  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  wine  mixed  together. 

RIPOSTE,  Fr.  a  parry  and  thrust; 
it  likewise  signifies  in  a  figurative  sense, 
a  keen  reply,  a  close  retort. 

RIPOSTER,  or  RISPOSTER,  Fr. 
in  fencing,  to  parry  and  thrust. 

RISBAN,  Fr.  in  fortification,  a  flat 
piece  of  ground  upon  which  a  fort  is 
constructed  for  the  defence  and  security 
of  a  port  or  harbour.  It  likewise  means 
the  fort  itself.  The  famous  Risban  of 
Dunkirk  was  built  entirely  of  brick 
and  stone;  having  within  its  walls  ex¬ 
cellent  barracks,  a  large  cistern  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water,  magazines  for  stores, 
provisions,  and  ammunition.  A  ready 
communication  was  kept  up  with  the 
town  by  means  of  the  jettee,  which  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  wooden  bridge  that 
joined  the  entrance  into  the  fort.  The 
rampart  was  capable  of  receiving  forty- 
six  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  were  dis¬ 
posed  in  three  different  alignements,  or 
tiers,  owing  to  the  triangular  figure  of 
the  fort:  so  that  a  fire  could  be  kept  up 
on  all  sides. 

Risban,  Fr.  a  fort,  or  castle,  which 
is  built  in  the  sea,  at  some  distance 
from  the  dry  shore,  upon  a  sand-bank  ; 
on  which  account  it  is  called  Rispan ,  a 
corruption  of  Richepan;  alluding  to  the 
great  expense  which  unavoidably  at¬ 
tends  the  construction  of  a  work  of  this 
sort.  Fort  Rouge,  at  Calais,  is  of  this 
description. 
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RISBERME,  Fr.  a  sort  of  glacis, 
which  sometimes  projects  out,  and  rises 
by  degrees.  It  is  used  in  jetties  made 
of  fascine  work,  the  sides  of  which 
towards  the  sea,  are  constructed  or  laid 
down  in  the  form  of  Risberme,  in  order 
to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  wares. 

To  RISE,  to  break  into  commotions; 
to  make  insurrections. 

To  Rise,  in  a  military  sense,  to  make 
hostile  attack;  as  the  soldiers  rose 
against  their  officers. 

To  Rise,  to  obtain  promotion. 

To  Rise  from  the  ranks,  to  obtain 
promotion  by  degrees,  after  having  been 
in  the  ranks  as  a  private  soldier;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  has  happened  to  some 
of  the  best  generals  in  the  world. 

Rise,  increase  of  price;  as  the  rise 
of  commissions  in  the  army  upon  the 
prospect  of  peace. 

RISE,  (debout,  Fr.)  a  word  of  com¬ 
mand  among  the  French,  when  troops 
pay  homage  to  the  consecrated  host. — 
See  Sacrament. 

RISEE,  Fr.  ridicule;  laughing-stock. 
This  word  often  signifies  the  object  of 
laughter,  or  ridicule.  Ce  Martinet  fut 
la  risee  de  toute  I’armee;  that  Mar¬ 
tinet  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
whole  army. 

RISING  of  the  people,  ( Emeute  du 
peuple,  Fr.)  popular  insurrection;  gene¬ 
ral  tumult;  open  rebellion;  such  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  London  in  1780,  and  in  Paris 
in  1789. 

RISK,  ( risque,  hazard,  Fr. )  every 
person  who  undertakes  a  military  ope¬ 
ration,  especially  of  command  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  ought  well  to  weigh  the 
powers  of  his  own  mind ;  to  calculate 
the  chances  against  him,  and  to  know 
how  to  risk  his  reputation  in  them. 

Risk  is  the  touch-stone  of  human 
courage;  and  without  resolution  to  en-i 
counter  it,  there  can  be  no  honour. 

RISSALA,  or  RUSSAULA,  Ind.  an 
independent  corps  of  cavalry. 

RISSALDAR,  Ind.  the  commander 
of  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry. 

RIVAGE,  Fr.  shore;  bank. 

Rivage  tleve,  Fr.  strand;  beach. 

RIVAL,  one  who  is  in  quest  of  thi 
same  thing  which  another  pursues.  A 
competitor. 

Rival  Powers.  Nations  are  so  called 
when  their  relative  situation  and  re¬ 
sources  in  men  and  money,  &c.  enable 
them  to  oppose  each  other;  as  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

RIVALISER,  Fr.  to  vie  with  ano* 
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tber;  to  rival  him.  Rivaliser  de  cou¬ 
rage,  de  ctlerite,  Fr.  to  vie  in  courage, 
in  swiftness. 

RIVALITE,  Fr.  See  Emulation. 

RIVE,  Fr.  the  sea-shore  side  or 
coast,  the  bank  or  side  of  a  river. 

Ial  Rive  d'un  hois,  Fr.  the  skirt,  edge 
or  side  of  a  wood. 

RIVER  un  Clou,  Fr.  a  figurative 
phrase,  signifying  to  make  a  reply  in 
point;  literally  to  hit  the  nail  upon  the 
tiead. 

River,  ( Riviere ,  Fr. )  a  land  cur¬ 
rent  of  water  larger  than  a  brook. — 
Vessels  used  upon  navigable  rivers  may¬ 
be  impressed  in  cases  of  emergency  by 
i  warrant  from  any  justice  of  the  peace. 
See  MuTiNY-Act,  Sect.  46. 

Fordable  River,  a  river  which  may 
be  passed  without  the  assistance  of  any 
floating  machines.  In  order  to  sound  the 
ford,  and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  it,  men 
on  horseback  are  first  ordered  to  cross. 
By  that  means  it  will  be  known,  whether 
any  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the 
way  by  the  enemy ;  for  nothing  is  more 
easily  effected.  The  passage  of  a  ford 
may  be  rendered  impracticable  by  throw¬ 
ing  whole  trees  in,  by  tables  or  platforms 
covered  with  nails,  and  by  stakes.  The 
two  latter  impediments  are  the  most 
dangerous. — But  stakes  are  not  easily 
fixed,  and  are  consequently  seldom  used. 
When  fol  ds  are  embarrassed  by  them, 
it  requires  some  time  and  trouble  to 
clear  the  river;  and  it  is  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  rid  of  the  inconvenience  that 
arises  when  wells  have  beensunk.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  such 
obstacles,  it  is  always  best  to  reach  the 
ford  at  dusk. 

When  the  Prince  of  Conde  in  1567, 
resolved  to  cross  the  river  Seine,  the 
royalists,  who  were  on  the  opposite  side, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  passage  by- 
throwing  quantities  of  madriers,  or  thick 
planks  that  were  nailed  together,  iron 
hoops  and  water-cats  into  the  ford.  The 
Huguenots  or  protestants,  however,  were 
not  diverted  from  their  purpose.  Au- 
bigne,  a  French  writer,  says,  that  on 
that  occasion  they  placed  400  arquebu- 
siers  upon  the  bank  to  protect  the  men 
that  raked  the  ford. 

This  was  certainly  a  singular  method 
which  was  used  to  clear  a  ford,  nor 
Could  it  be  done  without  much  difficulty, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  danger. 
The  Chevalier  Folard  has  proposed  a 
much  safer,  and  a  much  easier  way,  by 
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means  of  grappling  hooks,  tied  to  long 
ropes,  which  might  be  thrown  into  the 
ford.  Yet  even  in  this  case,  observes 
the  writer,  the  object  could  not  be  ac¬ 
complished  if  the  river  were  broad,  un¬ 
less  the  persons  employed  in  the  under¬ 
taking  be  under  the  cover  of  so  heavy 
a  discharge  of  ordnance  and  musquetry, 
that  the  enemy  w-ould  not  be  able  to 
interrupt  them,  even  from  an  intrenched 
position  on  the  opposite  bank. 

With  respect  to  caltrops,  the  removal 
of  them,  when  properly  distributed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  ford,  must  be  attended 
with  great  difficulty;  for  they  must  ren¬ 
der  the  passage  absolutely  impractica¬ 
ble,  unless  they  were  to  sink  very  deep 
into  the  mud  and  sand,  and  thus  be¬ 
come  useless.  The  men  that  first  enter 
are,  in  this  case,  the  only  persons  incom¬ 
moded,  but  the  rest  may  follow  without 
much  hazard. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  stream,  or  rivulet  is  firm  and 
gravelly;  when  this  occurs,  the  greatest 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  escape  the 
effects  of  caltrops,  which  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  hurtful  to  any  persons  that 
might  attempt  to  cross.  In  order  to 
obviate  their  mischievous  consequences, 
and  to  render  them  in  a  manner  useless, 
a  good  stock  of  hurdles  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  soldiers  will  hand  these  to 
one  another,  force  them  into  the  water, 
and  then  cover  them  with  stones. 

When  one  or  two  fords  in  a  river  are 
so  situated,  and  several  battalions  can¬ 
not  cross  them  upon  one  front,  it  is- 
then  highly  prudent  to  throw  a  bridge 
over,  either  above  or  below  the  fordt 
for  a  swell  may  intervene  and  render  it 
otherwise  impassable;  add  to  which, 
you  have  the  advantage  of  getting  a 
greater  number  of  troops  over  at  once. 

In  order  to  effect .  a  passage  for  his 
army  over  the  river  Segre,  Caesar  gave 
directions  that  ditches,  thirty  feet  broad, 
should  be  dug  in  such  parts  of  the  banks 
as  might  with  ease  receive  the  water  out 
of  the  stream,  and  render  it  fordable. 
Having  accomplished  this  object,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  reaching  Petreius, 
who,  being  in  the  daily  fear  of  wanting 
provisions  and  forage  for  his  men,  was 
on  .the  eve  of  quitting  his  position  and 
marching  forward. 

The  passage  of  the  Granicus  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  is  likewise  mentioned 
in  history,  as  an  instance  of  bold  enter- 
prize.  But  however  celebrated  that  act 
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may  be  in  ancient  records,  we  shall  not 
be  thought  partial  to  the  moderns  when 
we  state,  that  the  passage  of  the  rivei 
Holowitz  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
was  equally  bold  and  well  managed. 

The  passage  of  the  Teglimenti  by 
Bonaparte,  during  his  campaign  in  Italv, 
is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  present 
day;  unless  we  except  that  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  in  1809,  when  he  routed  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army. 

RIVERAINS,  Z'V.  persons  who  in¬ 
habit  the  banks  of  rivers.  By  a  regula¬ 
tion,  which  was  in  force  during  the 
French  monarchy,  all  persons  so  situ¬ 
ated,  were  obliged  to  leave  a  space  18 
feet  broad  at  least,  between  their  houses 
or  huts,  and  the  bank,  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  navigation.  A  set  of  men,  called 
Baliseurs,  were  paid  to  see  this  regula¬ 
tion  strictly  complied  with. 

RIVET,  a  fastening  pin  clenched  at 
both  ends,  so  as  to  hold  an  intermediate 
substance  with  more  firmness. 

Rivet,  in  farriery,  is  that  extremity 
of  the  nail  that  rests,  or  leans  upon  the 
horn  when  you  shoe  a  horse. 

RIVETTIXG-p/af«,  in  pun-carri¬ 
ages,  small  square  thin  pieces  of  iron, 
through  which  the  ends  of  the  bolts 
pass,  and  are  rivetted  upon  them. 

RIVIERE,  TV.  This  word  is  used  by 
the  French,  in  one  particular  instance, 
to  signify  coast  or  shore — As  la  Riviere 
de  Genes;  the  coast  of  Genoa. 

RLX-dollar,  (Risdale,  IT.)  a  dollar 
worth  4s.  6d. 

RIZAMEDAR,  Ind.  an  officer  com¬ 
manding  a  small  body  of  horse. 

RO,  Ind.  In  Indian  music  means 
quick. 

ROAD,  (chemin,  Fr.)  for  the  manner 
in  which  roads  should  be  reconnoitred 
for  military  purposes.  See  Recoxxoi- 
terixg,  also  page  231  of  the  Little 
Bombardier. 

^Military  Road,  a  read  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  passage  of  troops,  and 
the  conveyance  of  artillery,  &c.  Of  this 
description  is  the  road,  directed  to  be 
cut,  by  act  of  parliament,  from  Sussex 
into  Kent.  These  roads  are  made  of  a 
certain  breadth,  and  through  a  country 
susceptible  of  defence. 

ROAN.  A  roan  horse  is  one  of  a 
bay  sorrel,  or  black  colour,  with  grey 
or  white  spots,  interspersed  very  thick. 
When  this  party-coloured  coat  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  black  head,  and  black 
extremities,  he  is  called  a  roan,  with  a 
blackmoor’s  head ;  and  if  the  same  iuix- 
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ture  be  predominant  upon  a  deep  sor* 
rel,  it  is  called  claret  roan. 

ROARER,  a  horse  that  makes  a 
noise  similar  to  that  of  a  broken-winded 
one,  and  who  is  generally  a  crib-biter. 

ROBBER,  one  that  plunders  by  force, 
or  steals  by  secret  means. 

Public- Robber,  one  who  betrays  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  either  in  a  mili¬ 
tary,  or  civil  capacity,  and  enriches 
himself  unlawfully,  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation.  This  term  is  intrinsically 
the  same  as  public  defaulter.  A  public 
robber  is  the  more  infamous,  because  he 
not  only  betrays  his  trust,  but  pilfers 
from  the  hard  earned  pittance  of  everv 
individual  in  the  nation.  The  common 
highwayman  is  less  criminal. 

ROBE-co«rfe,  Fr.  literally  means  a 
short  gown.  Provost-marshals,  under- 
bailiffs,  vice-seneschals,  their  lieutenants, 
and  various  other  persons,  who  are  oc¬ 
casionally  employed  in  camps  and  gar¬ 
risons,  to  assist  the  military  in  maintain¬ 
ing  internal  good  order  and  discipline, 
are  called  in  France  OJJlciers  de  Robe- 
courte. 

ROC,  Fr.  a  rock. 

Roc  de  lance,  Fr.  in  tournaments, 
the  wooden  part  of  a  lance  is  so  called. 

ROCAILLE,  Fr.  a  term  of  orna¬ 
mental  architecture,  signifying  the  col¬ 
lection  of  shells,  pebbles,  and  petrefuc- 
tions,  &c.  which  are  used  in  grottos. 

ROCIIE,  Fr.  Bv  this  word  the 
French  mean  the  hardest,  and  the  most 
difficult  stone  to  be  cut  that  is  found. 
Such  as  flint,  and  other  stones  that  can 
be  broken  into  scales. 

Roche  a  feu,  Fr.  a  solid  composition, 
which  gradually  consumes  when  it  has 
been  lighted,  but  which  emits  a  very 
broad  and  lively  flame,  and  is  not  ex¬ 
tinguished  bv  water. 

ROCIIE  vice,  Fr.  such  a  rock  as 
is  all  of  stone,  without  any  bed  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  earth. 

ROC  HER,  Fr.  a  large  rock;  de¬ 
rived  from  roc,  and  generally  bearing 
the  same  import. 

ROCK,  ( roc,  Fr.)  stone  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard,  and  is  difficult  to  be 
worked,  the  broken  pieces  of  which  aro¬ 
used  to  throw  at  the  foot  of  a  jetty,  in 
order  to  strengthen  it  against  the  vio- 
ence  of  the  waves.  This  species  of 
stone  does  not  decay  by  being  exposed 
either  to  air  or  water. 

ROCKET  as  used  in  India.  See 
Fougettf.. 

ROCKETS.  See  Laboratoet. 
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Signal  Rockets  are  seldom  more 
than  one  pound  weight.  They  are 
used  in  the  navy  for  signals,  and  are 
fire  d  perpendicularly. 

Indian  Rockets  are  used  by  the 
native  troops  in  India.  These  rockets 
are  made  of  iron,  and  are  lashed  to  a 
bamboo  cane.  The  weight  is  seldom 
more  than  two  pounds,  or  less  than 
one.  They  were  used  with  very  de¬ 
structive  effect  against  the  British  du¬ 
ring  the  siege  of  sieringapatum  in  1799. 
See  Fougette. 

Congreves  Rockets,  so  called  from 
the  name  of  the  inventor,  are  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  internal  structure  and  composi¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  action  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  projectile  force  is  so  greatly 
increased  as  not  only  to  triple  the 
flight  of  small  rockets  so  formed,  but 
also  to  allow  of  the  construction  of 
rockets  of  such  dimensions  as  on  the 
ordinary  principles  of  combination 
would  not  even  rise  from  the  ground, 
and  of  such  powers  of  flight  and  bur¬ 
then  as  have  hitherto  been  considered 
as  altogether  impracticable. 

On  the  basis  of  this  increase  of  pow¬ 
er,  Mr.  Congreve  has  succeeded  in  ma¬ 
king  war  rockets  for  various  naval 
and  military  purposes,  and  of  various 
descriptions  and  calibres,  either  for  ex¬ 
plosion  or  conflagration,  and  armed 
both  with  shells  and  case-shot;  (of 
which  we  have  subjoined  a  table  shew¬ 
ing  their  different  natures,  ranges,  &c.) 
By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  32  pr. 
rocket  carcass,  which  is  the  nature  hi¬ 
therto  chiefly  used  for  bombardment, 
will  range  3000  yards  with  the  same 
quantity  of  combustible  matter  as  that 
contained  in  the  10  inch  spherical  car¬ 
cass,  and  2500  yards  with  the  same 
quantity  as  that  of  the  13  inch  spheri¬ 
cal  carcass.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that 
the  12  pr.  rocket  case  shot,  which  is 
so  portable  that  it  may  be  used  with 
the  facility  of  musquetry,  has  a  range 
nearly  double  that  of  field  artillery, 
carrying  as  many  bullets  as  the  6  pr. 
spherical  case:  and  here  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  the  projectile  force  of 
the  rocket  is  peculiarly  well  calculated 
for  the  conveyance  of  case  shot  to  great 
distances,  because  as  it  proceeds  its  ve¬ 
locity  is  accelerated  instead  of  being 
retarded,  as  happens  with  every  other 
projectile,  while  the  average  velocity 
of  the  shell  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
rocket  only  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  S;  in- 
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dependent  of  which,  the  case  shot 
conveyed  by  the  rocket  admits  of  any 
desired  increase  of  velocity  in  its  range 
by  the  bursting  powder,  which  cannot 
be  obtained  in  any  other  description  of 
case. 

Of  this  description  of  rocket  case 
shot  one  hundred  infantry  soldiers  will 
carry  into  action,  in  any  situation 
where  musquetry  can  act,  300  rounds, 
and  10  frames,  from  each  of  which 
four  rounds  may  be  fired  in  a  minute. 
And  of  the  same  description  of  case- 
shot  for  the  use  of  cavalry,  four  horses 
will  carry  ninety-six  rounds  and  four 
frames,  from  which  may  be  fired  six¬ 
teen  rounds  in  a  minute — each  horse 
not  having  more  than  the  ordinary 
burthen  of  a  dragoon  horse.  Can  any 
other  species  of  ammunition  give  such 
powers  and  facilities? 

The  carcass  rockets  were  first  used 
at  Boulogne  in  1305,  in  consequence 
of  a  demonstration  of  their  powers 
made  at  Woolwich  by  Mr.  Congreve, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  Cabinet  Ministers,  in  the 
month  of  September.  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
was  appointed  to  command  this  expe¬ 
dition,  but  from  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  it  being  the  end  of  November, 
before  the  preparations  were  complet¬ 
ed,  nothing  was  done  that  year.  Jn 
1806,  however,  Mr.  Congreve  renewed 
his  proposition  for  the  attack  of  Bou¬ 
logne  by  rockets,  and  it  was  ordered, 
in  consequence  of  Lord  Moira,  then 
master  general  of  the  ordnance,  and 
Lord  Howick,  then  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  having  attended  an  experi¬ 
ment  at  Woolwich,  and  having  satis¬ 
fied  themselves  by  their  own  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  weapon.  The 
attack  was  accordingly  made  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Owen, 
late  in  October,  1806;  having  been 
put  off  during  the  summer  months  in 
consequence  of  the  negociation  for 
peace  at  that  time  pending.  From 
this  delay,  however,  instead  of  being 
carried  on  upon  the  great  scale  at  first 
intended,  it  became  a  mere  desultory 
attack,  in  which  not  more  than  200 
rockets  were  fired.  The  town,  how¬ 
ever,  was  set  on  fire  by  the  first  dis¬ 
charge,  and  continued  burning  for  near 
two  days :  it  is  also  believed  that  some 
of  the  shipping  were  burnt,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  rockets  certainly 
went  over  the  bason  into  the  town, 
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Since  this  period  the  carcass  rockets 
have  been  used  in  almost  every  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  always  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  inventor.  Their  repu¬ 
tation  was  completely  established  at 
Copenhagen,  where  they  did  incredible 
execution:  after  the  siege,  they  were 
ordered,  by  Lord  Chatham,  the  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  to  be  reported 
upon  by  a  committee  of  field  officers 
of  artillery  who  had  witnessed  their 
effect  in  that  bombardment,  and  who 
pronounced  them  to  be  “  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  present  system  of  artil¬ 
lery."  A  series  of  experiments  is  now 
therefore  going  on  to  determine  to  what 
extent  they  are  applicable  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  objects  of  artillery:  but  the  ge¬ 
neral  powers  of  the  weapon  are  esta¬ 
blished  upon  the  best  of  all  testimony, 
and  the  best  of  all  criterions — the  tes¬ 
timony  of  our  enemies,  and  the  crite¬ 
rion  of  actual  service.  Nor  need  we 
go  further  back  for  either  of  these 
proofs  than  the  late  siege  of  Flushing 
— where  General  Monnet,  the  French 
commandant,  made  a  formal  remon¬ 
strance  to  Lord  Chatham  respecting 
the  use  of  them  in  the  bombardment  of 
that  place:  than  which  no  better  proof 
need  be  recorded  of  the  effect  they 
must  have  produced.  If  such  there¬ 
fore  be  the  acknowledged  effect  of  the 
weapon  when  only  a  handful  is  used, 
merely  as  it  were  in  the  way  of  expe¬ 
riment  by  the  inventor,  with  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  men  to  assist  him, 
what  may  not  be  expected  from  it 
when  regularly  organised  in  the  service, 
and  generally* combined  with  the  other 
implements  of  bombardment?  Some 
arrangements  for  this  purpose,  as  also 
for  the  more  extended  introduction  of 
rocket  artillery,  will  probably  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Congreve  rockets  are  formed 
in  metallic  cases, — the  carcasses  wiih 
strong  iron  heads,  filled  with  a  compo¬ 
sition  as  hard  and  solid  as  iron  itself. 
The  penetration  of  the  32-pr.  rocket 
carcass,  in  common  ground,  is  nine 
feet ;  and  they  have  been  found,  in  the 
different  bombardments  w here  they 
have  been  used,  to  pierce  through  seve¬ 
ral  floors,  and  through  the  sides  of 
houses.  The  sticks  of  these  rockets 
are  very  little  longer  than  those  of  the 
large  signal  rockets,  and  they  are  con¬ 
trived  so  as  to  be  fixed  firmly,  and  in¬ 
stantaneously,  in  action ;  but  we  under- 
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stand  that  Mr.  Congreve  is  now  em¬ 
ployed,  and  with  the  most  sanguine 
expectation,  of  dispensing  with  the 
stick  altogether. 

The  velocity  with  which  the  rocket 
moves  through  the  air  is  such,  that  the 
wind  has  but  little  effect  in  causing  it  to 
deviate  from  the  line  of  fire  ;  and  none 
indeed,  unless  the  direction  of  the  wind 
be  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  its 
flight,  in  which  case,  as  with  other 
projectiles,  the  deviation  is  easily  al¬ 
lowed  for.  Thus  the  deviation  of  a 
shell,  or  spheiical  carcass,  at  its  ex¬ 
treme  range,  will  frequently  be  500 
yards  to  the  right  or  left,  and  that  of 
the  rocket  is  never  greater;  so  that  an 
allowance  may  be  made  for  the  one  as 
well  as  for  the  other,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference  only,  that  the  deviation  of  the 
shell  is  always  to  leeward,  while  that 
of  the  rocket  is  always  to  windward. 
But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it 
requires  a  strong  cross  wind  to  produce 
any  sensible  effect  whatever. 

The  great  general  point  of  excel¬ 
lence  ot  the  rocket  system  is  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  all  the  natures  of 
this  weapon  may  be  conveyed  and  ap¬ 
plied. 

Its  peculiar  applicability  to  naval 
bombardment  hinges  on  this  property, 
that  there  is  no  reaction,  no  recoil  in 
the  firing  of  the  largest  rockets;  so  that 
by  this  means  carcasses,  equal  to  those 
projected  from  the/arges/  mortars,  may 
be  thrown  from  the  smallest  boats. 
And  its  peculiar  fitness  for  land  ser¬ 
vice,  is,  that  it  is  a  description  of 
extremely  powerful  ammunition  with¬ 
out  ordnance,  so  that  the  burthen  of 
mortars  and  guns  is  dispensed  with, 
and  all  that  is  to  be  carried  is  actual 
available  missile  matter,  capable  of 
the  range,  and  of  many  of  the  most 
important  effects,  of  the  heaviest  artil- 
lerv.  Not  that  this  system  has  been 
brought  forward  with  any  view  to  do 
away  any  part  of  the  present  system  of 
artillery,*  but  merely  as  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  it,  in  all  cases,  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  some  cases,  as  possessing  a 
facility  of  application  where  artillery 
cannot  at  all  be  brought  to  act. 

There  has  been  much  misapprehension 
as  to  Vat  expense  of , Iherocket  system ;  and 
it  is  therefore  proper  to  explain,  that, 
in  fact,  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all  ammu¬ 
nition  depending  on  the  projectile 
force  of  gunpowder;  for  the  proof  of 
which  it  will  be  only  necessary  briefly 
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to  state,  that  the  32-pr.  carcass  rocket 
costs  only  I/.  Hr.  complete  in 

every  respect  for  service;  whereas  its 
equivalent,  the  10-inch  spherical  car¬ 
cass,  with  the  charge  of  powder  neces¬ 
sary  to  convey  it  3000  yards,  which 
power  is  contained  in  the  rocket,  costs 
1/.  2.s\  Id.,  independent  of  any  charge 
for  the  mortar,  mortar  bed,  platforms, 
difference  of  transport,  &c.  &c.  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  spherical  carcass  and  not  to 
the  rocket,  which  actually  requires  no 
apparatus  whatever  to  use  it  in  a  bom¬ 
bardment,  and  has  therefore  no  charge 
attaching  to  it,  beyond  the  first  cost, 
but  that  of  transport  ;  and  a  vessel  of 
300  tons  will  carry. 5000  of  them  at 
least.  We  have  indeed  seen  a  calcula¬ 
tion,  by  which  it  appears,  that  in  every 
10-inch  carcass,  so  thrown,  there  is  an 
actual  saving  of  31.  In  fact,  when  our 
previous  observation  is  carried  in  mind, 
that  “  the  rocket  system  is  a  system 
of  ammunition  without  ordnance,”  it 
cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  reading 
the  above  statement,  that,  in  all  its  ap¬ 
plications,  the  rocket  must  be  the 
cheapest  possible  arm. 

An  account  has  been  lately  published 
in  the  Moniteur,  in  which  it  is  pre¬ 
tended,  that  the  French  have  analysed 
some  of  the  Congreve  rockets,  and 
have  discovered  the  art  of  making 
them.  We  know  that  Buonaparte  has 
offered  a  great  reward  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  object,  and  we  are  there¬ 
fore  the  more  pleased  to  observe  a 
confutation  of  this  assertion,  from  au¬ 
thority,  in  our  public  prints,  in  which 
not  only  the  ignorance  of  the  French 
chemist  has  been  completely  exposed, 
but  in  which  it  is  positively  asserted, 
that  the  art  of  making  these  rockets 
cannot  be  discovered  either  by  inspec¬ 
tion,  or  by  analysis. 

Since  this  weapon  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  into  effect  by  Mr. 
Congreve,  no  less  than  three  claimants 
to  the  originality  of  the  invention  have 
appeared  in  the  public  prints — whose 
pretensions  are  founded  on  their  having 
at  different  periods  suggested  to  go¬ 
vernment  the  use  of  rockets  for  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  enemy :  but  the  absur¬ 
dity  of  such  pretensions  is  obvious: 
since  there  can  be  nothing  original  in 
a  mere  naked  suggestion  of  using;  roc¬ 
kets  as  a  military  implement,  because 
they  have  actually  been  so  used  in  In¬ 
dia  time  out  of  mind.  As  well  might  we 
also  put  in  our  claim,  for  having  in  the 
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first  edition  of  this  dictionary  published 
a  long  account  from  a  French  author 
of  the  Indian  rocket,  with  additional 
suggestions  of  his  own  on  the  subject, 
under  the  article  Fougette.  But  Mr. 
Congreve’s  claims  assuredly  stand  on 
far  different  grounds ;  they  do  not 
rest  on  the  proposal  of  general  plans 
for  the  use  of  rockets  in  warfare,  in 
which,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
there  could  be  nothing  new: — they  are 
built  on  the  actual  application  of  this 
principle  of  projectile  force  to  all  the 
purposes  of  European  tactic;  anrl  that 
moreover  with  an  extent  of  power  of 
which  no  one  ever  believed  the  rocket  to 
be  capable,  but  which  he  has  not  only 
conceived  but  realised  by  a  pecidiarily 
of  construction  invented  by  himself. 

So  that  in  truth  not  only  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Congreve  rocket, 
perfectly  new  as  far  as  regards  the  very 
construction  of  the  rocket  itself,  but, 
as  the  annexed  table  will  prove,  Mr. 
Congreve  has  further,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  on  the  basis  of  his  dis¬ 
covery,  completed  the  detail  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  system  of  projectile  to 
almost  every  existing  branch  of  Euro¬ 
pean  artillery  and  tactic,  and  with  pow¬ 
ers  which  we  are  convinced,  from  what 
we  know  and  have  seen,  that  no  one 
ever  contemplated,  or  even  conceived  to 
be  possible. 

Rocket  Light  Ball,  also  invented 
by  Mr.  Congreve,  is  a  species  of  light 
ball  thrown  into  the  air  by  means  of 
one  of  his  rockets,  where  having  reach¬ 
ed  the  summit  of  the  rocket’s  ascent, 
it  is  detached  from  it  by  an  explosion, 
and  remains  suspended  in  the  air  by  a 
small  parachute  to  which  it  is  connec¬ 
ted  by  a  chain.  Thus,  in  lieu  of  the 
transient  and  momentary  gleam  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  common  light  ball,  a 
permanent  and  brilliant  light  is  obtain¬ 
ed  and  suspended  in  the  air  for  five  mi¬ 
nutes  at  least,  so  as  to  afford  time 
and  light  sufficient  to  observe  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  an  enemy  by  night  either  on 
shore  or  at  sea,  where  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  useful  in  chasing  or  for  giving 
more  distant  and  extensive  night  sig- 
nals.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  nothing 
of  this  kind  can  be  obtained  by  the 
projectile  force  of  either  guns  or  mor¬ 
tars — because  the  explosion  would  in¬ 
fallibly  destroy  any  construction  that 
could  be  made  to  produce  the  suspen¬ 
sion  in  the  air. 
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List  of  the  different  Specks  of  Rocket  Ammunition  at  present  made  by  Mr.  Congreve. 
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Floating  Rocket  Carcass.  This  is 
another  of  Mr.  Congreve's  applications 
of  his  rocket,  and  of  the  parachute, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  combus¬ 
tible  matter  to  distances  far  beyond  the 
range  of  any  known  projectile  force : 
at  The  same  time  that  it  is  cheap,  sim¬ 
ple  and  portable.  The  floating  carcass, 
like  the  light  ball,  is  thrown  into  the 
air  attached  to  a  rocket,  from  which 
being  liberated  at  its  greatest  altitude, 
and  suspended  to  a  small  parachute,  it 
is  driven  forward  by  the  wind,  and  will 
in  a  moderate  breeze  afford  ranges  at 
least  double  those  of  the  common  car¬ 
cass,  and  may,  therefore,  for  naval  pur¬ 
poses,  from  a  blockading  squadron,  be 
thrown  in  great  quantities  with  a  fair 
wind  against  any  fleet  or  arsenal,  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  risk,  or  without  ap¬ 
proaching  within  range  either  of  guns 
or  mortars:  thus,  in  the  late  blockade 
of  the  Russian  fleet  at  Baltic  Port,  it 
might  have  been  continually  used,  at 
all  events,  with  great  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  certainly  where  no  other  means 
of  annoyance  could  be  applied.  The 
rocket  containing  this  carcass  is  not 
larger  than  the  32-pounder  rocket  car¬ 
cass;  and  the  whole  expense  added 
to  the  rocket  does  not  exceed  5s. :  nor 
are  the  approaches  of  the  carcass  itself 
necessarily'  visible  by  night,  as  it  may 
be  arranged  not  to  inflame  till  some 
time  after  it  has  settled.  It  is  evident¬ 
ly,  therefore,  capable  of  becoming  a 
very  harassing  weapon,  with  a  great 
chance  of  doing  as  much  mischief  as 
any  other  carcass  amongst  large  fleets 
and  flotillas,  by  lodging  unperceived  in 
the  rigging,  or  lighting  in  extensive  ar¬ 
senals,  in  situations  where  no  other 
means  of  annoyance  whatever  exist. 

ROD.  See  Measuring. 

ROD,  is  a  switch  carried  by  a  horse¬ 
man,  in  his  right  hand,  partly  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  sword,  and  partly  to  conduct  the 
horse,  and  second  the  effects  of  the  hand 
and  heels. 

Rod,  a  measure  of  length,  containing 
by  statute,  sixteen  feet  and  a  half 
English. 

Rod  of  iron,  to  govern  or  command 
with  a  rod  of  iron. — A  figurative  ex¬ 
pression,  signifying  to  treat  those  over 
whom  we  have  command  or  rule,  with 
unqualified  severity;  to  act  as  tyrants. 

RODS,  or  rammers,  instruments  ei¬ 
ther  of  iron  or  wood,  to  drive  home 
the  charges  of  muskets,  carabines,  and 
pistols. 
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Rods,  sticks  fastened  to  sky-rockets, 
to  make  them  rise  in  a  straight  line. 

RODOMONT,  Fr.  a  bully;  an  un¬ 
military  character. 

Faire  le  Rodomont,  Fr.  to  bully;  to 
talk  loudly,  without  possessing  the  real 
spirit  of  a  man,  or  soldier.  . 

RODOMONTADE,  Fr.  rodomon¬ 
tade;  the  act  of  bullying,  vain  boasting 
or  arrogating  to  ourselves  qualities  which 
we  do  not  possess.  A  French  writer 
has  very  justly  observed,  that  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  greater  defect  in  the  character 
of  an  officer  than  an  over-weening  dis¬ 
play'  of  real  or  fictitious  talents.  The 
word  is  derived  from  one  Rodomond, 
the  hero,  or  principal  character  in  an 
old  romance,  who  makes  himself  con¬ 
spicuously  ridiculous  in  this  way. 

ROGNURES,  Fr.  shreds;  scrapings; 
parings. 

ROGUE’s  march.  See  M  arch. 

ROHILLAL,  Ind.  a  tribe  of  Alg- 
hans  inhabiting  the  country  north  of  the 
Ganges,  as  far  as  the  Suba  of  Oude  to 
the  eastward. 

ROI,  Fr.  king. 

Roi  d'armes,  Fr.  See  King  at 
Arms. 

Le  Ror  s'avisera,  Fr.  the  king  will 
consider.  By  these  words  written  on  a 
bill  presented  to  the  king  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  is  understood  his  absolute  denial 
of  that  bill  in  civil  terms,  and  it  is  there¬ 
by  wholly  made  null  and  void. 

Le  Roi  le  veut,  Fr.  the  king  is  wil¬ 
ling.  A  term  in  which  the  royal  assent 
is  signified  by  the  clerk  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  public  bills;  giving  autho¬ 
rity  to  those,  which  before  were  of  no 
force  or  virtue. 

De  par  le  Roi,  Fr.  a  particular  form 
which  always  preceded  official  papers  or 
declarations,  that  were  issued  during 
the  French  monarchy'.  The  expression 
was  not  confined  to  acts  which  came  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  king,  but  was  frequently 
used  by  persons  subordinate  to  him. 
Buonaparte  has  revived  the  term,  with 
the  addition  of  Empereur;  as  de  par 
CEmpereur  et  Roi. 

ROKER,  Ind.  cash. 

ROLE,  Fr.  a  muster-roll,  state,  or 
return.  The  word  r&le  is  used  among 
the  French  indiscriminately  to  signify, 
either  the  effective  force  of  an  army,  or 
the  actual  quantity  of  stores  and  ammu¬ 
nition  which  the  magazines  contain. 

To  Roll  in  duty,  an  old  term  which 
is  seldom  used  at  present,  although  ex¬ 
tremely  appropriate,  and  which  cone* 
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sponds  with  the  French  term  router. 
It  signifies  to  take  one’s  turn  upon  duty, 
and  to  be  subject  to  a  fixed  roster  ac¬ 
cording  to  rank  and  precedence.  When 
officers  of  the  same  rank  take  their  turns 
upon  duty,  pursuant  to  some  established 
roster,  as  captains  with  captains,  and 
subalterns  with  subalterns,  and  com¬ 
mand  according  to  the  seniority  of  their 
commissions,  they  are  said  to  roll  in 
duty. 

To  Roll,  to  continue  one  uniform 
beat  of  the  drum,  without  variations, 
for  a  certain  length  of  time.  When  a 
line  is  advancing  in  full  front,  or  in 
echelon,  for  any  considerable  distance, 
the  music  of  one  regulating  battalion 
may,  at  intervals,  be  permitted  to  play 
for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time,  and  the 
drums  of  the  other  battalions  may  be 
allowed  occasionally  to  roll;  drums  like¬ 
wise  roll  when  troops  are  advancing  to 
charge. 

Long- Roll,  a  beat  of  drum  by  which 
troops  are  assembled  at  any  particular 
spot  of  rendezvous,  or  parade. 

Musler- Roll,  is  a  return,  given  by 
paymasters,  on  which  are  written  the 
names  of  both  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  with 
their  country,  age,  and  service. 

Squad- Roll,  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  each  particular  squad.  Every 
non-commissioned  officer  and  corporal, 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  a  squad,  must  have  a  roll 
ol'-this  kind. 

Scze-RoLL,  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  men  belonging  to  a 
troop,  or  company,  with  the  height,  or 
stature  of  each  specifically  marked. 
Every  serjeant  keeps  a  regular  size-roll, 
and  every  captain  of  a  troop,  or  com¬ 
pany  ought  to  have  one  likewise. 

RoLL-cfl//,  the  calling  over  the  names 
of  the  several  men  who  compose  any 
part  of  a  military  body.  This  neces¬ 
sary  duty  is  done  by  serjeauts  of  com¬ 
panies,  morning  and  evening,  in  every 
well  regulated  corps.  Hence  morning 
roll-call,  and  evening  roll-call.  On  cri¬ 
tical  occasions,  and  in  services  that  re¬ 
quire  promptitude  and  exertion,  fre¬ 
quent  roll-caiis  should  be  made. 

ROLLER,  a  small  wheel  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  hammer  of  a  gun,  or 
pistol  lock,  in  order  to  lessen  the  tric- 
tion  of  it  against  the  hammer,  or  feather 
spring. 

Roller,  a  stuffed  bandage,  from  4 
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to  6  inches  broad,  which  serves  to  keep 
the  cloth  upon  a  horse's  back.  It  is 
fastened  by  means  of  leathern  straps 
with  buckles,  and  is  made  of  woollen 
stuff,  or  Russia  duck,  to  correspond 
with  the  winter  or  summer  clothing. 
There  are  also  very  broad  rollers  used 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  carcass 
of  a  horse  that  may  be  running  to 
belly. 

Roller  likewise  means  a  long  piece 
of  wood  which  is  rounded  and  made 
taper  to  suit  the  regidated  size  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  tail. 

Roller,  in  surgery,  a  long  and  broad 
ligature,  usually  made  of  linen  cloth, 
for  binding,  surrounding,  and  contain¬ 
ing  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and 
keeping  them  in  their  proper  situation, 
thereby  disposing  them  to  a  state  of 
health  and  redintregation. 

ROLLERS  are  round  pieces  of  wood 
of  about  nine  inches  diameter,  and  four 
feet  long,  used  in  moving  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery  from  one  place  to  another. 

Rollers,  1  with  carpenters,  masons. 

Rolls,  $&c.  are  plain  cylinders 
of  wood,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
used  for  removing  beams,  large  stones, 
or  other  weights  of  a  similar  kind. 

These  rollers  are  placed  successively 
under  the  fore  part  of  the  massives  or 
heavy  bodies  that  are  to  be  removed ; 
which  at  the  same  time  are  pushed  for¬ 
ward  by  means  of  levers,  &c.  applied 
behind. 

Endless  Rollers,  are  rollers  used  to 
remove  blocks  of  marble,  or  other  loads 
of  excessive  weight. 

ROLLING,  in  mechanics,  is  a  kind  of 
circular  motion,  in  which  the  moveable 
turns  round  its  own  axis  or  center,  and 
continually  applies  new  parrs  of  its 
surface  to  the  body  upon  which  it 
moves.  The  motion  of  rolling  is  op¬ 
posed  to  that  of  sliding,  in  which  the 
same  surface  is  continually  applied  to 
the  plane  along  which  it  moves. 

The  friction  of  a  body  in  rolling,  or 
the  resistance  made  to  it  by  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  plane  upon  which  it  moves, 
is  found  to  be  much  less  than  the  fric¬ 
tion  in  sliding. 

ROM  AIN  E,  Fr.  a  steelyard,  or  ba¬ 
lance  for  weighing  things  of  various 
weights  by  one  single  weight,  as  from 
one  single  pound  to  112  pounds. 

ROMANS.  Before  the  establishment 
of  the  mess  at  the  Horse  Guards,  which 
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was  formerly  paid  out  of  the  king’s  privy 
purse,  and  is  now  charged  in  the  extra- 
ordinaries  of  the  army,  the  captain  of 
the  guard  at  St.  James’s,  kept  a  table 
for  the  subtalterns  attached  to  that  duty. 
In  order  to  enable  the  captains  to  sup¬ 
port  these  expenses,  a  certain  number 
of  men  were  allowed  to  work  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  on  condition  that  they  left  their 
pay  in  the  hands  of  their  officers.  These 
men  were  called  Romans. 

ROMAN  Catholics,  a  name  given  to 
all  such  Christians  as  acknowledge  the 
Pope’s  supremacy.  The  English  and 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  were  formerly 
subjected  to  very  severe  restrictions  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions.  The 
penal  code  has,  however,  been  gradually 
relaxed  in  their  favour  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  reign  ;  so  much  so,  that  persons  of 
that  persuasion  may  not  only  enter  into 
the  navy,  and  inlist  in  the  army,  without 
swearing,  as  heretofore,  that  they  are 
protestants;  but  they  may  hold  commis¬ 
sions  in  either  establishment,  be  called 
to  the  bar,  and  participate  with  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  almost  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen  or 
Irishmen,  with  the  bare  exception  of  re¬ 
presenting  others  in  parliament,  or  be¬ 
ing  represented  themselves. 

Roman  order,  in  architecture.  This 
order  is  the  same  as  the  composite.  It 
was  invented'  by  the  Romans,  in  the 
reign  ol  Augustus,  and  placed  above  ail 
others,  to  shew  that  the  Romans  were 
lords  over  other  nations.  It  is  made  up 
of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders. 

ROMPRE,  Fr.  to  break;  to  divide, 
&c. 

Rompre  un  batuilhn,  Fr.  in  mili¬ 
tary  evolutions  to  break  a  battalion 
into  a  given  number  of  parts  tor  the 
purpose  of  defiling,  &c. 

Rompre  en  colonne,  Fr.  to  break 
into  column. 

Rompre  la  ligne,  Fr.  to  break  the 
line.  Toadvance  against  a  force  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  so  as  to  force 
through  its  continuity  of  line,  and 
thereby  occasion  the  gieatest  confu¬ 
sion.  Admiral  Sir  George  Rodney 
first  practised  this  manoeuvre  at  sea, 
and  defeated  the  French  fleet  under 
Count  de  Grasse,  on  the  12th  of  April 
J77S  ;  Lord  Howe  did  the  same  on 
1st  of  June  1793,  and  after  him  Lord 
Nelson  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and 
at  Trafalgar.  No  general,  however, 
has  availed  himself  of  the  superiority 
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of  this  manoeuvre  in  land  engagements, 
so  much  as  the  present  emperor  of  the 
French,  Napoleon  the  1st;  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  battle  of  Marengo. 

Rompre  un  cheval,  Fr.  to  break  a 
horse;  to  supple  him,  &c. 

Rompre  vif,  Fr.  to  break  aliveupon 
the  wheel.  During  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy,  soldiers  conspiring  against 
their  sovereign,  or  concealing  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  were  broken  alive  upon  the 
wheel." 

Chemin  ROMPU,  Fr.  a  cragged 
broken  road. 

Rompu  aux  affaires  militaires,  Fr. 
well  versed  in  military  ceconomy. 

ROND  ACHE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  shield 
which  the  French  formerly  used,  and 
which  is  still  carried  by  the  Spaniards. 

RONDEL,  \o  fortification,  around 
tower,  sometimes  erected  at  the  foot 
of  a  bastion. 

RONDES,  Fr.  See  Rounds. 

RoNDE-ww/or,  Fr.  town-major’s 
round.  So  called  from  the  town-major 
visiting  the  different  quarters  of  a  gar¬ 
rison  during  the  night.  This  round, 
in  some  degree,  corresponds  with  our 
grand  round.  See  Round. 

Rohdes  roulan/es,  Fr.  rounds  that 
are  made  by  officers,  serjeants,  or  cor¬ 
porals,  over  a  certain  part  of  the  ram¬ 
parts.  These  agree  with  our  visiting 
rounds.  The  French  say-,  Qui  va  !a  ? 
Who  goes  there?  technically  with  us. 
Who  comes  there  ? 

Ronde  dojficier,  Fr.  officers  round. 

Chemin  des  Rondes,  Fr.  a  path 
marked  out  for  the  convenience  of  the 
rounds. 

Ronde  de  gouverneur,  Fr.  the  go¬ 
vernor’s  round. 

The  French  method  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  the  several  rounds  is  by 
challenging  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  do,  viz.  Qui  va  Id  ?  Who  goes 
there?  This  must  be  said  sufficiently 
loud  for  the  main  guard  to  hear.  He 
is  instantly  answered— -Ronde  de  Goto- 
verneur,  Governor’s  rounds ;  Ronde 
Major,  Major’s  rounds,  or  grand 
rounds,  and  so  on,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  rounds.  The  sentry  who 
stands  posted  near  the  guard-house,  af¬ 
ter  having  cried  out  Demeurez  Id,  stop 
there,  or,  as  (we  say,  stop  round, 
cries  out  again,  Caporal  hors  de  la 
garde,  Corporal  from  the  guard.  The 
corporal  of  the  guard  with  his  sword 
drawn,  according  to  the  French  cus- 
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tom,  repeats,  Qui  va  Id  ?  Who  comes 
there?. He  is  answered  ronde,  round, 
lie  then  say-;,  avance  qui  a  I'ordre;  let 
him  advance  who  has  the  parole,  or 
countersign ;  or,  as  we  say,  advance 
one,  and  give  the  countersign. 

Ronde  des  ojiciers  de  piquet,  Fr. 
piquet  rounds. 

Ron  des  chez  les  Turcs,  Fr.  See 
Turkish  Rounds. 

RONDELLE,  Fr.  a  small  round 
shield,  which  was  formerly  used  by 
light  armed  infantry.  It  likewise  means 
a  part  of  the  carriage  of  a  gun. 

RONDEL1ERS,  Fr.  soldiers  who 
were  armed  with  rondelles,  or  small 
wooden  shields,  covered  with  leather, 
were  anciently  so  called. 

ROOF,  in  architecture,  is  the  upper 
part  of  any  building. 

The  roof  contains  the  limber  work 
and  its  covering  of  slate  or  tile,  or 
whatsoeverservesit  as  a  cover,  although 
carpenters  usually  mean  by  roof \  the 
timber-work  only. 

Roofs  are  variously  formed ;  being 
sometimes  pointed  ;  in  which  case  the 
most  beautiful  proportion  is,  to  have 
its  profile  an  equilateral  triangle. 

A  square  Roof  is  that  where  the 
angle  of  a  roof  is  a  right  angle,  which 
therefore  is  a  mean  proportional  be¬ 
tween  the  pointed  and  the  fiat  roof. 

Flat  Roof  is  in  the  same  proportion 
as  a  triangular  pediment.  This  roof 
is  chiefly  used  in  Italy,  and  in  hot 
countries  where  little  snow  falls. 

Roofs  are  sometimes  made  in  the 
pinnacle  form. 

Roofs  have  sometimes  a  double  ridge, 
and  sometimes  mutilated ;  that  is,  they 
consist  of  a  true  and  a  false  roof,  which 
is  laid  over  the  former;  and  which  is 
particularly  called  a  mansard  from  M. 
Mansard ,  a  famous  French  architect, 
who  was  the  inventor. 

Truncated  Roof  is  one,  which  in¬ 
stead  of  terminating  in  a  ridge  or  an¬ 
gle,  is  cut  square  off  at  a  certain 
height,  and  covered  with  a  terrace, 
and  sometimes  encompassed  with  a 
balustrade. 

A  Roof  is  sometimes  made  like  a 
dome,  that  is,  having  its  plan  square, 
and  the  contour  circular. 

A  round  Roof  is  that  where  the 
plan  is  round  or  oval,  and  the  profile 
a  direct  descent. 

According  to  Filruvius,  the  first  men 
built  their  houses  w  ith  flat  roofs ;  but 
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finding  them  unequal  to  the  inclemen¬ 
cy  of  the  weather,  particularly  in 
heavy  falls  of  snow,  they  began  to 
make  them  ridged;  that  is,  they  raised 
them  in  the  middle. 

For  this  reason  in  Germany,  the 
roofs  are  raised  to  a  very  great  pitch, 
on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of 
snow  that  falls  in  that  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

ROOEET,  Fr.  a  watchword  among 
the  French  clergy,  during  the  civil  wars 
of  France,  signifying  a  collection  of 
the  pensions  of  those  eminent  persons, 
who  had  undertaken  to  protect  them. 

ROOM.  Space;  extent  of  space, 
great  or  small.  Any  part  of  a  build¬ 
ing  for  the  accommodation  of  indivi¬ 
duals;  as  barrack  room,  orderly  room  ; 
viz.  the  orderly  room  at  St.  James’s, 
mess  room,  guard  room,  officers’  rooms, 
soldiers’  rooms,  and  store  room,  for  the 
duly  of  the  regiment. 

A  Room  also  signifies  any  place 
where  persons  assemble  to  discuss  mat¬ 
ters  of  state  or  business;  as  the  great 
room  in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  where 
the  Commons  meet,  &c. 

ROOMS,  in  a  military  sense,  are 
those  parts  of  a  building  or  barrack 
which  by  specific  instructions,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  barrack  masters  must  provide 
and  furnish,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  king’s  troops  in  Great  Britain  or 
elsewhere.  The  schedule,  as  published 
by  authority,  describes  the  number  of 
rooms  allowed  in  barracks  for  the  com¬ 
missioned,  warrant,  and  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  and  private  men,  to  ba 
as  follows : — 

Cavalry  rooms.  Field  officers,  each 
two  rooms ;  captains,  each  one  ditto  ; 
subalterns,  staff,  and  quarter-masters, 
each  one  ditto;  the  Serjeants  of  each 
troop  of  dragoons,  and  the  corporals  of 
each  troop  of  horse,  one  ditto;  eight 
rank  and  file,  one  ditto;  officer’s  mess, 
two  ditto. 

Infantry  rooms.  Field  officers,  each 
two  ditto;  captains,  each  one  ditto; 
two  subalterns,  one  ditto  ,  staff,  each 
one  ditto;  twelve  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  private  men,  one  ditto  ; 
officer’s  mess,  two  ditto ;  serjeant-ma- 
jor,  and  quarter-master  serjeant,  one 
ditto.  When  there  are  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  in  a  barrack,  one  may  be 
allowed  to  each  subaltern  of  infantry. 

ROPE,  a  cord;  a  string;  a  halter; 
a  cable  ;  a  haulser. 
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Rope,  cord,  or  strop,  is  a  great 
strap  tied  round  a  pillar,  to  which  a 
horse  is  fastened,  when  horsemen  be¬ 
gin  to  quicken  and  suppie  him,  and 
teach  him  to  fly  from  the  shambrier, 
and  not  to  gallop  false.  In  maneges 
that  have  no  pillar,  a  man  stands  in 
the  center  of  the  ground,  holding  the 
end  of  the  rope. 

Rope  of  sand,  a  phrase  in  familiar 
use,  to  signify  disunion,  want  of  adhe¬ 
sion  and  continuity. —  1  bus  the  colonel 
and  the  captains  ot  a  regiment  disa¬ 
greeing  may  be  called  a  rope  of  sand. 

ROPES  are  of  various  lengths  and 
thickness,  according  to  the  uses  they 
are  made  for;  such  as  drags  for  the 
gin,  for  the  sling-cart  and  wagon,  &c. 

Ropes  of  two  pillars,  are  the  ropes, 
or  reins  of  a  cavesson,  used  to  a  horse 
that  works  between  two  pillars. 

Drag- Ropes,  in  the  artillery, ;  by 
which  the  soldiers  pull  the  guns  back¬ 
wards  or  forwards,  both  at  practice  and 
in  an  engagement,  are  of  the  following 
dimensions,  viz. — For  a  24-pounder,  54 
feet  long,  with  the  loop-holes  for  the 
pegs  included,  and  5^  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference;  for  18  and  1 2-pounders,  48 
feet  long,  and  four  inches  in  circumfe¬ 
rence;  tor  6  and  3-pounders,  39  feet 
long,  and  I  -7-eight  inches  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  For  13  and  10-inch  howitzers, 
45  feet  long,  and  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference;  for  8-inch  howitzers,  48  feet 
long,  and  four  inches  in  circumference ; 
for  all  other  howitzers,  35  feet  long, 
and  two  inches  in  circumference. 

Picket  Hopes.  See  Picket. 

ROQUE,  Fr.  a  blockhouse,  oi 
strong  hold  built  upon  a  rock. 

ROSACE  on  ROSASSE,  Fr.  in  ar¬ 
chitecture.  See  Rose. 

ROSE,  in  architecture,  &c.  is  an  or¬ 
nament  cut  so  as  to  resemble  a  rose. 

The  rose  is  chiefly  used  in  friezes, 
cornices,  vaults  of  churches,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  middle  of  each  face  of 
the  Corinthian  abacus.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  spaces  between  the  modi- 
lions  under  the  plafonds  of  cornices. 

RosE-5nd.y.  See  Nails. 

ROSETTE,  an  ornamental  bunch 
of  black  riband,  or  cut  leather,  which 
was  worn  both  by  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  British  service,  on  the  upper 
part  of  their  cues,  when  those  appen¬ 
dages  were  deemed  necessary. 

Rosette,  Fr.  molten  copper,  such 
as  is  used  in  the  allay  or  mixture  of 
metals  for  cannon  and  mortars. 
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Rosettes,  two  small  bunches  of 
ribands  that  are  attached  to  the  loops 
by  which  the  gorget  of  an  officer 
suspended  upon  his  chest.  The  colour 
of  the  riband  must  correspond  with 
the  facing  of  the  uniform.  The  French 
use  the  same  word. 

ROSIN.  See  Resin. 

ROSSE,  Fr.  a  jade;  a  sorry  horse. 

RUSTER,  in  military  affairs,  is  a 
plan,  or  table,  by  which  the  duty  of 
officers,  entire  battalions,  and  squa¬ 
drons,  is  regulated. 

ROS  T  RA  L  Crown,  ( Couronne  Rcs- 
tra/e,  Fr.)  a  crown  which  wras  be¬ 
stowed  upon  that  Roman  sailor  who 
should  first  leap  on  board  all  enemy’s 
ship.  We  wonder  some  honourable 
marks  of  distinction  are  not  given  to 
British  sailors  for  feats  of  valour.  Me¬ 
dals  are  bestowed  upon  the  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  soldiers  in  the 
army. 

ROSTRUM.  A  Latin  word  which 
literally  means  the  beak  Or  bill  of  a 
bird,  and  figuratively  the  prow  of  a  ves. 
sel.  There  was  in  a  public  place  in 
ancient  Rome,  a  tribunal  ornamented 
with  various  prows  of  ships,  which  the 
Romans  had  taken  front  the  Antiati. 
The  orators,  wlio  harangued  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  public,  mounted  this  Rostrum, 
lienee  the  Roman  phrase;  To  speak 
troni  above  the  rostra  or  prows. 

ROl  ATION,  in  geometry,  is  the 
circumvolution  of  a  surface,  round  an 
immoveable  line,  called  the  axis  of  ro¬ 
tation. 

ROTULE,  Fr.  the  knee-ball. 

ROUAGE,  Fr.  the  wheel-work  of  a 
carriage,  &c. 

Bvis  dc  Rouage,  Fr.  timber  to 
make  wheels  with. 

ROUANNE,  Fr.  a  concave  iron 
instrument,  which  is  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enlarging  the  hollow  of  a  pump, 
it  likewise  signifies  a  mark.  Belidor 
writes  the  word  boinette,  and  says  it  is 
a  small  tool  with  which  carpenters 
and  coopers  mark  wood. 

ROUANNER,  Fr.  to  bore  ;  also  to 
mark  casks. 

ROUE,  Fr.  a  licensed  libertine; 
one  whose  principles  of  morality  are 
considerably  relaxed,  but  who  is  not 
sufficiently  vitiated  in  his  manners  to 
be  excluded  from  society.  The  French 
make  a  familiar  use  of  the  term,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  officers,  and  do  not  af¬ 
fix  any  degree  of  stigma  to  it.  They 
sav,  on  the  contrary,  C’est  un  aim or 
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ble  roue ;  Ire  is  an  agreeable,  gay  fel¬ 
low. 

ROUE,/'?.  See  Wheel. 

Maitresse  IIoue,  Fr.  great  wheel. 

RouEcfe  Feu,  Er.  an  artificial  lire- 
work.  See  Soleii.  Tourtnmt. 

RO U ER  de  coups,  Fr.  to  beat  un¬ 
mercifully. 

ROUET,  Fr.  a  small  solid  wheel, 
made  of  steel,  which  was  formerly  fixed 
to  the  pans  of  blunderbusses  and  pis¬ 
tols,  for  the  purpose  of  firing  them  otf.  t 

Arquebuses  el  Pislole/s  a  Rouet,  Fr. 
blunderbusses  and  pistols  to  which  a 
small  wheel  was  attached.  These  fire- 1 
arms  are  now  very  little  known ;  some, 
however,  are  still  to  be  found  in  arse¬ 
nals;  being  kept  there  merely  for  cu¬ 
riosity. 

Rouet,  Fr.  an  assemblage  of  four 
or  more  platforms  upon  which  the  first 
lay  of  stone,  or  dry  rubble,  is  made, 
in  order  to  search  a  well,  or  fountain 
basin. 

Rouet  de  Poulie,  Fr.  sheave  of  a 
pulley. 

Rouet  de  mpulin,  Fr.  the  cog 
wheel  of  a  mill.  It  is  called  rouet  den- 
tele. 

Rouet  de  serrure,  Fr.  scutcheon 
of  a  lock. 

Rouet  d'arquebuse,  Fr.  lock  of  an 
arquebuse. 

ROUGES,  boulets  Rouges,  Fr.  red- 
hot-balls. 

ROUGH  Rider,  a  person  who  is  in¬ 
dispensably  necessary  in  every  cavalry 
regiment.  He  is  a  sort  of  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  and  should  always 
associate  with  the  seijeants  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  the  private  men. 

Rough  Rida's  are  the  assistants  of  the 
riding  master,  and  one  should  always 
be  appointed  to  each  troop.  The  ne¬ 
cessary  qualifications,  for  every  rough 
rider,  (independently  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  horsemanship)  are,  acti¬ 
vity,  zeal,  and  good  conduct. 

No  Rough  Rider  ought  to  be  an  offi¬ 
cer's  servant,  as  his  situation  puts  him 
above  the  level  of  common  men. 

Rough  Riders  are  generally  paid  five 
guineas  a  year  as  a  compensation  for 
their  trouble;  they  likewise  receive  10s. 
Gel.  from  every  officer  who  learns  to 
ride,  and  from  every  officer  wTho  has  a 
horse  broke  at  the  riding  school.  This 
money  is  divided  equally  amongst 
them. 

Every  Rough  Rider  must  provide 
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himself  with  a  proper  jacket  for  the 
riding  school  business,  according  to 
the  pattern  fixed  upon  in  the  regiment. 

When  it  is  found  absolutely  neces- 
1  sary  to  employ  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  as  Rough  Riders,  they  must  do  as 
much  troop  duty  as  they  can. 

To  Rough  Horses,  a  word  in  fami¬ 
liar  use  among  dragoons  to  signify  the 
act  of  breaking  in  horses,  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  military  purposes. 

To  Rough  it,  a  cant  phrase  used 
among  military  men,  signifying  to  face 
every  sort  of  hardship. 

To  Rou  c  H-ride  a  person,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  zeal  or  good-nature 
of  another  for  one’s  own  convenience 
or  advantage,  without  any  reciprocal 
feeling.  This  word  agrees  with  our 
school-bov  term,  to  fag. 

R o u g h  casting.  See  Plastering. 

Rough  lyortar,  a  mortar  chiefly 
used  in  the  county  of  Kent.  It  is 
made  of  a  sort  of  sand,  which,  when 
mixed  with  lime,  makes  it  look  as  red 
as  blood.  Powder  of  cinders  is  thrown 
into  the  mixture,  which  changes  it  to 
a  bluish  colour,  with  which  they  rough 
cast  their  houses. 

ROUEE,  Fr.  in  navigation,  course 
at  sea. 

ROULEAU,  Fr.  a  cylindrical  piece 
of  wood  with  iron  ferrels  at  both  ends, 
and  with  mortises  fitted  to  the  end  of 
the  lever. 

Rouleau  de  Cartouche,  Fr.  a  cylin¬ 
drical  solid  piece  of  wood,  which  is 
used  in  making  cartridges. 

ROULEAUX,  Fr.  round  bundles 
of  fascines  which  are  tied  together. 
They  serve  to  cover  men,  when  the 
works  are  pushed  close  to  a  besieged 
town,  or  to  mask  the  head  of  a  work. 

Rouleaux  sans  jin,  Fr.  These 
are  also  called  tours  terrilres,  and  sig¬ 
nify  wooden  rollers,  put  together  with 
cross-quarters  of  timber,  which  are  used 
for  the  conveyance  ot  heavy  burthens. 
Sec. 

ROULEM  ENS,  Fr.  the  several  rolls 
or  ruffles  which  are  beat  upon  a  drum, 
as  preparations  for  exercise,  &c. 

ROLLER,  Fr.  to  be  subject  to  a 
fixed  roster  according  to  rank  and  pre¬ 
cedence.  dee  To  Roll. 

Rouler,  Fr.  to  bo  in  motion;  to 
be  stirring.  The  French  say,  figura¬ 
tively,  t'argent  route,  money  is  stirring, 
or  in  plentiful  circulation.  They  also 
say,  speaking  of  any  particular  point, 
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tout  route  td-dessus,  that  is  the  main 
point,  or  all  turns  upon  that. 

ROULIER,  Fr.  a  wagoner,  a  car¬ 
man. 

Cheval  Roulier,  Fr.  a  large  cart¬ 
horse. 

ROULIS,  Fr.  large  round  stakes  of 
wood. 

ROUND,  from  the  French  ronde. 
In  military  matters,  a  visitation ;  a  per¬ 
sonal  attendance  through  a  certain  cir¬ 
cuit  of  ground  to  seelhat  all  is  well. 
A  round  consists,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
of  a  detachment  from  the  main-guard, 
of  an  officer  or  a  non-commissioned  of¬ 
ficer  and  6  men,  who  go  round  the  ram¬ 
part  of  a  garrison,  to  listen  if  any  thing 
be  stirring  without  the  place,  and  to 
see  that  the  sentinels  be  diligent  upon 
their  duty,  and  all  in  order.  In  strict 
garrisons  the  rounds  go  every  half  hour. 
The  sentinels  are  to  challenge  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  to  port  their  arms  as  the 
round  passes.  All  guards  turn  out, 
challenge,  exchange  the  parole,  and 
present  arms. 

Rounds  are  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary.  The  ordinary  rounds  are 
three:  the  town-major’s  round,  the  grand 
round ,  and  the  visiting  round. 

Manner  of  going  the  Rounds. 
When  the  town-major  goes  his  round, 
he  comes  to  the  main  guard,  and  de¬ 
mands  a  serjeant  and  four  or  six  men 
to  escort  him  to  the  next  guard;  and 
when  it  is  dark,  one  of  the  men  is  to 
carry  a  light. 

As  soon  as  the  sentry  at  the  guard 
perceives  the  round  coming,  he  shall 
give  notice  to  the  guard  that  they  may 
be  ready  to  turn  out  when  ordered ; 
and  when  the  round  is  advanced  with¬ 
in  about  20  or  30  paces  of  the  guard, 
he  is  to  challenge  briskly :  and  when 
he  is  answered  by  the  serjeant  who  at¬ 
tends  the  round.  Town-major's  round, 
he  is  to  say,  Stand,  round ;  and  port 
his  arms :  after  which  he  is  to  call  out 
immediately,  Serjeant,  turn  out  the 
guard!  town-major's  round.  Upon 
the  sentry  calling  the  serjeant  to  turn 
out  the  guard,  the  latter  immediately 
draws  up  the  men  in  good  order  with 
shouldered  arms,  and  the  officer  places 
himself  at  the  head  of  it,  with  his 
sword  drawn.  He  then  orders  the  ser¬ 
jeant  and  four  or  six  men  to  advance 
towards  the  round,  and  challenge;  the 
serjeant  of  the  round  is  to  answer, 
Town-major's  round ;  upon  which  the 
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serjeant  of  the  guard  replies,  Advance, 
serjeant,  with  the  parole;  at  the  same 
time  ordering  his  men  to  rest  their 
arms.  The  serjeant  of  the  round  ad¬ 
vances  alone,  and  gives  the  serjeant  of 
the  guard  the  parole  in  his  ear,  that 
none  else  may  hear  it;  during  which 
period  the  serjeant  of  the  guard  holds 
the  spear  of  his  halbert  or  pike  at  the 
other’s  breast.  The  serjeant  of  the 
round  then  returns  to  his  post,  whilst 
the  serjeant  of  the  guard,  leaving  his 
men  to  keep  the  round  from  advancing, 
gives  the  parole  to  his  officer.  This 
being  found  right,  the  officer  orders  his 
serjeant  to  return  to  his  men;  says. 
Advance,  town  major's  round;  and  or¬ 
ders  the  guard  to  port  their  arms;  up¬ 
on  which  the  serjeant  of  the  guard  or¬ 
ders  his  men  to  wheel  back  from  the 
centre,  and  forma  lane,  through  which 
the  town-major  is  to  pass  (the  escort 
remaining  where  it  was)  and  go  up  to 
the  officer  and  give  him  the  parole, 
laying  his  mouth  to  his  ear.  The  offi¬ 
cer  holds  the  point  of  his  sword  at  the 
town-major’s  breast  while  he  gives  him 
the  parole. 

Grand  Rounds.  The  rounds  which 
are  gone  by  general  officers,  governors, 
commandants,  or  field  officers.  When 
there  are  no  officers  of  the  day  on 
picket,  the  officer  of  the  main  guard 
in'garrison  may  go  to  the  grand  rounds. 

Fisiling  Rounds,  rounds  gone  by 
captains,  subalterns,  and  the  town-ma¬ 
jors  of  garrisons. 

The  grand  rounds  generally  go  at 
midnight;  the  visiting  rounds  at  inter¬ 
mediate  periods,  between  sun-set  and 
the  reveille.  The  grand  rounds  receive 
the  parole,  ami  all  other  rounds  give  it 
to  the  guard. 

There  are  also  a  species  of  bastard 
rounds,  (if  we  may  be  permitted  the 
expression)  which  are  gone  by  a  cor¬ 
poral  and-  a  file  of  men  ;  and  which  are 
in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  patrole. 
When  challenged,  tiiey  answer.  Fat. 
Rounds,  i.  e.  Fatrole  Rounds. 

N.  B.  The  governor  of  a  garrison 
can  order  the  rounds  to  go  as  often  as 
he  may  judge  expedient.  Extraordi¬ 
nary  rounds  are  resorted  to  when  any 
particular  event  or  occurrence  is  ex¬ 
pected,  and  in  cases  of  tumult,  &c. 

The  going  the  rounds,  though  gene¬ 
rally  considered  among  the  inferior  du¬ 
ties  of  military  discipline,  ought  to  be 
most  scrupulously  attended  to;  and  we 
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arc  sorry  to  have  the  opinion  of  many 
good  officers  with  us,  when  we  assert, 
that  a  specific  regulation  is  wanted  up¬ 
on  this  head.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
we  call  the  duty  when  done  by  the 
town-major,  &c.  round,  not  tounds ,  as 
is  erroneously  practised. 

Turkish  Hounds.  The  Turks  are 
in  the  habit  of  going  the  rounds  like 
other  nations,  for  the  purposeof  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  sentries  are  alert  and 
vigilant  on  their  posts.  They  call  the 
rounds  rol.  They  start  from  the  guard¬ 
house,  and  the  person  who  goes  with 
them  has  no  other  weapon  ot  defence 
than  a  stick  in  his  hand.  He  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  corporal  who  carries  a  lan- 
thern.  He  observes  whether  at  his  ap¬ 
proach  the  sentry  instantly  cries  out, 
Jegder  Allah,  which  signifies  Good  God. 
If  any  sentry  should  be  found  asleep, 
or  be  backward  in  crying  out  Jegder 
Allah,  he  is  put  into  prison,  and  there 
severely  bastinadoed.  The  Turks  ne¬ 
ver  give  a  parole  or  countersign,  in 
camp  or  in  garrison. 

The  design  of  rounds  is  not  only  to 
visit  the  guards,  and  keep  the  sentinel- 
alert,  but  likewise  to  discover  what  pas¬ 
ses  in  the  outworks,  and  beyond  them. 

Round  Major,  ( ronde-major ,  Fr.) 
the  round  which  the  town-major  goes 
in  a  fortified  place.  The  officers  of 
the  guard  receive  him  with  two  mus¬ 
keteers,  and  give  him  the  word  once, 
when  he  goes  that  round. 

When  the  governor  of  a  town  goes 
his  round,  the  officer-  turn  out  the 
guard  without  arms,  and  send  four 
inu-keteers  to  receive  him  at  ten  paces 
distance,  and  give  him  the  word  as 
often  as  he  chuses  to  demand  it.  All 
other  rounds,  without  exception,  are 
obliged  to  give  the  word  to  the  corpo¬ 
ral  of  the  guard. 

ROUN Parades.  See  Parades. 

ROUNC-A’o&f/r,  a  compact  of  ho¬ 
nour  which  officers  enter  into,  (when 
they  have  cause  of  complaint  against 
their  superior  officer)  to  state  their  grie¬ 
vances,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  re¬ 
dress.  without  subjecting  one  indivdual 
more  than  another  to  theodium  of  being ! 
a  leader,  or  chief  mover.  The  term  is  a  < 
corruption  of  Rubau  rood,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  a  round  ribbond.  It  was  usual 
among  French  officers,  when  they  sign¬ 
ed  a  remonstrance,  to  write  their  names 
in  a  circular  form,  so  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  ascertaiu  who  signed  first. 
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1  Hence  to  sign  a  Round  Robin  again-t 
any  person,  is  for  any  specific  number 
of  men  to  sign,  one  and  all,  a  remon¬ 
strance  against  him.  Colonels  of  regi¬ 
ments  have  been  sometimes  treated  in 
this  manner.  Great  judgment,  ope¬ 
rating  upon  motives  grounded  in  strong 
facts,  should  always  influence  on  these 
nice  occasions.  For  it  is  possible,  that 
on  a  serious  investigation  of  the  mo¬ 
tives,  &c.  the  round  robin  may  be  con¬ 
strued  into,  and  proved  to  be,  a  con¬ 
spiracy. 

RUI  N'D  a  general  discharge  of 
cannon  or  fire-arms  i-  so  called.  The 
French  u-e  the  word  salve  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  ;  ronde  being  confined  to  the  act 
of  visiting  posts,  &c. 

ROUN  D,  or  Toll,  a  circular  tread. 

To  Round  a  Horse,  or  to  make  him 
round,  is  a  general  expression  lor  all 
sorts  of  manege  upon  rounds;  so  that 
to  round  a  horse  upon  trot,  gallop,  or 
otherwise,  is  to  make  him  carry  his 
shoulders  and  his  haunches  compactly 
or  roundly,  upon  a  greater  or  smaller 
circle,  without  traver-ingor  bearing  to 
a  side. 

To  round  your  horse  the  better,  make 
use  of  a  cord  or  strap,  held  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  till  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
rounding,  and  not  making  points. 

To  ROUND  off,  to  give  a  compact 
circular  form  to  anything.  Thus,  in 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  any  particular  portion  of  land 
or  country  in  a  given  direction,  is  said 
to  round  "the  possessor  off  on  that  side. 
If  Russia,  for  instance,  had  made  her¬ 
self  mistress  of  Sweden,  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  that  kingdom  in  her  own  vast 
i  empire,  such  an  act  would  round¬ 
ed  her  off  on  the  strongest  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

ROL’PJF.,  Fr.  rupee.  An  Indian 
coin,  equal  to  two  shillings  and  three 
pence  British. 

ROURA,  Ind.  a  term  used  to  ex¬ 
press  Lord,  Sir,  Master,  Worship. 

Rul'sE,  one  of  the  bugle-horn 
soundings  for  duty.  It  is  derived  from 
the  German  word  which  signifies  To 
turn  out 

UOUSSEN,  a  strong,  well-knit, 
well-stowed  horse,  which  commonly 
goes  into  France  from  Germany  and 
Holland. 

ROL  F,  ( deroute ,  Fr.)  confusion  of 
an  army  or  body  of  men  defeated  or 
dispersed. 
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To  Rout,  io  put  to  &  Rout;  (o 
defeat,  to  throw  into  confusion,  &c. 

ROUTE,  (route,  Fr.)  a  term  used  in 
military  matters  to  express  the  desti¬ 
nation  of  one  or  more  bodies  of  armed 
men.  The  destination  of  the  troops 
originates  in  the  Cabinet;  their  specific 
movements  are  planned  by  the  quar¬ 
ter-master-general,  who  makes  minutes 
thereof  for  the  Secretary  at  War,  the 
latter  giving  the  stamp  of  office,  and 
sending  them  into  circulation:  to  him 
falls  the  task  of  accounting  to  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  expenses  of  military  move¬ 
ments  in  Great  Britain.  The  route,  or 
order  for  a  regiment  to  march,  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  manner: 

It  is  his  Majesty’s  pleasure,  that  — 
wherein  the  Civil  Magistrates,  and 
all  others  concerned,  are  to  be  assist¬ 
ing  in  providing  quarters,  impressing 
carriages,  and  otherwise,  as  there  shall 
be  occasion. 

Given  at  the  War  Office,  this - 

(lay  of - 18 

By  his  Majesty’s  command. 

- Secretary  at  War. 

In  like  manner  the  war  department 
has  the  superintendance  of  the  military 
in  the  colonies;  and  here  it  may  be  of 
use  to  say,  that  letters  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  (unless  the  particular  address 
be  well  known)  for  the  Windward  Is¬ 
lands,  (Demerary  and  the  conquered 
Dutch  colonies  excepted)  must  be  sent 
to  Barbadoes;  for  the  Leeward,  to  Ja¬ 
maica;  for  the  Mediterranean,  to  Gi- 
bralter;  America,  Halifax;  and  for  the 
East  Indies,  to  the  chief  places  of  their 
respective  presidencies. 

Marche  Route,  Fr.  route  of  march. 
The  French  use  this  term  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  marche  manoeuvre,  march  in 
manoeuvring. 

Pas  de  Route,  Fr.  stepping  at  ease, 
or  marching  with  the  least  possible  re¬ 
straint.  See  Pas. 

Feuille  de  Route,  Fr.  When  the 
barriers, orturnpikes, existed  in  France, 
no  officer  was  allowed  to  pass  them 
without  paying  the  regulated  rate,  un¬ 
less  he  could  produce  his  feuille  de 
route,  or  minute  of  destination.  No 
such  document  is  now  necessary,  as  the 
tolls  are  abolished  throughout  France. 

ROUTIER,  Fr.  a  rutcier.  The 
French  say  figuratively,  c'est  an  vieux 
routier,  he  is  an  old  stager. 

ROUilLORS,  )  Fr.  Routier  sig- 

BRABANCONS,  >  nifies,  literally,  a 

COTEREAUX,  )  ruttier,  or  a  man 
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constantly  plying  upon  the  road.  Rou- 
tiers,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Nouveau  Dictiounaire  Militaire,  were 
formerly  a  gang  of  adventurers  or  ban¬ 
ditti  in  Brabant;  who  by  degrees  form¬ 
ed  themselves  into  armed  troops  and 
companies,  and  were  hired  by  those 
who  paid  them  best.  These  Braban- 
gons  were  called  Cotereaux  and  Rou- 
ticrs,  because  they  were  constantly 
lurking  about  the  skirts  and  heights, 
&c.  of  places,  and  in  the  highways. 

ROUTINE,  Fr.  This  word  has  been 
adopted  by  us  in  the  same  sense  that 
it  is  familiarly  used  by  the  French.  It 
signifies  capacity,  or  the  faculty  of  ar¬ 
ranging;  a  certain  method  in  business, 
civil  or  military,  which  is  rather  ac¬ 
quired  bv  habit  and  practice  than  by 
regular  study  and  rule.  We  say  fami- 
liarly,  the  routine  of  business. 

Routine  also  signifies  general  cus¬ 
tom  or  usage,  as  the  routine  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  service.  Thus  the  routine  of 
the  old  Portuguese  army  was  to  have 
field  officers,  captains  and  subalterns, 
who,  out  of  their  respective  military 
duties,  were  liable  to  serve  in  menial 
capacities.  We  have  a  particular  in¬ 
stance  of  this  case  in  what  occurred 
when  the  famous  Count  de  la  Lippe 
was  dining  with  the  Marquis  of  Pom- 
baile,  then  prime  minister,  at  Lisbon. 
The  count  had  passed  the  troops  in  re¬ 
view,  and  when  he  dined  at  the  mar¬ 
quis’s  was  not  a  little  surprized  to  see 
a  person  in  livery,  whom  he  perfectly 
recollected  to  have  reviewed  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  soldiers.  After 
the  servants  had  withdrawn,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  surprise  on  this  head.  Pom- 
balle  calmly  replied,  O  this  is  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  our  army  !  You  might  have  seen 
my  valet,  who  is  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  army.  This  anecdote  is  the  best 
proof  we  can  furnish  of  the  then  de¬ 
graded  state  of  the  Portuguese  army. 

IlOUVERIN,  Fr.  brittle  iron,  such 
as  easily  breaks  when  it  is  committed 
to  the  forge. 

Cheval  ROUVIEUX,  Fr.  a  horse 
that  has  the  poll-evil,  or  dry  mange. 

ROW  ANNA  or  Rovinda,  Ind.  a 
passport  or  certificate  from  the  collec¬ 
tor  of  the  customs. 

ROW  EL,  the  pointed  part  of  a 
horseman’s  spur,  which  is  made  in  a 
circular  form. 

Rowel,  in  surgery,  a  sort  of  issue 
which  is  made  in  man  or  horse,  by 
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drawing  a  skein  of  silk  or  thread 
through  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

.  RO WELLING  of  Horses,  an  ope¬ 
ration  performed  by  a  farrier  or  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon,  or  even  by  a  groom, 
when  a  small  slit  is  made  through  the 
skin,  three  or  four  inches  below  the 
part  aggrieved,  in  order  to  let  out 
some  foul  humour. 

ROXANA,  Ind.  an  Indian  term  ex¬ 
pressive  of  great  magnificence;  resplen¬ 
dence. 

ROY,  Iud.  a  Hindoo  priest. 

ROYAL,  {Royal,  Fr.)  belonging  to 
a  king;  kingly. 

RoYALawe;/L  the  assent  of  the  king 
to  an  act  which  has  passed  both  houses 
of  Parliament. 

The  term  Royal  is  likewise  applied, 
by  way  of  distinction,  to  corps  and  es¬ 
tablishments,  viz.  Royal  Train  of  Ar¬ 
tillery,  Royal  Artillery  Drivers,  Royal 
Wagon  Train,  Royal  Marines,  &c. 

Royal  Army,  an  army  marching 
with  heavy  cannon,  capable  of  besieg¬ 
ing  a  strong  fortification,  &c. 

Royal  Standard.  See  Standard. 

Royal  parapet,  in  fortification,  a 
bank  about  three  toises  broad,  and  six- 
feet  high,  placed  upon  the  brink  of  the 
rampart,  towards  the  enemy:  its  use  is 
to  cover  those  who  defend  the  rampart. 

Royal  Academy.  See  Academy. 

Royal  Arsenal.  See  Arsenal. 

Royal  word,  the  word  of  a  sove¬ 
reign. 

Royal  Military  School  at  Paris. 
See  School. 

Royal  Poverty.  According  to  Bai¬ 
ley,  a  modern  nickname  for  geneva  or 
genevre,  vulgarly  called  gin.  The  epi¬ 
thet  royal  is  affixed  to  it,  because, 
when  beggars  are  drunk,  they  think 
themselves  as  great  as  kings.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  they  are  much  happier, 
when  under  the  influence  of  that  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor. 

ROYALS,  in  artillery,  are  a  kind 
of  small  mortars,  which  carry  a  shell 
whose  diameter  is  5.  5  inches.  They 
are  mounted  on  beds  the  same  as  other 
mortars. 

The  ROYALS.  This  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot, 
which  is  likewise  sometimes  called 
Royal  Scotch  and  Royals.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  oldest  regular  corps  in 
Europe.  The  men  originally  went  out  ol 
Scotland,  and  entered  into  the  French 
service.  They  afterwards  returned  to 
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England  in  1033,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  were  stiled,  The 
First,  or  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot.  A 
curious  anecdote  is  related  respecting 
the  precedency  claimed  by  this  corps 
over  the  Regiment  dePicardie,  in  point 
of  standing.  Having  had  frequent  ar¬ 
guments  on  the  subject,  a  wag  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Royal  Scotch,  (who  called 
themselves  Pontius  Pilot’s  Guards  on 
account  of  their  boasted  antiquity)  ob¬ 
served,  that  his  own  corps  must  be 
mistaken,  for  had  the  Royals  done 
duty  at  the  sepulchre,  the  holy'  body 
never  could  have  left  the  spot;  imply¬ 
ing,  that  the  British  sentinels  would 
nothavesleptupon  their  posts;  whereas 
those  of  the  regiment  de  Picardie  did. 

ROY’ALlbE,  ee,  Fr.  brought  over 
to  the  royal  cause ;  attached  to  the 
kingly  dignity. 

ROY’ALIbFR,  Fr.  an  expression 
which  has  been  made  use  of  since  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  ;  it  signifies  to  wean  the  mind 
from  revolutionary  principles,  &c. 
Thus  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have  royal- 
ised  jacobinism,  i.  e.  to  have  given 
to  the  existing  government  of  France 
that  unity  of  action,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  superiority  of  monarchy ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  preserved 
all  the  means  of  a  revolutionary  sys¬ 
tem,  by  flattering  the  ambition  and 
the  thirst  of  gain  by  which  foreign  ja¬ 
cobinism  is  actuated. 

ROYALISM E,  Fr.  an  attachment 
to  the  royal  cause.  The  French  used 
to  say,  figuratively',  ils  senlenl  le  royal- 
istne,  they  are  attached  to  the  royal 
cause. 

A  ROYALIST,  {Royaliste,  Fr.)one 
who  is  of  the  k  ng’s,  or  queen’s  party, 
and  who  maintains  his,  or  her  interest. 
Hence,  the  French  royalists  in  La 
Y'end6e. 

ROZEFNDAR,  Ind.  a  person  hold¬ 
ing  a  yearly  pension. 

ROZFNADAR,  Ind.  one  who  re¬ 
ceives  an  allowance  daily, 

ROZFNAMA,  Ind.  a  day-book. 

RUADF,  Fr.  a  hore’s  jerking  with 
his  heels. 

To  RUB  down,  to  clean  or  curry  a 
horse ;  an  operation  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  practised  in  the  British  ca¬ 
valry,  lor  the  sake  of  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  ani¬ 
mal;  especially  if  he  be  intended  for 
immediate  service. 
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RUBBLE,  any  loose  materials,  such 
as  broken  bricks,  stones,  &c.  which 
are  thrown  into  a. confined  space,  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  water,  &c. 

RUBBY,  hid.  a  division  of  the  year 
containing  the  months  of  chaite  or  3d 
month,  from  the  1  1th  of  march  to  the 
10th  of  April.  Bysac  or  4th  month, 
from  the  11th  of  April,  to  the  11th  of 
May.  Icet  or  5th  month ;  Assam  or 
6th  month,  from  the  12th  of  June  to 
the  13th  July.  Sohan  or  7th  month, 
in  some  manner,  agrees  with  July  and 
August.  Baudoqn,  or  the  samejas  Icet, 
from  the  11th  of  May  to  the  12th  of 
June.  The  other  half  of  the  year  is 
called  Dereef. 

RLTBICAN  colour  of  a  horse  is  a 
bay  sorrel  or  black,  with  a  light  grey, 
or  white  upon  the  flank;  but  so  that 
the  grey  or  white  is  not  predominant 
in  those  parts. 

RUDENlURE,  in  architecture, 
the  figure  of  a  rope  or  staff,  sometimes 
plain,  sometimes  cut  carved,  with 
which  the  third  part  of  the  flutings  of 
columns,  are  filled  up. 

According  to  M.  Le  Clerc,  ruden- 
tures  are  sometimes  cut  in  the  flutings, 
to  strengthen  their  sides,  and  render 
them  less  liable  to  be  broken. 

RUDERATION,  in  building,  is  a 
term  used  by  Vitruvius,  for  the  laying 
of  a  pavement  with  pebbles.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  ground  should  be 
well  beaten,  in  order  to  make  the  ru- 
deration  firm,  and  prevent  it  from 
cracking,  After  this,  a  stratum  of  lit¬ 
tle  stones  is  laid,  which  must  be  after¬ 
wards  kept  together  with  mortar  made 
of  lime  and  sand.  Where  the  mate¬ 
rials  can  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate, 
ruderation  is  extremely  useful  in  per¬ 
manent  or  stationary  "parades ;  espe¬ 
cially  in  low  and  moist  situations.  M. 
D' Aviler  observes  that  ruderation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vitruvius,  signifies  also  the 
coarsest  and  most  artless  kind  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  when  the  wall  is  cobbled  up. 

RUDIMENTS,  the  first  principles, 
the  elements  of  any  particular  science, 
lienee— 

Rudiments  of  war,  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  or  elements  of  war;  as  the  drill, 
manual,  and  platoon  exercises,  manoeu¬ 
vres,  &c.  &c. 

RUE,  Fr.  street. 

Rue  passant e,  Fr.  thorough-fare. 

Rue  de  traverse,  Fr.  cross-street. 
R.UER,  Fr.  to  fling;  to  jerk. 
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Ruer  de  grands  coups,  Fr.  to  strike 
hard,  or  with  violence. 

Je  Ruhr  rwr,  Fr.  to  rush  upon,  as 
cavalry  do  in  a  charge. 

RUFFLE,  ( roulement ,  Fr.)  a  term 
used  among  the  drummers  of  a  British 
regiment,  to  signify  a  sort  of  vibrating 
sound,  which  is  made  upon  a  drum, 
and  is  less  loud  than  the  roll. 

To  beat  a  Ruffle,  to  make  a  low 
vibrating  noise  upon  the  drum.  It  is 
generally  practised  in  paying  a  mili¬ 
tary  compliment  to  a  general  officer, 
and  at  military  funerals. 

A  lieutenant-general  is  entitled  to 
three  rutiles. 

A  major-general  to  tw'o  ruffles. 

A  brigadier-general  to  one  ruffle. 

RUG,  ( couverture  velue,  Fr.)  a 
coarse  nappy  coverlet  used  for  mean 
beds.  Each  set  of  bedding  which  is 
provided  for  regimental  hospitals  has 
one  rug. 

RUG1NE,  Fr.  an  instrument  with 
which  a  surgeon  scales  bones. 

RUILLEE,  Fr.  among  tilers  and 
slater,  a  covering  of  plaster  which  is 
used  to  keep  slates  or  tiles  even  with 
the  walls,  &c. 

RUILLER,  Fr.  to  establish  marks 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  surfaces 
and  places  correct. 

RUINE,  Fr.  literally  signifies  ruin. 
It  is  used  by  the  French  in  a  warlike 
sense. 

Battre  en  Ruine,  Fr.  to  defeat  an 
enemy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy 
all  his  means  of  taking  the  field  again. 

RU1NER  un  pays,  Fr.  to  lay  waste 
a  country. 

Ru  i  n  e  r  la  reputation  d'un  officier, 
Fr.  to  defame,  or  undermine  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  officer. 

Ruiner  un  cheval,  Fr.  to  spoil  a 
horse. 

Ruiner  et  tamponner,  Fr.  to  cut 
into  the  sides  of  partition  posts,  or 
rafters,  and  insert  large  wooden  pegs 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  together 
the  pannels. 

R LINES,  Fr.  ruins. 

ItU INURE,  Fr.  a  jag,  or  notch 
made  with  hatchet  in  the  sides  of  joists, 
or  rafters,  in  order  to  keep  together 
brick  or  moftar  pannels  in  a  wooden 
front  or  partition,  or  to  maintain  the 
spaces  between  two  joists  or  posts  in  a 
flooring. 

RULE,  in  a  general  sense,  govern¬ 
ment,  sway,  empire. — In  a  more  con- 
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fined  one,  canon,  precept,  direction. 
Hence,  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
Government  of  the  army. 

7o  Rule  over,  to  govern:  to  com¬ 
mand. 

Rule,  a  simple  instrument,  com¬ 
monly  made  of  hard  wood,  thin,  nar¬ 
row  and  straight,  used  in  drawing 
lines,  measuring  distances,  & c.  There 
are  different  sorts  of  rules,  all  of  which 
are  necessary  in  many  branches  of  mi¬ 
litary  architecture,  viz. 

A  Mason's  Rule  is  12  or  15  feet 
long,  and  is  applied  under  the  level 
for  regulating  the  courses,  and  for 
making  the  piedroits  equal. 

A  Carpenter’s  Rule,  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  generally  made  of  boxwood,  24 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad; 
each  inch  being  subdivided  into  8 
parts.  On  the.  same  side  with  these  di¬ 
visions,  is  usually  gunter’s  line  of  num¬ 
bers.  On  the  other  side  are  the  lines 
of  timber  and  broad  measure,  the  first 
beginning  at  82,  and  continued  to  3 C, 
near  the  other  end;  the  latter  is  num¬ 
bered  from  7  to  3G,  four  inches  from 
the  other  end. 

A  Stone-cutter's  Rule,  is  commonly 
four  feet  long,  and  divided  into  feet 
and  inches. 

Rule  called  Coggleshall’s  sliding 
rule,  a  rule  used  in  the  mensuration 
of  artificer's  work. 

Rule  of  Three,  )  commonly 

Rule  of  Proportion,  \  called  the 
Golden  Rule,  is  a  rule  which  teaches 
how  to  find  a  fourth  proportional 
number  to  three  others  given. 

RULES  and  Articles.  Under  this 
term  may  be  considered  the  military 
code  of  tiie  British  army.  They  com¬ 
prehend  24  sections,  divided  into  sepa¬ 
rate  articles,  and  contain  the  substance 
of  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  passes  an¬ 
nually  for  the  government  of  all  the 
king’s  forces. 

For  rules  relating  to  courts-martial, 
in  cases  where  the  life-guards  and 
horse-guards,  likewise  where  the  foot- 
guards  are  concerned,  see  Articles  of 
War. 

Rules  and  Regulations.  Two  books 
so  entituled,  which  have  been  indus¬ 
triously  and  ably  compiled  by  General 
Sir  David  Dundas,  from  Saldern,  See. 
and  which  are  published  by  authority, 
for  the  discipline  of  the  British  army. 
One  book  specifically  relates  to  the 
formations,  field  exercises  and  move- 
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ments  of  the  infantry ;  the  other  to 
those  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  both  are  or-* 
dered  to  be  strictly  observed  and  prac¬ 
tised,  without  any  deviation  there¬ 
from. 

RUMB  de  vent,  Fr.  point  of  the 

compass. 

Rumb  or  rum,  Fr.  the  hold  of  a 
ship. 

RUMOUR,  a  desultory,  loose  report 
of  what  may,  or  may  not  be. 

To  spread  false  Rumours,  to  circu¬ 
late  things  without  the  foundation  of 
reality.  Reports,  &c.  are  sometimes 
circulated  by  means  of  spies,  deserters. 
See.  for  the  purpose  of  covering  .some 
particular  design,  or  intended  opera- 
ration.  Rumours  of  this  kind  should 
be  cautiously  listened  to  by  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  army,  through 
which  they  are  spread.  It  sometimes 
happens,  that  individuals,  through  wan¬ 
tonness,  or  from  some  other  motive, 
create  alarms  among  their  own  people 
by  anticipating  some  looked  for,  or 
dreaded  event.  This  offence  is  not 
only  punishable  by  the  civil  law,  but, 
being  contrary  to  good  order  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  is  rigidly  so  in  every  army.  A 
singular  circumstance  of  this  kind  oc¬ 
curred  at  Colchester  in  1797.  During 
the  alarm  which  universally  prevailed 
at  that  time,  especially  along  the  coast 
of  Essex,  a  serjeant  belonging  to  a 
militia  regiment,  unwittingly,  (for  we 
know  he  did  not  do  it  wilfully)  said 
in  the  lvearing  of  some  soldiers,  that 
the  French  woidd  dine  at  Ipsxcich  on  the 
Sunda y following !  This  expression  soon 
spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  and  a  formal  complaint  was 
made  to  the  general  of  the  district. 
The  offender  having  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  line,  and  bearing  the 
best  of  characters,  was  so  far  consi¬ 
dered,  as  not  to  be  tried  by  a  general 
court-martial;  but,  for  the  sake  of  ex¬ 
ample,  he  was  ordered  to  be  escorted 
to  the  church  nearest  to  the  coast,  and 
on  a  Sunday  to  appear  in  the  porch, 
and  there  ask  pardon  of  the  inhabitants 
for  the  alarm  he  had  created.  The 
orderly  books  of  the  different  regi¬ 
ments,  that  were  then  quartered  at 
Colchester,  bear  testimony  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  article  ;  and  we  insert  it 
as  a  caution  to  others. 

To  RUN  the  gantlope,  to  undergo 
a  punishment  which  has  been  allotted 
for  considei  able  offences  in  some  foreign 
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countries.  When  a  soldier  hjs  been 
sentenced  to  run  the  gantlope,  the  regi¬ 
ment  is  drawn  out  in  two  ranks  facing 
each  other:  each  soldier  having  a 
switch  in  each  hand,  lashes  the  cri¬ 
minal  as  he  runs  along,  naked  from 
the  waist  upwards.  While  he  runs, 
the  drums  beat  at  each  end  of  the 
ranks.  Sometimes  he  runs  2,  5,  or  7 
times,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  The  major  is  on  horseback, 
and  takes  care  that  each  Soldier  does 
his  duty.  This  puni-hment  is  not  known 
in  the  British  service. 

RUN.  To  run  a  horse  is  to  put 
him  to  his  utmost  speed,  and  to  keep 
him  on  a  quick  resolute  gallop,  as  Ion<* 
as  he  is  able  to  hold  it.  Galloping 
and  runningare  not  synonimous  terms'^ 
though  vulgarity  thought  so;  for  run¬ 
ning  implies  a  degree  of  velocity, 
which  the  mere  action  of  gallophil 
does  not  reach. 

RUNNlNGyin?.  See  Fire. 

A  Running  sentinel.  See  Senti¬ 
nel. 

RUPfiE,  a  sil  ver  coin  which  varies 
in  its  value  according  to  the  part  of 
India  in  which  it  is  current.  Rupees 
struck  by  the  English  are  generally 
worth  two  shillings  and  three-pence.  " 

RUPTURE,  a  disease  which  dis¬ 
qualifies  a  man  from  being  admitted 
as  a  soldier;  but  as  some  men  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  and  reducing  a 
rupture  with  great  ease,  they  should 
not  be  discharged  in  slight  cases,  as  by 
the  use  of  a  truss  they  may  be  enabled 
to  do  duty  for  a  long '  time.  See 
Truss. 

Rupture.  This  word  signifies  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  between 
any  two  or  more  powers. 

Rupture,  incording,  or  bursten- 
uess  in  a  horse,  is  when  the  rim  or 
thin  film,  or  caul  which  holds  up  his 
entrails,  is  broken  or  overstrained,  or 
stretched  so  that  the  guts  fall  down, 

The  signs  which  indicate  a  rupture 
in  a  horse,  are  his  forsaking  his  meat. 
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and  standing  shoring  and  leaning  on 
the  side  where  he  is  hurt. 

RUSE,  Fr.  cunning,  trick,  ingenuity. 
It  is  applied  to  military  matters,  and 
signifies  stratagem. 

RUSER,  Fr.  to  make  use  of  strata¬ 
gems.  II  est  pertnis  de  ruser  ct  la 
guerre,  it  is  lawful  to  make  use  of 
itralagems  in  war. 

RUSES  de  guerre,  Fr.  stratagems  of 
war.  See  Stratagems. 

RUSSOOT,  Ind  a  tribe  of  Hindoos, 
whose  particular  duty  is  the  care  of 
horses. 

RUSSUMDAR,  bid.  a  person  de¬ 
riving  a  particular  perquisite. 

RUSTRE,  Fr.  According  to  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Nouveau  Dictiounaire  Mi- 
litaire,  a  lance  whit  h  the  ancients  used 
in  prize-fighting,  was  so  called.  We 
have  caiefullv  examined  our  Latin  au¬ 
thorities  for  its  derivation,  but  the  only 
word  that  seems  to  approach  its  mean- 
ing  is, 

RUTRUM,  which  Adam  Littleton 
thus  interprets ;  an  instrument  where¬ 
with  sand  or  such  like  is  digged  out. 
A  mattock,  a  spade,  a  shovei,  a  pick¬ 
axe,  a  hoe;  also  an  instrument  where¬ 
with  sand  is  mingled  and  beaten  with 
lime,  to  make  mortar  with.  Also  a 
strickle. 

In  the  Lexicon  Militare,  authore 
Carolo  a  Aquino,  S.  J.  Rutrum  was  an¬ 
ciently  written  Rutum,  a  ruendo,  seudi- 
ruendo.  Idem  instrumentum  apud  Li- 
vio,  lib.  8,  Bell.  Punic,  recensitur  inter 
Anna  Militias  Nauticac.  See  vol.  2, 
under  Rus. 

RUTTIER,  a  direction  of  the  road 
or  course  at  sea. 

RYAL,  a  Spanish  coin,  worth  six¬ 
pence  three  farthings,  English  money. 

R  Y ET,  or  Ryot,  Ind.  a  general  name 
given  in  India  to  the  lower  order  of 
people,  particularly  the  cultivators  of 
the  ground. 

Ryet,  or  ryot  lands,  Ind.  lands 
farmed  out,  and  cultivated  by  the  te¬ 
nant. 
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an  iron  bar,  like  the  letter,  used 
»  for  fastenings  in  walls. 

SABBATH,  the  seventh  day;  set 
apart  from  works  of  labour  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  piety.  See  Divine  Service. 

SABLE,  Fr.  sand. 

SABLIF.RE,  Fr.  a  piece  of  timber 
in  which  rafters  are  inserted;  thegroov- 
ed  wood  of  a  partition. 

Sabliere  de  plancker ,  Fr.  a  piece 
of  timber  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
thick,  commonly  called  the  summer, 
that  compasses  the  top  or  upper  part 
of  a  room.  Sablieres  also  signify  pan- 
r.el  squares  which  are  nailed  to  the  sides 
of  a  beam,  into  which  the  joists  are 
tr.ortdsed. 

Sabliere,  Fr.  a  sand-pit;  also  a 
gravel -pit 

SABLIERES,  Fr.  See  Plate- 
formes. 

SABLONIFRE,  Fr.  a  sand-pit. 

SABOKD,  Fr.  a  port  hole. 

SABOT,  ou  soulier,  Fr.  a  piece  of 
sharp  iron  with  which  the  ends  of  large 
piles  are  ‘hod. 

Sabot,  Fr.  a  wooden  shoe;  horse’s 
hoof;  also  a  top.  The  French  say 
figuratively  :  dormir  comme  un  SabS:,  to 
sleep  like  a  top.  This  was  the  case 
with  one  of  our  generals  during  the 
contest  in  America,  when  h.s  camp 
■was  suprized  by  the  insurgents,  and  he 
was  found  fast  asleep  in  the  arms  of  a 
strumpet. 

SABRE,  (sabre,  Fr.jakind  of  sword, 
or  cimetar,  with  a  very  bread  and  hea¬ 
vy  blade,  thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little 
falcated,  or  crooked  towards  the  point. 
It  is  generally  worn  by  the  heavy  caval¬ 
ry  and  dragoons.  The  grenadiers,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  whole  of  the  French  in¬ 
fantry,  are  likewise  armed  with  sabres. 
The  blade  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  a 
small  sword,  but  it  is  nearly  twice  as 
broad.  French  hussars  wear  thecurved 
ones  somewhat  longer  than  those  of  the 
grenadiers.  The  time  will,  perhaps, 
arrive  when  it  may  be  thought  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  service  to  arm  the  Bri¬ 
tish  grenadiers  with  this  useful  and  for 
midable  weapon. 
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Sabre  ( coup  dc  plat  de.)  During 
the  French  monarchy,  it  was  usual  to 
punish  dragoons  for  small  offences,  by 
giving  them  a  certain  number  of  blows 
with  the  fiat  side  of  a  sword.  A  coup 
de  sabre  likewise  signifies  any  stroke  or 
blow,  which  is  made  with  a  sword  or 
sabre. 

SABZZ-Tascbe,  from  the  German 
sable,  sabre,  and  tasche,  pocket.  An 
appointment  or  parr  of  accoutrement 
which  lias  been  adopted  amongst  us  for 
the  imaginary  use  and  convenience  of 
dragoon  officers.  It  consists  ef  a  pocket 
which  is  suspended  fromthe  sword-belt 
on  the  left  side,  by  three  slings  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  belt.  It  is  usually  of  an 
oblong  shape  scolloped  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  device  in  the  center,  and  a  broad 
hce  round  the  edge.  The  colour  of  it 
always  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
uniform.  The  sabre-tasche  which  is 
worn  in  the  ioth  regiment  of  light  dra¬ 
goons,  commanded  by  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  fa  royal 
blue  cloth,  with  an  imperial  crown  and 
feathers,  the  motto  Ich  Dien,  I  serve ; 
and  the  badge  G.  R.  reversed.  It  is 
edged  with  white  silver  lace ;  the  pocket 
under  the  fljp  of  red  leather,  with  red 
slings  stitched  with  silver,  waistbelt  of 
the  same,  w  ith  silver  buckles. 

SABRER,  Fr.  to  cut  to  pieces. 

Sabrer  une  affaire,  Fr.  to  huddle 
up  an  affair;  to  cut  matters  short;  to 
quash  all  minute  enquiry;  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  in  some  unaccountable 
enterprizes  and  expeditions. 

SABREUSE,  Fr.  aterm  used  in  the 
French  armies  to  signify  a  bold  and  in¬ 
trepid  woman.  Of  this  description  was 
the  young  female  who  exhibited  herself 
on  the  jotli  of  August  1791 ;  when  the 
Marsellois  attacked  the  Swiss  guards 
and  besieged  Louis  the  XV  Ith  in  his 
palace. 

SAC  d’une  ville,  Tr.  the  storming 
of  a  town. 

Mettre  une  •ville  d  Sac,  Fr.  to  give 
a  town  up  to  the  plunder  of  the  sol¬ 
diers. 

Sac,  Fr.  a  bag. 
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Sac  a  poudre,  Fr.  a  bag  of  gunpow¬ 
der.  These  bags  are  frequently  used 
in  war,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
an  enemy,  and  setting  fire  to  places. 
They  are  of  different  s.zes  and  dimen¬ 
sions;  some  to  be  thrown  by  the  hand, 
and  others  out  of  a  mortar.  A  French 
work,  intituled  Le  Bombardier  hran^ois, 
gives  a  full  account  of  both. 

Sac  a  terre,  Fr.  a  sand-bag,  or  a 
bag  filled  with  earth. 

Sac  a  amorce ,  Fr.  a  small  leathern 
bag,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  gunpowder  to  the  different 
batteries,  to  prime  the  pieces. 

Sac  a  laine,  Fr.  a  bag  made  of,  or 
stuffed  with  wool  and  other  soft  mate¬ 
rials.  It  is  larger  than  a  sand-bag. — 
Every  army  should  be  provided  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  these  bags,  in  or¬ 
der  to  supply  the  want  of  soil  on  cri¬ 
tical  occasions. 

Un  havre  Sac,  Fr.  a  knapsack.  See 
Haversack. 

Cul  de  Sac,  Fr.  a  street  or  passage 
that  has  no  outlet 

Un  Sac  a  win,  Fr.  a  drunkard. 

SACCADE,  Fr.  in  the  manege,  a 
violent  check  or  jerk,  which  the  horse¬ 
man  gives  his  horse  by  drawing  both 
the  reins  very  suddenly.  This  is  prac¬ 
tised  when  the  horse  bears  too  heavy 
on  the  hand  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  done 
with  great  caution,  as  the  frequency 
of  it  must  eventually  spoil  the  horse’s 
mouth. 

SACCAGER,  Fr.  to  sack,  ransack, 
plunder;  to  break  and  destroy. 

SACHET,  Fr.  a  pouch.  It  likewise 
signifies  a  bag  in  the  diminutive  sense. 
A  satchell. 

Sachets  de  mitrailles,  Fr.  small  bags 
filled  v.  ith  grape-shot,  which  are  after¬ 
wards  fired  from  cannon,  or  thrown 
out  of  mortars. 

Sachets  de  balles  de  plomb,  Fr.bags 
of  bullets. 

SACKS.  See  Bags. 

SAC'KERS,  they  who  sack  a  town. 

SACR AMENTUM,  the  oath  which 
was  taken  by  tire  Roman  soldiers,  when 
they  were  enrolled.  This  oath  was 
pronounced  at  the  head  of  the  legion, 
in  an  audible  voice,  by  a  soldier  who 
was  chosen  by  the  tribune  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  He  thereby  pledged  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  gods,  to  expose  his  life  for 
the  good  and  safety  of  the  republic,  to 
obey  his  superior  officers,  and  never  to 
absent  himself  without  leave.  The  ag- 
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gregate  of  the  legion  assented  to  the 
oath  without  going  through  the  formal 
declaration  of  it.  Another  oath  was 
then  tendered,  which  related  to  the 
tribune  only,  and  which  was  taken  in¬ 
discriminately  by  every  person  that  had 
access  to  the  camp.  Every  individual 
bound  himself  by  oath,  mot  to  take 
away  any  thing,  and  to  carry  to  the 
tribune  every  article  that  might  fall 
into  his  hands  during  the  campaign. 

SACRE  ou  Sacret,  Fr.  a  name  for¬ 
merly  given  to  pieces  of  ordnance  that 
carried  balls  of  4  to  51b.  weight.  Each 
piece  weighed  from  two  thousand  five 
hundred,  to  two  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  The  same  as  Suker. 

Saint  SACREMENT,  Fr.  holy  sa¬ 
crament,  or  consecrated  host.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Bailey,  a  sign  of  an  holy  thing 
containing  a  divine  mystery,  with  some 
promise  annexed  to  it;  an  outward  vi¬ 
sible  sign  of  an  inward  spiritual  grace. 
In  the  acceptation  of  the  French  term, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  holy  sa¬ 
crament,  or  consecrated  host,  is  the 
symbol  containing  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  taken  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  crucifixion. 

As  a  sense  cf  religion,  (to  use  the 
words  of  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Tactics  and  Discipline  of 
the  French  army,)  is  the  very  best 
foundation  of  discipline  in  any  coun¬ 
try,  we  hall,  in  this  place,  transcribe 
the  article  which  describes  the  mili¬ 
tary  honours  that  are  paid  to  the  holy 
sacrament,  or  consecrated  host,  in 
France;  leaving  to  casuists  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  those  points  which. have  rc- 
casioned  the  difference  between  the 
Protestant  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic’s  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation. 

In  page  414,  Vol.  II.  we  find  the 
following  particulars  : 

“  If  a  body  of  men  are  halted  :n  line, 
at  any  time  when  the  consecrated  host 
approaches  towards  them,  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  will  order  arms  to  be 
presented.  lie  will  then  order,  kneel! 
(genou  a  terre,)  on  which  the  drums 
will  beat  aux  champs,  to  the  field. 

“  If  the  corps  is  marching,  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  will  halt  and  wheel  it 
into  line,  so  as  to  make  front  to  the 
consecrated  host.  He  will  then  order 
arms  to  be  presented,  and  the  corps  to 
kneel ;  on  receiving  the  word,  kneel, 
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( genou  a  terre )  the  three  ranks  are  to 
assume  the  position  directed  to  be  taken 
by  the  front  rank  when  firing. 

“  Should  the  body  of  men  consist  of 
a  regiment  or  battalion,  all  the  officers, 
not  only  captains  of  companies,  but 
the  officers  also  in  the  supernumerary 
rank,  must  saltire  with  their  swords  ; 
the  bearers  of  the  colours  must  salute 
with  the  colours,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  troops  present  arms;  and  they  are 
to  kneel  also  along  with  the  general 
body. 

“  All  non-commissioned  officers, 
whether  covering  serjeants,  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  supernumerary  ranks,  and 
likewise  those  attached  to  the  guard 
of  the  colours,  are  to  present  arms,  and 
kneel  at  the  same  time  that  the  general 
body  kneels. 

“  The  colonel  will  take  post  at  the 
distance  ofsix  paces  in  front  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  his  regiment,  and  each  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  at  the  distance  ofsix  paces 
in  front  of  the  center  of  his  battalion  ; 
they  will  face  towards  the  consecrated 
host,  aftergiving  the  word  kneel,  ( genou 
a  terre,)  they  must  salute  with  their 
swords,  and  kneel  afterwards,  if  they 
me  on  foot. 

“  The  adjutant-major  and  adjutants 
Stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  wings  they 
respectively  belong  to,  are  to  salute 
and  kneel,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
battalion  kneels  to  which  they  are  at¬ 
tached. 

“  When  the  consecrated  host  is  pas¬ 
sing,  the  officers,  non  commissioned 
officers,  and  soldiers,  are  to  bow  tlu-ir 
heads. 

“  The  consecrated  host  having  pas¬ 
sed,  the  commander  of  the  troops,  will 
direct  the  drums  to  cease  beating,  and 
lie  will  order  attention,  (gare  d  vous,) 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
end  soldiers,  will  raise  their  heads. — 
The  commandant  of  the  troops  will 
immediately  order  rise,  {debout)-,  upon 
this  word  of  command,  the  officers, 
non-commissior.ed  officers,  and  soldiers 
lire  to  rise  up.  The  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers  are  to  resume  the 
position  of  presented  arms.  The  Offi¬ 
cers  and  bearers  of  the  colours  will 
keep,  the  former,  the  points  of  their 
swords,  and  the  latter,  the  point  of  the 
spear  of  the  colours,  lowered,  or  in  the 
saluting  position,  until  the  commandant 
gives  the  word  shoulder  arms,  {portest 
vos  armes.)  When  the  corps  ius  risen 
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from  the  kneeling  attitude,  the  com¬ 
mandant  will  order  arms  to  be  shoul¬ 
dered." 

SACRILEGE,  ou  profanation,  Fr, 
sacrilege,  or  profanation.  In  the  old 
French  service  this  crime  was  reckon¬ 
ed  capital.  By  an  order  which  was  is- 
suedon  the  ist  of  July,  1717,  it  was  de¬ 
creed,  that  every  soldier  who  should  be 
found  guilty  of  having  robbed  a  church 
in  time  of  peace  ;  or  who,  in  war  time, 
should  be  proved  to  have  taken  away 
church  property,  such  as  chalices,  &c. 
from  any  consecrated  place  within  the 
kingdom,  or  belonging  to  tire  enemy’s 
country,  was  to  be  hanged  or  strangled 
to  death;  and  if  the  theft  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  act  of  profanation,  such 
as  drinking  out  of  the  chalices,  and 
using  irreverend  expressions,  See.  the 
culprit  or  culprits  were  condemned  to 
be  burned  alive. 

SADDLE,  (selte,  Fr. )  a  seat  upon  a 
horse’s  back  contrived  for  the  safety 
and  convenicncy  of  the  rider.  The 
saddles  in  the  British  service  are  reck¬ 
oned  better,  both  in  quality  and  for 
service,  than  those  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion.  The  Austrian  saddle  lias  been 
lately  adopted  in  some  dragoon  regi¬ 
ments. 

It  is  observed  in  an  old  work  called 
the  Sportsman's  Dictionary,  from 
which  we  have  frequently  quoted  terms 
in  horsemanship,  that  a  horseman  who 
would  sit  a  horse  well,  ought  always 
to  sit  on  his  twist,  and  never  on  his 
buttocks,  which  should  not  touch  the 
saddle ;  and  whatever  disorder  the 
horse  may  commit,  the  rider  should 
never  move  above  the  saddle. 

The  late  Lord  Pembroke,  in  his 
method  of  breaking  horses  for  the  ar¬ 
my,  has  some  very  excellent  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  head,  page  10;  particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  a  good  seat  on 
horseback. 

The  ancient  Romans  are  supposed 
not  to  have  made  use  of  saddles  or 
stirrups.  According  to  the  Greek  his¬ 
torian  Zonaras,  saddles  and  stirrups  did 
not  come  into  use  before  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  A.  C.  340. 

The  saddles  now  chiefly  in  use  are  : 

The  Running  Saddle-,  which  is  a 
small  one  with  round  skirts. 

The  Burford  Saddle-,  which  has  the 
seat  and  the  skirts  both  plain. 

1  he  Pad  Saddle ;  of  which  there  are 
two  sorts,  some  made  with  burs  before 
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the  seat,  and  others  with  bolsters  under 
the  thighs. 

The  French  Pad  Saddle,  of  which 
the  burs  come  wholly  round  the  seat. 

The  Portmanteau  Saddle-,  that  has  a 
cantle  behind  the  seat,  to  keep  the 
portmanteau,  or  any  other  carriage 
i'rom  .the  back  of  the  rider. 

A  War  Saddle ;  which  has  a  cantle 
and  a  bolster  behind  and  before;  also  a 
fair  bolster. 

The  Pack  Saddle,  a  saddle  upon  which 
loads  may  be  carried. 

The  several  parts  of  a  saddle  are 
too  well  known  to  require  any  minute 
description  in  this  place.  They  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  of  the  bars,  buckle,  civet, 
frupper,  buckle  and  strap,  girth,  girth- 
*web,  &c. 

Saddle  recommended  by  Marshal 
Saxe,  for  the  use  of  cavalry  regiments. 
“  The  bow  is  to  be  made  of  iron, 
strong  and  well  tempered,  and  fixed 
upon  a  pair  of  cloth  or  leathern  pannels, 
stuffed  with  either  wool  or  hair;  to  the 
end  of  which  must  be  fastened  the  crup¬ 
per ;  over  these  must  be  placed  a  black 
sheep-skin,  or  one  of  any  other  animal, 
which  will  serve  at  once  fur  housing, 
and  as  a  covering  for  the  pannels;  this 
skin  is  to  be  brought  across  the  horse’s 
chest,  and  will  have  a  graceful  effect ; 
underneath  it  also  must  go  a  surcingle, 
which,  in  that  position,  can  never  gall 
either  the  horse  or  his  rider,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  will  have  a  very  close 
and  easy  seat.  The  stirrups  are  to  be 
the  same  as  those  used  in  the  riding 
school,  fastened  at  the  bow  of  the  sad¬ 
dle,  and  capable  of  being  shortened  or 
lengthened  at  pleasure. 

Saddle -cloth,  ( housse ,  Fr.) See Fur- 
8ITURE. 

Saddle  -gall,  a  hurt  upon  a  horse’s 
back  caused  by  the  saddle.  This  is 
frequently  cured  by  bathing  the  part 
with  urine  or  warm  wine,  and  some¬ 
times,  when  the  sore  is  large,  with  the 
second  water,  strewing  over  it  the  pow 
der  of  an  old  rope  or  flax,  and  eating 
away  the  proud  flesh  with  vitriol. 

Saddle  horses  let  to  hire  may  be  im 
pressed  by  warrant  of  a  justice  in  cases, 
ofemergency.  See  Mutiny  Act,  sec¬ 
tion  46. 

To  be  SADDLED,  a  figurative  term 
signifying  the  necessity,  which  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  receives  a  salary  condi¬ 
tionally,  is  under  of  paying  a  given  sum 
to  another  person  :  in  plain  English  to 
be  burthened  or  loaded  with  him. 
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SADDLERY.  See  Regimental  Com¬ 
panion,  page  134,  Vol.  II. 

SAFE  Conduct  ( sauf  conduit,  Fr.) 
a  security  tinder  the  broad  seal,  which 
is  given  by  the  king,  or  by  some  other 
person  in  authority,  to  any  individual, 
for  Ins  quiet  coming  into,  or  passing 
oitt  of,  the  realm.  It  is  also  given  by 
governors  of  fortified  places,  comman¬ 
ding  officers,  &c. 

SAFK-guard,  defence;  security;  a 
protection  granted  by  a  prince  or  ge¬ 
neral,  for  some  of  the  enemy’s  lands, 
houses,  persons,  See.  to  preserve  them 
from  being  insulted  or  plundered.  See 
Guard. 

SAFE-wtatf  (homme  stir,  Fr.)  a  person 
in  whose  discretion  and  prudence  the 
greatest-  confidence  may  be  placed ; 
before  whom  anything  may  be  spoken 
in  private  intercourse,  without  the 
hazard  of  repetition,  and  who  is  the 
direct  contrast  to  the  wretch  that  Ju¬ 
venal  has  so  well  described  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line ; 

Scire  volens  secrets  domus ,  atque  hide  ti¬ 
mer's  !  • 

SAFYNAMA,  Ind.  a  certificate  or 
writing,  specifying  any  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute,  which  it  is  found  necessary  to 
have  settled  or  cleared  up. 

SAGACITY  (sagacite ,Fr.)  quick¬ 
ness  of  scent;  acuteness  of  discovery. 
Sagacity,  according  to  Locke,  finds  out 
the  intermediate  ideas,  to  discover  what 
connection  there  is  in  each  link  of  the 
chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are  held 
together.  A  singular  i  nstance  of  sagaci¬ 
ty  is  mentioned  in  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  when  he  was  sent  on 
a  particular  mission  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  commonly  called  the  madman. 
On  being  introduced  to  His  Majesty, 
the  duke  observed  that  a  pair  of 
compasses  ware  laid  on  a  map,  and 
that  their  legs  pointed  towards  Peters- 
burgh.  He  instantly  concluded,  that 
the  intentions  of  the  King  were  direct¬ 
ed  against  Russia,  which  was  the  case. 
Weak  and  self-sufficient  men  frequent¬ 
ly  mistake  low  cunning  for  sagacity. 
The  difference  is,  however,  easily  disco¬ 
vered  by  any  man  of  real  intellect  and 

understanding. 

SAGITTA,  in  architecture,  an  ar¬ 
row  which  the  Italians  call  saetta,  and 
with  us  the  key  piece  of  an  arch. 

S  AGITT  A  L,  belonging  to  an  arrow. 

SAGITTARIUS,  or  SAGITTA- 
RY.  See  Archer,  Bowman. 
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SAGO,  Ind.  a  tree  of  the  palm  spe¬ 
cies.  A  flour  is  made  from  this  tree, 
which,  formed  into  bread  and  fresh 
baked,  eats  like  hot  roll-;  when  it 
grows  stale  it  becomes  hard,  and 
requires  to  be  soaked  in  water  before  it 
can  be  used.  Three  of  the  trees  are 
found  sufficient  to  give  sustenance  for 
one  man  during  a  whole  year;  and  an 
acre  properly  planted,  will  supply  food 
for  one  hundred  for  that  period. 

S  AGUM,  a  woollen  garment,  which 
was  formerly  worn  by  the  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  when  they  took  the  field.  It  is  said 
that  the  Gauls  adopted  the  use  of  it. 

SAH,  bid.  a  banker. 

SAHEB,  Ind  master,  sir. 

SAHOOKKR,  Ind.  a  merchant. 

SAICK  ( Saique ,  Fr.)  a  ship  used 
among  the  Greeks.  It  has  only  one 
mast,  which,  together  with  its  top 
mast,  isextremely  high,  and  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  timber  it  takes,  it 
never  sails  well  except  with  a  leading 
wind. 

SAIGNlvE  du  fosse.  Fr.  the  act  of 
drawing  off  the  water  which  is  in  the 
ditch  or  fosse  of  a  town  or  fortified 
place.  When  this  has  been  executed, 
clays  or  hurdles  covored  with  earth,  or 
bridges  made  with  reeds,  must  be 
thrown  upon  the  mud,  to  establish  a 
firm  footing. 

Saignee  du  sands  son,  Fr.  the  act  of 
cutting  off  a  part  of  a  linen  saucisson, 
which  is  filled  with  gunpowder,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  moine  or 
cylindrical  tube,  in  order  to  set  lire  to 
a  mine. 

SAIGNER  awe  Piece,  Fr.  an  exores 
sion  used  in  artillery,  when  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  that  is  mounted  on  a  car¬ 
riage,  has  its  breech  carried  away  by  the 
violence  of  the  explosion.  This  some¬ 
times  happens  when  the  discharge  is 
made  directly  downwards,  or  from 
top  to  bottom. 

Saigner  uneri-viere,  Fr.  to  turn  the 
current  of  a  river,  by  partially  drawing 
off  some  of  its  water.  We  also  use  the 
word  Saigner  as  an  English  word  in 
military  matters ;  hence  saigner  a  mote 
to  empty  or  take  water  out  of  it  by 
conveyances  under  ground,  that  it  may 
be  passed  over,  after  having  laid  hur¬ 
dles  &c.  over  the  mud. 

Saigner  du  nez,  Fr  literally,  to 
bleed  at  the  nose.  This  is  said  by  the 
French  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  which  is 
fixed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  carry  away 
its  breech.  This  happens  when  the  cy- 
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Under  becomes  crooked  or  bent,  from 
the  piece  having  been  fired  repeatedly, 
without  being  cooled  or  refreshed. 

SAILLANT,  Fr.  salient.  S ce  Salient 
Angle.  This  word,  as  well  as  Saillie, 
signifies  generally  any  part  of  a  build¬ 
ing  that  does  not  run  up  perpendicular¬ 
ly  from  its  base,  but  projects  or  slopes 
out. 

SAILLIE  ou  projccturc,  Fr.  See 
projecture. 

Saillie  de  maison,  Fr.  any  out-jut¬ 
ting  room  belonging  to  a  house,  or 
part  thereof. 

SAILOR,  a  name  indiscriminately 
given  to  all  persons  when  they  go  on 
board  a  ship,  with  the  intention  of  fol¬ 
lowing  a  sea-life,  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  of  becoming  able-bodied  seamen. 
Dr.  Johnson,  for  what  reason  we  know 
not,  calls  a  sailor  a  person  acquainted 
with  navigation,  whereas  this  know¬ 
ledge  implies  a  seaman. 

SAINT  George's  guard,  a  guard  of 
the  broad  sword  or  sabre,  used  in 
warding  olf  blows  directed  against  the 
head.  See  Broadsword. 

SAfSIE  des  appoinlcmens  des  offi- 
ciers,  Fr.  the  sequestration  of  officer’ 
pay  and  emoluments.  If,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  part  of  their  pay  being 
retained  by  the  captain  of  a  troop  or 
company,  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
old  French  service  indemnified  them¬ 
selves  by  raising  contributions,  and  tiie 
fact  was  made  known  to  the  war-oflice, 
the  pay.  Sec.  of  such  captain,  or  cap¬ 
tains,  was  directed  to  be  stopped  in  tne 
hands  of  the  treasurer-general  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  department;  and  the  com¬ 
missaries  of  war  were  ordered  to  make 
good  the  several  exactions,  and  to  re¬ 
port  the  names  of  all  such  officers  to 
the  king,  that  they  might  be  instantly 
cashiered.  This  regulation  was  issued 
on  the  7tli  of  February,  l Gt» I . 

SAIS1R,  Fr.  to  seize,  to  lake  sudden 
possession  of  any  thing. 

SAFER,  originally  signifies  a  hawk; 
the  pieces  of  artillery  being  ofien  de¬ 
nominated  from  birds  of  prey.  The 
saker  carried  a  shot  of  five  pounds  and 
a  quarter  weight:  the  diameter  ot  the 
bore  was  three  inches  and  9-l(>ths  ;  the 
length  eight  or  nine  feet.  See  Can- 

NON. 

SALADE,  Fr.  this  word  literally 
means  salad.  It  likewise  signifies  a 
head  piece.  The  French  use  it  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  figurative  sense,  viz. 
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Dormer  une  Salade  d  quelqu'un, 
Fr.  to  give  any  one  a  good  dressing. 

Regiment  de  Salade,  Fr.  a  term 
of  ridicule  which  the  French  frequent¬ 
ly  applied  to  small  new  raised  corps  ; 
such  as  our  independent  companies 
which  were  levied  for  rank  only. 

The  men  belonging  to  these  corps 
were  also  vulgarly  called  inangeurs  de 
salade ,  salad-eaters 

SALAMANDRES  et  Serpens,  Fr. 
In  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Mill- 
taire,  published  at  Paris,  in  1801,  by 
A.  T.  Gaigne,  this  article  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  :  brittle  vessels,  made  of  earth¬ 
en  composition,  are  filled  with  these 
venomous  animals,  care  having  been 
previously  taken  to  let  in  the  air  by 
small  apertures.  When  a  storming 
party  is  on  the  point  of  ascending  the 
breach,  these  vessels  are  suddenly 
thrown  down  bv  the  besieged,  and  be¬ 
ing  broken,  the  enraged  and  hungry 
inmates  are  scattered  among  the  sol¬ 
diers,  to  their  no  small  surprise  and 
discomfiture.  In  order  to  render  them 
innocuous,  the  assailing  party  should 
have  salt  in  their  havresacks,  by  the 
application  of  which  upon  the  serpent’s 
back,  he  is  immediately  benumbed, 
and  is  ultimately  destroyed. 

SALE,  state  of  being  venal ;  price. 

Sale  of  Commissions.  The  sale  and 
purchase  of  commissions,  though  not 
unknown  in  other  services,  is  of  gene¬ 
ral  usage  in  the  British  :  the  navy,  the 
marines,  and  the  royal  artillery  ex¬ 
cepted.  Commissions  in  the  British 
army  are  sold  for  various  purposes  ; 
sometimes  to  indemnify  individuals 
for  their  original  purchase;  sometimes 
as  rewards  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
actions ;  sometimes  as  provisions  for 
the  widows  or  children  of  deceased 
officers;  and  sometimes  for  the  relief 
of  an  indigent  gentleman,  or  lady. 
Such  multiplied  channels  for  the  dis¬ 
posing  of  an  article,  which  is  always 
called  for  in  a  country  abounding  in 
young  men  of  fortune  and  expecta¬ 
tions,  must  naturally’  produce  all  the 
speculative  commerce  of  bargain  and 
sale  ;  and  as  London  is  the  grand  em¬ 
porium  of  every  species  of  traffic,  ofti- 
cialor  otherwise,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  a  most  lucrative  system  of  broker¬ 
age  should  branch  out  of,  or  rather  be 
spuriously  connected  w’ith,  the  regular 
agency  of  regiments:  Nor  'can  "it  be 
prevented,  so  long  as  the  partial  agen- 
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cy  of  corps  is  suffered  to  continue,' 
In  Vol.  I.  fith  edition,  of  the  Regi¬ 
mental  Companion,  a  necessary  cau¬ 
tion  is  thrown  out  for  the  benefit  of 
young  purchasers.  We  wish  it  were 
within  the  limits  of  this  undertaking 
to  enter  at  large  into  the  subject,  and 
to  couple  our  observations  with  what 
has  already  been  proved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1809. 

We  have  already  had  opportunities 
of  expressing  our  full  sense  of  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  sale  and  purchase,  and 
our  decided  opinion,  that  not  only  the 
whole  system  ought  to  be  abolished, 
but,  that  a  general  agency  board  should 
be  established,  communicating  with 
the  different  paymasters  of  corps,  and 
being  accountable  to  the  war  office  for 
the  regular  distribution  of  public  mo¬ 
nies.  Even  in  the  event  of  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  commissions  being 
continued,  (which  God  forbid  they 
should)  we  do  not  scruple  to  sayT,  that 
not  only  the  service,  but  the  several 
individuals  who  embrace  a  military 
life,  would  be  considerably  benefited. 
We  humbly  presume,  that  whenever 
such  a  board  shall  be  established,  it 
will  have  directions  to  receive  vouch¬ 
ers  from  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  corps  to  which  the  candidates  for 
vacant  companies,  &c.  belong,  stating, 
through  the  commander  in  chief,  or 
secretary  at  war,  for  His  Majesty’s 
satisfaction,  their  abilities  to  do  justice 
to  the  service.  And  to  this  end,  we 
shall  hope  to  see  a  school  of  theory- 
established  in  each  British  regiment,  to 
communicate  with  the  Royal  Military 
College. 

SALAMALEC,  Fr.  a  Turkish  salu¬ 
tation  ;  a  very  low  bow. 

SAL1AN  Priets,  twelve  persons, 
among  the  Romans,  whose  particular 
duty  was  to  take  care  of  the  ancilium, 
or  sacred  shield,  which  was  believed  to 
have  been  sent  by  the  gods  to  Numa 
Pompilius.  These  priests  were  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  certain- number  of  maids,  who 
were  called  the  Salian  virgins.  It  is 
further  said,  in  tradition,  that  when  the 
shield  fell  from  Heaven,  a  voice  was 
heard  to  say,  “  Rome  shall  be  mistress 
of  the  world,  as  long  as  she  remains 
possessed  of  this  shield  ”  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  month  of  March,  in 
every  succeeding  year,  three  festival 
day’s  were  instituted,  during  which  pe¬ 
riod  no  business  could  be  transacted 
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of  any  sort,  nor  any  functions  of  a  civil 
nature  be  performed.  The  author  of 
the  Nouveau  Dictionnairc  MiHtairc , 
(from  which  w e-have  chiefly  extracted 
this  article)  observes,  that  many  wri¬ 
ters  have  mentioned  ancilium  as  a 
javelin.  “  But  I  have  satisfied  myself,” 
continues  the  same  author,  “  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  many  old  established  au¬ 
thorities,  that  the  ancilium  was  a  shield 
which  was  worn  by  a  particular  sort 
of  militia  called  Ancilistse,  that  threw 
javelins.” 

SALIENT  Angle ,  in  fortification, 
that  whose  points  turn  from  the  centre 
of  the  place.  See  Fortification. 

SALLE  d'Armes,  Fr.  a  fencing 
school. 

Salle  (Tarmes  duns  un  magasin,  on 
arsenal,  Fr.  an  armory.  A  particular 
place  (as  in  the  lower  or  at  Wool¬ 
wich),  where  arms  of  all  descriptions, 
for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes,  are 
kept  in  store. 

SALLESEE,  Ind.  arbitration. 

SALLIS,  Ind.  an  arbitrator. 

SALLY.  See  Siege. 

Sa LLY-porls,  or  postern-gates,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  are  those 
under-ground  passages  which  lead  from 
the  inner  to  the  outward  works;  such 
as  from  the  higher  flank  to  the  lower, 
to  the  tenaiiles,  or  the  communication 
from  the  middle  of  the  curtain  to  the 
ravelin.  When  they  are  constructed 
for  the  passage  of  men  only,  they  are 
made  with  steps  at  the  entrance,  and 
outlet.  They  are  about  six  feet  wide, 
and  eight  feet  and  a  half  high.  There 
is  also  a  gutter  or  shore  made  under 
the  sally-ports,  that  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  curtains,  in  order  that  the  water, 
which  runs  down  the  streets,  may  pass 
into  the  ditch ;  but  this  can  only  be 
done  when  they  are  wet  ditches. 
When  sally-ports  serve  to  carry  guns 
through  them  for  the  outworks,  instead 
of  making  them  with  steps,  they  must 
have  a  gradual  slope,  and  be  eight  teet 
wide. 

SALMANAZER,  Ind.  the  saluta¬ 
tion  of  victory. 

SALON,  }  in  architecture,  from 

SALOON,  (the  French  Salon,  is  a 
very  lofty  spacious  hall,  vaulted  at  top, 
and  sometimes  comprehending  two 
stories,  or  ranges  of  windows,  as  is  the 
case  at  Blenheim  House. 

The  saloon  is  a  grand  room  in  the 
middle  of  a  building,  or  at  the  head  of 
a  gallery.  See. 
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The  faces  or  sides  ought  all  to  have 
asymmetry  with  each  other;  and  as 
it  usually  takes  up  the  height  of  two 
stories,  its  ceiling,  according  to  D’A vi¬ 
ler,  should  be  with  a  moderate  sweep. 

Saloons  are  frequently  built  square, 
and  sometimes  octagonal,  or  in  other 
foi  ms. 

1  he  bottom  of  the  plafond  of  a  sa¬ 
loon  ought  to  be  arched,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  of  the  Italian  palaces. 

SA  LOOTER,  Ind.  a  farrier. 

SALOOTEREE,  Ind.  the  business 
of  a  farrier. 

SA LFETIIE, Fr.  SeeSA ltpetre. 

Fairc  Jjcter  Le  Salpetre,  Fr.  to 
fire  repeated  discharges  of  cannon,  or 
musquetry.  The  French  say  familiar¬ 
ly,  Cel  ojjicier  esl  un  salpetre,  that  of¬ 
ficer  is  all  fire  and  gunpowder. 

SA  I. PETRI  ERE,  Fr.  a  particular 
spot  in  an  arsenal  where  there  are  pits, 
&c.  for  the  purpose  of  making  salt¬ 
petre. 

SALPETRIERS,  Fr.  men  employed 
in  making  saltpetre. 

saltpetre,  a  salt,  out  of  which 

by  means  of  a  chemical  preparation, 
a  fixed  alkali,  and  a  volatile  acid  may 
be  extracted.  These  constitute  the 
principal  ingredients,  or  properties,  that 
distinguish  saltpetre  from  other  salts. 
This  salt  is  collected  from  the  surfaces 
of  the  earth,  out  of  cellars,  vaults,  sta¬ 
bles,  and  other  places,  above  and  under 
ground,  which  are  covered  in,  and  are 
impregnated  with  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  particles,  and  to  w-hich  the  air  has 
no  access.  Saltpetre  is  used  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  gunpowder  after  its  third 
concoction  or  boiling. 

SALTING  Boxes,  in  artillery,  are 
boxes  of  about  four  inches  high,  and 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  for 
holding  mealed  powder,  to  sprinkle 
the  fuzes  of  shells,  that  they  may  take 
fire  from  the  blast  of  the  powder  in  the 
chamber ;  but  it  has  been  found,  that 
the  fuze  takes-  fire  without  this  opera¬ 
tion,  so  that  these  boxes  are  now  -laid 
aside. 

SALVE,  Fr.  a  volley.  It  generally 
means  a  discharge  of  heavy  ordnance 
and  other  fire-arms  in  concert. 

SA  LU  Eli  de  la  mausquetrie,  F  r.  to 
fire  a  volley,  or  a  discharge  of  mus¬ 
quetry  only. 

Saluer  du  canon,  Fr.  to  salute  by 
a  discharge  of  ordnance. 

Saluer  de  la  voix,  Fr.  to  huzza  ; 
to  cry  out,  as  Five  le  Foi  I  God  sate 
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the  King!  Vive  la  Republique  ’  Long 
live  the  Republic  !  This  manner  of 
saluting  generally  appertains  to  the 
mob  of  a  country,  which  lavishes  its 
applause  upon  every  man  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  succeed.  It  has,  however, 
been  customary,  in  England,  France, 
and  other  countries,  for  whole  batta¬ 
lions  of  soldiers  to  salute  d  vive  voix, 
or  by  exclamation,  in  which  case  they 
generally  take  off  their  hat6,  and  give 
three  huzzas. 

Saluer  du  pavilion,  Fr.  to  salute 
with  the  colours. 

Saluer  a  boulet,  Fr.  to  salute  with 

ball. 

SALUT,  Fr.  the  salute. 

Salut  du  sponton,  Fr.  the  spontoon 
salute. 

Salut  dc  tepee,  Fr.  the  sword  sa¬ 
lute. 

Salut  de  mer,  Fr.  the  deference 
and  respect  which  arc  shewn  at  sea  bv 
ships  of  inferior  force,  to  those  of  su¬ 
perior  rate.  This  is  done  by  lowering 
the  flag.  The  British  flag  stands  pa¬ 
ramount  to  all  others,  and  is  always 
saluted  by  foreign  ships  at  sea.  Hinc 
illae  lachrymae,  among  the  French,  with 
respect  to  our  dominion  of  the  seas. 

SALUTATORES,  courtiers,  salu- 
ters,  or  persons  w'ho  pay  homage  or 
obeisance  to  others.  The  following  ar¬ 
ticle  is  from  a  publication  (viz.  Dic- 
tionnaire  Militaire)  which  made  its 
appearance  in  1801,  and  has  been  ex¬ 
tant  in  France  during  all  the  stages 
of  her  revolution. 

“  It  has  been  customary  (says  its  au¬ 
thor),  from  time  immemorial,  to  cast 
a  ridicule  upon  every  species  of  atten¬ 
dance  on  persons  in  superior  stations, 
without  any  reflexion  being  made,  that 
such  an  intercourse  must  eventually  be 
productive  of  considerable  advantages 
to  all  parties.  The  custom  itself  has 
existed  from  the  earliest  times;  and  I 
am  confident,  that  the  very  persons 
who,  but  a  little  while  back,  condemn¬ 
ed  the  practice,  are  at  this  very  moment 
sedulous  in  their  attentions  to  some 
man  in  power;  and  they  are  so,  not 
through  accidental  circumstances,  but 
from  their  own  reflexions,  and  from 
mental  acquiescence.  The  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  did  not  scruple  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  courtiers.  When  they  were 
encamped,  they  went  every  morning  in 
a  body  to  pay  their  respects  to  their 
centurion.  The  centurion  waited  upon 
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the  tribune:  and,  after  that,  the  tri' 
bune,  together  with  other  courtiers* 
went  to  the  general’s  tent.  The  only 
objection  (observes  our  author)  which 
I  can  make  to  this  ceremony,  is  in  the 
visit  of  the  soldiers  to  their  centurions. 
Yet  these  haughty  citizens  of  Rome, 
(who  looked  upon  kings  as  their  infe¬ 
riors)  carried  the  system  of  paving  ho¬ 
mage  to  a  much  greater  extent!  They 
spent  a  certain  portion  of  the  forenoon 
in  waiting  upon  those  of  their  fellow  ci¬ 
tizens,  whose  votes,  or  good  will,  could 
contribute  to  their  attainment  of  any 
place,  or  situation,  in  the  Republic. — 
Some,  out  of  respect  and  deference, 
remained  in  humble  attendance  in  the 
anti  chamber;  others  stood  in  the  ves¬ 
tibule,  and  when  their  patrons  came 
forth  (in  order  to  go  through  the  same 
ceremony  themselves  elsewhere),  these 
saluters,  or  courtiers,  very  submissively 
crouded  round  their  litters,  and  accom¬ 
panied  them  to  the  spot  where  they 
alighted,  paying  fresh  reverence  as  the 
concluding  homage  of  the  morning. — 
This  attendance  became  at  last  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  several  classes  of  depen¬ 
dent  citizens;  for  they  felt  severely  the 
consequences  of  the  slightest  neglect  to 
their  superiors.  The  mere  empty  pa¬ 
rade  of  a  court  must  be  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  men;  but 
there  is  certainly  a  middle  tract  which 
may  always  be  adopted.  Whereas  the 
Romans  (with  all  their  pride  and  ap¬ 
parent  independence)  went  into  two 
opposite  extremes.  They  affected  to 
despise  kings,  and  yet  almost  every' one 
amongst  them  condescended  to  play 
the  part  of  a  menial,  and  dependent 
servant.”  And  so  have  the  French, 
even  in  the  coarsest  epoch  of  their  re¬ 
volution. 

SALUTE,  a  discharge  of  artillery', 
or  small  arms,  or  of  both,  in  honour  of 
some  person ;  also  the  ceremony  of  pre¬ 
senting  arms.  The  colours  salute  roy-al 
persons,  and  generals  commanding  in 
chief;  which  is  done  by  lowering  the 
point,  within  one  inch  of  the  ground. 
In  the  field,  when  a  regiment  is  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  King,  or  his  general, 
the  drums  beat  a  march  as  he  passes 
along  the  line,  and  the  officers  salute, 
pointing  their  swords  downwards.  The 
ensigns  do  so  likewise,  by  lowering 
their  colours,  when  his  Majesty,  or  any 
of  the  royal  family,  are  present.  When 
the  word  of  command,  shoulder  arms , 
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is  given,  the  officers  recover  their 
swords,  and  the  ensigns  raise  the  co¬ 
lours  together. 

Royal  Salute.  This  consists  in  the 
discharge  of  twenty-one  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance,  and  is  given  on  the  approach  of 
his  Majesty  at  review  days;  and  on  so¬ 
lemn  occasions,  wherein  their  Majes¬ 
ties  appear. 

The  other  salutes  are, — 19  pieces  to 
the  commander  in  chief;  17  to  a  gene¬ 
ral;  15  to  a  lieutenant-general;  1:3  to 
a  major-general;  11  to  a  brigade-ge¬ 
neral. 

These  salutes  are  answered  by  one 
gun  less  from  the  body  saluted ;  where 
troops,  &c.  approach  one  another. 

To  be  SALUTED,  to  have  the  usual 
complimentspaid,  which  are  prescribed 
by  the  rules  of  the  service.  It  also  sig¬ 
nifies  to  be  hostilely  opposed;  as,  the 
enemy  was  saluted  with  our  guns  as 
they  rushed  up  the  hill. 

SAMATA.  See  Cuirass. 

SAMBUCUS,  ( Sambuque ,  Fr.)  an 
ancient  musical  instrument  of  the  wind 
kind,  resembling  a  flute.  It  probably 
derives  its  name  from  Sambucus,  the 
elder  tree;  being  made  of  that  wood. 

Sambucus  was  also  the  name  of  an 
ancient  engine  of  war  used  by  Marcel- 
lus  in  besieging  Syracuse.  Plutarch  re¬ 
lates  that  two  ships  were  required  to 
carry  it.  A  minute  description  of  this 
engine  may  be  seen  in  Polybius. 

SAM  PIT,  an  instrument  or  weapon 
•which  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Borneo.  They  sometimes 
convert  it  into  a  sort  of  cross-bow,  from 
which  they  shoot  poisoned  arrows;  at 
others,  into  a  javelin:  and  frequently 
into  a  bayonet,  which  they  fix  at  the 
end  of  a  firelock. 

SAMPODAR,  Ind.  a  treasurer,  or 
cashkecper. 

SAND,  {Sable,  Fr.)  a  fine  hard  gra¬ 
velly  earth  of  great  use  in  building, 
and  in  other  works. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  sand,  which 
arc  distinguished  :by  being  called  after 
the  place  out  of  which  they  are  drawn, 
viz.  pit-sand,  river-sand,  and  sea-sand. 
Sand  is  used  in  building,  as  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  mortar.  Pit-sand,  for 
this  use,  is  preferable  to  any  other; 
and  of  pit-sand  the  whitest  is  always 
the  worst. 

Of  River-S a x d ,  that  which  is  found 
in  the  falls  of  water  is  reckoned  the 
best,  because  it  is  most  purged.  River 
sand  serves  for  rough-casting. 
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PiV-Savd,  as  being  fat  and  tough, 
is  most  .used  in  budding  walls  and 
vaults. 

iSea-S  a  n  d  is  the  worst  that  can  be 
used.  All  sand  is  good  in  its  kind,  if, 
when  squeezed  and  handled,  it  crackles, 
and,  being  put  on  paper,  &c.  it  does 
not  stain,  or  make  it  foul. 

All  sand  is  bad' which  mixed  with 
water  makes  it  dirty,  or  which  has  been 
long  exposed  to  the  air;  for  it  will  re¬ 
tain  much  earth  and  rotten  humour. 
For  this  reason,  some  masons  wash 
their  sand  before  they  use  it. 

De  Lorine  observes,  that  the  sand 
of  Puzzuolo  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
especially  for  maritime  building. 

Some  distinguish  sand  into  male  and 
female.  The  male  sand  is  of  a  deeper 
colour  than  another  sort  of  sand,  in  the 
same  bank  or  bed,  called  female  sand. 

Founders  make  use  of  fossile  sand. 
It  is  properly  a  yellow  fat  earth,  with 
which  they  make  their  moulds  for  the 
casting  of  small  work,  whence  they 
call  it  casting  in  satid.  Plumbers  use 
sand  in  moulding  several  of  their  works, 
particularly  large  sheets. 

Sand  Bags.  See  Bags. 

SANG,  Fr.  blood.  This  word  is 
used  among  the  French  in  many  senses. 
They  say,  figuratively,  Se  batlre  au pre¬ 
mier  sang,  to  fight  (as  duellists  do)  un¬ 
til  blood  is  drawn  on  one  side  or  the 
other:  Mettre  un  pays  d  feu  et  a  sang, 
to  commit  every  species  of  enormity  in 
a  country  by  destroying  the  human 
race,  and  burning  their  habitations : 
Se  faire  la  guerre  a  feu  et  a  sang,  to 
carry  on  the  war  w  itn  fire  and  sword ; 
or  without  the  least  regard  to  huma¬ 
nity. 

Sang  froid,  Fr.  a  certain  state  of 
the  mind,  in  which  it  is  not  ruffled  or 
agitated.  It  also  signifies  cold  blood. 
Hence,  II  Va  tue  de  sangfroid,  he  kil¬ 
led  him  in  cold  blood,  or  without  emo¬ 
tion.  We  use  the  word  sangfroid  to 
signify  coolness,  presence  of  mind, 
SANGIAC,  aTurkish  dignity,  which 
entitles  the  person,  who  is  invested 
with  it,  to  have  a  horse’s  tail  carried 
before  him.  The  Sangiac  is  governor 
of  a  province,  and  next  in  authority 
to  the  Beglerbevs,  who  are  viceroys  in 
that  country,  and  give  the  name  of 
Beg/erbat,  or  Beglerbey,  to  a  militia 
wiiich  they  support  at  their  ow  n  ex¬ 
pense.  Sangiac  also  means  a  standard 
which  is  used  by  the  Turks. 

SANGLANT,  Fr.  bloody.  Combat 
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sanglant,  a  bloody  contest.  The  French 
also  say,  Injure,  offense  sanglante,  an 
outrageous  injury,  or  offence. 

SANGLE,  Fr.  a  girth. 

SANGLER,  Fr.  to  gird. 

'  SANGUINARY,  (Sanguinaire,  Fr.) 
one  who  loves  blood,  and  delights  in 
deeds  of  sanguinary  devastation  and 
spoil.  A  sanguinary  chief  may  have 
his  name  mentioned  in  history,  and  be 
marked  for  extraordinary  feats  in  war, 
but  the  tradition  will  only  serve  to 
hand  him  down  to  posterity  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  horror  and  detestation.  The 
true  hero  is  he  who  gains  a  victory  at 
the  least  expense  of  blood;  for  every 
wretch  may  be  a  butcher  of  his  own 
species. 

SANS  Culotte,  Fr.  a  revolutionary 
term  which  was  first  given  by  the 
French  to  the  most  indigent  class  of 
the  people,  and  which  Robespierre, 
and  other  furious  demagogues,  endea¬ 
voured  to  convert  into  an  honourable 
title.  It  means,  literally,  a  mdn  with¬ 
out  breeches. 

Sans -culotlerie,  Fr.  the  class  con¬ 
sisting  of  what  are  called  Sans  Culottes. 

Sans -culottid.es,  Fr.  a  name  given,  for 
some  time,  to  the  five  complementary 
days  which  were  added  to  the  twelve 
months  that  form  the  revolutionary 
year  of  the  French  Republic. 

SAP,  ( sape ,  Fr.)  a  gallery  sunk  un¬ 
der  ground,  through  the  center  of 
which  the  soldiers  may  secretly  ad- 
vance  towards  some  of  the  enemy’s 
works,  by  covering  or  shielding  them¬ 
selves  against  the  fire  of  the  place  with 
stuffed  gabions,  and  a  mantelet,  which 
see. 

The  sap  is  different  from  the  trench, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  openly  effect¬ 
ed,  and  because  the  sap  is  less  broad ; 
but  when  a  sap  is  widened  to  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  a  trench  it  then  assumes 
that  name. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  saps ;  the 
single,  which  has  only  a  single  parapet: 
the  double,  having  one  on  each  side; 
and  the  flying,  made  with  gabions,  &c. 
In  all  saps,  traverses  are  left  to  cover 
the  men. 

Double  Sap,  ( Sape  double,  Fr.)  is  that 
which  has  two  sides,  and  w'here  the 
men  work  between  two  parapets.  The 
double  sap  is  undertaken  in  cases  of 
imminent  danger.  By  way  of  precau¬ 
tion,  a  picket  or  stake,  which  rises 
from  18  to  20  inches  above  the  top, 
must  be  fixed  in  each  gabion,  for  the 
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purpose  of  keeping  it  firm  and  upright, 
when  the  gabion  is  filled.  A  berm  or 
small  path,  about  seven  inches  wide, 
must  also  be  left  at  the  foot  of  the  ga¬ 
bion.  When  the  gabions  have  been 
filled  up  with  earth,  a  fascine  must  be 
laid  on  the  borders  or  edges  of  it,  and 
another  above,  through  which  the  picket 
or  stake  is  forced,  so  as  to  stand  some 
inches  higher  than  the  gabion.  After 
this,  the  whole  is  to  be  covered  with 
earth  in  order  to  form  a  parapet,  which 
is  sloped  towards  the  point  of  attack. 
A  trench,  properly  so  called,  is  always 
from  3  French,  or  4  feet  English  deep, 
and  10  to  12  French,  or  1 1  to  13  feet 
English  broad.  Every  species  of  work, 
which  leads  byr  way  of  communication 
upon  these  dimensions,  to  a  fortified 
place,  is  called  a  trench  :  that  which 
fronts  the  place,  is  called  the  parallel, 
or  place  of  arms,  belonging  to  the 
trench,  and  is  used  for  the  lodgment 
or  distribution  of  troops.  The  arti¬ 
cles  which  are  indispensably  necessary 
to  form  or  wTork  a  sap,  consist  of  ga¬ 
bions,  sand-bags,  iron  'pitch-forks, 
poles  with  iron  hooks,  stakes,  pick- 
axes,  spades,  mallets,  mantelets.  The 
chief  of  a  brigade  in  a  sapping  party 
or  detachment,  or  the  leading  sapper, 
should  be  particularly  careful  to  pre¬ 
vent  every  appearance  of  intoxication 
among  the  workmen.  For  the  manner 
in  which  saps  are  conducted,  see  Sap, 
2d  edit  Bombardier. 

Sa  p  flying,  (Sape  volante,  Fr.)  When 
a  flying  sap  is  undertaken,  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  fill  up  the  gabions;  these 
are  merely  conducted  upon  the  plan 
or  scale  which  the  sap  embraces.  Fly¬ 
ing  saps  are  resorted  to  according  to 
circumstances,  during  the  night,  and 
when  the  danger  of  being  attacked  is 
not  immediate. 

Half  Sap,  ( Demie-Sape ,)  Fr.  A 
trench  which  is  sunk  by  degrees  near 
some  fortified  place,  and  during  the 
execution  of  which,  the  workmen  are 
covered  by  gabions,  sand  bags,  and 
mantelets.  The  difference  between 
working  at  a  demi  or  half  sap,  and  at 
a  trench,  consists  in  the  one  being  done 
in  open  day,  and  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  whereas  the  other  is  accomplished 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  cau¬ 
tion,  and  on  a  very  confined  scale. 

Single  Sap,  (Sape  simple,  Fr.)  that 
which  has  a  single  parapet,  on  account 
of  the  work  being  on  one  side  only. 
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Covered  Sap,  {Sape  corner te,  Fr.) 
the  covered  sap  consists  of  a  gallery 
that  is  sunk  into  the  earth,  by  means 
of  which  soldiers  may  secretly  ap¬ 
proach  the  work  they  have  orders  to 
surprize. 

Safe,  Fr.  The  French  say: — etre 
commande  pour  la  sape,  to  be  in  orders 
for  the  sap ;  Sire  de  jour,  a/ler  ii  la 
sape,  to  be  officer  of  the  day,  to  be 
on  duty  for  the  sap ;  pousser,  continuer 
la  sape,  to  forward,  to  get  on  with,  or 
continue,  the  sap;  commander  la  sape, 
to  give  orders  for  the  opening,  or  com¬ 
mencement,  of  a  sap. 

Sapeur,  Fr.  a  sapper.  See  Sat, 
in  the  2d  edit,  of  the  Bombardier, 
or  Pocket  Gunner. 

SAPIN,  Fr.  fir;  deal. 

^wdeSAPiN,  Fr.  deal  boards. 

Sapin  rouge,  Fr.  red  fir. 

11  sent  le  Sapin,  Fr.  he  has  a 
church-yard  countenance;  literally,  he 
smells  of  the  coffin. 

SAPPER,  Fr.  to  demolish  a  wall 
peacemeal  with  hammers,  mattocks, 
and  pick-axes,  or  to  destroy  a  but¬ 
tress  ;  taking  care  to  prop  it  under¬ 
neath  with  stays,  8cc.  which  are  after¬ 
wards  set  fire  to  at  the  bottom  to  make 
the  whole  fall  down:  also  to  blow  up 
'a  rock  by  means  of  a  mine. 

Sappe  not  only  signifies  the  opening 
which  is  made,  but  also  the  act  of 
sapping.  Kichelet,  Boyer,  and  others, 
write  the  word  with  one  p,  Trevoux 
and  Belidor  with  two;  but  the  mere 
spelling  of  a  word  seems  not  to  have 
been  mnch  attended  to,  even  by  the 
best  French  writers. 

SAPPERS,  (Sapeurs,  Fr.)  are  sol¬ 
diers  belonging  to  the  artificers  or  en¬ 
gineers,  whose  business  it  is  to  work 
at  the  saps,  and  for  which  they  have  an 
extraordinary  pay.  A  brigade  of  sap¬ 
pers  gencroWy  consists  ot  eight  men,  di¬ 
vided  equally  into  two  parties.  Whilst 
one  of  these  parties  is  advancing  the 
sap,  the  other  is  furnishing  the  ga¬ 
bions,  fascines,  and  other  necessary 
implements;  they  relieve  each  other 
alternately. 

SARAT.  The  breaking  up  or  end¬ 
ing  of  the  rains,  is  so  called  in  India. 

SARCASM,  ( Sarcasm e,  Fr.)  a  taunt; 
a  gibe;  keen  reproach.  A  French  au¬ 
thor  has  observed,  that  although  a 
sarcasm,  or  well  pointed  satirical  re¬ 
mark,  may  sometimes  cause  a  smile, 
the  person  who  makes  it,  is  always  ob- 
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noxious  to  society.  Instances  of  thfi 
species  of  wit  are  innumerable,  parti¬ 
cularly  among  the  French. 

In  1668,  M.  D' Humieres,  an  officer 
in  the  French  army,  was  unexpectedly 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  marshal,  in 
consequence  of  an  application  which 
hail  been  made  in  his  favour,  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Turenne,  whose  better  judgment 
had  yielded  to  the  personal  charms, 
and  fine  w  it  of  the  Marchioness  D' Hu¬ 
mieres.  The  very  day  on  which  the 
promotion  took  place,  Louis  XIV. 
asked  the  Chevalier  De  Grammont,  if 
if  he  knew  the  person  whom  he  had 
just  made  a  Marshal  of  France?  Yes 
Sire,  answered  the  Chevalier,  it  is 
Madame  D' Humieres. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  an  army, 
whose  natural  turn  of  mind,  and  ac¬ 
quired  talents,  rendered  him  more  fit 
to  shine  in  a  ball  room,  than  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  had  ordered  a  ma¬ 
rauder  to  be  hanged.  The  captain  of 
his  company  used  all  his  interest  to 
obtain  a  pardon ;  he  represented  to 
the  general  that  this  unfortunate  man, 
was  the  bravest  soldier  in  his  com¬ 
pany;  but  he  did  so  in  vain;  no  argu¬ 
ment  or  remonstrance  could  soften  the 
general-  What  a  weak  fool  have  1 
been!  exclaimed  the  captain;  instead 
of  pleading for  my  poor  comrade  on  the 
score  of  bravery,  I  ought  to  have  extolled 
his  dancing,  and  by  so  doing,  /  should 
have  secured  his  pardon  from  the  gene¬ 
ral. 

During  the  French  campaigns  in 
Flanders,  in  1672,  an  officer  of  rank, 
having  been  worsted,  had  made  a  most 
precipitate  retreat.  Some  time  after, 
several  English  horses  were  exhibited 
before  Louis  XLV.  and  said  to  be 
most  excellent  hunters,  or  fast  run¬ 
ners  :  Sire,  observed  a  nobleman  pre¬ 
sent,  I  know  a  much  swifter  goer  than 
any  of  these  English  race-horses;  I 
mean  the  Marquis  of  *  *  *:  alluding 
to  the  general  who  had  run  away. 

SARDER,  Ind.  a  chief;  a  leader. 

SARISSA,  a  weapon  of  offence, 
w  hich  was  first  used  by  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Gre¬ 
cians.  It  was  longer,than  the  modern 
p;ke,  measuring  from  12  to  14  feet  in 
length.  The  soldiers  that  carried  this 
weapon  were  in  complete  armour,  and 
when  they  went  into  action,  they  wore 
a  shield  on  their  left  arms,  and  fought 
with  the  sarissa;  to  the  end  of  which 
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Vas  attached  a  sharp  cutting  blade 
made  of  iron.  The  president  Fauchet 
states,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders 
used  this  Offensive  weapon,  which  they 
called  godenhoc.  He  further  adds,  that 
by  means  of  this  long  pike,  the  Counts 
of  Artois  and  Saint  Pol  were  com¬ 
pletely  routed  and  overturned  in  a 
deep  ditch  or  ravin,  close  to  Courtray, 
in  1311. 

SARK,  a  small  island  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy  in  France,  subject  to 
Great  Britain.  The  mutiny  act  ex¬ 
tends  to  that  island  in  various  in¬ 
stances.  See  Mutiny  Act,  sect.  78. 

S.ARRAU,  Fr.  a  frock  made  of 
coarse  linen  or  Russia  duck,  such  as  is 
generally  worn  by  peasants,  wagoners 
and  carmen,  &c.  It  more  particularly 
signifies  a  loose  coat,  with  a  cutf  and 
cape  of  a  different  colour.  Of  this 
description  are  the  coats  and  frocks  of 
our  artillery  drivers,  and  other  camp 
followers. 

SARRASINE,  Fr.  a  herse;  portcul¬ 
lis. 

SARRE,  Fr.  a  small  piece  of  artil¬ 
lery  anciently  in  use. 

SAS,  Fr.  a  space  of  ground  with 
water  in  it,  confined  by  means  of 
sluices,  into  which  barges  and  boats 
are  admitted,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  passage  over  mountains,  whence 
they  go  down  by  means  of  fresh  sases 
which  they  enter.  Of  this  description 
is  the  Sets  de  Gand,  which  connects  the 
navigation  of  the  canals  in  Flanders, 
with  those  of  Brabant. 

Sas,  Fr.  sieve;  scarce.  The  French 
say  figuratively:  Passer  an  gros  Sas, 
to  look  over  any  thing  in  a  loose,  cur¬ 
sory  way. 

SASCE,  Ind.  the  moon, 

SASH,  a  mark  of  distinction,  which, 
in  the  British  service,  is  generally 
made  of  crimson  silk  for  the  officers, 
and  with  crimson  mixed  with  white  cot¬ 
ton  for  the  serjeants.  It  is  worn  round 
the  waist  in  most  regiments ;  in  some 
few,  particularly  in  the  Highland  corps, 
it  is  thrown  across  the  shoulder.  Sashes 
were  originally  invented  for  the  con¬ 
venience  and  ease  of  wounded  officers, 
&c.  By  means  of  which,  (in  case  any 
of  them  were  so  badly  wounded,  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  remaining  at 
their  posts,)  they  might  be  carried  off 
with  the  assistance  of  twro  men.  They 
are  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  size, 
and  of  course  unfit  for  the  original 
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purpose.  '  Both  the  sash  and  gorget, 
indeed,  must  be  considered  as  mere 
marks  of  distinction,  to  point  out  offi¬ 
cers  on  duty.  In  some  instances  they 
are  worn  together:  in  others  the  gorge”t 
is  laid  aside,  and  the  sash  only  worn. 
The  British  cavalry  tie  the  sash  on  the 
right,  the  infantry  on  the  left  side. 
The  sashes  for  the  Imperial  army  are 
made  of  crimson  and  gold ;  for  the 
Prussian  army,  black  silk  and  silver; 
the  Hanoverians,  yellow  silk;  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  crimson  silk,  with  blue  tassels. 
The  modern  French  have  their  sashes 
made  of  three  colours,  viz.  white,  pink, 
and  light  blue,  to  correspond  with  the 
national  flag.  For  order  respecting 
sashes,  see  Sash,  in  Index  to  the  Re¬ 
gimental  Companion.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Bailey,  this  word  should  be 
written  Shash,  from  the  Italian  word 
Sessa.  It  also  signifies  the  linen  with 
which  a  Turkish  turban  is  made,  being 
round. 

Sash,  figuratively  called  an  emr 
blem  of  an  empty  purse. 

SATELLITE,  ( Satellite ,  Fr.)  a  per¬ 
son  wrho  attends  on  another,  either  for 
his  safety,  or  to  be  ready  to  execute 
his  pleasure. 

SATELLITES,  Fr.  certain  armed 
men,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the 
history  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
France.  The  word  satellite  itself,  which 
we  frequently  find  in  ancient  histo¬ 
rians,  signifies  a  guard  or  attendant 
about  the  person  of  a  prince.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  safeties, 
wffiich  comes  from  the  Syriac  term  for 
a  companion.  The  satellites  of  Philip 
Augustus  were  men  selected  from  the 
militia  of  the  country,  who  fought  on 
foot  and  horseback.  The  servants  or 
batmen  who  attended  the  military 
knights,  when  they  went  into  action, 
were  likewise  called  satellites,  and* 
fought  in  their  defence,  mounted,  or  on 
foot. 

SATISFACTION,  when  an  officer 
or  other  person  goes  out  to  fight  with 
one  whom  he  has  offended,  or  by  whom 
he  has  been  offended,  he  is  said  to  give 
or  take  satisfaction.  Hence  to  demand 
satisfaction  is  tantamount  to  challenge, 
to  call  to  account,  &c. 

SATRAPA,  ( Satrape ,  Fr.)  the  chief 
governor  of  a  province  in  Persia,  and 
in  other  parts  of  India.  These  men 
are  commonly  very  rich,  extremely 
haughty,  much  addicted  to  pleasure. 
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and  generally  Inhuman.  The  French 
frequently  apply  the  term  satrape,  by 
wav  ofirooy,  to  the  understrappers  of 
a  government. 

SATRAPY,  the  jurisdiction  or  g> 
v  era  men  t  of  a  Satrapa. 


SATCKSE, 


ing,  is  a  long 
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SAfClSSuN.l  ;  re  or  big,  irrTe 
of  clotn  well  pitched,  or  s  netimes  of 
leather,  of  1*  .uch  diameter,  tilled 
with  powder,  goiag  from  the  chamber 
of  the  mine  to  the  entrance  of  tr.e  gal¬ 
lery.  It  is  generally  pUced  in  a  wooden 
pipe,  called  an  angel,  to  prevent  its 
growing  damp.  It  serves  to  give  fire 
to  mines,  caissons,  b.mb-chests,  &c. 

Salcisson.  is  likewise  a  kind  of 
fascine,  longer  man  the  common  ones: 
it  serves  to  raise  batteries,  and  to 
repair  breaches.  Saucissons  are  a.so 
used  id  making  epaulements,  in  stop¬ 


ping  -adages,  ana  in  rr.^s.:.g  traverses  to  t.-ce  a..d  rorm  ar.g.es.  Ate. 
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a  persons  brain’s  out,  or  to  fire  a  pis* 

toi  at  his  bead. 

Saute*  a  la  gorge,  Fr.  a  figurative 
expression  among  the  French,  which 
signifies  to  rush  upon  an  enemy  with 
:  age  and  fury. 

iACTERM fosse,  Fr.  to  leap  a  ditch 

or  fosse. 

Saute  a  eti  stile ,  F r.  to  get  on  horse¬ 
back.  To  jump  upon  your  saddle. 

SAlTEREAU,  Fr.'  a  small  piece 
of  loose  wood  in  a  mortoise,  which 
causes  the  cord  of  certain  instruments 
to  go  off  by  means  of  a  feather,  which 
rs  placed  in  its  tongue  or  languet. 
.Also  the  jack  of  a  spinoet  or  virginal. 

S  actekeac,  Fr.  a  piece  of  artillery 
which  is  not  reinforced  at  the  breech, 
common: r  called  a  grasshopper. 

SALTER ELLE,  Fr.  an  instrument 
used  bv  stone-cutters  and  carpenters. 

It  con- 


over  a  wer  ditch,  arc. 


•  sists  of  tw  o  wooden  rulers  of  equal 


Saucisson  de  bndoJ,  Fr.  a  machine ,  breadth  and  length,  kept  together  at 
made  use  of  to  set  fire  to  the  different  :one  of  their  extremities,  by  means  oi 

■  •  .  l: _ _ *  i ¥ 


compartments  in  _  rre-stip 
Saucissok  a  Fr 

sons  used  it  artificial  fire-works. 


a  turning  joint  or  hinge;  so  that  it 
sands-  '  opens  and  shuts  like  a  compass. 

Sautech,  Fr.  a  leaper.  It  also 


Saccissoxs  ?.1oij,  Fr.  fiv in®  sau-  (signifies  a  horse  that  makes  regular 
cissons:  a  species  of  the  skv-rocket.  ,  volts  in  a  manege 
SAULLE,  Fr.  a  vdilowj  or  sallow  I  figuratively:  cest 

. _  *  Hp  ic  an  intrpniA; 


tree. 

C'r.i-zrl  5ALTE,  ±r.  a  sorrel  horse- 
S  .  ’ '  .  IE  a  willow  plot. 
SALT.  Ind.  an  nour. 


Sact,  -  BUI  M- 

draulics  to  signify  a  considerable  tail  of .  SAL  \  E^cotidttHe,  rr.  a  pas^. 
v  -  ter,  such  as  the  tali  of  Niagara,  fee.  word  among  the  French  stgmnes  Dot 
S/.vr,  Fr.  t.  is  >ord  is  .ten  .sec  only  safe-conduct,  but  also  a. letter  oi 
irr.0L£  t  e  French,  to  signer  that  «i.,;ccoct:;  such  as  creditors  irequ»itJ\ 
soidier  has  sue  den  .y  risen  from  the  |  give  to  individuals  who  have  failed  in 
ranks  to  the  situation  of  lieutenant  or  ,  business.  See. 


.  :  word  is  used  In  hv-  {Rhodian  leaper. 


volts  in  a  manege.  The  French  say 
un  habile  sauleur. 
He  is  an  ingenious,  or  clever  leaper; 
akuuing  to  a  person  who  boasts  of  be¬ 
ne  able  to  do,  or  having  done,  more 
than  fie  really  can,  or  could :  Le.  a 


ve  aisos&v  in  the  same  sense,  SacvE-gcnfe,  Fr.  safe-guaru  ;  pro- 


captain; 

to  le2p  o  tr;  hence  to  Tcp  over  tne  itection. 
heads  of  oiuer  oncers. 


Aoc  rder  des  Saw  z-gsrdes,  Fr.  to 


3  ALTER, /r.  to  leap;  to  jump;  also  •  grant  protections, 
to  rise  without  U2.;:  r.g  through  me  in-  ,  Fnecye r  uue  garde  en  Sau  vE-grr  , 
termediate  situations.  1  ..e  i  rench  z  r.  to  send  out  a  party  ror  the  pur- 
sav:  de  la  choree  cfsnseigne  sender  a  pose  of  escorting  persons,  or  oi  pro¬ 
tecting  anv  particular  quarter. 

Sauve  aid  peul!  Fr.  let  those  es¬ 
cape  that  can!  this  expression  is  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  French  in  moments  of  de¬ 
feat.  and  great  disorder. 

SAL  VER,  Fr.  to  save.  Hence  sou- 
z> rr  la  zit  a  quclquun,  to  save  a  per- 
>ons  life;  souzer  une  zilie,  He.  d'enirc 
m pint  des  ennemis,  to  rescue  a 
town  out  of  me  enemv’s  hands. 

SAW,  {Scis,  Fr.)  an  indented  in- 


ct:.e  ds  colonel.  1  o  r:se  mum  an  en- 
signey  to  the  situation  of  a  iu.l  co- 
loneL 

Saute  r.  a  taler  doge,  Fr.  to  leap 
upon  the  deck,  or  any  part  of  an  ene- 
mv's  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  boarding 
her. 

saute  r,  Fr.  The  Free  ch  also  say. 
Fat  re  sa'.Uer  un  bastion,  to  Didw  up  a 
ba>iio.  or  to  cause  it  to  olow  up ;  fat  re 
taoitr  la  arse..;  a  queiqu  un,  to  h..w 
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Strument  which  serves  to  cut  or  divide 
into  pieces  various  solid  matters,  as 
wood,  stone,  marble,  &rc.  Each  pioneer 
is  provided  with  one. 

The  best  saws  are  made  of  steel, 
ground  bright  and  smooth  ;  those  of 
iron  are  only  hammer-hardened ; 
whence  the  first  are  not  only  stiffer, 
but  smoother  than  the  last. 

Among  joiners,  who  have  the  great¬ 
est  numbers  of  different  saws,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ones  are  principally  in  use. 

The  Pit- Saw,  a  large  two  handed 
saw,  used  to  saw  timber  in  pits.  It  is 
set  rank  for  coarse  stuff,  so  as  to  make 
a  kerf  or  fissure  of  almost  a  quarter 
of  an  inch;  but  for  finer  stuff',  less 
coarse. 

The  Whip-S aw,  which  is  also  two- 
handed,  is  used  in  sawing  such  large 
pieces  of  stuff  as  a  hand-saw  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  with  any  facility. 

The  HandS aw  is  made  for  a  single 
man’s  use.  Of  these  there  are  various 
kinds;  as  the  bow,  or  frame  saw,  fur¬ 
nished  with  cheeks;  by  the  twisted 
cord  and  tongue  in  the  middle  of  it, 
the  upper  ends  are  drawn  close  toge¬ 
ther,  and  the  lower  set  further  apart. 

The  Tenants  aw  is  a  very  thin  saw, 
and  has  a  back  to  keep  it  from  bend¬ 
ing. 

The  CompassS a  w  is  very  small,  and 
its  teeth  are  not  usually  set;  the  use 
of  it  is  to  cut  a  round,  or  any  other 
compass  kerf;  for  which  purpose  the 
end  is  made  broad,  and  the  back  thin, 
that  it  may  have  a  compass  to  turn  it. 

SAWING,  ( Sciage ,  Fr.)  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  saw  in  dividing  of  tim¬ 
ber,  & c.  into  boards. 

There  are  mills  for  sawing  of  wood, 
worked  both  by  wind  and  water. 
These  mills  consist  of  parallel  saws, 
which  rise  and  fall  perpendicularly, 
by  the  means  of  one  of  the  grand  prin¬ 
ciples  of  motion. 

M.  Felibien,  in  his  principles  of 
architecture,  makes  mention  of  a  kind 
of  mill  invented  by  one  Missien,  in¬ 
spector  of  the  marble  quarries  in  the 
Pyrenees,  by  means  of  which,  stones 
are  sawed  even  in  the  rock  itself,  out 
of  which  they  are  taken. 

SAWN,  bid.  the  name  of  an  In¬ 
dian  month,  wrhich  corresponds  with 
July. 

SAYON,  Fr.  a  kind  of  coarse  habit 
in  which  soldiers  were  formerly  clothed 
among  the  French. 
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SBIRRE,  Fr.  from  the  Italian, 
sbirro,  an  archer.  A  name  given  to  a 
particular  class  of  serjeants  or  archers 
in  Italy,  and  principally  so  those  in 
Rome,  where  a  large  body  is  main¬ 
tained  for  the  public  service.  Before 
the  revolution,  the  marechauss6es  of 
France  were  in  different  provinces,  call¬ 
ed  archers-,  which  indicates  an  analogy 
between  the  duties  of  the  sbirri  and 
those  of  the  old  mar6chauss6e,  or  police 
of  that  country,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  latter  was  one  of  the  oldest 
corps  of  French  militia,  whereas  the 
former,  or  the  sbirri,  are  more  like  a 
body  ofbanditti,  than  men  attached  to 
the  regular  distribution  of  justice.  The 
sbirri  have  a  Sort  of  uniform. — They 
march,  or  rather  patrole  with  a  large 
cocked  hat,  armed  with  a  fusil,  pistols, 
and  invariably  with  a  poniard.  They 
are  under  the  immediate  command, 
and  subject  to  the  orders,  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  intendants  or  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  in  small  towns  under  those 
of  the  magistrates,  who  are  usually 
called  podeste,  or  vicarii,  somewhat 
like  our  country  justices. 

The  sbirri  are  employed,  like  our 
Bow-street  officers,  in  taking  up 
thieves  and  assassins,  whom  they  are 
authorized  to  lodge  in  the  different 
prisons,  and  at  whose  execution  they 
must  personally  attend.  These  men 
are,  in  general,  despised,  and  not 
much  feared  by  the  people;  they  are 
often  accused  of  being  in  connivance 
with  the  leaders  of  the  various  gangs 
of  robbers  and  assassins  that  infest 
Italy,  particularly  the  Appenine  moun¬ 
tains. 

When  Mr.  De  Crequi  was  sent  am¬ 
bassador  from  France  to  the  court  of 
Rome  in  1S62,  the  sbirri  joined  the 
Corsican  guards,  and  insulted  that 
nobleman.  The  French  treated  them 
with  contempt,  and  called  them  sbirri, 
or  thief-takers ;  the  latter  said  they 
were  not  sbirri,  but  soldiers!  Upon 
which  a  Frenchman  drew  his  sword, 
and  slightly  wounded  one  of  the  set. 
^ne  Abbe  Regnier,  and  the  Imperial 
Cardinal,  (i.  e.  the  one  in  the  interest 
of  the  house  of  Austria)  encouraged 
the  sbirri  and  the  Corsicans  to  revenge 
this  insult;  and  a  dreadful  massacre 
ensued.  In  consequence  of  which, 
Louis  XIV.  who  was  then  all  power¬ 
ful,  insisted  upon  the  most  public 
atonement  being  made,  by  causing  the 
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sbirri  to  be  severely  punished,  and  the 
Corsican  guard,  to  be  broken  and  dis¬ 
missed.  In  addition  to  which,  he 
forced  the  court  of  Rome  to  erect  a 
pyramid  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
city,  and  to  inscribe  upon  it,  in  large 
letters,  the  crime  and  the  punishment. 
Several  writers  assert,  and  indeed,  ap¬ 
pear  to  give  good  testimony  in  behalf 
of  their  assertion,  that  the  sbirri  and 
the  Corsican  guards  had  been  design¬ 
edly  provoked  and  insulted  by  the 
French  ambassador’s  suit.  Impartial 
persons  have  observed  in  the  conduct 
of  Louis  XIV.  towards  the  pope,  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  counterpart  of  what 
has  uniformly  occurred  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  world  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  power,  strength,  or  right;  and 
in  no  period  has  the  truth  of  this  ob¬ 
servation  been  more  forcibly  shewn, 
than  in  the  present  century,  when 
Napoleon  I.  is  rapidly  advancing  to¬ 
wards  the  imagined  ascendancy — for 
that  potentate  never  could  really  gain 
it — of  Louis  XIV.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable,  (and  it  proves  from  what 
little  causes  mighty  effects  arise,)  that 
so  serious  a  misunderstanding  should 
have  been  produced  by  the  bare  word 
sbirri.  So  true  it  is,  that  nothing 
engenders  bad  blood  and  rancour,  so 
much  as  contempt  and  obloquy. 

SCAB  or  Itch,  a  distemper  in  horses, 
proceeding  from  their  being  over 
heated,  or  from  a  corrupt  state  of 
their  blood. 

SCABBARD,  {fourreau,  Fr.)  a  case 
commonly  made  of  black  leather,  with 
a  ferrel  at  the  end,  in  which  a  sword, 
sabre,  &c.  may  be  sheathed. 

Bayonet  Scabbard,  a  leathern 
sheath  made  in  a  triangular  form  to 
correspond  with  the  shape  of  the  bay¬ 
onet. 

To  Scabbard,  to  punish  with  the 
scabbard  of  a  bayonet.  Infantry  sol¬ 
diers  are  sometimes  scabbarded  under 
the  sanction  of  the  captains  of  compa¬ 
nies,  for  slight  offences  committed 
among  themselves.  A  court-martial 
is  held  in  the  serjeant’s  room  or  tent, 
to  ascertain  the  culprit’s  guilt;  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  previously  left  to  him  to 
abide  by  the  judgment  of  his  comrades, 
in  this  manner,  or  to  be  tried  by  a  re¬ 
gimental  court-martial. 

Scabb  ar  o-button,  a  brass  button, 
or  hook,  by  which  the  scabbard  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  frog  of  the  belt. 
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The  word  scabbard  has  been  some¬ 
times  used,  in  a  figurative  sense,  to 
distinguish  those  persons  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  rank  and  promotion  in  the  army, 
without  having  seen  much  hard  ser¬ 
vice,  from  those  who  have  fought  their 
way  through  all  the  obstacles  of  supe¬ 
rior  interest,  &c.  Hence  the  fa¬ 
vourite  expression  of  a  deceased  Eng¬ 
lish  general — Some  rise  by  the  scabbard, 
and  some  by  the  sword!  Which  means 
more  than  we  are  at  liberty  to  illus¬ 
trate,  but  which  may  be  easfly  applied 
to  cases  in  point.  However,  these 
avenues  to  promotion  are  not  peculiar 
to  England.  Petticoat  interest  has 
reigned  in  France,  notwithstanding 
the  salique  law. 

SCABBED-Aee/r  in  horses,  a  dis¬ 
temper  called  also  the J rush . 

SCALADE,  from  the  French  Esca¬ 
lade,  a  furious  attack  upon  a  wall  or 
rampart,  contrary  toform,  and  without 
any  regularity.  This  is  frequently  done 
by  means  of  ladders,  to  insult  the  wall 
by  open  force. 

SCALE,  a  right  line  divided  into 
equal  parts,  representing  miles,  fa¬ 
thoms,  paces,  feet,  inches,  &c.  used 
in  making  plans  upon  paper;  giving 
each  line  its  true  length,  &c.  See  also 
Balance,  Escalade,  &c. 

SCALENE,  Fr.  a  term  used  in  geo¬ 
metry,  to  express  a  triangle  whose 
three  sides  and  three  angles  are  un¬ 
equal  to  one  another. 

SCALING-Zadderr.  See  Ladders. 

SCALLOP,  any  segment  of  a  circle. 

To  SCALP,  to  deprive  the  scull  of 
its  integuments.  A  barbarous  custom, 
in  practice  amongst  the  Indian  war¬ 
riors,  of  taking  off'  the  tops  of  the 
scalps  of  the  enemies  skulls  with  their 
hair  on.  They  preserve  them  as  tro¬ 
phies  of  their  victories,  and  are  re¬ 
warded  by  their  chiefs,  according  to 
the  number  they  bring  in.  In  Ame¬ 
rica  it  is  vulgarly  called  sculping. 

"SCALPEL,  Fr.  a  surgical  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  dissection. 

To  SCAMPER,  ( Escamper ,  Fr.)  to 
run  away  precipitately. 

SCAPE-Goaf.  This  expression, 
which  is  in  familiar  usage  among 
civilized  nations,  under  different 
modes  of  description,  is  of  very  an¬ 
cient  origin.  We  read  in  chap¬ 
ter  the  1 6th  of  Leviticus,  that  in  the 
yearly  feast  of  the  expiations  among 
the  Jews;  it  was  customary  to  have  a 
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goat,  over  whom  certain  ceremonies 
were  performed  in  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  Israelites ;  which  was  done 
in  the  following  manner.  The  high 
priest  laid  both  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confessed 
over  him  ali  the  iniquities  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel;  and  all  their  trans¬ 
gressions  in  all  their  lives,  putting  them 
on  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  then  sent 
him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man 
into  the  wilderness!  There  is  also  a 
fable  in  Phredrus,  where  the  fox  con¬ 
trives  to  leave  a  foolish  goat  in  a 
scrape,  after  having  made  the  most 
of  his  own  ingenuity.  Hence,  Scape¬ 
goat  whh  us  signifies  figuratively  to  be 
the  passive  instrument,  or  tool  of 
another’s  folly  or  delinquency  in  civil, 
military,  or  political  life.  Officers 
commanding  expeditions  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  responsible  for  the  blun¬ 
ders  of  their  employers ;  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  in  Spain,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Lieutenant  General  Sir  John 
Moore,  and  in  the  Island  of  Walche- 
ren,  with  regard  to  Lieutenant  General 
John  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  French 
use  the  term  Bouc  Ernissaire,  alluding 
to  the  goat’s  mission  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 

SCARF.  See  Sash. 
SCARIFICATION,  an  operation 
whereby  several  incisions  are  made 
in  the  skin.  Sedentary  persons,  and 
free  livers,  such  as  are  frequently  to 
be  found  in  the  army',  particularly 
among  dragoons,  may  receive  consi¬ 
derable  benefit  by  having  recourse  to 
this  operation,  under  circumstances  of 
repletion,  or  extravasation  of  blood 
and  lymph. 

SCARIFICATOR,  ( Scarificateur , 
Fr.)  an  instrument  used  in  cupping, 
&c.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  box, 
with  twelve  or  more  lancets,  all  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  same  plane  ;  which  being, 
as  it  were,  cocked  by  means  of  a 
spring,  are  all  discharged  at  the  same 
time,  by  pulling  a  kind  of  trigger, 
and  the  points  of  the  lancets  ale  at 
once  equally  driven  into  the  skin. 

SCARLET,  the  prevailing  national 
colour  for  the  dress  of  the  British. 
The  artillery  and  cavalry  are  clothed 
chiefly  in  blue;  rifle  corps  in  green; 
and  the  cavalry  for  foreign  service  in 
light  blue. 

SCARPE.  SeeEscAReE. 
SCATCH-A/onfA,  is  a  bitt-month, 
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differing  from  a  cannon-mouth  in  this 
— that  the  cannon  is  round,  and  the 
other  more  oval.  The  scatch-mouth 
is  staid  upon  the  branch  by  a  coperon 
which  surrounds  the  banquet,  whereas 
the  cannon  is  staid  upon  it  by  a  fon- 
ceau  only. 

SCEAU,  Fr  a  seal.  Sceau  also 
signifies  an  inviolable  secret,  as  le 
sceau  de  la  confession,  the  secret  of 
confession. 

SC  EL,  Fr.  a  seal. 

Faireuu  SCELLEMENT,  Fr.  See 
Scf.lJ  E R 

SCELLER,  Fr.  in  building,  to 
cramp  iron  hooks  into  a  wall,  to  fasten 
them  with  molten  lead  or  plaster. 

SC  ENOGRAPH Y,  (  Scugraphie, 
Fr.)  the  representation  of  a  building, 
town,  &c.  as  it  appears  in  prospective 
or  from  without,  with  all  its  dimen¬ 
sions  and  shadows. 

SCHEDULE,  aninventory,  a  list; 
also  something  referred  to  by  numbers 
or  letters  ;  as  the  oaths  of  the  recruit 
and  magistrate,  marked  A  and  B  at 
the  end  of  the  mutiny  act. 

SCHOLIUM,  ( Scholie ,  Fr.)  with 
mathematicians,  a  remark  by  the  by, 
as  after  the  demonstrating  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  it  is  pointed  out  how  it  might  be 
done  some  other  way  ;  some  advice  is 
given,  or  precaution  afforded,  to  pre , 
vent  mistakes,  or  some  particular  use 
or  application  thereof. 

Scholium  also  signifies  a  note,  an¬ 
notation,  or  remark,  made  on  some 
passage,  proposition,  &c.  a  brief  ex¬ 
position,  a  short  comment. 

SCHOOL,  (Jcole,  Fr.)  a  house  of 
discipline  and  instruction  ;  a  place  of 
literary  education  ;  an  university.  It 
is  a  more  general  and  comprehensive 
term  than  college  or  academy.  The 
French  have  made  a  great  distinction 
on  this  head  with  respect  to  their  mi¬ 
litary  institutions.  Thus  the  great 
receptacle  for  military  genius  was  call- 
j  ed  L’Ecole  M ilitaire  de  Paris ;  the  mi¬ 
litary  school  of  Paris ;  whereas  the 
subordinate  places  of  instruction,  and 
the  preparatory  houses,  were  termed 
j  colleges,  viz.  Colleges  de  Soreze,  Bri- 
:enne,Tivon,  Rebais,  Beaumont,  Pont- 
le-voy,  Vendome,  Effiat,  Pont-a-Mous- 
son,  Tournon. 

Royal  Military  School.  See  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  Royal  Military  School  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  ( Ecole  Roy  ale  Militaire  de  Paris, 
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fr.)  This  celebrated  establishment, 
which  so  many  years  supplied  France 
with  superior  talents  and  abilities,  and 
to  which  Bonaparte  is  indebted  for  the 
solid  ground  work  of  that  military 
knowledge  that  has  astonished  and 
confounded  Europe,  owes  its  origin  to 
Henry  IV.  who  first  erected  a  public 
building  in  Anjou,  for  the  free  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  poor  noblemen  ; 
it  was  called  the  college  of  La  Fleche, 
w  herein  one  hundred  young  boys  of  the 
above  description  were  supported,  &c. 
at  the  king’s  expense  They  were 
there  taught  Latin  and  the  liberal  arts 
by  the  Jesuits;  whose  learning  and 
aptitude  at  teaching  others  to  learn, 
have  been  so  deservedly  admired  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  or¬ 
der,  however,  having  been  banished 
out  of  France  in  1770,  by  Louis  XV. 
under  the  flimsy  pretext,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  interfered  with  the  government  of 
the  country,  (whilst  all  their  crimes 
consisted  in  being  too  virtuous  to 
countenance  the  debaucheries  of  that 
weak  monarch,  and  in  being  too  in¬ 
dependent  in  wordly  circumstances 
and  religious  principles,  to  submit  to 
acts  of  degradation  ;)  the  direction  of 
the  college  was  entrusted  to  the  secu¬ 
lar  priests,  and  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  was  increased  to  350.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  distinguished  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  mark  of  royal  favour,  and  was 
called  the  Royal  College. 

In  addition  to  this  provincial  esta¬ 
blishment,  Louis  XV.  instituted  the 
It  oval  Military  School  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Paris,  where  250  young 
lads  received  a  regular  education  un¬ 
der  the  most  able  masters;  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  branches  w  hich  contri¬ 
buted  to  military  knowledge.  During 
their  vacations,  and  at  periods  of  in¬ 
termission  from  classical  pursuits,  they 
were  attended  and  instructed  by  ex¬ 
perienced  officers.  T  hey  generally 
remained  until  the  age  of  IS,  and 
were,  after  that,  distributed  among 
the  different  regiments  with  appro¬ 
priate  commissions.  1  hey  were  then 
distinguished  by  being  permitted  to 
wear  a  cross,  which  was  tied  to  a 
crimson  piece  of  ribbon,  and  hung 
from  a  button-hole  in  their  coat.  1  he 
cross,  on  one  side,  represented  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  on  the 
other,  there  was  a  trophy  adorned 
with  three  fleurs  de  lis.  They  had 
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likewise  an  annual  pension  of  200  Ii- 
vres,  (about  81.  sterling)  which  was 
paid  them  without  deduction,  until 
they  obtained  the  rank  of  captain;  pro¬ 
vided  they  had  a  certificate  of  good 
behaviour  from  the  staff  or  £tat  ma¬ 
jor  of  theircorps.  They  received  more¬ 
over,  when  they  quitted  the  school,  a 
small  kitt  of  linen,  a  hat,  sword,  and 
an  uniform  coat.  They  were  replaced 
in  the  military  school  by  an  equal 
number  of  vouths  who  came  from  the 
college  of  La  Fleche,  for  that  purpose, 
at  the  age  of  13  or  i4. 

Both  these  establishments  underwent 
a  considerable  alteration  during  the 
administration  of  the  Count  de  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  in  April,  1776.  'I’his  minister 
persuaded  Louis  XVI.  that  great  pub¬ 
lic  benefit  might  be  derived  from  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  these  colleges, 
and  admitting  youths  from  every  class 
of  his  subjects.  When  these  alterations 
took  place  in  the  Royal  Military 
School,  all  the  young  men  that  were 
!8  years  old  w?ere  incorporated  with 
the  regiments  of  gentlemen  cadets. 
These  enjoved  all  the  advantages  which 
their  predecessors  had  possessed;  with 
this  exception,  that  they  did  not  wear 
the  uniform  of  their  corps,  nor  the 
cross.  Those  lads  that  had  not  reached 
the  period  in  question,  were  placed  in 
different  corps,  and  several  remained 
in  the  military  school  who  were  after¬ 
wards  provided  for  on  another  footing. 
The  number  of  young  men  was  gradu¬ 
ally  increased,  not  only  by  fresh  arri¬ 
vals  from  La  Fleche,  but  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  several  others,  for  whom  a 
yearly  pension  wras  paid  by  their 
parents.  The  latter  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  entitled  to  any  advantage  or  in¬ 
dulgence  beyond  what  was  generally 
allowed. 

On  the  2Sth  of  March,  1776,  the 
king  gave  direr  tions,  that  ten  colleges 
should  be  established,  over  the  gates 
of  each  of  which  was  written — College 
Royal  Mihtaire;  Royal  Military  Col¬ 
lege.  These  colleges  were  under  the 
immediate  care  and  instruction  of  the 
Benedictine  monks,  and  other  religious 
persons. 

The  secretary  of  state  held  the  same 
jurisdiction  over  these  colleges,  that  he 
possessed  over  La  Fleche,  and  the  mi¬ 
litary  school  of  Baris. 

There  were  always  50  at  least,  and 
never  more  than  60’ young  men  placed 
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for  education  in  each  of  these  colleges, 
at  the  expense  of  the  king;  amounting 
annually  per  head  to  700  livres,  about 
301.  sterling.  For  this  sum  each  stu¬ 
dent  was  supplied  with  a  blue  coat  with 
red  cuffs,  and  white  buttons,  a  blue 
surtout  or  great  coat,  two  white  waist¬ 
coats,  two  pair  of  black  breeches, 
twelve  shirts,  twelve  handkerchiefs,  six 
cravats,  six  nightcaps,  two  dressing 
gowns,  two  hats,  two  pair  of  shoes, 
combs,  and  powder-bag.  These  articles 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  young  man’s  parents  or 
friends,  and  when  he  quitted,  he  was 
furnished  with  the  same  articles  at  the 
expense  of  the  college.  Travelling  ex¬ 
penses,  postage  of  letters,  &c.  were 
defrayed  by  the  parents  or  friends  of 
the  different  students.  The  secretary 
of  state’s  letter,  conveying  the  king’s 
approbation,  was  the  voucher  for  ad¬ 
mission;  but  no  child  could  be  re¬ 
ceived  unless  he  had  previously  learn¬ 
ed  to  read  and  write.  Candidates  for 
admission  underwent  a  close  exami¬ 
nation  on  the  very  day  they  arrived, 
and  if  they  were  found  deficient  in 
any  of  the  necessary  qualifications, 
they  were  sent  back  to  their  friends, 
with  directions  not  to  return  until  the 
year  following,  provided  they  got  pro¬ 
perly  instructed  during  that  period. 
No  person  could  be  admitted  who  was 
lame,  or  otherwise  deformed;  and  cer¬ 
tain  proofs  of  nobility  were  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  and  given  in,  as  well  as  proofs 
of  property,  vouched  for  by  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  lived  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  applicant,  and  confirmed 
by  the  intendant  of  the  province,  or 
by  the  governor.  And  in  order  to 
afford  the  parents  ample  time  to  col¬ 
lect  the  necessary  vouchers,  the  pre¬ 
liminary  consent  of  the  king  was  for¬ 
warded  to  them  six  months  before  July, 
announcing  that  their  children  might 
be  presented  to  the  college  on  the  7  th 
of  September  next  following. 

The  king’s  students,  or  those  young 
lads  for  whom  700  livres  were  annually 
paid  out  of  his  privy  purse,  were 
taught  in  the  subordinate  colleges,  as 
in  the  military  school  at  Paris,  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  useful  to  a  military 
character,  besides  music  and  other  ac¬ 
complishments.  They  were,  more¬ 
over,  regularly  supplied  with  foils  for 
fencing,  and  with  mathematical  and 
musical  instruments.  In  order  to  ex- 
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cite  emulation,  prizes  and  rewards 
were  distributed  according  to  merit ; 
and  an  allowance  for  pocket  money 
was  made  in  the  following  manner  : — 
20  sols,  or  lOd.  English  per  month, 
to  each  boy  under  twelve;  and  40  sols, 
or  20d.  to  all  above  that  age.  The 
royal  pensions  and  allowances  were 
paid  every  quarter,  commencing  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1776.  These  pay¬ 
ments  were  regulated  by  specific  re¬ 
turns,  which  were  regularly  forward¬ 
ed  on  the  5th  of  each  month  preced¬ 
ing  the  expiration  of  the  quarter,  to 
the  secretary  at  war,  and  were  signed 
by  the  heads  or  superiors  of  each  col¬ 
lege,  accompanied  by  an  exact  muster 
roll  of  all  the  students.  By  direction 
of  the  secretary  at  war,  every  species 
of  necessary  furniture  and  utensil  that 
was  found  for  La  Fleche,  and  the  mi¬ 
litary  school  of  Paris,  was  distributed, 
in  equal  proportions,  among  the  subor¬ 
dinate  colleges;  a  preference,  how¬ 
ever,  was  uniformly  given  to  the  calls 
and  necessities  of  these  two  establish¬ 
ments.  The  colleges  that  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  pass  the  final  examination 
of  students  received  a  double  quantity 
of  each  article. 

Every  student  who  was  admitted 
into  any  of  the  subordinate  colleges 
at  eight  or  nine  years  old,  was  obliged 
to  remain  there  six  years  before  he 
could  appear  at  the  final  examinations; 
that  period  being  thought  necessary" 
to  complete  his  education.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  those  who  were  entering  into 
their  tenth  or  eleventh  year,  and  even 
those  who  were  orphans,  they  were 
not  forced  to  fill  the  term  of  six  years 
instruction,  provided  they  had  already 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  enti¬ 
tle  them  to  a  favourable  report  from 
their  superiors. 

The  king  directed  that  the  pensions 
for  50  students  upon  the  establishment, 
should  be  paid  three  months  in  advance 
to  the  several  colleges,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  complete  the  ne¬ 
cessary  buildings,  &c.  Each  of  those 
students  was  allowed  a  small  separate 
apartment,  with  a  key  to  the  door. 
1  hey  were  distributed  in  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  building,  that  they  might 
be  more  easily  attended  to;  having  no 
other  communication  with  the  hono¬ 
rary  pensioners,  or  those  who  had  an 
allowance  for  their  parents,  than  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on 
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the.  public  instruction  and  discipline 
of  the  place. 

The  college  of  Brienne,  a  small  town 
in  Champagne,  was  fixed  noon  for  the 
admission  of  the  young  lads  whose 
pensions  were  paid  by  their  parents. 
The  latter  likewise  defrayed  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  journey;  but  they  were 
entitled  to  the  same  indemnification 
that  was  afterwards  granted  to  the 
king’s  students. — The  same  rules  and 
method  of  instruction  were  pursued  by 
the  different  colleges,  in  order  that  ail 
the  candidates  might  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  at  the  same  time  for  examina¬ 
tion.  This  examination  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  principal  and  un¬ 
der  inspector  of  the  schools,  and  of 
other  literary  men,  who  were  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  that 
purpose,  and  received  1200  livres,  or 
501.  sterling,  as  a  gratification  for  their 
attendance,  besides  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing  at  the  king’s  expense.  The  con- 
cours,  or  meeting  for  examination, 
took  place  every  year,  and  lasted  from 
the  1st  to  the  15th  of  September;  the 
original  one  commencing  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  177S.  The  young  men  that  pass¬ 
ed  the  examination  to  the  full  satis¬ 
faction  of  these  gentlemen,  were  placed 
in  different  regiments,  and  received 
commissions  accordingly. 

The  four  best  informed  and  most 
able  of  the  young  candidates,  received 
pensions  or  temporary  allowances  in 
the  following  manner: — The  two  first 
got  150  livres,  between  61.  and  71 
sterling;  and  the  two  next  100  livres, 
equal  to  41.  odd  per  annum,  until  they 
were  promoted  to  companies  They 
were  further  entitled  to  wear  the  an¬ 
cient  cross  of  the  military  school.  If 
any  of  them  quitted  the  service  before 
they  had  obtained  the  above  rank  of 
captain,  the  pension  ceased.  They 
likewise  received,  (in  common  with 
all  the  other  students  that  left  the  es¬ 
tablishment)  200  livres,  between  81. 
and  91.  on  their  becoming  lieutenants 
in  the  army. 

The  young  men  that  were  not  found 
sufficiently  instructed  to  join  a  regular 
corps,  as  gentlemen  cadets,  remained 
at  the  College  de  Concours,  or  college 
of  examination,  until  the  following 
year,  when  they  were  again  question¬ 
ed  as  to  every  particular  which  re¬ 
garded  a  military  education.  But, 
(let  their  success  on  this  occasion  be 
what  it  might,)  they  ceased  to  be  en- 
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titled  to  those  marks  of  distinction  and 
temporary  allowances  which  were  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  first  successful  candidates, 
'['hose  boys,  whowere  brought  by  their 
parents,  and  for  whom  a  pension  was 
to  be  paid,  lost  all  pretensions  to  the 
notice  of  government  if  they  failed  to 
give  satisfaction  at  this  final  hearing, 
l’roper  representations  of  their  inca¬ 
pacity  were  made,  by  the  inspector  of 
military  schools,  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  which  representations  were  for¬ 
mally  attested  and  corroborated  by 
the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  of  the  college  of  Brienne,  in  order 
that  an  accurate  account  might  be 
given  to  his  Majesty,  and  that  the  pa¬ 
rents  might  be  officiallv  directed  to 
send  or  tome  for  their  children.  N 

The  superior,  or  head  of  each  sub¬ 
ordinate  college  was  directed,  from 
the  1st  of  July  1778,  to  send,  under 
cover  to  the  secretary  at  war,  an  ef¬ 
fective  return  of  those  students  that 
had  finished  their  course  of  education, 
and  were  prepared  for  examination. 
An  order  was  then  issued  from  the 
war  office  for  their  attendance  at  the 
college  of  Brienne. 

The  heads  of  colleges  were  enjoined 
to  transmit,  annually,  to  the  secretary 
of  ihe  war  department,  an  analysis  of 
the  various  elementary  tracts  which 
they  had  perused,  accompanied  by 
comments  and  observations  thereon, 
together  with  original  suggestions  of 
their  own.  6000  livres,  or  2501.  ster¬ 
ling.  were  allowed  out  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  military  school  of  Paris, 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  rewarding 
those  writers  who  should  publish  the 
best  treatises  relative  to  the  military 
education  of  youth;  and  when  this 
intent  was  fulfilled,  the  surplus  or  the 
sum  entire  was  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  books,  that  were  equally 
distributed  among  the  d’fferent  col¬ 
leges;  each  of  which  had  a  separate 
library  for  the  convenience  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  students. 

'i  he  king  left  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  diderent  religious  orders,  to  select 
such  persons,  as  were  best  calculated 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  and  to  choose  the  different  mas¬ 
ters  and  professors,  lie  reserved,  how¬ 
ever,  to  himself,  the  power  of  dis¬ 
placing  any  of  them,  if,  upon  mature 
and  correct  representation,  they  were 
found  inadequate  to  their  trust. 

The  four  professors,  belonging  to 
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the  colleges  in  which  the  four  success¬ 
ful  candidates  at  the  general  examina¬ 
tion  had  been  educated,  received  four 
golden  medals,  each  worth  150  livres, 
about  61.  as  a  testimony  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  approbation.  The  king’s  like¬ 
ness  was  on  one  side  of  the  medal,  and 
on  the  other  was  engraved,  Prix  de 
bon  Instructeur ;  the  able  teacher’s 
prize.  With  the  laudable  view  of  col. 
lecting  the  best  and  most  able  mas¬ 
ters,  various  rewards  were  imagined, 
and  occasionally  distributed  among 
the  different  persons  employed  in  the 
instruction  of  young  beginners. 

The  different  vacancies,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  consequence  of  the  public 
examination  that  took  place  once  in  a 
year,  were  regularly  filled  up  at  that 
period. 

The  secretary  of  state  transmitted  to 
the  heads  of  colleges  a  list,  containing 
the  names  of  the  young  men  that  were 
to  succeed. 

Louis  XVI.  exclusively  of  the  600 
students  who  were  placed  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  colleges  pursuant  to  the  new  regu¬ 
lations,  restored  the  ancient  founda¬ 
tion  of  La  Fleche,  which  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  established  by  Henry  IV. 
for  the  benefit  of  100  poor  boys,  who 
were  of  noble  blood,  and  whose  pa¬ 
rents  had  rendered  some  service  to 
the  state  in  the  civil,  military,  or  ec¬ 
clesiastical  line.  They  were  educated 
according  to  the  bent  of  their  talents 
and  disposition,  and  fitted  to  any  of 
those  professions ;  provisions  and  re¬ 
gulations  having  been  made  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  La  Fleche  for  these  purposes, 
that  differed  from  the  general  system 
pursued  in  the  other  military  colleges. 

Those  boys,  who  at  13  or  14  years 
old,  discovered  a  partiality  to  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  functions,  left,  the  subor¬ 
dinate  colleges,  and  repaired  to  La 
Fleche.  Their  number  was  limited  to 
five,  who  might  annually  be  admitted 
in  consequence  of  an  order  for  that 
purpose  from  the  secretary  at  war ; 
which  order  was  obtained  by  their 
parents,  on  a  representation  being 
made  to  him  of  their  talents  and  dis- 
ositions,  confirmed  and  vouched  for 
y  the  inspector-general,  and  by  the 
heads  and  superiors  of  each  college. 

An  extraordinary  allowance  was 
made  by  the  king  to  enable  these  stu¬ 
dents  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  law, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  every 
6peeies  of  theological  learning. 
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These  students  were  never  permitted 
to  leave  college  under  a  pretext  of  see¬ 
ing  their  friends  or  parents;  however 
near  the  residence  of  the  latter  might 
be. 

The  heads  or  superiors  of  each  col¬ 
lege  transmitted  every  quarter  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  war  depart¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  inspector-general  of 
schools,  a  minute  account  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  state  of  the  college,  and  of  the 
prog :ess  which  each  student  had  made 
in  the  several  branches  of  education. 
If  any  extraordinary  occurrence  hap¬ 
pened,  these  communications  were 
to  be  made  forthwith,  and  at  broken 
periods,  without  waiting  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  expiration  of  three  months.  They 
were  likewise  instructed  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  parents  of  such  chil¬ 
dren,  as  were  paid  for  by  them;  giving 
an  account  of  their  progress  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  stating  what  they  had  writ¬ 
ten  on  that  subject  to  the  secretary  of 
state. 

The  inspector  and  under  inspector- 
general  went  every  year  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  colleges,  to  examine  personally 
into  every  thing  that  concerned  the 
management  of  each  institution,  and. 
to  report  accordingly  to  his  Majesty. 

The  secretary  of  state  for  the  war 
department,  was  directed  by  the  king 
to  be  present  at  the  annual  distribu¬ 
tion  of  prizes,  which  were  given  in 
each  college,  in  order  to  afford  every 
aid  and  consequence  to  these  public 
marks  of  royal  attention.  In  case  of 
the  secretary’s  death  or  sickness,  the 
inspector-general  of  the  schools  at¬ 
tended  for  the  same  well  judged  pur¬ 
pose. 

On  the  2 1st  of  January,  1779,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  regulation  appeared  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  management  and  advantage  of  the 
students  belonging  to  the  royal  mili¬ 
tary  school : — 

It  was  ordained,  that  the  privilege 
of  being  received  as  members  of  the 
military  orders  of  Notre  Dame,  of 
Mont  Carmel,  and  St.  Lazarus  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  which  had  been  hitherto  given, 
without  distinction,  to  all  the  students 
of  the  different  colleges,  should,  in 
future,  be  considered  as  the  reward  of 
peculiar  merit,  and  be  rendered  the 
means  of  exciting-  emulation  among 
ihe  gentlemen  cadets  of  the  royal  mi¬ 
litary  school  only.  , 

To  this  end,  the  secretary  of  the  war 
department  was  instructed  to  give  in  a 
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list  of  six  students,  who  should  have 
passed  an  examination  before  the  in¬ 
spector-general,  with  a  minute  account 
of  their  progress  in  the  different  arts 
and  sciences,  as  well  as  of  their  gene¬ 
ral  good  conduct,  natural  disposition, 
&c.  From  this  number,  three  were 
selected  by  the  grand  master,  and 
were  made  knights  of  the  order,  with 
permission  to  wear  the  cross  according 
to  prescribed  rules  and  regulations,  j 
All  the  students  that  were  so  distin¬ 
guished,  received  from  the  revenue,  or 
funds  of  the  order,  an  annual  allow¬ 
ance  of  100  livres,  equal  to  about  41.  j 
ds.  2d.  English;  which  sum  was  paid 
them,  exclusively  of  the  200  livres,  or' 
81.  6s.  4d.  which  they  got  from  the 
royal  military  school.  They  continued 
to  receive  the  annual  pension  as  long 
as  they  remained  in  the  service :  and 
if  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
tiring  through  sickness,  or  wounds,  it 
was  continued  to  them  during  their  na¬ 
tural  lives. 

Whenever  a  student,  who  had  been 
placed  in  a  regiment,  and  was  entitled 
to  wear  the  cross  of  the  royal  military] 
school,  distinguished  himself  on  service 
by  some  brilliant  action,  or  gave  ex¬ 
traordinary  proofs  of  military  know¬ 
ledge,  he  was  recommended  to  the 
grand  master,  and  on  the  attestation 
of  the  general  commanding  the  army, 
countersigned  bv  the  secrqfarv  at  war, 
he  was  instantly  invested  with  the  or¬ 
der  of  St.  Lazarus. — Thus  the  re-union 
of  these  two  crosses  (which  could  only 
happen  in  cases  of  singular  merit,  and 
u n der  t he circu instances  al read y  stated)  ] 
would  always  bear  undeniable  testimo- 
-  ny  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Thepension,  in  fact,  would  nei 
ther  incur  the  suspicion  of  partiality, 
bv  having  been  a  mere  sinecure,  northe 
honorary  mark,  the  imputation  of 
undue  influence,  and  ill  applied  pa¬ 
tronage. 

I  n  consequence  of  the  king’s  approba¬ 
tion,  the  following  specific  regulation, 
relative  to  the  orders  of  Mont-Carmel, 
and  St.  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem,  was  is¬ 
sued  on  the  21st  of  January  1779,  by] 
Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  de  Franks,  bro- ; 
ther  to  his  Majesty,  and  grand  master ; 
of  those  orders. 

It  was  therein  stated,  that  in  future,  j 
the  order  of  Notre  Dame  du  Mont- 
Carmel  should  be  reserved  for  such 
students  belonging  to  the  royal  military  i 


school,  as  had  been  approved  of  in 
every  respect,  conformably  to  the  pre¬ 
scribed  instructions  on  that  head,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  admitted  knights 
of  the  order.  The  mark  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  consisted  of  a  small 
cross  similar  to  the  one  already  de¬ 
scribed,  which  was  formerly  worn  by 
the  students.  The  candidates  were 
obliged  to  prove  four  degrees  of  nobi¬ 
lity  on  the  father’s  side,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  certificates  required  by  the 
different  colleges.  Three  out  of  the. 
six  received  the  cross,  and  became  en¬ 
titled,  from  the  day  of  their  admission, 
to  an  annual  allowance  of  100  livres, 
or  41.  3s.  2d.  English ;  which  they 
continued  to  enjoy  as  long  as  they  re¬ 
mained  in  the  service,  and  after  they 
quitted  it,  provided  they  retired  from 
the  causes  already  stated.  If  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  Notre  Dame  du  Mont 
St.  Carmel,  did  any  singular  act  of 
bravery,  or  discovered  talents  of  su¬ 
perior  military  knowledge,  on  a  pro¬ 
per  attestation  being  produced  of  the 
same,  signed  by  the  general  under 
whom  he  served,  and  countersigned 
by  the  minister  of  war,  he  became 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  and 
by  thus  uniting  the  two  orders,  pre¬ 
served  an  incontestible  proof  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  he  had  rendered. 

This  regulation,  however,  did  not 
interfere  with  the  ancient  forms  and 
rules  of  the  royal  military  school,  as 
far  as  they  concerned  those  students 
who  had  already  been  received  into  the 
two  orders.  It  only  went  to  restrict 
the  number  of  such  as  might  lay  claim 
to  the  particular  marks  of  distinction, 
&c.  which  were  thereby  granted  to  the 
newly  admitted. 

The  French  had  likewise  a  marine 
school,  (cco/e  de  marine ),  which  was 
kept  at  the  expense  of  government,  and 
was  regularly  attended  to  in  one  of 
the  departments.  There  was  also  a 
ship,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
school,  ( ecole )  which  was  regularly 
manned  and  equipped  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  young  marines. 

There  were  several  schools  of  artil¬ 
lery,  (ecoles  d'artillerie,)  d.strihuted  in 
different  parts  of  ihe  kingdom,  and 
supported  at  the  public  expense.  T  he 
five  principal  ones  were  at  La  Fere, 
Metz,  Grenoble,  Slrasburgh,  and  Per - 
pignan. 

t  hey  were  under  the  direction  of  an 
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inspector  general,  who  had  the  rank 
of  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army. 
Each  school  was  superintended  by 
three  commandants,  and  was  com¬ 
posed  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
commissaries  belonging  to  the  artillery, 
of  officers  who  had  the  immediate  di¬ 
rection  of  the  levelling  and  pointing 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  of  volunteer 
cadets. 

These  schools  were  open  throughout 
the  year;  advantage  being  taken  of 
occasional  fine  weather  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  to  practise  and  exercise  the 
cadets.  They  were  divided  intoschools 
of  theory,  ecoles  de  theorie,  and  into 
schools  of  practice,  Scales  de  pratique. 

The  theoretical  establishments  were 
for  the  immediate  instruction  of  all 
officers  belonging  to  the  engineer  and 
the  artillery  departments. 

The  practical  schools  were  open  in¬ 
discriminately  to  all  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers.  There  was  also  a  particular 
school  for  the  information  of  those  per¬ 
sons  who  directed  their  attention  to 
mining  and  sapping;  this  school  was 
called  L'Scale  des  Sapeurs,  the  mi¬ 
ners’  school.  There  was  likewise  a 
school  established  at  La  Fere,  to  which 
none  but  artillery  officers  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  students  consisted  of 
one  company,  whose  number  never 
exceeded  50.  They  had  the  rank  of 
sub-lieutenant,  and  received  a  monthly 
subsistence,  amounting  to  forty  French 
livres,  a  little  more  than  11.  14s.  Eng¬ 
lish. 

The  school  at  Mezieres,  which  was 
established  before  the  additional  one  at 
La  Fere,  for  the  exclusive  use  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  artillery,  was  calculated 
to  receive  30  officers ;  and  those  who 
went  from  La  Fere  had  the  rank  of  se¬ 
cond  lieutenants,  with  60  livres,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  21.  sterling,  as, month¬ 
ly  subsistence. 

On  the  26th  of  July  1783,- an  order 
appeared,  by  which  the  king  directed, 
that  the  young  gentlemen  who,  by  a 
former  regulation  could  only  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  royal  colleges  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  eleven,  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  age  of  seven  to  that  of 
ten.  Orphans  alone  could  be  admitted 
as  late  as  the  full  completion  of  twelve 
years.  The  parents  of  such  children  as 
nad  been  approved  of  by  his  Majesty, 
were  without  delay,  to  send  in  proofs 
and  certificates  of  their  nobility;  in 
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failure  whereof,  one  year  after  their  no¬ 
mination,  they  were  deprived  of  the 
situation  which  had  been  destined  for 
them. 

No  family  could  solicit  a  letter  of 
admission  for  more  than  one  child  at  a 
time;  and  when  it  was  gfanted,  no  ap¬ 
plication  could  be  made  in  favour  of 
another  child  until  the  first  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  education,  and  was  provided 
for  in  a  regiment,  or  elsewhere. 

The  wisdom  of  this  regulation  is  ma¬ 
nifest.  It  was  calculated  to  prevent 
every  species  of  partiality  and  undue 
influence,  and  it  kept  the  door  open  for 
many  a  meritorious  youth,  that  might 
otherwise  be  deprived  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  useful  institution.  Like 
every  other  system,  however,  of  that 
ill-fated  monarchy,  the  principles  were 
gradually  perverted;  and  what  was 
intended  as  a  general  good,  became 
subservient  to  the  i  ntrigues  of  Versailles, 
the  secret  views  of  inspectors  and  com¬ 
missaries,  and  the  venal  pliancy  of  in¬ 
dividuals  that  acted  under  them.  This 
evil  was  not  confined  to  France.  It 
has  existed,  and  does  still  exist,  in 
other  nations:  let  us  hope,  that  the 
judicious  arrangements  of  the  military 
school  in  England,  may  save  that  in¬ 
fant  establishment  from  an  early  visi¬ 
tation  of  its  baneful  and  insidious  spirit. 
So  strict,  indeed,  was  the  regulation  in 
France  to  prevent  any  monopoly  of  in¬ 
terest  or  patronage,  that  particular  in¬ 
structions  were  issued  to  commissaries, 
to  repair  into  the  different  provinces  in 
which  the  several  colleges  stood,  and 
to  see  that  no  students  were  sent  to  the 
eneral  examination  at  llrienne,  who 
ad  any  brother  or  brothers  under  the 
same  establishment. 

It  will  naturally  strike  every  obser¬ 
ver,  from  these  several  establishments, 
which  were  all  supported  by  govern¬ 
ment,  and  warmly  patronized  by  the 
different  reigning  monarchs  in  France, 
that  military  science  constituted  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  French  policy ;  and 
it  is  only  bare  justice  to  say,  that 
theirencouragement  was  not  fruitlessly 
bestowed.  The  only  public  military 
establishments  in  this  country,  (which 
may  be  said  to  have  sound  theory  and 
practice  for  their  groundworks,)  are 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and 
the  infant  institution  of  High  Wycombe. 
The  Turks  have  a  military  school,  cal¬ 
led  the  School  for  the  Agemolans,  or 
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young  men  attached  to  the  corps  of 
janizaries.  This  institution  was  sea¬ 
ted  by  Amurat,  for  the  purpose  of  enu¬ 
ring  a  certain  number  of  persons  to 
every  possible  hardship  of  military 
service. 

Fencing  School,  (ecole  d’armes, 
Fr.)  Every  French  regiment,  when  in 
barracks,  or  otherwise  conveniently 
quartered,  has  a  room  allotted  for  the 
exercise  of  the  small  sword,  the  spa- 
droon,  &c.  Some  active  clever  ser- 
jeant  or  soldier  is  authorised  to  teach 
his  comrades,  and  to  derive  what  be¬ 
nefit  he  can  from  giving  lessons  abroad. 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  some  in¬ 
ternal  regvdation  of  the  kind  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  British  officers. 

SC1AGE,  Dois  de  Sciage,  Fr.  saw¬ 
ing;  wood  that  is  proper  to  be  sawed 
in  planks,  or  to  be  made  fit  for  any  use 
in  carpentry. 

SCIAGRAPHY,  ( Sciagraphe ,  Fr.) 
the  profile  or  section  of  a  building  to 
shew  the  inside  thereof. 

SC  I E,  Fr.  a  saw. 

SCIENCE,  any  art  or  species  of 
knowledge;  as  military  science,  &c. 

SCIENCE  of  tear,  ( Science  de  la 
Guerre ,  Fr.)  According  to  the  author 
of  t  he  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Mililaire, 
the  science  of  war,  or  the  knowledge 
of  military  tactics  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  operation  of  the  human  mind,  and 
demands,  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  pow¬ 
ers.  To  be  equal  to  the  multifarious 
branches  of  this  unbounded  art,  the 
strictest  attention  must  be  given  to  mi¬ 
litary  discipline.  The  best  authors, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  for  information;  and  when 
the  mind  has  been  well  stocked  with 
the  sound  principles  of  theory,  prac¬ 
tice  and  experience  must  follow,  in 
order  to  confirm  what  has  been  care¬ 
fully  selected  from  the  first  authorities, 
and  maturely  digested.  Courage,  zeal, 
prudence,  and  discretion,  must  like¬ 
wise  be  the  constant  companions  of 
those  persons  who  would  distinguish 
themselves  in  war ;  and  it  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  thatascrupulous  adhe¬ 
rence  to  morality,  a  rigid  observance  ot 
every  social  duty,  and  a  manly  subju¬ 
gation  of  the  many  passions  by  which 
different  men  are  differently  agitated, 
must  constitute  the  character  of  a  real 
warrior.  These  are  the  qualifications 
by  which  the  science  of  w  ar  is  distin- 
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guished  from  every  other  pursuit  in 
life;  and  without  these  qualifications, 
a  conqueror  can  neither  be  called  a 
hero,  nor  an  able  general,  but  only  a 
lucky  soldier.  We  have,  indeed,  our 
military  colleges  anil  institutions,  and 
so  had  the  Grecians  and  the  Persians, 
not  only  for  the  instruction  of  the  pri¬ 
vates,  but  aiso  for  the  education  and 
formation  of  those  individuals  who 
were  destined  to  be  officers.  These 
colleges  and  institutions  were  under  the 
superintendance  of  persons,  who  had 
established  their  reputation  by  a  know¬ 
ledge,  not  only  of  the  theoretical,  but 
also  of  the  practical  branches  of  their 
profession.  Nobody  could  be  admit¬ 
ted  in  the  capacity  of  master  or  pro¬ 
fessor,  unless  he  had  previously  under¬ 
gone  several  examinations  respecting 
the  science  of  wrar,  both  as  to  offensive 
and  defensive  operations.  These  pro¬ 
fessors  were  called  tacticians. 

SCIMITAR,  (Cimeterre,  Fr.)  a 
short  sword  with  a  convex  edge  more 
or  less  incurvated. 

SCI  RITES  el  squirites,  a  body  of 
cavalry  which  formerly  made  part  of 
the  Macedonian  army.  The  men  who 
chiefly  composed  it  came  from  a  small 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  which  was  called  Sciros. 

SC  IT  IE  or  SETIE,  Fr.  a  small 
decked  barge  with  Levant  sails. 

SCI  UR  E^  Fr.  saw-dust. 

SCLOPPETARIA,  from  Scloppe- 
tum,  Lat.  a  musquet  or  gun,  the  title 
given  to  a  modern  work  on  the  nature 
and  use  of  a  rifled  barrel  gun,  to  which 
we  refer  the  military  reader  for  some 
interesting  particulars  respecting  that 
weapon. 

SCO  PET  IN,  Fr.  a  person  armed 

with  a  scopette. 

SCOPET  TE,  Fr.  a  fire  arm,  resem¬ 
bling,  in  shape  and  make,  a  small  blun¬ 
derbuss,  which  was  formerly  used  by 
the  gens  d’armes  under  Henry  the  l\  th 
and  Lewis  the  XII  1th  of  France.  It 
carried  from  four  to  five  hundred  paces. 

SCORIA  (Scorie,  Fr.)  dross;  recre¬ 
ment  of  metals. 

SCORPION,  (Scorpion,  Fr.)  a  sort 
of  long  thick  javelin  or  arrow,  which 
w  as  used  among  the  ancients.  For  a 
specific  description,  see  Vegetius  and 
Justus  Lipsius.  The  Cretans  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  invented  the  scorpion. 

SCOT,  a  north-countryman  beyond 
j  l he  Tweed. 
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Scot,  from  the  French  loot,  shot, 
payment. 

Scot  and  lot,  parish  payments. 

SCOTCH,  a  slight  cut ;  a  shallow 
incision.  When  placed  before  the  sub¬ 
stantive  man,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
hence  Scotchman. 

Scotch  Brigade,  ( Brigade  ccossoise, 
Fr.)  a  brigade  which  was  formed  in 
Holland  after  the  abdication  of  James 
If,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  adherents 
and  followers  of  the  Stewart  family, 
who  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Hol¬ 
land  in  the  same  manner  that  several 
individuals  did  from  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  to  France.  Sir  David  Dundas, 
the  present  Commander  in  Chief,  first 
undertook  the  profession  of  a  soldier 
in  this  brigade,  and  in  1751  became  a 
cornet  in  the  15th  light  dragoons. 
The  Scotch  brigadein  Holland  became 
partly  absorbed  in  the  revolutions  of 
1794,  and  partly  followed  the  expelled 
stadtholder,  commonly  called  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

SCOTFREE,  without  Scot  or  mu  let; 
not  liable  to  pay  any  thing. 

SCOTIA  (Scotie,  Fr,)  in  architec¬ 
ture,  is  a  semi-circular  cavity  or  chan¬ 
nel  between  the  tores  in  the  bases  of 
columns;  or  between  the  tliorus  and 
the  astragal,  and  sometimes  it  is  put 
under  the  drip  in  the  cornice  of  the 
Doric  order.  The  scotia  has  an  effect 
just  opposite  to  the  quarter-round. 
English  workmen  frequently  call  it  the 
casement;  Perrault  calls  it  a  hollow 
obscure  moulding  between  the  tores  of 
the  base  of  a  column. 

In  the  Corinthian  base  there  are  two 
scotia,  the  upper  of  whichis  the  smaller. 
According  to  Felibien,  cavetto  is  a 
fourth  part  of  the  scotia ;  Belidor  and 
others  call  it  trochilus,  from  the  Greek 
trochylos,  a  pully,  which  it  resembles 
as  to  form.  Scotia  is  also  commonly 
called  a  rundle. 

SCOTLAND,  once  a  kingdom  of 
Europe,  comprehending  the  north  part 
of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and 
hence  called  North  Britain  It  was 
united  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne;  so  that  both  countries  with  the 
principality  of  Wales,  form  one  nation. 
Ireland  has  been  added  to  them,  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  reign. 

Scotland  has  the  sea  on  all  sides,  ex¬ 
cept  the  south,  on  which  it  is  separated 
from  England.  It  is  about  3S0  miles 
long,  and  190  broad.  Exclusive  of  the 
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main  land,  there  are  about  300  islands 
in  its  vicinity. 

There  are  some  laws  respecting  mili¬ 
tary  matters  which  are  peculiar  to 
Scotland.  Officers  and  soldiers,  for 
instance,  can  only  be  quartered  there, 
as  they  might  have  been  quartered  by 
the  laws  in  force  in  Scotland  at  the 
time  of  the  Union.  No  officer  or  sol¬ 
dier,  however,  is  obliged  to  pay  for 
his  lodging,  when  he  is  regularly  bil- 
letted,  except  in  the  suburbs  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Carriages  are  to  be  furnished  there 
in  like  manner  as  by  the  laws  in  force 
at  the  Union. 

When  any  troops,  or  parties  upon 
command,  have  occasion  in  their 
march  to  pass  regular  ferries  in  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  lawful  for  the  commanding 
officer  either  to  pass  over  with  his  party 
as  passengers,  or  to  hire  the  ferry  boat 
entirely  for  himself  and  his  party,  de¬ 
barring  others  for  that  time,  in  his 
option.  When  he  takes  passage  for 
himself  and  parly  as  passengers,  he  is 
only  to  pay  for  himself,  and  for  each 
person,  officer,  or  soldier,  under  his 
command,  half  of  the  ordinary  rate 
payable  by  single  persons  at  any  such 
ferry ;  and  when  he  hires  the  ferry¬ 
boat  for  himself  and  party,  he  is  to  pay 
half  of  the  ordinary  rate  for  such  boat 
or  boats ;  and  in  such  places  where 
there  are  no  regular  ferries,  but  that 
all  passengers  hire  boats  at  the  rates 
they  can  agree  for,  officers  with  or 
without  parties,  must  agree  for  boats 
at  the  rate  as  other  persons  do  in  like 
cases. 

To  SCOUR,  (Battre  a  toute  volee, 
Fr.)  This  term  is  frequently  used  to 
express  the  act  of  firing  a  quick  and 
heavy  discharge  of  ordnance  or  mus- 
quetry,  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging 
an  enemy.  Hence,  to  scour  the  ram¬ 
part,  or  the  covert  way.  It  likewise 
signifies  to  clear,  to  drive  away,  viz.  to 
scour  the  seas,  ecunier  les  mers;  to 
scour  the  streets,  ecunier  les  rues:  also 
to  run  about  in  a  loose  desultory  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  scour  the  country. 

To  Scour  a  line,  is  to  flank  it  so 
as  to  see  directly  along  it,  that  a  mus- 
quet-ball,  entering  at  one  end,  may  fly 
to  the  other,  leaving  no  place  of  se¬ 
curity.  See  Nettoyer. 

SCOURER,  the  ramrod  was  so  cal¬ 
led  in  old  times,  it  formerly  made  a 
part  in  the  exercise  of  the  firelock,  as 
G  E 
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Draw  forth  your  scourer ;  Return  your 
scourer. 

SCOUTS  are  generally  horsemen 
sent  out  before,  and  on  the  wings  of  an 
army,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two, 
to  discover  the  enemy,  and  give  the 
general  an  account  of  what  they  see. 

SCRAM  ASAXES.  According  to 
theauthorof  theNouveau  Dictionnaire 
Alilitaire,  the  Scramasaxes  was  an  of¬ 
fensive  weapon,  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  sword,  but  not  so  long.  Gregoire 
de  Tours  observes,  in  the  2 1st  chapter ! 
of  the  fourth  book  of  his  history,  that 
Fredegonde  caused  S'igisbert,  king  of 
Austrasia,  to  be  assassinated  by  two 
drunken  valets,  who  were  armed  with 
this  weapon. 

SCREW,  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  which  is  defined  a  right  cylin¬ 
der  cut  into  a  furrowed  spiral.  Wilkins 
calls  it  a  kind  of  wedge,  that  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  or  continued  by  a  helical  revo¬ 
lution  about  a  cylinder,  receiving  its 
motion,  not  from  any  stroke,  but  from 
a  vectis  at  pne  end  of  it. 

Male  Screw,  a  screw  which  works 
in  a  vermicular  direction  through  ano¬ 
ther  ;  it  might  properly  be  called  an  en¬ 
tering  screw. 

Female  Screw’,  a  screw  into  which 
a  smaller  one  is  worked. 

Screws,  in  gunnery,  are  fastened 
to  the  cascable  of  light  guns  and  how¬ 
itzers,  by  means  of  an  iron  bolt,  which 
goes  through  a  socket  fixed  upon  the 
centre  transom,  to  elevate  or  depress 
the  piece  with,  instead  of  wedges. 

Screw  of  direction,  ( Vis  de  poin- 
tage,  Er.)  The  screw  of  direction, 
used  in  the  artillery,  is  formed  of  a 
brass  horizontal  roller  placed  between 
the  two  cheeks  of  the  carriage.  The 
trunnions  of  the  roller  move  upon  two 
vertical  iron  pivots,  which  are  fixed 
against  the  interior  sides  of  the  cheeks. 
By  means  of  this  screw,  the  direction 
of  pieces  is  either  raised,  or  lowered,  i 
with  a  regular  movement,  and  in  tire 
smallest  space. 

The  screw  of  direction,  or  vis  dc 
pointage,  is  equally  used  for  howitzers, 
as  well  as  for  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance.  ( 
It  has  been  invented  by  the  French, 
and  serves  in  lieu  of  the  Coins  d  Cre-  j 
mailltre,  nr  indented  coins. 

Lock  screws,  small  screws  which, 
are  attached  to  the  lock  o!  a  musquet.  i 

SCRlbLNG,  in  joinery,  is  a  term 
used  when  one  side  of  a  piece  of  stuff, 
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is  to  be  fitted  to  the  side  of  some  other, 
which  last  is  not  regular;  therefore  to 
make  the>e  two  pieces  join  close  toge¬ 
ther  all  the  way,  joiners  scribe  it  thus: 
They  lay  the  piece  of  stutT they  intend 
to  scribe  close  against  the  other  piece 
of  stun"  they  intend  to  scribe  to,  and 
open  their  compasses  to  the  widest  dis¬ 
tance,  which  the  e  two  pieces  bear  off 
each  other ;  then  the  compasses  (mov¬ 
ing  stiif  in  their  joint)  they  bear  the 
point  of  one  of  the  shanks  against  the 
side  they  intend  to  scribe  to,  and  with 
the  point  of  the  other  shank  they  draw 
a  line  on  the  stuff  they  intend  to  be 
scribed. 

Thus  have  they  a  line  on  the  irre¬ 
gular  piece,  paraflel  to  the  edge  of  the 
regular  one;  and  if  the  slulf  be  wrought 
away  exactly  to  the  line,  when  these 
pieces  are  put  together,  they  seem  a 
joint. 

SCROWLS  or  SCROLLS,  in  ar¬ 
chitecture.  See  Volute. 

SCULL,  (petit  bateau,  Fr.)  a  small 
boat,  which  one  man  rows  with  two 
oars. 

SCULLCAP. — See  Helmet. 

SCULLER,  ( Bateau  auu  rameur, 
Fr.)  a  small  boat  with  one  man  or  a 
boy  to  row  it. 

SCU  LPTURL  is  the  art  of  cutting 
or  carving  in  wood,  stone,  or  other 
matter,  to  form  various  figures  for  re¬ 
presentations.  Sculpture  also  means 
the  fashioning  of  wax,  earth,  plaster, 
fee.  to  serve  as  models  or  moulds,  for 
the  casting  of  metals  in. 

SCUPPLR-Aa/ir,  nails  which  are 
used  in  fastening  leather  and  canvass  to 
wood,  and  consequently  lequire  a 
broad  head,  that  neither  may  work 
iocse. 

SCURVY,  ( Scorbut ,  Fr.)  a  disease 
to  which  soldiers  and  seamen  are  pecu- 
liarlv  exposed,  from  eating  salted  meat 
and  drinking  bad  water,  &c.  &cc. 

SCUTAGE,  shield  money,  derived 
from  the  Latin  Scutum.  A  tax  grant¬ 
ed  to  Henry  Ilf.  to  defray  his  expenses 
to  the  Holy  Land. 

sCU  1  AGIO  habendo,  an  ancient- 
writ  lo  tenants  who  held  by  a  knight’s 
service,  to  attend  the  king  to  the  wars. 

SCUTE  or  Canot,  Fr.  any  small 
boat  which  is  used  in  navigation  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  ship  ;  a  skill. 

SCUTUM,  the  Latin  word  for  a 
buckler  or  a  shield,  with  which  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  formerly  armed. 
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It  also  signified  a  target.  The  scutum 
differed  from  the  clypeus,  in  as  much 
that  the  former  was  oval  and  the  latter 
round.  That  which  was  used  among 
the  Grecians  was  sometimes  round,  at 
others  square,  and  not  unfrequently 
oval.  The  scutum,  or  buckler,  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  used,  was  so  large, 
that  the  dead  and  wounded  were  car¬ 
ried  on  it. 

SEA -Boat,  commonly  called  Life- 
Boat,  a  floating  vessel  of  a  particular 
construction,  made  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  persons. 

The  new  invented  life -boat  was 
built  by  Mr.  Towili,  of  Tegnmouth,  in 
Devonshire.  It  is  considered  by  those 
who  have  tried  experiments  with  it,  to 
be  well  calculated  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  intended  for.  She  is  buoyed 
up  by  eight  cases,  four  on  each  side, 
water-tight,  and  independent  of  each 
other.  When  men  are  saved  from  a 
wreck,  and  landed,  the  boat  may  re¬ 
turn,  and  some  tons  of  goods  may  be 
put  in  the  cases,  if  the  sea  will  admit 
of  their  being  taken  out  of  the  wreck¬ 
ed  vessel.  In  a  storm,  the  boat  is  dis¬ 
mantled,  and  rowed  by  fourteen  men, 
who  are  all  fastened  to  their  seats. 
As  the  sea  breaks  into  the  boat,  it  im¬ 
mediately  runs  out  at  her  stern  ports. 
It  is  impossible  to  sink  her.  She  has 
fourteen  life-lines,  the  ends  of  which 
float  with  cork,  by  which  men  that  are 
washed  off  the  wreck  may  hold,  before 
they  can  be  taken  into  the  boat.  She 
brings  before  the  wind,  or  nearly  so, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  men  at  a  time 
from  the  wreck.  She  is  as  manageable 
with  sails  as  any  other  boat  of  her  size. 
The  rudder  is  on  a  new  principle. 
She  has  fourteen  grapplings  for  a 
wreck,  a  room  ten  feet  wide,  water¬ 
tight,  with  copper  ventilators.  The 
whole  of  her  construction  is  entirely 
new. 

Sea -Tight,  (combat  navale,  Fr.)  a 
contest  at  sea,  in  which  the  ships  of 
two  hostile  fleets  come  to  action,  and 
take,  burn,  sink,  or  otherwise  destroy 
one  another.  To  record  the  many 
sea-fights  in  which  this  country  has 
been  engaged,  particularly  with  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  would  occupy 
volumes.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
state,  that,  although  the  majority  ol 
our  military  operations  have  not  been 
equal  to  the  valour  of  our  troops,  our 
naval  contests  have  never  failed  to  an- 
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swer  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  country.  And  yet  a  nation, 
once  as  warlike  as  our  own  upon  the 
ocean,  was  ultimately  stripped  of  its 
proud  ascendancy  by  the  over-ween- 
ing  ambition  of  her  rival.  In  the  se¬ 
cond  naval  action  which  the  Romans 
had  with  the  Carthaginians  during  the 
first  Punic  war,  ^here  were,  on  both 
sides,  upwards  of  290,000  men  en¬ 
gaged  ;  how  trifling  are  modern  sea- 
fights  compared  to  such  engagements  ! 

SEAL,  (Sceau,  Fr.)  the  print  of  a 
coat  of  arms,  or  some  other  device, 
made  in  wax',  and  set  to  any  deed  or 
writing;  also  the  piece  of  metal  on 
which  the  arms,  or  cypher,  is  engra¬ 
ven. 

Privy  Seal,  (Seel  secret  du  Roi, 
Fr.)  the  King’s  seal,  which  is  first  set 
to  such  grants  as  pass  the  great  seal  of 
England. 

The  Lord  nrivy  Seal,  a  great  officer 
who  keeps  the  King’s  privy  seal,  and 
is,  by  office,  next  in  dignity  to  the 
lord  president  of  the  council. 

Flying  Seal,  (Sceau  volant,  Fr.)  an 
impression  made  with  sealing-wax  up¬ 
on  the  outside  cover  of  a  letter,  under 
which  fresh  wax  may  be  put  to  close 
the  envelop.  This  frequently  happens 
in  letters  of  introduction,  &c. 

SEAMAN,  )  a  sailor  ca- 

Able-bodied  Seaman,  $  pable  of  ta¬ 
king  both  helm  and  lead,  having  served 
more  than  seven  years  at  sea.  He  is 
rated  A.  B.  on  board  the  ships  of  war. 
There  is  also  another  description  of 
men  rated  on  board  ships  of  war,  that 
is  between  a  landsman  and  able-bodi¬ 
ed,  and  an  able-bodied  seaman,  called 
an  ordinary  seaman,  who  is  paid  more 
than  the  landsman,  but  not  so  much 
as  the  able-bodied  seaman 

SEAMS,  SEYMS,  in  horses,  are 
certain  clifts  in  their  quarters,  caused 
by  the  dryness  of  the  foot,  or  by  being 
ridden  upon  hard  ground. 

SKANCE,  Fr.  place;  seat;  session. 

Les  quatre  Stances  des  cours  de 
judicature,  Tv.  See  Term. 

To  SEARCH  a  Wound,  (sender  une 
plaie,  Fr.)  to  probe  it. 

To  Search  a  Country,  to  examine 
minutely  all  the  inlets  and  outlets, 
woods,  l  ivers,  &c.  of  a  country  through 
which  an  army  is  to  advance.  All 
columns  ought  to  be  preceded  by  an 
advanced  guard  ;  but,  in  a  country- 
near  the  enemy,  in  order  to  insure  the 
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Safety  of  it,  a  very  strong  and  respect¬ 
able  one  should  he  fornted,  particular¬ 
ly  if  there  is  any  reason  to  imagine  the 
enemv  are  ambuscaded,  or  mean  to 
attack  or  harass  you,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  object  of  your 
movement.  Moris,  le  Comte  Drum¬ 
mond  de  Melford,  a  most  able  tac¬ 
tician,  has,  in  a  treatise  of  cavalry 
published  by  him,  given  a  plan  for 
the  distribution  of  an  advanced  guard, 
shewing  also  how  to  search  the  coun¬ 
try  through  which  the  column  has  to 
pass. 

SEARCHER,  an  instrument  used 
by  the  founders  to  discover  any  flaws 
in  the  bore  of  cannon,  &c.  See 
Proof. 

ToSEASON,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
accustom;  to  enure.  Soldiers  are  fre¬ 
quently  sent  to  Gibraltar  in  order  to 
be  seasoned  for  a  hot  climate. 

SEASONED  Troops,  troops  that 
have  been  accustomed  to  climate,  and 
are  not  so  liable  to  become  the  victims 
of  anyendemical  disorder,  as  raw  men 
must  unavoidably  be.  The  French 
use  the  word  acclimater,  to  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  change  of  climate.  Hence 
troupes  acclimatees,  troops  that  have 
been  seasoned. 

SEASONING  of  Timber  is  the 
preparing  of  timber  for  use,  which  is 
done  in  the  following  manner:  the 
timber  having  been  felled,  Sec.  it  must 
be  laid  up  very  dry  in  an  airv  place, 
yet  out  of  the  wind  and  sun;  some 
persons  say  it  ought  to  be  free  from 
the  extremities  of  the  sun,  wind,  and 
rain;  aim  that  it  may  not  cleave,  but 
dryr  equally,  it  ought  to  be  daubed 
over  with  cow-dung.  It  must  not 
stand  upright,  but  lie  along  one  piece 
upon  another,  interposing  some  short 
blocks  between  them,  to  preserve 
them  from  a  certain  mouldiness,  which 
they  usually  contract  while  they  sweat, 
and*  that  often  produces  a  kind  ot 
fungus,  especially  if  there  are  any  sap¬ 
py  parts  remaining. 

Water  seasoning,  among  wheel¬ 
wrights,  is  particularly  attended  to. 
As  for  the  elm,  though  the  tree  be  fel¬ 
led  never  so  green,  for  sudden  use,  if 
it  be  plunged  four  or  five  times  in  wa¬ 
ter,  especially  salt,  which  is  best,  it  ac¬ 
quires  an  admirable  seasoning,  and 
may  be  immediately  used. 

Timber  is  also  seasoned  by  burying 
it  in  the  earth,  covering  it  with  wheat, 
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or  scorching  it  by  fire ;  especially'  if  it 
be  intendeufor  piles,  &c. 

SEAT  oftTar,  the  country  in  which 
war  is  carrying  on. 

SECANT,  ( steatite ,  Fr.)  a  line 
which  cuts  another,  or  divides  it  Into 
two  parts. 

Secanto/  an  arch,  in  trigonome¬ 
try,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  circle  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tangent. 

Secant  of  an  angle.  Supposing  an 
angle  to  be  terminated  by  a  base  that 
is  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  sides, 
and  that  the  smallest  side  of  the  angle 
be  taken  for  the  radius,  or  whole  sinus, 
the  greatest  of  the  two  sides  of  that 
angle  will  be  its  secant. 

SECOND,  (second,  Fr.)  the  next  in 
order  to  the  first;  the  ordinal  of  two; 
the  next  in  dignity,  place,  or  station. 
The  French  use  the  word  second,  in 
military  matters,  somewhat  ditferent 
from  the  English,  viz. 

Compagnic en Second,  Fr.  this  lite¬ 
rally  means  second  company,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  French  regulations 
it  signifies  a  company  which  consists 
of  half  the  number  of  men,  that  other 
companies  are  composed  of.  This 
w  as,  however,  applied  to  the  cavalry 
only. 

Capitaine  en  Second,  oh  reforme,  en 
pied,  or  Lieutenant  en  Second,  ditto, 
Fr.  are  officers  whose  companies  have 
been  reduced,  but  who  do  duty  in 
others,  and  are  destined  to  fill  up  the 
first  vacancies.  We  have  borrowed 
the  expression,  and  say.  To  be  seconded. 

When  an  officer  is  seconded,  he  re¬ 
mains  upon  full  pay,  his  rank  goes  on, 
and  he  may  purchase  the  next  vacant 
step,  without  being  obliged  to  memo¬ 
rial  in  the  manner  that  a  half-pay  offi¬ 
cer  must.  Should  the  latter  have 
taken  a  difference,  he  will  find  much 
difficulty  in  getting  upon  full  pay,  and 
he  can  only  avail  himself  of  his  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  army  when  the  last  object 
is  accomplished.  So  that  a  seconded 
officer  stands  in  a  more  favourable 
light.  He  is,  besides,  likely  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  vacant  commission  of 
the  regiment  in  which  he  is  seconded. 

Second,  both  i :  English  and 
French,  also  signifies  a  witness  in  a 
duel;  whence 

Prendre  pour  son  Second,  Fr.  to 
take  for  a  second. 

Les  Seconds  dt  cote  ct  tT autre  se 
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sor/t  lues,  Fr.  both  the  seconds  were 
killed,  or  the  seconds  on  each  side 
killed  one  another.  It  was  very  usual 
among  the  French  for  the  seconds  to 
make  common  cause  with  their  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  to  fi^ht  upon  the  decease  of 
the  former. — The  practice  is  out  of 
date. 

To  Second,  (seconder,  Fr.)  to  aid 
or  assist ;  to  support. 

Second  covert  way,  that  beyond 
the  second  ditch.  See  Fortifica¬ 
tion. 

Second  Ditch,  that  made  on  the 
outside  of  the  glacis,  when  the  ground 
is  low,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water. 

Second  Flanc,  Fr.  See  Flank  Ob¬ 
lique  in  Fortification.  x 

Le  Second,  Fr.  the  second  beat  of 
the  drum,  when  troops  are  to  move. — 
See  La  GfeNfcR  a  le. 

SECON  DE,  Fr.  a  thrust  in  fencing, 
which  is  delivered  at  the  outside  of 
the  body  beneath  the  arm,  with  the 
nails  downward. 

SECOURABLE,  Fr.  that  may  be 
relieved,  or  have  succours  thrown  in. 
The  French  say  of  a  fortified  place, 
which  is  invested  at  all  points,  or  so 
blockaded,  that  there  is  neither  egress 
nor  ingress,  quelle  n'est  pas  secourable, 
that  it  cannot  be  relieved,  or  have  suc¬ 
cours  thrown  in. 

SECOURIR  ime place,  Fr.  to  throw 
succours  into  a  besieged  town  or  place. 
It  sometimes  signifies  to  force  an  in¬ 
vesting,  or  attacking,  army  to  raise  the 
siege. 

bECOURS,  Fr.  See  Succour. 

SECRECY,  a  quality  of  the  mind, 
by  which  men  are  enabled  to  keep  to 
themselves  anything  reposed  in  trust, 
or  designs  intended  for  execution.  In 
the  second  volume  of  Polybius,  page 
134,  the  following  sensible  observations 
occur  on  this  head  : 

“  Among  the  many  precautions  to 
which  a  commander  should  attend,  that 
of  observing  secrecy  is  the  principal : 
that  neither  the  joy  which  springs 
from  an  unexpected  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess,  nor  yet  the  dread  of  a  miscar¬ 
riage;  that  neither  friendship  nor  af¬ 
fection  may  prevail  upon  him,  to  com¬ 
municate  his  design  to  any  persons, 
except  to  those  alone  without  whose 
assistance  it  cannot  be  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution:  and  not  even  to  these,  till 
the  time  in  which  their  services  are 
severally  required,  obliges  him  to  dis- 
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close  it.  Nor  is  it  necessary  only, 
that  the  tongue  be  silent,  but  much 
more,  that  the  mind  also  make  not  any 
discovery.  For  it  has  often  happened, 
that  men  who  have  carefully  restrained 
themselves  from  speaking,  have  some¬ 
times,  by  their  countenance  alone,  and 
sometimes  by  their  actions,  very  clear¬ 
ly  manifested  their  designs.” 

In  military  economy,  this  quality  is 
peculiarly  requisite.  It  signifies  fide¬ 
lity  to  a  secret;  taciturnity  inviolate; 
close  silence.  Officers,  in  particular, 
should  be  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  it,  as  the  divulging  of  what  has  been 
confidentially  entrusted  to  them,  espe¬ 
cially  on  expeditions,  might  render  the 
whole  project  abortive.  The  slightest 
deviation  from  it  is  very  justly  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  breach  of  honour,  as  scan¬ 
dalous  conduct,  unbecoming  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman.  In  official  matters, 
the  person,  so  offending,  is  liable  to 
the  severest  punishment  and  penalty. 

The  following  authentic  anecdote 
cannot  be  uninteresting  to  a  military 
reader,  with  respect  to  the  morality  of 
the  thing. 

A  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  service 
having  ingratiated  himself  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia, 
(when  he  was  crowned  Prince  of  Prus¬ 
sia),  Frederick  the  Great  sent  for  him, 
and  accosted  him  in  the  following 
manner:  * 

“  Sir,  I  am  very  happy  my  nephew 
has  made  so  discreet  a  choice,  as  that 
of  selecting  you  for  his  friend;  but 
there  is  a  matter  in  which  you  may 
oblige  me  essentially;  and  that  is,  to 
make  me  acquainted  with  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  his  conduct.  This  will  gratify 
me  much,  and  I  will  take  care  of  your 
promotion.” 

The  lieutenant  bowed  very  respect¬ 
fully,  and  nobly  replied,  “  I  am  sensi¬ 
ble  to  your  majesty’s  mark  of  appro¬ 
bation;  but  it  would  be  dishonourable, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  impossible,  for  me 
to  betray  the  prince’s  secrets.”  He  was 
then  retiring,  when  old  Frederick,  in 
an  altered  tone  of  voice  exclaimed, 

“  Mr.  Lieutenant!  as  you  do  not 
know  how  to  oblige  me,  I  will  now 
teach  you  to  obey  me.  To  Spandau  !” 

The  young  officer  was  immediately 
secured,  and  confined  in  a  prison  of 
that  name,  which  is  in  the  neighbour-- 
hood  of  Berlin. 

We  lament,  that  r.o  great  a  man 
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should  have  tarnished  the  splendour  of 
iiis  character,  by  descending  into  the 
low  temper  of  a  prying  courtier. 

An  ancient  philosopher  has  very 
justly  considered  secrecy  a--  one  of  the  [ 
most  holy  and  sacred  of  mysteries,  i 
Mysteries  were  originally  certain  f.-asts  j 
which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of1 
the  goddess  Ceres;  and  as  the  greatest , 
secrecy  prevailed  on  those  occa  ions, 
the  word  mystery  has  been  applied  to 
everything  hidden,  or  concealed. 

The  greatest  generals  have  always 
been  persuaded  that  those  councils  and 
decisions  are  the  best,  which  are  so 
managed  as  never  to  reach  the  enemy. 
Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonu*  the  Great, 
once  a-kecl  his  father,  on  what  day  he 
meant  to  give  the  enemy  battle:  “  Art 
thou  afra  d  of  not  hearing  the  trumpet 
sound  ?”  was  the  king’s  reply. 

A  general  officer  having  once  put  an 
indiscreet  question  to  Peter  the  Third 
of  Arragon.  that  tnonrach  hastily  ex¬ 
claimed:  “  If  i  kuew  that  my  shirt 
were  privy  to  the  slightest  thought 
which  passes  in  my  imagination,  I 
would  burn  it.” 

The  commander  in  chief  of  an  army 
was  on  his  march  lor  the  execution  of 
a  most  important  enterprize.  One  of 
his  officers  anxiously  sought  to  know 
the  ultimate  object.  The  general,  in¬ 
stead  of  answering  him,  pul  the  follow¬ 
ing  question:  “  Were  I  to  tell  you, 
would  vou  mention  it  to  anybody?’ 
The  officer  having  solemnly  declared 
he  would  not,  the  general  calmly  re¬ 
plied  :  “  I  also  know  how  to  keep  a  se¬ 
cret,  as  weil  as  you.”  I  his  wise  an¬ 
swer  checked  the  indiscretion  ot  the 
officer. 

In  the  history  of  Athens,  there  is  a 
remarkable  instance  ot  this  virtue  re¬ 
corded  of  a  woman  named  Lionna, 
who,  having  been  taken  up  as  one  of ; 
the  conspirators  against  the  reigning1 
tyrant,  refused  to'betray  her  accom- ' 
plices.  She  was  put  to’  the  torture; 
and  after  having  undergone  the  most  I 
excruciating  pain,  began  to  doubt  her 
own  resolution  and  strength  ot  mind, 
and  in  order  to  render  it  impossible 
for  her  to  b  eak  the  secret,  she  cut  out 
her  own  tongue.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  tyrant-,  the  Athenians,  in  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance  of  so  heroic  an  ac- 
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scribed  upon  its  base:  “  Virtue  has  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  sex.”  Which  sen¬ 
tence,  however  honourable  to  one  dis¬ 
tinguished  female,  is  a  tacit  le-son  to 
mankind  with  regard  to  the  caution 
which  ought  to  be  observed  in  all  com¬ 
munications,  on  business,  with  women. 
Commanders  in  chief,  and  all  of¬ 
ficers,  civil  or  military,  cannot  he  too 
much  guarded  in  this  respect.  See 
Syren*. 

SECRET,  (Secret,  Fr.)  Under  this 
word  may  be  considered  the  caution 
and  circumspection  which  every  good 
general  should  observe  during  a  cam¬ 
paign  ;  the  feints  he  may  think  proper 
to  make  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a 
projected  attack ;  and  the  various 
stratagems  to  which  he  may  resort  to 
keep  his  own  intentions  concealed,  and 
to  get  at  those  of  others. 

Secret,  kept  hidden,  not  revealed. 
Hence  secret  expedition,  secret  enter¬ 
prize,  &c.  Secret  articles  of  a  treaty, 
being  the  correlative  words  to  patent 
articles. 

Secret,  Fr.  The  French  use  this 
word  in  the  same  sense  that  we  do, 
which  signifies,  figuratively,  a  certain 
skill  or  aptitude  in  one  general,  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  penetrate  into  the  latent  de¬ 
signs  of  another,  who  may  be  opposed 
to" him.  This  also  holds  good  in  poli¬ 
tics.  Hence,  le  plus  grand  secret  de 
l' art  militaire  et  de  la  politique,  est  de 
savoir  bien  Studier,  et  bien  penetrer,  les 
actions  et  les  desseins  de  son  adversaire; 
the  greatest  secret  in  war,  as  well  as 
in  politics,  consists  in  being  able  to 
study  with  correctness,  and  to  pene¬ 
trate  with  certainly,  not  only  the  ac¬ 
tions,  but  also  the  designs  of  an  adver¬ 
sary. 

La  par  tie  Secrette  cT  une  armee, 
Fr.  that  particular  branch  of  corre¬ 
spondence  and  communication  in  an 
army,  by  which  secret  intelligence  is 
obtained  respecting  the  movements 
and  operations  of  an  enemy.  Sec. 

This  species  of  service  constitutes  an 
important  branch  of  military  policy 
among  the  French  ;  particularly  at  the 
present  momentous  epoch.  Although 
the  natural  bluntness,  we  may  say  ho¬ 
nesty,  of  an  Englishman,  may  revolt  at 
the  very  idea  of  acting  with  duplicity, 
it  should  nevertheless  be  remembered, 
that  when  nations  are  brought  into 


tion,  erected  a  statue  to  her  memory’, 
in  the  shape  of  a  lioness  without  a  hostile  contact,  and  their  very  ex 
tongue,  with  the  following  sentence  insistence  may  depend  upon  the  issue  ol 
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their  strength,  the  morality  of  indivi¬ 
duals  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy 
of  nations. 

Secret,  Fr.  the  spot  chosen  by  the 
captain  of  a  fire-ship  to  apply  the'sati- 
cisson  of  communication. 

Secret  Expedition.  Those  are  of¬ 
ten  called  such,  whichin  factare  known 
to  the  enemy  before  they  are  put  into 
execution;  they  should  never  be  com¬ 
municated  to  any  other  than  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  troops  and  the  first  na¬ 
val  officer,  until  they  are  in  absolute 
readiness  to  act,  and  but  a  few  hours 
before  the  enterprise  is  put  in  execu¬ 
tion:  no  officer  being  allowed  to  open 
his  instructions  until  he  is  either  at  his 
destination,  or  at  sea.  See  Expedi¬ 
tion. 

SECRETAIRE,  Fr.  the  clerk  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the 
old  French  service  was  so  called.  He 
acted  likewise  as  quarter-master  Ser¬ 
jeant,  and  was  styled  musterschrieber. 

Secretaire  general  d'artillerie, 
Fr.  a  place  of  trust,  which,  during  the 
French  monarchy,  was  in  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the jrrand  master. 

SECRETARY  at  iVar,  (secretaire 
de  guerre,  Fr.)  the  first  civil  officer 
next  to  the  minister  of  the  war  depart¬ 
ment.  All  military  matters  that  are  of 
a  pecuniary  nature,  rest  with  the  se¬ 
cretary  at  war. 

Military  Secretary,  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  a  confidential  person,  who  is 
attached  to  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  British  forces,  and  who  does  the 
official  business  of  the  army,  as  far  as 
respects  the  rank  and  precedence  of 
officers,  &c.  It  is  his  duty  to  receive 
communications,  memorials,  ami  other 
documents  appertaining  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branches  of  the  service,  and  to  lay 
them  before  the  commander  in  chief, 
without  favour  or  affection.  He  has 
also  fixed  days  and  hours  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  military  men;  whose  cases  he 
listens  to  with  candour,  and  to  whom 
he  behaves  with  the  becoming  firmness 
of  a  soldier,  without  deviating  from  the 
conciliating  manners  of  a  gentleman. 
A  military  secretary  should  be  well 
versed  in  every  sort  of  military  reading, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  military  duty,  and  capable  of 
the  most  ready  combination  of  theory 
and  practice.  All  memorials,  &e.to  be 
addressed  for  the  commander  in  chief, 
are  to  be  sent  under  cover  to  his  public 
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or  official  secretary,  at  the  commander 
in  chief’s  office.  Horse  Guards. 

Military  Secretary  on  Expedi¬ 
tions,  an  experienced  officer,  who  is 
selected  from  the  staff  of  the  line,  or 
from  the  army  at  large,  to  accompany 
a  general  officer  who  has  the  charge  of 
some  important  expedition.  He  ought, 
in  addition  to  the  qualities  above  re¬ 
cited,  to  be  also  well  versed  in  foreign 
languages,  and  have  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  geography,  &c. 

Secretary  and  aide-de-camp,  the 
confidential  aide-de-camp  of  a  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  or  general  officer,  is 
usually  so  called. 

Secretary  of  State,  (secretaire 
d'etat,  Fr.)  This  officer,  independent 
of  his  civil  capacity,  has  so  far  an  inti¬ 
mate  connexion  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  that  many  of  its  es¬ 
sential  branches  must  necessarily  pass 
through  him.  It  is  his  duty,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  to  lay  before  the  king  the  names 
of  all  persons  recommended  to  hold 
commissions  in  the  militia.  He  must 
likewise  cause  copies  of  the  several 
qualifications,  which  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  hi  rn  by  the  clerks  of  the 
peace,  or  their  deputies,  to  be  annually 
laid  before  both  houses  of  parliament. 
This  clause,  we  believe,  has  lately  been 
dispensed  with,  as  well  as  a  foregoing 
one,  which  enacts  that  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  of  every  county,  riding,  and 
place,  shall  enter  the  qualifications 
transmitted  to  him  upon  a  roll,  and 
shall  cause  to  be  inserted  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gazette,  the  dates  of  the  commis¬ 
sions,  and  names  and  rank  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
officers  in  whose  room  they  are  ap¬ 
pointed;  in  like  manner  as  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  army  are  published  from 
the  war-office,  i  he  expense  of  such 
insertion  in  the  Gazette,  foreach  com¬ 
mission,  is  likewise  directed  to  be  char¬ 
ged  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  rid¬ 
ing,  or  place.  For  particulars,  see  the 
last  edition  of  Regimental  Companion. 

To  SECRETE,  to  hide;  to  keep  pri¬ 
vate;  to  harbour;  to  conceal,  &c. — 
By  the  Articles  of  War  it  is  provided, 
that  if  any  person  shall  harbour,  con¬ 
ceal,  or  assist  any  deserter  from  his 
Majesty’s  service,  knowing  him  to  be 
such,  the  person,  so  offending,  shall 
forfeit,  for  every  such  offence,  the  sum 
of  five  pounds. 

Fairs  SECTE  a  part,  Fr.  tq  main- 
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tain  singular  opinions  respecting  mili¬ 
tary  or  civil  things. 

SECTION,  ( section ,  Fr.)  from  the 
Latin  word  sect  in,  which  is  derived  from 
seco,  to  cut,  a  part  of  a  thing  divided, 
or  the  division  itself.  Such  particularly 
are  the  subdivisions  of  a  chapter,  cal¬ 
led  also  paragraphs  and  articles.  Some¬ 
times  we  find  the  term  section  divided 
into  articles;  as  in  the  Articles  of  War. 
The  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  British  army,  are  divided 
into  parts,  and  each  part  subdivided 
into  heads  or  sections  of  explanation. 
So  that  when  an  officer  reads  the  higher 
tactics  under  Battalion  and  Line,  and 
wants  any  specific  explanation,  he  must 
refer  to  the  section.  The  Drill,  or  in¬ 
struction  of  the  recruit,  is  explained  in 
forty  sections,  which  constitute  the  1st 
part.  The  instruction  and  various 
operations  of  the  Company  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  26'5  sections,  which  form 
the  2d  part. 

The  several  operations,  &c.  which 
belong  to  a  battalion  when  it  acts  sing¬ 
ly,  or  in  line  with  others,  are  explained 
in  103  sections,  which  form  the  3d 
part.  And  the  principal  circumstances 
relative  to  the  movements  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  line,  are  explained  in  32  sec¬ 
tions,  which  constitute  the  4th  part,  or 
the  line.  All  of  which  have  been  com¬ 
piled  and  arranged,  with  much  skill 
and  accuracy,  by  General  Sir  David 
Dundas. 

Section,  a  certain  proportion  of  a 
battalion  or  company,  when  it  is  told 
off  for  military  movements  and  evolu¬ 
tions.  It  is  stated  in  the  Rules  and 
Regulations,  that  a  section  should  ne¬ 
ver  be  tess  than  five  files.  This  rule, 
however,  is  not  absolute,  as  we  find  in 
another  part  of  the  Regulations,  that  a 
section  may  consist  of  four  files.  This 
relates  to  the  infantry;  the  cavalrv  is 
not  told  off  into  sections,  but  into 
ranks  by  threes.  The  French  use  the 
word  section  for  the  same  puspose; 
but  their  sections  are  stronger  than 
our’s.  We  generally  divide  a  compa¬ 
ny  into  two  sub-divisions,  and  each 
subdivision  into  two  sections;  and  for 
the  convenience  of  marching  through 
narrow  ground,  these  sections  are  fre¬ 
quently  reduced  to  three,  or  even  two, 
files  in  front.  The  French  form  their 
companies  into  platoons,  and  divide 
their  platoons  into  two  sections,  so  that 
their  sections  are  equal  to  our  subdivi¬ 
sions. 
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Section,  in  mathematics,  signifies 
the  cutting  of  one  plane  by  another; 
or  a  solid  by  a  plane. 

Section  of  a  building,  in  architec¬ 
ture,  is  understood  of  the  profile  and 
delineation  of  its  heights  and  depths, 
raised  on  a  plane,  as  if  the  fabric  were 
cut  asunder  to  discover  the  inside. 

Conic  Section,  (sect in •,  conique, 
Fr.)  is  the  figure  made  by  the  solid  bo¬ 
dy  of  a  cone  being  supposed  to  be  cut 
by  a  plane.  These  sections  are  gene¬ 
rally  distinguished  by  four  separate 
names;  viz.'  circle,  ellipsis,  hyperbola, 
and  parabola. 

SECTOR,  (secleur,  Fr.)  a  mathema¬ 
tical  instrument  of  great  use  in  finding 
the  proportion  between  quantities  of 
the  same  kind;  as  between  lines  and 
lines,  surfaces  and  surfaces,  &c.  for 
which  reason  the  French  call  it  the 
compass  of  proportion. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  sector, 
above  common  scales,  &c.  is,  that  it  is 
adapted  to  all  radii,  and  all  scales. 
The  sector  is  founded  on  the  fourth 
proposition  of  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid. 
The  sector  consists  of  two  equal  legs, 
or  rules  of  brass,  &c.  riveted  together, 
but  so  as  to  move  easily  on  the  rivet; 
on  the  faces  of  the  instrument  are 
placed  several  lines;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  the  line  of  equal  parts,  line 
of  chords,  line  of  sines,  lineof  tangents, 
line  of  secants,  lineof  polygons,  and 
line  of  rhumbs. 

Sector  of  a  circle,  (Secleur  de  cer- 
cle,  Fr)  a  portion  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  two  radii,  or  semidiameters,  and 
the  arc  of  the  circle,  making  an  angle 
at  the  center;  and  an  arch  or  part  of 
the  circumference. 

Sector  of  a  sphere,  (Secteur  dune 
sphere,  Fr.)  is  the  conic  solid,  whose 
vertex  ends  in  the  center  of  the  sphere, 
and  its  base  is  a  segment  of  the  same 
sphere. 

SECULAR,  (Seculaire,  Fr.) belong¬ 
ing  to  the  space  of  one  hundred  years. 

Secular  games,  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  solemn  feasts,  celebrated  at  the 
end  of  every  age,  or  one  hundred  years. 

SECUNDANS,  in  mathematics,  an 
infinite  series  or  rank  of  numbers, 
which  begin  from  nothing,  and  proceed 
as  the  squares  of  numbers  in  arithme¬ 
tical  proportion;  a«,  0,  2,  4,  y,  16,  25, 
56,  4y,  64,  See. 

SECUNDARY,  an  officer  next  un¬ 
der  the  chief  officer. 

To  SECURE,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
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preserve,  to  keep,  to  make  certain ;  as 
to  secure  a  place,  to  secure  a  conquest. 
In  the  management  of  the  firelock,  it 
signifies  to  bring  it  to  a  certain  position, 
by  which  the  locks  are  secured  against 
rain.  Hence 

Secure  arms!  a  word  of  command 
which  is  given  to  troops  who  are  under 
arms  in  wee  weather.  To  bring  your 
firelock  to  the  secure,  1st.  throw  your 
right  hand  briskly  up,  and  place  it  un¬ 
der  the  cock,  keeping  the  piece  steady 
in  the  same  position. 

2d.  Quit  the  butt  with  the  left  hand, 
and  seize  the  firelock  with  it  at  the  swell, 
bringing  the  elbow  close  down  upon 
the  lock;  the  right  hand  kept  fast  in 
this  motion,  aud  the  piece  still  upright. 

3d.  Quit  the  right  hand,  and  bring 
it  down  your  right  side,  throwing  the 
firleock  nimbly  down  to  the  secure;  the 
left  hand  in  a  line  with  the  waist-belt. 
In  order  to  shoulder  from  the  secure, 
you  must,  1st,  bring  the  firelock  up  to 
a  perpendicular  line,  seizing  it  with  the 
right  hand  under  the  cock. 

2d.  Quit  the  left  hand,  and  place 
it  strong  upon  the  butt. 

3d.  Quit  the  right  hand,  and  bring 
it  smartly  down  the  right  side. 

Secure  arms  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
new  manual. 

Government  SECURITIES.  Under 
this  term  may  be  comprehended  the 
following  negociable  and  convertible 
property: 

Exchequer  Bills  are  issued  by  govern¬ 
ment  under  acts  of  parliament,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  revenue  of  the  current 
year.  They  bear  an  interest  per  diem, 
specified  in  the  body  of  each  bill.  This 
interest  has  varied.  The  interest  on 
the  bills  last  issued  is  threepence  far¬ 
thing  per  diem  oneach hundred  pounds- 
Exchequer  bills  are  usually  either  of 
100/.  200/.  500/.  or  1000/.  value  each; 
payable  to  bearer,  and  requiring  nei¬ 
ther  assignment  norendorsement.  They 
are  usually  paid  off  about  one  year  af¬ 
ter  their  issue;  of  this,  due  notice  is 
given  in  the  Gazette  and  newspapers. 
Upon  these  occasions,  the  owners  of 
them,  or  their  bankers  and  agents,  at¬ 
tend  at  the  Exchequer  Office  where 
they  receive  the  interest  (property  tax 
deducted)  and  the  principal,  either  in 
cash  or,  new  bills,  at  their  own  option. 
Exchequer  bills  are  most  eligible  secu¬ 
rities,  on  account  of  the  certainty  and 
expedition  with  which  they  can  be 
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converted  into  cash;  and  seem  parti¬ 
cularly  worthy  the  notice  of  military 
officers,  who  are  desirous  of  depositing 
in  their  agent’s  hands  a  sum  applicable 
to  the  purchase  of  promotion,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  an  intermediate  in¬ 
terest. 

It  is  here  well  to  remark,  that  when 
an  officer,  who  is  possessed  of  exche¬ 
quer  bills,  is  ordered  abroad,  he  should 
not  omit  depositing  them  in  the  hands 
of  his  agent,  or  of  some  person  holding 
his  power  of  attorney,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  cashed  or  renewed. 

India  Bonds  are  not  goverument  se¬ 
curities,  but  scarcely  less  negociable 
than  exchequer  bills.  They  are  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  least  India  Company,  bear 
a  nett  interest  of  51.  per  cent,  (the  Com¬ 
pany  paying  its  own  property  tax)  and 
regularly  paid  in  March  and  Septem¬ 
ber  at  the  India  House.  They  are  ne¬ 
ver  due,  but  are  always  taken"  as  cash 
by  the  India  Company  in  payment  of 
duties,  merchandize,  &c. 

Navy  Bills  are  bills  of  exchang# 
drawn,  at  90  days  date,  on  the  treasu¬ 
rer  of  the  navy.  They  bear  an  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5/.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
which  is  expressed  in  the  bill,  and 
forms  part,  of  the  total  sum  paid  at 
maturity  of  the  bill. 

Victualling  Bills.  See  Navy  Bills. 

Treasury  Bills,  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  on  the  lords  of  the  treasury  at 
various  dates.  They  are  frequently 
drawn  from  foreign  stations,  by  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  commanders,  ambassa¬ 
dors,  envoys,  consuls,  the  heads  of  the 
commissariat.  They  are  usually  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Bills  on  the  Paymaster  General,  bills 
of  exchange  drawn  by  officers,  or 
others,  for  public  services  of  a  military 
nature,  on  the  paymasters  general  of 
the  forces,  at  various  dates,  and  usually 
accepted  by  the  accomptant  general, 
or  cashier,  at  the  Ray  Office,  Horse 
Guards. 

The  above  four  different  descriptions 
of  bills  are  all  discountable,  and  sel¬ 
dom  declined  (when  within  65  days  of 
maturity;  by  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
any  amount. 

Ordnance  Debentures  are  securities 
j  of  a  very  different  description.  They 
are  not  negociable  or  discountable. 
They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
official  acknowledgements  of  a  debt 
pavable  at  some  remote  time,  when  it 
6  F 


may  suit  the  arrangements  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  board.  Notice  is  usually  sent 
to  the  holders  of  debentures  when  they 
may  attend  for  payment,  but  instances 
have  occurred  when  such  attendances 
have  been  fruitless.  This,  however, 
we  presume,  will  be  remedied  ;  as  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  man  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  that  the  mere  admission  of 
a  claim  does  not  constitute  property, 
or  afford  those  facilities  of  negociation 
which  are  the  main  springs  of  com¬ 
merce. 

SECUTORES,  or  Sequutores,  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  gladiators,  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  who,  being  armed  with 
a  helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  sword,  or  a 
leaden  mace,  encountered  the  retiarii. 
The  latter  stood  always  upon  the  defen¬ 
sive,  and  only  watched  an  opportunity 
to  throw'  a  net  over  their  antagonist,  in 
order  to  destroy  him  with  a  pitchfork : 
whicli  was  the  only  weapon  the  Retiarii 
used. 

SliDENTAIRE,  Fr.  stationary. 

Troupes  Sedest  aires,  Fir.  station¬ 
ary  troops.  Thus  the  national  guards 
in  France,  who  do  duty  in  the  several 
garrison  towns,  are  called  gardes  tiati- 
7m ales  sedenlaires,  in  contradiction  to 
colonnes  mobiles,  or  moveable  columns. 
The  latter  are  sometimes  called  troupes 
enactivite,  troops  on  service. 

SEDITION,  ( Sedition ,  reroltc,  e- 
meute,  Fr.)  mutiny,  strife,  popular  tu¬ 
mult,  uproar. 

Solon,  the  celebrated  lawgiver,  made 
a  rule  which  rendered  all  persons  infa¬ 
mous  who  stood  neuter  in  a  sedition. 
This  good  and  wise  man  thought,  in¬ 
deed,  that  no  individual  ought  to  be 
insensible  with  regard  to  his  country, 
fior  value  himself  on  providing  tor  his 
own  security,  by  refusing  to  share  the 
distresses  of  the  public;  but  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  a  just  cause,  he  judged  that  a 
good  citizen  should  bravely  run  all  ha¬ 
zards,  rather  than  remain  an  inactive 
spectator. 

To  SEE,  in  a  military  sense,  to  have 
practical  knowledge  of  a  thing;  as  to 
see  service  The  French  use  the  word 
servir  alone. 

To  See  a  Regiment ,  to  pass  a  regi¬ 
ment  in  review,  as  a  general  officer 
does. 

SEELING.  A  horse  is  said  to  seel, 
when,  upon  his  eye-brows,  there  grow 
white  hairs,  mixed  with  those  oi  his 
natural  colour,  about  the  breadth  of  a 


farthing,  which  is  a  sure  mark  of  old 

age. 

To  have  SEEN  n  shot  fired,  a  figura¬ 
tive  expression  in  the  British  service, 
signifying  to  have  been  in  action  ;  also 
to  have  been  in  fire. 

SEER,  a  piece  of  iron  which  the 
trigger  acts  upon  in  the  lock.  This 
word  is  sometimes  written  cear,  but  we 
think  it  is  more  properly  derived  from 
the  French  scrrer,  to  close,  to  hold 
fast,  to  keep  firm. 

Seer,  Ind.  a  weight  nearly  equal  to 
a  pound. 

SEESAR,  Ind  the  dewy  season. 

SEEARISH,  Ind.  a  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

SEEPEEYA,  Ind.  a  triangle  to  which 
culprits  are  tied  to  be  flogged. 

SEFFY,  Ind.  a  dynasty  of  Persia. 

SEGBANS,  horsemen  among  the 
Turks,  who  have  care  of  the  baggage 
belonging  to  cavalry  regiments. 

SEGMENT,  (Segment.  Fr.)  gene¬ 
rally  signifies  a  piece  cut  otT  from  some¬ 
thing. 

Segment  of  a  circle,  (Segment  de 
cercle,  Fr.)  in  geometry,  is  a  figure, 
terminated  by  a  right  line,  less  than  the 
diameter  and"  circumference  ;  or  it  is  a 
figure  contained  between  a  chord  and 
an  arch  of  the  same  circle. 

Segment  of  a  sphere,  ( Segment  de 
sphere,  Fr.)  in  mathematics:  this  is 
also  called  section  of  a  sphere,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  portion  of  it  cut  off  by  a 
plane,  in  any  part  except  the  center, 
so  that  the  base  of  such  segment  must 
always  be  a  circle,  and  its  surface  a 
part  of  that  of  the  sphere;  the  whole 
segment  being  either  greater  or  less 
than  an  hemisphere. 

SEJA,  Ind.  a  fenced  terrace. 

SEiLLURE,  Sillage,  eau,  houage, 
on  ouiachc,  Fr.  terms  used  among  the 
French  to  express  the  way  a  ship 
makes;  it  corresponds  with  our  naval 
word  wake. 

SEJOUR,  Fr.  a  halting  day;  such 
as  is  usually  marked  out  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  at  war,  when  troops  are  on  their 
march  in  the  interior  of  a  country;  or 
by  the  general  of  an  army,  when  they 
are  in  the  field.  In  a  nuval  sense,  it 
signifies  the  time  that  a  ship  remains  in 
port 

SEIN,  Fr.  in  themidst.  The  French 
say  figuratively,  porter  la  guerre  dans 
le  sein  d  un  royaume ;  to  carry  war  into 
the  heart  of  a  kingdom.  Au  sein  da 
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ies  soldats,  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers;  , ' 
au  sein  de  su  famille ,  in  the  midst  ot 
his  family. 

SEING  Manuel,  Fr.  sign  manual. 

SEL,  Fr.  salt.  Before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789,  the  French  troops  were  ' 
allowed  a  specific  quantity  of  salt,  ; 
which  was  regularly  accounted  for  at  j 
the  hack  of  the  muster-rolls. 

Mel ,  Fr.  The  salt  used  in  the  ar-  ' 
tillery  is  lixivial,  and  of  a  fixed  quality,  i 
It  is  extracted  from  salt  petre,  and  must  i 
be  thoroughly  waslied,  as  no  saltpetre 
can  be  good  which  has  the  least  saline, 
or  greasy  particle  about  it.  1 

SELENDERS  are  chops,  or  mangy 
sores,  in  the  bending  of  a  horse’s  hough, 
as  the  malenders  are  in  the  knees. 

To  SELECT,  to  choose  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  others  rejected. 

SELECTION,  the  act  of  choosing 
in  preference  to  others  rejected  ;  hence 
selection  of  officers  to  act  upon  the 
staff,  &c.  In  which  case  merit  only 
ought  to  be  the  guiding  principle. 

SELF,  ( Soi-m&me ,  Fr.)  one’s  own 
person. 

Self -confident.  See  Vanity. 

S  e  l  r -sufficient.  See  Vanity. 

SELFISHNESS,  a  narrow,  mean, 
and  unmanly  regard  for  one’s  own  in¬ 
terest  only;  a  quality  incompatible 
■with  the  fine  feelings  and  the  high  no 
tions  of  an  officer. 

SEL1CTAR,  a  Turkish  sabre. 

SELION,  ( Sillon ,  Fr.)  a  ridge  of  land 
which  lies  between  two  furrows. 

To  SELL,  to  dispose  of  for  a  price. 

To  Sell  out,  a  term  generally  used 
when  an  officer  is  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  service;  selling  or  disposing 
of  his  commission  or  commissions.  It 
is  the  correlative  word  to  buy  in.  Of¬ 
ficers  who  have  purchased  or  bought, 
are  usually  allowed  to  sell.  But  much 
depends  upon  the  interest  or  good  luck 
of  the  individual,  with  respect  to  the 
advantages  which  are  derived  from  this 
traffic.  It  sometimes  happens,  that 
an  officer,  who  has  only  perhaps  bought 
one  commission,  and  has  risen  to  the 
top  of  the  regiment,  is  permitted  to 
get  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  steps; 
and  he  is  fortunate  indeed,  if  the  step 
lie  purchased  was  the  first,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  cheapest.  During  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  a  great  check  had  been 
put  to  the  enormous  abuses  which  were 
practised  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
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war.  But  it  will  require  more  than 
Herculean  labour  to  keep  this  military 
Augean  stable  clean,  so  long  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  bargain  and  sale  prevails. 

To  Sell  at  the  Regulation,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  regulated  price  of  a  commis¬ 
sion.  A  commission  is  sometimes  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  sold  at  the  regulation  for 
the  benefit  of  an  individual,  whose 
children  have  fallen  in  the  service;  and 
it  sometimes  happens,  that  individuals 
are  obliged  to  quit  the  army  without 
being  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
market.  Thus  some  officers,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war, 
were  ordered  by  his  Majesty  to  retire 
from  the  service,  taking  the  regulated 
prices  of  their  several  commissions, 
on  account  of  their  political  opinions. 
Among  others,  the  late  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  of  the  54th  regiment;  the 
present  Lord  Semple,  of  the  guards; 
and  John  BelLenden  Gawler,  of  the  life 
guards,  were  particularly  marked. 

SELLA  imper  at  or  ia  vel  castrensis,  a 
chair  of  state,  made  of  carved  ivory, 
which  the  Roman  generals  used  in  the 
field,  and  which  was  afterwards  con¬ 
verted  into  the  Imperial  throne. 

SELLANDER,  a  dry  scab  in  a 
horse’s  hoof,  or  pastern. 

SELLE,  Fr.  a  saddle.  See  Boute- 
selle. 

Selle  rase,  Fr.  a  saddle  without  a 
bow, 

Selle  d  arcon,  Fr  a  bow-saddle. 

Fut  de  Selle,  Fr.  See  Tree  of 
a  Saddle. 

SELLER1E,  Fr.  a  place  appropri¬ 
ated  for  horse  harness. 

SELLEJTE,  Fr.  a  stool;  also  a  pad,  ' 
or  saddle,  for  a  cart-horse.  Likewise 
a  stool  on  which  the  prisoner  sits,  in 
foreign  countries,  during  his  trial. 

Sellette,  Fr.  in  mechanics,  a  piece 
of  wood  placed  near  the  top  of  the  pin 
of  an  engine,  or  machine,  upon  which 
two  hold-fasts  are  fixed  that  sustain 
the  cross  beam  which  carries  the  pul- 
lies- 

SELLS,  in  architecture,  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz.  Ground  Sells,  which  are  the 
lowest  pieces  of  timber,  in  a  timber 
building,  on  which  the  whole  super¬ 
structure  is  erected;  and  Window  Sells, 
(formerly  called  window  soils)  which 
are  the  bottom  pieces  in  a  window 
frame. 

SEMBLABLES,  Fr.  in  geometry, 
similar,  alike,  equal.  This  term,  is  ag- 
6  F  2 
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plied  lo  any  two  figures,  the  sides  of 
one  of  which  correspond  wilh  the  sides  i 
oftlie  other,  and  are  always  in  the  same  J 
ratio.  So  that  Semblable,  or  alike, 
only  means,  in  this  sense,  equal.  Two 
circles,  though  unequal  in  their  sizes, 
may  still  be  alike;  tiiat  is,  their  several 
parts  may  agree  according  to  a  certain 
ratio. 

SEMELLE,  Fr.  lee-board. 

Semelle,  Fr.  asort  of  beam  upon 
which  certain  parts  of  a  roof  are  kept 
together,  in  order  lo  prevent  them  from 
widening  out. 

Semelle  d'elaie,  Fr.  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  which  is  laid  beneath  the  foot  of  a 
prop,  &c. 

Semelle,  Fr.  in  artillery,  the  end 
of  a  thick  plank,  which  is  laid  between 
the  two  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage,  and 
upon  which  the  cannon  rests. 

Les  SEMELLES,  Fr.  the  axle-trees 
belonging  to  the  carriage  of  a  gun. 
The  French  also  call  them  les  aissieux. 

SEMESTRE,  Fr.  This  word  lite¬ 
rally  signifies  a*lerm  of  six  months; 
but  it  is  generally  understood  to  ex¬ 
press  any  term  of  leave  of  absence 
which  is  granted  to  officers,  or  soldiers. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  means  fur¬ 
lough. 

SEMESTRIER,  Fr.  This  term 
comes  from  the  word  Semes  tre,  and 
signifies  the  person  who  has  leave  of 
absence,  or  who  goes  on  furlough. 

SEMICIRCLE,  part  of  a  circle  di¬ 
vided  by  the  diameter. 

SEMIDIAMETER,  half  of  the  line 
which  divides  a  circle  into  two  equal 
parts. 

Semidiameter  of  the  globe  of  com¬ 
pression,  in  mining.  This  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  center  of  the  chamber 
of  the  mine,  to  the  circumference  of  the 
excavation,  made  by  the  t  x plosion,  or 
springing,  of  the  mine,  and  is  estimated 
to  be  equal  to  the  hypothenuse  cf  a 
right  angled  triangle,  whose  other  two 
sides' are  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
the  semidiameter  of  the  excavation. 

SEMIORDINATE,  a  line  drawn  at 
light  angles  to  be  bisected  by  the  axis, 
and  extending  from  one  side  of  the 
section  to  the  other. 

VieiUe  SEM  FIXER  NEELE,  Fr.  the 
old  trot. 

SENAU,  Fr.  a  small  skill,  or  tender, 
calculated  for  quick  sailing. 

SENESCHAL,  Fr.  T  his  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  titles  or  dignities 
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I  which  were  attached  to  those  indivi¬ 
duals  that  undertook  the  command  of 
j  armies,  when  the  Kings  of  France,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  second  race,  ceased  to 
go  in  person.  The  SenLchal  was  se¬ 
lected  by  the  sovereign  from  among 
j  those  vassals  and  subjects,  who  were 
highest  in  nobility,  and  were  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  rank,  wealth,  and 
talents.  The  title  of  grand  Sinechal  of 
France  was  first  created  by  Lotharius, 
in  923,  and  conferred  upon  Geoffrey, 
Count  of  Anjou,  surnamed  grisegon- 
nelle.  This  rank,  or  situation,  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  attached  to  the  Count 
of  Anjou,  until  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  in  whom  it  was  extinguish¬ 
ed  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
France,  in  1121.  The  grand  sene- 
chal  likewise  exercised  the  functions 
of  Lord  Steward  of  the  King’s  house¬ 
hold;  having  under  him  several  subor¬ 
dinate  senechals,  who  also  held  places 
of  considerable  trust.  These  were  cal¬ 
led  Setiichaux  de  France,  Senechals  of 
France. 

SENECHALE,  Fr.  the  seneschal’s 
wife  or  lady. 

SEN S-dessus-dessous,  Fr.  topsy-tur¬ 
vy. 

Sen s -devanl-derriere,  I'r.  wrongway. 

SENIORITY,  in  military  matters, 
is  the  difference  of  time  betwixt  the 
raising  of  two  regiments,  whereby  the 
one  is  said  to  be  so  much  senior  to  the 
other.  All  regiments  take  place  ac¬ 
cording  to  seniority  in  numerical  or¬ 
der.  The  difference  of  time  betwixt 
the  dates  of  two  commissions  of  offi¬ 
cers,  makes  the  one  senior  to  the  other; 
and  all  otficers  of  the  same  rank,  roll 
by  the  seniority  of  their  commissions. 

The  seniority  of  a  regiment  or  bat¬ 
talion  supersedes  the  standing  of  an 
individual  in  the  army,  being  wholly 
distinct  from  each  other  with  respect 
to  rank.  A  regiment  for  instance,  may 
have  three  battalions,  and  be  thus 
commanded  ; — 1st  battalion  by  a  ma¬ 
jor-general,  2d  battalion  by  a  lieute¬ 
nant-general,  and  the  third  again  by  a 
full  general;  or  to  make  the  case  as  it 
really  existed  during  the  late  war,  the 
first  and  second  battalions  shall  be 
commanded  by  a  major-general  and  a 
lieutenant-general,  the  latter  having 
the  youngest  battalion,  Should  the 
second  battaliou  be  reduced,  the  se¬ 
nior  officer  with  respect  to  rank  in  the 
army,  goes  to- the  right  about,  and  the 
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junior  remains  full  colonel  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  battalion;  being  senior  in  regi¬ 
mental  rank.  It  must  likewise  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  in  the  line  of  battle,  offi¬ 
cers  are  posted  according  to  the  seni¬ 
ority  o'f  their  regiments.  So  that,  in 
the  case  adduced,  the  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral  would  be  commanded  by  the  ma¬ 
jor-general. 

SENSE,  understanding;  soundness 
of  faculties;  strength  of  natural  rea¬ 
son.  i 

Common  SENSE,  that  genuine  fa¬ 
culty  of  the  mind  which  is  not  diverted 
from  any  rational  pursuit,  by  relined 
ideas.  According  to  Bailey,  common 
sense  consists  of  those  general  notions 
arising  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  which 
they  apprehend  things  after  the  same 
manner. 

Pope  has  said,  speaking  of  the  senses 
that  common  sense  is  fairly  worth  the 

seven. 

Sense  of  duty,  an  affection  of  the 
mind  which  governs  the  actions  of 
men,  according  to  the  principles  of 
what  they  feel  they  ought  to  do. 

Sense  of  honour,  a  line  feeling,  by 
which  men  of  spirit  and  delicacy  are 
governed,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
groveling  motives  by  which  mean  and 
selfish  creatures  are  actuated. 

SENSIBLE,  /’’/•.susceptible;  liable 
to  take  a  quick  impression,  and  to  im¬ 
bibe  a  spirit  of  resentment. 

Trop  Sensible,  Fr.  too  suscepti¬ 
ble;  too  much  alive  to  outward  ap¬ 
pearances.  See  Susceptible. 

SENSUALIST,  one  devoted  to  cor¬ 
poral  pleasures,  generally  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  mental  faculties  ;  an  animal 
of  this  sort  is,  perhaps,  less  adapted  to 
a  military  life,  than  almost  any  other 
in  creation. 

SENTENCE,  decision;  determi¬ 
nation;  final  judgment.  There  is  an 
appeal  allowed  from  the  sentence  of  a 
regimental  court-martial  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  a  general  one,  in  pecuniary 
matters. 

To  Sentence  a  thousand  lashes,  to 
pass  judgment  upon  a  man,  by  wnich 
he  is  liable  to  receive  that  specific 
number  of  lashes.  When  the  sentence 
proceeds  from  a  general  court-martial, 
the  king  only  can  remit  the  punish¬ 
ment;  in  regimental  ca^s  the  total  re¬ 
mission,  or  mitigation,  rests  with  the 
commanding  officer. 

SENTINEL, }  from  the  Latin  sen- 

SENTRY,  5  tio,  or  more  properly 
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from  the  Italian  sentinella,  is  a  private 
soldier,  placed  in  some  post,  to  watch 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  to  prevent 
surprizes,  to  stop  such  as  would  pass 
without  order,  or  being  discovered  who 
they  are.  Sentries  are  placed  before 
the  arms  of  all  guards,  at  the  tents  and 
doors  of  general  officers,  colonels  of 
regiments,  &c. 

All  sentries  are  to  be  vigilant  on  their 
posts;  they  are  not,  on  any  account, 
to  sing,  smoke  tobacco,  nor  suffer  any 
noise  to  be  made  near  them.  They 
are  to  have  a  w’atchful  eye  over  the 
things  committed  to  their  charge. 
They  are  not  to  suffer  any  light  to  re¬ 
main,  or  any  fire  to  be  made  near  their 
posts  in  the  night-time;  neither  is  any 
sentry  to  be  relieved,  or  removed  from 
his  post,  but  by  the  corporal  of  the 
guard.  They  are  not  to  suffer  any  one 
to  touch  or  handle  their  arms,  or  in  the 
night-time  to  come  within  ten  yards  of 
their  post. 

No  person  is  to  strike  or  abuse  a  sen¬ 
try  on  his  post ;  but  when  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime,  he  is  to  be  relieved, 
and  then  punished  according  to  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war. 

A  sentinel,  on  his  post  in  the  night, 
is  not  to  know  any  body,  but  by  the 
countersign ;  when  he  challenges,  and 
is  answered,  relief,  he  calls  out  stand, 
relief!  advance  corporal !  upon  which 
the  corporal  hats*  his  men,  and  advan¬ 
ces  alone  within  a  yard  of  the  sentry’s 
lire-lock,  first  ordering  his  party  to  port 
arms,  on  which  the  sentry  does  the 
same,  and  gives  him  the  same  counter¬ 
sign,  taking  care  that  no  one  hears  it. 
See  Rounds. 

A  running  SENTINEL,  a  sentry 
who  is  upon  the  look  out,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  post,  or  near  the  gates  of  a 
fortified  place,  and  is  not  confined  to 
a  particular  spot. 

SENTINELLE,  Fr.  sentinel;  sen¬ 
try.  This  word  is  likewise  used  to  ex¬ 
press  the  duty  done  by  a  sentinel. 
Fa  ire  sentinelle,  to  stand  sentry. 

Sentinelle  perdue,  Fr.  a  sentry 
posted  in  a  very  advanced  situation,  so 
as  to  be  in  continual  danger  of  sur¬ 
prize  from  the  enemy. 

SEPTANGULAR,  having  seven 
angles. 

S ENTENTE  ION,  Fr.  the  north. 

SEPADAR,  Ind.  an  officer  of  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general. 

SEPAHE,  Ind.  a  feudatory  chief, 
or  military  tenant. 
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SEPHABBY,  hid.  afternoon. 

SEPOYS,  hid.  derived  from  Se- 
pahe,  natives  who  have  enlisted  them¬ 
selves  into  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  are  attached  to 
the  infantry.  These  troops  have  both 
native  and  European  officers  ;  but  the 
Europeans  ai  all  times  command.  The 
Sepovs  make  excellent  soldiers,  are 
remarkably  clean,  and  feel  a  natural 
predilection  for  arms. 

SEPTEMBRISADE,  Fr.  a  term 
used  to  express  the  general  massacre 
which  took  place  in  Paris,  on  the  2d 
and  3d  of  September,  1792. 

SEPTEM  BRIBER,  Fr.  to  seplem- 
brise;  to  massacre;  to  kill  without 
judge  or  jury. 

sE  PTE  MB  R I S  EU  R ,  Fr.  a  name! 
given  to  those  who  were  concerned  in 
the  massacres  of  September,  and  to 
those  who  were  suspected  of  having 
aided  and  abetted  the  perpetrators  of 
those  horrid  acts.  The  latter  were 
also  called  Semptembristes. 

SEPTIDI,  Fr.  the  seventh  day  in 
the  French  Republican  decade. 

SEPTILATERAL,  having  seven 
sides. 

SEPTUPLE,  seven  fold. 

SERAKHUR,  hid.  )  native  officers 

SERANG,  S  who  are  em¬ 

ployed  in  the  artillery,  and  on  board 
ships  of  war. 

SERASK.1ER,  (Serasqiiier,  Fr.)  a- 
mong  the  Turks,  thr  next  in  rank  to 
the  Vizier,  in  whose  absence  he  com¬ 
mand-,  but  to  whose  orders  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  subservient. 

SERASKUK,  Ind.  This  word  is 
sometimes  written  Seraskier,  and  dig¬ 
nities  the  commander  in  chief  of  a 
Turkish  army. 

BERDANS,  colonels  Id  the  Tur¬ 
kish  service  are  so  called. 

SERF,  SERVE,  Fr.  a  bondman, 
bondwoman.  Formerly  those  only 
were  called  bondmen  and  bondwomen 
w  hose  persons  and  property  belonged, 
unconditionally,  to  some  lord  of  a  ma¬ 
nor,  to  whom  the  property  devolved  in 
default  of  lineal  inheritance.  A  bond¬ 
man  or  serf  was,  in  fact,  a  slave.  Ail 
the  peasants  in  Poland  are  of  this  class, 
as  well  as  those  of  Russia. 

SERGENS  (Tarries ,  Fr.  a  distin¬ 
guished  class  of  military  men,  that 
constituted  the  booy  guard  of  Ph'lipe 
Auguste  of  France.  Under  Philipe- 
le-Bel,  they  only  did  duty  every  quar- 
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I  ter,  at  the  palace.  Their  weapon!' 

J  consisted  of  the  masse  (fames,  or 
mace,  and  the  arc  or  bow.  The  corn* 
pany  of  serpens  Far  tries  was,  at  first, 
composed  of  two  hundred  men  ;  after¬ 
wards  it  was  reduced  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  then  again  to  one  hun¬ 
dred.  During  die  abseuce  of  his  fa- 
l  t her  John,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Charles  the  Fifth,  regent  of 
France,  reduced  them  to  six  indivi¬ 
duals.  And  since  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  seventh,  the  sergens  d'urmes  have 
i  not  been  spoken  of. 

SERGENT,  Fr.  See  Serjeant. 

.Sergent  noble,  Fr.  a  post  of  ho¬ 
nour  which  existed  during  the  first  pe. 
riods  of  the  French  monarchy.  1  he 
French  compiler,  from  whose  work  we 
have  occasionally  translated  much 
matter  relative  to  the  military  history, 
&cc.  of  France,  has  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  concerning  the  term  itself,  tie 
shall  give  his  words  literally: — “  Tnis 
term  does  not  come  from  serciens,  as  I 
have  imagined,  in  common  with  mauy 
other  et\  mologists.  Monsieur  Beue- 
ton,  in  his  Histoirc  ds  la  Guerre,  says, 
that  the  seiyeant  who  seems  to  think 
he  could  trace  the  origin  of  his  title  in 
the  Latin  word  senietis,  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  by  birth,  who  during  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  military  fiefs,  was  liable  to  do 
military  service,  in  consequence  ot  the 
feodal  tenure,  called  fief  de  sergen- 
Icrie,  bv  which  he  held  his  land.  Flis 
superior  officer  was  called  Suzerain, 
the  functions  of  whose  situation  cor¬ 
responded  with  those  ot  a  modern  ad¬ 
jutant  general.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  sergent  noble,  or  gentleman  serjeant, 
to  assemble  all  the  vassals  of  the  Suze¬ 
rain,  for  the  purpose  ot  incorporating 
them  under  one  standard,  and  of  ren¬ 
dering  them  fit  for  war.” 

Serges  t  de  bands,  Fr.  a  serjeant  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. — 
The  etymology  of  tills  word  is  different 
from  that  of  sergent  nobie.  it  evi¬ 
dently  comes  from  the  French  serre- 
gent,  that  close,  or  lock  up,  the 
same  as  serre-files ;  shewing  that  this 
non-commissioned  officer  was  placed 
to  take  charge  of  the  rear  files,  whilst 
the  commissioned  one  was  in  tront.  it 
was  his  business  to  see,  that  the  rear 
conformed  itseh'  to  the  orders  which 
were  given  in  the  front ;  to  make  the 
files  lock  up,  and  dress,  &c. 

Serge xt  de  bataiile,  Fr.  field  ser- 
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jeant.  This  Was  an  appointment  of 
Considerable  trust  in  the  old  French 
armies.  The  sergens  de  bataille  held 
command's,  and  did  the  duty  of  in¬ 
spectors.  They  ranked  next  to  a  field 
marshal,  or  mar  echo  l  de  bataille.  The 
sergens  de  bataille,  or  field  serjeants, 
existed  under  Francis  the  First.  But 
these  field  serjeants  were  only  at  that 
time  sergens  de  bandes,  or  train  Ser¬ 
jeants.  There  were  likewise,  under  the 
same  king,  sergens  generaux  de  ba¬ 
taille,  general  field  serjeants.  These 
were  officers  of  rank,  and  did  the  duty 
of  a  modern  major-general. 

There  were  also  officers  of  the  same 
description  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
This  appointment  appears  to  ha  ve  been 
dropped  after  the  peace  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.  The  author  of  the  Histoire  de 
la  Milice  Frarifoise,  observes,  that  the 
appointment  and  doty  of  the  different 
officers,  called  marshals,  or  field  ser¬ 
jeants,  varied  according  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  French  kings,  and 
their  war  ministers.  He  agrees  with 
us,  that  the  situation  of  field  serjeant 
was  originally  of  great  consequence, 
but  that  it  gradually  declined,  and 
whs  eventually  made  subservient  to  a 
superior  officer,  who  was  called  mare- 
ehal  de  bataille,  whose  duties  corre¬ 
sponded  with  those  of  adjutant-general 
rn  the  present  times. 

There  have  been  officers  of  the  same 
denomination  both  in  Spain  and  Ger¬ 
many,  who  did  the  duty  of  mard- 
chal  de  camp;  another  term,  we 
presume,  for  major-general.  But  the 
general  field  serjeants,  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  weredivided  into  two  cl  asses;  one 
class  was  confined,  in  its  functions,  to 
the  infantry,  and  the  other  to  the  ca¬ 
valry;  and  both  acted  independently 
of  one  another;  whereas  in  France 
they  acted  together. 

According  to  the  present  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  French  army,  there  is  a 
Serjeant-major  belonging  to  each  com¬ 
pany.  The  sergens  majors  d’im  regi- 
inent,  on  dime  place,  of  the  old  French 
service,  were  what  are  now  simply 
called  majors,  majors  of  regiments,  or 
town-majors. 

SERG  ENTER,  Fr.  a  word  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  the  French,  in  a  figu¬ 
rative  sense,  signifying  to  press,  to  im¬ 
portune.  On  n'aime  point  d  etre  ser- 
gente.  One  does  not  like  to  be  pressed ; 
or  as  we  familiarly  say*  to  be  dra¬ 
gooned  into  a  thing. 
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SERl/D,  Ind.  a  boundary  or  fron¬ 
tier. 

SERJEANT,  in  war,  is  a  non- 

SERGEANT,  >  commissioned  or 

S ERGEN!',  Fr.  V  inferior  officer  in 
a  company  or  troop,  armed  with  a 
pike,  and  appointee!  to  see  discipline 
observed  ;  to  teach  the  private  men 
their  exercise;  and  to  order  straiten, 
and  form  ranks,  files,  &c.  He  receives 
the  orders  from  the  serjeant-major, 
which  he  communicates  to  his  officers. 
Each  company  has  generally  three  ser¬ 
jeants  in  the  British  service. 

SERJEANT -Major.  The  serjeant- 
major  is  the  fir-t  non-commissioned 
officer  in  the  regiment  after  the  quar¬ 
ter-master  He  is,  in  fact,  an  assistant 
to  the  adjutant. 

It  is  his  peculiar  duty  to  be  perfect 
master  of  every  thing  which  relates  to 
drills;  and  it  is  always  expected,  that 
he  should  set  an  example,  to  the  rest 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  of 
manlv,  soldier-like,  and  zealous  ac¬ 
tivity. 

He  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  which  regard  the 
interior  management,  and  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  a  regiment.  For  this  purpose 
he  must  be  a  good  penman,  and  must 
keep  regular  lists  of  the  serjeants  and 
corporals,  with  tire  dates  of  their  ap¬ 
pointments,  as  well  as  the  roster  for 
their  duties,  and  rosters  of  privates, 
orderly  duty  and  commands,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  number  which  each 
troop,  or  company  is  to  furnish.  He 
is,  in  every  respect,  responsible  for 
the  accuracy  of  these  details.  He  must 
look  well  to  the  appearance  of  the  men, 
and  order  such  to  drill  as  he  sees  awk¬ 
ward,  slovenly,  or  in  any  way  irregular. 
If  it  be  meant  as  a  punishment,  he 
specifies  the  time  for  which  they  are 
sent  to  drill ;  if  only  for  awkwardness* 
they  remain  there  until  their  faults  are 
removed. 

When  he  has  occasion  to  put  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  in  arrest,  he  must 
report  him  to  the  adjutant. 

In  most  regiments,  the  serjeap.t-.raa-. 
jor,  under  the  direction  of  the  adju¬ 
tant,  is  ordered  to  drill  every  young 
officer  who  comes  into  thy  regiment  in, 
the  manual  and  platoon  exercises;  he 
is  likewise  to  instruct  him  in  the  slow 
and  quick  marches,  in  wheeling  &c» 
He  is  paid  for  his  trouble  by  each  offi-t 
cer  whom  he  instructs,  in  some  re¬ 
giments*  especially  of  cavalry*  one 
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guinea  and  a  half,  and  in  others  one 

guinea  is  given. 

He  reports  regularly  to  the  adjutant 
the  exact  state  of  the  awkward  drill, 
&c. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  in 
this  place,  that  the  good  or  bad  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  regiment,  with  or  with¬ 
out  arms,  depends  greatly  upon  the 
skill  and  activity  of  a  serjeant-major; 
and  that  he  has  every  inducement  to 
look  forward  to  promotion. 

Coveririg-S e  r  j  e  a  n t,  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  who  during  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  a  battalion,  regularly  stands 
or  moves  behind  each  officer,  com¬ 
manding,  or  acting  with,  a  platoon  or 
company.  When  the  ranks  take  open 
order,  and  the  officers  move  in  front, 
the  covering  serjeants  replace  their 
leaders;  and  when  the  ranks  are  closed, 
they  fall  back  in  their  rear. 

Drill-SERJE  ant,  an  expert  and  ac¬ 
tive  non-commissioned  officer,  who, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
serjeant-major,  instructs  the  raw  re¬ 
cruits  of  a  regiment  in  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  military  exercise.  When 
awkward,  or  ill-behaved  men  are  sent 
to  drill,  they  are  usually  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  drill-serjeant.  This 
non-commissioned  officer  will  do  well 
to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  from  page  135,  vol.  I. 
of  the  Regleme/is  pour  l'  bifanlerie 
Prussienne. 

“  In  teaching  young  recruits  their 
first  duties,  the  greatest  caution  must  be 
observed  not  to  give  them  a  disgust  to 
the  service,  bv  harsh  treatment,  angry 
and  impatient  words,  and  much  less  by 
blows,  l  he  utmost  mildness  must,  on 
the  contrary,  be  shewn,  in  order  to 
endear  the  service  to  them;  and  the 
several  parts  of  exercise  must  be  taught 
them  by  degrees;  so  that  they  become 
insensibly  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  the  discipline,  without  having  been 
disgusted  in  the  acquirement.  Rustics 
and  strangers  must  be  used  w  ith  ex¬ 
treme  lenity.” 

/V^-serjeant,  an  honest,  steady, 
non-commissioned  officer,  (who  is  a 
good  accountant,  and  writes  well)  that 
is  selected  by  the  captain  of  a  company- 
in  the  infantry,  to  pay  the  men  twice 
a  week,  and  to  account  weekly  to  him, 
or  to  his  subaltern,  (as  the  case  may¬ 
be)  for  all  disbursements.  He  like¬ 
wise  keeps  a  regular  state  of  the  ne- 
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cessariej  of  the  men,  and  assists  in 
making  up  the  monthly  abstract  for 
pay,  allowances,  &c. 

Quarter-master-'iEv.)Z\XT,  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  who  acts  under 
the  quarter-master  of  a  regiment;  he 
ought  to  be  a  steady  man,  a  good  ac¬ 
countant,  and  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  resources  of  a  country  town 
or  village. 

Lance- Serjeant,  a  corporal  who 
acts  as  a  serjeant  in  a  company,  but 
only  receives  the  pay  of  a  corporal. 

/Chile- Serjeant,  a  term  of  just 
ridicule  in  the  British  service,  which 
is  applied  to  those  ladies,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  uxoriousness  of  their 
husbands,  neglect  their  household  con¬ 
cerns,  to  interfere  in  military  mat¬ 
ters. 

S e r j e a x T-at-arms,  an  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  the  person  of  a  king, 
arrest  traitors,  and  persons  of  quality 
offending,  and  to  attend  the  lord  stew¬ 
ard  when  he  sits  in  judgment  on  any 
traitor. 

SERMENT,  Fr.  oath. 

Preter  Sek.memt,  Fr.  to  take  an 

oath. 

Serment  dc  Soldat,  Fr.  the  sol- 
dier’soath,  or  oath  of  fidelity,  and  pas¬ 
sive  obedience,  as  far  as  lawful  com¬ 
mands  extend.  For  the  oath  which 
was  taken  among  the  Romans,  seeSA- 
CR AMENTUM. 

SER  PE,  Fr.  a  bill  hook. 

Serpe  d’armes,  Fr.  an  offensive 
weapon;  so  edited  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  hedging  biil. 

SERPENS, Fr.  See Salamandre. 

SERPEN  TEAU,  Fr.  a  round  iron 
circle,  with  small  spikes,  and  squibs 
attached  to  them.  It  is  frequently 
used  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  a 
breach.  It  likewise  means  a  fusee, 
which  is  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  is 
bent  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  it 
takes  lire,  it  obtains  a  circular  rapid 
motion,  and  throws  out  sparks  of  light 
in  various  directions. 

Serpen  tea  kx,  et  serpen  tcaux 
brockztes,  Fr.  a  species  of  fusee,  which 
is  garnished  or  loaded  upon  a  stick  or 
spit,  that  is  a  third  of  the  length  ot  the 
cartridge. 

SERPENTIN,  Fr.  the  cock  of  a 
musquet  or  firelock. 

Serpentin,  Fr.  an  old  piece  of 
ordnance  which  resembled  a  cannon-, 
but  is  no  longer  jn  use. 
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SERPENTINE.  Among  horsemen, 
a  serpentine  tongue  is  a  frisking  tongue 
that  is  always  in  motion,  and  some¬ 
times  passes  over  the  bitt,  instead  of 
keeping  in  the  void  space,  called  the 
liberty  of  the  tongue. 

Serpentine  line,  the  same  as 
Spiral. 

LariguaSERPESTiNi,Fr.  ill  tongue. 
See  Lan gue  ;  also  [nsinuative  Abuse, 
Appendix. 

SERP1LIERE,  Fr.  packing  cloth. 

SERRE-in/e,  Pr.  the  last  rank  of 
a  battalion,  by  which  its  depth  is  as¬ 
certained,  and  which  always  forms  its 
rear.  When  ranks  are  doubled,  the 
battalion  resumes  its  natural  formation 
by  means  of  the  serre-files.  Serre-file 
literally  signifies  a  closer  up.  Perhaps 
the  term  serre-file  would  be  more  ap. 
propriate  than  supernumerary,  as  both 
officer  and  serjeant  are  posted  in  the 
rear  to  keep  the  rear-ranks  up. 

Se KRE-demi  File,  Fr.  that  rank  in 
a  battalion  which  determines  the  half 
of  its  depth,  and  which  marches  be¬ 
fore  the  demi-file.  Thus  a  battalion 
standing  six  deep,  has  its  serre-demi 
file  in  the  third  rank,  which  determines 
its  depth. 

Capilaine  de  Serre  Files,  Fr.  the 
officer  who  commands  a  rear-guard, 
when  a  regiment  is  on  its  march. 

Serre  -papiers,  Fr.  a  place  of  secu¬ 
rity  where  papers  may  be  deposited. 

SERRER,  Fr.  to  close  up. 

Serker  la  bride,  Fr.  to  pull  in  the 
bridle. 

Serrer  la  bolte,  Fr.  a  term  used  in 
cavalry  movements,  when  dragoons 
are  ordered  to  close  in,  knee  to  knee. 

Serrer  I’eperon,  Fr.  to  push  the 
spur  home,  when  the  horse  is  required 
to  go  full  gallop. 

Serrer  les canons,  Fr  to  house  the 
guns. 

SERREZ  la  masse,  Fr.  a  word  of 
command  in  the  French  service,  sig¬ 
nifying — Form  close  column. 

Sekrez  vos  rangs,  Fr.  take  close 

order. 

SERRURE,  Fr.  a  lock. 

SERRURES  renardes,  Fr.  locks 
which  may  he  opened  inside  and  out. 

Serrures  a  ressort,  Fr.  spring 
locks. 

Serrures  a  pene  dormant v  Fr. 
stock  locks. 

Serrures  ci  clenches,  Fr.  large 
locks  used  for  coach-houses,  &c. 
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SERRURERIE,  Fr.  This  word  not 
only  signifies  the  lock-smith’s  work, 
but  also  the  art  of  working  iron. 

SERRURIER,  Fr.  a  locksmith. 

SERVANS  d'armes,  or  Chevaliers 
Servans,  Fr.  persons  belonging  to  the 
third  class  of  the  Order  of  Malta  are  so 
called.  They  are  not  noblemen,  al¬ 
though  they  wear  the  sword  and  the 
cross. 

SERVANTS,  in  a  military  sense,  are 
soidiers  taken  from  the  ranks,  for  the 
purpose  of  waiting  upon  officers,  and. 
of  accompanying  them  when  they  are 
with  their  respective  corps.  Among 
the  standing  orders  for  Prince  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Gloucester’s  regiment,  namely, 
the  115th,  which  were  printed  during 
the  last  war,  we  find  the  following 
particulars  respecting  this  class  of 
men. 

The  officers’  servants  to  be  taken 
from  the  rear  and  center  ranks. 

No  soldier  to  be  permitted  to  act  as 
an  officer’s  servant,  that  is  not  perfect 
in  his  exercise,  and  whose  conduct  is 
not  good. 

Recruits,  on  no  account  whateyer, 
to  be  suffered  to  attend  officers  as  ser¬ 
vants. 

No  soldier  to  be  taken  as  3  servant, 
without  the  consent  of  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  his  company  ;  and  if  he 
is  of  a  different  company  than  that  to 
which  the  officer  belongs,  he  is  to  have 
the  consent  of  both  captains,  or  com¬ 
manding  officers.  When  a  soldier  is 
to  be  employed  as  a  servant,  by  an 
officer  who  does  not  belong  to  the  same 
company,  his  commanding  officer  will 
chusfc  out  of  the  company  to  which 
such  servant  is  transferred,  another  man 
in  exchange,  from  the  same  rank,  as 
that  in  which  the  servant  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  serve. 

It  is  recommended,  that  eveiy  sol¬ 
dier  who  shall  attend  an  officer  in  the 
capacity  of  a  servant,  may  be  allowed 
no  more  wages  than  one  shilling  Bri¬ 
tish  per  week. 

Servants  to  constitute,  invariably, 
part  of  the  detail  with  their  masters 
on  duty. 

1  Rey  are  to  be  punctual  in  their  at¬ 
tendance,  at  the  time  the  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  men  are  or¬ 
dered  for  inspection. 

No  officer  is,  on  any  pretence  what¬ 
ever,  to  neglect  reporting  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  instantly,  when  he  dis- 
6  G 
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covers  an  act  of  dishonesty,  either  in 
his  own  servant,  or  in  the  servant  of 
any  other  officer  of  the  regiment.  Any 
soldier,  employed  by  an  officer  in  the 
character  of  a  servant,  who  either  him¬ 
self  robs,  or  knowingly  suffers  others 
to  do  so,  from  his  master,  or  from  any 
body  else,  let  the  articles  be  ever  so 
trifling,  shall  be  brought  to  a  court- 
martial,  and  if  found  guilty,  be  pu¬ 
nished  for  a  breach  of  the  standing 
orders  of  the  regiment.  We  humbly 
presume  to  suggest,  that  under  so  se¬ 
rious  a  charge  as  that  of  theft,  the  de¬ 
linquent  should  oe  tried  for  a  breach  of 
the  specific  article  of  war,  before  a  ge¬ 
neral  court-martial. 

Whenever  an  officer  dismisses  a  sol¬ 
dier  from  acting  as  his  servant,  such 
soldivr  is  to  return  to  his  company 
complete  in  regimentals,  necessaries 
and  appointments,  without  any  ex¬ 
pense  to  his  captain  ;  and  if  he  is  dis¬ 
charged  on  account  of  dishonesty,  or 
irregularities  of  any  kind,  such  servant 
is  not  afterwards  to  be  employed  by 
any  other  officer  of  the  regiment. 

In  addition  to  these  orders,  we  take 
the  liberty  to  observe,  (since  the  arti¬ 
cle  of  war,  which  says  expressly,  that 
nosoldiershall  wear  a  livery,  is  through 
neglect  and  by  custom,  become  a  dead 
letter,)  that  if  officers’  servants  were  to 
be  plainly  dressed,  with  a  cuff  and 
cape  to  correspond  with  the  facings 
of  the  several  regiments,  much  ridi¬ 
culous  parade  and  shew  would  be 
avoided.  British  soldiers  would  not 
be  exposed  to  the  galling  necessity  of 
submitting  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
many  a  white  serjeant,  or  ostentatious 
fribble,  and  becoming  the  laughing 
stocks  of  their  comrades,  through  their 
party-coloured  dresses. 

Servants  attached  to  officers,  com¬ 
monly  called  officers’  servants.  Every 
officer  in  the  British  service,  being 
with  his  regiment,  or  on  detachment, 
Arc.  is  allowed  one  private  soldier  or 
more  according  to  his  rank,  to  act  in  | 
the  capacity  of  bat-man.  It  would  I 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  work,  were 
we  to  enter  into  the  gross  abuse  of  this 
indulgence,  in  order,  however,  to  do 
away  the  possibility  of  it,  we  would  j 
suggest  the  following  measure;  namely, : 
to  allow  every  officer  201.  or  more, 
to  enable  him  to  hire  a  servant,  who 
would  of  course,  be  amenable  to  mili- ! 
tary  Jaw,  and  to  continue  that  al-j 


lowance  on  a  certificate  transmitted 
through  the  regimental  paymaster, 
that  he  had  been  hired,  and  was 
not  a  soldier.  This  would  throw  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  effective  good  fire¬ 
locks  into  activity,  and  it  would  also 
be  the  means  of  recruiting  the  army  at 
large ;  as  many  boys  would  by  degrees 
get  attached  to  a  military  life,  and  en¬ 
list  into  their  respective  regiments. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1695,  an  al¬ 
lowance  for  servants  was  made  to 
every  officer  in  the  British  army.  It 
appears  by  a  MS.  in  the  Ilarleian 
Library,  still  extant  in  the  Museum, 
that  at  the  camp  of  Becclaer,  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  a  warrant  was  signed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  dated  the  )7th  day  of  June, 
1695,  by  which  the  following  rate  of 
pay  was  established  for  47  infantry  re¬ 
giments;  being  the  standing  army  of 
that  period. 

Colonel  12s.  three  servants 
each  8d.  as  captain  8s. 
three  servants  at  8d.  Dai¬ 
ly  pay  (without  deduc-  L.  s.  d. 
tions.)  -  -14  0 

Lt.  Colonel  7s.  as  captain 
8s.  three  servants  at  8d.  0  17  0 

Major  5s.  as  captain  8s. 

three  servants  at  8d.  -  0  15  0 

Captains  each  8s.  one  ser¬ 
vant  8d.  -  -  0  10  Q 

Lieutenants  each  4s.  one 
servant  8d.  -  -  0  4  8 

Ensigns  each  3s.  one  ser¬ 


vant  3d.  -  -  0  3  8 

Chaplain  -  -  0  6  8 

Adjutant  -  -  0  4  0 

burgeon  -  -  0  4  0 

Surgeon’s  mate  -  -  0  2  6 

Quarter-master  4s.  one  ser¬ 
vant  8d.  -  -  0  4  8 

Serjeants  -  -  -  0  1  6 

Corpora's  -  -  0  1  0 

Drummers  -  -  0  1  0 

Thisauthenticated statement  will  not 
only  bear  11s  through  our  suggestion, 
but  may  also  prove  the  partial  hard¬ 
ship  which  the  fighting  officers  suffer, 
not  only  from  their  pay  being  nume¬ 
rically  less — setting  aside  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  times  they  live  in;  hut 
rendered  still  more  inadequate  to  their 
wants,  by  the  operation  of  the  tax 
upon  income.  See  British  Pay. 

To  SERVE,  (Servir,  Fr.)  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense,  to  do  duty  as  an  officer  or 
soldier. 

To  Serve  a  piece,  ( servir  une  piece , 
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Fr.)  in  the  artillery,  to  load  and  fire 
with  promptitudeand  correctness.  The 
French  use  the  term  in  the  same  sense, 
viz.  L’artillerie  fut  bie/i  servie  a  ce 
siege  ;  the  artillery  was  well  served  at 
that  siege. 

SERVICE,  ( Service ,  Fr.)  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  sense  of  the  word,  as  far  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  war,  every  species  of  military 
duty  which  is  done  by  an  inferior  un¬ 
der  the  influence  and  command  of  a 
superior.  It  likewise  means  exploit, 
achievement.  It  also  points  out  the 
particular  profession  to  which  a  man 
belongs,  as  land  service,  sea  service, 
and  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  he 
may  have  acquired  by  practice,  viz. 
He  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  service. 

Service  likewise  means  the  period 
during  which  a  man  has  done  duly,  or 
followed  the  military  profession  in  an 
active  manner. 

Service,  Fr.  in  building,  signifies 
the  conveyance  of  materials  from  the 
timber-yard  to  the  foot  of  the  edifice 
which  is  being  constructed,  and  thence 
up  to  the  scaffolding. 

Togo,  or  enter  upon  Service,  to 
join  a  corps  which  is  ordered  into  ac¬ 
tual  warfare. 

To  meet  in  Service,  to  come  in 
contact  with  a  person  who  is  engaged 
in  the  same  state  of  warfare. 

To  see  Service,  to  be  in  actual 
contact  with  an  enemy. 

To  be  on  Service,  to  be  doing  ac¬ 
tual  duty  with  a  corps,  or  detach¬ 
ment. 

To  enter  into  the  Service,  to  pur¬ 
chase,  or  receive  without  purchase,  a 
commission  in  the  army.  In  either 
case  the  individual  must  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  commander  in  chief,  or 
to  the  secretary  at  war,  (as  the  case 
may  be)  stating  him  to  be  fully  quali¬ 
fied  to  hold  that  situation.  This  is 
done  for  his  Majesty’s  approbation; 
and  no  person,  under  the  rank  of  a 
field  officer,  can  recommend  another. 
See  Recommend. 

To  retire  from  the  Servi-ce,  to 
quit  the  army,  or  resign  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  advantage  of  being  benefited 
by  the  sale  of  one,  or  more  commis 
sions. 

No  officer  can  resign  his  commission, 
or  retire  from  the  service,  without  hav¬ 
ing  previously  obtained  his  Majesty’s 
permission  through  the  commander  in 
chief,  or  the  secretary  at  war,  as  the 
case  may  be. 
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Toretirefrom  the  Service,  keeping 
one’s  rank.  It  has  sometimes  happen¬ 
ed,  that  an  officer  has  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  quit  the  army,  keeping  his 
rank;  by  which  means  he  has  been 
enabled  to  return  into  the  service,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  his  original  stand¬ 
ing.  A  very  meritorious  officer,  of 
high  rank  at  present,  was  permitted 
to  retire  in  this  manner.  There  have 
been  instances  of  officers  retiring,  not 
only  with  their  rank,  but  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  allowance  from  the  regiment. 
Few  or  none,  however,  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  occurred  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  army  under  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
decidedly  averse  to  every  thing  of  the 
kind. 

Infantry  Service,  service  done  by 
foot  soldiers. 

Cavalry  Ser  vice,  service  done  by 
soldiers  on  horseback.  In  the  different 
exchanges  and  promotions  which  take 
place,  the  strictest  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  particular  branch  of  ser¬ 
vice,  in  which  the  individual  has  been 
trained.  For  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
bring  an  officer  from  Gibraltar,  after 
ten  years  residence,  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  troop  of  life-guards,  or  light- 
dragoons  in  Hyde-Park;  and  it  would 
be  equally  absurd  to  see  an  old  cavalry 
officer  suddenly  undertake  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  an  infantry  regiment.  But 
the  absurdity  is  more  glaring  in  the 
first  instance,  than  in  the  latter;  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn,  lhat  among 
other  salutary  regulations  which  have 
taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  attention  which  has  been  paid  to 
the  real  interests  of  the  British  army, 
there  is  a  specific  instruction  given  to 
all  colonels  of  cavalry  regiments,  to  be 
scrupulously  minute  on  this  head. 

General  Service.  This  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  troops  that  are  liable  to  be  sent 
to  any  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe; 
hence  men  raised  for  general  service. 
Regiments  composed  of  volunteers  from 
the  militia  are  not  of  this  description  ; 
nor  do  the  officers,  who  ettme  from  that 
establishment,  enjoy  progressive  rank  in 
the  army.  Stars  are  affixed  to  their 
names  in  the  army  list. 

A  Letter  of  Service.  See  Letter. 

Home  Service,  in  a  military  sense, 
and  with  us,  the  duty  which  is..done 
within  the  limits  of  the  three  united 
kingdoms,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
6  G  a 
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This  term  is  frequently  used  to  distin¬ 
guish  such  troops  us  are  not  liable  to 
serve  beyond  specified  limits,  from  those 
that  have  been  raised  for  general  ser¬ 
vice. 

Foreign  Service,  military  duty,  or 
service  done  abroad. 

Secret  Service,  any  service  per¬ 
formed  by  an  individual,  in  a  clandes¬ 
tine  secret  manner.  It  likewise  means 
intelligence,  or  information  given  by 
spies  when  countries  are  engaged  in 
war,  for  which  they  receive  pecuniary 
compensation. 

Secret  Service  (abroad),  the  act  of 
obtaining  and  transmitting  intelligence 
respecting  the  movements  and  measures 
of  an  open  enemy,  or  of  powers,  &c. 
that  may  be  more  or  less  connected  with 
him. 

Secret  Service  (at  home),  the  act  of 
watching  the  conduct  of  persons  at 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  infor¬ 
mation  thereon  to  government. 

Secret  Service  money,  the  reward  or 
compensation  which  is  given  for  secret 
intelligence. 

Hard  Service.  This  terra  is  used, 
among  the  British,  to  signify  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  military  duties  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  :  we  say,  he  has  seen  much 
hard  service  ;  which  the  French  express 
thus  :  II  a  bcaucoup  tervi. 

Service  of  Danger.  Any  duty,  of¬ 
fice,  or  undertaking,  may  be  so  called 
when  the  character  or  pcrsoual  safety 
of  an  individual  is  involved.  Thus  to 
write  for  the  public  good,  however 
pure  the  motive  may  be,  is  always  a 
service  of  danger,  especially  in  dege¬ 
nerate  times,  and  under  a  system  of 
corruption. 

Limited  Service.  A  prescribed  pe¬ 
riod  by  law,  during  which  men  enlisted 
under  that  provision  are  bound  to  serve 
as  soldiers,  but  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  they  are  at  liberty  to  return  to 
their  respective  homes.  This  rational 
suggestion,  which  has  beeu  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  our  representa¬ 
tives  during  several  years  in  repeated 
publications,  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Windham  in  1806,  and  passed  into 
a  law;  so  that,  with  all  his  eccentrici¬ 
ties,  that  gentleman  lias  done  some 
good  to  the  army. 

Unlimited  Service,  military  service 
done  abroad  or  at  home,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  state,  without  li¬ 
mitation  or  lestiicdon. 
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Services,  pecuniary  disbursement!, 
or  payments  which  are  made  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes. 

Eire  de  Service,  Fr.  to  be  on  duty. 

Eire  de  Service  chex  le  roi,  Fr.  to 
do  dutv  at  the  palace. 

Service  likew  ise  ineaus  tour  of  duty, 
or  routine  of  service. 

Service  de  I’infanterieen  marche,  Fr. 
the  regular  duties  or  routine  of  service 
which  an  infantry  regimeut  goes  through, 
when  it  receives  orders  to  march. 
These  are  the  general,  la  generate,  ou  le 
premier ;  the  assembly,  C auembl'ee,  ou 
le  second ;  tbe  troop,  le  drapeuu,  ou  le 
dernier. 

Service  des  places,  Fr.  the  regular 
duty,  or  routine  of  service,  which  is 
performed  in  fortified  towns  or  places: 
of  which  description  are  garrison  duties. 
See  CEssui  sur  la  science  de  la  guerre, 
par  Moris,  le  Baron  D’Espagnac,  torn. 

iii.  p.  855,  and  les  Elcmens  Militaires, 
tom.  ii,  p.  116,  where  specific  regula¬ 
tions  on  this  head  may  he  seen.  We 
likewise  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
every  engineer  and  artillery  officer,  a 
valuable  publication,  entituled Essen  Ge¬ 
neral  de  Fortification,  et  cfAttaque  et 
Defense  des  places. 

Service  de  Cumpagne,  Fr.  field  du¬ 
ties.  This  subject  has  beeu  ably  treated 
by  several  French  writers,  and  among 
others  by  the  author  of  Les  Elcmens  Mi¬ 
litaires,  torn.  ii.  p.  1,  6cc.  and  in  tom. 

iv.  p.  68,  &c.  We  likewise  recommend 
to  British  officers,  in  general,  a  small 
treatise  which  has  lately  been  published 
at  the  Military  Library,  relative  to  the 
duties  of  an  officer  in  the  field,  and 
principally  of  light  troops,  whether  ca¬ 
valry  or  infantry;  as  containing  much 
useful  information,  and  preparatory 
knowledge. 

Avoir  du  Service,  Fr.  a  vulgar  term 
used  among  the  French  to  siguit'y,  that 
a  man  has  been  in  various  situations 
without  much  credit  to  himself,  or 
benefit  toothers.  It  is  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  soldier  who  has  been  in  dit- 
ferent  services,  or  who  has  deserted  and 
got  into  two  or  three  different  regi¬ 
ments. 

Service  des  Grands  nest  pas  heritage, 
Fr.  an  expression  used  among  the 
French,  which  signifies,  that  attendance 
on  the  great  seldom  produces  anv  per¬ 
manent  advantage.  Every  individual, 
w  ho  has  talents,  should,  of  course,  de¬ 
pend  upju  his  own  exertions.  He 
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ought  indeed  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
French  phrase,  Nage  toujour s,  et  lie 
t'y  fie  pas ;  keep  swimming  on,  and  do 
not  trust  to  the  stream. 

Faire  son  Service,  Fr.  to  go  through 
the  functions  or  duties  of  a  place  or  si¬ 
tuation. 

SERVICEABLE,  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  all  necessary  military  duty;  also 
fit  for  use,  as  serviceable  arms. 

Time  SERVING.  See  Time. 

SERVIR,  Fr.  to  serve,  to  do  duty. 

Se  Servir  d’un  autre,  Fr.  to  make 
use  of  another.  See  Use. 

Servir  le  canon ,  Fr.  to  serve  the 
cannon,  or  bring  it  into  action. 

Servir  V  ar  tiller  ie,  Fr.  to  serve  the 
artillery,  or  bring  it  into  action. 

SERVITEUR,  Fr.  The  French  use 
this  word  in  the  same  way  that  we  do 
servant ;  Hence,  bon  serviteur  du 
Prince,  de  Vctat,  de  la  patrie,  a  good 
servant  of  his  prince  or  sovereign ;  a 
good  servant  of  the  state,  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  By  which  is  meant  a  rule  of  con¬ 
duct  marked  by  zeal  and  assiduity,  to¬ 
gether  with  unshaken  fidelity;  all  of 
which  are  essential  ingredients  in  the 
military  character. 

SESQUITERTIONAL  Proportion, 
is  when  any  number,  or  quantity,  con¬ 
tains  another  once,  and  one  third. 

To  SET  a  sentry,  (poser  une  senti- 
nelle,  Fr.)  to  place  a  soldier  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  spot  for  its  security. 

To  Set  on,  to  attack. 

To  Set  at  defiance,  to  defy ;  to  dare 
to  combat,  &c. 

To  Set  up,  to  make  a  man  fit  for  mi¬ 
litary  movements  and  parade.  It  is  ob¬ 
served  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  that 
too  many  methods  cannot  be  used  to 
supple  the  recruit,  and  banish  the  air  of 
a  rustic  ;  but  that  excess  of  setting  up, 
which  stiffens  the  person,  and  tends  to 
throw  the  body  backward  instead  of  for¬ 
ward,  is  contrary  to  every  true  princi¬ 
ple  of  movement,  and  must  therefore 
be  most  carefully  avoided. 

To  Set  up,  to  begin  a  scheme  of  life. 
Thus  some  daring  follower  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon,  like  Eumenes,  one  of 
Alexander’s  captains,  may  some  day  or 
other,  set  up  for  himself,  as  Bonaparte 
did. 

SETENDY,  Ind.  the  militia. 

SETTER,  in  gunnery,  a  round  stick 
to  drive  fuzes,  or  any  other  composi¬ 
tions,  into  cases  made  of  paper. 

To  SETTLE,  (in  building)  to  give 
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way,  to  sink.  This  is  said  of  a  wall, 
that  cracks  or  is  otherwise  defective. 

SETTLEMENT,  the  act  of  settling; 
the  state  of  being  settled  ;  as  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  accounts.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  this  indispensable  period  of  human 
transactions,  officers,  and  paymasters 
in  particular,  should  never  omit  taking 
receipts  for  disbursements,  however 
minute.  In  money  matters,  delicacy  is 
a  crime,  because  it  is  sure  to  involve 
one  party,  or  the  other,  in  eventual  mis¬ 
chief;  whereas  a  clear  and  undisputed 
record  can  never  offend.  See  Vouch¬ 
ers. 

SHAFT-r/ng's.  See  Rings. 

SEUIL,  Fr.  a  threshold. 

Seuil  d’ecluse,  Fr.  a  thick  piece  of 
wood  which  is  laid  cross-ways  between 
two  stakes  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  flood- 
gate. 

Seuii.  de  pont  levis,  Fr.  a  thick  piece 
of  wood  with  a  groove,  which  is  fixed 
on  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp  of  a 
fosse  or  ditch,  in  order  to  bear  the 
weight  nr  pressure  of  the  draw-bridge, 
when  it  is  lowered.  It  is  likewise  called 
sommier,  a  summer,  or  principal  beam. 

SEVEL,  of  the  branches  of  a  bridle, 
is  a  nail  turned  round  like  a  ring  with 
a  large  head,  made  fast  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  branch,  called  Garganille. 

SEVIR,  one  of  the  chief  knights  of 
ancient  Rome,  being  six  in  all,  and  one 
to  each  ten ;  also  a  captain  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  horse. 

SEWER,  a  drain,  conduit,  or  convey¬ 
ance,  for  carrying  off  water,  soilage,  &c. 
It  is  necessary,  that  every  building  have 
conveniences  for  discharging  its  refuse 
water,  and  other  useless  and  offensive 
matters.  These  are  obtained  by  digging 
and  laying  sewers  and  drains  at  proper 
depths,  and  with  the  necessary  outlets. 
The  great  care  is,  that  they  be  large 
enough;  that  they  be  placed  sufficiently 
deep,  and  have  a  proper  descent;  that 
they  be  well  arched  over,  and  have  so 
free  a  passage,  that  there  be  no  danger 
of  their  choaking  up ;  the  cleaning  them 
being  a  work  of  trouble  and  expense. 

Instead  of  making  the  bottom  of  the 
sewer  a  flat  floor,  it  should  be  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  arch,  answering  in 
part  to  the  sweep  of  the  arch  above. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  freest  passage 
is  through  circular  channels;  and  these 
might  easily  be  constructed  so  as  to  wear 
that  form;  they  would  resemble  so 
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man}  water-pipes  of  a  circular  liase,  and 
there  would  he  no  danger  of  their  filling 
up.  The  perpendicular  walls  would 
not  retain  any  thing,  because  there  are 
no  angles  in  their  joining;  and  the 
bottom  being  round  and  free,  all  would 
run  off. 

SE X.-ungled,  having  six  angles. 
SEXTANT,  ( Sextant ,  Fr.)  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  an  instrument  which  serves  to 
measure  angles.  It  is  the  segment  c >f  a 
circle,  or  an  arch  of  60  degrees,  which 
makes  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle. 

SEYMAR-  Bus.li/,  or  first  lieutenant- 
general  of  the.  Jani. (tries,  an  officer 
among  the  Turks,  who  not  only  com¬ 
mands  the  Janizaries  that  are  called 
Seymenis,  hut  when  the  Aga,  (which 
signifies  chief  guardian,  and  theAga-si, 
chief  or  guardian  of)  rakes  the  field, 
who  further  assumes  the  title  of  Kavme- 
kan,  or  his  lieutenant  at  Constantinople. 
He  is  authorized  to  put  his  own  seal 
upon  the  different  dispatches  which  he 
sends,  and  takes  rank  ofall  the  sardans 
or  colonels  in  his  jurisdiction.  He  is 
likewise  entrusted  with  the  entire  di¬ 
rection  and  management  of  all  that  con¬ 
cerns,  or  relates  to,  the  interior  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Janizaries. 

SEXTIDI,  Fr.  the  sixth  day  in  the 
French  republican  decade. 

SEXTILE,  Fr.  In  the  French  re¬ 
publican  almanack,  a  year  is  said  to  he 
sextile ,  when  it  contains  366  days;  in 
which  case  there  is  a  sixth  comple¬ 
mentary  day. 

SUABLE.  Theshable  was  formerly 
more  in  use  amongst  the  horse,  than 
other  bodies  of  men  ;  it  is  not  altogether 
so  long  as  the  sword,  but  to  make 
amends  for  that,  the  blade  is  twice  as 
broad,  and  edged  on  both  sides;  and 
therefore  it  is  more  used  for  cutting 
than  thrusting.  The  shable  has  a 
guard. 

SHABRACK,  an  Hungarian  term, 
generally  used  among  cavalry  officers, 
to  signify  the  cloth  furniture  of  a  troop 
horse,  or  charger. 

SHAFT,  an  arrow’;  a  missive  wea¬ 
pon. 

SHAFT,  (in  architecture),  as  the 
shaft  of  a  column,  is  the  body  of  it,  so 
called  from  its  straitness.  But  it  is 
more  frequently  called  by  architects  the 
fust. 

Shaft  is  also  used  for  the  spire  of  a 
church  steeple. 

Shaft  likewise  signifies  an  artificial 
descent  practised  into  the  earth  for  the 


|  purpose  of  mining,  making  excavations, 
'  Nc.  as  in  coal  pits,  &c. 

Shafts  of  a  carriage,  arc  two  poles 
Ijoiued  together  with  cross  bars,  by 
j  which  the  hind  horse  guides  the  c»r- 
i  riage,  and  supports  the  fore  part  of  the 
shafts;  the  hind  part  turning  round  an 
iron  bolt. 

SitAFT-iffrs,  are  two  pieces  of  wood 
;  to  fasten  the  bind  ends  of  the  shafts  to¬ 
gether,  into  which  they  are  ginned  with 
wooden  pins. 

SHAKES,  Tnd.  a  small  coin  of  the 
|  value  of  about  three-pence. 

1  SHAKER,  Ind.  city. 

SHAIT,  Ind.  bridge,  embankment, 
j  SHAKY,  )  with  builders,  such  stuff 

SHAKEN,  J  as  is  cracked  either  with 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  draught  of 
the  wind. 

SHALLIE,  Ind.  the  same  as  batty, 
which  signifies  rice  in  the  husk. 

SHALONS,  anoid  word  in  Chaucer, 
signifying  blankets. 

SHAM,  pretended;  not  real,  as  a 
sham-fight. 

Sham -Felons.  See  Mouches  et  Mou- 

TONS. 

SHAMBRIE,  (in  the  manege),  is  a 
long  thong  of  leather,  made  fast  to  the 
end  of  a  cane  or  stick,  for  the  purpose 
of  animating  a  horse,  or  of  punishing 
him  if  he  refuses  to  obey  the  rider. 

SHAME,  the  passion  felt  when  re¬ 
putation  is  supposed  to  be  lost.  Junius 
has  very  justly  observed,  that  a  quick 
sense  of  shame  is  a  sure  indication  of 
spirit. 

Shame  -faced,  ridiculously  modest, 
foolishly  reserved. 

SHAMELESS,  regardless  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  reputation ;  hence  lost 

shame. 

SHAMMIES  for  chaise  and  harne. .. 
Dressed  sheep-skins  to  clean  the  chaise 
and  harness;  one  is  always  kept  dry  for 
the  latter  purpose. 

SHAMPOOING,  Ind.  an  expedient 
neither  known  nor  understood  in  this 
country;  but  generally  used  in  India 
and  the  Levant,  as  a  luxury,  and  often 
resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants,  as  a  re¬ 
medy,  in  very  high  estimation.  The 
operation  is  performed  bv  people  regu¬ 
larly  trained  to  the  office,  called  Sham¬ 
poo  men  ;  and  to  be  agreeable,  must  be 
done  with  art:  it  consists  in  gently 
pressing,  and  turning  the  body,  ren¬ 
dered  previously  supple  and  pliant  by 
warm  and  vapor  bathing:  the  Shampoo 
man  causes  the  following  joints  to  crack 
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without  any  trouble;  the  wrist,  the  el-  as  the  leek  is  by  the  Welch  on  St.  Da- 
bow,  the  shoulder;  the  vertebras  of  the  vid’s,  and  the  thistle  by  the  Scotch  on 


neck,  and  of  the  back  ;  the  instep,  the 
knee,  and  the  hip,  and  he  performs  this 
task  as  if  he  were  a  perfect  anatomist. 

“  When  last  in  the  Mediterranean,  I 
saw  and  submitted  to  the  operation, 
which  was  done  in  the  usual  manner; 
to  effect  his  purpose  in  the  dorsal  ver¬ 
tebrae,  the  Shampooman  placed  himself 
upon  a  low  chair,  and  made  the  bather 
sit  upon  the  ground  before  him  :  he  put 
his  knee  against  the  concave  part  of  the 
back,  and  laving  hold  of  both  shoulders, 
suddenly  pulled  them  towards  him; 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  body  an 
oblique  sideling  motion;  which  caused 
the  dorsal  articulations  to  crack,  with 
two  distinct  explosions,  nearly  similar 
to  the  report  of  a  small  pop  gun.  As 
this  was  done  with  much  expertness, 
the  sensations  were  singular,  and  for  a 
moment  rather  disagreeable;  he  then 
began  to  press  and  knead  the  limbs, 
grasping  and  gently  squeezing  the  flesh, 
with  his  whole  hands,  like  so  much 
dough,  from  the  extremities  to  the 
centre  :  he  thereby  removed  every  sen¬ 
sation  of  pain,  and  concluded  his  bu¬ 
siness  by  putting  on  a  camel-hair  glove, 
and  bv  rubbing  the  skin  briskly,  which 
took  from  it  all  obstructions,  and  ren¬ 
dered  it  terse,  soft  and  smooth. 

“  The  sensations  after  stuping  and 
macerating  a  long  time  in  warm  water 
and  in  steam,  and  after  the  process  of 
Shampooing,  are  certainly  very  different 
from  sensations  of  weakness;  they  are 
delightful;  for  in  the  bath,  health  is 
-’.dmitted  at  every  pore;  while  the 
.fitter  process  imparts  to  each  particular 
int,  its  full  freedom  and  all  its  latitude 
,  motion :  the  whole  gives  an  ease,  a 
liability,  a  suppleness,  and  a  levity  to 
the  mind,  as  well  as  to  the  body  of  man, 
which  may  serve,  both  to  correct  the 
vulgar  prejudice  of  the  “  relaxing'’  ef¬ 
fects  of  warm  bathing,  and  to  con¬ 
firm  the  justness  of  the  inference  which 
the  ancients  drew,  of  the  mens  sana 
from  the  corpore  sano.”  See  Este’s  J.ec- 
ture  on  Baths,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  in  1809. 

Shampoo-Men,  persons  employed  in 
shampooing. 

Mounted  SHARP-SHOOTERS.  See 
Voltigeurs. 

SHAMROCK,  the  Irish  word  for 
three-leafed  grass.  It  is  worn  by  the 
Irish  in  their  hats  on  St.  Patrick’s  day ; 


St.  Andrew’s. 

SHANK,  the  long  part  of  any  instru¬ 
ment. 

Shank,  in  architecture,  the  body 
of  a  pillar. 

Shank,  in  a  horse,  is  that  part  of  the 
fore-leg,  which  is  between  the  knee  and 
second  joints,  next  to  the  foot,  called 
a  fet-iock,  or  pastern  joint. 

SHAROCK,  Ind.  a  silver  coin,  equal 
in  value  to  about  one  shilling. 

SHAVALRIES,  an  old  term,  signi¬ 
fying  feats  of  chivalry,  such  as  were 
probably  executed  by  the  knights-er- 
rant,  whose  swords,  to  use  Mr.  Burke’s 
expression,  would  leap  out  of  their 
scabbards,  to  avenge  the  least  offence 
against  female  sovereignty.  See  his 
effusion  respecting  the  Queen  of  France 
in  his  Memorable  Reflexions  on  the 
French  Revolution. 

SHAUMIARIS,  Ind.  a  canopy  of 
cotton  cloth. 

SHAW,  Ind.  a  king. 

SHAWZADA,  Ind.  the  king’s  son. 

SHEED,  Ind.  a  witness. 

SHEICK,  a  chief  of  a  tribe  among 
the  Arabs.  Mr.  Morier,  in  his  account 
of  a  campaign  with  the  Ottoman  army, 
relates,  that  in  1300,  a  fanatic  sheick, 
who  pretended  to  be  inspired,  headed 
the  Fellahs,  (the  lowest  class  of  inha¬ 
bitants  are  so  called  among  the  Arabs) 
of  the  district  of  Demenhor,  and 
caused  a  detachment  of  80  Frenchmen 
to  be  put  to  death  in  the  night;  this 
was  effected  by  first  securing  the  sen¬ 
tinel. 

SHELL  of  a  sword  ( plaque  d’epee, 
Fr.)  a  particular  part  of  a  sword,  which 
serves  as  a  shield  to  the  hand  when  it 
grasps  the  hilt.  The  regulation  sword, 
which  is  directed  to  be  worn  in  a  cross 
belt,  has  its  shell  so  constructed  that 
one  side  can  fall  down,  by  which  means 
the  hilt  hangs  more  conveniently. 

A  Spring-SuELL  of  a  Sword,  (plague 
d’epee  a  ressort,  Fr.)  a  shell,  which,  by 
means  of  a  spring,  can  lie  flat  against 
the  hip,  when  the  sword  is  worn  in  a 
cross-belt. 

Shell,  a  short  jacket  without  arms, 
which  was  worn  by  light  dragoons,  and 
in  some  instances  by  the  infantry,  be¬ 
fore  the  new  regulations  took  place, 
respecting  the  clothing  of  the  British 
army.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war,  some  militia  colonels  derived 
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no  inconsiderable  emolument  from  this 
mode  of  dress. 

Shells,  in  gunnery,  are  hollow  iron 
balls  to  throw  out  of  mortars  or  howit¬ 
zers,  with  a  fuze-hole  of  about  an  inch 
diameter,  to  load  them  with  powder, 
and  to  receive  the  fuze:  the  bottom,  or 
partopposite  the  fuze,  is  made  heavier 
than  the  rest,  that  the  fuze  may  fall  up¬ 
permost;  but  in  small  elevations,  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  nor  is  it  necessary ; 
for,  let  it  fall  as  it  will,  the  fuze  sets 
fire  to  the  powder  within,  which  bursts 
the  shell,  and  causes  great  devastation. 
The  shells  had  much  better  be  made  of 
an  equal  thickness,  for  then  they  burst 
into  more  pieces. 

Message-SaELLs,  are  nothing  more 
than  howitzer  shells,  in  the  inside  of 
which  a  letter,  or  other  papers,  are  put; 
the  fuze-hole  is  stopt  up  with  wood  or 
cork,  and  the  shells  are  fired  out  of  a 
royal  or  howitzer,  either  into  a  garrison 
or  camp.  It  is  supposed  that  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  the  letter  is  sent  knows 
the  time,  and  accordingly  appoints  a 
guard  to  look  out  for  its  arrival.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  bombardment  of  Flushing,  and 
while  the  communication  with  Cadsand 
was  cut  off,  means  were  found  to  convey 
a  letter  from  the  garrison  in  the  latter 
place.  It  was  inclosed  in  a  shell,  which 
without  being  filled  with  inflammable  ma¬ 
terials,  was  discharged  from  a  mortar 
planted  on  one  of  the  sea  batteries. 
The  shell  was  taken  up  in  Cadsand  and 
emptied  of  its  contents,  which  were  for¬ 
warded  to  Paris. 

To  find  the  weight  of  a  Shell.  Rule. 
Double  the  difference  of  the  cubes  of 
the  diameters  of  the  shell  and  hollow 
sphere,  and  7  times  the  result  gives  the 
weight  in  pounds,  cutting  off  the  two 
right  hand  figures  of  whole  numbers. 

Example.  Let  the  diameter  of  the 
shell  be  13  inches,  and  that  of  the  hol¬ 
low  sphere  9.5.  Then  the  cube  of  13  is 
2197,  and  that  of  9.  5,  is  857.357  ;  the 
difference  is  1339.625,  its  double  is 
2679.25,  which  multiplied  by  7,  gives 
18751.625,  and  cutting  off  two  places 
in  whole  numbers,  the  result  is  187lb. 
or  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  21  lb.  the  weight  of  the 
shell. 

To  Shell,  among  horses,  to  have 
the  teeth  completely  bare  and  unco¬ 
vered,  which  happens  about  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  year. 

Shrapnel- Shllls,  shells  of  a  pe-  ! 
culiar  construction,  invented  by  Col. . 
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Shrapnel  of  the  royal  artillery.  They 
were  used  with  peculiar  effect  against 
the  French  army,  which  Sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley,  now  Djrd  Wellington,  fought  on 
the  21st  August,  1808. 

Shell- Toothed  Horse  is  one  that 
from  four  years,  to  old  age,  naturally 
bears  a  mark  iti  all  bis  fore  teeth,  and 
there  still  keeps  that  hollow  place  with 
a  black  mark,  which  we  call  the  eye  of 
a  bean,  insomuch,  that  at  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  he  appears  with  the  mark  of  a 
horse  that  is  not  vet  six. 

SHERlSCHF.it  WAR,  Ind.  A  word 
which  corresponds  with  Saturday. 

SHERISTA,  Ind.  an  oflicer;  a  re¬ 
gistry. 

SIIIDF.S,  )  in  building,  are  small 

SHINGLES,  )  pieces  of  wood  or  quar¬ 
tered  oaken  boards,  sawed  to  a  certain 
scantling,  or  more  usually  cleft  to  about 
an  inch  thick  at  one  end,  and  made  like 
wedges,  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and 
eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

To  SHIFT,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
change  place  or  station.  Hence,  to 
shift  quarters.  In  the  exercise,  &c.  of 
a  battalion,  officers  commanding  divi¬ 
sions  are,  upon  particular  occasions, 
such  as  marching  past,  & c.  to  shift 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  to  conduct 
the  heads  of  files,  or  the  pivot  flanks, 
in  column  or  echelon.  Whenever  offi¬ 
cers  shift,  they  must  pass  briskly  by  the 
rear,  and  never  along  the  front  of  the 
division.  The  covering  serjeants  al¬ 
ways  move  with  them. 

SHIFTS,  a  term  formerly  used  in 
England,  to  signify  a  certain  per  cen- 
tage  or  douceur,  which  usurers  exacted, 
and  for  which  they  were  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment,  &c.  before  the  in¬ 
terest  for  the  use  of  money  was  fixed  at 
a  certain  standard  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Vlllth. 

The  SHILLINGS,  a  phrase  in  fami¬ 
liar  use  among  annv  brokers,  to  express 
a  certain  profit,  or  per  centage,  which 
they  gain  in  the  sale,  purchase,  and  ex¬ 
change  of  commissions.  The  regulated 
prire  of  a  company  in  any  regiment 
of  foot  being  15001.  only,  that  sum  can 
be  lodged  at  an  agent’s,  or  a  banker’s; 
but  if  the  company  be  (what  is  called) 
in  the  market,  the  broker  who  transacts 
the  business,  receives  one  shilling  in  the 
pound,  and  in  order  to  produce  this 
premium,  the  purchaser  gives  1500 
guineas,  out  of  which  the  shillings, 
amounting  to  75/.  are  paid  to  the  bro- 
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ker,  leaving  the  nett  regulation  un¬ 
touched. 

SIIINGLE,  a  lath  or  cleft  of  wood 
to  cover  houses  with. 

SHINGLES,  a  disease,  a  spreading 
inflammation  about  the  waist,  which 
kills  the  patient  if  it  get  quite  round. 
Horses  are  subject  to  this  complaint. 

SHIP,  a  general  name  given  to  all 
vessels  navigated  upon  the  ocean;  in 
the  sea  language,  however,  it  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  a  vessel  furnished 
with  three  masts,  each  of  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  lower-mast,  a  top-mast,  and 
a  top-gallant-mast,  with  the  yards  and 
other  machinery  thereto  belonging. 

Hcacl-quarter  Ship,  the  ship  on  which 
the  commander  in  chief  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion  is  embarked,  and  from  which  signals 
are  made  for  the  commanding  officers, 
adjutants,  &c.  of  corps,  to  attend. 

Hospitul  Ship,  the  ship  in  which  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  &c.  are 
taken  care  of  on  expeditions,  and  during 
sea  voyages.  The  gun-deck  is  entirely 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick,  and  is  flush,  without  cabins  or  bulk¬ 
heads,  except  one  of  deal,  or  canvass, 
for  separating  those  in  malignant  dis¬ 
tempers. 

Prison  Ship,  a  ship  appropriated  for 
the  reception  of  prisoners  of  war,  &c. 

Slop  Ship,  a  vessel  appointed  as  a  de¬ 
pot  of  clothes  for  the  seamen. 

Store  Ship,  a  vessel  employed  to  car¬ 
ry  artillery  and  stores  for  the  use  of  a 
fleet,  fortress,  or  garrison. 

Troop  Ship,  a  vessel  uppoined  to  car¬ 
ry  troops.  It  is  also  called  a  transport. 

SHOCCA,  Ind.  any  letter  written  by 
the  kins:. 

SHOEING- Horn,  (chausse  pied, 
Fr.)  a  horn  used  to  facilitate  the  admis- 
siori  of  the  foot  into  a  narrow  shoe. 
Soldiers  should  always  take  care  to  have 
their  shoes  easy. 

To  be  SHOOK  in  the  shoulder.  A 
horse  may  be  shook  in  the  shoulder,  ei¬ 
ther  from  accident,  or  through  hard 
riding;  in  which  case,  he  never  can  be 
reckoned  safe:  his  feet  maybe  good. 

SHOOKREWAR,  Ind.  a  word  which 
corresponds  with  Friday. 

lb  SHOOT,  to  discharge  a  gun,  &c. 

To  Shoot, a  term  in  carpentry,  signi¬ 
fying  to  take  off  the  edge  of  a  board,  &c. 
with  the  jointer-plane. 

To  Shoot  a  bridge,  to  go  through 
that  part  of  a  bridge  through  which  the 
main  current  runs :  as,  to  shodt  London 
bridge. 
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SHOOTING.  See  Gunnery  and 

PftOJ  ECTI LE. 

SHORTEN  your  bridle,  a  word  of 
commaud  used  in  cavalry,  viz. 

1st.  Seize  the  upper  end  of  the  reins 
of  the  bridle,  which  is  to  lie  on  the 
right  side  of  the  horse,  with  the  right 
hand. 

2d.  Bring  it  up  as  high  as  your  chin, 
keeping  your  right  elbow  on  a  level 
with  the  shoulder. 

3d.  Slip  your  left  hand  along  the 
reins  of  the  bridle,  and  take  hold  of  the 
loop  or  button,  which  is  near  the  upper 
end  of  the  reins. 

4th.  Slip  the  loop  down  with  the  left 
hand  as  low  as  the  pommel  of  the  sad¬ 
dle. 

5th.  Bring  the  right  hand  down  with 
life  on  the  right  holster-cap,  quitting 
the  reins  of  the  bridle  with  both 
hands. 

SHORT-ro//.  See  Signals. 

Short  -jointed,  a  horse  is  said  to  be 
short-jointed  that  has  a  short  pastern. 

Short-jointed  horses  do  not,  usually, 
manage  well;  hut  out  of  the  manage, 
they  are  the  best  for  travel  or  fatigue. 

SHOT,  a  denomination  given  to  all 
kinds  of  balls  used  for  artillery  and 
fire-arms;  those  for  cannon  being  of 
iron,  and  those  for  guns  and  pistols,  &c. 
of  lead. 

Grape  j 

Chain  >  Shot.  See  Labop.atop.y. 

Case  y 

To  find  the  weight  of  an  iron  Shot 
whose  diameter  is  given ;  and  the  con¬ 
trary.  Rule.  Double  the  cube  of  the 
diameter  in  inches,  and  multiply  it  by 
7 ;  so  will  the  product  (rejecting  the  2 
last  or  right-hand  figures)  be  the  weight 
in  pounds. 

Example.  What  is  the  weight  of  an 
iron  shot  of  7  inches  diameter.  The 
cube  of  7  is  343,  which  doubled  is  686, 
and  this  multiplied  by  7  produces  4802, 
which,  with  the  right  hand  figures  re¬ 
jected,  gives  48  pounds,  the  weight  re¬ 
quired. 

N.  B.  This  rule  is  sufficiently  exact 
for  practical  uses. 

To  find  the  diameter  of  the  Shot, 
when  the  weight  is  given.  Rule.  Mul¬ 
tiply  the  cube  root  of  the  weight  in 
pounds  by  1.923,  and  the  product  is 
the  diameter  in  inches. 

Example.  What  is  the  diameter  of 
an  iron  shot  of  52  pounds?  The  cube 
root  of  52  is  3.732,  which,  multiplied 
6  H 
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by  1.923  gives  7.177  inches,  the  diameter 
required. 

Rule  by  logarithms. 

To  l-3d  of  the  log.  of  52  0.572001 

Add  the  constant  log.  0.233979 


To  find  the  diameter  of  a  Shot,  from 
the  impression  or  cavity  it  makes,  by 
striking  a  brass  gun,  or  other  object. 
Rule.  Divide  the  square  of  the  radius 
of  the  cavity  by  the  depth  of  it,  and 
add  the  quotient  to  the  depth;  so  will 
the  sum  be  the  diameter  of  the  shot  re¬ 
quired. 

Example.  A  shot  having  struck  upon 
a  brass  gun,  made  a  cavity  of  1.49 
inches  deep,  and  4.94  inches  diameter; 
what  was  the  size  of  the  shot  ?  The  ra¬ 
dius  of  the  cavity  is  2.47,  and  its  square 
is  6.1009,  which  divided  by  the  depth 
1.49,  the  quotient  is  4.1,  to  which,  ad¬ 
ding  1.49,  the  sum  5.59  inches  is  the 
diameter  required,  answering  to  a 
24-pounder. 

Langrel  Shot,  a  sort  of  shot  which 
runs  loose,  with  a  shackle,  or  joint,  in 
the  middle. 

Spherical  Case- Shot.  Case-shot  is 
so  termed  from  the  whole  charge  of  the 
gun  being  contained  in  a  tin  case.  The 
tin  case  is  cylindric,  in  diameter  a  little 
less  than  the  calibre  of  the  gun  or  how¬ 
itzer.  It  is  filled  with  iron  balls,  so  as 
to  make  up  the  weight  of  the  shot. 
These  balls  are  seldom  less  than  lj  oz. 
in  weight.  But  little  effect  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  firing  case  shot  beyond  300 
yards,  from  the  very  great  divergency 
of  the  balls. 

Although  we  could  enter  very  fully 
into  this  destructive,  and  hitherto  unpa¬ 
ralleled,  mode  of  annoying  an  enemy,  we 
shall  abstain  from  giving  any  of  those 
particulars  which  might  lead  to  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  invention.  Colonel  Shrap¬ 
nel,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  has  the  ex¬ 
clusive  merit  of  having  added  this  for¬ 
midable  weapon  to  those  already  in  use, 
with  the  acknowledged  advantage  of 
possessing  the  talent,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
clination,  to  render  it  generally  useful. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  and  advantages  that  might  be  de¬ 
rived  by  firing  this  species  of  shot,  is 
extracted  from  a  book  lately  published. 
We  should  not,  otherwise,  have  thought 
ourselves  justified  in  saying  as  much 
upon  the  subject. 

I  1st.  The  whole  charge  takes  effect  ou 
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the  enemy  at  any  distance.  By  the  pre¬ 
sent  mode  of  firing,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  charge  disperses  as  soon  as  it  leaves 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  cannot  be 
directed. 

2d.  Grape,  or  case,  shot  may  be  fired 
with  an  effect  equally  close  and  collect¬ 
ed,  to  any  distance  within  the  range  of 
the  piece;  and  the  artillery  need  not 
advance  within  musket  shot  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  to  make  use  of  this  kind  of  fire  with 
its  full  effect,  and  are  not  so  subject  to 
have  their  guns  charged  either  by  caval¬ 
ry  or  infantry.  * 

3d.  It  requires  less  precision  and  ex¬ 
actness  to  point  a  piece  of  ordnance 
charged  with  spherical  case  shot  than 
with  round  shot,  because  case  shot  is  a 
wide  and  dispersed  fire, and  the  difficul¬ 
ty  in  elevation  consequently  less. 

4th.  Its  comparative  destruction  with 
that  of  round  shot  will  be,  generally, 
as  the  number  of  shot  within  the  shells 
to  one;  that  is  to  say,  a  three  pounder, 
twenty-two  to  one  in  its  favour;  a  six- 
pounder,  fifty  to  one,  &c.  in  which  cal¬ 
culation  is  not  enumerated  any  effect 
from  the  splinters  of  the  shell. 

5th.  Small  balls  cannot  be  projected 
to  very  considerable  distances,  unless 
enclosed  in  heavy  spherical  cases,  which, 
from  their  form  and  weight,  are  not 
much  influenced  by  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  or  diverted  from  their  direction. 

6th.  The  explosion  of  the  shell  makes 
no  change  in  the  direction  of  the  shot 
within  it;  they  consequently  complete 
the  shell’s  tract,  or  curve,  which  has 
sometimes  been  observed  to  be  400 
yards. 

7th.  From  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground,  such  as  hillocks,  banks,  fallow- 
fields,  &c.  all  shot  which  graze  most  com¬ 
monly  lodge;  whereas,  by  using  this 
shell  the  whole  charge  will  be  carried 
over  these  irregularities,  and  reach  the 
object  with  its  full  contents  of  balls. 

N.  B.  Firing  these  kind  of  shells  from 
guns  is  managed  with  more  facility  than 
the  ordinary  howitzer  practice,  both  as  to 
the  length  of  fuze,  as  well  as  the  eleva¬ 
tion  required,  and  may  be  carried  on  in 
the  field  precisely  the  same  as  firing 
round  shot. 

Mode  of  Examining  the  different  Na¬ 
tures  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Shrapnel's 
Shells  in  the  Royal  Laboratory.- 
1st.  The  shells  are  to  be  well  examin¬ 
ed  with  a  pick  hammer  of  a  proper 
weight,  to  the  diameter  of  each  nature* 
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to  find  they  are  not  damaged  by  sand 
holes,  or  other  flaws. 

2d.  They  are  to  be  well  scraped  inside, 
with  scrapers  that  will  get  under  the  dip 
of  the  fuze-hole,  so  that  all  the  bore, 
sand,  or  gravel,  may  be  cleaned  out, 
which  is  to  be  done  by  rolling  and  shak¬ 
ing  the  shell  with  the  fuze  hole  down¬ 
wards.  It  may  be  taken  out  of  large 
shells  with  a  proper  ladle,  that  will  go 
into  the  fuze  hole. 

3d.  They  are  to  be  proved  with  a 
strong  bellows  and  water  as  usual ;  the 
shot  being  placed  under  in  a  tub  or  buck¬ 
et,  introduce  the  nose  of  the  bellows 
into  the  fuze,  and  by  blowing  them  the 
water  will  bubble,  if  the  shell  be  porous. 

4th.  They  are  to  be  examined,  by  the 
new  pattern  calibre  instruments,  round 
the  side  and  at  the  bottom,  to  ascertain 
their  thickness  and  concentricity. 

5th.  They  are  to  be  examined  by  a 
circular  gauge,  and  appropriated  to  the 
respective  ordnance  they  are  found  to 
answer.  If  any  are  too  high  by  03  of 
an  inch,  or  too  low  by  03  of  an  inch, 
they  are  to  be  rejected. 

jt3th.  When  each  shell  is  ascertained 
to  be  perfectly  dry  inside,  it  is  to  be 
placed  with  its  fuze-hole  up,  and  the 
nose  of  a  strong  bellow's,  forming  an  an¬ 
gle  downwards,  being  introduced  into  it, 
a  few  blasts  being  given  will  blow-  the 
remaining  particles  and  dust  out  of  the 
shell. 

7th.  The  shells  are  to  be  classed,  by 
their  fuze-holes,  into  different  numbers, 
viz.  1,  2,  3,  and  4;  those  of  an  equal  size 
to  be  packed  in  boxes  by  themselves. 

8th.  A  tile  to  be  used  occasionally  to 
try  if  the  metal  is  soft,  instead  of  break¬ 
ing  the  shell. 

9th.  Each  shell  to  be  sounded,  by 
striking  it  gently,  as  the  ringing  tone 
will  be  lost,  should  there  be  an  imper¬ 
ceptible  crack  in  it. 

N.  B.  In  the  examination  of  spheri¬ 
cal  case  shot  shells,  the  thick  side  of  the 
shell  need  not  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation,  but  the  thinnest  part  only;  for 
when  the  thinnest  part  is  too  thin  by  the 
rule  given;  the  thickest  part  must  be 
too  thick,  which  needs  no  examination 
to  discover. 

Supposing  an  eighteen  pounder  shell 
ought  to  be  five  inches  thick  in  every 
part,  subtract  the  non-concentricity  al¬ 
lowed  of  0.83  from  it,  and  their  remains 
4.17  inches,  for  the  thinnest  part  of  an 
eighteen  pounder  shell  which  can  be  re¬ 
ceived. 
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Method  of  making  Fuzes  of  Colonel 
Shrapnel’s  Construction. 

The  fuzes,  after  being  turned  so  as  to 
fit  the  fuze  holes,  are  bored,  and  a  deep 
thread  grooved  inside,  to  hold  the  com¬ 
position  firm;  and,  instead  of  being 
turned  with  cups,  they  are  hollowed  co¬ 
nical,  and  roughed  with  a  tool  that  cuts 
under,  the  better  to  receive  the  pri¬ 
ming. 

After  they  are  driven,  with  fuze  com¬ 
position,  one  and  one  half  inch,  they 
are  sawed  across  the  top,  about  one  fifth 
of  an  inch  down,  so  as  not  to  touch  the 
composition,  and  divided  into  five  equal 
parts,  of  two  tenths  of  an  inch  each; 
after  which  a  bit  of  quick  match  is 
placed  across,  and  drawn  tight  in  the 
same  grooves;  they  are  then  primed, 
with  mealed  powder  and  spirits  of  wine, 
capped  and  packed  for  service. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without 
submitting  a  few  general  observations 
on  our  present  situation,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  necessity  of  being  thoroughly 
armed  at  all  points,  particularly  with 
bodies  of  sea  fencible  artillery. 

The  acknowledged  good  policy  of  al¬ 
ways  having  our  coasts  guarded,  in  fu¬ 
ture,  and  the  largest  possible  military 
force  established  upon  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  plan,  is  a  truth  too  self-evi¬ 
dent  to  require  any  sort  of  reasoning 
thereon.  The  hostile  intentions  of  the 
French,  which  will  ever  be  directed 
against  this  country,  ought  to  keep  us  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  defence  and  resist¬ 
ance. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  mode  cannot  be 
effectual  without  the  defence  be  made 
with  cannon,  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  fire  of  six  men,  with  any  one  piece 
of  ordnance,  will  do  more  mischief  than 
that  of  six  muskets.  The  range  of  mus¬ 
ket  shot  cannot  be  considered  effectual 
beyond  300  yards,  but  from  artillery  it 
may  be  rendered  so  beyond  a  mile  and 
a  half.  The  advantage  of  firing  cannon 
shot,  and,  when  necessary,  spherical 
case  shot,  which  contains  100  times  the 
quantity  of  balls  that  could  be  projected 
from  a  musket,  is  also  well  known. 

It  is  equally  notorious,  that  there  is, 
at  present,  a  great  space  upon  our 
coast  which  can  only  be  protected  by 
boats,  being  too  shallow  for  vessels  of 
burden;  and  as  winds  and  tides  divert 
the  enemy  from  their  intended  landing 
places,  and  disperse  our  shipping  like¬ 
wise,  it  may  be  contended,  that  every 
6  H  2 
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bay  and  harbour  upon  the  coast  must 
be  exposed  to  a  landing. 

The  insufficiency  of  a  naval  protec¬ 
tion  alone  must  appear,  besides  its  in¬ 
finite  expense  and  wear  of  vessels,  when 
vye  consider,  that  whatever  wind  favours 
tlie  enemy  is  against  ourselves;  and,  if 
we  may  judge  from  what  has  already  hap¬ 
pened,  the  insecurity  of  such  a  mode  of 
defence  will  be  more  obvious.  In  the 
French  fleet,  which  sailed  from  Bautry 
Bay,  under  General  Hoche,  not  a  single 
ship  or  transport  was  intercepted,  al¬ 
though  they  were  six  weeks  at  sea.  A 
landing  was  effected  at  KillalaBay  under 
General  Humbert,  and  another  near 
Milford  Haven  in  Wales;  indeed  every 
attempt  to  land  upon  these  islands  has 
invariably  succeeded.  Should  it  be 
thought  necessary  to  have  any  given 
number  of  vessels  at  sea  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  coast,  much  fewer  would  be 
required,  were  the  present  system 
adopted,  and  thereby  a  great  saving  in 
the  marine  would  be  made,  and  a  larger 
disposable  navy  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence.  The  same  advantage  would 
also  accrue  to  the  army;  for  as  our  de¬ 
fences  become  augmented  without  draw¬ 
ing  assistance  from  our  regular  artillery, 
infantry,  or  cavalry,  so  much  the  larger 
will  be  our  disposable  force. 

The  sea-fencibie  artillery  should  be 
classed  in  three  divisions,  hav  ing,  each, 
their  respective  duties  to  attend  to  alone. 
Gun-boats  or  carronade-boats  in  one  di¬ 
vision;  batteries,  martello  towers,  and 
all  stationary  defences  in  another,  and 
moveable  artillery  in  a  third  division. 

The  fishermen  might  be  hired  for  the 
management  of  the  boats,  and  to  meet 

at  sea. 
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ed  competent  officers  could  be  sent  to 
instruct  and  lead  them. 

The  sea-fencibles,  which  have  been 
established,  have  served  chiefly  to  drain 
the  navv  of  a  number  of  excellent  sea¬ 
men  [30,000  have  been  ascertained 
amongst  themj;  nor  has  their  mode  of 
discipline  justified  our  hopes  that  any 
great  assistance  could  be  derived  from 
so  fine  a  body  of  men,  that  are  full  of 
zeal  and  courage,  but  not  properly  arm- 
ed. 

Since  the  establishment  and  adoption 
of  spherical  case  shot,  there  appears  to 
be  a  far  greater  opening  for  the  increase 
of  defence  by  artillery  than  before;  for 
all  the  difficulty  of  pointing  cannon  is 
now  done  away;  by  difficulty,  we  mean 
the  very  great  inefficacy  that  has  always 
been  found  in  the  firing  of  round  shot 
by  our  most  experienced  artillerists:  at 
Gibraltar,  not  one  gun  or  mortar  boat 
was  struck  with  a  round  shot  from  the 
garrison  guns  during  the  whole  siege; 
and  at  Vinegar  Hill,  in  Ireland,  the  re¬ 
bels  sustained  a  constant  cannonade 
without,  apparently,  being  much  annoy¬ 
ed. 

These  circumstances  could  not  have 
happened,  had  spherical  case  shot  been 
used,  even  by  the  most  inexperienced 
set  of  men. 

The  various  bays,  harbours,  rivers, 
and  creeks  upon  our  coast  afford  great 
variety  in  the  modes  of  defeuce,  and 
require  that  kind  of  military  know  ledge, 
which  is  not  to  be  looked  for -in  the  zeal¬ 
ous  inhabitants,  who  would  gladly  give 
their  aid  under  proper  appointed  officers 
for  their  instruction;  and  it  is  upon 
these  grounds,  that  the  suggestion  fora 


the  enemy  some  distance  at  sea.  Tnejsea  fencible  artillery  is  now  offered;  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  should  man  the  j chief  expense  of  which  would  be  in  the 
batteries,  and  the  most  active  young  j  officers. 


men  be  attached  to  moveable  guns,  mere¬ 
ly  for  covering  and  enfilading  all  the 
lanes  or  roads,  for  impedim;  the  first  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  enemy  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  to  check  them  till 


By  a  telegraphic  signal,  the  whole 
sea-coast  might,  in  a  few  minutes,  be  in 
a  state  of  defence;  and,  as  in  the  event 
of  peace  and  the  dismantling  of  a  great 
part  of  our  navy,  such  kind  of  protection 


some  column  of  our  regular  army  could  would  be  of  great  consequence,  it  ought 
come  up.  The  disposal,  or  rather  the  to  be  equally  attended  to,  and  disciplin- 
driving  off" cattle,  so  as  not  to  impede  an  ed,  as  in  war  time. 


advancing  army,  would  best  be  done  by 
such  persons  as  live  upon  the  spot. 

Admiral  Schank,  in  collecting  the 
names  of  such  volunteers  as  would  join  a 
corps  of  this  kind,  found  the  numbers 
far  beyond  any  thing  that  could  be  re¬ 
quired.  Many  country  gentlemen  were 
ilso  ready  to  offer  their  services,  provid- 


The  lieutenants  and  captains  might 
be  selected  from  the  resident  gentlemen 
on  and  about  the  coast,  who  would  be 
very  instrumental  in  the  embodying  of 
the  men.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that 
an  organization  of  this  sort  of  national 
defence,  would  absorb  all  our  volunteer 
and  yeomanry  corps;  the  expense  of 
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which,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  army  es¬ 
timates  that  are  annually  laid  before 
parliament,  is  greater  than  would  he  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  the  whole  line  of  coast 
in  a  permanent  state  of  security.  The 
effects  of  the  spherical  case  shot  have 
been  proved  in  several  of  our  most  bril¬ 
liant  actions;  particularly  at  Vimiera, 
Talavera,  and  in  the  East  and  West  In¬ 
dies. 

To  Shot  a  gun,  to  load  a  piece  of 
ordnance  with  the  necessary  quantity 
of  gunpowder  and  ball. 

SHOVEL,  an  instrument  for  dig¬ 
ging- 

SHOULDER,  the  upper  part  of  the 
blade  of  a  sword  is  so  called.  The 
shoulders  of  regimental  sword-blades, 
for  the  infantry,  are  directed  to  be  one 
inch  broad  at  least.  ■* 

Shoulder  of  a  Horse  is  that  pait 
of  his  fore-hand  that  lies  between  the 
withers,  the  fore-thigh,  the  counter, 
and  the  ribs. 

Charged  zoith  Shoulders,  a  horse  is 
said  to  be  so,  when  he  has  thick,  fjeshy 
and  heavy  shoulders,  and  is,  conse¬ 
quently,  liable  to  trip,  or  fall. 

Shoulder -p egged  horses  are  so  called 
when  they  are  gourdy,  stiff,  aud  almost 
without  motion. 

SnouLDER-sp/crY,  a  horse  is  said  to 
he  so  when  he  has  given  his  shoulders 
such  a  violent  shock,  as  to  disjoint  the 
shoulder-joint  from  the  body. 

Shoulders  of  a  horse  should  be 
sharp  and  narrow  at  the  withers,  of  a 
middle  size;  flat,  and  have  little  flesh 
upon  them  ;  for  if  a  horse  be  charged 
with  shoulders,  he  will  not  only  be  heavy 
on  hand,  and  soon  weary,  but  also  trip 
and  stumble,  especially  if,  with  such 
shoulders,  his  neck  should  be  thick  and 
large. 

The  shoulders  of  a  well-shaped  horse 
are  compared  to  those  of  a  hare,  and 
the  distance  between  them  should  be 
little  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  his 
hind-quarters. 

Shoulder -pight  is  a  malady  in  a 
horse,  being  the  displacing  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  by  some  great  fall,  rack,  or 
pain,  which  may  be  known  by  one 
shoulder  point  sticking  out  farther  than 
its  fellow,  and  by  his  halting  down¬ 
right. 

Shoulder  -pinching,  a  misfortune 
which  befals  a  horse  by  labouring  or 
straining  when  too  young,  or  by  having 
been  overloaded. 
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Shoulder -spluiting,  >  A  malady 

SuouLDER-ro7-«,  |  which  may  be- 
tal  a  horse  by  some  dangerous  sliding, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  by  which  the 
shoulder  is  parted  from  the  breast,  and 
so  leaves  an  open  rift,  not  in  the  skin, 
but  in  the  flesh,  aud  the  skin  next  un¬ 
der  the  outward  skin,  which  renders  the 
horse  so  lame,  that  he  is  not  able  to  go; 
and  this  may  be  known  by  his  trailing 
his  legs  after  him. 

SHOuLDER-rtrencA  is  a  misfortune 
which  happens  to  horses  several  ways, 
sometimes  by  turning  or  stopping  too 
suddenly  upon  some  uneven  ground, 
sometimes  by  running  too  hastily  out  of 
the  stable  door;  at  other  times  by  slip¬ 
ping  or  sliding,  either  in  the  stable  or 
abroad  ;  and  by  various  other  accidents. 

Shoulder  of  a  bastion,  in  fortifica¬ 
tion.  See  Epaule. 

SuouEDER-6e/f,  so  called  because  it 
bangs  over  the  shoulder,  to  carry  the 
bayonet  or  sword  :  it  is  made  of  strong 
bull  leather. 

To  Shoulder,  in  a  military  sense, 
to  lay  on  the  shoulder,  or  to  rest  any 
thing  against  it.  Hence,  to  shoulder  a 
inusquet. 

Shoulder  amis,  a  word  of  command 
which  is  used  in  the  British  service. 
See  Manual. 

Right  Shoulders  forward, )  Two 

Left  Shoulders  forward,  §  terms 
of  command  in  the  British  service,  when 
a  column  of  march  (in  order  to  follow 
the  windings  of  its  route)  changes  its 
direction  in  general,  less  than  the  quar- 
ter  of  the  circle.  See  Sections  ‘22  and 
39  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 

SHREADINGS,  in  carpentry,  the 
making  good  of  the  rafter-feet  in  the 
cornice,  tnat  is,  when  rafters  are  cut 
with  a  knee.  These  shreadings  (other¬ 
wise  called  furrings)  go  straight  along 
with  the  rafter  from  the  top  of  the 
knee  to  the  cornice. 

SHREWDNESS.  According  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  cunning,  mixed  with  petu¬ 
lance  and  ill-nature.  This  word,  how¬ 
ever,  is  often  understood  in  a  good 
sense,  and  signifies  acuteness,  quick 
discrimination,  ike.  See  Sagacity 

SHROF,  Ind.  a  banker,  a  money¬ 
changer,  or  one  who  keeps  a  shop  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public  in  pe¬ 
cuniary  matters,  and  who  derives  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  from  the  circu¬ 
lating  medium  of  other  people’s  pro¬ 
perty. 
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SHROFFING,  Ind.  the  act  of  ex¬ 
aminin''  anrl  sorting  money. 

SHUMSU RT R EEPUT,  Ind.  avowal, 
acknowledgment,  confession. 

To  SHUT,  to  close,  to  make  not 1 
open. 

SHUT  pans,  a  word  of  command 
used  in  the  inspection  of  arms.  Place 
the  inside  of  your  fingers  against  the  j 
back  part  of  the  hammer,  and  bring  it: 
briskly  to  in  one  motion.  In  opening! 
pans,  you  place  the  thumb  against  the ! 
inside  of  the  hammer. 

SHUTERNAUL,  Ind.  a  sort  of  ar- 
quebuss,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  back  j 
of  a  camel. 

SICK  and  Hurt,  a  board  so  called, 
to  which  the  agents,  commissaries,  &c. 
belonging  to  the  several  military  hos-l 
pitals  in  Great  Britain,  are  respon¬ 
sible. 

SIDE,  to  ride  a  horse  side-ways,  is 
to  passage  him,  to  make  him  go  upon 
two  treads,  one  of  which  is  marked  by 
his  shoulders,  and  the  other  by  his 
haunches. 

Sid z-pieces,  of  gun-carriages.  See 
Carriages. 

Side  -straps,  in  a  field  carriage,  are 
flat  iron  bands  which  go  round  the  side- 
pieces,  in  those  places  where  the  wood 
is  cut  across  the  grain,  to  strengthen 
them  near  the  centre  and  the  trail. 

SIDERATION,  the  same  as  sphacelus 
fnmong  surgeons),  an  entire  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  any  part  of  the  body. 

SIEGE,  (siege,  Fr.)  the  position 
which  an  armv  takes,  or  its  encamp¬ 
ment,  before  a  fortified  town,  or  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it.  The 
term  comes  from  siege,  which  signifies 
seat,  chair,  &c.  Hence,  to  sit  down 
before  a  place,  signifies,  in  a  military 
sense,  to  chuse  a  position  from  which 
you  may  commence  the  necessary  ope¬ 
rations  to  attack  and  get  possession  of 
it.  The  French  use  the  word  generally 
as  we  do. 

The  first  operation  of  a  siege  is  in¬ 
vesting.  The  body  of  troops  investing 
a  town  should,  at  least,  be  as  strong  [ 
again  as  the  garrison;  so  as  to  be  ablej 
to  divide  itself  into  several  parties,  in 
order  to  take  possession  of  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  leading  to  the  place.  Bv  day  they 
should  keep  themselves  out  of  cannon- 
shot;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  dusk,  they 
must  approach  much  nearer,  the  better 
to.  be  able  to  support  each  other,  and  to 
straiten  the  town.  1 


To  undertake  the  Siegf.  of  a  toivn, 
( entreprendre  le  siege  d’uneville,  Fr.j  to 
invest  it,  to  form  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion,  to  open  trenches,  &c. 

To  lay  Siege  to  a  town,  (fairc  le 
siige  Tune  ville,  Fr.)  to  draw  your  forces 
round  a  town,  for  the  purpose  of  at¬ 
tacking  it. 

To  carry  on  a  Siege,  (continuer  un 
siege,  Yr.j  to  persevere  by  regular  ap¬ 
proaches,  See.  in  gaining  ground  upon 
the  garrison. 

To  lay  close  Siege,  (presser  le  siege, 
Fr.)  to  approach  close  to  the  walls  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  breach  and 
storming,  or  of  starving  out  the  garri¬ 
son.  For  a  full  and  scientific  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  different  methods,  which  are 
adopted  in  modern  times,  for  the  attack 
and  defence  of  places,  particularly  of 
sieges,  see  Essai  General  de  Fortifica¬ 
tion  et  d’attarjue  et  defense  det  placet, 
tom.  1.  page  61,  &c.  &c. 

General  phrases  and  terms  used  at  a 
Siege  are,  viz. 

To  besiege  a  place.  See  Siege. 

To  accelerate  the  Siege,  (accelerer 
le  siege,  Fr.)  is  when  an  army  can  ap¬ 
proach  so  near  the  place  as  the  covert- 
wav,  without  breaking  ground,  under 
favour  of  some  hollow  roads,  rising 
grounds,  or  cavities,  and  there  begin 
their  work. 

An  attack,  is  when  the  besieging  army 
cau  approach  the  town  so  near  as  to 
take  it,  without  making  any  considerable 
works. 

To  form  the  Siege,  or  lay  siege  to  a 
place,  ( mettre  le.  siige  a  une  place,  Fr.) 
there  must  he  an  army  sufficient  to  fur¬ 
nish  five  or  six  reliefs  for  the  trenches, 
pioneers,  guards,  convoys,  escorts,  6cc. 
and  artillery,  with  all  the  apparatus 
thereto  belonging;  magaziues  furnished 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all  kiuds  of 
warlike  stores;  and  a  general  hospital, 
with  physicians, surgeons,  medicines, &c. 

To  raise  the  St  ege,  ( lexer  le  siege,  Fr.) 
is  to  give  over  the  attack  of  a  place,  quit 
the  works  thrown  up  against  it,  and  the 
posts  formed  about  it.  It  there  he  no 
reason  to  fear  a  sally  from  the  place, 
the  siege  may  be  raised  in  the  day-time. 
The  artillery  and  ammunition  must  have 
a  strong  rear  guard,  lest  the  besieged 
should  attempt  to  charge  the  rear  :  if 
there  be  any  fear  of  an  enemy  in  front, 
this  order  must  be  altered  discretionally, 
as  safety,  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
will  admit. 
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To  turn  the  Siege  into  a  blockade, 
C convertir  le  siege  en  blocus,  Fr.)  is  to 
give  over  the  attack  and  endeavour  to 
take  it  by  famine;  for  which  purpose 
all  the  avenues,  gates,  and  streams, 
leading  into  the  place,  are  so  well 
guarded,  that  no  succour  can  get  in  to 
its  relief. 

To  insult  a  work,  to  attack  it  in  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  manner,  with 
small  arms,  or  sword  in  hand. 

Surprize,  is  the  taking  a  place  by  a 
coup  de  main,  by  stratagem,  or  treason. 

To  escalade  a  place,  is  to  approach  it 
secretly,  then  to  place  ladders  against 
the  wall,  or  rampart,  for  the  troops  to 
mount,  and  get  into  it  that  way. 

To  petard  a  place,  is  privately  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  gate,  and  fix  a  petard  to  it, 
so  as  to  break  it  open  for  the  troops  to 
enter. 

Line  of  circumvallation,-  is  a  kind  of 
fortification,  consisting  of  a  parapet,  or 
breast-work,  and  a  ditch  before  it,  to 
cover  the  besiegers  against  any  attempt 
of  the  enemy  in  the  field. 

Line  of  counterval/ation,  is  a  breast¬ 
work,  with  a  ditch  before  it,  to  cover 
the  besiegers  against  any  sally  from  the 
garrison,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
line  of  circumvallation  serves  to  protect 
them  in  the  field. 

Tines,  are  works  made  to  cover  an 
army,  so  as  to  command  a  part  of  the 
country,  with  a  breast-work  and  a  ditch 
before  them. 

R etrenchment,  a  work  made  round  the 
camp  of  an  army,  to  cover  it  against 
any  surprise. 

Line  of  counter-approach,  a  trench 
which  the  besieged  make  from  the  co¬ 
vert-wav  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
besiegers  attacks,  in  order  to  scour 
their  works.  This  line  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  enfiladed  from  the  covert-way 
and  the  half-moon,  &c.  that  it  may  be 
of  no  service  to  the  enemy,  in  case  he 
gets  possession  of  it. 

Batteries  at  a  siege,  cannot  be  erected 
till  the  trench  is  advanced  within  reach 
of  the  cannon  of  the  place;  that  is, 
within  what  is  generally  understood  to 
be  a  point-blank  range,  which  is  reckon- 
about  300  toises,  or  1800  feet. 

Cannon  is  made  use  of  at  a  siege  for 
two  different  purposes;  the  first  to  drive 
away  the  enemy  from  their  defences; 
and  the  second,  to  dismount  their  guns. 
To  produce  these  two  effects,  the  batte¬ 
ries  should  not  be  above  the  mean  reach 
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of  cannon-shot  from  the  place:  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  possibility  of  construc¬ 
ting  them,  till  the  first  parallel  is  formed; 
and  as  the  distance  of  the  first  parallel 
from  the  second  is  generally  300  toises, 
the  batteries  must  be  on  this  line,  or 
beyond  it,  nearer  the  town. 

The  construction  of  batteries  belongs 
to  the  officers  of  the  royal  artillery,  who 
generally  consult  with  the  engineer  that 
has  the  direction  of  the  siege,  as  well 
about  their  situation,  as  about  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  guna  and  mortars.  They 
must  be  parallel  to  the  works  of  the 
town  which  they  are  to  batter.  It  is 
customary  to  place  the  mortar-batteries 
and  gun-batteries  side  by  side,  and  in 
the  same  line,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
batter  the  same  parts.  The  use  of  both 
is  to  demolish  the  enemy’s  works,  to 
dismount  their  guns,  to  prenetrate  into 
their  powder  magazines,  and  to  drive 
the  besieged  from  their  works  and  de¬ 
fences;  as  also  to  ruin  and  destroy  the 
principal  buildings,  by  setting  fire  to 
the  town;  and  to  fatigue  and  distress 
the  inhabitants  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  shall  press  the  garrison  to  surren¬ 
der. 

To  sally  at  a  siege,  is  to  go  privately 
out  of  a  besieged  town,  fall  suddenly 
upon  the  besiegers,  and  destroy  part  of 
their  works,  spike  their  cannon,  and  do 
every  other  possible  damage. 

A  sally,  a  secret  movement  which  is 
made  out  of  a  besieged  town  or  place, 
by  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  an  enemy’s  out¬ 
works.  ike.  Sallies  are  seldom  made 
when  the  garrison  is  weak;  for  although 
they  molest  the  enemy,  and  keep  him 
on  the  alert,  yet  the  chance  of  losing 
men  renders  it  prudent  to  keep  within 
the  works. 

Sups  ‘in  a  siege,  are  trenches  made 
under  cover  from  the  fire  of  the  place, 
behind  a  mantlet  or  stuffed  gabion:  they 
are  generally  ten  or  twelve  feet  broad. 
This  work  differs  from  the  trenches,  in 
as  much  as  the  latter  are  made  uncover¬ 
ed.  The  sap  has  also  less  breadth;  but 
when  it  is  as  wide  as  the  trench,  it 
bears  the  same  name.  There  are  va¬ 
rious  sorts  of  saps,  viz. 

Single  sap,  is  that  which  is  made  on 
one  side  only,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  has  only  one  parapet. 

Double  sap,  has  a  parapet  on  each 
side,  and  is  carried  on  wherever  its  two 
sides  are  seen  from  the  place. 
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Flying  sap,  is  that  in  which  the  be¬ 
siegers  do  not  give  themselves  the 
trouble  of  filling  the  gabions  with 
earth:  it  is  made  where  the  workmen 
are  not  much  exposed,  and  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  approaches. 

Sap-faggots,  are  a  kind  of  fascines, 
only  three  feet  loug,  and  about  six 
inches  in  diameter. 

Saucissoils,  are  another  Species  of  fas¬ 
cines,  from  15  to  19  feet  long,  and 
from  3  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  used  in  making  batteries,  and  re¬ 
pairing  the  breaches. 

Sortie.  See  Sally. 

Tail  or  rear  of  the  trench,  (Queue 
de  la  tranch'ce,  Fr.)  is  the  first  work  the 
besiegers  make  when  they  open  the 
trenches. 

Tambour,  is  a  kind  of  traverse,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  trench,  or  opening 
made  in  the  glacis  to  communicate  with 
the  arrows.  This  work  hinders  the  be¬ 
siegers  from  being  masters  of  the  arrow, 
or  discovering  the  inside  of  the  place  of 
arms  belonging  to  the  covert-way. 

Traverse  in  a  siege,  a  kind  of  re¬ 
trenchment  which  is  made  in  tiie  dry 
ditch,  to  defend  the  passage  over  it. 

Trenches,  are  passages  or  turnings 
dug  in  the  earth,  in  order  to  approach 
a  place  without  being  seen  from  its  de¬ 
fences. 

Wool-packs  used  in  a  siege,  differ  from 
sand-bags,  in  this  only,  that  they  are 
much  larger,  and,  instead  of  earth,  they 
are  filled  with  wool.  They  are  u=ed  in 
making  lodgments  in  places  where  there 
is  but  iittle  earth,  and  for  other  similar 
purposes.  They  are  about  live  feet 
high,  and  15  inches  in  diameter. 

Rear  of  an  attack,  is  the  place  where 
the  attack  begins. 

Front,  or  head  of  an  attack,  that  part 
next  to  the  place. 

Mantlets,  arc  wooden  fences,  rolling 
upon  wheels,  of  two  feet  diameter;  the 
body  of  the  axle-tree  is  about  four  or 
five  inches  square,  and  four  or  five  feet 
long;  to  which  is  fixed  a  pole  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  long,  by  two  spars;  upon 
the  axle-tree  is  fixed  a  wooden  parapet, 
three  feet  high,  made  of  3-inch  planks, 
and  four  feet  long,  joined  with  dowel- 

fiins,  and  two  cross-bars :  tiiis  parapet 
cans  somewhat '  towards  the  pole,  and 
is  supported  bv  a  brace,  one  end  ot 
which  is  fixed  to  the  pole,  and  the 
Other  to  the  upper  part  of  the  parapet. 
Mantlets  are  used  to  cover  the  sapper? 
infront  against  muskei-sbot. 
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Maxims  in  Sieges,  1st.  The  ap¬ 
proaches  should  he  made  without  being 
seen  from  the  town,  either  directly,  ob¬ 
liquely,  or  in  flank. 

2.  No  more  works  should  he  made 
than  are  necessary  for  approaching  the 
place  without  being  seen;  i.  e.  the  be¬ 
siegers  should  carry  on  their  approaches 
the  shortest  way  possible,  consistent 
with  being  covered  against  the  encrrrv's 
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fire. 

3.  All  the  parts  of  the  trendies  should 
mutually  support  each  other;  and  those 
which  aie  farthest  advanced,  should  be 
distant  from  those  that  defend  then! 
about  120  or  130  toises,  that  is,  within 
musket  shot. 

4.  The  parallels,  or  places  of  arms 
the  most  distant  from  the  town,  should 
have  a  greater  extent  than  those  which 
are  the  nearest,  that  the  besiegers  may 
be  able  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank, 
should  he  resolve  to  attack  the  nearest 
parallels. 

5.  The  trench  should  be  opened  or 
begun  as  near  as  possible  to  the  piace, 
without  exposing  the  troops  too  much, 
in  order  to  accelerate  and  diminish  the 
operations  of  the  siege. 

6.  Care  should  he  taken  to  join  the 
attacks;  that  k,  they  should  have  com¬ 
munications,  Vo  the  end  that  they  may 
be  able  to  support  each  other. 

7.  Never  to  advance  a  work,  unless 
it  be  well  supported;  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  in  tiic  interval  between  the  211  and 
3d  place  of  ai  uos,  the  besiegers  should 
make  on  both  sides  of  the  trenches, 
smaller  places  of  arms,  extending  40  or 
50  toises  in  length,  parallel  to  the  others, 
and  constructed  in  the  same  manner, 
which  will  serve  to  lodge  the  soldiers 
in,  who  are  to  protect  the  works  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  the  third  place  of  arms. 

8.  Take  care  to  place  the  batteries  ot 
cannon  in  the  continuation  of  the  faces 
of  the  parts  attacked,  in  order  to  silence 
their  fire;  and  to  the  end  that  the  ap¬ 
proaches,  being  protected,  may  advance 
with  greater  safety  and  expedition. 

9.  For  this  reason,  the  besiegers  shall 
always  embrace  the  whole  front  attack¬ 
ed,  iii  order  to  have  as  much  space  as  is 
requisite  to  place  the  batteries  on  the 
produced  faces  of  the  works  attacked. 

10.  Do  not  begin  the  attack  with 
works  that  lie  close  to  one  another,  or 
with  rentrant  angles,  which  would  ex¬ 
pose  the  attack  to  the  cross  fire  of  the 
eneniv. 
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Stores  required  for  a  month's  Siege  are 
nearly  as  follow  : — 

Powder,  as  the  garrison 
is  more  or  less  strong  8  or  900,0001b. 
g,  $  for  battering  pieces  -  0000 

10t  (  of  a  lesser  sort  -  20,000 

Battering  cannon  -  80 

Cannons  of  a  lesser  sort  -  40 

Small  field-pieces  for 

defending  the  lines  -  20 

/.  .  •  $  shells  24 

Mortars  tor  throwing  .  „ 

°  (  stones  12 

Shells  for  mortars  -  15  or  16,000 

Hand-grenades  -  40,000 

Leaden  bullets  -  -  180,000 

Matches  in  braces  -  -  10,000 

Flints  for  muskets,  best  sort  100,000 
Platforms  complete  for  guns  100 

Platforms  for  mortars  -  60 

carriage  for  guns  -  60 

mortar-beds  -  60 

spunges,  rammers,  and 

ladles,  in  sets  -  20 

Tools  to  work  ip  trenches  -  40,000 

Several  hand-jacks,  gins,  slings-carts, 
travelling  forges,  and  other  engines 
proper  to  raise  and  carry  heavy  burdens; 
spare  timber,  and  all  sorts  of  miners’ 
tools,  mantlets,  stuffed  gabions,  fascines, 
pickets,  and  gabions. 

Siece  brusque,  Fr.  an  expression  used 
among  the  French  to  signify  the  prompt 
and  immediate  movement  of  a  besieging 
army,  against  a  fortified  town  or  place, 
without  waiting  for  the  regular  forma¬ 
tion  of  lines,  &c.  In  this  case,  the  troops 
make  a  vigorous  attack  upon  all  the  out¬ 
works,  and  endeavour  to  make  a  lodge¬ 
ment  upon  the  counterscarp.  When 
they  have  succeeded,  they  instantly 
throw  up  temporary  lines,  &c.  behind 
them,  in  order  to  secure  a  retreat,  should 
the  garrison  force  them  to  quit  their 
ground. 

SIENS,  Fr.  the  plural  of  sien,  his, 
hers,  or  one's  own.  This  word  is  used 
among  the  French,  to  signify  the  same 
as  gens,  men,  people,  soldiers;  viz.  ce, 
general  fut  abandonne  par  les  siens,  Fr. 
that  general  was  abandoned  by  his  own 
soldiers. 

SIERRA,  a  word  used  for  bill  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
on  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  on  the 
North  coast  of  South  America,  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Chili  lind  Pery  on  the 
South  Pacific  ocean;  also  in  Spain,  as 
the  Sierra  Moreno. 

SIERRILLO,  the  term  for  a  little  hill, 
being  the  diminutive  of  Sierra ;  in 
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which  sense  it  is  used  on  the  sotith-west 
coast  of  South  America. 

SIEVE,  an  instrument,  which  by 
means  of  hair,  lawn,  or  wire,  is  Capable 
of  separating  the  fine  from  the  coarse 
parts  of  any  powder. — See  Gunpow¬ 
der,  Laboratory,  &c. 

SIES  or  SHIAS,  Ind.  a  tribe  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  N.  West  of  India. 

SIFFLEMENT,  Fr.  literally  means 
the  noise  of  a  whistle.  It  is  used  to 
express  the  sound  which  a  ball  or  bul¬ 
let  makes  when  it  cuts  the  air;  as  siffle- 
ment  des  armes  a  feu,  the  whistling,  or 
whizzing  noize  of  fire-arms. 

SIFFLET,  Fr.  a  whistle.  The 
French  make  use  of  the  whistle  on  board 
their  ships  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do. 
It  answers  the  same  purposes  at  sea, 
that  the  drum  and  trumpet  do  on  shore. 
The  boatswain’s  whistle  pipes  all  hands 
up,  as  occasion  requires  in  a  ship:  and 
the  drum  and  trumpet  collect  troops 
together  in  camp,  garrison,  or  else¬ 
where. 

SIG,  an  old  Saxon  word,  importing 
victory. 

SIGHT,  (la  mire,  Fr.)  a  small  piece 
of  brass  or  iron  which  is  fixed  near  to 
the  muzzle  of  a  musket  or  pistol,  to 
serve  as  a  point  of  direction,  and  to  as¬ 
sist  the  eye  in  levelling,  and  by  which 
the  bavonet  is  fixed  on  the  barrel. 

Folding  notch  Sight,  according  to 
the  author  of  Scloppetaria,  page  131, 
of  all  sights  in  use,  none  seem  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  common  folding  notch 
sight;  it  lays  close  on  the  barrel,  and  is 
thus  less  exposed  to  injury,  than  such 
as  are  constantly  fixed  upright;  and 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  construction, 
it  is  seldom  out  of  order,  and  is  easily 
replaced  if  lost  or  worn  out.  The  chief 
requisite  in  the  construction  of  these 
sights,  is  due  attention  to  the  hinges; 
for  if  they  once  begin  to  shift  or  shake 
to  the  right  or  left,  the  visual  ray  will  no 
longer  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore 
of  the  barrel,  but  diagonal,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  shots  cannot  be  depended  on. 

Military  first  Sight.  See  Coup 
d’CEil. 

Second  Sight,  the  power  of  seeing 
things  future,  or  things  distant:  sup¬ 
posed  inherent  in  some  of  the  Scottish 
Islanders;  and  often  erroneously  acted 
upon  by  ministers  of  state. 

SIGLES,  cyphers;  initial  letters  put 
for  the  word ;  as  0.  II.  M.  S.  i.  e.  on 
his  Majesty’s  service. 
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SION,  a  sensible  mark  or  character, 
denoting  something  absent  or  invisible. 
As  the  trace  of  a  toot,  the  hand-writing 
or  mark  of  a  man ;  also  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  one’s  name. 

Sign  ( signe ,  Fr.)  in  algebra,  that 
which  distinguishes  positive  from  nega¬ 
tive  quantities.  Sucli  arc  the  signs  -f 
(plus)  —  (minus)  —  (equal). 

Sign  manual,  the  king’s  signature  is 
so  called.  All  commissions  in  the  re¬ 
gular  army  of  Great  Britain,  army  war¬ 
rants,  &c.  hear  the  sign  manual.  The 
appointments  of  officers  in  the  volun¬ 
teers  have  been  so  distinguished  during 
the  present  war.  Adjutants  only,  in 
the  militia,  have  their  commissions  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  king;  those  of  the  field  otli- 
eers,  captains,  and  subalterns,  &c.  are 
signed  by  the  lords  lieutenants  of 
counties,  or  by  their  deputies  for  the 
time  being,  sanctioned  by  a  previous 
intimation  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
that  the  king  does  not  disapprove  of 
the  names  which  have  been  laid  before 
him. 

SIGNAL,  ( signal ,  Fr.)  any  sign 
made  by  sea  or  laud,  for  sailing,  march¬ 
ing,  fighting,  &c.  Signals  are  likewise- 
given  by  the  short  and  long  rolls  of  the, 
drum,  during  the  exercise  of  the  batta¬ 
lion. 

Signal,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  certain 
sign  agreed  upon  for  the  conveying  in¬ 
telligence,  where  the  voice  cannot  reach. 
Signals  are  frequently  given  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  battle,  or  an  attack,  usual¬ 
ly  with  drums  aud  trumpets,  and  some¬ 
times  with  sky-rockets,  ice. 

Signal  of  attack  or  assault,  (signal 
(Cane  attaque,  ou  d’un  assuut,  Fr.) — 
This  signal  may  be  given  in  various 
ways.  By  the  disclrarge  of  a  lighted 
shell,  bv  sky-rockets,  by  colours  de¬ 
layed  from  a  conspicuous  spot,  &c. — 
n  1747,  Marshal  Luwendai  made  use 
of  lighted  shells  or  bombs,  when  he  laid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Bergen-op-zoom. — 
During  the  consternation  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  which  was  excited  bv  a  continual 
discharge  of  these  signal  shells,  the  gre¬ 
nadiers  entered  a  practicable  breach, 
and  took  the  town  by  storm. 

Signal  -flag,  in  ancient  military  his¬ 
tory,  was  a  gilded  shield  hung  out  ot 
the  admiral’s  galley :  it  was  sometimes 
«  red  garment  or  banner.  During  the 
elevation  of  thissignal  the  fight  continu¬ 
ed,  and  by  its  depression  or  inclination 
Cuwards  the  right  or  left,  the  rest  of  the 
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ships  were  directed  how  to  attack  their 
enemies,  or  retreat  from  them. 

Signals  made  by  the  colours  cf  an 
army,  (signaur  det  enseignes,  Fr.) 
.The  ancients  had  recourse  to  all  the  va¬ 
rious  methods  which  could  be  used  by 
signals,  to  express  the  particular  situa¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  and  to  indicate  mea¬ 
sures  that  should  be  adopted.  If,  dur¬ 
ing  an  engagement,  victory  seemed  in¬ 
clined  more  to  one  side  than  another, 
the  colours  belonging  to  the  victorious 

Swere  instantly  bent  towards  its 
ng  antagonist.  This  signal  was 
conspicuous  to  the  men,  and  excited 
them  to  fresh  elforts.  They  imbibed 
the  most  lively  hopes  of  success,  and 
eagerly  pressed  forward  to  reap  the 
advantages-  of  bravery  and  good  con¬ 
duct. 

When  ail  army  was  hard  pressed  by 
its  enemy,  the  colours  of  the  former 
were  raised  high  in  air,  and  were  kept  in 
a  perpetual  flutter  and  agitation,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  to  the  soldiers, 
that  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  still 
doubtful,  and  that  nothing  but  courage 
and  perseverance  could  determine  the 
victory.  If,  in  the  heat  of  action,  any 
particular  regiment  seemed  to  waver 
and  give  wav,  so  as  to  cause  an  appre¬ 
hension  that  it  might  finally  be  broken, 
its  colours  were  instantly  snatched  out 
of  the  bearer's  hands  by  the  general  or 
commanding  officer,  and  thrown  into 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happened,  that  the  men,  who 
were  upon  the  point  of  yielding  ground 
and  flying,  received  a  fresh  impulse 
from  this  act,  rallied,  and,  by  a  despe¬ 
rate  effort  of  courage,  recovered  the  co¬ 
lours,  and  restored  the  day.  This  me¬ 
thod  of  re-uniinating  tlieir  legions  was 
generally  resorted  to  by  the  Romans, 
We  have  had  instances  in  modern  times, 
in  which  the  fortune  of  the  day  has  been 
w  holly  decided  by  some  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected  act  of  an  individual.  In  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  a  private  soldier 
threw  his  hat  into  the  midst  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  during  a  hard-fought  and  doubtful 
battle,  expressing  thereby  that  fresh  suc¬ 
cours  were  arrived  to  strengthen  the 
French  army.  This  circumstance,  so 
apparently  trifling,  produced  the  desired 
effect.  It  threw  the  enemy  into  confu¬ 
sion,  gave  the  French  fresh  spirits,  and 
finally"  determined  the  victory  in  their 
favour.  We  read  of  various  instances 
in  which  signals  have  been  used  to  ex-. 
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press  the  personal  danger  of  a  king  or 
general,  who  was  fighting  al  the  head  of 
a  select  body  of  men.  The  knowledge 
of  the  critical  position  in  which  their 
leader  stood,  excited  fresh  courage  in  the 
rest  of  the  troops,  and  drove  them  to 
acts  of  the  greatest  intrepidity.  In  the 
course  of  the  iate  and  present  war,  some 
examples  of  the  same  sort  might  be  ad¬ 
duced,  both  on  tlie  side  of  Austria,  and 
on  that  of  France.  The  bridge  of 
Lodi,  the  passage  of  the  Tegliementi, 
&c.  would  illustrate  any  observations  we 
Could  make  upon  the  subject. 

Nor  are  the  advantages,  which  arise 
from  the  use  of  signals,  confined  to 
these  particular  cases.  Various  circum¬ 
stances  grow  out  of  the  desultory  na¬ 
ture  of  military  operations,  to  render 
flags  of  communication  indispensably 
necessary.  The  vast  scope  which  is 
given  to  modern  tactics,  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible,  that  the  human  eye  or  voice 
should  take  in  all  the  critical  manoeu¬ 
vres  or  evolutions  that  occur,  when  an 
extended  line  is  actually  engaged.  The 
right  wing  may  be  giving  way,  while  the 
left  is  gaining  ground,  and  the  centre 
might  he  in  danger,  while  the  two  flanks 
were  rapidly  advancing  with  apparent 
security  against  the  enemy ;  as  was  the 
case  in  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Under 
-these  circumstances,  a  general,  by  means 
of  communicating  signals,  would  he  en¬ 
abled  to  provide  for  every  contingency, 
without  losing  time  by  sending  his  or¬ 
ders  verbally.  Although  signal  flags,  in 
modern  engagements,  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  laid  aside,  their  ose  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  adoption  of  warlike 
instruments,  which,  by  the  variety  of 
their  sounds,  convey  the  necessary  di¬ 
rections  to  an  engaging  army. 

The  ancients  had  signals  which  they 
called  mute  signals,  (signaux  muets,) 
— These  consisted  in  certain  actions  or 
signs  that  were  made  bv  a  general ;  such 
as  waving  the  hand,  brandishing  a  stick 
or  sword,  or  by  exhibiting  to  view  any 
part  of  his  dress,  accoutrements,  &c. 
instances  of  the  same  kind  have  occur¬ 
red  among  the  moderns.  Under  this  de¬ 
nomination  may  likew  ise  ho  classed  the 
different  signals  which  are  made  for  the 
movement,  marching,  and  manoeuvring 
of  troops,  in  and  out  of  quarters. 

When  troops  are  scattered,  or  sepa¬ 
rated  from  one  another,  it  is  usual  to 
communicate  by  means  of  fires  lighted 
upon,  eminences,  during  the  night,  and 
'by  smoke,  during  the  day. 
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In  former  times,  large  pieces  of  wood 
were  hung  above  the  towers  of  cities  or 
castles,  which,  by  being  drawn  up  or 
lowered,  gave  intelligence  of  what  pass¬ 
ed.  This  method  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  invention  of  telegraphs,  which 
answer  every  purpose  of  communica¬ 
tion,  when  they  can  be  established 
through  anv  extent  of  country.  Besides 
those  signals,  there  are  others  which 
may  be  called  vocal  and  demi-vocai.  The 
vocal  signals  are  those  of  the  human 
voice,  which  consist  in  the  necessary 
precautions  that  are  adopted  to  prevent 
a  guard  or  post  from  being  surprised,  to 
enounce  words  of  command  in  action, 
&e.  Of  the  first  description  are  paroles 
and  countersigns,  which  are  exchanged 
between  those  to  whom  they  are  intrust¬ 
ed,  and  which  are  frequently  altered, 
during  the  day  and  night,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  receiving  any  information 
by  means  of  spies.  The  deni i- vocal  sig¬ 
nals  are  conveyed  by  military  instru¬ 
ments;  the  different  soundings  of  which 
indicate,  instantaneously,  whether  an 
army  is  to  halt  or  to  advance,  whether 
troops  are  to  continue  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  enemy,  or  to  retreat. 

The  demi-vocai  signals,  directed  to 
he  observed  in  the  British  service,  as 
far  as  regards  the  manoeuvring  of  corps, 
tkc.  consist  of  signals  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  light  infantry,  and  of  cavalry 
regiments,  squadrons,  or  troops  :  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  properly  called  soundings.  Light 
infantry  signals  are  to  give  notice, — to 
advance;  to  retreat ;  to  halt ;  to  cease 
firing;  to  assemble;  or  call  in  all  par¬ 
ties.  In  the  regulations,  printed  by  au¬ 
thority,  it  is  observed,  that  these  signals 
are  to  he  always  considered  as  fixed  and 
determined  ones,  and  are  never  to  be 
changed.  The  bugle  horn  of  each  com¬ 
pany  is  to  make  himself  perfect  master 
of  them.  All  signals  are  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed;  and  all  those  signals  which  are  made 
from  the  line  or  column,  are  to  convey 
the  intention  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  line,  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
light  infantry,  who  will  communicate 
them  to  the  several  companies,  or  de¬ 
tachments,  either  by  word  or  signal. 

Signal  staff.  In  matters  of  military 
parade  it  is  usual  to  fix  a  red  flag,  soine- 
what  larger  than  a  camp  colour,  to  point 
out  the  spot  where  the  general,  or  officer 
commanding,  takes  his  station  in  front 
of  a  line.  This  is  called  the  signal  staff. 
SIGNALEMENT,  Fr.  the  descrip- 
6  I  2 
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tion  of  a  man’s  person,  his  appearance, 
&c.  Having  omitted  to  mention  the 
English  term  under  its  appropriate  let¬ 
ter,  D,  we  shall  give  it  under  the  French 
word  Signalement,  which  signifies  not 
only  the  description  of  a  man’s  figure, 
hut  an  exact  and  specific  detail  of  such 
marks  and  prominent  features,  that  by 
comparing  the  copy  taken  on  paper  with 
the  original,  the  latter  may  he  instantly 
recognized.  It  is  the  custom,  in  all  well 
regulated  armies,  for  every  regiment  to 
have  an  exact  description  of  each  man 
that  belongs  to  it,  specifically  drawn  out 
in  the  adjutant’s  book:  so  that  when  a 
soldier  deserts,  a  copy  is  instantly  taken, 
and  forwarded  to  those  places  to  which 
he  is  most  likely  to  resort. 

SIGNS  of  health  in  a  horse,  a  cold 
nose,  moist  tongue,  cool  mouth,  warm 
ears,  and  good  appetite.  The  latter 
may  sometimes  be  rendered  useless  on 
account  of  the  state  of  the  mouth. 
Lampreys  may  have  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  animal’s  power  of  mas¬ 
tication  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  grind¬ 
ers  may  grow  so  sharp  and  cragged, 
that  they  will  cut  the  tongue.  In  which 
cases  the  former  must  be  burnt  out,  and 
the  latter  filed  down. 

SIGNUM,  a  standard,  an  ensign,  a 
streamer,  a  flag.  In  the  early  days  of 
Rome,  the  military  ensign  or  standard 
consisted  of  a  wisp  or  handful  of  straw, 
■which  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  pike. 
It  was  then  called  manipulus  frni,  a 
bottle  of  hay.  Bv  degrees,  the  Romans 
adopted  more  respectable  marks  to 
move  by.  The  wisp  of  straw',  or  bottle 
of  hay,  was  changed  into  a  piece  of  wood 
which  lay  crossways  at  the  end  of  a 
pike,  and  underneath  the  traverse  hung 
different  small  figures  and  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  gods.  In  latter  periods,  the 
likenesses  of  the  different  emperors 
were  suspended  in  the  same  manner. 
The  staff,  in  these  cases,  was  made  of 
solid  silver,  so  that  it  required  uncom¬ 
mon  strength  of  body  to  be  able  to  car¬ 
ry  the  signum.  When  the  armies  were 
encamped,  each  legion  had  its  signum 
erected  in  front  of  the  pretorinm;  w  hich 
was  always  close  to  the  general's  tent. 

Signum  militare,  the  watch-word 
which  was  given  among  the  Romans, 
to  the  tribunes  that  were  on  guard. 
The  signum  militare  w-as  changed  every 
morning.  The  watch-word  of  the  pa- 
trole  was  also  called  tessera,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  a  signal  in  war ;  any  priente  sign 
•r  token. 
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Signum  prefect  ionis.  The  signal  for 
marching,  which  was  given  among  tlie 
ancient  Romans,  was  so  called.  It  cor¬ 
responds  with  our  beat,  the  general. 

Signum  pugntr,  the  signal  for  battle 
which  was  used  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans.  When  this  happened,  a  red  coat 
of  arms  was  displayed  above  the  gene¬ 
ral’s  tent,  after  which  all  the  different 
warlike  instruments  sounded  together, 
and  proclaimed  the  signal  of  attack. 

SIGURGHAL,  Ind.  a  feudal  tenure. 

SIGUETTE,  Fr.  is  a  cavesson  with 
teeth  or  notches,  that  is,  a  semi-circle  of 
hollow  and  vaulted  iron,  with  teeth  like 
a  saw,  consisting  of  three  pieces  joined 
with  hinge5,  and  mounted  with  a  head¬ 
stall,  and  two  ropes;  somewhat  like  the 
cavesson  that  in  former  times  was  put 
upon  the  nose  of  a  fiery,  siitf-headed 
horse,  in  order  to  keep  him  in  subjec¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  sort  of  Siguette  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  round  iron,  all  ot  one  piece, 
sewed  under  the  nose -band  of  the 
bridle,  that  it  may  not  be  in  sight. 

SILF.NCF,,  (silence,  Fr.)  This  word 
is  used  by  the  French  as  a  caution  to 
soldiers  to  prepare  for  any  part  of  the 
military  dutv  or  exercise. — The  French 
hat  e  likewise  another  term  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  our  word,  attention.  See 
Gate  d  vans.  We  use  Attention  in 
both  instances. 

SILHATARIS,  l'r.  See  Spahia. 

SIL1.A  DA RS,  Ind.  armour  bearers 
belonging  r. >  the  Mahratta  princes,  who 
are  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number 
of  men,  composing  the  second  class  of 
their  cavalry. 

SILLAGE,  Fr.  the  wake  of  a  ship; 
the  trace  which  a  vessel  leaves  astern 
when  she  moves  forward. 

SII.LON,  in  fortification,  is  a  work 
raised  in  the  middle  of  a  ditch,  to  de¬ 
fend  it  when  it  is  too  wide.  It  has  no 
particular  form,  and  is  sometimes  made 
with  little  bastions,  half-moons,  and  re¬ 
dans,  which  are  lower  than  the  works  ot 
the  place,  but  higher  than  the  covert- 
wav.  It  is  more  frequently  called  en¬ 
velope,  which  see. 

SlLVER-spoon  head,  among  archers, 
the  head  of  an  arrow  which  resembles 
the  head  of  a  silver  spoou. 

SIMBEEAU,  ou  cinibleau,  Fr.  in  car¬ 
pentry,  a  cord  used  bv  carpenters  to 
trace  curves  df  a  certain  extent,  that 
exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  compass. 
This  cord  is  made  of  hemp,  or,  what  is 
better,  of  the  rind  of  a  young  linden  tree, 
which  doe«  not  stretch  as  hemp  will. 
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SIMILAR  polygons  are  such  as  have 
their  angles  severally  equal,  and  the  si¬ 
des  about  those  angles  proportional. 

SIMPLE  soldat,  Fr.  a  private  soldier. 

SIMPLIFICATION,  (simplification, 
Fr.)  the  act  of  rendering  plain,  clear, 
and  simple.  The  state  of  any  thiHg 
that  is  made  plain  and  simple.  This 
substantive,  like  the  verb,  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  French;  who  say 
familiarly,  Travailler  a  la  simplification 
d'une  affaire -4  to  endeavour  to  make  a 
matter  plain  and  conspicuous.  The 
simplification  of  army  accounts  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  desirable  objects 
in  finance,  especially  during  a  war, 
when  so  many  branches  of  service  ren¬ 
der  them  unavoidably  complicated.  It 
is,  however,  curious  to  remark,  that 
since  the  simplification  of  army  accounts 
is  said  to  have  taken  place,  by  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  arrears,  &c.  every  regimental 
rank  of  commissioned  officers  (infantry) 
has  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
that  is  given  for  the  exercise  of  arith¬ 
metical  powers ;  nor  has  the  contriver 
of  it  less  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  inge¬ 
nuity  displayed  in  proportionabiy  divid¬ 
ing  the  lowest  silver  coin,  so  as  to  leave 
some  broken  figure,  to  be  calculated  and 
adapted  to  a  square  sum.  It  is  not  less 
curious  to  observe,  that  of  the  four  dif¬ 
ferent  ranks,  under  that  of  a  commis¬ 
sioned  officer,  three  receive  pay,  the 
daily  rate  of  which  is  a  fractional  part 
of  a  halfpenny.  The  following  two  in¬ 
stances  will  prove  our  assertion,  viz. 

s.  d. 


Lieut.  Colonel 

.  15 

11  per  diem. 

Major  .  .  . 

.  14 

1 

do. 

Captain  ,  . 

.  9 

5 

do. 

Lieutenant 

.  5 

8 

do. 

Ensign  .  .  . 

.  4 

8 

do. 

Serjeant  .  . 

.  1 

do. 

Corporal  .  . 

.  1 

01 

~  4- 

do. 

Drummer  .  . 

.  1 

H 

do. 

Although  by  a 

late  War  Office  regu- 

lation  the  fractional  parts  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  integral  penny,  we  leave 
the  article  as  it  stood  in  the  last  edition, 
and  with  reference  to  the  pay  then  is¬ 
sued,  in  order  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
simplification  in  army  accounts. 

To  SIMPLIFY.  This  word  has  been 
adopted  amongst  men  of  business  and 
arrangement,  from  thePYench  simplifier, 
which  means  to  relate  the  bare  matter 
of  fact.  This  signification  likewise 
reaches  every  species  of  analysis,  &c. 

In  order  to  place  the  advantages  of 
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simplification  in  the  clearest  point  of 
view,  we  submit  the  following  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  words  of  command  which 
were  given  in  1689,  and  may  be  read  in 
an  old  book  entituled  the  Perfection  of 
Military  Discipline  after  the  newest  me¬ 
thod,  as  practised  in  England  and  Ire¬ 
land,  ike.  or,  the  industrious  Souldier's 
Golden  Treasury  of  Knowledge  in  the 
Art  of  making  War,  viz. 

1.  Musketeers,  have  a  care  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  carry  your  arms  well. 

2.  Lay  your  right  hands  on  your  mus¬ 
kets. 

3.  Poise  your  muskets. 

4.  Rest  your  muskets. 

5.  Cock  your  muskets. 

6.  Guard  your  muskets. 

7.  Present. 

8.  Fire. 

9.  Recover  your  arms. 

10.  Half  bend  your  muskets. 

11.  Clean  your  pans. 

12.  Handle  your  primers. 

13.  Prime. 

14.  Shut  your  pans. 

15.  Blow  off  your  loose  corns. 

16.  Cast,  about  to  charge. 

17.  Handle  your  chargers. 

18.  Open  them  with  your  teeth. 

19.  Charge  with  powder. 

20.  Draw  forth  your  scowrers. 

21.  Shorten  them  to  an  inch. 

22.  Charge  with  bullet. 

23.  Ram  down  powder  and  ball, 

24.  Withdraw  your  scowrers. 

25.  Shorten  them  to  a  handful. 

26.  Return  your  scowrers. 

27.  Poise  your  muskets.  - 

28.  Shoulder  your  muskets. 

29.  Order  vour  muskets. 

SIMULATION,  (simulation,  Fr.) 

that  part  of  hypocrisy  which  pretends 
that  to  be  which  is  not;  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  dissimulation,  which  is  the 
act  of  dissembling;  downright  hypocrisy; 
fallacious  appearance ;  false  pretensions; 
a  vice  in  no  shape  pardonable,  except  to 
dissemble  injuries. 

SINE,  (sinus,  Fr.)  a  kind  of  geome¬ 
trical  line. 

Right  Sine,  ( sinus  droit  d'un  arc,  Fr.) 
in  geometry,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from 
one  end  of  an  arc,  perpendicular  upon 
the  diameter  drawn  from  the  other  end 
of  that  arc,  or  is  half  the  chord,  or  twice 
the  arc. 

Sifi^eomplement  of  an  arc,  (sinus  to¬ 
tal,  ou  le  sinus  de  I'angle  droit,  Fr.)  in 
geometry,  the  sine  of  what  that  arc  or 
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angle  is  less  than  90°,  or  what  it  is 
greater  than  90°  when  it  exceeds  them. 

Sine  versed,  of  an  arc,  (sinus  verse 
d'un  arc,  Fr.)  in  geometry,  an  arc  or 
angle  less  than  90°  being  that  part  of 
the  diameter  which  is  comprehended 
between  the  arc  and  the  right  line. 

SINECURE,  from  the  Latin  sine  cu- 
ra,  originally  a  benefice  without  cure  of 
souls,  or,  of  any  employment.  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  a  sinecure  an  office  which 
has  revenue  without  any  employment. 
Of  this  description,  in  a  military  sense, 
are  those  appointments  which  admit  of 
deputies  upon  deputies:  so  that  the 
original  holder  receives  the  public  money 
without  doing  any  public  service;  an 
abuse  that  has  been  very  justly  repro¬ 
bated  by  the  select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  contains  so  much  good 
sense  and  practical  doctrine,  that  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  extend  our  own 
article  by  its  insertion. 

“  We  would  abolish  sinecure  offi¬ 
ces,  therefore,  and  that  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  proposed  even  by  Mr. 
Wardle — being  satisfied,  that  they  are 
rtozer  not  only’  useless,  but  pernicious, 
as  well  as  unpopular,  but  we  would 
increase  the  emoluments  of  almost  all 
the  great  offices  of  state,  and  of  all 
those  public  situations  to  which  it  is 
for  the  common  benefit,  that  ambition 
should  invite  ability. 

“  They  have  not  been  raised  at  all  in 
the  proportion  which  the  expense  of 
living,  and  the  decent  luxury  of  the 
higher  orders  has  increased  ;  and  are, 
many  of  them,  far  below  what  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  enable  their  pos¬ 
sessors  to  live  as  those  live  with  whom 
they  are  necessarily  associated.  It  is 
in  vain  to  say,  that  the  work  can  be 
got  done  for  less  money .  It  will  not 
be  so  well  done;  it  will  not  be  done 
with  the  same  effect  and  authority; 
and  no  safe  occupation  will  be  left 
for  those,  who  could  do  it  incompara¬ 
bly  better,  than  any  less  aspiring  com¬ 
petitor.  It  is  in  vain  too,  and  worse 
than  vain  to  say,  that  if  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  high  office  be  made  conside- 
rable,  men  will  seek  such  situations 
from  a  base  love  of  the  emoluments. 
Men  who  could  be  actuated  by  such 
motives,  would  have  no  chance  in  ihe 
competition  with  those  who  were  in¬ 
spired  with  a  more  lofty  ambition; 
but  it  is  a  vulgar  and  a  gross  error  to 
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suppose,  that  men  in  general  seek  for 
high  office  and  political  power,  from 
any  sort  of  regard  for  the  pitiful  emo¬ 
luments  with  which  it  is  attended. 
This  is  the  passion  of  underlings  only’, 
and  the  imputation  which  they  justly 
seek  to  fasten  on  each  other;  but  it 
can  never  attach  to  the  masters  of  the 
state,  nor  to  any  who  aspire  to  be 
ranked  among  its  masters.  There  are 
loans  and  contracts,  and  ignoble  sine¬ 
cures  for  the  lovers  of  wealth;  but 
power  and  consequence  and  distinction 
are  the  only  objects  of  those,  whose 
relish  is  for  distincion  and  power.  Un¬ 
principled  as  many  of  our  public  men 
have  been,  we  scarcely  remember  one, 
since  the  period  of  the  revolution, 
whose  ambition  was  alloyed  with  so 
base  a  passion  as  avarice,  or  who  was 
ever  suspected  of  coveting  the  toils 
and  perils  of  office  for  the  sake  of  the 
miserable  pay,  which  is  generally  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  Last  of  all,  it  is  in  vain 
to  say,  that  expenses  of  this  sort  can 
ever  affect  the  finances  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion,  or  that  any  system  of  economy 
can  ever  save  it  from  a  great  load  of 
taxation,  as  long  as  it  has  a  decided 
passion  for  war,  and  a  taste  for  con¬ 
quest  and  direction.  While  views  of 
ambition,  of  avarice,  or  of  passion, 
are  popular;  the  more  popular  the  go¬ 
vernment  is,  the  more  rapidly  will  the 
public  expenses  be  accumulated ;  and 
the  only  effect  of  a  rigid  system  of 
economy  will  be,  to  enable  the  nation 
to  indulge  in  this  luxury  a  little  longer, 
and  a  little  more  frequently.  In  a 
country  like  England,  there  could  be 
no  debt,  and  no  burden  of  taxes,  if 
there  were  no  war;  and  when  the  pro¬ 
blem  is,  to  reduce  the  taxes ;  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not,  what  government  is  the 
most  economical ;  but  what  is  the 
most  pacific?  A  more  popular  govern¬ 
ment  than  we  possess  at  present,  we 
are  quite  satisfied,  would  not  be  more 
pacific;  and  therefore  we  are  quite  sa¬ 
tisfied,  that  no  diminution  of  the  taxes 
would  be  produced  by  a  reform  which 
would  make  our  government  more  po. 
pular.” 

But  a  reform  in  the  representation 
of  the  people;  an  equal  participa¬ 
tion  of  laws,  rights,  and  privileges, 
through  universal  toleration;  and, 
above  all,  a  reform  in  our  expenditure, 
would  most  unquestionably  produce 
not  only  a  diminution  of  our  taxes, 
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but  also  an  efficient  application  of  our 
hitherto  mismanaged  resources. 

SINEW.  See  the  article  Argent. 

Sinew,  to  unsinew  a  horse,  is  to 
cut  the  two  tendons  on  the  side  of  his 
head. 

Sinew -shrunk,  a  horse  is  said  to 
he  sinew-shrunk,  when  he  is  over-rid¬ 
den,  and  so  borne  dow  n  with  fatigue, 
that  he  becomes  gaunt-bellied,  through 
a  stiffness  and  contraction  of  the  two 
sinews,  that  are  under  his  belly. 

Sine w -sprung ,  is  a  violent  attaint, 
or  over-reach,  in  which  a  horse  strikes 
his  toe,  or  hinder  feet,  against  the 
sinew  of  the  fore  leg. 

SINGE,  Fr.  in  drawing,  a  tracing 
or  copying  machine.  See  Panto- 

GRAPHY. 

Singe,  Fr.  literally  a  monkey;  a 
windlass,  or  draw-beam;  in  mecha¬ 
nics,  when  an  axle-tree,  or  a  capstan, 
instead  of  being  supported  by  two 
jambs,  is  placed  upon  two  pieces  of 
wood  in  the  shape  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Cross  ;  it  is  called  singe,  or  windlass. 
It  is  used  to  draw  water  out  of  wells, 
or  to  raise,  or  let  down  articles  of 
weight  or  burthen. 

SINGLE  combat,  a  contest  in  which 
not  more  than  two  are  engaged. 

SINUS,  Fr.  See  Line  for  its  geo¬ 
metrical  acceptation. 

Sinus,  in  English,  signifies  a  bay  of 
the  sea,  an  opening  of  the  land  ;  any 
told  or  opening. 

SINUSOIDE,  Fr.  a  geometrical 
curve,  which  has  been  imagined  by 
Monsieur  B61idor,  for  the  purpose  of 
balancing  or  preserving  the  equipoise 
of  a  draw-bridge.  See  Science  des  In - 
genieurs,  hv.  iv.  See  likewise  the  spe¬ 
cific  construction  of  this  curve  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Marquis  de  I’Hopilal, 
In  a  book  entituled,  Acta  Eruditorum, 
published  at  Leipsic,  in  1695;  and 
demonstrated  by  VI.  Bernouilli,  who 
discovered,  that  this  curve  was  nothing 
more  than  the  epicycloid,  which  is 
formed  by  one  circle  moving  upon 
another  circle. 

SIPHON,  {Siphon,  likewise  Siphon , 
Fr.)  in  hydraulics,  a  crooked  tube, 
one  leg  or  branch  whereof  is  longer 
than  the  other.  It  is  used  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  fluids,  empting  of  vessels,  and 
in  various  hydrostatical  experiments. 

SHIKAR,  hid.  the  government. 

SIROC,  from  Sirius;  the  dog-star. 
The  wind,  which  .we  call  south-east,  is 
so  called  in  Italy. 
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SISTRUM,  a  musical  instrument, 
of  an  oval  shape  like  a  racket,  which 
was  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  their 
armies.  It  also  signifies,  generally, 
an  instrument  used  in  battle  instead 
of  a  trumpet.  Likewise  a  brazen  or 
iron  timbrel  much  like  to  the  kettle¬ 
drum. 

To  SIT,  ( asseoir ,  Fr.)  in  a  military 
sense,  to  take  a  stationary  position ; 
as,  to  sit  before  a  fortified  place ;  to  lie 
encamped  for  the  purpose  of  besieging 
it.  1  he  French  use  the  word  asseoir 
as  an  active  verb,  viz.  asseoir  un  camp, 
to  pitch  a  camp.  11  assit  son  camp 
hors  de  la  portie  du  canon  de  la  ville  ; 
he  pitched  his  camp  out  of  the  rauge 
of  the  town’s  cannon. 

S1T:/W,  )  a  hard  knob,  that 

STlCK^/orf,  )  grows  under  a  horse’s 
skin,  beneath  the  saddle,  fast  to  his 
flesh,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  saddle- 
gall,  or  bruise. 

SITUfi,  Fr.  situated ;  placed  ; 
pitched.  The  French  say,  un  camp 
bien  situe,  a  camp  well  situated,  or 
pitched. 

S1XA.IN.  Sixth,  Sexagena,  in  war, 
an  ancient  order  of  battle,  wherein  six 
battalions  being  ranged  in  one  line,  the 
second  and  fifth  were  made  to  advance, 
to  form  the  van  guard ;  the  first  and 
sixth  to  retire  to  form  the  rear  guard; 
the  third  and  fourth  remaining  to  form 
the  main  corps.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  French,  which  signifies  the 
same  thing.  The  sixain  order  of  bat¬ 
tle  may  be  formed  with  all  the  batta¬ 
lions  whose  number  is  produced  by 
the  number  six.  Twelve  battalions, 
for  instance,  may  be  ranged  in  order 
of  battle,  by  forming  two  sixains ; 
and  eighteen  battalions,  by  forming 
three  sixains;  and  so  on  progressively. 

To  SIZE,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
take  the  height  of  men  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  them  in  military  array,  and 
of  rendering  their  relative  statures 
more  effective.  In  all  regiments,  the 
sizing  begins  from  flanks  to  centre,  the 
tallest  men  being  placed  upon  theright 
and  left  of  the  several  companies  in 
the  front  rank,  and  the  shortest  in  the 
center  and  rear  ranks.  The  flank 
troops  of  a  squadron  must  be  sized  in 
the  following  manner: — Ehat  of  the 
right  flank,  from  right  to  left;  that  of 
the  left  flank,  from  left  to  Tight;  the 
center  one  from  center  to  flanks:  the 
tallest  man  must,  of  course,  be  always 
in  the  part  where  the  sizing  begins,  ex- 
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cepting  the  corporals,  one  of  whom 
must  be  on  each  flank  of  the  front  rank 
of  the  troop,  or  company,  covered  bv 
a  clever  sojdier  in  the  rear  rank.  If 
there  be  only  two  troops  in  a  squadron, 
or  companies  in  a  battalion,  they  size 
the  right  from  the  left,  the  left  from  the 
right  flank.  A  question  has  arisen  a- 
mong  military  men,  especially  among 
those  who  have  seen  service,  respecting 
the  propriety  of  placing  the  shortest 
infantry  men  in  the  center  and  rear 
ranks. 

To  Size,  among  artificers,  to  do  or 
draw  over  with  size. 

SKA  IT,  Skate  or  Scale ;  Skidor, 
Swedish ;  Skid,  Islandic ;  Sceahba, 
Saxon;  Skier,  Norwegian;  Palin,  Fr. 
a  sort  of  shoe  or  sandal  made  of  wood, 
and  armed  with  iron  for  sliding  on 
ice. 

Skates  are  u-ed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
all  Northern  nations,  either  for  expe¬ 
dition  in  travelling,  or  for  amusement. 
They  are  made  of  wood  and  iron,  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  feet  by  straps  of  leather, 
or  bv  screws.  The  Dutch  were  pro¬ 
bably  the  original  inventors;  but  the 
English  have  greatly  improved  upon 
them,  for  by  comparing  them  toge¬ 
ther,  the  preference  must  be  given  to 
the  latter.  Skates  are  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  needless  to  describe  them. 
It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  Dutch  skates  are  very- 
long  in  the  iron,  of  a  flat  broad  sur¬ 
face,  to  enable  them  to  run  over  rough 
ice  with  ease  and  expedition,  while 
those  that  are  used  by  the  English  are 
short  and  circular,  so  that  not  above 
two  inches  of  it  touch  the  ice,  and  all 
that  is  required,  is  for  the  skater  to 
keep  bis  body  in  a  proper  equilibrium. 
It  has  another  advantage  over  the 
Dutch,  the  friction  on  the  ice  is  con¬ 
siderably  diminished.  In  Holland,  it 
Is  not  so  much  a  diversion  as  an  em¬ 
ployment.  Women,  as  well  as  men, 
practice  it  for  the  purpose  of  going 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  car- 
rying  provisions  to  market.  But  it  is 
in  England  that  skating  has  been 
brought  to  the  highest  perfection.  An 
artillery  officer,  about  30  or  40  years 
ago,  published  a  very  ingenious  treatise 
on  it,  which  work  is  now  seldom  to  be 
met  with.  In  it  he  lays  down  rules  for 
the  art,  which  is  still  capable  of  great 
improvement. 

In  Norway,  a  kind  of  skate  is  used 
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for  travelling  upon  land.  These  artf 
formed  of  planks  of  wood  as  broad  as 
the  hand,  and  nearly  of  the  thickne*s 
of  the  little  finger,  the  middle  under¬ 
neath  being  hollowed  to  prevent  vacil¬ 
lation.  and  to  facilitate  the  advancing 
in  a  direct  line.  The  plank  fastened 
under  the  left  foot  is  ten  feet  in  length ; 
that  intended  for  the  right  is  only  six, 
or  thereabouts;  both  of  them  are  beot 
upwards  at  the  extremities,  but  higher 
before  than  behind.  They  are  fastened 
to  the  feet  with  leather  straps  attached 
to  the  middle  of  them,  and  for  this 
purpose,  they  are  formed  a  little  higher 
and  stronger  in  that  part. 

The  plank  of  the  right  foot  is  gene¬ 
rally  lined  below  with  the  rein  deer’s 
skin,  or  at  least,  with  skin  of  the  sea- 
wolf,  so  that  in  drawing  the  feet  suc¬ 
cessively,  in  right,  or  parallel  lines, 
with  jkates  thus  lined  with  skin,  and 
very  slippery  in  the  direction  of  the 
hair,  the  skidober,  or  skater,  finds 
them,  nevertheless,  capable  of  resist¬ 
ance,  by  atfording  a  kind  of  spring 
when  lie'  would  support  himself,  with 
one  foot,  in  a  contrary  direction,  as 
by  much  movement  he  raises  up  the 
hair,  or  bristly  part  of  the  skin.  With 
skaits  on  this  plan,  it  is  astonishing, 
(ho-.vever  loose,  or  compact,  the  snow 
mav  be,)  to  what  a  distance  a  Norwe¬ 
gian  will  travel  in  a  day.  In  Canada, 
the  Indians,  and  other  inhabitants, 
make  use  of  what  are  called  snow-shoes, 
lora  similar  purpose:  these  are  shaped 
something  like  a  pear  with  a  stalk. 
They  are  made  of  a  hoop  of  wood 
bent  to  that  form,  and  fastened  at  the 
narrow  end  by  the  sinews  of  deer,  or 
small  thongs  of  the  skin  ot  the  same 
animal.  Two  cross  pieces  of  wood  are 
placed,  one  about  three  inches  from 
the  broadest  end  of  the  snow-shoe, 
laud  the  other  the  length  of  a  man’s 
foot  from  it.  These  pieces  are  fixed 
;  into  the  outer  frame.  Between  them 
'  a  kind  of  net  work  is  made  from  small 
i  thongs  of  deer  skin,  something  like  a 
racket.  On  this  net  work,  the  feet  are 
(  placed  and  fastened  by  a  pliable  strap 
of  smoked  deer  skin  in  a  very  simple 
manner;  so  that  the  feet  may  be  ex- 
!  tricated  without  untying  the  strap ; 
which  is  sometimes  necessary,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  the  traveller  accidentally 
falls  in  deep  snow,  or  strikes  his  feet 
against  the  stump  of  a  tree.  During 
die  American  war,  the  king’s  troops 
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were  practised  in  the  use  of  these  shoes, 
and  could  walk  or  run  with  them,  as 
well  as  the  natives.  All  the  scouting 
parties  sent  out  from  the  frontier  posts, 
during  the  winter,  were  equipped  with 
snow  shoes,  to  enable  them  to  travel 
through  the  woods,  where  the  snow 
is  frequently  of  astonishing  depth. 

In  Norway  there  is  a  regiment  of 
two  battalions  of  skaters;  one  station¬ 
ed  in  the  Ndrth  and  the  other  in  the 
South.  The  corps  consists  of  960  men. 
The  uniform  is  a  short  jacket,  or  waist¬ 
coat,  a  grey  surtout,  and  grey  panta¬ 
loons.  The  arms  are  a  carbine,  which 
is  hung  in  a  leather  belt,  passing  over 
the  shoulders,  a  large  couteau  de 
chasse,  a  staff  of  three  yards  and  an 
half  long,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter,  to  the  end  of  which  is  affixed 
a  piece  of  iron,  which  serves  principally 
to  moderate  his  speed  in  going  down  a 
hill;  the  skater  then  puts  it  between 
his  feet,  and  contrives  to  draw  it  in 
that  manner,  or  he  drags  it  by  his  side, 
or  uses  it  to  help  himself  forwards  when 
he  has  occasion  to  ascend  a  hill;  in 
short,  he  makes  use  of  it  according  to 
the  occasion  and  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  may  be  placed;  this  staff, 
besides,  affords  a  rest  to  the  firelock 
when  the  skater  wishes  to  discharge  its 
contents.  In  the  ordinary' winter  ex¬ 
ercise,  the  skaters  draw  up  in  three 
ranks,  at  the  distance  of  three  paces 
between  each  file ;  and  eight  paces  be¬ 
tween  each  rank;  a  distance  which 
they  keep  in  all  their  movements, 
(whenever  they  do  not  disperse,)  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  incom¬ 
moded  in  the  use  of  their  skates.  When 
there  is  occasion  to  fire,  the  second 
and  third  ranks  advance  towards  the 
first.  The  baggage  of  the  corps  (ket¬ 
tles,  bottles,  axes,  &c.)  is  conveyed 
upon  sledges,  or  carriages  fixed  upon 
skates,  and  easily  drawn  by  men,  by 
the  help  of  a  leather  strap  passing  from 
the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  side,  like 
that  of  a  carabineer.  In  Canada,  when 
the  Indians  travel  in  the  winter,  they 
make  use  of  a  similar  conveyance, 
which  is  generally  drawn  by  the  sy- 
naws,  by  means  of  a  broad  strap  across 
the  fore-head  that  passes  the  shoulders. 
The  Norwegian  skaters  are  of  great 
use  in  winter  campaigns,  as  from  their 
velocity,  and  form  of  their  skates, 
they  are  enabled  to  move,  in  every 
direction  over  light  or  deep  snow. 
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rivers,  or  creeks  covered  with  thin  ice, 
and  where  cavalry,  or  regular  infantry 
cannot  act.  Their  use  in  harassing 
an  enemy,  in  reconnoitring,  or  per¬ 
forming  the  office  of  couriers,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one.  It  may  be  con¬ 
ceived,  that  they  find  great  difficulty 
in  turning,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  their  skates:  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case;  they  make  a  retrogade  mo¬ 
tion  with  the  right  foot,  to  which  the 
shortest  plank  is  attached,  and  put  it 
vertically  against  the  left.  They  then 
raise  the  left  foot  and  place  it  parallel 
to  the  right,  by  which  movement  they 
have  made  a  half  face;  if  they  would 
face  about,  they  repeat  the  motion. 

We  have  given  these  particulars,  as 
furnished  to  us  by  an  officer  who  has 
served  in  Canada,  because  we  humbly 
conceive,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  might  be  of  use  to  our  troops  in 
America. 

SKATERS,  (pat incurs,  Er.)  persons 
who  are  expert  in  skating. 

SKEAN.  This  word  is  sometimes 
written  skene,  skeyne,  or  skaine.  It 
signifies  a  weapon,  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  sword,  or  knife,  which  was  an¬ 
ciently  used  by  the  Irish. 

SKELETON.  This  word  is  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  regiments  that  are 
extremely  reduced  in  their  number  of 
men.  Thus  a  regiment  that  went  out 
to  St.  Domingo  1000  strong,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  England  with  20  or  3'J  men 
only,  was  called  a  skeleton  regiment. 
The  French  use  the  woid  cadre. 

Skeleton  plan.  See  Outline. 

SKETCH.  See  ditto. 

Skf.tch-£ooC  (livre  d'estjuisse  e- 
bauche,  Fr.)  In  page  23 1  of  the  Little 
Bombardier,  we  find  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  relative  to  the  use  which  may 
be  made  of  a  sketch-book,  in  military 
reconnoitring. 

“  Before  an  ofitcer  sets  out  to  recon¬ 
noitre  a  country,  he  should  trace  out, 
from  the  best  map  he  can  procure,  its 
leading  features,  which  will  serve  him 
as  a  guide,  in  his  progress  through 
the  principal  parts  that  are  to  be  the 
subject  of  his  observations,  and  will 
enable  him  to  connect  the  whole  into 
one  grand  plan.  His  observations 
should  be  expressed  by  written  re^ 
marks,  and  by  sketches.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  he  must  be  provided  with  a 
sketch-book,  on  the  right  hand  page  of 
which  he  may  express  the  appearance 
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of  the  country  by  sketches ;  and  on 
the  left,  the  remarks  made  on  parti¬ 
cular  parts,  with  the  names  of  the 
towns,  their  distances  asunder,  &c. 
with  proper  references  to  the  sketches. 
The  scale  best  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
is  two  inches  to  a  mile;  if  therefore 
the  sketch-book  be  made  six  inches 
wide,  and  the  leaves  divided  by  lines 
into  three  equal  parts,  each  division 
will  be  one  mile,  which  will  be  a  suf¬ 
ficient  scale  for  the  purpose.” 

SKEWBACK,  (in  architecture),  the 
levelling  end  of  an  arch. 

SKILL,  knowledge  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  art — As, 

Military  Skill,  (Habile  le  militaire 
Fr.)  M.  Belleisle,  the  French  general, 
after  the  example  of  Xenophon,  the 
Greek,  undertook  in  the  month  of 
December,  1742,  to  withdraw  the 
French  army  from  Prague,  where  it 
was  at  that  time  shut  up,  and  to  march 
over  the  enemy’s  country  through  a 
road  of  38  leagues,  upwards  of  12-1 
English  miles,  covered  with  ice,  and 
over  mountains  whose  precipices  were 
concealed  under  the  snow,  having,  be¬ 
sides,  an  army  of  between  eighteen 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  to 
fight  with.  Fox  the  particulars  of  this’ 
famous  retreat,  in  which  was  evinced 
so  much  military  skill,  and  which,  in 
Count  Turpin’s  words,  deserves  to  be 
written  by  Xenophon  himself,  see 
page  2,  Vol.  I.  of  his  Art  of  War. 

sKINS,  sheep-skins  are  made  use 
of  to  cover  the  mortars,  or  howitzers, 
between  tiring,  to  prevent  any  wet,  or 
dampness  getting  into  them. 

SKIRMISH,  in  war,  a  loose  desul¬ 
tory  kind  of  combat,  or  encounter,  in 
presence  of  two  armies,  between  small 
parties  who  advance  from  the  main 
body  for  that  purpose,  and  invite  to  a 
general  tight. 

SKIRMISHERS,  detached  parties 
of  liaht  horse,  or  marksmen,  sent  out 
in  front  of  a  battalion,  &c. 

SKIRT,  in  a  general  acceptation, 
edge,  border,  extreme  part.  As  the 
skirt  of  a  country,  the  skirts  of  a  wood. 
It  also  signifies  the  loose  or  hanging  part 
of  a  coat,  or  garment.  The  whole  of 
the  British  army  formerly  wore  skirts 
to  their  coats,  i  he  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers  now  generally  wear 
jackets. 

SKIRTING  boards  are  the  narrow 
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boards  that  are  fitted  round  the  under* 
side  of  wainscot,  against  the  floor. 

SKITALE,  Fr.  according  to  the 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Militaire,  a  staff, 
or  stick  of  distinction,  which  was  used 
by  the  Lacedemonian  grneials.- 

SKlTTlSH-/mrfe,one  that  leap's  in¬ 
stead  of  going  forward,  and  does  not 
set  out,  or  part  from  the  hand  freely, 
nor  carry  himself  as  he  ought  to  do. 

SKREEN,  an  instrument  used  by 
labourers,  in  sifting  earth  for  making 
mortar.  It  is  also  called  a  riddle. 

SKY-rocAW  See  Rocket. 

SLABBER ISG-Bitt.  See  Masti- 

GADOIR. 

SLACK,  small  coal;  coal  broken  in 

small  parts. 

Slack  a  leg,  is  said  of  a  horse, 
when  he  trips,  or  stumbles. 

Slack  the  hand,  is  to  slacken  the 
bridle,  or  to  give  the  horse  head. 

SLAKED  lime,  lime  turned  to  pow¬ 
der. 

SLANDERER,  one  who  belies  an¬ 
other;  one  who  lays  false  imputations 
on  another;  a  low-lived  reptile  that 
creeps  into  the  confidence  of  weak 
princes  and  generals,  and  ought  to  be 
driven  out  ot  everv  military  mess. 

SLANG,  cant  terms;  expressions 
peculiar  to  some  particular  class  of 
persons  ;  generally  of  a  vulgar  sort. 

Garrison  Slang,  (ton  de  garnison, 
Fr.)  a  low  phraseology,  not  unfreqiieiit- 
lv  mixed  with  oaths,  which  is  preva¬ 
lent  in  camps  and  barracks;  also  a 
coarse  and  abrupt  mode  of  conversa¬ 
tion. 

SLASH,  a  cut;  a  wound;  also  a  cut 
in  cloth.  It  is  used  to  express  the 
piece>  of  tape,  or  worsted  lace,  which 
are  upon  the  arms  of  non-commission¬ 
ed  otficers  and  corporals,  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  the  privates. 

SLASHED,  cut  in  stripes,  or  lines. 
Hence,  slashed  sleeves  and  pockets, 
which  are  [>eculiar  to  the  British  ca¬ 
valry,  when  the  officers  or  men  wear 
long  coats. 

SLASHERS,  a  nickname  which  was 
given,  during  the  American  war.  to 
the  2Slh  regiment  of  foot,  anil  which 
look  its  origin  from  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstance  f — One  W  alker,  a  magis¬ 
trate,  in  Canada,  having,  during  a  se¬ 
vere  winter,  with  great  inhumanity  re¬ 
fused  to  give  comfortable  billets  to  the 
women  belonging  to  the  28th,  and 
some  of  them  having  perished  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  inclemency  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  so  great  was  the  resentment- of 
the  corps,  that  some  officers  dressed 
themselves  like  savages,  entered  his 
house  whilst  he  was  sitting  with  his 
family,  danced  round  the  table,  and 
suddenly  pulling  him  back  upon  his 
chair,  cut  off  both  his  ears.  They  in¬ 
stantly  disappeared  ;  nor  was  the  deed 
discovered  until  after  their  departure. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  various  intrepid  actions 
which  the  28th  pei formed  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  the  men  obtained 
the  name  of  Slashers.  Their  conduct 
in  Egypt,  &c.  has  confirmed  this  cha¬ 
racter  for  intrepidity ;  so  that  a  recruit 
no  sooner  joins  the  28th,  or  slashers, 
than  he  instantly  feels  himself  equal  to 
the  most  desperate  enterprize;  daring 
to  do  what  some  scarce  dare  to  think. 

SLATE,  in  military  architecture,  a 
kind  of  bluish  fossile  stone,  very  soft 
when  dug  out  of  the  quarry,  and  there¬ 
fore  easily  slit,  or  sawed  into  thin  long 
squares,  to  serve  instead  of  tiles  for  the 
covering  of  all  kinds  of  military  build¬ 
ings,  &c. 

SLAUGHTER,  destruction  by  the 
sword,  bayonet,  and  fire-arms. 

SLEDGE,  ox  sledge  hammer ,  ( gros 
marteau,  Fr.)  a  smith’s  large  iron¬ 
headed  hammer,  to  be  used  with  both 
hands  in  beating  out  iron  upon  the  an¬ 
vil. 

Sledge,  a  sort  of  carriage  without 
wheels,  upon  which  a  plough,  or  other 
weighty  things,  may  be  laid.  It  also 
signifies  a  machine,  on  which  traitors 
are  usually  drawn  to  the  place  of  ex¬ 
ecution.  It  means  likewise  a  genteel 
carriage  without  wheels,  which  is  med 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  cold  cli¬ 
mates,  to  divert  themselves  in  winter 
upon  the  snow.  Likewise  a  machine 
which  is  hired  by  travellers  in  the 
North  of  Europe. 

The  Dutch  have  a  sort  of  sledge 
upon  which  they  can  carry  any  bur¬ 
then  by  land.  It  consists  of  a  plank 
a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  and  the  length 
of  the  keel  of  a  moderate  ship,  raised 
a  little  behind,  and  hollow  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  so  that  the  sides  go  a  little  aslope, 
and  are  furnished  with  holes  to  receive 
pins;  the  rest  is  quite  even. 

SLEEPER,  in  architecture,  is  the 
oblique  rafter  that  lies  in  a  gutter. 

SLEEPERS,  the  undermost  timbers 
of  a  gun  or  mortar-battery.  Small 
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joists,  or  beams  of  wood,  which  are 
laid  over  a  foundation,  for  boards,  See. 
to  be  placed  upon  them.  See  Plat¬ 
form. 

SLEETS,  are  the  parts  of  a  mortar 
going  from  the  chamber  to  the  trim-* 
nions,  to  strengthen  that  part. 

A  SLIDER,  a  small  leathern  loop, 
which  runs  upon  the  curb  bridle,  and 
serves  to  ease  the  hand. 

SLIDING,  passing  without  diffi¬ 
culty  or  obstruction,  easily  removed. 

Sliding,  in  mechanics,  a  motion 
when  the  same  point  of  a  body,  mo¬ 
ving  along  a  surface,  describes  a  line 
on  that  surface. 

Sliding  of  courage,  an  obsolete 
term,  signifying  easily  daunted. 

Sliding  knot,  a  runningknot which 
is  made  in  a  rope,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  -topped  when  required. 

Sliding  rule,  \  mathematical  in- 

Sliding  scale,  $  struments  to  be 
used  without  compasses  in  gauging. 

Si.iDtNG-/cee/.  This  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  ship-building,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
Captain  John  Shank  of  the  Royal  Na¬ 
vy;  an  otficer  who,  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  late  war,  gave  proofs  of  his 
consummate  talents,  for  invention  and 
resource,  on  many  occasions.  Vessels 
of  this  kind  have  each  three  keels, 
made  moveable  in  a  trunk  or  well,  so 
as  to  be  drawn  up,  or  let  down,  in  shoal 
water.  By  means  of  these  keels  they 
sail  faster,  steer  easier,  and  tack  and 
wear  quicker,  and  in  less  room  :  they 
ride  more  easy  at  anchor;  take  the 
ground  better;  and  in  case'  of  ship¬ 
wreck,  springing  a  leak,  or  of  a  lire, 
they  are  more  safe  and  more  likely  to 
be  saved.  For  fire-ships,  floating-bat¬ 
teries,  gun-boats,  and  flat-bottomed 
boats  for  landing  troops,  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted.  Three  vessels 
with  these  keels  have  been  built  for  his 
Majesty’s  service,  viz.  the  Trial  cutter, 
Cynthia  sloop  of  war,  and  the  Lady 
Nelson  of  60  tons  burthen;  which  lat¬ 
ter  vessel  was  fitted  out  for  a  voyage  of 
discovery  in  1800,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  James  Grant,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  who  in  it  arrived  safe  at 
New  South  Wales  the  following  year. 
An  account  of  this  very  interesting  voy¬ 
age,  with  the  origin  of  sliding  keels, 
and  various  official  documents  of  their 
utility,  was  lately  published,  to  which 
we  refer  our  readers.  It  may  not  be 
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improper  to  observe,  that  Lieutenant 
Grant  is  the  oflioer,  who,  in  May,  1H04, 
was  taken  by  the  French,  in  attempting 
to  cut  out  a  vessel  in  the  Weser,  in  a 
lwat,  with  only  11  men,  belonging  to  his 
Majesty’s  cutter  the  Hawke,  which  he 
commanded,  and  in  the  attempt  he  was 
wounded  in  five  places,  and  several  of 
his  gallant  followers  killed  or  wounded. 

SLING,  a  leathern  strap  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  musquet.  and  serves  to  sup¬ 
port  it  across  the  soldier’s  back,  as  occa¬ 
sion  inav  require. 

Gun-Si.iNG,  or  Belt.  Although  this 
useful  article  owes  its  invention  to  the 
ingenuity  of  an  individual  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  sportsmen,  it  may,  never¬ 
theless,  be  adapted  with  so  much  faci¬ 
lity  to  military  purposes,  that  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  cannot  be  thought  superflu¬ 
ous. 

The  gun-sling  or  belt,  contrived  by 
Thomas  Smith,  sadler,  No.  159,  New 
Bond  Street,  is  made  in  the  following 
manner : — 

The  sling  consists  of  three  straps  of 
leather,  viz.  one  of  four  feet  six  inches 
long,  with  the  breadth  agreeable  to  or¬ 
der.  It  is  pointed  and  punched  at  one 
end,  and  has  a  buckle  and  loop  at  the 
other,  which  serves  to  shorten  or  length¬ 
en  it  as  the  size  of  the  person  may  re¬ 
quire  ;  another  about  twelve  inches  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  with 
a  hook  fixed  at  one  end,  the  first  being 
sewed  ten  inches  from  the  pointed  end 
of  the  belt.  This  strap  being  hooked 
up  to  either  of  the  hooks  in  the  main 
sling,  forms  a  loop  or  hearing  strap  for 
the  barrel  of  the  musquet;  and  a  third 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
about  six  inches  long,  with  an  inch  ring 
at  one  end,  through  which  the  belt  is 
passed.  This  ring  runs  conveniently 
up  and  down  the  belt,  and  fully  answers 
every  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 
A  hook  is  sewed  at  the  other  end  of  this 
strap.  The  strap  being  lapped  round 
the  small  part  of  the  stock  of  the  mus¬ 
quet,  and  the  book  fastened  to  the  ring, 
they  together  form  a  loop,  or  bearing 
strap  for  the  butt.  By  these  means,  in 
addition  to  the  strap  round  the  barrel, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  musquet  or 
rifle  can  be  conveniently  carried,  on  foot 
or  horseback,  without  the  assistance  of 
either  hand.  The  musquet  being  re¬ 
leased  from  these  restraints,  and  the 
hook  fixed  to  the  strap,  (with  the  ring 
being  hooked  to  a  small  eye  that  is  fixed 
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just  before  the  guard,)  the  whole  is  car¬ 
ried  with  very  little  assistance  from 
either  band,  and  is  instantly  brought  to 
a  firing  positiou.  The  next  position  is 
by  booking  the  same  hook  to  an  eye 
that  is  fixed  to  the  stock,  about  seven 
inches  behind  the  guard ;  the  barrel 
being  at  the  same  time  supported  by 
the  strap,  which  is  houked  to  the  main 
bell.  The  musquet  is  thus  carried  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  cither  hand;  and 
if  there  be  occasion  to  fire  at  a  mo¬ 
ment's  notice,  you  have  only  to  draw 
out  the  top  hook. 

Sling,  a  missive  weapou  made  by  a 
strap  and  two  strings;  the  stone  is  lodg¬ 
ed  in  the  strap,  and  thrown  hv  loosing 
one  of  the  strings. 

Sling  likewise  means  a  kind  of  hang¬ 
ing  bandage,  in  which  a  wounded  limb 
is  sustained.  This  is  too  frequently  a 
badge  of  ostentation,  ordeception,  which 
a  weak  military  man,  who  may  have  been 
wounded,  continues  to  wear,  though 
perfectly  recovered ;  or  w  Inch  a  design¬ 
ing  scoundrel,  whose  vices  have  entailed 
decrepitude,  insidiously  displays,  about 
the  streets  of  a  capital:  impudently  in¬ 
sinuating  that  he  lias  had  an  aflair  of 
honour.  In  the  latter  sense,  see  Swind¬ 
le  n. 

Breeches  Sling,  an  article  of  regi¬ 
mental  necessaries  w  hicli  is  used  to  keep 
up  the  breeches,  and  which  must  be 
paid  for  by  the  men.  Vulgarly  called 
Gallozcses. 

To  Sling,  to  hang  loosely  by  means 
of  the  strap  belonging  to  a  firelock. 

Sling  Anns,  a  word  of  command 
which  is  given  in  the  field  previous  to 
the  inarch  of  artillery,  when  the  artil- 
lervmen  are  ordered  to  fall  in  to  their 
several  stations,  and  the  men  to  the 
drag-ropes. 

Sling  your  firelocks,  a  word  of  com¬ 
mand  formerly  used  in  the  exercise  of 
British  grenadiers. 

1st.  Bring  the  sling  with  the  left  hand 
opposite  to  the  right  shoulder,  and  the 
firelock  with  the  right  hand  opposite 
the  left  shoulder,  by  crossing  both 
hands  at  the  same  time,  bringing  the 
left  hand  within  the  right,  keeping  the 
muzzle  upright,  the  barrel  to  the  left, 
and  the  right  hand  just  uuder  the  left 
elbow. 

2d.  Bend  the  firelock  back,  and  bring 
the  sling  over  vour  head,  placing  it  just 
above  your  right  shoulder. 

3d.  Draw  the  sling  with  your  left 
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hand,  and  let  go  the  firelock  with  the 
rii^ht  at  the  same  time,  that  it  may 
hang  by  the  sling  on  the  right  shoulder, 
the  muzzle  upwards,  dropping  both 
hands  down  by  your  sides  at  the  same 
time. 

Handle  your  Slings.  1st.  Seize  the 
sling  with  both  hands  at  the  same  time, 
taking  hold  of  it  with  the  right  hand 
about  the  middle,  and  as  low  as  you 
can  reach,  without  bending  your  body. 

2d.  With  the  left  hand  bring  the  butt 
forwards,  slipping  your  left  elbow  un¬ 
der  the  firelock,  by  bringing  it  between 
the  firelock  and  the  sling;  taking  hold 
of  the  firelock  at  the  same  time  with 
the  left  hand,  letting  the  stock  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  the 
butt  end  pointing  a  little  to  the  left  with 
the  barrel  upwards. 

3d.  Bring  the  firelock  to  lie  on  the 
let  t  shoulder,  and  the  sling  on  the  right, 
the  barrel  upwards,  and  the  butt  end 
pointing  directly  to  the  front,  keeping 
the  firelock  to  a  true  level. 

SLIP,  a  place  lying  with  a  gradual 
descent  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  har¬ 
bour,  convenient  for  ship-building. 

SLIPPER.  See  Plinth. 

SLOPE  arms,  a  word  of  command, 
by  which  the  musquet  rests  upon  the 
shoulder  with  the  butt  advanced.  In 
long  marches,  soldiers  are  sometimes 
permitted  to  slope  arms.  In  all  other 
instances  it  is  strictly  forbidden. 

SLOPING  swords,  a  position  of  the 
sword  among  cavalry,  when  the  back  of 
the  blade  rests  on  the  hollow  of  the 
right  shoulder,  the  hilt  advanced. 
SLOPS.  See  Necessaries. 

Slops  also  signifies  a  sailor’s  trowsers. 
The  French  say,  culottes  de  matelots. 

SLOW  time.  See  Ordinary  Time. 

SLUGS,  cylindric,  or  cubical  pieces 
of  metal,  shot  from  a  gun. 

SLUICE-gafe,  a  water-gate,  by  which 
a  country  may  be  inundated,  or  the 
water  excluded  at  pleasure. 

SLUICES,  in  military  architecture, 
are  made  for  various  purposes;  such  as 
to  make  rivers  navigable;  to  join  one 
river  to  another,  which  is  higher  or 
lower,  by  means  of  a  canal;  to  form  in¬ 
undations  upon  particular  occasions,  or, 
to  drain  spots  of  ground  that  are  over¬ 
flowed  by  high  tides  ;  they  are  also  made 
in  fortresses,  to  keep  up  the  water  in 
one  part  of  the  ditches,  w  hilst  the  other 
is  dry ;  and  to  raise  an  inundation  about 
the  place  when  there  is  any  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  being  attacked. 
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Sluices  are  made  different  ways,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are 
intended  :  when  they  serve  for  naviga¬ 
tion,  they  are  shut  with  two  gates  pre¬ 
senting  an  angle  towards  the  stream; 
when  they  are  made  near  the  sea,  two 
pair  of  gates  are  made,  the  one  pair  to 
keep  the  water  out,  and  the  other  in,  as 
occasion  may  require :  in  this  case,  the 
gates  towards  the  sea  present  an  angle 
that  way,  and  the  others  the  contrary- 
way.  The  space  inclosed  bv  these  gates 
is  called  chamber. 

When  sluices  are  made  in  the  ditches 
of  a  fortress,  to  keep  up  the  water  in 
some  parts,  instead  of  gates,  shutters 
are  made,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  in 
grooves;  and  when  they  are  made  to 
raise  an  inundation,  they  are  then  shut 
by  means  of  square  timbers  let  down 
into  cullisses,  so  as  to  lie  close  and  firm. — 
Particular  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
huilding  of  a  sluice,  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  securest  manner;  that  is, 
to  lay  the  timber,  grates,  and  floors,  in 
such  a  form,  that  the  weather  cannot 
penetrate  through  any  part,  otherwise 
it  will  undermine  the  work,  and  blow 
it  up,  as  it  has  sometimes  happened  : 
lastly,  to  make  the  gates  of  a  proper 
strength,  in  order  to  support  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  water,  and  yet  to  use  no 
more  timber  than  what  is  necessary. — 
Those  who  wish  to  he  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  kind  of  work,  may 
refer  to  L’ Architecture  Hydraulique, 
par  M.  Bclidor ;  or  to  Mr.  Millar’s 
Practical  Fortification. 

SLY,  meanly  artful;  secretly  insi¬ 
dious;  cunning.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  Watts,  justly  observes, 
“  Envy  is  a  cursed  plant;  some  fibres 
of  it  are  rooted  almost  in  every  man’s 
nature,  and  it  works  in  a  sly  impercep¬ 
tible  manner.”  Some  weak  fools  ima¬ 
gine  themselves  sagacious  when  they  are 
only  sly.  See  Sagacity. 

SMALL  arms,  muskets,  fusils,  cara¬ 
bines,  pistols,  &c.  The  French  use  the 
word  port  at  if,  as,  armts  portatives. 

Small  gun  department.  See  Office. 

A  Small-/; tor  blanket.  The  Americans 
have  had  recourse  to  this  mode  of  war¬ 
fare  against  the  wild  Indians,  whom 
they  have  never  yet  been  able  to  con¬ 
quer.  Blankets  thus  recently  infected, 
are  sent  as  presents,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  fatal  disorder,  especially  in 
the  hot  summer  months,  is  sure  to  prove 
destructive  to  them. 

1  SMARTS.  The  different  sums  which 
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are  received  bv  recruiting  parties  under 
tlie  head  of'Smart  money,  arc  frequently 
so  called.  It  is  a  standing  order  in  most 
regiments,  that  an  account  of  all  smarts 
should  be  kept,  and  regularly  accounted 
for,  by  the  officer  or  noii-Cnminissi.ined 
officer  commanding  the  parties,  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  regiment,  in  the 
different  abstracts,  that  he  may  give  or¬ 
ders  for  the  distribution  thereof  when 
the  parties  join  the  regiment. — See 
Money. 

To  SMUGGLE  oneself  out  of  a  scrape . 
This  term  is  used  in  a  had  sense,  and  j 
signifies  to  get  out  of  a  scrape  by  means 
of  low  intrigue  and  underhand  d-  aling. 

Smugglers,  persons  who  carry  on  an 
illicit  trade  upon  the  shores,  or  between1 
the  frontiers,  of  two  ad  jacent  countries. 
These  men  are  useful  in  secrel  expedi¬ 
tions. 

SNA  FFLE,  after  the  English  make, 
is  a  very  slender  bitt-uiouth,  without 
any  branches:  the  English  make  much 
use  of  them,  and  scarcely  have  any  true 
bridles,  but  in  the  service  of  war. 

Snaffle,  or  small-watering  bitt,  is 
commonlv  a  scutch-mouth  accoutred, 
with  two  very  little  strait  branches,  anti 
a  curb,  mounted  with  a  head-stall,  and 
two  long  reins. 

SNAPIIANCE,  a  firelock:  a  gun 
that  fires  without  a  match,  Bailey. — 
Snaphance,  according  to  Nugent’s 
French  and  English  Dictionary,  signi¬ 
fies  in  French,  roult  d'arcjuebuse. 

SNAPSACK,  frum  the  Swedish  snap- 
sack,  a  soldier’s  bag;  more  usually 
knapsack. 

SNARES,  small  pieces  of  leather  at¬ 
tached  to  the  cords  of  a  drum,  for  the 
purpose  of  bracing  it. 

SNICK  and  SNEE,  a  combat  with 
knives,  such  as  the  Dutch  carry. 

SNORT,  the  sound  which  a  horse 
full  of  fire  makes  through  his  nostrils: 
this  noise,  or  sound,  proceeds  from  a 
cartilage  within  the  nostrils. 

SOBRIETY,  ( sobriete ,  temperance, 
Fr.)  general  temperance.  In  a  military 
consideration,  abstinence  from  an  inor¬ 
dinate  use  of  strong  liquors.  II  iwever 
frequent  the  deviations  from  this  great 
and  uncommon  virtue  may  he  found 
among  soldiers,  nothing  can  excuse  or 
exculpate  an  officer  who  should  so  tar 
forget  himself,  especially  upon  service, 
as  to  give  the  least  countenance  to  such 
excesses,  even  by  an  occasional,  much 
less  by  an  habitual,  dereliction  of  this 
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estimable  quality.  Sobriety  keeps  tbe 
head  cool,  strengthens  the  nerves,  and 
renders  moderate  abilities  equal  to  great 
exertions.  Drunkenness,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  unfits  the  man  for  the  common 
functions  of  life,  and  makes  an  officer 
not  only  contemptible  to  his  soldiers, 
and  dangerous  to  the  cause  he  lias  en¬ 
gaged  to  fight  for,  but  an  indirect  spur 
to  the  enterprise  of  an  enemy  ;  w  ho  will 
soon  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  his 
l  ice  and  weakness.  Indeed  we  are  soi¬ 
ls  to  be  obliged  to  ow  n,  that  during  tbe 
campaign  in  Flanders,  in  1793  and  1791, 
the  French  (perhaps  with  some  truth) 
were  taught  to  belieie,  that  sobriety  was 
not  much  known  among  our  troops. 

SIX',  Fr.  a  machine  made  of  leather, 
which  is  fixed  near  the  stirrup,  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  standard  staff  in  cavalry 
regiments.  It  is  likewise  called  bruier, 
and  is  used  by  the  persons  who  carry 
the  colours  either  in  infantry  or  cavalry 
regiments.  In  the  former  instance,  it  is 
fixed  to  a  leathern  belt  that  comes  oyer 
the  shoulder,  or  that  is  fixed  to  the  waist. 

SOLTI,  allies;  a  term  by  which  the 
Romans  generally  distinguished  those 
Liners  and  nations  with  whom  they  were 
in  alliance,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
whom  they  condescended  to  honour 
with  their  friendship.  The  Romans, 
observes  Pisticus,  became  so  intoxicated 
with  the  power  they  possessed,  that  they 
obliged  the  neighbouring  nations  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  friendship  at  the  rate  of  the 
most  abject  submission.  Their  unin¬ 
terrupted  succession  of  victories,  made 
them  behave  towards  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  their  allies  with  brutal  superio¬ 
rity  ;  thus  converting  the  name  of  friend 
and  alh/  into  a  tame  and  unqualified  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  most  unbounded 
tyranny.  They  were  not  aware,  that 
the  greatest  conqueror  becomes  little 
and  debased,  when  he  can  treat  those 
with  contempt  and  ill  usage,  from  whose 
downfal  and  defeat  he  derives  all  the 
laurels  he  possesses.  The  Romans, 
however,  (if  we  may  he  permitted  to 
add  our  humble  opinion  to  these  obser¬ 
vations),  were  not  singular  in  this  per¬ 
version  of  true  grandeur.  The  modern 
French  (whose  success  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent  has  given  them  and  their  leaders 
all  the  notions  of  ancient  Rome),  by  dif¬ 
ferent  names  and  by  different  means, 
have  insidiously  brought  half  Europe 
under  the  yoke  of  treacherous  affi¬ 
liation. 
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SOCKET  generally  means  any  hollow 
pipe  that  receives  something  inserted. 

Socket  of  a  bayonet,  the  round  hol¬ 
low  part  near  the  bent  or  heel  of  a  bay¬ 
onet,  into  which  the  muzzle  of  a  fire¬ 
arm  is  received  when  the  bayonet  is 
fixed. 

SOCLE,  \  in  architecture,  a  flat, 

ZOCLE,  J  square  member,  under 
the  bases  of  pedestals  of  statues,  vases, 
&c.  to  which  it  serves  as  a  foot  or 
stand. 

SODS,  pieces  of  turf  with  which 
works  are  faced. 

SOFFIT,  \(sofite,  Fr.)  in  archi- 

SOFFITO,  S  tecture,  is  any  plafond 
or  ceiling  formed  of  cross  beams  or  fly¬ 
ing  cornices,  the  square  compartments, 
or  pannels,  of  which  are  enriched  with 
sculpture,  painting,  or  gilding.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  modern  author,  if  the  soflits  of 
arches  are  divided  into  pannels,  they 
must  be  of  an  uneven  number,  by  hav¬ 
ing  one  panncl  in  the  middle. 

Soffit,  or  soffito,  is  particularly 
used  for  the  under  side  or  face  of  an  ar¬ 
chitrave;  and  for  that  of  the  corona, 
or  larmier,  which  we  call  plafond,  and 
the  ancient  Roman  architects  lacunar. 
In  ordinary  buildings,  soffit  or  sojit  is 
taken  for  the  boards  over  the  tops  of 
windows,  opposite  to  the  window  boards 
at  bottom. 

SOFIAN,  Ind.  the  seventh  month. 
If,  in  some  degree,  corresponds  with 
July  and  August. 

SOI,  Er.  one’s  self ;  itself;  one. 

Soi -disant,  Fr.  pretended;  would-be. 
Hence,  soi-disant  soldat,  a  pretended  or 
mould- be  soldier ;  Soi  disant  roi,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  king,  but  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  such.  This  was  said,  by  the 
British,  of  James  the  lid,  when  he 
lived  at  St.  Germain  in  France;  and  is 
now  asserted  by  the  French  of  Louis 
the  XVIIIth,  whom  they  refuse  to  ac¬ 
knowledge.  The  term  is  used,  by  the 
French,  by  way  of  raillery  or  contempt, 
as  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  way  of 
legal  distinction  as  in  the  second.  They 
also  say,  Soi-disant  hiritier,  a  person 
who  pretends  to  be  heir  to  any  indivi¬ 
dual  or  property. 

SOL,  Er.  soil;  ground. 

Sol,  Fr.  the  ground  upon  which  any 
building  or  edifice  is  erected. 

SOLAIRE  de  la  jambe,  Fr.  the 
greatest  of  the  six  hinder  muscles  of  the 
leg,  ending  in  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
which  it  serves  to  extend. 
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SOLAKS,  bowmen  or  archers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  personal  guard  of  the  grand 
signor.  They  are  always  selected  from 
the  most  expert  bowmen  that  are  among 
the  Janizaries.  Their  only  arms  are  the 
sabre,  bow,  and  arrows. 

SOLAN  DRES,  Fr.  chaps  or  ulcers-in 
the  ham.  of  a  horse. 

SOLBATU,  Fr.  iu  farriery,  sur- 
bated. 

SOLD  AN.  This  word  is  pronounced 
Soudan.  It  was  formerly  given  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  who  commanded  the  cailiff's 
army.  Saladin,  a  general  uuder  Nara- 
din,  king  of  Damas,  having  killed  the 
califf  Caym,  usurped  the  throne,  and 
assumed  the  title  in  1146;  so  that  he 
became  the  first  Soldan  of  Egypt. 

SOLDAT,  Fr.  a  soldier.  Although 
we  hate  offered  our  own  observations 
respecting  the  etymology  of  this  word, 
under  soldier;  we  shall  nevertheless 
extract,  from  a  French  authority,  what 
is  said  upon  the  same  subject.  In 
the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Militaire  we 
find,  that  Soldat,  which  comes  from 
Solde,  signifies  any  man  who  serves  the 
state  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money. 
This  distinction  did  not  obtain  ground, 
nor  was  it  acknowledged  in  France,  un¬ 
til  after  the  reign  of  Frauds  I.  Under 
the  reigns  of  Charles  the  VUIth  and 
Louis  the  Xllth,  persons  who  took  up 
the  profession  of  arras,  were  simplv 
stiled  aventuriers  or  adventurers ;  and 
before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  will 
not  be  thought  superfluous  to  remark, 
that  although  many  writers  have  given 
various  interpretations  to  the  word 
aventurier,  the  term  may  be  brought 
under  a  plain  and  historical  explanation. 
These  aventuriers  or  adventurers,  were 
nothing  more  than  a  certain  descrip¬ 
tion  of  soldiers  or  armed  men,  who 
were  hired  by  a  number  of  lords,  that 
had  the  command  of  little  jurisdictions 
beyond  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps. 
Charles  the  VUIth,  Louis  the  Xllth, 
Francis  the  1st,  and  Henry  the  lid, 
made  use  of  these  adventurers  during 
their  campaigns  in  Italy.  To  return  to 
our  first  article,  it  is  nevertheless  cer¬ 
tain,  that,  in  France,  bodies  of  armed 
men  were  already  taken  into  pay  under 
the  reign  of  Philipe  Auguste;  and  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  foreigners  or  mer¬ 
cenaries  were  firstemployed,  for  money, 
by  PhiJipe-le-Bel.  Among  the  Roman’s, 
soldiers  were  distinguished  under  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  appellations,  which  grew  out 
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of  the  dress  or  uniform  of  each  parti¬ 
cular  arm  or  corps;  which  was  again 
marked  by  some  particular  service,  and  , 
peculiar  weapon  of  offence.  When  j 
strangers  were  taken  into  their  pay, 
they  were  called  auxiliarii. 

Simple  Soldat,  Fr.  a  private,  or  a 
soldier  in  the  ranks. 

Soldat  ecroue.  Fr.See  licnoufe. 

Soldat  d'ordonnance  a  I'armie,  Fr. 
an  orderly  man. 

SOLD  ATS  tt  rangers  ou  merctnaires, 
Fr.  foreign  or  mercenary  troops. 

Soldats  de  marine,  Fr.  marines,  or 
soldiers  who  do  duty  on  board  ships 
of  war. 

Soldats  gardiens,  Fr.  a  description 
of  invalid  soldiers,  so  called  during  the 
French  monarchy.  They  were  stationed 
at  the  sea-ports.  There  were  300  at 
Toulon,  ditto  at  Rochefort  and  Brest, 
and  50  .at  Havre-de-Grace.  There  were 
besides  300  in  each  of  the  first  three 
ports,  who  received  half-pay. 

Faux  Soldats,  Fr.  See  Fagot; 
PASSz-volant. 

SOLDATESQUE,  Fr.  a  substantive 
of  the  collective  feminine  gender,  which 
signifies  private  soldiers,  viz. 

La  bourgeoisie  etoit  exposce  aux  in- 
sultes  de  la  soldat esque ;  the  citizens 
were  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  sol¬ 
diery. — La  soldatesque  s’est  revoltee  euu- 
tre  les  qfficicrs,  the  soldiers  revolted,  or 
mutinied,  against  the  officiefs. 

Soldatesque,  Fr.  the  French  say 
also  soldatesque,  or,  qui  sent  le  soldat  in 
a  bad  sense,  meaning  thereby  coarse, 
rough,  and  overbearing.  Hence  inso¬ 
lence  soldatesque,  the  insolence  or  im¬ 
pudence  of  a  soldier. 

Soldatesque  is  likewise  used  as  an 
adjective,  viz.  desmccurs  soldatesques,  the 
ways  or  manners  of  a  private  soldier. 
Une  dispute  soldatesque,  a  military  broil, 
or  a  dispute  among  private  soldiers. 
We  have  an  adjective,  which  is  derived 
from  the  same  source,  and  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  used,  as  soldier-like  conduct, 
soldier-like  behaviour;  unsoldier-like 
being  the  opposite. 

SOLDE,  Fr.  the  pay  or  subsistence 
of  a  soldier.  In  a  work  lately  pub¬ 
lished  at  Paris,  by  P.  N.  Quillet,  Chef 
du  Bureau  dc  la  Solde  au  Minis  tire  de 
la  Guerre,  entituled,  Etat  Actuel  de 
la  legislation  sur  l’ Administration  des 
Troupes,  we  find  the  following  obser¬ 
vations. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  French  mo- 
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narchy,  the  soldier’s  pay  (la  soldej  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  the  plunder  he  made  in 
an  enemy’s  country. 

The  troops,  says  Mezerai,  (in  his 
book  Mavis  et  Cou fumes,  sous  la 
premiere  rare),  found  magazines,  stores, 
arid  provisions  in  the  different  provinces, 
particularly  on  the  frontiers.  But,  I 
believe,  they  had  no  other  pay  than  the 
booty  they  ccdlected,  and  which  they 
j  shared  among  one  another. 

In  process  of  time,  fiefs,  or  tenures 
;  were  given  in  lieu  of  pay,  beneficium 
\propler  officium.  It  was  only  under 
Louis  Augustus  that  a  particular  de- 
I  scription  of  troops  began  to  he  regular¬ 
ly  subsisted.  This  monarch  having 
jbeen  reduced  to  the  nece  sity  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  given  rate  for  the  payment 
of  the  infantry  which  h&  was  leading 
into  the  Holy  Land,  fixed  it  at  one 
sol  (i  penny  English)  per  day  ;  w  hence 
it  was  called  solde,  at  least,  according 
to  this  writer.  The  first  regular  rates 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops  were 
established  under  Francis  the  First; 
which  were  successively  augmented 
according  to  circumstances,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  regulations  for  the  years 
1549,  1553,  1567,  1633.  Page  7,  v.  I. 

The  pay  of  the  British  army  was 
first  brought  into  regular  rates  by  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Third,  when  he  was  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  paper  signed 
by  Sir  Robert  Harley,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  and  still  extant  at  the  Muse¬ 
um.  From  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day,  no  augmentation  has  ta¬ 
ken  place,  except  a  partial  one  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  subalterns,  upon  which 
there  is  a  drawback  on  account  of  the 
tax  upon  property.  See  British  Pay. 

Demie  Solde,  Fr.  half-pay.  The 
French  likewise  say,  demie  paye,  half¬ 
pay. 

solde  arrieree,  Fr  arrears,  or  mo¬ 
ney  stopped. 

Compagnies  SOLDeES,  Fr.  troops 
or  companies  receiving  stated  pay. 

SOLDER,  >  is  a  metallic  or  inine- 

SODDER.jral  composition  used 
in  soldering  or  jointing  together  other 
metals. 

SOLDIER,  a  piece  of  money;  the 
pay  of  a  soldier.  Dr.  Johnson  derives 
the  word  from  solidarius,  low  Latin  of 
solidus.  We  conceive  it  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  taken  from  the  French  soldat, 
which  comes  from  the  Latin  solida/us. 
I'eget.  A  soldier  in  pay — a  solido  quem 
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rteretur.  Some  again  trace  botli  Ihe 
English  and  French  word  to  the  Italian 
soldato,  and  others  to  the  German  sol¬ 
do  t ;  sold  in  German  signifying  pay. 
So  that  originally  soldier  meant  only 
one  wholi-ted  himself  to  serve  a  prince 
or  state,  in  consideration  of  certain 
daily  pay. 

Soldier,  (Soldat,  Fr )  Under  this 
head  so  much  might  be  written,  that 
it  would  become  rather  a  dissertation 
than  an  article  in  a  dictionary.  Who 
is  the  best  soldier?  All  the  people  in 
Europe  have  claimed  this  honour  in 
their  turn;  even  the  Tartar  and  the 
Arab  are  not  w  ithout  well-founded  pre¬ 
tensions.  Perhaps  some  nations  mav 
have  greater  aptitude  for  war  than 
others;  but  then  that  very  aptitude  is 
formed,  strengthened,  and  even  cre¬ 
ated,  by  particular  habits,  education, 
and  a  certain  state  of  society.  The 
laurel  on  the  warrior’s  brow  is  not  pe¬ 
rennial,  but  is  liable  to  wither  and  de¬ 
cay.  Almost  every  country  in  Europe 
has  had  its  share  of  military  renown, 
at  some  particular  period.  Greece, 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Spain,  Russia,  England,  have  ail  to 
boast  of  the  bravery  -of  their  soldiers, 
and  the  skill  of  their  generals.  This 
reflexion  ought  to  diminish  the  pride 
of  those  nations  who  consider  them¬ 
selves,  at  this  moment,  as  the  most 
military  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ad¬ 
minister  consolation  to  the  infirmity  of 
weaker  pow'ers,  who  may  yet  hope  to 
have  their  day,  and  to  be  illuminated 
by  the  sun  of  warlike  glory.  Of  all 
the  puerile  vanities  into  which  nation¬ 
al  presumption  and  national  prejudice 
have  caused  men  to  fall,  surely  none  is 
less  consonant  to  reason,  or  more  re¬ 
prehensible,  than  the  idle,  we  might 
say  blasphemous  opinion,  that  God 
has  created  one  nation  braver  than 
another.  Courage,  perhaps,  depends 
upon  human  institutions  more  than 
any  other  quality  of  the  mind  ;  and 
upon  those  strong  impelling  circum¬ 
stances,  which  induce  every  individual 
to  become  a  party  in  the  common 
cause,  and  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
public  as  if  they  were  his  own.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  (sometimes  a  great 
authority,  but  at  others  a  disingenuous 
and  miserable  sophist)  has  declared  his 
opinion  that  soldiers  ought  to  be  ma¬ 
chines,  beings  with  sense  and  motion, 
but  without  feeling  and  understand)  ng; 
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born  for  confinement,  chains,  hunger, 
and  drilling.  This  principle  may  do 
on  the  parade,  for  there  a  soldier  may 
be  an  automaton,  to  be  moved 'bv  the 
stick  of  the  corporal ;  but  his  Prussian 
Majesty  found  out  the  folly  of  this  po¬ 
sition,  or  rather  of  this  assertion,  (for 
he  was  too  great  a  man  to  believe  in  it 
himself,)  when  he  lost  25,000  men  by 
desertion,  in  the  campaign  of  1778, 
against  the  Austrians.  History  and 
military  experience  sufficiently  vindi¬ 
cate  human  nature  from  this  stain. 
Perhaps  soldiers  are  so  far  from  being 
automatons,  that  the  greatest  successes 
in  war  have  derived  their  origin  from 
the  influence  of  the  human  passions. 
What  did  the  Arabs,  operated  upon  by 
an  intolerant  zeal  and  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  ?  The  raw  levies  ot  the  French, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war, 
resisted  and  repulsed  the  veteran  troops 
of  Europe;  animated  by  a  mistaken 
love  of  what  they  called  liberty,  and 
by  an  unconquerable  determination  not 
to  suli'er  foreign  powers  to  interfere  in 
their  domestic  concerns.  At  other 
times,  hope  and  confidence  have  ena¬ 
bled  soldiers  to  perform  the  most  illus- 
trious  achievements ;  hope,  inspired 
by  former  success,  and  confidence, 
built  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  ta¬ 
lents  and  military  views  of  a  fortunate 
general.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  a 
mistake,  which  would  ruin  a  general 
of  inferior  reputation,  has  sometimes 
added  to  the  fame  of  a  superior  one. 
Cssar  and  Alexander  often  tempted 
fortune,  and  risked  more  than  was 
prudent  or  perhaps  justifiable.  The 
confidence,  with  which  they  had  in¬ 
spired  their  soldiers,  led  them  out  of 
every  difficulty.  Under  such  leaders 
they  thoughtthemselvesinvincible,  and 
they  actually  ’  became  so.  We  have 
dwelt  particularly  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  because  we  are  convinced, 
that  the  most  erroneous  and  dangerous 
opinions  have  been  adopted  upon  it. 
We  repeat  it  again,  and  we  would 
never  cease  to  re-echo  it,  till  the  solemn 
sound  vibrated  upon  the  ear  of  every 
British  officer,  that  a  soldier  is  not  an 
automaton,  but  a  man,  in  whose  hum¬ 
ble  breast  the  pulse  of  glory  often  beats 
high,  and  who  rushes,  with  indiffe¬ 
rence,  into  the  heat  and  danger  of  bat¬ 
tle,  without  the  hope  of  fame,  or  the 
prospect  of  sharing  in  the  reward  of 
victory.  Where  is  the  philosophy— 
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where  is  the  reason  of  him  who  assert?, 
that  in  order  to  draw  fortli  the  best 
exertions  of  a  man,  and  to  make  him  a 
hero  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  degrade  him  from  the 
rank  of  a  human  being,  and  to  level 
him  to  the  standard  of  a  brute?  No; 
on  the  contrary,  arm  the  human  pas¬ 
sions  in  your  favour;  teach  the  soldier 
to  believe,  that  he  has  au  interest  in 
your  cause;  pity  his  weakness,  che¬ 
rish  his  good  and  noble  qualities,  instil 
into  his  breast  principles  of  honour 
and  rectitude ;  you  will  then  be  invin¬ 
cible,  and  place  around  y.ou  a  wall 
stronger  than  brass,  which  the  efforts 
of  no  earthly  power  shall  ever  be  able 
to  penetrate.  The  human  passions 
properly  regulated,  are  the  handmaids 
of  truth;  of  pure,  genuine,  uncorrupt- 
ed  nature;  the  staffof  virtue  ;  the  har¬ 
binger  of  victory  ;  the  prop,  the  but¬ 
tress,  the  main  pillar  of  government. 
Dissertation  upon  dissertation  has  been 
written  about  the  pirouettes  of  the 
body,  but  not  a  word  has  yet  been 
said  upon  the  moral  discipline  of  the 
mind  ;  which  certainly  mast  be  the 
essential  part,  so  long  as  man  is  a  crea¬ 
ture  composed  of  body  and  soul. 
Should  you  be  induced  to  assert,  that 
a  soldier  is  a  machine,  make  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  your  own  heart ;  if  you  are 
not  contradicted,  retire  from  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms,  for  you  are  a  man 
without  passions,  and  consequently 
without  talents. 

Although  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work  (vide  Panne  Miliiares )  we  have 
attempted  to  shew,  that  corporal  pu¬ 
nishment  is  necessary,  nevertheless  we 
are  not  ashamed  to  confess  ourselves 
the  feeble  advocates  of  a  mild  system 
of  military  discipline.  We  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  elevate,  and  not  to  depre  ss, 
the  soldier’s  mind;  we  would  treat 
him  as  a  humble  friend,  and  not  as  a 
slave:  we  would  abolish  that  disgrace 
to  our  service,  the  punishment  of  flog¬ 
ging.  \\  e  are  asked  what  we  would 
substitute  in  its  room?  we  answer  again, 
abolish  it;  we  dare  not  trust  our  indig¬ 
nation  to  reason  upon  it,  but  shall  sa¬ 
tisfy  ourselves  in  the  words  of  a  great 
authority,  J'entends  la  mix  de  la  nature 
qui  s  eerie  centre  tnoi. — Montesquieu. 

Certainly  this  doctrine  of  the  moral 
education  of  the  soldier,  ought  not  only 
to  be  inculcated,  but  should  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  adopted.  .  When  you 
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reflect,  that  all  the  European  power? 
have  now  nearly  the  same  arms,  the 
same  constitution,  practise  the  same 
movements,  and  follow  the  rules  of  the 
same  tactic;  to  look  upon  them  on  a 
parade,  or  in  a  field  of  exercise,  the 
shades  of  distinction  between  the 
troops  of  different  countries  are  only 
just  perceptible;  so  that  thesuperio* 
rity  which  the  army  of  one  power  may 
have  over  that  of  another,  cannot  arise 
from  practices  which  are  similar  in  all, 
but  from  causes  arising  out  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  man. 
To  give  strength  and  perfection  to 
those  qualities  is  the  great  desideratum, 
and  ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  most 
zealous  pursuits,  and  not  the  idle  imi¬ 
tations  of  idle  nothings,  taken  from 
other  services;  as  if  it  were  the  cut  of 
the  coat,  and  not  the  strength  of  the 
arm,  impelled  by"  the  magnanimity  of 
the  heart,  which  led  to  victory.  Bet¬ 
ter,  far  better  is  it  for  us  to  continue 
good  Englishmen,  than  to  endeavour 
to  become  bad  Germans.  Our  mili¬ 
tary  institutions  are  not  perhaps  the 
best  possible,  but  we  will  adopt  the 
id<-a  of  a  great  legislator,  (Solon),  and 
say,  they  are  ours,  and  consequently 
the  best  for  us,  as  far  as  national  habit 
and  constitution  go.  Among  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  army  of  one  nation  might 
have  had  a  great  and  real  advantage 
over  that  of  another,  from  the  compa¬ 
rative  excellence  of  their  tactic,  and 
the  superiority  of  their  arms;  but  in 
in  our  times  the  European  nations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Turks,  Rave 
all  of  them  adopted  a  tactic  nearly  si¬ 
milar,  if  not  the  same.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  there  are  not  great 
shades  of  difference,  and  a  marked 
line  of  separation,  which  clearly  distin¬ 
guish  the  soldier  of  one  country  from 
that  of  another.  War  is  a  science, 
which,  like  physic,  is  divided  into  a 
multiplicity  of  different  branches;  be¬ 
cause  a  man  is  great  in  the  practice  of 
one,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
he  should  be  excellent  in  another.  So 
it  is  with  the  troops  of  different  na¬ 
tions ;  they  have  each  their  peculiar 
qualities  and  comparative  merits.  The 
cool  and  steady  courage,  the  phlegm, 
the  obedience  of  a  German,  make 
him  excellent  in  a  retreat;  the  natural 
sagacity,  the  activity,  the  promptitude 
of  a  Frenchman,  make  him  admirable 
in  a  war  of  posts,  and  in  a-  couutry  of 
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mountains.  In  a  plain,  and  in  a  day 
of  general  action,  the  British  infantry 
are  inferior  to  none  in  Europe ;  there 
is  a  decision  in  their  mind,  a  boldness 
in  their  character,  and  perhaps  even 
an  impatience,  in  danger,  which  ever 
prompts  them  to  close  their  enemy, 
and  to  bring  the  contest,  at  once,  to  a 
glorious  issue.  Every  officer,  who 
looks  to  great  command,  ought  to  stu¬ 
dy  the  nature,  the  habits,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  different  European  armies. 
This  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessa¬ 
ry,  in  order  to  become  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  troops  of  his  own 
country,  ofits  allies,  and  of  those  which 
are  opposed  to  him.  There  is,  per¬ 
haps,  no  part  of  the  profession  which 
requires  more  serious  meditation ;  to 
the  neglect  of  it  may  be  attributed 
many  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  last 
war.  The  French  first  brought  into 
.practice  a  system  of  operations  pecu¬ 
liarly"  consonant  to  the  tone  and  tem¬ 
per  of  the  mind,  the  disposition  and 
state  of  the  troops  which  composed 
their  armies.  The  Austrian  generals 
had  the  weakness,  or  rather  the  imbe¬ 
cility,  to  follow  them,  and  to  imitate  a 
mode  of  warfare,  which  their  soldiers, 
by  nature  and  habit,  were  eminently 
disqualified  to  adopt.  They  commit¬ 
ted  the  greatest  of  all  possible  errors, 
that  pf  suffering  themselves  to  be  dic¬ 
tated  to  by  their  enemies,  and  to  wait 
upon  their  movements.  Had  they  suf¬ 
ficiently  studied  the  constitution  of 
their  own  troops,  and  that  of  the  ene¬ 
my  whom  they  opposed,  they  would 
have  avoided  those  multiplied  affairs 
of  posts  which  led  to  their  defeat  and 
ruin;  on  the  contrary,  had  they  con¬ 
centrated  their  troops,  and  engaged  in 
nothing  but  general  actions,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  issue  of  the  war  would,  probably, 
have  been  very  different  from  what  "it 
unfortunately  was. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  important 
subject  without  conjuring  British  offi¬ 
cers  to  consider  war  as  a  science,  the 
common  property^  of  all;  to  place 
themselves  above  narrow,  little,  dan¬ 
gerous  prejudices;  lo  cease  to  over¬ 
rate  themselves,  and  to  under-rate 
their  enemies.  Flattery  to  an  indivi¬ 
dual  is  meanness,  to  a  nation  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  for  it  is  the  parent  of  presump¬ 
tion,  the  polar  star  of  ignorant  minis¬ 
ters  and  of  thoughtless  generals,  who 
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scorn  to  calculate,  and  appear  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  fortune  is  enchained  to  the 
triumphal  car  of  Britain,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  they'  may  attempt  any 
thing  with  the  most  inadequate  force. 
We  have  heard  it  said,  by  a  very  in¬ 
telligent  and  scientific  officer,  that  for¬ 
merly  at  Borne,  it  was  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold,  over  the  gate  of  the 
Temple  of  Bellona,  “Warrior!  if  you 
despise  your  enemy,  your  adoration  is 
not  worship,  but  blasphemy  !”  The 
ancient  Romans  obeyed  the  precept 
of  the  goddess,  and  never  failed  to 
adopt  the  arms  and  military  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  nations  whom  they  conquer¬ 
ed,  when  they  found  them  more  use¬ 
ful  and  advantageous  than  their  own. 
It  is  not  permitted  to  despise  your 
enemy,  and  least  of  all,  an  illustrious 
people,  who,  in  modern  times,  have 
produed  more  great  generals  than  any 
other ;  who  were  victorious  for  sixty 
years  in  the  former  century,  and  who, 
in  the  latter,  over-run  half  Europe.  It 
is  in  vain  to  deny",  that  the  French  are 
a  military  nation;  history  and  our 
own  experience  demonstrate,  that  the 
French  troops  have  been  and  are  ex¬ 
cellent. 

The  three  great  and  necessary  quali¬ 
ties  of  an  army  are,  marching,  abstain¬ 
ing,  and  fighting  ;  in  the  latter  virtue, 
we  yield  to  none  in  the  world  :  but 
surely  candour  must  allow,  that  the 
French  are  better  marchers,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  much  less  quantity"  of  food  to 
subsist  on  than  an  English  army  of  the 
same  force.  To  have  contended  with 
such  a  nation,  so  superior  to  us  in 
population,  ex  tent  of  territory,  and  na¬ 
tural  resources  for  five  hundred  years; 
to  have  generally  been  victorious  over 
her,  has  been  the  fortune,  and  is  now 
the  glory  and  boast  of  the  British 
name.  These  triumphs  may  swell  the 
pride  of  youthful  and  thoughtless  pa¬ 
triotism;  but  they  afford  matter  for 
serious  contemplation  to  the  cool,  dis¬ 
passionate,  reflecting  military  mind ; 
to  him,  who  judging  of  events,  with 
impartiality,  belongs  to  no  party,  and 
to  no  country.  He,  who  thus  medi¬ 
tates  on  the  fate  of  nations,  will  make 
a  great  and  a  just  distinction  between 
a  general  who  dictates  to  fortune,  and 
is  successful  by  his  own  arrangements  ; 
and  by  him  who  owres  his  glory  to  the 
failure  and  rashness  of  his  enemy.  To 
gain  a  victory  by  your  own  conduct, 
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and  to  acquire  it  by  the  misconduct  of  ( 
another,  are  things  very  distinct  in 
their  own  nature,  though  they  are  con-  i 
stantly  confounded.  Edward  and 
Henry  were  bad  generals,  for  they  act-' 
ed  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  war ;  for- ! 
tunately  for  them,  John  and  Charles' 
of  France  were  worse.  The  latter  pre 
ferred  the  eclat  of  battle,  (where  they  1 
were  defeated),  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  victory,  which  they'  held 
in  their  hands.  It  is  not  a  little  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  at  Crescy,  Poitiers, 
Agincourt,  and  even  in  Egypt,  the 
French  committed  the  same  errors, 
and  engaged  in  general  actions  where 
they  should  have  avoided  them.  In 
Egypt,  their  conduct  was  more  par¬ 
donable  than  on  the  three  former  oc¬ 
casions.  They  made,  however,  it 
would  appear,  a  miserable  disposition 
of  their  army  on  the  21st  of  March. 
Had  they  attacked  the  left,  in  the  plain, 
with  their  cavalry,  instead  of  the  right, 
placed  in  unfavourable  ground,  and 
among  ruins,  the  event  would  have 
been  more  doubtful,  and  possibly'  dif¬ 
ferent.  Military  men  are  particularly 
bound  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
which  have  attended,  and  the  dispo¬ 
sitions  which  have  been  made  in  all  ac¬ 
tions,  where  the  troops  of  their  own 
country  have  been  principally  enga¬ 
ged.  It  may  be  a  mortification  to 
their  national  vanity,  but  it  cannot  fail ! 
to  be  an  instruction  to  their  reason,  to 
find  that  the  enemy  often  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  such  a  situation,  and  acted  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  j 
that  they  should  not  have  been  de¬ 
feated.  Trace  events  to  their  proper 
causes,  and  then  you  may  be  enabled 
to  draw' a  just  conclusion;  but  we  can¬ 
not  see  how  it  can  give  you  any  addi¬ 
tional  pow'ers  to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  real  strength  of  your  enemy.  As 
well  might  it  be  said,  that  ignorance  is 
wisdom  ;  or  that  because  yTou  chose  to 
be  unacquainted  with  your  danger, 
therefore  it  did  not  exist. 

It  is  in  vain  for  sophistry  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  argue ;  practice  and  experience 
teach  almost  every  thing  in  war.  Ve¬ 
terans  will  always  be  more  formidable 
than  an  army  of  recruits ;  officers  of 
much  experience  will  ever  have  a  great 
advantage  over  those  who  have  little. 
It  seldom  happens,  that  old  soldier-; 
will  not  fight,  and  make  a  resistance 
more  or  less  vigourous.  Young  sol¬ 


diers  cannot  be  relied  on  ;  they  may¬ 
be  heroes  in  the  dav  of  battle;  but 
they  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
conduct  themselves  in  quite  a  different 
manner,  and  to  bring  danger  upon 
themselves,  which  otherwise  would  not 
really  have  existed.  It  is  experience 
in  war  that  teaches  an  old  soldier  the 
danger  of  running  away  ;  for  there  is 
generally  more  security  in  doing  your 
cluty  w:th  the  greatest  courage  and 
perseverance,  than  in  endeavouring  to 
avoid  it.  In  many  battles,  the  troops 
which  have  fought  hard,  and  gained 
a  victory,  have  suffered  less  than  those 
who  have  abandoned  their  ground, 
and  betaken  themselves  to  a  shameful 
|  flight.  At  the  baitle  of  Leipsic  the 
I  Saxons  did  not  stand  at  all,  while  the 
Swedes  won  the  battle ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  latter  did  not  lose  half 
1  so  many  men  as  the  former. 

A  thousand  such  instances  might  be 
given;  cowardice  increases  danger, 
l courage  diminishes  it:  it  is  therefore 
the  opinion  of  the  best  military  wri¬ 
ters,  that  in  time  of  war  you  should 
not  add  above  one  fourth  to  the 
|  strength  of  an  army.  In  the  first  vear 
of  the  late  war,  we  raised  upwards  of 
120,000  men ;  that  is,  four  fifths  of 
our  soldiers  were  recruits. 

We  should  imagine,  that  this  coun¬ 
try  will  at  last  find  it  necessary  to  have 
ail  effective-army.  Other  powers,  after 
the  conclusion  of  a  war,  endeavour  to 
augment  their  troops,  and  to  place 
them  on  the  best  possihle  footing. 
What  is  our  practice  ?  At  a  peace, 
we  reduce  the  army  to  the  lowest  esta¬ 
blishment  ;  we  pay  no  attention  to  the 
-recruiting:  on  the  contrary,  we  neg¬ 
lect  it  in  all  its  different  branches. 
The  period  of  hostilities  advances;  the 
commencement  of  a  war  arrives:  we 
have  every  thing  to  begin  again,  and 
a  new  army  to  create.  In  the  exigen¬ 
ce  of  our  case,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
:  recourse  to  ale-houses  and  to  crimps 
jof  the  worst  description,  from  whom 
|  we  purchase  defenders  by  a  ruinous 
( system  of  enormous  bounty.  At  the 
|  expiration  of  six  months,  we  find,  how. 

|  ever,  these  very  men  thus  procured, 
(many  of  whom  are  feeble  in  their 
frames,  and  vitiated  in  their  minds,) 
transformed  into  soldiers,  nay  into 
heroes,  by  the  magic  touch  of  the 
drill-corporal,  and  the  stroke  of  the 
elastic  drum.  We  sing  the  hymn  of 
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victory  before  the  day  of  battle ;  we 
buoy  up  our  minds  with  visions  of 
imaginary  glory ;  we  declare  that  we 
possess  an  army  the  terror  of  our  ene¬ 
mies,  the  admiration  of  Europe!  the 
strength  and  security  of  England,  the 
last  hope  and  refuge  of  established 
governments  !  What  we  have  related 
is  no  exaggeration  ;  the  wisest  men 
have  adopted  this  language  ;  political 
Orators  have  descanted  upon  it;  the 
press  has  teemed  with  such  effusions; 
whilst  the  unlettered  military  reasoner 
is  struck  dumb  and  confounded,  but 
he  is  not  convinced ;  he  bows  his  head 
to  such  great  authorities,  and  begs 
leave,  with  the  utmost  humility,  to 
burn  the  few  books  he  may  have  pe¬ 
rused  ;  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  experience,  for  he  has  been 
misled  by  them  ;  to  set  at  nought,  in 
future,  the  practice  and  authority  of 
the  greatest  generals,  for  they  have 
been  mistaken ;  and  to  acknowledge 
that  a  great  military  principle,  though 
true,  and  found  so  in  every  other 
country,  must  be  false  when  applied 
to  Englishmen. 

In  this  article,  we  are  sensible  that 
we  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary;  we  may  have  shocked  preju¬ 
dices,  and  combated  general  opinions  ; 
we  make  no  apology.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  writer  to  instruct  and  not  to  flat¬ 
ter  ;  he  ought  to  know  how  to  place 
himself  above  censure  and  above 
praise.  We  feel,  we  know  that  what 
we  have  said  is  true.  Magna  est  vis 
reritatis  et  prevalebit ;  WTe  hope  so, 
for  the  honour  of  the  king,  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  British  arms,  and  the 
glory  of  our  common  country.  We 
cannot  conclude,  without  seriously  re¬ 
commending  to  review  our  military  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  and  we  do  so  with"  the 
greater  confidence,  because  we  are 
borne  out,  not  only  by  the  best  written 
authorities,  but  also  confirmed  and 
strengthened  in  our  opinion  by  the 
most  experienced  and  most  successful 
officers  amongst  us.  Whatever  may 
be  right,  let  us  retain  ;  whatever  may 
be  wrong,  let  us  correct.  We  must 
particularly  keep  in  our  recollection, 
that  the  events  of  the  last  few  revolving 
years  have  materially  altered  the  po¬ 
sition  and  relative  situation  of  our  na¬ 
tural  enemy.  For  us,  in  future,  there 
will  be  no  security,  but  in  an  army 
composed  of  real  soldiers,  and  not  of 


individuals  dressed  in  red  coats,  arm¬ 
ed  with  a  firelock  and  a  bayonet,  and 
called  by  the  names  of  regulars,  mili¬ 
tia,  and  volunteers,  or  whatever  appel¬ 
lation  your  fancy  may  be  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  them.  Nevertheless,  let 
not  Englishmen  be  disheartened  by 
this  representation  of  our  military 
state;  let  them,  on  the  contrary,  re¬ 
member,  that  every  day  brings  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  strength  to  their  internal  de¬ 
fence,  by  the  amelioration  of  systems, 
which  (though  not  productive  of  the 
discipline  of  regular  armies)  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  digested  to  render  the  native 
courage  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  subservient  to  the  best  plans  of 
military  disiribution. 

For  Britons  plac’d  on  dissolution’s 
brink. 

Will  dare  to  do  what  some  scarce  dare 
to  think! 

Soldier  now  generally  signifies 
any  fighting  man. 

Private  Soldier,  a  man  in  the 
ranks ;  one  under  the  degree  of  a  cor¬ 
poral ;  as  distinct  from  the  comman¬ 
ders. 

A  real  Soldier,  a  term  amongst 
military  men  to  mark  out  one  who 
knows  and  does  his  duty. 

No  Soldier,  an  expression  of  fa¬ 
miliar  currency  in  the  British  service. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach,  and  sometimes  of  harmless 
irony ;  as  you’re  a  dirty  fellow  and  no 
soldier. 

Citizen  Soldier,  {soldat  citoyen, 
Fr.)  In  a  general  acceptation  of  the 
term,  a  citizen  soldier  signifies  any 
man  who  is  armed  for  the  support  and 
vindication  of  his  rights. 

A  Brother  Soldier,  a  term  of  af¬ 
fection  which  is  commonly  used  in  the 
British  service  by  one  wdio  serves  under 
the  same  banners,  and  fights  for  the 
same  cause,  with  another.  In  a  more 
extensive  signification,  it  means  any 
military  man  with  respect  to  another. 

Soldier  of  fortune,  {soldat  de  for¬ 
tune,  Fr.)  During  the  frequent  wars 
which  occurred  in  Italy,  before  the  mi¬ 
litary  profession  became  so  generally 
prevalent  in  Europe,  it  was  usual  for 
men  of  enterprize  and  reputation  to 
offer  their  services  to  the  different 
states  that  were  engaged.  They  were 
originally  called  condottieri,  or  leaders 
of  reputation.  They  afteiwards  ex¬ 
tended  their  services,  and  under  the 
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title  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  sought  for 
employment  in  every  country,  or  state, 
that  would  pay  them. 

Soldier’s  friend,  a  term  in  the 
British  service,  which  is  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  officers  as  pay  the  strict¬ 
est  attention  to  their  men;  granting 
them  seasonable  indulgences  without 
injuring  the  service ;  seeing  their  wamts 
relieved;  and,  above  all  things,  hav¬ 
ing  them  punctually  paid,  and  regu-i 
larly  settled  with.  There  is  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  multitude  when  they'  are! 
justly  dealt  by,  and  every  soldier  fights 1 
well  under  the  guidance  of  a  soldier’s ' 
friend  ! 

Soldier -Officer,  a  term,  generally 
used  among  naval  men,  to  signify  any 
officer  belonging  to  the  land  service. 

Old  Soldier,  a  familiar  phrase 
used  in  the  British  army  to  signify  a 
shrewd  and  intelligent  person.  It 
sometimes  means  an  individual  who 
will  not  scruple  to  take  advantage  of 
the  credulity  or  inexperience  of  others. 
Hence  to  come  the  old  soldier  over  you. 
The  French  say  un  vieux  roturier,  to 
which,  however,  they  attach  a  more 
extensive  signification. 

Ourcountryman,  Mr.  Hume,  speak¬ 
ing  of  national  characters  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  soldiers  in  gene¬ 
ral. 

A  soldier  and  a  priest  are  different 
characters  in  all  nations,  and  all  ages; 
and  this  difference  is  founded  on  cir¬ 
cumstances,  whose  operation  is  eternal 
and  unalterable. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes 
soldiers  lavish  and  generous,  as  well  as 
brave.  Their  idleness,  together  with 
the  large  societies,  which  they  form  in 
camps  or  garrisons,  inclines  them  to 
pleasure  and  gallantry;  by  their  fre¬ 
quent  change  of  company,  they  ac¬ 
quire  good  breedjng  and  an  openness 
of  behaviour:  being  employed  only 
against  a  public  and  an  open  enemy, 
thev  become  candid,  honest,  and  un- 
deslgning:  and  as  they  use  more  the 
labour  of  the  body  than  that  of  the 
mind,  they  are  commonly  thoughtless 
and  ignorant. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Menander  that  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  God  to  make  a 
polite  soldier. — Men.  apud  btroboeum. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Hume  properly  remarks, 
the  contrary  observation  with  regard 
to  the  manners  of  soldiers  takes  place 
in  our  days. 
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To  use  the  words  of  Caius  Marius,  a 
soldier  ought  to  glory  in  the  wounds 
he  receives  intheserviceof  hiscountry, 
not  in  the  monuments  ef  the  dead, 
and  the  statues  of  his  ancestors.  See 
Plutarch's  Lives. 

SOLDIER’S  ointment,  a  medicine 
for  a  horse  that  is  shoulder  splaited. 
It  is  prepared  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner: — Take  12  ounces  of  fresh  bay- 
leaves,  rosemary,  and  basil,  of  each  2 
ounces,  5  pounds  of  olive  oil,  1  pound 
of  yellow  wax,  an  half  pound  of  Ma¬ 
laga  wine.  Bruise  all  the  leaves,  and 
boil  the  whole  to  the  consistence  of  an 
ointment. 

SOLDIF.RSllIP,  (metier  de  soldat, 
Fr.)  the  profession,  character,  and  qua¬ 
lities  of  a  military  man. 

SOLDIERY,  body  of  military  men  ; 
soldiers  collectively.  Soldiers  are  pro¬ 
perly  the  land  forces  of  a  kingdom,  or 
state;  but  in  England  it  is  against  the 
ancient  law  to  keep  an  army  of  soldiers, 
in  times  of  peace,  beyoncl  a  certain 
establishment.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  augment 
this  establishment,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  times.  \\  here  any* 
soldier  that  is  lawfully  retained  shall 
depart  from  his  colours  without  leave, 
he  is  declared  to  be  guilty  of  felony  by 
18  Henry-  VI.  c.  9.  and  every  soldier, 
who  either  causes  a  mutiny,  or  deserts 
the  service,  shall  be  punished  with 
death,  or  otherwise,  as  a  court-martial 
shall  think  fit.  AH  persons  suspected 
of  desertion,  are  to  be  apprehended  by 
constables,  who  shall  be  allowed  a  re¬ 
ward  of  twenty  shillings  for  every 
such  deserter. 

By  4  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  it  is  ordained,  that 
no  soldier  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  by  any  process  in  law,  unless  it  be 
for  some  criminal  matter,  or  where  the 
debt  he  owes  amounts  to  twenty 
pounds  at  the  least;  of  which  affidavit 
is  to  be  made,  &c.  Soldiers  must  be 
quartered  in  inns  and  ale-houses  only, 
and  not  in  private  houses,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owners,  under  certain 
penalties;  and  where  victuallers  refuse 
soldiers  quartered  on  them,  or  con¬ 
stables  receive  any  reward  for  excusing 
their  neglect,  they  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding  fifty  pounds,  nor  under 
thirtv  shillings,  by  3  Geo.  II.  c.  2.  A 
person  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  within 
four  days  after,  is  to  be  carried  before 
the  next  justice  or  chief  magistrate 
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of  a  town,  and  is  to  declare  his  as¬ 
sent,  that  he  listed  voluntarily,  &c. 
but  if  he  then  dissents  therefrom,  on 
his  returning  the  money  received,  and 
paying  twenty  shillings  smart  money, 
he  may  be  discharged.  In  case  any 
subject  of  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland, 
shall  list  or  enter  himself,  or  procure 
any  one  to  be  enlisted  a  soldier  to  go 
beyond  the  seas,  without  leave  obtain¬ 
ed  from  his  Majesty,  such  persons  shah 
be  punished  as  a  felon  bv  8  and  9 
Geo.  II.  There  are  acts  annually 
made  for  punishing  mutiny,  &c.  of 
soldiers,  and  false  musters,  and  for  the 
better  payment  of  the  annv  and  their 
quarters.  During  the  late  war,  a  spe¬ 
cific  act  passed  both  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  whereby  all  persons  who  shall  be 
discovered  to  have  used  any  art  or 
persuasion  to  induce  a  soldier  to  quit 
the  service,  or  who  shall  otherwise 
tamper  with  him,  to  the  detriment  of 
good  order  and  discipline,  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason. 

SOLDURT ERS,  Fr.  a  term  ancient¬ 
ly  used  among  the  French,  to  signify 
those  persons  who  attached  themselves 
to  some  particular  general  or  military 
knight,  whose  fortunes  they  followed, 
in  consequence  of  being  paid  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  him. 

So lduriers.  According  to  the 
author  of  the  Nouveau  Dicliormaire, 
these  were  intrepid  men  among  the 
Gauls,  who  were  so  closely  attached 
to  some  particular  chief,  that  if  he  fell 
in  action  they  fell  also,  by  continuing 
to  fight,  or  destroy  themselves.  It  is 
said,  in  Cac-ar’s  Commentaries,  that 
no  man  of  this  class  was  ever  known 
to  forfeit  his  engagement.  The  word 
comes  from  soldurius,  a  man  sw'orn 
and  devoted  to  his  friend,  to  partake 
of  his  good  and  ill  fortunes;  a  retainer 
to  a  great  person,  or  one  of  his  clan. 
With  ceitain  modifications,  the  clans 
ot  Scotland  come  under  this  descrip¬ 
tion. 

•Sm-ywedSOLE,  Fr.  a  flat-bottomed 
vessel. 

Sole,  Fr.  a  horse’s  hoof. 

Sole,  ( plafond ,  Fr.)  bottom,  &c 
a  term  used  in  fortification.  T  he  sole 
of  the  embrasure  is  the  under  part  of 
tip;  embrasure.  In  embrasures,  for  can¬ 
non,  the  sole  inclines  outwards ;  but  in 
those  tor  mortars  it  inclines  inwards. 

Sole  of  a  horse ,  a  horney  sub¬ 
stance,  which  encompassing  the  flesh, 
covers  the  whole  bottom  of  the  foot. 
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The  sole  ought  to  be  strong  and 
thick,  and  the  whole  lower  part  of  the 
foot,  where  the  shoe  is  placed,  hollow  ; 
when  a  shoe  is  right  set,  it  should  not 
at  all  rest  upon  the  sole,  or  even  sel¬ 
dom  touch  it. 

Crowned  Sole,  is  when  the  foot  is 
shaped  like  the  back  part  of  an  oyster 
shell,  and  the  sole  higher  than  the  hoof ; 
so  that  the  whole  foot  is  quite  filled  up 
on  the  lower  part. 

High  soled,  when  his  sole  is  round 
underneath,  so  that  it  is  higher  than 
the  hoof,  which  frequently  "causes  a 
horse  to  halt,  and  hinders  the  shoeing 
of  him,  unless  the  shoe  be  vaulted. 

The  shoe  of  a  horse  ought  to  he  so 
set  upon  the  hoof,  as  not  to  bear  upon 
the  sole  ;  for  otherwise  the  sole  would 
be  hurt,  and  not  only  make  the  horse 
lame,  but  corrupt  the  flesh  which  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  the  coffin  bone. 

SO  LEI  L,  Fr.  the  sun.  The  French 
say  figuratively,  as  we  do,  adorer  le 
soleil  levant,  to  adore,  or  court,  the 
rising  sun,  i.  e.  a  growing  power,  or  a 
presumptive  heir  to  a  crown,  &c. 

Sol e j l  fixe,  an  artificial  fire-work, 
so  disposed,  that  when  it  takes  fire,  it 
emits  a  brilliant  light  from  a  fixed  cen¬ 
ter,  and  resembles  the  sun  at  mid  day. 

Soleil  tournant  et  courant  stir  une 
corde,  Fr.  an  artificial  fire-work  made 
in  the  shape  of  the  sun,  which  is  so 
contrived,  that  it  moves  in  full  illumi¬ 
nation,  either  backward  or  forward, 
along  a  rope. 

Soleil  montant.  Fr.  an  artificial 
fire-work,  so  called  from  its  ascending 
in  full  illumination,  and  scattering  fire, 
in  various  directions,  by  a  desultory 
movement.  It  is  likewise  called  tour- 
billon  defeti;  a  whirlwind  of  fire. 

Soleil  tournant  et  girandole,  Fr. 
an  artificial  fire-work,  which,  when  set 
(ire  to,  resembles  a  sun  moving  round 
its  axis,  and  exhibiting  the  figure  of  a 
girandole;  which  see. 

SOLID,  ( solide ,  Fr.)  in  geometry, 
is  the  third  species  of  magnitude,  hav¬ 
ing  three  dimensions,  viz.  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  the  same  sense  with, 
body.  A  solid  may  be  conceived  to 
be  formed  by  the  direct  motion,  or 
revolution  of  any  superficies  of  what¬ 
ever  nature  and  figure. 

A  solid  is  contained,  or  terminated 
under  one  or  more  planes  and  surfaces ; 
as  a  surface  is  under  one  or  more  lines. 

Regular  SOLIDS  are  those  termi- 
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nated  bv  regular  and  equal  planes;; 
under  ibis  class  come  the  tetrahedron,  I 
hexahedron,  or  cube,  octahedron,  dodeca¬ 
hedron,  icosihedron. 

Irregular  Solids,  are  such  as  do' 
not  come  under  the  definition  of  regu-\ 
tar  solids',  such  are  the  sphere,  cylin¬ 
der,  cone,  parallelogram,  prism ,  paral¬ 
lelepiped,  &  c. 

Solid  angle,  is  an  angle  made  by  1 
the  meeting  of  three  or  more  planes, 
and  those  joined  in  a  point,  like  the  | 
point  of  a  diamond  well  cut. 

Solid  numbers,  are  those  which i 
arise  from  the  multiplication  of  a1 
plane  number  by  any  other  whatsoever,  | 
as  IS  is.  to  a  solid  number  made  by  6, 
(which  is  plane)  multiplied  by  3;  or] 
of  9  multiplied  2. 

Solid  problem,  in  mathematics,  is 
one  which  cannot  be  geometrically 
solved,  but  by  the  intersection  of  a 
circle  and  a  conic  section;  or  by  the 
intersection  of  two  other  conic  sections 
besides  the  circle. 

Solid  bastion.  See  Fortifica¬ 
tion. 

60LIDAIRE,  Fr.  consolidated.  An 
old  French  legal  term,  but  now  gene- 
rallv  used  to  signify  a  concentration  of 
good  qualities,  &c.  Thus  the  French 
Convention  declared — Q//e  les  armies 
itoient  solidaires  de  gluire  ;  that  the 
armies  had  consolidated  their  glory  ; 
meaning  thereby,  that  the  victories  of 
one  part  of  the  army  had  been  added 
to  the  account  of  the  rest. 

SOLIDATUS,  the  Latin  word  for 
soldier,  or  for  any  person  who  carried 
arms  for  pay.  Hence,  soldut,  Fr.  a 
solido,  quern  meretur.  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
we  have  stated  under  soldier,  derives 
the  latter  word  from  solidarius.  So/i- 
datus  seems  more  appropriate. 

SOLI  DE,  Fr.  1  lus  word  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  solid  earth,  upon  which 
a  foundation  is  laid,  but  also  to  any 
thick  massive  body  of  mason -work, 
which  has  no  cavity  within. 

SOLIDITY,  ( Solidi/6 ,  Fr.)  is  the 
quantity  of  space  which  a  body  tills, 
or  occupies  in  length,  breadth,  jnd 
thickness;  called  also  the  solid  content 
and  the  cube  thereof.  The  space  or 
solidity  of  a  body  is  ascertained  by- 
making  the  product  of  the  above  three 
dimensions. 

Solidity,  in  arclntecture.  See 
Solide,  Fr. 

bOLlNS,  Fr.  the  spaces  which  are 


between  the  joists,  or  rafters  above 
the  beams. 

So  L i ns  also  signify  the  lays  of  plais- 
tering  along  a  gable  end,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  together  the  first  tiles. 

SO  LIT A  U  R  I  LI  A ,  ( sohtauriles ,  Fr.) 
sacrifices  of  three  things  of  sundry 
kinds,  as  a  bull,  a  ram,  a  boar,  which 
were  made  by  the  Romans  in  honour 
of  Mars  the  god  of  war. 

SOLIVE,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a  gir¬ 
der  ;  a  joist,  or  piece  of  wood  slit,  or 
sawed,  with  which  the  builders  lay 
their  ceilings. 

*1  hese  girders,  or  joists,  are  made  of 
different  thicknesses  in  proportion  to 
their  several  lengths,  and  their  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  other  are  usually 
equal  to  their  depths.  The  author  of 
the  Builder’s  Dictionary  uses  the  word 
solive.  as  an  English  term.  Belidor 
classes  it  under  several  denomina¬ 
tions,  viz. 

bo li  v  E  de  brin,  Fr.  that  which 
consists  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
tree.  This  kind  is  preferable  in  build¬ 
ing,  to  that  which  is  rounded,  cleft, 

or  sawed. 

bo  li  ve  (fenchcvclure,  Fr.  the  two 
strongest  joists,  or  girders  in  a  floor, 
which  support  the  chevrons,  or  ratters. 

I  hey  are  generally  made  of  round,  or 
uncleft  wood.  Those  pieces  which  are 
of  shorter  dimensions,  and  are  as-em- 
bleil  in  the  roof  of  a  building,  are  like¬ 
wise  so  called. 

boLivF.  de  sciage,  Fr.  those  gir¬ 
ders,  or  joists,  which  are  cut  out  of  a 
thick  tree  according  to  its  length. 

boLivE  passante,  Fr.  a  joist,  or  raf¬ 
ter,  of  round,  or  uncleft  wood,  which 
runs  the  whole  breadth  of  a  floor  with¬ 
out  any  beam  to  support  it. 

bo  live,  Fr.  a  measure  used  in 
taking  the  different  dimensions  of  tim¬ 
ber,  and  which  is  supposed  to  contain 
three  cubic  feet;  thus  the  solive  in  the 
measuring  of  timber,  is  what  the  cubic 
toise  is  with  respect  to  that  of  ground 
or  mason-work.  The  French  divide 
the  solive  into  six  feet,  which  they  call 
:  pieds  de  solive,  (which  see.)  The  pied, 
or  foot  into  12  inches,  called  ponces  de 
solive-,  and  the  inch  into  12  lines,  which 
are  likewise  called  lignes  de  solive.  In 
order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  solive, 
as  a  measure  with  respect  to  all  its 
parts,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  paral- 
lelopiped,  whose  base  is  a  rectangle  of 
12  inches  in  breadth,  upon  six  in  height 
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with  the  toise  for  its  length ;  this  solid, 
(or  parallelopiped)  containing  three 
cubic  feet. 

SOLIVEAU,  Fr.  a  small  girder, 
joist,  or  rafter,  usually  five  or  six  in¬ 
ches  thick,  and  shorter  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rafter. 

SOLSTICE,  ( solstice ,  Fr.)  the  point 
beyond  which  the  sun  does  not  go  ;  the 
tropical  point ;  the  point  at  which  the 
day  is  longest  in  summer,  or  shortest 
in  winter.  It  is  taken,  of  itself,  com¬ 
monly  for  the  summer  solstice. 

The  Summer  Solstice,  (Je  solstice 
dTte ,  Fr.)  is  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
tropic  of  cancer,  and  gives  us  the 
longest  day,  which  is  about  the  middle 
of  June. 

The  fFinter  Solstice,  (Je  solstice 
d'hiver,  Fr.)  is  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
tropic  of  capricorn,  and  gives  us  the 
shortest  day,  which  is  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  December  There  is  not  any 
soltice  under  the  equator ;  there  being, 
in  that  quarter,  without  variation,  e- 
qual  day  and  equal  night. 

SOLUTION,  ( solution ,  Fr.)  resolu¬ 
tion  of  a  doubt;  removal  of  any  intel¬ 
lectual  difficulty. 

SOMACHE,  Fr.  brackish,  salt.  The 
mixture  of  sea  and  river  water  is  so 
called,  as  eau  somache. 

SOME-WAR,  Lid.  Monday. 

SOMME,  Fr.  See  Sum. 

SOM  M  ERS,  i  n  an  ammunition  wag¬ 
gon,  are  the  upper  sides,  supported  by 
the  staves  entered  into  them  with  one 
of  their  ends,  and  the  other  into  the 
side  pieces. 

SOM  MET,  Fr.  in  geometry.  See 
Summit. 

SOMMIER,  Fr.  See  Summer,  in 
architecture  and  in  carpentry. 

Sommier  d’utt  print  levis,  Fr.  See 
Seuil  de  pout  levis. 

SON  A  ILL  ER,  Fr.  a  term  used 
among  the  drivers  of  mules,  to  signify 
the  leading  animal  that  has  a  bell  tied 
to  his  neck,  which  they  call  sonaille. 

SONDE,  Fr.  sounding  lead;  also 
a  probe,  or  any  instrument  used  to  as¬ 
certain  the  nature  of  soil.  See. 

Sunder,  Fr.  to  sound,  to  throw 
out  the  lead. 

SUNDER,  Fr.  to  sound,  or  ascer¬ 
tain  the  nature  of  ground  upon  which 
it  is  intended  to  build.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  an  instrument  resembling 
an  auger,  or  large  wimble.  This  is 
forced  into  the  ground,  and  from  the 
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sort  of  earth  which  is  brought  up,  the 
fitness  of  it  with  respect  to  building  is 
discovered. 

SONNANT,  Fr.  a  participle  which 
is  frequently  used  bv  the  French,  to 
express  a  specific  period  of  time,  or 
the  nature  of  any  thing. 

A  5  htures  Sonnant  es,  Fr.  at  five 
o’clock  precisely,  or  as  the  clock 
strikes  five. 

Argent  Sonnant,  Fr.  hard  cash. 
This  term  was  in  familiar  use  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  when  it  was  found  expedient  to 
pay  a  select  body  of  trot  ps,  called  the 
gendarmes,  in  ready  money,  whilst  the 
aggregate  of  the  nation  took  paper 
currency,  or  assignats. 

SONNER,  Fr.  to  sound.  Soriner 
de  la  trompette,  to  sound  the  trum¬ 
pet. 

SONNETTE,  Fr.  a  machine  which 
is  used  in  driving  piles  of  wood  into 
the  earth;  a  sort  of  rammer. 

SOODER,  Ind.  the  fourth,  or  low¬ 
est  of  the  original  tribes  of  Hindoos, 
as  they  come  from  the  feet  of  Brama, 
which  signifies  objection.  They  are 
obliged  to  labour,  and  to  serve  when 
called  upon. 

SOOKRBAR,  Ind.  Friday. 

SOORETHAUL,  Ind.  statement  of 
a  case. 

SOQUENILLE,  Fr.  See  Sar- 
rau. 

SORDET,  >  the  small  pipe  or 

SORDINE,  j  mouth  piece  of  a 
trumpet. 

SORN,  a  servile  tenure  in  Scotland, 
by  which,  formerly,  a  chieftain  might, 
with  his  followers,  live  upon  his  te¬ 
nants  at  free  quarters. 

SORT,  Fr.  fate;  lot;  destiny.  The 
French  say,  sort  de  la  guerre,  the  fate 
of  war. 

Tirer  an  Sort,  Fr.  to  draw  lots. — 
Eire  condamnes  par  le  Sort,  to  be 
condemned  in  consequence  of  lots  be¬ 
ing  drawn. 

SORTIE  exterieure,  Fr.  a  sortie  or 
sally  which  is  made  out  of  a  besieged 
place,  or  invested  camp,  when  the  be¬ 
sieging  army  is  at  some  distance  from 
the  works,  and  which  is  consequently 
full  of  uncertainty  and  danger.  Hence, 
sortie  de  cinq  cents  homines,  a  sortie  or 
sally  of  five  hundred  men. — Grande 
sortie,  a  sortie,  or  sally  made  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  troops  in  camp,  or 


sou 


sou 


I  SOUCHET,  Fr.  a  kind  of  free 
stone;  also  the  last  layer  of  stone  in  a 


garrison.  Vigoureuse  sortie,  a  vigo 
rous  sortie,  or  sally. 

Sortie  intcrieure,  Fr.  a  sortie  or] quarry, 
sally  which  is  made  when  the  enemy  SOL'CI,  Fr.  care;  anxiety, 
gets  close  to  the  covert-way.  This  sort  Un  Saris  Souci,  Fr.  a  person  de- 
of  sally  is  less  dangerous  than  the  for- 1  void  of  all  care,  &c! 
mer,  because  the  retreat  is  more  cer-  SOUDAN,  Fr.  See  Sold  an. 
tain.  The  Turks  are  remarkable  for!  SOU  DA  HD  on  Smidart ,  Fr.  an  old 
their  prowess  on  these  occasions ;  they  French  term,  signifying  soldat,  or  sol- 
generallv  commence  their  sorties  at  dier.  It  is  often  usedinfamiliardis- 
break  ofdav,  and  at  the  very  beginning  1  course,  when  the  subject  relates  to  a 
of  a  siege.  The  ancients,  on  the  con-  person  who  has  served  for  any  length 
trary,  always  sallied  out  in  considera- j  of  time.  Hence  un  vieux  soudard,  an 
ble  force,  at  midnight.  old  soldier. 

SORTIES,  in  a  siege,  parties  that  SOUDOYER,  Fr.  to  keep  in  pay. 

sally  out  of  a  town  secretly  to  annoy  j  SOU  DOYlsS,  Fr.  from  soudoyer,  to 
the  besiegers,  and  retard  their  opera-  keep  in  pav.  This  name  was  originally 
tions.  ]  given  to  a  bodv  of  men  who  enlisted 

SORTINGUES,  Fr.  the  Scilly  themselves  under  Philip  Augustus  of 
Islands.  France,  on  condition  that  they  should 


SORTIR,  Fr.  to  go  out.  The  French 
say,  sortir  sur  tennemi,  to  rush  upon 
the  enemy  ;  sortir  l' epee  a  la  main,  to 
rush  out  sword  in  hand. 

Sortir  dn  camp,  du  port,  Fr.  to 
leave  camp ;  to  sail  out  of  port. 

Sortir  d  un  peril,  Fr.  to  get  out  of 
a  scrape. 


receive  a  certain  daily  pay  in  the  way 
of  subsistence.  Froissart  calls  all  sol¬ 
diers,  who  are  paid  for  doing  duty,  or 
for  going  to  war,  soudoyes. 

SOUDR1LLE,  Fr.  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach,  signifying  a  dishonest  soldier; 
a  vagabond,  or  thief. 

SOVEREIGN,  supreme  in  power; 


Sortir  des  homes  de  la  discipline  having  no  superior.  In  Great  Britain 
militaire,  Fr.  to  trespass  upon  mili-  the  sovereign  is  so  far  limited  with  re- 
tary  discipline,  or  to  go  out  of  mili-  spect  to  this  explanation,  •hathehas 
tary  rules  and  regulations.  no  power  beyond  the  legislative  deie- 

SOU  BASSEMENT,  Fr.  base,  gation  of  their  authority  by  the  two 
ground-work.  houses  of  parliament.  He  has,  how- 


Soubassement  de  colonne,  Fr.  the 
base,  or  foot  of  a  pillar. 

Soub assement  d'un  mur,  F’r.  the 


with 


regard  to 


the 


ever,  no  superior 
army  and  navy. 

Sovereign  contempt.  Thisexpres- 


foundation  or  ground-work  of  a  wall,  sion  is  used  to  signify  contempt  that  is 

which  is  carried  up  to  a  certain  height,  shewn  in  the  highest  degree. 

and  is  generally  made  of  shards,  rubble,  1  SOUFLAGE,  Fr.  sheathing,  or 

&c.  It  is  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  furring  of  a  ship. 

wall,  or  that  part  of  the  wall  which  is  {  SOUFFLE,  Fr.  the  wind  of  a  can- 

exposed  to  the  open  air.  The  founda-  non. 

tion,  or  ground-work,  which  is  laid,  SOUFFLER  les  cations,  Fr.  to  scale 
under  revetements  in  fortification,  con-  pieces  of  ordnance.  This  is  done,  by 
tribute  greatly  to  that  power  of  resist-  means  of  a  moderate  charge  <  f  gun- 
ance  .which  is  necessary  against  the  pow’der,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
pressure  of  the  earth.  For  further  in-  them. 

formation  on  this  head,  see  la  Science  Souffler,  Fr.  This  word  is  used 


des  Ingemeurs,  livre  1. 

SOUBREVESTE,  Fr.  a  part  of  the 
old  dress  of  a  musqueteer,  which  was 
somewhat  similar  to  a  close  jacket 
without  sleeves,  and  was  hooked  on 
each  side  like  a  cuirass. 

SOUCHE  de  cherninSe,  Fr.  a  stack 
of  chimnies.  According  to  Belidor, 
these  chimnies  should  not  be  more 
than  three  French  feet  higher  than  the 
fidge. 


figuratively,  among  the  French,  and 
signifies  to  do  any  thing  underhand, 
or  by  stealth.  Hence,  souffler  la  di¬ 
vision,  le fen  de  la  discorde,  to  sow  the 
seeds  of,  or  secretly  to  blow  up  the 
embers  of  discord. 

Souffler  un  avcmcement,  Fr.  to 
obtain  promotion,  without  having  any 
claim  from  personal  service  or  merit. 
To  rise  by  underhand,  or  low  means. 
See  Scabbard. 


sou 

Souffler  le  froid  el  le  chaud,  Fr. 
to  blow  hot  and  cold.  This  sort  of 
being  sometimes  disgraces  military  life, 
(especially  within  the  purlieus  of  a 
court)  whispering  away  the  character 
of  another,  and  artfully  puffing  up  his 
own. 

Souffler  aupoil,  Fr.  a  term  used 
in  farriery,  to  signify  that  the  pus  or 
matter  oozes  out  of  the  crown  of  a 
horse’s  hoof,  through  the  hair  that 
grows  round  it. 

Souffler  un  exploit,  Fr.  to  boast 
of  some  exploit  which  has  never  taken 
place.  The  French  also  use  the  word 
souffler  in  an  absolute  sense,  to  signify 
any  fruitless  attempt,  or  wild  scheme 
to  become  rich,  by  looking  after  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  and  trying  to  make 
gold  and  silver  by  chemical  operations. 
Hence,  il  a  depense  lout  sou  bicn  a 
souffler,  he  has  spent  or  wasted  all  his 
property  in  visionary  pursuits. 

Souffler  un  vaisseau,  Fr.  to  sheath 
a  vessel. 

SOUFFLEURS,  Fr.  a  mean  de¬ 
graded  set  of  men,  who  get  military 
promotion  at  the  expense  of  neglected 
merit,  anil  succeed  in  life  by  being  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  vices  and  caprices  of 
imaginary  greatness. 

SOUFFRAGES,  Fr.  votes;  as  souf- 
f rages  du  peuple,  the  votes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple;  their  good  will  and  approbation. 
Every  sensible  general  will  manage  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  so  as  at  least  to 
gain  their  passiveness,  should  violent 
prejudices,  or  other  causes  prevent  his 
acquiring  their  good  will. 

SOUFFRE-do//fe«7\y,  Fr.  a  drudge. 

SOUFFLURE,  Fr.  acavity,  or  hole, 
which  is  frequently  occasioned  when 
pieces  of  metal  have  been  forged  in  too 
intense  a  fire.  Cannon  balls  lose  their 
required  weight  by  flaws  of  this  sort. 

SOUFFRIR,  Fr.  to  bear;  to  sup¬ 
port  ;  to  meet.  Hence,  soujfrir  une 
lempele,  to  meet  a  storm. 

So  u  f  i^r  i  r  un  siege,  Fr.  to  stand  a 
siege. 

Souffrir  une  attaque,  to  stand  an 

SGETFRE,  Fr.  See  Sulphur. 

SOUGARDE,  Fr.  guard,  throat- 
band  of  a  gun.  A  si  mi-circular  piece 
of  brass  which  is  fixed  beneath  the 
trigger  of  a  musquet,  to  prevent  it  from 
going  off  by  accident. 

Sougaroes,  Fr.  See  Dechar- 
geurs. 


;S  o  u 

SOUGORGE,  Fr.  throat-band  of 
a  bridle. 

SOUILLARD,  Fr.  in  hydraulic 
architecture,  a  piece  of  wood  laid 
upon  stakes,  in  front  of  the  slopes  that 
are  between  the  piles  of  stone  bridges: 
it  is  also  placed  between  those  of  wood¬ 
en  ones. 

SOU1LLER, Fr.  tosully;  to  stain; 
to  defile. 

Soujller  ses  mains  desang,  Fr.  to 
sully,  or  stain  one’s  hands  with  blood. 
The  author  of  the  French  work,  from 
which  we  have  occasionally  extracted 
matter,  observes  on  this  head,  that  sol¬ 
diers,  who  only  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  duty,  and  obey  the  orders  of  their 
superiors,  grounded  in  state  necessity, 
cannot  be  said  to  stain,  or  defile  them¬ 
selves  with  blood,  although  in  the  heat 
of  an  action,  they  are  obliged  to  be 
the  blind  instruments  of  the  most  san¬ 
guinary  measures.  They  only,  let  their 
rank  or  sex  be  what  it  may,  can  be 
said  to  stain  their  hands,  and  to  be 
imbrued  in  blood,  wno  cause  the  death 
of  innocent  persons. 

SOUKARS,  bid.  a  general  name 
for  bankers. 

Se  SOULER,  Fr.  to  get  drunk.  See 
Sobriety. 

SOUJLEVEMENT,  Fr.  insurrec¬ 
tion,  revolt. 

SOULEVER,  Fr.  to  stir  up,  to  ex¬ 
cite  to  insurrection. 

Se  Soullver,  Fr.  to  rise;  to  re¬ 
volt;  to  mutiny.  L’armee  s’est  soulevee 
centre  son  general ;  the  army  rose,  or 
mutinied  against  its  general. 

SOUMETTRE,  Fr.  (as  an  active 
verb)  to  subdue,  to  overcome,  to  re¬ 
duce  to  subjection. 

Ac  Soumettke,  Fr.  to  submit  one¬ 
self;  to  yield. 

SOUMISSION,  Fr.  submission. 

SOUM1S,  Fr.  in  fortification,  to  lie 
under,  to  be  commanded.  Thus,  one 
work  is  said  to  be  commanded,  etre 
soumis,  when  it  is  lower  than  another. 
The  same  signification  holds  good  with 
respect  to  heights,  or  elevations. 

SOUND,  ( son ,  Fr.)  any  thing  audi¬ 
ble,  noise ;  that  which  is  perceived  by 
the  ear.  The  experiments  are  numerous 
by  which  it  has  been  found,  that  sound 
is  audible  to  the  distance  of  50,  60,  or 
80  miles;  but  Dr.  Hearne,  physician 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  tells  us,  that 
at  the  bombardment  of  Holmia,  in 
1658,  the  sound  was  heard  30  Swedish 
6  M  2 
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miles,  ■which  make  180  of  ours:  and 
in  the  fight  between  England  and 
Holland  in  1672,  the  no'ue  of  the  guns 
was  heard  even  in  Wales,  which  can¬ 
not  be  less  than  200  miles. 

The  velocity  of  sound  is  380  yards, 
or  1 142  feet  in  a  second  of  time,  as 
found  by  very  accurate  experiments. 
The  exactness  of  measuring  distances 
by  sound,  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  measuring  the  same  distances  by 
trigonometry. 

Sound,  {sonde,  Fr)  an  instrument 
used  bv  surgeons  in  probing. 

Sound,  a  horse  is  said  to  be  sound, 
when  he  does  not  halt,  hot  or  cold. 

To  Sound,  to  betoken,  or  direct 
by  a  sound;  as,  to  sound  the  retreat, 
lienee 

SOL'N  DINGS,  signals  made  by  any 
kind  of  instruments. 

Trumpet  Soundings,  as  ordered  to 
be  practised  by  all  cavalry  regiments, 
viz.  for  duty. 

1 .  Reveille. 

2.  S/able  Call — for  stable  duties. 

3.  Bools  and  saddles,  \  when  to  turn 

4.  To  horse,  S  out  on  horse¬ 

back  for  a  march,  exercise,  or  other 
duty. 

5.  Draw  swords,  1  these  sound- 

C.  Return  swords,  1  ings  begin  at 

the  instants  of  drawing  the  sword  from, 
and  returning  it  /othe  scabbard. 

7.  Parade  march. 

8.  Parade  call,  for  assembling  on 
foot. 

9.  Officers  call. 

]  0.  Serjeants  call. 

1 1.  Trumpeters  call. 

12.  Orders. 

13.  Dinner  call,  for  men  and  for 
officers. 

14.  Watering  call,  to  turn  out  in 
watering  order. 

15.  Setting  the  watch. 

These  duty  soundings,  according  to 
situation,  are  given  by  one  trumpet, 
or  by  the  whole  of  the  quarter,  regi¬ 
ment,  or  camp. 

For  Exercise. 

16.  March.  The  squadron, regiment,, 
or  line  being  halted,  the  trumpet  of 
the  commander  will  accompany  the 
word,  the  —  will  advance',  and  at  the 
word  march,  the  whole  will  move  at  a 
walk. 

17.  Trot,  4  When  the  body  is 

18.  Gallop,  >  marching  at  a  walk, 

19.  Charge.  )  on  the  signal  to  trot, 
the  whole  instantly  receive  the  word 


SOU 

trot,  and  change  pace  immediately* 
The  same  is  to  be  observed  from  the 
trot  to  the  light  gallop,  and  from  the 
gallop  to  the  charge.  During  the 
charge  itself,  the  trumpets  of  all  the 
squadrons  that  are  charging,  may 
sound. 

20.  Halt.  The  whole  halt  on  the 
word  of  command.  After  the  halt  of 
a  retreating  body,  the  proper  command 
will  bring  it  to  its  proper  front. 

21.  Retreat.  Tlie  signal  of  retreat, 
(which  will  be  often  preceded  by  that 
of  hall)  is  a  general  caution  for  the  se¬ 
veral  words  of  execution  to  be  given. 

22.  Rally.  The  signal  to  ratty,  may 
he  continued  as  long  as  it  is  necessary, 
and  be  repeated  by  the  trumpets  of 
such  parts  of  the  body,  as  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  operations,  till  the  end  is 
answered. 

These  signals  are  given  by  the  chief 
commander  only  of  the  whole  body 
that  is  exercised,  whether  of  a  squa¬ 
dron,  regiment,  brigade,  or  line;  they 
are  not  repeated  by  other  commanders ; 
they  are  addressed  as  cautions  to  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  parts  of 
such  body,  not  to  the  men;  nor  is  any 
movement,  or  alteration  of  movement, 
to  take  place,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  words,  march,  trot,  gallop,  &c. 
&c.  rapidly  and  loudly  repeated,  the 
instant  the  trumpet  caution  is  given. 

The  signals  of  movement  are  so  short, 
that  the  words  of  execution  may  nearly 
coincide  with  them. 

These  signals  for  quick  movement, 
may  in  regular  exercise  be  given  by  a 
person  who  at  the  instant  ot  giving 
them  is  stationary  ;  but  if  he  leads  the 
body  in  motion,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
gallop,  the  charge,  and  the  halt,  the 
voiceand  the  eye,  can  only  determine, 
and  regulate. 

23.  Turn  out  skirmishers.  This  sig¬ 
nal  is  made  by  the  commander  i  t  the 
whole,  if  the  whole  is  concerned,  other¬ 
wise  by  the  commander  ol  such  part 
only  as  is  to  execute;  if  one,  or  two 
squadrons  only,  the  voice  will  suffice, 
it  may  be  a  signal  for  pursuers  after  a 
charge. 

24  Call  in  skirmishers.  This  sig¬ 
nal  is  made  by  the  commander  of  the 
whole,  and  repeated  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  detachments;  is  for  the 
skirmishers  to  join  their  detachments; 
or  it  may  originally  come  from  the 
commander  ot  the  detachments.  On 
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the  signal  to  rally,  the  whole  join  the 
bodies  they  where  detached  from. 

25.  Skirmishers  cease  firing.  This 
signal  is  made  by  the  commander  of 
the  whole,  and  repeated  (or  originally 
made)  by  the  commander  of  the  sup¬ 
porting  detachments,  from  which  the 
skirmishers  are  advanced. 

Bugle-horn  Soundings  are  diffe¬ 
rent  calls  which  are  made  by  the  bugle- 
horn  for  duty  and  exercise.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  constitute  the  principal  ones 
which  are  ordered  to  be  practised. 

1st,  For  Duty. 

These  sound¬ 
ings  are  diffe¬ 


rent  in 
notes 


their 

from 


These  sound¬ 
ings  are  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  as 
those  of  the 
trumpet,  -  in 
)  the  place  of 
which  the  bu¬ 
gle-horn  may 
be  occasion¬ 
ally  substi¬ 
tuted. 


A 


1.  Reveille. 

2.  Rouse,  or  turn  out,)  those  of  the 

3.  Dinner  call,  ^  trumpet,  but 

4.  Setting  the  watch,  may  be  used 

under  the 
1  same  circum- 
^  stances. 

2d,  For  Exercise. 

5.  March, 

6.  Trot, 

7.  Gallop, 

8.  Charge, 

9.  Halt, 

10.  Retreat, 

1 1.  Rally, 

12.  Turn  out  skir¬ 
mishers, 

13.  Skirmishers  cease 
firing, 

14.  Call  in  skirmish¬ 
ers, 

These  signals,  of  the  trumpet,  and 
bugle-horn,  are  meant  in  aid  of  the 
voice,  but  are  by  no  means  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for,  or  to  prevent  the  ordered 
wmrds  of  execution. 

The  trumpet  is  always  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  principal  military  instru¬ 
ment  for  these  soundings,  and  particu¬ 
larly  belongs  to  the  line ;  the  bugle-horn 
to  detached  parties. 

Although  it  is  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  that 
wordsof  command  are  on  all  occasions 
to  be  used,  and  that  signals  are  only 
to  be  resorted  to,  in  aid  of  the  voice ; 
yet  there  are  certain  signals,  or  beats 
of  the  drum,  as  well  as  trumpet  and 
bugle-horn  soundings,  which  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  ordered  words  of  exe¬ 
cution. 

SOU  PA  PE,  Fr.  every  part  of  the 
machinery  in  a  pump,  which  tends  to 


stop  the  water ;  also  the  sucker  of  a 
pump. 

SOUPENTES,  Fr.  the  braces  of  a 
coach. 

SOUPENTE  de  cheminee,  Fr.  an 
iron  hold-fast  which  supports  the  dos¬ 
ser  of  a  kitchen  chimney;  soupente  a  Iso 
signifies  a  loft. 

Soupente  de  machine,  Fr.  apiece 
of  wood,  which  being  kept  perpendi¬ 
cular  from  above,  is  hung  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sustaining  the  roll,  or  axle-tree 
and  wheel  of  a  machine,  as  is  the  case 
in  a  crane. 

SOUPIRAIL  d'aqueduc,  Fr.  a  vent¬ 
hole  in  a  covered  aqueduct,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  out  the  air  and 
wind  that  may  be  collected  within, 
and  which  must  naturally  impede  the 
course  of  the  water. 

SOU  R  A,  lnd.  a  division ;  as  that  of 
a  chapter. 

SOURCES,  Fr.  See  Springs. 

SOURD,  e,  Fr.  literally  means 
deaf,  dull.  It  is  variously  applied  by 
the  French:  viz. 

Lanterne  Sourde,  Fr.  a  dark  lan- 
thern. 

Lime  Sourde,  Fr.  a  file  which  is 
made  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  may 
separate  pieces  of  iron  without  making 
any  noise  in  the  operation.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  used  in  a  figurative  sense — To  sig¬ 
nify  a  person  who  says  little,  but  is 
always  meditating  something  mischie¬ 
vous,  or  injurious  to  others. 

The  French  likewise  say,  sourdes 
pratiques,  pratiques  sourdes;  secret,  or 
underhand  practices;  sourdes  menees, 
rneuees  sourdes;  secret,  or  underhand 
ways.  These  terms  are  always  used 
in  a  bad  sense.  In  mathematics,  the 
French  call  those  quantities,  quantiles 
sourdes,  which  are  incommensurable, 
that  is,  which  cannot  be  exactly  ex¬ 
pressed,  either  by  whole  numbers,  or 
by  fractions.  Thus  the  square  root, 
or  racine  carree,  of  two,  is  a  quautite 
sourde. 

SOURDINE,  Fr.  a  little  pipe,  a 
mute.  It  likewise  means  a  small 
spring,  which  is  fixed  in  a  dumb  re¬ 
peater.  The  French  make  use  of  this 
word  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  signify 
literally,  without  noise.  Les  ennemis 
out  detoge  d  la  sourdine ;  the  enemy 
decamped  privately,  and  without 
noise. 

SOURIS,  Fr.  literally  a  mouse. 
For  its  application  in  fortification,  see 
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pas  de  iourit.  It  is  likewise  used  to 
express  a  want  of  expedients,  or  re¬ 
sources,  in  critical  moments,  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  being  caught  in 
the  snare  one  is  endeavouring  to  avoid 
— Le  souris  qui  u'a  quin/  trpu  <?  ,1  bicnlvt 
pris\  the  mouse  that  !;as  only  one  hole 
to  run  to,  is  soon  caught. 

SOURIS,  is  a  cartilage  in  the  nos¬ 
trils  of  a  horse,  by  the  means  of  which 
he  snorts. 

SOU  KNOW,  Fr.  a  sullen  character. 
A  quarrelsome  man  is  always  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  society,  and  the  pest  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  life,  but  there  are  means  by 
wha  he  may  be  corrected.  A  sullen 
and  adust  character  is  no  less  danger¬ 
ous,  perhaps  more  so;  -cause  his  pee¬ 
vish  and  morose  temper,  if  not  checked 
iri  ii. fancy,  is  seldom  mended  in  man¬ 
hood 

SOUS,  Fr.  A  preposition  which  i; 
used  to  denote  the  state  or  condition 
of  one  thing  with  respect  to  another 
whi-  h  is  above  it,  viz. 

Sous -tangente,  Fr.  See  Sub-tan¬ 
gent. 

Sous,  Fr.  Under;  close  to.  The 
French  sav,  as  we  do,  camper  sous  une 
vilte,  to  encamp  under  a  town  ;  etre 
sous  le  feu  d'uu  bataillon,  to  be  under 
the  fire,  or  exposed  to  the  lire  of  a 
battalion  ;  les  soldats  soul  sous  les  ar- 
nus,  the  soldiers  are  under  arms;  sous 
les  drapeaux,  under  the  colours;  sous 
les  auspices,  under  the  auspices;  etre 
en  sous -ordre,  to  be  under  orders. 

%ovs-ba;ide,  Fr.  an  iron  plate  which 
is  fixed  upon  a  mortar  carriage  where 
the  trunnions  are  laid. 

Sous -bassement ,  Fr.  pattern  of  a  pil¬ 
lar;  bases  of  a  bed ;  socket. 

Sous -brigadier,  Fr.  sub-brigadier. 

Sous  -chevron,  Fr.  a  rafter  belonging 
to  a  dome,  or  to  the  roof  of  a  dome. 

Sous -faite,  in  carpentry,  a  long 
piece  of  timber,  from  six  to  seven  in¬ 
ches  thick,  which  is  laid  under  the 
ridge  of  a  house,  and  is  parallel  to  it; 
commonly  called  under  roof  timber. 

So\]s-garde,  F\  .  throat-band  of  a  gun. 

Sous-gorge,  Fr.  throat-band  of  a 
bridle. 

Sous -gueule,  Fr.  a  bridle. 

"Sous -lieuteuance,  Fr.  under  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  place  or  appointment. 

Sols  -lieutenant,  Fr.  sub-lieutenant. 

Sovs-secretaire,  Fr.  under  secre¬ 
tary. 

Sous -ventricre,  Fr.  under-girth. 
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SOUSSIGNE,  Fr.  underwritten. 

Le  Soussign  i,  Fr.  the  undersigned. 

SOUSSIGNER,  Fr.  to  undersign. 

SOUSTRA1RE,  Fr.  to  withdraw; 
to  take  away.  The  French  say,  sous- 
trilire  des  soldats  de  on  a  I'obeissance  de 
leur  commandant ,  to  seduce  soldiers 
from  their  duty  to  their  commanding 
olficer.  They  also  say,  se  soustraire  de 
la  tyrannic,  10  get  rid  of,  or  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

La  SOU  I  E,  Fr.  the  powder  or 
bread-room. 

SOU  I  EN  EUR,  Fr.  in  a  bad  sense, 
a  bully;  a  bravo;  one  who  attempts 
to  carry  tilings,  bv  noise  and  menaces, 
in  opposition  to  truth  and  reason. 

Souteneur,  Fr.  a  supporter;  an 
abettor. 

SOUTENIR,  Fr.  to  maintain;  as 
soutenir  le  combat;  to  maintain  the 

fight. 

Soutenir  le  feu  de  tennemi,  Fr. 
to  stand  the  enemy’s  fire. 

Soutenir  le  siege,  Fr.  to  hold 
out  in  a  besieged  place. 

Soutenir.  T  his  word  is  also  used 
in  the  French  drill,  and  signifies  to  sa]>- 
port  or  balance  the  body  on  the  right 
or  left  foot,  according  to  the  given  di¬ 
rection.  The  point  upon  which  the 
heel  turns,  is  called  the  pivot,  (le 
pivot.) 

SOUTER RAINES,  Fr.  subterrane¬ 
ous  passages,  lodgments.  Sec.  that  are 
bomb-proof. 

There  are  several  lodgments  of  this 
description  in  the  different  fortified 
place>  upon  the  continent.  The  most 
remarkable  are  those  at  Landau,  an  an¬ 
cient  and  strong  town  of  Lower  Alsace, 
in  France;  New  Brisach,  a  town  of 
Alsace,  in  France,  not  far  from  Brisac, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Brisgaw,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Figuieros.  '1  he  latter  be¬ 
longs  to  Spain,  and  is  so  skilfully  and 
so  solidlv  constructed,  that  the  horses 
of  several  regiments  may  be  quartered 
in  them. 

SOUTHWARK,  a  dependency  of 
the  citv  of  London.  All  musters  of  sol¬ 
diers  taken  or  made  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  must  be  in  the  presence  of 
two  justices.  See  Mutiny  Act,  Sect. 
21. 

SOUTIEN,  Fr.  a  prop;  a  support. 
It  also  signifies  any  work  in  fortifica¬ 
tion,  which  props  or  supports  another 
of  larger  dimensions,  and  without 
which  aid,  it  might  fall  or  give  way. 
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SOUVERAIN,  Fr.  sovereign.  The 
person  in  whom  sovereignty  is  vested. 

SOUVERAINETE,  Fr.  sovereign¬ 
ty  ;  supremacy ;  highest  place ;  supreme 

power. 

SOW,  in  ancient  military  history,  a 
kind  of  covered  shed,  fixed  on  wheels, 
under  which  the  besiegers  tilled  up  and 
passed  the  ditch,  sapped  or  mined  the 
wall,  and  sometimes  worked  a  kind  of 
ram.  It  had  its  name  from  its  being 
used  for  rooting  up  the  earth  like  a 
swine,  or  because  the  soldiers  therein 
were  like  pigs  under  a  sow. 

SOWAR,  Ind.  a  horseman. 

SOWGUND,  hid.  an  oath. 

SPADASSIN,  Fr.  in  familiar  lan¬ 
guage,  a  bully.  It  also  signifies  a  cut¬ 
throat;  a  fellow  who  is  regardless  of 
his  own  life,  and  attempts  that  of  ano¬ 
ther,  for  the  slightest  otience  or  contra¬ 
diction. 

SPADE,  (beche,  Fr.)  an  instrument 
for  digging.  See  Intrenching  Tools, 
Mining,  SCc. 

SPADROON,  a  sword  much  lighter 
than  a  broadsword,  and  made  both  to 
cut  and  thrust. 

Spadkoon  Guard,  a  guard  some¬ 
times  used  with  the  cut  and  thrust 
sword,  and  also  with  the  broadsword. 
It  consists  in  dropping  the  point  to¬ 
wards  the  right  from  the  outside  guard, 
till  it  comes  under  your  adversary's 
blade,  the  edge  being  upwards,  and 
your  wrist  at  the  same  time  raised. 

SPAHI,  an  upper  garment  made  of 
blue  cloth,  which  is  worn  by  the  Jani¬ 
zaries,  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
wear  a  loose  great  coat,  or  surtout. 

SPAHILA  R-AGASI,  Fr.  colonel- 
general  of  the  Spahis.  lie  has  the  same 
command  or  authority  over  them 
which  is  vested  in  the  Aga,  who  is 
head  of  the  Janizaries. 

SPAHIS,  a  corps ofTurkish  cavalry, 
which  is  kept  in  pay  by  the  grand  sig¬ 
nor.  The  Spahis  do  not  possess  any 
lands  as  the  Zaims  and  Timariots  are 
allowed  to  do.  This  corps  is  compo¬ 
sed  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  consists  of  the  SUhataris,  whose 
standard  or  cornet  is  yellow,  and  of 
the  Spahis-Glanis ,  who  have  a  red  one. 
When  these  troops  were  first  formed, 
the  latter  acted  as  servants  or  batmen 
to  the  former:  they  became  a  separate 
class  or  troop  in  consequence  of  their 
superior  conduct  on  service,  and  are 
distinguished  in  this  manner:  they 
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are  armed  with  a  sabre  and  a  lance, 
which  they  call  misrack.  They  like¬ 
wise  make  use  of  a  long  dart  or  javelin, 
called  a  gerie,  with  an  iron  ferrel  at 
one  end,  which  they  throw  at  an  ene¬ 
my  with  surprising  skill ;  and  if  they 
should  happen  to  miss  their  aim,  they 
can  instantly  bend  from  their  saddles, 
and  catch  it  up,  whilst  the  horse  is  on 
full  gallop. — Others  again  are  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  some  have 
pistols  and  carbines.  When  the  grand 
signor  takes  the  field  in  person,  he  ge¬ 
nerally  makes  a  present  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  asperstoeach  Spdhi.  This  boun¬ 
ty  is  called  sadach-ackchiasi,  or  gift  to 
enable  each  man  to  purchase  botvs  and 
arrows. 

When  the  Spahis  take  the  field,  they 
march  in  rear  of  their  standard  ;  but 
they  do  not  observe  any  particular  or¬ 
der  of  route.  Thev  divide  themselves, 
on  the  contrary,  into  small  bodies,  and 
advance  in  the  most  desultory  manner. 

Besides  these  two  troops  of  Spahis, 
there  are  four  others  in  the  Turkish 
service,  w'hich  are  only  called  upon 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  pres¬ 
sure  and  emergency.  The  first  is  cal¬ 
led  sagvlesigi ;  the  standard  is  red 
and  white.  The  second  is  named  sol- 
vlesigi ;  the  standard  is  white  and  yel- 
yow.  The  third  is  styled  sag-gureba  ; 
the  standard  green :  and  the  fourth, 
sol-gureba ;  the  standard  is  white. 
All  these  Spahis  receive  a  daily  pay  of 
twelve  to  twenty  aspres  ;  and  they  are 
subject  to  every  species  of  duty. — 
There  are  Spahis  called  Tiniars,  or 
Timariots.  See  Timariots. 

SPAHIS-GLANIS,  Fr.  See  Spahis. 

SPAN,  a  term  used  in  civil  architec¬ 
ture.  The  span  of  an  arch  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  imposts,  or  the 
parts  of  piers  from  which  the  arch 
springs,  or  on  which  it  rests. 

SPANISH,  a  vulgar  phrase,  used 
principally  among  sea-faring  men,  to 
signify  money. 

SPANNER,  the  lock  of  a  fusil,  or 
carabine. 

SPARUM,  a  kind  of  dart,  which 
was  used  by  the  ancients  in  war,  and 
was  shot  out  of  a  cross-bow.  The 
wound  it  occasioned  was  extremely 
dangerous,  as  its  point  was  triangular. 
Several  of  these  darts  were  discharged 
in  a  volley. 

SPATHAIRES.  See  Protospa- 

TH  AIRES. 
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SPATTERDASHES,  a  kind  of  co¬ 
vering  lor  the  legs  of  soldiers,  made  of 
cloth,  or  coarse  linen  waxed  over,  and 
buttoned  tight;  by  which  the  wet  is 
kept  off:  now  called  long  gaiters. 

SPATTS,  a  small  sort  of  spatter¬ 
dashes,  that  reach  only  a  little  above 
the  ancle;  called  also  half  gaiters. 
This  word  is  seldom  used,  except 
among  common  soldiers. 

SPATULE,  spattle,  from  the  Latin 
spatula,  a  slice  or  instrument  which 
apothecaries  and  surgeons  use  where¬ 
with  to  spread  plaisters,  or  apply  stir- 
ing  medicines.  Also  an  instrument 
used  in  the  composition  of  gunpowder. 

SPAVIN.  This  disease,  in  horses, 
is  a  bony  excrescence  or  crust  as  hard 
as  a  bone,  that  grows  on  the  inside  of 
the  hough. 

Blood  Spavin,  a  distension  of  the 
sinews  in  a  horse  occasioned  by  ex¬ 
travasation. 

SPEAKING  trumpet,  a  trumpet  by 
which  the  voice  may  be  carried  to  a 
great  distance.  It  was  formerly  used 
in  large  armies ;  and  even  so  late  as 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  when  General 
Elliott,  (afterwards  Lord  Heathiield) 
caused  the  brigade  words  of  command 
to  be  given  by  means  of  this  instru¬ 
ment.  The  French  say  porle-voix. 

SPEAR,  a  lance,  or  long  weapon 
with  a  sharp  point,  formerly  used  as 
a  manual,  or  missile  weapon.  See 
Lance. 

Major  Cartwright,  in  a  late  inge¬ 
nious  publication,  has  given  some  cu¬ 
rious  particulars  respecting  this  wea¬ 
pon.  See  Egis  published  by  that  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Spear,  the  feather  of  a  horse,  call¬ 
ed  the  streak  of  the  spear,  is  a  mark 
in  the  neck,  or  near  the  shoulder  of 
some  barbs ;  and  some  Turkey  and 
Spanish  horses  represent  the  blow  or 
cut  of  a  spear  in  those  places,  with 
something  like  the  appearance  of  a 
scar.  This  feather  has  been  reckoned 
by  some  an  infallible  sign  of  a  good 
horse. 

Spear  hand  or  sword  hand  of  a 
horseman,  is  his  right  hand. 

Spear  foot  of  a  horse,  is  his  far 
foot  behind. 

SPECTACLE,  Fr.  spectacle;  shew; 
exhibition. 

Eire  en  Spectacle,  Fr.  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  public  view,  or  laughter;  as 
a  general  officer,  &c.  must  be,  if  con¬ 
victed  of  cowardice,  peculation,  &c. 
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SPECULATOR.  This  word  had 
three  ditferent  meanings  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  It  signified  a  spy  in 
war,  or  a  sentinel  and  a  scout ;  it  also 
expressed  a  soldier  who  did  duty  at  the 
imperial  palace;  and  sometimes  it 
was  used  to  mark  out  the  person  who 
did  the  function  of  a  public  execution¬ 
's?  ECU  LATOR  ES,  Fr.  According 
to  Suetonius,  there  w  as  a  body  of  men 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  which  was 
called  caliga  speculaloria,  (the  word 
caliga  signifying  a  sort  of  military 
spatterdash)  whose  duty  was  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  be  constantly  hovering  about  him. 
The  speculatores  wre  belter  paid  than 
other  soldiers,  on  account  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  but 
tliev  were  not  so  well  clothed,  being 
looked  upon  as  a  forlorn  hope. 

To  SPEND.  This  term  is  used  at 
sea  of  a  mast  of  a  ship ;  when  it  is 
broken  down  by  foul  weather,  it  is  said 
to  be  spent. '  It  is  sometimes  used  in 
military  matters  to  express  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  any  thing;  as  to  spend 
all  your  ammunition. 

SPENT  ball,  (boulet  mort,  balle 
mortc,  Fr.)  a  cannon  or  musquet  ball, 
&c.  is  said  to  be  spent,  when  it  reaches 
an  object  without  sufficient  force  to 
pass  through  it,  or  otherwise  wound, 
than  by  a  contusion.  Spent  balls, 
however,  are  frequently  fatal  in  their 
effects,  especially  when  they  hit  any  of 
the  noble  parts.  It  is  on  occasions  of 
this  sort,  that  the  activity  and  skill  of 
a  held  or  ambulating  surgeon  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary;  for  which  reason  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  useful  at¬ 
tendants  upon  an  army  ought  always 
to  accompany  the  different  battalions 
that  go  into  action.  The  French  pay 
the  strictest  attention  to  this  branch  of 
the  service.  Their  flying  hospitals  are 
not  only  well  supplied  with  all  the  re¬ 
quisites  for  so  important  an  establish¬ 
ment,  but  every  dependent  part  is 
equally  well  provided. 

S  PH  (ERE,  or  Sphorae.  See  Ces- 

T  U  S. 

SPHERE,  a  round  body,  of  which 
the  centre  is  at  the  same  distance  from 
every  point  of  the  circumference;  as 
is  the  case  with  shot,  shells,  &c. 

SPHERES  (£ artifice,  Fr.  iron  hoops 
with  matches  steeped  in  combustible 
matter,  lixed  round  them.  \\  hen 
there  is  only  one  hoop^  it  is  called 
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cercle  £  artifice ;  when  there  are  two 
or  three  one  within  the  other,  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  them  is  called  sphere  £  ar¬ 
tifice,  from  its  resemblance  to  that 
figure. 

SPHERICAL,  round ;  as  spherical 
case  shot. 

SPHEROID,  when  it  is  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  semi-ellipsis 
about  its  greater  axis,  it  is  called  an 
oblong-spheroid ;  and  when  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipsis  about 
its  lesser  axis,  it  is  called  an  oblate  sphe¬ 
roid.  M.  D’A  viler  observes,  that  the 
contour  of  a  dome,  should  be  half  a 
spheroid.  Haifa  sphere,  he  says,  is 
too  low  to  have  a  good  effect  below. 

SPIES,  )  in  war,  are  persons  era- 

S  PI  A  LS,  5  ployed  to  give  intelli¬ 
gence  of  what  the  enemy  is  doing. 
They  should  be  well  paid;  for  he  who 
pays  them  ill,  is  never  well  served.  They 
should  never  lie  known  to  any  body, 
nor  should  they  know  one  another. 
When  they  propose  any  thing  very 
material,  their  persons,  or  their  wives 
and  children,  should  be  secured  and 
kept  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity.  If 
they  are  apprehended  they  immediate¬ 
ly  suffer  death. 

Spies  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes,  in  the  closets  of  ministers, 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  army,  and 
in  the  councils  of  generals;  in  towns 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  in  mo¬ 
nasteries,  &c.  The  greatest  generals 
strongly  recommend  them,  whatever 
expense  tiiey  may  occasion  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  a  commander  had  better  be  in 
want  of  many  particulars,  however, 
necessary,  than  be  destitute  of  spies. 
Nothing  should  be  spared  to  procure 
them  ;  and  even  the  promises  made  to 
them  should  be  observed  with  the  most 
inviolable  integrity.  By  making  a 
proper  use  of  these  necessary  creatures, 
the  most  secret  designs  of  an  enemy 
may  be  discovered,  the  positions  his 
armies  are  to  take,  the  stations  of  his 
fleets,  and  even  the  manner  in  which 
the  former  is  to  be  secured  by  masked 
batteries,  or  the  latter  be  kept  firm  by 
chain  moorings,  &c.  as  was  the  case  off 
Boulogne  in  1800. 

When  a  spy,  or  a  person  suspected 
to  be  one,  is  admitted  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  general,  it  should  always  be 
so  managed  as  to  have  his  face  oppo¬ 
site  the  light ;  by  which  means,  all  the 
changes  and  variations  of  his  counte- 
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nance  will  appear;  and  few  persons 
can  sufficiently  command  their  feel¬ 
ings  to  keep  down  the  natural  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  &c.  In  matters  of 
considerable  weight,  one  spv  should 
always  be  placed  to  watch  'another. 
The  French  adopt  this  system  in  civil 
and  military  diplomacy. 

To  SPIKE  a  gun.  This  term  is 
chiefly  used  at  sea,  and  signifies  to 
fasten  a  quoin  with  spikes  to  the  deck, 
close  to  the  breech  of  the  carriages  of 
the  great  guns,  so  that  they  may  keep 
firm  and  close  to  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
and  not  break  loose  when  the  ship 
rolls.  It  is  likewise  used  in  military 
matters  to  signify  the  choaking  up  the 
touch-hole  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  so 
as  to  render  it  useless.  For  a  new  and 
effective  mode  of  rendering  the  touch- 
hole  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  useles,  ex¬ 
cept  bv  fresh  casting,  see  Varnish. 

SPIKES,  in  gunnery.  See  Hand¬ 
spikes. 

SPIN,  or  to  spin  hay,  is  to  twist  it 
up  in  ropes,  very  hard,  for  an  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  by  which  means  it  is  less  bulky, 
and  less  troublesome  for  the  cavalry  to 
carry  behind  them.  An  expert  horse¬ 
man  can  spin  five  days  forage  into  a 
very  narrow  compass. 

SPIRAL,  ( spirale ,  Fr.)  in  architec¬ 
ture,  a  curve  that  ascends  winding 
about  a  cone  or  spire,  so  that  all  the 
points  thereof  continually  approach 
the  axis. 

Spiral  line,  (ligne  spirale,  Fr.)  a 
curve  line,  which  makes  a  circular 
movement  like  a  screw,  perpetually  di¬ 
verging,  or  going  off  from  its  centre. 

Spiral,  )  a  line  drawn  progressive- 

SP1RE,  \  ly  round  the  same  axis, 
with  a  distance  between  each  circle; 
as  the  thread  of  a  screw.  See  Screw. 

SPIRIT,  ardour,  courage,  elevation, 
vehemence  of  mind,  genius,  vigour  of 
mind,  intellectual  powers  distinct  from 
the  body.  The  French  say  cceur,  cou¬ 
rage,  fierte,  ardeur.  Junius  has  very 
justly  observed,  that  one  of  the  surest 
indications  of  real  spirit  is  a  quick 
sense  of  shame. 

To  Spirit,  to  animate,  to  encou¬ 
rage;  as  to  spirit  the  soldiers. 

A  man  of  Spirit,  a  resolute  deter¬ 
mined  character. 

Party  Spirit.  See  Party. 

SP1KOLE,  Fr.  a  small  culverhv 
which  was  so  called  from  the  spiral  or 
crooked  direction  that  was  taken,  and 
6N 
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the  hissing  noise  which  was  made  by 
the  ball  shot  from  it.  Hence  it  was 
also  called  serpenline  and  basilisk. 

SPLEGET,  a  cloth  dipped  in  any 
kind  of  liquor  to  wash  a  sore. 

S PI. ENTS,  a  disease  in  horses, 
which  i'  a  callous  insensible  swelling,  or 
hard  gristle,  breeding  on  the  shank 
bone,  which,  when  it  increases,  spoils 
the  shape  of  the  leg,  and  generally  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  inside  ot  it;  but  if 
there  be  one  opposite  it  on  the  outside, 
it  is  called  a  peg  or  pinned  splent,  be¬ 
cause  it  pierces,  as  it  were,  the  bone, 
and  is  extremely  dangerous. 

The  simple  splents  are  only  fastened 
to  the  bone,  at  some  distance  from  the 
knee,  and  without  touching  the  back 
sinew.  These  are  not  very  dangerous; 
but  those  that  touch  the  back  sinew, 
or  spread  on  the  knee,  will  make  a 
horse  lame  in  a  short  time. 

Horses  are  also  subject  to  fuzes  in 
the  same  place.  I  hese  are  two  splents 
joined  by  the  ends,  one  above  the 
other,  and  are  more  dangerous  than  a 
simple  splent. 

To  SPLICE,  to  join  together;  as  to 
splice  a  rope  by  interweaving  the 
strands  in  a  regular  manner;  or  two 
pieces  of  wood  by  interlacing  and 
glewing  them  together. 

SPLICING  below  the  tail  pipe,  is 
glewing  a  piece  of  wood  on  the  back 
part  of  the  stock  below  the  lower  pipe 
of  the  ramrod.  This  extends  to  the 
nose-cap,  and  is  called  a  whole  splic  e. 

Splicing  above  the  tail-pipe,  is  the 
same  process,  only  above  instead  of 
below,  and  being  generally  about  the 
middle,  is  called  zhulf -splice. 

Splicing  under  the  trumpet,  or 
upper  pipe,  is  the  same  process,  and 
is  called  a  quarter-splice. 

The  French  and  Spanish  plan  of  at¬ 
taching  the  barrel  to  a  stock  by  three 
brass  or  iron  bands,  which  contain  also 
the  pipes  to  receive  the  ramrod,  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  an  improvement,  in  as  much 
as  the  wires  which  we  pass  through  the 
wood  and  loops  of  the  barrel,  in  taking 
out  and  putting  in  so  frequently,  are 
liable  to  split  the  wood.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  splicing  becomes  so  gene¬ 
ral.  Another  injury,  which  is  received, 
is  by  heating  the  barrel  for  the  purpose 
of  soddering  the  loops,  by  which 
means  the  tenacity  of  the  barrel  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  at  least  impaired. 

SPLINT,  a  malady  incident  to 
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horses,  which  resembles  the  splent.  A 
splint  is  found  for  the  most  part  on 
the  inside  of  the  shank,  between  the 
knee  and  the  fetlock  joint.  It  is  so 
painful  to  a  horse,  that  it  will  not  only 
cause  him  to  halt,  trip,  and  stumble, 
but  also  to  fall  in  travelling. 

A  splint  mav  be  known  both  by  the 
sight,  and  by  feeling  ;  for  if  it  be  pinch- 
e<?  with  the  thumb  or  finger,  the  horse 
will  draw  up  his  leg. 

SPLINTERS,  in-artillery,  fragments 
of  shells,  &c. 

Splinter  -proof,  a  fence  or  guard 
which  is  provided  in  field  attacks  to 
protect  the  person  who  attends  in  the 
powder  magazine,  and  gives  out  am¬ 
munition,  Irom  the  splinters  of  shells, 
&c.  It  consists  of  a  shelving  sort  of 
frame  made  of  strong  timber,  through 
which  an  aperture  is  made  to  give  out 
the  powder,  &c. 

SPOKES,  the  bars  of  a  wheel  that 
pass  from  the  naves  to  the  felly. 

SPOLIA,  from  spolium,  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  spoils;  booty  taken 
from  an  enemy. 

Spolia  Opima,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  those  spoils  which  a  subaltern 
officer  took  from  any  officer  of  distinc¬ 
tion  belonging  to  the  enemy. 

SPONTON,  fr.  See  Spontoon. 

SPONTOON  is  a  weapon  much 
like  a  halberd,  formerly  used  instead 
of  a  half-pike,  by  the  officers  of  foot. 
When  the  spontoou  was  planted,  the 
regiment  halted;  when  pointed  for¬ 
wards,  the  regiment  marched ;  and 
when  pointed  backwards,  the  regi¬ 
ment  retreated. 

SPRAIN,  )  a  misfortune  incident  to 

STRAIN,  (horses  through  the. ex¬ 
tension,  or  stretching,  of  the  sinews  be¬ 
yond  their  strength,  or  by  a  slip  or 
wrench.  I  hese  strains  may  happen  in 
the  shoulder,  in  the  pasterii  or  fetlock 
joint. 

To  SPRAWL,  to  widen  out  in  an 
irregular  and  unsoldier-like  manner. 
This  term  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the 
cavalry. 

SPRAWLING,  loose,  unconnected, 
wide  of  each  other. 

A  Sprawling  charge,  a  loose  and 
irregular  movement  of  cavalry,  instead 
of  a  close,  compact,  forward  attack. 

To  SPRING,  to  give  vent  to  any 
combustible  matter  upon  which  gun¬ 
powder  principally  acts  by  the  power 
of  explosion.  Hence  to  spring  globes 
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of  compression,  &c.  The  latter  are 
frequently  used  for  the  same  purposes 
that  sky-rockets,  &c.  are,  viz.  to  serve 
as  signals  when  any  sudden  attack  is 
to  be  made. 

When  the  impression,  which  finally 
led  to  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
was  made,  the  springing  of  three  globes 
of  compression  was  the  signal  for  the 
attack.  The  late  General  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  commanded  the  column 
that  rushed  into  the  sap  on  this  memo¬ 
rable  occasion ;  and  we  need  scarcely 
add,  that  every  thing  which  British  va¬ 
lour  and  intrepidity  could  do  was  in¬ 
stantly  effected.  The  result  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  illustration. 

Spring,  in  a  general  acceptation, 
an  elastic  body  ;  a  body  which  when 
bent,  or  distorted,  has  the  power  of  re¬ 
storing  itself  to  its  former  state.  It  is, 
in  general,  a  piece  of  tempered  metal, 
which  by  means  of  its  elastic  force,  is 
useful  in  several  machines  to  give  them 
motion.  In  a  gun-lock,  the  springs  are 
distinguished  by  various  appellations 
according  to  their  several  uses,  viz. 

Seer,  and  Seer  Spring.  The  seer 
is  a  piece  of  hardened  iron  or  steel  in 
a  gun  lock,  which  moves  on  a  pivot, 
the  point  of  which  is  received  in  a 
notch  cut  in  the  tumbler,  and  the 
other  end  is  acted  upon  by  the  trigger. 

The  seer  spring  is  a  small  spring, 
which  throws  the  seer  into  the  notch 
cut  in  the  tumbler  of  a  gun  cock,  when 
the  piece  is  at  half  cock,  or  full  cock. 

Feather  Spring,  or  Hammer 
Spring,  the  spring  of  a  gun-lock  be¬ 
neath  the  foot  of  the  hammer. 

Main  Spring,  the  spring  of  a  gun 
lock  which  operates  on  the  tumbler, 
and  gives  force  to  the  cock. 

To  Spring,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
step  forward  with  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity. 

Spring  up,  a  word  of  command 
which  has  been  occasionally  used  when 
sections  double  up.  It  signifies,  in¬ 
deed,  the  same  as  double  up,  and  is 
sometimes  used  singly,  as  Spring !  par¬ 
ticularly  to  light  infantry  men. 

To  Spring  the  fire-lock,  to  bring  it 
briskly  up  to  any  ordered  position; 
to  the  recover,  for  instance. 

SPRINGER.  See  Voltigeur. 

SPUNGE,  ( ecouvillon ,  griffon,  Fr.) 
a  long  staff  with  a  roll  at  one  end, 
covered  with  a  sheep’s  skin,  of  the  big¬ 
ness  of  the  bore  of  a  gun,  to  scour  it 
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after  firing;  and  to  prevent  any  sparks 
from  remaining.  It  is  sometimes  called 
merkin,  from  its  artificial  texture  of 
hair  at  the  end  of  the  staff. 

Pyrotechnicul  Spunges,  spunges 
which  constitute  the  black  match,  or 
tinder  that  is  brought  from  Germany, 
for  striking  fire  with  a  flint  and  steel. 
These  spunges  are  made  of  the  large 
mushrooms,  or  fungous  excrescences 
which  grow  upon  old  oaks,  ash  trees, 
firs,  &c.  These  are  boiled  in  water 
and  beaten,  and  then  put  in  a  strong 
lye  made  of  saltpetre,  and  afterwards 
dried  in  an  oven.  . 

To  Spunge  the  gun,  {ecouvilkmer  le 
canon,  Fr.)  to  cool  and  cleanse  the 
bore  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  by  means  of 
a  wet  spunge,  which  is  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a  long  pole. 

Spunge  of  a  horse-shoe  is  the  extre¬ 
mity,  or  point  of  the  shoe,  that  an¬ 
swers  to  the  horse’s  heel,  upon  which 
the  calkins  are  made. 

Jingling  SPUR,  a  curious  spur 
which  was  worn  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Reverend  Walter  Harte, 
in  his  ingenious  translation  of  the  Life 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Swe¬ 
den,  has  furnished  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  it.  His  words  are — 

“  I  have  seen  one  of  these  jingling 
spurs  which  was  found  \n  the  Star  Park, 
on  the  famous  White  Mountain,  near 
Prague,  where  the  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Imperialists  and  troops 
of  the  union;  by  the  event  of  which 
the  Elector  Palatine  lost  the  crown  of 
Bohemia.  The  spur  was  large  and 
strong;  it  was  made  of  brass,  and  had 
a  short  curved  neck.  The  box  (from 
whose  center  the  rowels  came)  was 
as  broad  as  an  half  crown  piece;  hol¬ 
low,  and  something  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch.  It  was  of  bell  metal 
gilt,  and  contained  three  or  four  metal 
balls,  about  the  size  of  a  small  field 
pea.  The  rowels,  which  were  gene¬ 
rally  four  or  six,  passed  through  the 
sides  of  the  box,  and  measured  near 
three  inches,  from  opposite  point  to 
point.”  In  the  text  it  is  observed,  see 
Essay,  Vol.  I.  page  43,  that  it  is 
thought,  these  spurs  were  made  to  jin¬ 
gle,  in  order  to  animate  the  horses, 
and  keep  them  up  to  their  duty,  with¬ 
out  goring  their  flanks  unmercifully. 

"SPURS,  in  old  fortifications,  are 
wails  that  cross  a  part  of  the  rampart, 
and  join  to  the  town  wall. 
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Spurs,  instruments  fixed  to  the 
heels  of  horsemen,  with  which  they 
can,  at  pleasure,  goad  the  horse  to 
action. 

Spurs,  in  the  construction  of  a 
wooden  bridge,  are  braces  which  prop 
the  two  pillars  that  support  it.  The 
French  use  the  word  tperon. 

SQUAD,  a  diminutive  of  squadron. 
It  is  used  in  military  matters  to  ex¬ 
press  any  small  number  of  men,  horse, 
or  foot,  that  are  collected  together 
for  the  purposes  of  drill,  &c. 

To  Squad,  to  divide  a  troop,  or 
company,  into  certain  parts,  in  order 
to  drill  the  men  separately,  or  in  small 
bodies,  or  . to  put  them  under  the  di¬ 
rection  and  care  of  some  steady  cor¬ 
poral,  or  lance  corporal.  In  every 
well  regulated  troop,  or  company,  the 
men  are  squadded  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  most  minute  concern  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  interior  economy  can  be 
instantly  accounted  for. 

The  following  distinct  instructions 
have  appeared  in  print. 

We  quote  them  the  more  readily  be¬ 
cause  they  not  only  coincide  with  our 
own  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  seem  per¬ 
fectly  calculated  to  preserve  good  or¬ 
der  and  discipline.  They  relate  chiefly 
to  cavalry,  but  are  equally  applicable 
to  infantry  corps. 

Each  troop,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
ought  to  be  divided  into  two  squads 
when  under  forty;  into  three  or  four 
when  above,  according  to  the  number, 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  in  each  ;  and  when 
the  eldest  is  on  duty,  the  charge  of  the 
squad  falls  on  the  next  in  the  squad, 
and  so  on.  First  the  stables  must  be 
divided,  as  equally'  as  possible,  into 
these  divisions,  and  the  men  must  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  squad  that  their  horses 
do  :  so  that  the  foot  and  horse  billets, 
and  those  for  the  married  men’s  rooms 
of  a  squad,  go  together.  The  squads 
must  be  as  distinct  and  separate  as 
possible;  in  short  as  much  so  as  two 
troops  are;  never  crossing  each  other. 
The  stables  must  likewise  be  squadded 
entire ;  that  is,  no  one  stable  must  be 
allotted  to  two  separate  squads ;  for 
which  reason,  the  proportion  of  num¬ 
bers  in  each  squad  cannot  always  be 
exactly  equal.  The  squad  is  entirely 
in  charge  of  its  own  serjeant,  or,  in  his 
absence,  of  the  corporal  who  com¬ 
mands  it,  with  relation  to  every  quar-| 
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ter  and  stable  duty,  parades  on  foot 
and  horseback.  The  quarter-master, 
in  the  cavalry,  has  of  course,  the  ge¬ 
neral  inspection  of  the  whole. 

tV  hen  a  corporal  has  charge  of  a 
squad,  lie  must  not  look  after  his  own 
horse  at  such  times  as  interfere  with 
his  squad  duty:  he  can  generally  ma¬ 
nage  to  do  it  at  the  morning  stable, 
and  in  the  evening  he  can  get  him  done 
before  the  regular  hour.  On  a  march, 
or  after  a  field  day,  he  cannot  do  it  so 
conveniently,  and,  of  course,  orders 
another  man  to  do  it.  When  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  an  absent  troop  is  in  a 
quarter,  it  must  be  attached  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  troop,  which  ever  may  be 
judged  most  convenient.  It  must  be 
considered  as  a  separate  and  di-tinct 
squad,  quartered  by  itself,  (as  far  as 
it  can  be,  consistent  with  the  proper 
squaring  of  its  recruits,)  and  under  the 
command  of  its  own  non-commissioned 
officer,  unless  the  troop  to  which  it 
belongs  cannot  spare  a  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  with  it ;  in  which  case,  it 
must  be  given  in  charge  to  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  of  the  troop  to  which 
it  is  attached. 

The  same  rules  for  squadding  hold 
good  on  a  march,  and  in  all  situations 
whatever;  and  the  list  of  quarters  must 
be  made  out  accordingly. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  must 
always  be  kept  to  the  same  squad,  as 
nearly  as  they'  can  be.  The  policy  of 
this  instruction  is  obvious,  as  they  will 
thereby  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  every  man  in  the  squad. 

Recruits  should  always  be  quartered 
and  squadded  with  old  soldiers  who  are 
known  to  be  steady  and  well  beha\ed; 
and  those  men  that  are  at  all  irregular 
in  their  conduct,  must  be  separated 
and  distributed  in  squads  which  are 
composed  of  good  old  soldiers. 

Aukward  Squad,  the  aukward 
squad  consists  not  only  of  recruits  at 
drill,  but  of  formed  soldiers  that  are 
ortlered  to  exercise  with  them,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  irregularity  under 
arms.  Thisterm  has  likewise  been  used, 
partly  in  ridicule,  and  partly  in  re¬ 
proach,  to  mark  out  those  officers  who 
are  negligent  of  their  duty.  A  well 
known  industrious  tactician  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army,  frequently  uses  the  expres¬ 
sion,  in  the  latter  sense. 

SQUADRON,  ( escadron ,  Fr.  )  a 
body  of  cavalry,  composed  of'  two 
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troops.  The  number  is  not  fixed,  but 
is  generally  from  80  to  120  men.  The 
oldest  troop  always  takes  the  right  of 
the  squadron,  the  second  the  left. 

The  most  scientific  and  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  officers,  have  always  held 
the  cavalry  in  high  estimation.  The 
services  which  have  been  rendered  bv 
this  body  of  men,  their  innumerable 
successes,  of  which  so  many  records  a  re 
preserved  both  in  ancient  and  modern, 
historv,  together  with  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  those  authors,  who  are 
considered  as  masters  in  the  art  of 
war;  all  these  circumstances  suffi¬ 
ciently  evince,  that  cavalry  is  not  only 
useful,  but  indispensably  necessary  in 
war.  Marsha!  Turenne  was  known  to 
say — Avcc  une  borne  cavalerie,  on  tra- 
vaille  I'annce  de  son  cnnemi  pur  detail, 
with  a  body  of  good  cavalry,  one 
works,  or  harasses  the  army  of  one’s 
enemy  bv  detail;  meaning  thereby, 
that  the  desultory  and  rapid  move¬ 
ments  of  dragoons,  if  properly  ma¬ 
naged,  are  of  a  nature  to  destroy  the 
best  concerted  plans  of  an  adversary, 
by  hanging  upon  his  flanks,  driving  in 
his  outposts,  intercepting  his  convoys, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  every 
opening  during  the  heat  of  engage¬ 
ment.  The  Austrians  had  a  memor¬ 
able  instance  of  the  latter,  when  the 
French  General  Desaix,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  horse,  decided  the  fate  of 
the  battle  of  Marengo.  In  pursuits, 
the  superiority  of  the  cavalry  is  unques¬ 
tionable. 

SQUARE,  ( carree ,  Fr. )  a  figure 
with  angles  and  equal  sides. 

The  Squ  are,  a  particular  formation 
into  which  troops  are  thrown  on  criti¬ 
cal  occasions;  particularly  to  resist  the 
charge  of  cavalry. 

Solid  Square,  is  a  body  of  foot, 
where  both  ranks  and  files  are  equal. 
It  was  formerly  held  in  great  esteem  ; 
but  when  the  prince  of  Nassau  intro¬ 
duced  the  hollow  square,  this  was  soon 
neglected. 

Hollow  Square  is  a  body  of  foot 
drawn  up,  with  an  empty  space  in  the 
center,  for  the  colours,  drums,  and 
baggage,  facing  every  vtay  to  resist 
the  charge  of  the  horse. 

Oblong  Square,  a  square  which  is 
not  at  right  angles,  but  represents  the 
figure  of  an  oblong,  who.->e  sides  are 
unequal.  Thus,  as  eight  companies  of 
equal  numbers  would  form  a  perfect 
square,  ten  make  an  obiong. 
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Perfect  Square,  a  square  whose 
sides  are  equal  and  at  right  angles. 

The  perfect  square,  in  the  formation 
of  troops,  seem  best  calculated  for  mi¬ 
litary  movements  and  arrangements. 
Battalions,  for  instance,  which  are  com¬ 
posed  of  eight  companies,  with  one 
hundred  rank  and  file  in  each,  are 
equal  to  every  species  of  disposition. 
It  is  upon  tills  principle,  wre  presume, 
that  the  French  have  distributed  their 
infantry.  British  regiments,  on  the 
contrary,  consist  of  ten  companies, 
and  are  so  composed  that  no  square  of 
this  kind  can  be  formed.  This  is  ma¬ 
nifestly  a  defect  in  our  svstem.  It  is 
indeed  remedied  by  the  grenadier  and 
light  infantry  companies  being  occa¬ 
sionally  detached,  or  cast  into  sepa¬ 
rate  battalions;  so  that  the  remaining 
companies,  by  being  told  oil’,  are 
brought  to  eight  equal  parts.  7’acti- 
cians  will  perhaps  agree  with  us,  that 
it  would  he  better  to  have  seven  com¬ 
panies  flanked  by  a  subdivided  one  of 
grenadiers,  the  whole  being  so  equa¬ 
lized  as  to  produce  eight  equal  parts. 
In  this  case,  the  light  companies  should 
be  formed  into  separate  bodies  of  chas¬ 
seurs,  or  riflemen,  after  the  manner  of 
the  French. 

Shakespeare  uses  the  word  square,  to 
signify  squadron;  but  it  is  now  obso¬ 
lete. 

Square  rout,  in  geometry,  the 
square  root  of  any  number  is  that 
which  multiplied  by  itself,  produces 
the  square;  thus  4  is  the  square  root 
of  16. 

Square  number,  in  arithmetic,  is 
when  another  number,  called  its  root, 
can  be  found,  which  multiplied  by  it¬ 
self,  produces  the  square;  thus  16  is 
the  square  number  of  4,  and  9  the 
square  of  3. 

Square,  an  instrument  of  brass, 
or  wood,  having  one  Side  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  other, 
sometimes  made  with  a  joint  to  fold 
for  the  pocket ;  and  sometimes  with  a 
back  to  use  on  a  drawing  board,  to 
guide  the  square. 

SQUARING,  in  mathematics,  sig¬ 
nifies  the  making  of  a  square,  equal  to 
a  circle.  Thus  the  quadrature,  or 
squaring  of  the  circle,  is  the  finding 
a  square  equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle. 

SQU  ELF  ITE,  Fr.  literally  means 
a  skeleton.  It  is  used  by  the  French, 
as  Ijy  us,  to  signify  the  remnant,  or  in¬ 
complete  state  of  a  regiment,  viz.  La 
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\queletle  d'un  regiment,  the  skeleton  of 
a  regiment. 

Squklette,  Fr.  likewise  meansthe 
skeleton  state  of  a  ship,  or  a  ship  upon 
the  sto<  ks,  which  has  only  her  ribs 
and  first  timbers  laid  in.  So  that  sque- 
iette,  among  the  French,  will  apply 
either  to  the  first  organization,  or  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  parts  belonging  to  a 
work,  or  establishment,  before  it  is 
completed,  or  to  the  remnant  of  such 
a  work,  or  establishment,  after  it  has 
been  completed.  In  the  first  sense,  the 
word  cadre ,  frame,  outline,  &c  bears 
the  construction  of  squelette,  among 
the  French,  as  cadre  d'un  corps.  When 
the  expedition  into  Britanny  was  plan¬ 
ned,  there  were  several  cadres  of  this 
description.  They  consisted  of  French 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  to 
organize  I  he  Chouans,  and  to  receive 
appointments  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  ranks,  &c.  &c. 

SQUIRE,  an  attendant  on  a  war¬ 
rior,  was  formerly  so  called.  See  Ar- 
mjger. 

STABLE,  a  convenience  well  known 
for  the  comfortable  reception  of  a  horse. 
A  stable  should  be  in  good  air,  and 
upon  hard,  firm,  and  dry  ground.  It 
ought,  if  possible  to  be  built  upon  an 
ascent,  that  the  urine,  foul  water,  or 
any  other  moisture  may  lie  conveyed 
away  by  means  of  trenches,  or  sinks, 
cut  for  that  purpose. 

Brick  is  better  for  building  stables 
than %stone\  the  latter  being  liable  to 
•sweat  in  wet  weather,  and  the  mois¬ 
ture  causes  rheums  and  catarrhs. 

In  some  stables,  (in  those  lor  in¬ 
stance,  at  Woolwich,)  a  hollow,  or  ca¬ 
vity  with  grating  over  it,  is  made  in 
•every  stall,  into  which  the  urine  runs; 
•but  we  humbly  conceive,  that  this 
drain  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  horse’s 
eyes;  as  the  saline  particles  must  col¬ 
lect,  especially  in  summer. 

St  able  horse,  ind.  that  partofTip- 
poo  Sultaun’s  cavalry,  which  was  best 
armed,  accoutred,  and  most  regularly 
disciplined. 

STADIUM,  ( [stadion ,  Fr.)  an  an¬ 
cient  Greek  long  measure,  containing 
1-25  geometrical  paces,  or  G‘25  Roman 
feet,  corresponding  to  our  furlong. — 
This  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek 
term,  which  signifies  station.  It  is  said, 
•that  Hercules,  after  running  that  dis¬ 
tance  at  one  breath,  stood  still.  The 
■G reeks  measured  all  their  distances  by 


stadi3.  The  Romans  had,  likewise, 
their  stadia,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
by  which  they  measured  distances.  The 
stadium  at  koine  contained  G20  geo¬ 
metrical  paces.  Eightstadia  make  one 
Italian  mile. 

The  Stadion,  among  the  Greeks 
signified  also  a  space  of  enclosed  or 
open  ground,  (containing  that  mea¬ 
sure,)  where  the  public  races  were  run. 

STAFF,  in  military  affairs,  consists 
of  a  quarter-master-general,  adjutant- 
general,  majors  of  brigade,  aides-de- 
camp,  &c. 

Regimental  St  a  ff,  are  theadjutant, 
quarter-master,  chaplain,  and  surgeon. 

The  stall'  in  India  consists  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  staff,  station  staff,  cantonment 
and  garrison  stalT;  and  an  hospital 
j  staff. 

i  The  statfin  Great  Britain  is  compre¬ 
hended  under  general  staff,  garrison 
stall,  district  staff,  and  staff  belonging 
to  the  cavalry  depot  at  Maidstone, 
and  the  general  infantry  one  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  There  is  likewise  an  hospi¬ 
tal  or  medical  staff.  For  an  account 
of  staff  in  general,  see  Preface. 

St  a  f  f  of  command.  See  Bat  toon. 

Personal  Staff,  those  particular 
officers  who  are  constantly  about  the 
person  of  a  general;  as  the  military  se¬ 
cretary,  aide--de-camp,  S:c. — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  their  appointment; 
or  the  composition  of  the  arm  or  corps 
to  which  they  may  be  attached. 

Civil  Staff,  under  this  head  may 
also  ffie  included  commissaries,  pur¬ 
veyors,  &c.  Upon  this  important  point 
volumes  might  be  written  ;  we  shall 
content  ourselves  by  giving  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  out  of  a  daily  paper. 

“  The  inefficiency  of  the  late  com¬ 
missariat  establishment,  (viz.  in  Spain) 
being  very  manifest,  we  understand 
that  a  sweeping  reform  is  immedi¬ 
ately  to  take  place.  It  i<  to  be  new 
modelled,  and  confided  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  fit  and  effective  persons.  It  is 
(high  time,  for  never  was  so  important 
a  department  so  lamentably  conduct¬ 
ed.  With  millions  at  their  command, 
the  British  agents  in  Spain  could  not 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  a  few 
thousand  men  ;  and  yet  Marshal  Ney, 
j  without  a  dollar  perhaps  in  his  mili- 
|  tary  chest,  could  effect  a  rapid  march 
from  the  extremity  of  Galicia  to  the 
Tagus.  Whence  does  it  arise,  that 
such  wonders  are  effected  by  the 
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French  ?  we  suspect  that  the  cause 
will  be  found  rather  in  the  superior  in 
telligence  and  activity  of  their  com¬ 
missariat,  than  in  any  controul  which 
they  may  be  supposed  to  exercise  over 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants.  We 
can  easily  believe,  that  they  practise 
the  principle  of  requisition  wherever 
they  can;  but  in  such  a  country  as 
Spain,  the  produce  of  it  would  never 
be  sufficient  to  subsist  an  army.  If 
they  did  not  occasionally  resort  to 
more  conciliating  means,  they  could 
not  have  moved  with  the  celerity  they 
have  done.  In  no  point  of  military 
science,  have  the  modern  French  ge¬ 
nerals  discovered  more  ability  than  in 
this.  They  have  never  gained  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  a  country,  with  every  resource 
of  which  they  did  not  become  instant¬ 
ly  acquainted,  and  held  at  their  com¬ 
mand.  Their  commissariat  is  com¬ 
posed  of  persons,  expressly  educated 
for  the  purpose;  to  whom  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country  they  are  to  be 
employed  in,  is  familiar,  and  who  are 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  face  and 
agricultural  resources  of  it,  as  they 
can  be  from  maps  and  books.  With¬ 
out  some  previous  knowledge  of  this 
kind,  we  can  nes'er  have  an  effective 
commissariat.” 

MedicalSr  a  f  f,  an  important  branch 
of  public  service ;  on  the  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  the  health,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  effective  vigour  of  our 
bravest  troops,  must  at  all  times,  in  all 
seasons,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
depend.  Various  rules  and  regulations 
have  been  framed  for  the  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  branch.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  indispensable  form  is  called 
for,  before  an  individual  can  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  It  is  necessary  for  every  gen¬ 
tleman  who  is  desirous  of  entering  the 
medical  department  of  the  army,  to 
apply  to  the  inspector  general  at  the 
office,  (Berkeley  Street,  Berkeley 
Square,;  and  to  pass  a  medical  exa¬ 
mination  there,  as  well  as  a  surgical 
one  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
After  which,  the  first  appointment  is 
that  of  Hospital  mate,  from  whence 
the  next  step  is  assistant  regimental 
surgeon,  then  regimental  surgeon  ;  so 
on  to  staff  surgeon;  deputy  inspector, 
and  inspector. 

Physicians  are  appointed  under  the 
recommendation  of  the  physician  ge¬ 
neral.  The  candidates  must  be  mem¬ 
bers,  or  licentiates  of  the  College  of 
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Physicians,  or  be  graduates  of  one  of 
the  Universities. 

St  AG-evil,  in  ahorse,  a  distemper 
which  is  a  kind  of  palsy,  in  the  jaws, 
which  frequently  proves  mortal,  if  it 
should  spread  all  over  the  body. 

It  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  horse’s 
being  exposed  to  cold  after  a  great 
heat. 

STAGGERS,  )  in  horses,  a  disease 

S‘T AVERS,  S  which  is  a  giddiness 
in  the  brain,  and  often  occasions  mad¬ 
ness. 

STAIRCASE,  is  an  ascent  inclosed 
between  walls,  or  a  ballustrade,  con¬ 
sisting  of  stairs  or  steps,  with  landing 
places  and  rails;  serving  to  make  a 
communication  between  the  several 
stories  of  a  house,  and  sometimes  it  is 
used  to  signify  the  whole  frame  of  a 
pair  of  stairs  only. 

Staircases  are  so  various,  that  we 
must  refer  the  curious  for  a  separate 
description  of  them  to  the  different  au¬ 
thors  who  have  written  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  among  others  to  Sir  Henry  IVoot - 
ton,  who  says,  that  the  construction 
of  a  complete  staircase  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  works  in  architecture. 
See  also  the  Builder's  Dictionary ,  He. 

STAIRS,  in  building,  are  the  steps 
whereby  we  ascend  and  descend  from 
one  story  of  a  house  to  another. 

Stairs  also  signify  the  slopes,  or 
descents,  which  are  made  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers  for  the  convenience  of' 
passengers,  &c.  There  are  between 
50  and  60  of  this  kind  between  Lam- 
bethand  Shad  well,  on  the  river  Thames. 

Hammer  STA L L,  a  piece  of  leather, 
which  is  made  to  cover  the  upper  part 
of  the  lock  belonging  to  a  musquet.  It 
is  useful  in  wet  weather. 

STALLION  is  an  ungelt  horse, 
chiefly  intended  for  the  covering  of 
mares,  in  order  to  propagate  the  spe¬ 
cies;  and  when  his  stones  are  taken 
awayr,  and  he  is  gelt,  is  called  a  geld¬ 
ing.  A  stallion  is  also  called  a  stone- 
horse.  'The  French  say,  cheval  eutier, 
or  entire  horse. 

STAMP  duties,  imposts  laid  upon 
paper  that  is  used  for  legal  or  commer¬ 
cial  purposes.  Proceedings  of  courts- 
martial,  whether  copies  or  originals, 
are  not  chargeable  with  stamp  duties; 
nor  are  the  receipts  given  by  officers 
for  their  respective  pay  or  allowances; 
but  all  commissions,  warrants,  &c.  fall 
under  the  dutv. 
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STAMPS,  Ha/te,  on  Demoiselle,  I‘r. 
a  large  rammer. 

S  i'AM  PER,  Fr.  to  beat  down  earth, 
See.  with  a  rammer. 

STANCHING  blood.  In  case  a 
horse  should  happen  to  be  cut  or  hurt, 
till  the  cut  full  of  wool  of  a  hare  or 
rabbit,  and  hold  it  in  -.ome  time  with 
your  hand,  or  else  bind  it  on  the  part; 
then  hum  the  upper  leather  of  an  old 
shoe,  strew  the  ashes  among  the  wool, 
and  let  it  lie  on  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  it  will  stanch  the  bleeding. 

STANCHIONS,  supportersin  build¬ 
ing.  from  the  French  elcrtfons. 

STAND,  the  act  of  opposing;  thus 
troops  that  do  not  yield,  or  give  way, 
are  said  to  make  a  stand. 

To  Stand  the  enemy's  fire,  tore- 
main  with  steady  dimness,  in  orderly 
array,  without  being  discomposed  by 
the  shot,  &zc  of  an  opposing  enemy. 
British  troop-  are  remarkable  for  their 
coolness  on  these  occasions. 

7b  Stand,  to  have  an  erect  posi¬ 
tion.  Every  recruit  should  be  taught 
to  hold  his  body  in  such  a  manner,  mat 
he  feels  himself  firm  and  steady  'upon 
whatever  ground  he  may  be  placed  for 
the  purposes  of  exercise  or  parade. 
See  Position  without  arms. 

To  Stand  well  under  arms,  lo  be 
so  perfectly  master  of  the  firelock  as 
not  to  be  embarrassed,  or  to  be  render¬ 
ed,  unsteady  by  its  weight,  but  to  be 
able  to  preserve  a  correct  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  body  through  all  the  changes 
of  the  manual  and  platoon,  Arc.  and 
during  the  prescribed  movements  in 
parade  and  field  exercises.  See  Posi¬ 
tion  with  arms. 

To  Stan  d  at  ease,  to  be  allowed  a 
certain  indulgence  with  regard  to  bo¬ 
dily  position^  with  or  without  arms. 
See  Ease.  It  is  likewise  a  word  of 
command,  as  Stand  at — Fuse. 

Stand  fast.  This  term  is  frequent¬ 
ly  used  as  a  caution  to  some  particular 
part  of  a  line,  or  column.  In  the  first 
of  the  nineteen  manoeuvres,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  grenadiers  are  directed  to 
stand  fast,  while  the  remaining  com¬ 
panies  march  from  their  alignement 
to  form  close  column  behind  them. 
When  a  battalion,  drawn  up  in  line,  is 
to  move  forward  in  front  of  its  original 
position  from  the  right,  left,  or  center, 
the  named  division,  subdivision,  or 
section  stands  fast,  and  the  remaining 
ones,  which  have  been  wheeled  back¬ 
ward  into  column,  march  towards  the  I 


inward  flank  of  the  standing  division, 
subdivision  or  section.  On  the  first  of 
the  moving  bodies  arriving  at  the  in¬ 
ward  pivot  of  the  standing  one,  the 
latter  receives  the  word  march,  and  the 
former  wheels  into  the  ground.  The 
rest  successively  do  the  same.  By  this 
method,  the  leading  division  is  spared 
the  trouble  of  wheeling  oack,  and  re¬ 
turning  again  to  its  original  ground. 

7n  Si  and  to,  to  oppose  oneself  to 
anything,  to  be  resolute  and  determin- 
j  ed  upon  any  point. 

To  Stand  to  the  guns,  to  prepare 
for  action,  by  taking  one's  station  at 
the  guns 

St  a  x  n  to  your  arms  l  a  cautionary 
word  of  command  when  soldiers  are 
put  upon  the  alert. 

STANDARD,  that  which  is  the  test 
or  criterion  of  other  things. 

Standard,  a  measure  by  which 
men  enlisted  into  his  Majesty’s  service 
j  have  the  regulated  height  ascertained. 

I  According  to  the  P.egulaliohs  and 
|  Orders  published  bv  authority,  the 
j  standard  for  men.  raised  for  1  he  heavy 
|  cavalry,  shall  he  five  feet  seven  inches, 

:  and  for  the  light  cavalry  and  infantry 
■  five  leet  rive  inches;  but  no  recruits  are 
I  to  be  taken,  even  of  those  sizes,  who 
exceed  thirty-five  years  of  age,  or  who 
are  not  stout  and  well  made.  Lads  be¬ 
tween  16  and  18  years  of  age,  who  are 
well  limbed,  and  likely  to  grow,  may 
!  be  taken  as  low  as  five  feet  six  inches 
for  the  heavy  cavalry,  and  a<  low  as 
I  five  feet  four  inches  for  the  light  caval¬ 
ry  and  infantry.  In  those  regiments 
which  are  specially  authorised  to  enlist 
boys,  healthy  lads,  under  16  years  of 
age,  who  are  likely  lo  grow,  may  be 
taken  as  low  as  five  feet  one  inch  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  this  standard 
'  is  for  men  enlisted  during  a  war;  when 
;  regiments  are  put  upon  a  peace  esta- 
'  blishment,  a  higher  standard  is  resorted 
j  to. 

Thus,  by  a  letter,  dated  2bth  Janu- 
I  ary,  IS02,  it  is  directed,  that  thesland- 
'  aril  for  the  infantry  of  the  line  shall  lie 
five  feet  seven  inches;  that  no  man 
'  shall  be  enlisted  who  is  above  25  years 
of  age;  but  growing  lads  from  i"  to 
j  19  years  of  age,  shall  be  taken  as  low 
as  five  feet  five  inches. 

Standard,  in  war,  a  sort  of  ban¬ 
ner,  or  flag,  borne  as  a  signal  for  the 
joining  together  of  the  several  troops 
belonging  to  the  same  body. 

!  The  standard  is  usually  a  piece  of  silk 
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li  feet  square,  on  which  are  embroi¬ 
dered  the  arms,  device,  or  cypher  of 
the  prince  or  colonel.  It  is  fixed  on  a 
lance,  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  car¬ 
ried  in  the  center  of  the  first  rank  of  a 
squadron  of  horse,  by  the  cornet. 

Standards  belonging  to  the  caval¬ 
ry.  Standards  are  posted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

The  King’s  with  the  right  squadron. 

The  second  with  the  left;  and  the 
third  with  the  center. 

In  advancing  to  the  front  on  foot,  the 
advanced  standards  and  their  serjeants 
must  not  slacken  their  pace,  or  deviate 
•from  right  to  left,  as  the  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel,  or  leading  officer,  may  happen 
to  do  ;  but  if  he  be  in  their  way,  they 
must  call  to  him,  because  they  alone 
regulate  the  march. 

The  standards  must  always bebrought 
to  the  parade  by  a  troop,  viz.  by  that 
which  has  its  private  parade  nearest  to 
bead  quarters.  They  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  as  many  trumpeters  as  can 
conveniently  assemble  with  that  troop. 
Swords  must  be  drawn,  and  the  march 
sounded.  The  cornets  parade,  of 
course,  with  that  troop  to  receive  the 
standards.  The  standards  are  received 
by  the  regiment,  or  squadron,  at  open 
ranks,  with  swords  drawn,  officers  sa¬ 
luting,  and  the  march  sounding  by  the 
remaining  trumpeters.  They  must 
march  off  from  head-quarters,  and  be 
lodged  with  the  same  form. 

Royal  Standard,  (. orijlamme , Fr.) 
a  standard,  which  is  carried  when  sove¬ 
reigns  accompany  their  armies  to  bat¬ 
tle. 

Standard -Bearer,  he  who  carries 
the  standard;  a  cornet,  ensign,  &c. 

Standard-//!'//,  a  hill  in  England, 
so  called  because  William  the  Conque¬ 
ror  set  up  his  standard  on  it,  before  he 
joined  battle  with  Harold. 

STANDING,  settled,  established, 
not  temporary. 

Standing  Army,  ( armee  sur  pied, 
Fr.)  an  army  which  is  quartered  upon 
a  country,  and  is  liable  to  every  species 
of  duty,  without  any  limitation  being 
fixed  to  its  service.  The  life  and  foot 
guards  form  a  part  of  the  standing  ar¬ 
my  of  Great  Britain,  i  he  militia,  but 
not  the  volunteers,  may  be  partially 
considered  as  such;  the  adjutant,  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  drummers, 
being  in  constant  pay,  and  a  third  of 
the  quota  of  men,  together  with  all  the 
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officers,  being  called  out  once  a  year 
to  be  exercised  for  28  days. 

Standing,  rank,  condition.  It 
likewise  signifies  length  of  time.  As, 
such  an  officer  is  of  very  old  standing 
in  the  army. 

Until  the  year  1809,  before  a  subal¬ 
tern  could  apply  for  a  troop,  or  com¬ 
pany,  he  must  have  been  two  full  years 
in  the  former  capacity;  and  to  be  a 
field  officer,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
individual  should  have  six  years  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  army;  unless  lie  had  been 
two  years  captain  of  a  troop,  or  com¬ 
pany,  in  which  case,  four  years  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  army  was  deemed  sufficient. 

This  regulation  was  made  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  in 
consequence  of  the  shameifess  abuses 
which  existed  under  his  predecessor ; 
at  which  time  boys  from  school  came 
into  the  army,  and  before  they  had 
reached  their  manhood,  or  even  quit¬ 
ted  the  nursery,  obtained  rank  above 
some  of  the  oldest  officers  in  the 
service.  This  rule,  however,  like  all 
other  general  rules,  has  had,  and  still 
may  have,  its  exceptions.  For  it  would 
be  ridiculous  and  contradictory  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  Majesty’s  prerogative  in 
one  sense,  and  to  question  it  in  ano¬ 
ther. 

The  following  general  orders,  rela¬ 
tive  to  promotions  in  the  army  and 
appointments  on  the  staff,  were  issued 
March  20,  1809:— 

“  No  officer  shall  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  until  he  has  been 
three  years  a  subaltern. 

“  No  officer  shall  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  field  officer,  until  he  has 
been  seven  years  in  the  service,  of 
which  he  shall  have  been  at  least  two 
years  a  captain. 

“  No  officer  shall  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lie.utenant-colonel,  until  he 
has  been  nine  years  in  the  service,  ot 
which  he  shall  have  been  at  least  two 
years  a  major.”  N.  B.  The  guards 
are  an  exception  to  the-e  rules. 

“  No  officer  shall  be  allowed  to  fill 
any  staff  appointment,  that  of  aid-de- 
camp  excepted,*  until  he  has  been  one 
year  a  captain. 

“  By  the  commander  in  chief’s  com¬ 
mand. 

HARRY  CALVERT, 

Horse  Guards.  Adj.  Gen.” 

*  For  observations  On  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  exception,  which  is  diametrically 
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To  STAY  the  hand,  to  stay,  or  sus¬ 
tain,  a  horse,  is  to  hold  the  bridle  firm 
and  high. 

STAYS,  in  truck  carriages,  are  tne 
irons  which  are  fixed  one  end  under 
the  fore  axle-tree,  and  the  other  to  the 
side-pieces,  in  the  form  of  an  S. 

Sl'EAM  Boats.  The  Americans 
claim  the  honour  of  having  discovered 
“  the  art  of  navigating  a  vessel,  with 
a  keel  160  feet  long,  so  as  to  go,  by  the 
force  of  steam,  6  miles  an  hour,  with¬ 
out  a  sail,  and  against  the  wind  and 
tide.”  The  idea,  however,  has  often 
been  practically  tried  in  England  ;  and 
it  is  believed,  that  the  principal  merit 
of  the  discovery  in  question,  is  owing 
to  a  native  of  Scotland,  born  at  the 
Caiton-hill  in  Edinburgh,  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ingenious  mechanics  reside;  the 
son  of  one  of  whom,  after  living  at 
Glasgow  as  an  engineer,  went  some 
years  ago  to  America,  and^  haying  a 
mechanical  turn,  completed,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  American  gentleman, 
this  important  invention.  Steam-bouts, 
as  they  are  called,  are  already  esta¬ 
blished  on  the  Hudson,  where  the  tide 
runs  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour; 
and  in  the  Delaware,  where  it  runs 
four  miles ;  ami  it  is  soon  to^  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississip¬ 
pi.  In  the  New  York  steam-boat, 
there  are  four  cabins,  in  which  they 
can  dine  and  lodge  100  people,  and 
passengers  travel  with  the  same  ease, 
and  receive  as  much,  and  as  good  ac¬ 
commodation,  as  can  be  obtained  on 
thebest  roads,  and  in  the  best  regulated 
inns,  in  Europe.  The  choicest  wines 
are  furnished,  and  the  strictest  order 
and  decorum  are  kept  up.  lhey  can 
go  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  within  an  liout  of  the 
regulated  time. 

As  this  discovery  has  already  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  in  America, 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  a  plan  and  de¬ 
scription  of  these  steam-boats  couki  be 
obtained,  for  they  might  be  of  use  in 
our  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  and 
on  the  scotch  and  Irish  lakes:  in  par¬ 
ticular,  they  might  obviate  some  ob¬ 
jections  wine n  have  been  made  to  the 
navigation  of  Lochness,  as  a  part  o! 
the  Caledonian  canal,  i  hey  might 
be  the  means  of  taking  hips  out  oi  a 
harbour,  and  Would  thus  render  navi¬ 
gation  more  certain ;  audit  the  system 
of  iron  railways  were  extended,  the 
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same  principle  might  be  applied  to  the 
carriages  travelling  on  them. 

Even  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  the 
invention:  for  it  might  enable  our 
troops  to  attack  places,  which  other¬ 
wise,  owing  to  the  wind  and  tide,  they 
would  not  approach.  On  the  Ganges, 
and  other  large  rivers,  in  the  East, 
such  boats  might  be  of  singular  utility. 

STECCA  DO,  the  lists;  a  place  rail¬ 
ed  in  for  beholding  a  combat,  or  duel. 
The  term  is  Spanish. 

Steccado,  in  fortification,  a  sort 
of  pale,  or  fence,  which  is  raised  before 
the  trenches. 

S  TEED,  a  horse  either  for  stale  or 
war. 

STEEL,  particularly  applied,  means 
weapon,  or  armour. 

Steel  also  signifies  sword. 
STEELED,  being  tipped  with  steel, 
as  is  the  case  sometimes  in  a  horse-shoe, 
especially  if  the  animal  should  go  near 
to  the  "round,  and  occasionally  hit  the 
front  of  his  shoes. 

STEELYARD,  a  balance  for  weigh¬ 
ing. 

ST  EG  A NOGR  A  PIIA',  {sleganogra- 
phie,  Fr.)  the  art  of  secret  writing,  or 
of  writing  in  cyphers,  known  only  to 
persons  corresponding.  It  is  much 
used  in  war. 

STEN  OG  R  A  PH  Y,  < [Stenographic , 
Fr.)  See  Stereography. 

STEP,  {pas,  Fr.)  progression  by  one 
removal  of  the  foot.  It  likewise  sig¬ 
nifies  pace. 

To  step,  to  move  forward  or  back¬ 
ward,  by  a  single  change  of  the  place 
of  the  foot. 

To  Step  out,  to  lengthen  your  pace. 
To  Step  short,  according  to  the  Re¬ 
gulations,  is  to  diminish  or  slacken 
vour  pace.  On  the  word,  step  short, 
the  foot  advancing  will  finish  it?  pace, 
and  afterwards,  each  man  will  step  as 
far  as  the  ball  of  his  toe,  and  no  farther, 
until  the  word,  ordinary  step,  or  ordi¬ 
nary,  be  given,  when  the  usual  pace  of 
30  inches  is  to  be  taken.  I  his  step  is 
useful  when  a  momentary  retardment 
of  either  a  battalion  in  line,  or  of  a  di¬ 
vision  in  column,  shall  be  required. 

Jo-Step  out,  according  to  the  Regu¬ 
lations,  is  to  lengthen  the  step  to  33 
;nches,  bv  leaning  forward  a  little,  but 
without  altering  the  cadence.  This 
step  is  necessary  when  atempoiary  ex¬ 
ertion  in  line  and  to  the  front,  is  rc- 
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quirecl;  and  is  applied  both  to  ordi¬ 
nary  and  quick  time. 

These  phrases  are  frequently  used  in 
military  movements,  when  it  is  found 
necessary  to  gain  ground  in  front,  or 
to  give  the  rear  of  a  column,  &c-  time 
to  acquire  its  proper  distance.  1  he  of¬ 
ficer,  who  leads  a  head  division,  should 
be  particularly  attentive,  when  he  is 
ordered  to  step  out,  or  step  short,-  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  different  wheelings,  not 
to  lose  the  precise  moment  when  either 
may  be  thought  expedient ;  and  in 
marching  in  open  column,  every  suc¬ 
cessive  officer  should  watch  the  sea¬ 
sonable  moment,  alter  a  wheel,  ot  pre¬ 
serving  his  relative  distance. 

To  Step  of,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
take  a  prescribed  pace  from  a  halted 
position,  in  ordinary  or  quick  time,  in 
conformity  to  some  given  word  ot  com¬ 
mand  or  signal. 

Balancing  Step,  (Pas  d’ecole,  Fr.) 
a  step  so  called  from  the  body  being 
balanced  upon  one  leg,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  it  firm  and  steady  in  military 
movements, &c.  Menatthedrill should 
be  frequently  exercised  in  this  step. 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  i=> 
as  follows: — 

At  the  word  march  the  left  foot  is 
advanced  firmly,  but  without,  a  jirk, 
the  body  is  kept  perfectly  erect,  the 
knee  straight,  the  toe  pointed  out,  the 
shoulders  square  to  the  front,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  bearing  on 
the  right  foot.  Great  care  must  be 
taken,"  that  the  foot  is  thrown  straight 
forwards,  and  that  the  shoulders  do  not 
go  with  it.  When  the  men  have  re¬ 
mained,  in  this  position,  just  long 
enough  to  make  them  perfectly  steady, 
the  word  Right  must  be  given.  Upon 
which  the  left  foot  is  planted  firm,  the 
body  quite  steady,  and  the  whole 
weight  rests  a  plomb  or  perpendicular¬ 
ly  upon  the  left  foot ;  the  right  foot  is, 
of  course,  advanced  as  the  left  foot 
was  before,  and  so  on;  the  feet  being 
thrown  forward,  alternately,  at  the 
words  Right,  Left.  1  he  drill  serjeant 
or  corporal  must  see,  that  the  toe  ol 
each  man  comes  rather  first  to  the 
ground,  that  he  rests  on  the  flat  of  the 
foot  that  is  planted,  and  by  no  means 
on  the  heel,  that  both  knees  are 
straight,  and  that  his  arms  are  kept 
close  to  his  side  without  constraint. 

When  a  recruit  has  been  rendered 
tolerably  steady  in  this  step,  he  must 
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be  made  to  stand  on  one  leg,  and  move 
the  other  to  front  and  rear  gently;  he 
must  then  bring  that  leg  to  the  ground, 
and  do  the  same  wdth  the  other.  He 
must  be  frequently  practised  in  this  un¬ 
til  he  becomes  quite  steady  on  his  legs, 
and  has  acquired  a  free  motion,  from 
his  hips,  without  w'orking  his  body. 

Deploy  Step  ;  Lock  Step,  ( Pas  de. 
manoeuvre,  Fr.)  See  Lock. 

The  side  or  closing  Step,  ( Pas  de 
cote,  ou  Pas  serre,  Fr.)  a  step  which 
is  taken  in  order  to  gain  ground  to  the 
right  or  left,  without  altering  the  front 
of  the  battalion,  or  of  closing  it  to  its 
centre,  whenever  a  chasm  occurs  in 
the  line  after  it  has  w  heeled  from  co¬ 
lumn,  &c.  According  to  the  Regula¬ 
tions,  this  step  is  performed  from  the 
halt,  in  ordinary  time,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  w'ords  of  command: — 

"Close  to  the  Right  —  March,  (Ap- 
puyez  a  la  droite,  Fr  ) 

Close  to  the  Left — March,  ( Appuycz 
d  la  gauche,  Fr.) 

Buck  Step,  {pas  en  arriere,  Fr.)  a 
step  taken  to  the  rear  from  any  posi¬ 
tion  without  any  change  of  aspect. 
According  to  the  Regulations,  the  back 
step  is  performed  in  the  ordinary  time 
and  length  of  pace,  from  the  halt,  on- a 
given  word  ot  command.  It  will  be 
generally  recollected,  that  a  few  paces 
only  of  the  back  step  can  be  necessary 
at  a  time. 

Step  Back,  March,  {En  arriere, 
Marche ,  Fr.)  a  word  of  command 
which  is  given  when  one  or  more  men 
are  ordered  to  take  the  back  step  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regulation. 

Quick  Step,  {Pas  aca'lere,  ¥ r.)  a 
military  step  consisting  of  30  inches, 
(of  which  108  are  to  be  taken  in  a  mi¬ 
nute,  making  270  feet  in  a  minute) 
which  constitutes  what  is  technically- 
called  quick  time  in  marching.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Regulations,  the  com¬ 
mand  quick — march  being  given  w  ith  a 
pause  between  them,  the  word  quick  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  caution,  and  the 
whole  are  to  remain  perfectly  still  and 
steady;  on  the  word  inarch,  they  step 
off  with  the  left  feet,  keeping  the  body 
in  the  same  posture,  and  the  shoulders 
square  to  the  front;  the  foot  to  be  lift¬ 
ed  off  the  ground,  that  it  may  clear 
any  stones  or  other  impediments  id  the 
way,  and  to  be  thrown  forward,  and 
placed  firm:  the  whole  of  the  sole  to 
touch  the  ground,  and  not  the  heel 
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alone:  the  knees  are  not  to  be  bent, 
neither  are  they  to  be  stiffened,  so  as 
to  occasion  fatigue  or  constraint. — 
These  instructions  can  only  be  com¬ 
plied  with  by  means  of  a  sedulous  at¬ 
tention,  not  only  in  the  instructor  at 
the  drill,  but  by  a  constant  application 
of  that  solid  principle  which  directs, 
that  all  movements  of  the  legs  should 
come  from  the  haunches.  The  knees, 
indeed,  must  bend,  and  the  fore  parts 
of  the  feet  must  unavoidably  be  lifted, 
but  both  these  natural  actions  may  be 
done  in  so  correct  and  quick  a  manner, 
that  they  will  scarcely  be  perceptible. 
The  elasticity  of  the  instep,  if  properly 
managed,  will  always  give  a  firmness  to 
the  tread.  The  arms  are  to  hang  with 
ease  down  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  and 
by  no  means  to  swing,  backwards  and 
forwards,  like  so  many  pendulums.  A 
very  small  motion  may  indeed  be  oc¬ 
casionally  permitted  to  prevent  con¬ 
straint.  I  he  head  is  to  be  kept  to  the 
front,  the  body  to  be  well  up,  and  the 
utmost  steadiness  tobe  preserved.  The 
quick  step  is  the  pace  to  be  used  in  all 
filings  of  divisions  from  line  into  co¬ 
lumn,  or  from  column  into  line;  and  by 
battalion  columns  of  manoeuvre,  when 
they  change  position,  independently  of 
each  other.  It  may  occasionally  be 
•used  in  the  column  of  march  of  small 
bodies,  when  the  route  is  smooth,  or 
the  ground  unembarrassed,  and  no  ob¬ 
stacles  occur;  but  in  the  inarch  in  line 
of  a  considerable  body,  it  is  not  to  be 
required,  and  very  seldom  in  a  column 
of  manoeuvre;  otherwise  fatigue  must 
arise  to  the  soldier,  and  more  time  will 
.be  lost  by  hurry,  and  inaccuracy  (the 
.natural  consequence  of  hurry)  than  is 
attempted  to  be  gained  by  quickness. 
See  General  Rules  and.  Reg.  part  f. 

Quickest  Step,  {Pas  precipile,  Fr.)  a 
step  measuring  30  inches,  and  of  which 
120,  making  300  feet,  may  be  taken  in 
a  minute. 

This  step  is  applied  chiefly  to  the 
purpose  of  wheeling,  and  is  the  rate  at 
which  all  bodies  accomplish  their 
wheels;  tire  outward  file  stepping  33 
inches,  whether  the  wheel  is  from  line 
into  column,  during  the  march  in  co¬ 
lumn,  or  from  column  into  line.  In 
this  time  also,  and  by  this  step,  should 
divisions  double,  and  move  up,  when 
they  pass  obAacles  .in  line;  or  when  in 
the  column  of  march,  the  front  of  divi¬ 
sions  is  iac teased,  or  diminished. 
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To  Step  between,  to  interfere. 

To  Step  forth  or  forward,  to  take 
an  active  part  in  any  thing.  Thus, 
when  the  circle  was  formed,  the  grena¬ 
dier  stepped  forward  to  beg  oft"  their 
comrade,  &c.  ri  he  officers  stepped 
forward,  and  remonstrated  against 
their  colonel. 

S  r  e p  is  likewise  figuratively  used  to 
signify  promotion.  As  the  next  step 
from  a  lieutenancy  is  a  troop  or  com¬ 
pany,  and  from  that  to  a  majority;  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  guards,  who  have  the  ex- 
elusive  privilege  of  going  over  this  in¬ 
termediate  rank,  and  stepping  into  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy  at  once. 

To  Step  over,  to  rise  above  another. 
This  term  is  generally  used  in  a  bad 
sense.  As,  young  men  of  interest  and 
connection  frequently  step  over  old  sol¬ 
diers. 

Step  {echelon,  Fr.)  according  to 
the  Translator  of  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions  for  the  field  exercise  and  manoeu¬ 
vres  of  the  French  Infantry,  echelon 
means,  in  a  figurative  sense,'  what  we 
understand  by  step  in  military  promo¬ 
tion.  See  Grades  Militaires  in  the 
A ouveau  Dictionnaire  Militaire,  by 
A.  1.  Gaigne.  We  avail  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  recommend  to  the 
perusal  of  our  military  readers,  the 
above  translation,  whit  h  has  been  ably 
executed  by  John  Macdonald,  Esq. 
F.  R.S.  F.A.S. 

Step  and  Leap;  is  one  of  the  seven 
airs,  or  artificial  motions  of  a  horse, 
being  as  it  were  three  airs. 

The  step  puts  the  horse  upon  the 
hand,  and  gives  him  a  rise  to  leap,  like 
unto  one  that  runs  before  he  leaps,  and 
so  may  leap  higher  than  he  that  goes 
every  time  a  leap. 

STEPPING  off  lo  music.  In  step¬ 
ping  oii"  to  music,  or  lo  the  tap  of  the 
drum,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the 
word  of  command  is  the  signal  to  lift 
up  the  left  foot,  and  that  it  comes 
down,  or  is  planted,  the  instant  the  tap 
is  given,  or  the  music  completes  its 
first  note,  so  that  the  time  must  be  in¬ 
variably  marked  by  the  left  foot,  and 
not  bv  tire  right,  as  has  been  practised 
by  the  guards  and  the  artillery,  until  a 
recent  i emulation. 

STE  RE,  Fr.  a  measure  for  firewood 
which  lias  been  adopted  by  the  French, 
since  the  revolution.  The  store  is 
equal  to  the  cubic  meter.  It  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  vuie,  and  is  about  half  of 
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that  measure.  The  Corde,  in  decimals, 
answers  to  3,335  steres. 

STER  LOG  RAP  IT Y,  ( Stereographie , 
Fr.)  the  art  of  drawing  the  forms  of 
solids  upon  a  plane. 

STEREOM  ETRY,  ( Stereonietrie, 
Fr.)  the  art  of  measuring,  or  that  which 
teaches  how  to  measure,  all  sorts  of 
solid  bodies. 

STEWARD,  one  who  manages  the 
affairs  of  others.  Ir.  all  well  conducted 
messes  belonging  to  military  corps, 
certain  officers  are  named  to  act  as 
stewards,  for  some  specific  period. 
These  act,-  conjointly  with  the  trea¬ 
surer  and  pay-master,  for  the  good  of 
the  whole. 

STICK,  the  same  as  Baton,  an  in¬ 
strument  of  dignity,  which  is  occasion¬ 
ally  carried  by  persons  and  officers  in 
high  situations,  particularly  by  such 
as  are  in  waiting  near  the  royal  per¬ 
son. 

Stick,  an  instrument  of  punish¬ 
ment  among  the  Germans,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  introduced  among  the 
French  by  M.  De  St.  Germain,  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  war  department  under 
Louis  XVI.  No  such  instrument  is 
used  among  the  British. 

Gold  Stick,  an  officer  of  superior 
rank  in  the  life  guards  so  called,  who 
is  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the 
king’s  person.  When  his  Majesty  gives 
either  of  his  regiments  of  life-guards 
to  an  officer,  he  presents  him  with  the 
gold  stick.  The  colonels  of  the  two 
regiments  wait  alternately  month  and 
month.  The  one  on  duty  is  then  call¬ 
ed  gold  stick  in  waiting,  and  all  orders 
relating  to  the  life-guards  are  transmit¬ 
ted  through  him.  "During  that  month 
lie  commands  the  brigade,  receives  all 
reports,  and  communicates  them  to  the 
king.  This  temporary  command  of 
the  brigade  does  not,  however,  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  promotions  that  may  be 
going  forward,  as  each  colonel  lays 
those  of  his  own  particular  corps  before 
his  Majesty.  Formerly  the  gold  stick 
commanded  all  guards  about  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  person.'  On  levees  and  drawing 
room  days,  he  goes  into  the  king’s 
cioset  for  the  parole. 

Silver  Stick.  The  field-officer  of 
the  life-guards,  when  on  duty,  is  so 
called.  The  silver-stick  is  in' waiting 
for  a  week,  during  which  period  ail 
reports  are  made  through  him  to  the 
gold-stick,  and  orders  from  the  gold- 
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stick  pass  through  him  to  the  brigade. 
In  the  absence  of  the  gold-stick  on  le¬ 
vees  and  drawing  room  days,  he  goes 
into  the  king’s  closet  for  the  parole. 

STICKLER,  a  sidesman  to  fencers: 
or  second  to  a  duellist. 

S  I  EREOTOMY  (S/ereotnmie,  Fr.) 
the  art  of  cutting  solid  bodies;  it  also 
means  the  method  of  cutting  stones. 

Mr.  Frezier  has  written  scientificallv 
upon  this  subject  in  a  work  called. 
Traitc.  de  Slereotomie. 

STILETTO  ( Stilet ,  Fr.)  a  small 
dagger,  with  a  round  blade  and  sharp 
point. 

STINKPOT,  a  firework  made  of  of¬ 
fensive  combustibles,  which  is  used  at 
sieges,  &c.  See  Laboratory. 

STIPEND,  {Salaire,  Fr.)  salary, 
hire,  wages,  pay.  . 

ST  I  PEN  D I A  RY,  ( Stipendiai  re,  F  r.) 
that  serves  a  foreign  power  for  pay. 
Hence,  stipendiary  troops. 

STIPEN  DIUM,  wages,  or  pay  for 
soldiers.  This  term  was  applied,  amoBg 
the  ancient  Romans,  to  the  money 
which  was  paid,  by  way  of  subsistence, 
for  military  service,  and  which  only 
took  place  in  the  year  347  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  &ra.  Until  that  period  the  Ro¬ 
man  soldiers,  or  rather  citizens,  served 
voluntarily,  and  without  pay:  clothing 
and  subsisting  themselves  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  which  the  Repub¬ 
lic  might  be  engaged.  It  was  so,  like¬ 
wise,  in  the  early  days  of  Greece; 
among  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  the  Spartans,  who  never 
paid  their  soldiers  except  when  the 
campaign  was  at  a  great  distance  from 
home.  The  pay  of  the  foot  soldiery, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  re¬ 
sembled,  in  some  degree,  the  subsis¬ 
tence  which  is  given  to  modern  sol¬ 
diers;  being  equally  subject  to  deduc¬ 
tions  for  arms,  accoutrements,  necessa¬ 
ries,  &c.  But  the  cavalry  of  the 
ancients  was  more  amply  supplied  than 
that  of  the  moderns  in  every  respect, 
and  better  paid. 

Stipendium.  This  word  has  also 
been  used,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
to  signify  a  soldier  that  had  served  40 

years. 

„  STRATOCRACY,  {Stiraiocrhtie, 
Fr.)  a  government  in  which  military 
power  lias  the  ascendancy. 

STIFF  legs,  a  disease  in  horses,  un¬ 
der  which  are  also  comprehended  dried, 
decayed,  or  bruised  legs. 
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STIFLE  in  a  horse,  a  large  muscle, 
or  that  part  of  the  hind  leg  which  ad¬ 
vances  towards  his  belly.  It  is  a  most 
dangerous  part  to  receive  a  blow 
upon. 

Stifle -joint,  in  a  horse,  the  first 
joint  next  the  buttock,  and  above  the 
thigh. 

STIFLED-A<ww,  whose  leg  bone  is 
put  out,  O’,  the  joint  much  hurt. 

STIFLING,  a  malady  which  acci- 
den'allv  befals  a  horse  either  by  some 
strain,  by  leaping,  or  by  a  slip  in  ihe 
stable,  or  on  travelling,  or  else  by  some 
blow,  which  either  puts  out  the  stijlc- 
bone,  or  hurts  and  strains  the  joint. 

S  I’ILES,  in  joinery,  <tc.  are  the  up¬ 
right  pieces,  which  go  from  the  bottom 
to^ the  top  in  any  wainscot. 

STIRRUP,  a  well  known  iron  frame- 
fastened  to  a  saddle  with  a  thong  of 
leather,  for  the  foot  of  the  rider  to  rest 

upon.  .  , 

It  is  observed,  in  a  publication  en- 
tituled  the  Sportsman’s  Dictionary, 
that  you  should  bear  vigorously  upon 
your  stirrup  when  von  have  your  foot 
in  it,  and  bold  the'  point  <4f  your  foot 
higher  than  the  heel. 

When  you  would  stop  your  horse, 
you  must  bear  upon  your  stirrups. 

You  should  keep  your  right  stirrup 
half  a  point  shorter  than  the  lett,  lor 

in  combat  the  horseman  bears  and  rests 

more  upon  the  right;  which  also,  from 
the  weight  of  the  sword,  carbine,  &c. 
renders  “that  side  heavier  than  the  left, 
and  the  pressure  consequently  greater. 
Besides  in  mounting,  the  facility  is  in¬ 
creased  by  this  imperceptible  length  ot 
the  left  stirrup. 

To  loss  one's  Stirrups,  to  suiter 
them  to  slip  from  the  foot;  this  may 
happen  from  the  coxcomical  practice 
of  resting  upon  the  toe  instead  ot  tne 
ball  of  the  foot,  which  is  the  true  ful¬ 
crum. 

Stirrup  font  is  the  left  toot. 
Stirrup  leather  is  a  lathe  or  thong 
of  leather  descending  from  the  saddle, 
down  by  the  horse’s  ribs,  upon  which 

the  stirrups  hang. 

STiRRUP-^carcr,  an  end  ot  leather 
made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  saddle,  to 
truss  up  the  stirrups  when  the  rider  is 
alighted,  and  the  horse  sent  to  the 

stable.  ,  .  . 

STOCCADO,  a  push  or  thrust  with 

a  rapier. 

6  1  OLE.  See  Order  of  the  Stole. 
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STOCK,  the  whole  of  the  wooden 
part  of  a  musket  or  pistol. 

Stock,  (Co/,  Fr.)  a  part  of  an  offi¬ 
cer’s  dress,  which  consists  generally  oi 
black  silk  or  velvet,  and  is  worn  round 
the  neck  instead  of  a  neckcloth.  The 
soldier’s  stock  is  of  black  ribbed  lea¬ 
ther,  and  is  part  of  bis  small  mounting. 
Red  stocks  were  formerly  worn  in  the 
guards;  they  are  still  so  in  some  Prus¬ 
sian  regiments. 

As  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  relieve  the  British  soldier 
from  a  load  of  grease,  &c.  b\  dispen¬ 
sing  with  clubs  and  tails,  we  cannot 
forbear  expressing  a  wish,  that  the 
same  humane  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  stiff  piece  of  leather  in  which  his 
neck  is  confined.  One  of  the  punish¬ 
ments,  still  existing  among  the  French, 
and  frequently  resorted  to  during  the 
monarchy,  is  the  carcanor  iron  collar. 
We  mention  this  circumstance,  because 
we  honestly  believe,  that  hundreds, 
among  our  brave  soldiers,  would  soon¬ 
er  be  put  into  the  blackholc,  or  e\en 
sutler  corporal  punishment,  than  be 
doomed  to  have  their  necks  so  dread t Lil¬ 
ly  hampered.  Indeed  we  may  appeal  to 
those  officers  who  have  been  in  warm 
climates,  or  upon  service,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  propriety  of  this  remark. 
They  will  say,  that  soldiers  seize  the 
first  opportunity  to  get  rid  ot  this  gall¬ 
ing  encumbrance. 

stock  purse,  ( masse ,  Fr.)  a  certain 
saving  which  is  made  in  a  coips,  and 
which  is  applied  to  regimental  purpo¬ 
se.  In  some  corps  this  fund  is  so  ho¬ 
nestly  managed,  that,  without  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  public,  the  most 
beneficial  effects  are  produced:  in 
others  again,  it  is  so  mysteriously 
handled  between  commanding  officers 
and  paymasters,  that  it  becomes  a  per¬ 
petual  source  of  discontent  ana  jea- 

iousv.  J  ,  r  , 

Stock  purse  in  his  Majesty  s  j  not 
zuards,  a  fund  which  is  created  at  the 
expense  of  the  effective  slate  of  every 
company,  and  regularly  shared  among 
the  captains  who  rank  as  lieutenant 
colonels  in  the  line.  1  nis  practice, 
like  manv  others  in  the  British  service, 
oimlit  not  to  exist.  It  the  pay  and 
subsistence  ot  the  guards  be  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  let  that  pay  be  increased;  but 
away  with  all  mystery  in  military  eco¬ 
nomy.  especially  in  money  matters, 
b  l  OCKSyor  building  ships,  ( chan - 
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tier,  Fr.)  certain  places,  on  the  sides 
of  rivers  or  up  creeks,  which  are  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  construction  of  ves¬ 
sels.  &c. 

Elm  Stocks,  the  naves  of  wheels 
for  field  carriages  are  so  called  in  the 
ordnance  service. 

STOMPER,  Fr.  to  sketch  out  a  de¬ 
sign,  or  to  draw  with  colours  that  have 
been  pounded  into  dust  Instead  of 
the  pencil  or  crayon,  a  roll  of  paper, 
which  is  dipt  into  the  coloured  dust, 
serves  to  put  on  the  different  colours. 

STON  ES,  in  military  architecture, 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  sorts; 
that  is,  into  hard  and  soft:  hard  stone 
is  that  which  is  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  such  as  rocks,  and  which  lies  loose 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth:  the  soft 
stone  is  that  which  is  found  in  quarries, 
and  under  ground.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  the  hardest  stones  make  the 
most  durable  works;  but  as  there  is 
seldom  a  sufficient  quantity  to  build 
the  whole  fortification,  the  best  serve 
in  the  facings  of  the  building,  in  the 
foundations,  and  where  the  works  are 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

The  stones  of  some  quarries  are  very 
soft,  and  easily  worked,  when  first  cut 
out;  but  when  exposed  for  some  time 
to  the  open  air,  become  very  hard  and 
durable. 

As  there  is  undoubtedly  a  kind  of 
sap  in  stones,  as  well  as  in  timber,  by 
which  the  same  sort  of  stone,  taken  out 
of  the  same  quarry,  at  one  season,  will 
moulder  away  in  a  few  winters,  but, 
when  dug  out  in  another  season,  will  re¬ 
sist  the  weather  for  many  ages;  stones 
should  always  be  dug  in  the  spring,  that 
they  may  have  time  to  dry  before  the 
cold  weather  comes  in;  for  the  heat  of 
the  sun  will  extract  the  greatest  part  of 
the  moisture,  which  otherwise  expands 
in  frosty  weather,  anil  causes  the  stone 
to  splinter,  although  it  be  otherwise 
hard  and  good. 

As  stones  lie  in  the  quarries  in  hori¬ 
zontal  beds  or  strata,  (that  is,  they 
cleave  in  that  direction,)  and  have  like¬ 
wise  a  breaking  vein,  which  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  former;  both  these  direc¬ 
tions  must  be  observed  in  cleaving,  as 
weilas  in  raising  them  out  of  thcirbeds. 
Stones  that  will  not  easily  cleave,  must 
be  blown  up  by  gunpowder. 

Marble  is  of  various  sorts  and  co¬ 
lours;  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is 
exported  from  abroad.  The  marble 
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found  in  England  is  mostly  blackish, 
and  so  verv  hard  and  difficult  to  polish, 
that  very  little  use  is  made  of  it,  ex¬ 
cept  to  burn  and  make  lime. 

AYre-STONES  come  from  Reygate, 
and  serve  chiefly  forchimnies,  hearths, 
ovens,  furnaces,  and  stoves;  being  a 
dry,  porous,  gritty  stone,  which  bears 
the  heat  without  breaking:  on  account 
of  this  quality,  it  is  called  fire-stone. 

Purbsck- Stone  is  a  hard,  greyish 
stone,  and  serves  chiefly  for  paving, 
coping  of  walls,  and  for  all  such  other 
uses  where  strength  is  required;  it  be¬ 
ing  the  most  hard  and  durable  stone, 
except  the  Plymouth  marble.  It  is 
found  on  Purbeck  island. 

A^-Stone  is  of  a  bluish  colour, 
and  commonly  used  in  paving;  but 
there  is  a  stone  called  Kentish  rag,  that 
is  verv  useful  in  building :  it  splits  very 
easily,  and  yet  is  very  hard. 

T/re-SroNE,  more  generally  called 
Portland-stone:  it  is  a  fine  whitish 
stone,  without  any  veins.  This  stone 
is  very  soft  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
quarry,  is  easy  to  be  worked,  and  be¬ 
comes  very  hard  in  time',  lienee,  it 
is  very  fit  for  military  works. 

Alabaster  is  a  clear  whitish  stone, 
not  unlike  coarse  marble.  It  is  plenti¬ 
ful  in  some  parts  of  Italy:  but  there  is 
none  to  be  found  in  England.  It  is  to 
be  had  in  great  abundance  in  Scotland, 
and  makes  the  very  best  lime. 

Whin,  or  Aberdeen  whin,  is  of  a  grey¬ 
ish  colour,  intermixed  with  veins,  not 
unlike  coarse  marble.  This  stone  is 
fittest  of  any  for  military  works:  be¬ 
cause  it  withstands  the  weather,  and 
the  violence  of  the  waves,  better  than 
any  stone  found  in  England. 

Russian  Stone,  commonly  called 
Asbaestos.  Cloth,  which  is  proof  a- 
gainst  fire,  may  be  fabricated  out  of 
this  stone,  when  decomposed.  It  is 
indigenous  to  Russia. 

Keep-  Stone,  center  stone  in  a  chim¬ 
ney  piece. 

ifey-STONE  of  an  arch  is  the  middle 
stone  of  arch,  to  bind  the  sweep  of  the 
arch  together. 

STOP.  To  form  a  stop  in  horse- 
manship  is  to  stop  upon  the  haunches. 

Ha!/  a  Stop,  a  stop  not  finished, 
hut  a  pesate;  so  that  the  horse,  after 
falcading  three  or  four  times  upon  the 
haunches,  resumes  and  continues  his 
gallop,  without  making  pesates  or  cur¬ 
vets. 

G  P 
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STOPPAGES,  in  a  military  sense, 
deductions  from  a  soldier’s  pay,  the 
better  to  provide  him  with  necessaries, 
&c.  A  soldier  should  never  be  put  un¬ 
der  a  greater  weekly  stoppage  from  his 
pay,  than  what  will  afterwards  leave 
him  a  sufficiency  for  messing.  Since 
the  abolition  of  arrears  a  regulation  has 
taken  place,  by  which  soldiers  are  di¬ 
rected  to  be  stopped  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  week  in  the  infantry,  and 
to  be  accounted  with  on  the  24th  of 
every  month.  See  Military  Finance, 
pages  72  and  73. 

Great  coat  Stoppage,  to  provide 
each  man  with  a  great  coat;  to  defray 
the  expense  of  which  government  al¬ 
lows  3r.  annually  per  man,  and  the 
colonel  contributes  2s.  6d.  for  each 
serjeant,  and  lr.  lOd.  for  each  rank 
and  file  annually.  The  great  coat  is 
expected  to  last  three  years,  and  not 
to  be  provided  oftener.  The  clothier 
formerly  furnished  the  great  coats — 
the  storekeeper-general,  John  Trotter, 
esq.  now  provides  the  whole. 

Stoppage,  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  Sick.  In  the  Regulations  for  the 
better  management  of  the  sick  in  regi¬ 
mental  hospitals,  it  is  particularly  laid 
down,  under  the  head  subsistence,  p. 
16,  that  sufficient  funds  should  be  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  support  of  the  sick 
without  any  additional  charge  to  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  sick  soldier  should  be  provided  with 
every  reasonable  comfort  and  indul¬ 
gence  that  can  be  afforded.  The  sum 
of  four  shillings  per  week  from  the  pay 
of  each  soldier,  will,  under  proper  re¬ 
gulations,  and  with  strict  economy,  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose;  which  sum 
is  to  be  retained  by  the  paymaster  of 
the  regiment. 

The  sick  are  to  be  furnished  with 
bread  made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour, 
and  fresh  meat  perfectly  good  and 
wholesome. 

That  the  greatest  economy  may  be 
used  in  laying  out  the  money  for  the 
sick,  every  article  ought  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  surgeon,  who  is  required 
to  keep  a  book,  in  which  he  is  to  enter 
the  amount  of  the  weekly  consumption 
of  each  man,  according  to  the  diet- 
table;  and  this  book,  with  the  diet- 
table,  is  to  be  laid  before  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  and  paymaster  every 
week,  to  be  examined  and  signed  by 
each  ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
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ance  to  the  welfare  of  His  Majesty’s 
service,  that  every  commanding  officer 
and  every  regimental  paymaster  should 
superintend  the  expenditure. 

STOPPER,  a  piece  of  wood  or  cork, 
made  to  fit  the  bore  of  a  niusquet  bar¬ 
rel,  which  soldiers  use  in  wet  weather  ; 
and,  on  other  occasions,  when  the 
piece  is  not  loaded,  to  prevent  mois¬ 
ture  and  dust  from  getting  into  the 
barrel. 

STOPPLE.  See  Patch. 

STORE-A'eeper,  a  person  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  stores  in  the  ma¬ 
gazines,  such  as  the  provisions,  forage, 
&c.  During  a  war  they  receive  these 
articles  from  contractors,  and  deliver 
them  out  to  the  troops.  He  has  seve¬ 
ral  clerks  under  him,  appointed  to  the 
different  departments,  of  provisions, 
hay,  straw,  oats,  &c.  In  time  of 
peace,  he  has  charge  of  all  the  king’s 
stores,  belonging  both  to  land  and  sea- 
service. 

Government  Store  -keeper  general, 
an  appointment  of  recent  date,  which 
has  been  given  to  John  Trotter,  esq. 

Store-sAi/>.  See  Shjf. 

STOREHOUSE.  See  Magazine. 

Military  STORES  are  provisions, 
forage,  arms,  clothing,  ammunition, 
&c.  Officers,  storekeepers,  or  com¬ 
missaries,  who  are  convicted  of  em¬ 
bezzling  or  misapplying  any  military 
stores,  are  to  make  good  the  damage, 
forfeit  100/.  and  to  be  cashiered.  See 
Mutiny  Act,  Sect.  65.  We  presume, 
however,  that  all  official  persons  will 
now  be  liable  to  those  punishments 
and  penalties  which  a  late  bill  in  par¬ 
liament  provides,  viz.  that  every  per¬ 
son  convicted  of  embezzling  public 
money  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of 
transportation  for  seven  years,  and  be 
rendered  incapable  of  holding  or  en- 
joying  any  office  under  the  crown. 
The  penalty  for  furnishing  false  state¬ 
ments  is  fine  and  imprisonment,  and 
the  offender  to  be  rendered  incapable 
of  holding  or  enjoy  ing  any  office  under 
the  crown.  Similar  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties  on  auditors,  comptrollers,  fkc.  con¬ 
cealing  fraudulent  charges  or  omis¬ 
sions,  or  admitting  fictitious  or  fraudu¬ 
lent  vouchers. 

Medical  Stores  on  board  trans¬ 
ports.  Certain  articles  of  diet  which 
are  put  on  board  each  transport,  are 
so  called.  These  are  to  be  considered 
as  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  thq 
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sick",  or  convalescents ;  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  charge  of  the  master  of 
the  transport,  and  only  to  be  issued 
upon  demand  in  writing,  made  by  the 
surgeon  from  time  to  time  as  he  shall 
judge  proper;  or,  when  there  is  no 
surgeon,  upon  demand  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer.  And  the  surgeon  or 
commanding  officer  is  to  give  the  mas¬ 
ter,  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  that  his  demands  for  the  said  me¬ 
dical  stores  have  been  made  only  upon 
proper  occasions,  and  have  not  been 
expended  for  any  other  use,  than  that 
of  the  sick,  or  convalescent. 

STORIED,  told  in  history;  related; 
also  inscribed  upon  stone,  &c.  Hence 
Grays’s  beautiful  line: 

1  he  storied  arch,  and  animated  bust. 

To  STORM,  (dormer  Vassaut,  Fr.) 
i-n  military  matters,  to  make  a  violent 
assault  on  any  fortified  place,  or  works. 
See  Surrender. 

STORMING  party,  a  select  body  of 
men,  consisting  generally  of  the  grena¬ 
diers,  who  first  enter  the  breach,  See. 

STORY,  history;  account  of  things 
past.  Hence  to  be  famed  in  story, 
also  small  tale,  petty  narrative;  idle 
or  trifling  tale;  also  a  deviation  from 
the  truth. 

Long Story,  a  tedious  recital  of 
any  thing;  a  minute  description,  &c. 
Such  as  military  men,  especially  at 
their  table  or  mess,  consider  intole¬ 
rable. 

Story,  ( histoire ,  Fr.)  from  the 
Italian  word  storia,  account  of  any 
thing.  Hence  men  who  are  famed  in 
naval  or  military  story. 

STOUT,  brave,  bold,  determined, 
not  to  be  dismayed. 

A  Stout  commander,  (hierogly¬ 
phic)  was  represented  by  a  lion,  which 
is  a  creature  bold,  courageous,  strong, 
and  terrible  to  all  other  animals. 

STOVE,  a  hot-house;  a  place  ar¬ 
tificially  made  warm  ;  a  place  in  which 
fire  is  made,  and  by  which  heat  is 
communicated.  Palladio  has  observ¬ 
ed,  that  the  ancients  used  to  warm 
their  rooms  by  certain  secret  pipes, 
which  came  through  the  walls,  con¬ 
veying  heat  to  several  parts  of  the 
house,  from  one  common  furnace. 

W  hether  this  were  a  common  custom, 
says  Sir Henry  Wootton,  or  a  curiosity, 
we  cannot  determine ;  but  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly,  both  for  profit  and  use,  far  be¬ 
yond  the  German  mode. 
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STRAGG LERS,  men  who  wander 
from  the  line  of  march.  It  is  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  rear-guard  to  pick  up  all 
stragglers,  &c. 

STRAIGHT,  in  horsemanship,  to 
part  or  go  straight,  or  right  out,  is  to 
go  upon  a  tread,  traced  in  a  straight 
line. 

STRAINS  See  Sprain. 

STRAIT,  with  bricklayers,  a  term 
used  for  half,  or  more  or  less  than  half 
of  a  tile. 

STRANGLES,  a  disease  in  a 
horse’s  throat,  proceeding  from  some 
choleric  or  bloody  fluxion,  which  is¬ 
sues  out  of  the  branches  of  the  throat 
veins,  into  those  parts,  and  there  causes 
a  violent  inflammation.  It  engenders 
a  hard  swelling  between  the  horse’s 
chaps,  upon  the  roots  of  his  tongue, 
and  about  his  throat,  which  swelling, 
if  not  prevented,  will  stop  his  wind 
pipe,  and  so  strangle  or  choak  him. 
STRANGURY,  )  a  distemper 
STR ANGULLION,  \  in  horses, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  horse’s 
having  an  inclination  to  stale  often, 
and  yet  voiding  only  a  few  drops. 

STRAP,  a  narrow  long  slip  of  cloth 
or  leather.  It  is  directed,  that  every 
recruit  shall,  on  his  final  approval,  be 
provided  with  straps  for  his  coat,  the 
amount  of  which,  namely  2s.  4d.  is  to 
be  stopped  out  of  his  bounty. 

Strap,  a  strap  made  of  worsted, 
silk,  gold,  or  silver,  which  is  worn  up¬ 
on  the  shoulder  that  has  no  epaulette. 
The  French  call  it  conire  epaulette. 

Strap,  a  piece  of  round  leather, 
which  is  attached  to  the  martingale, 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  a  horse’s 
head. 

Coin  Strap,  a  strap  which  was 
formerly  used  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  the  coins  or  wedges  in  a  gun  or 
limber  carriage.  Not  known  in  the 
present  service. 

Lashing  Strap,  a  leather  strap  for 
the  purpose  of  lashing  on  side-arms, 
and  intrenching  tools,  on  the  gun  and 
limber  carriages. 

Muzzle  Strap,  a  leather  strap  ap¬ 
plied  round  the  muzzle  cap  to  secure 
it  to  the  gun. 

STRAPONTIN,  Fr.  a  sort  of  ham¬ 
mock  which  is  used  in  hot  countries, 
&c.  See  Hammock. 

STRAPPADO,  (estrapade,  Fr.)  a 
punishment  sometimes  inflicted  upon 
foreign  soldiers,  by  hoisting  them  up 
6  P  2 
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■wifh  their  arms  tied  behind  them ;  and 
then  suddenly  letting  them  down  with¬ 
in  a  certain  distance  of  the  earth. 

.S/acA-STH  A IMMNG,  a  term  in  com¬ 
mon  usage  among  several  regiments  of 
the  line,  to  express  their  being  upon 
fatigue  duty. 

S  TRAPS  of  a  saddle,  are  small  lea¬ 
ther  straps,  nailed  to  the  bows  of  the 
saddle,  with  which  the  girths  are  made 
fast  to  the  saddle. 

STRATAGEM,  in  war,  any  scheme 
or  plan  for  the  deceiving  and  surpris¬ 
ing  an  army,  or  any  body  of  men.  bee 
Surprise. 

Stratagems  of  war,  ( sfrataghnes 
do  guerre,  IT.)  certain  feints  which 
are  resorted  to  by  able  generals,  k c.  to 
cover  their  real  designs  during  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  a  campaign.  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  on  this 
head,  as  every  general,  according  to 
the  capacitv  and  activity  ot  his  mind, 
makes  use  of  the  various  means  and 
expedients  which  grow  out  ot  times, 
circumstances,  ami  occasions.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  all 
sorts  of  stratagems,  (even  those  which 
are  connected  with  treachery,)  may  be 
adopted  tor  the  accomplishment  of 
any  design.  This  maxim  is,  however, 
strongly  combated  against  by  those 
who  have  written  upon  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions.  Probity,  in  fact,  and  elevation 
of  mind,  (which  are  superior  to  the 
pitiful  measures  of  treacherous  atfiha- 
tion,  or  intercourse),  should  always 
bear  the  ascendancy  in  human  actions. 
There  are  stratagems  which  may  be 
practised  and  carried  on,  without  the 
least  deviation  from  honour  and  good 
faith.  Many  distinguished  generals 
have  had  recourse  to  these;  but  none 
ever  succeeded  so  well  as  Hannibal. 
Wishing  to  cross  the  river  Rhone,  and 
being  in  want  of  almost  every  article, 
that  was  necessary  to  eflect  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  Who 
was  diligently  watching  h’.s  motions, 
he  caused  him  to  imagine,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  keep  the  ground  he 
occupied.  He  ordered  large  fires  to 
be  lighted  up  in  different  quarters  ofhis 
camp,  and  directed  some  of  his  troops 
to  snout  and  make  loud  noises,  as  if 
i  hey  were  perfectly  stationary.  Dur- 
ing'this  apparent  slate  of  inactivity,  he 
broke  up  his  camp,  marched  along 
the  liver's  side,  and  crossed  it  ata  place 
where  it  was  lead  expected  he  wouid 
piake  the  attempt. 
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Among  other  good  qualities,  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  in  an  able 
general,  that  of  knowing  how  to  con¬ 
ceal  a  projected  inarch,  and  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  motion  of  an  enemy,  is  not 
the  least  important. 

The  army  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  having  laid 
siege  to  Brissack  in  1633,  the  Impe¬ 
rialists  went  to  the  relief  of  that  place. 
The  Duke,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  their  approach,  instantly  marched 
against  them,  with  a  body  ot  forces 
composed  of  Swedes  and  french  allies. 
The  Imperialits,  who  had  advanced  by 
rapid  marches,  had  gained  possession 
of  an  eminence,  by  means  of  which 
they7  would  have  enjoyed  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  local  superiority,  had  not  the 
Count  de  Guf-briant,  who  was  then  a 
lieutenant-general  in  the  Swedish  ser¬ 
vice,  suggested  a  stratagem  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  The  following  plau  was 
consequently  adopted,  and  it  succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  full  extent  of  his  design. 

'The  drums  and  trumpets  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  corps  were  collected  together, 
and  stationed  in  a  neighbouring  wood, 
so  as  to  draw  the  enemy’s  force  and 
attention  from  the  quarter  proposed  to 
be  carried.  Ihe  Imperialits  being  na¬ 
turally  led  to  believe,  from  the  noise 
and  concurrence  of  so  many  military 
instruments  hat  they  were  going  to 
be  attacked  from  that  quarter,  beat  to 
arms,  and  left  their  position  in  com¬ 
plete  order  ot  battle.  1  hey  had  scarce¬ 
ly  quitted  the  eminence,  before  the 
Duke  of  baxe  Weimar  appeared  in 
their  rear,  took  possession  ot  the  ground 
which  they  had  so  imprudently  aban¬ 
doned,  and  became  master  ot  all  the 
advantages  which  his  enemy  would 
otherwise  have  enjoyed. — An  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  this  ingenious  manoeuvre 
may  be  found  in  the  History  of  Le 
M  a  redial  de  Guebriaut. 

Stratagems  of  this  description  have 
been  frequently  used  by  the  french 
during  the  late  war,  particularly  in 
Italy.  Stratagems,  in  fact,  constitute 
one  of  the  principal  branches  in  the  art 
of  war.  They  have  been  practised  in 
all  ages  bv  the  most  able  generals,  and 
have  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
their  military  reputation.  \  irgil,  in 
his  vEneid,  Book  11.  says: — 

Dolus  an  airtus  qnis  in  haste  requiral. 

The  history  of  F  rance  abounds  with 
instances,  in  which  stratagems  of  every 
kinJ  Jiave  been  successfully  practised, 
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It  seems  the  peculiar  talent  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  country  to  derive  ad¬ 
vantages  from  well  concerted  feints, 
&c.  in  war,  and  to  secure  their  victo¬ 
ries  more  by  science  than  by  down¬ 
right  hardihood.  Nevertheless,  far  be 
it  from  us  to  detract  from  the  latter. 
Modern  Frenchmen,  as  soldiers,  seem 
to  have  acquired,  or  to  have  had  wa¬ 
kened  in  them,  on  shore,  the  courage 
and  perseverance  which  are  so  remark¬ 
ably  conspicuous  amongst  us  at  sea. 
Perhaps  it  is  out  of  the  natural  course  of 
things,  that  they  should  ever  reach  the 
naval  excellence  by  which  this  country 
is  so  singularly  distinguished ;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  equally  ordained,  that  we 
should  never  be  the  first  in  military 
knowledge.  France  and  England  un¬ 
questionably  hold  between  them  the 
destinies  of  Europe,  and  of  the  three 
other  quarters  of  the  globe:  France  by 
the  natural  advantages  of  her  continen¬ 
tal  position,  added  to  a  predilection 
for  arms,  which  is  manifest  throughout 
her  population;  and  England  by  its 
insular  situation,  rendered,  as  it  were, 
impregnable,  by  an  innate  courage, 
and  unrivalled  aptitude  at  sea.  Time 
alone,  and  the  experience  of  facts, 
must  hereafter  determine  how  far  ei¬ 
ther  nation  will  be  benefited  by  a  de¬ 
viation  from  the  primary  advantages 
which  nature  furnishes  to  each.  For  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  true 
element,  in  which  a  Frenchman  seems 
calculated  to  act,  is  on  shore,  or  within 
the  guardian  range  of  his  artillery  and 
fire-arms ;  and  that  an  Englishman, 
though  far  from  being  wholly  out  of 
his  element  on  land  service,  is  tho¬ 
roughly  himself  at  sea.  From  the  in¬ 
crease  of  our  foreign  possessions,  but 
most  especially  from  the  extent  of  our 
territories  in  India,  and  the  armed 
state  of  Europe,  it  has  been  found  ex¬ 
pedient  to  enlarge  the  scale  of  our  mi¬ 
litary  establishments,  in  proportion  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  very  desultory  ser¬ 
vice  abroad,  and  a  possible  necessity 
at  home  for  military  operations.  With¬ 
out,  therefore,  entering  into  the  policy 
of  either  country,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  ooserving,  that  as  we 
have  an  army,  it  behoves  every  effi¬ 
cient  character  belonging  to  that  army, 
to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  and  to  study  the  nice  shades 
of  an  art  which,  of  all  others,  has  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  fixed  and  immutable, 
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under  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
apparent  casualty.  It  has  been  wisely 
observed  by  a  French  writer,  under  the 
article  of  stratagemes  de  guerre,  that 
a  chief,  who  is  defeated  in  a  general 
action,  will  sometimes  attribute  his  fai¬ 
lure  to  fortune,  although  it  be  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged,  that  chance,  or 
fortune  has  a  very  trifling  share  in 
pitched  battles,  while  art  and  science 
regulate  the  different  movements,  and 
finally  determine  their  issue.  Who¬ 
ever,  therefore,  suffers  himself  to  be 
surprised  by  his  enemy,  cannot  be 
said  to  stand  wholly  exculpated  from 
ignorance,  or  neglect,  since  it  must 
have  been  in  his  power  to  have  avoid¬ 
ed  the  snares  laid  for  him,  by  means 
of  vigilant  spies,  and  unremitting  at¬ 
tention.  This  remark  appears  to  us, 
not  only  to  be  generally  correct ;  but 
it  seems  more  immediately  applicable 
to  all  generals  that  have  secret  service 
money  at  command.  The  influence  of 
that  commodity,  (upon  which  no  em¬ 
bargo  can  be  laid)  will  be  felt  in  every 
garrison  town,  or  sea-port;  and  those 
who  have  the  management  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  purse,  must  be  dull  indeed,  if  they 
do  not  feel  their  way  into  the  secret 
preparations  of  an  enemy,  before  they 
hazard  an  attack  against  him.  Of  a 
deficiency  on  this  ground,  we  haf’e 
had  melancholy  proofs  both  in  Spain 
and  Holland,  particularly  at  Walche- 
ren  in  1  809. 

Besides  the  differentstratagems,  whch 
may  be  used  by  an  able  general,  to 
bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  an  army,  by  leading  it  into 
an  ambuscade,  there  are  various  ones 
which  may  be  practised  against  a  for¬ 
tified  place.  To  effect  the  latter  pur¬ 
pose,  you  may  contrive  to  get  soldiers, 
in  disguise,  through  the  gates  at  un¬ 
guarded  hours;  to  introduce  them 
through  subterraneous  passages,  or  by 
any  other  means  that  may  offer.  Be¬ 
fore  any  attempt  of  this  sort  is  made, 
every  part  of  the  fortifications  should 
be  narrowly  reconnoitred,  and  as  much 
knowledge  be  obtained  of  the  interior 
situation  of  the  place  as  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  means  of  good  spies,  or  from 
deserters.  You  must,  above  all  things, 
be  well  assured,  that  the  garrison  is 
relaxed  in  duty;  that  the  different 
guards  are  negligently  attended  to ; 
that  the  soldiers  who  compose  them 
are  in  thehabitsof  drinking,  or  gaming, 
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that  their  officers  neglect  their  rounds, 
or  go  them  without  system,  or  regula¬ 
rity;  that  the  gates  are  ill  guarded, 
and  the  avenues  to  them  ill  watched ; 
-and  that  there  are  certain  places,  or 
entrances,  which  are  not  watched  at 
all;  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sur¬ 
prise  any  place,  that  has  been  regularly 
fortified,  while  the  garrison  does  its 
duty. 

If  it  should  appear  practicable  to 
surprise  a  town,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  negligence  of  the  sentries,  &c. 
at  some  particular  gate,  previous  means 
must  be  adopted  to  introduce  some 
soldiers  dressed  like  market  women, 
or  in  the  garb  of  some  religious  order. 
You  may  then  contrive  to  get  a  wagon 
or  cart,  (seemingly  loaded  with  hay  or 
straw,  but  with  soldiers  concealed* be¬ 
neath  it.)  so  placed  in  the  entrance  of 
thegatethatitwill  serve  as  an  obstacle 
when  it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
shut  it.  In  order  to  do  this  effectually, 
let  a  pin  be  taken  out,  so  that  the 
wheel  comes  off,  or  the  axle-tree  gets 
broken.  Tire  instant  this  is  done,  the 
soldiers,  who  had  entered  the  town  in 
disguise,  must  join  the  drivers,  the  men 
that  have  been  concealed  in  the  wagon 
will  then  leap  out,  and  the  whole 
must  rush  upon  the  port-guard.  While 
this  happens,  the  troops  that  have  been 
placed  in  ambush  round  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  will  advance  with  promptitude 
and  firmness,  and  endeavour  to  get 
possession  of  the  town  before  a  suffi¬ 
cient  force  can  be  collected  to  repel 
the  attack.  In  the  year  1789,  a  rabble 
from  Courtrav  took  advantage  of  the 
carelessness  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
who  were  in  garrison  at  Gaud,  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  by  seizing  upon  the  gate  and 
port-guard,  brought  about  a  tempo¬ 
rary  rebellion  in  the  country.  The 
author  of  this  compilation  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  to  the  consequent  effects  of 
this  coup  de  main;  and  he  is  fully 
persuaded  that  Antwerp  might  have 
been  taken  in  1809,  by  a  prompt  and 
vigorous  approach.  This,  indeed,  was 
done  without  stratagem;  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  proves,  that  when  the  sen¬ 
tries  of  a  fortified  place  are  negli¬ 
gent  in  their  duty,  a  surprise  is  al¬ 
ways  practicable.  We  are  precluded, 
by  the  limits  of  our  undertaking,  from 
going  more  fully  into  this  important 
branch  of  military  science.  Several 
treatises  have  been  written  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  Among  others  one  appeared  in 
1756,  intituled,  Stralag'enies  de  guerre, 
illustrating,  from  history,  the  various 
stratagems  which  had  been  practised 
by  some  of  the  ablest  generals,  during 
a  long  period  of  time,  down  to  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Carlet  de  la  Rosiere; 
an  officer  in  the  French  service,  and 
acting  engineer  in  the  isles  of  France 
and  Bourbon.  It  contains  much  curious 
matter. 

Stratagem  and  force  united. 
Count  Turpin,  page  43,  vol.  I.  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Art  of  War,  judiciously 
remarks,  that  when  an  enemy,  superior 
in  force,  is  in  possession  of  a  pass, 
from  which  he  cannot  be  dislodged  but 
by  art,  stratagem  and  force  should  be 
blended  together  as  often  as  possible. 
Onozander,  the  Greek  general,  set  fire 
to  a  wood  which  was  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  in  the  enemy’s  possession, 
and  which  he  wanted  to  go  over ;  the 
flames  and  smoke  forced  the  enemy  to 
abandon  it,  and  leave  the  passage  free 
for  him. 

STRATEGICALLY,  according  to 
the  principles  of  strategy  ;  done  out  of 
sight  of  an  enemy. 

STRATEGICS  and  Tactics.  Mr.  C. 
Malorti  de  Martemont  in  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  work  entituled  the  Modern 
System  of  war,  has  defined  these  terms 
in  the  following  manner. 

“  I  define  strategics,  the  science  of 
the  movements  in  war  of  two  armies, 
out  of  the  visual  circle  of  each  other; 
or,  if  better  liked,  out  of  cannon 
reach. 

“  Tactics  are  the  science  of  the  move¬ 
ments  made  within  sight  of  the  enemy, 
and  within  reach  of  his  artillery. 

“  The  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  pre¬ 
fer  the  reach  of  cannon  to  that  of 
sight,  for  the  bounds  within  which  the 
movements  of  war  cease  to  be  stra¬ 
tegics  and  become  tactics.  But  were 
I  to  decide  for  one  of  them,  I  should 
adopt  the  reach  of  sight;  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reason :  that  deploying  columns 
in  order  of  battle,  is  an  operation  of 
tactics;  yet,  it  is  generally  done  out 
of  cannon  reach.  At  Rosbach,  to  be 
sure,  it  was  not  so,  but  what  was  the 
consequence  ?”  p  87. 

STRATA  R1THM  O  M  ET  R  Y.  In 
war,  the  art  of  drawing  up  an  army, 
or  any  part  of  it,  in  any  given  geome¬ 
trical  figure;  and  of  expressing  the 
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number  of  men  contained  in  such  a 
figure,  as  they  stand  in  order  of  battle, 
either  at  hand,  or  at  any  distance  as¬ 
signed. 

STRATEGY,  ( strategic ,  Fr.)  Stra¬ 
tegy  differs  materially  from  tactic ;  the 
latter  belonging  only  to  the  mechanical 
movement  of  bodies,  set  in  motion  by 
the  former.  One  is,  in  fact,  the  soul, 
the  other,  the  mere  body  of  military 
science.  In  a  most  excellent  publica¬ 
tion,  entitled  Idees  Raisotmees  sur  un 
Systhne  General,  Sic.  pour  etudier  la 
Science  de  la  Guerre,  Sic.  by  Nockhern 
de  Schorn,  we  find  the  following  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  term;  and  as  it  does 
not  exist  in  any  of  our  English  lexico¬ 
graphers,  we  presume  the  extract  must 
be  particularly  gratifying  to  the  intel¬ 
ligent  officer.  In  page  198,  Troisieme 
Partie,  Sixieme  Chapitre,  Sixieme  ta¬ 
ble  Mithodique,  our  author  thus  con¬ 
tinues: — 

“  We  are  at  length  got  to  the  sixth 
integral  part  of  military  knowledge, 
which  is  termed  strategie,  or  the  art  of 
knowing  how  to  command,  and  how  to 
conduct  the  different  operationsof war: 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
strategos,  which  signifies  chief,  or  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  army.  The  term  general 
or  chief  conveys  the  same  meaning,  in¬ 
deed,  that  constitutes  the  word"  uni¬ 
versal,  and  points  out  an  officer  of  su¬ 
perior  rank,  whose  mind  is  well  stored 
with  military  theory,  and  who  can 
practically  lead  into  active  service,  all 
the  different  arms,  or  component  bo¬ 
dies  belonging  to  war;  such  as  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery.  This  definition 
clearly  points  out  the  impropriety  of 
confining  the  terms  general,  lieutenant- 
general,  and  major-general,  to  any 
particular  body  of  armed  men:  for 
what  is  a  general,  whose  skill  consists 
in  being  able  to  manage  a  body  of  ca¬ 
valry,  or  of  infantry  only,  without 
knowing  how  to  conduct  others?  A 
general,  whether  he  be  commander  in 
chief,  or  be  acting  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  to  him,  ought  to  know  ca¬ 
valry,  infantry,  and  artillery  move¬ 
ments,  and  possesses  all  the  branches 
of  military  science. 

Nor  are  these  observations  confined 
to  the  generals  and  superior  officers  of 
armies :  subaltern  officers  should  be, 
more,  or  less,  versed  in  the  science  of 
knowing  how  to  conduct  men  into  ac¬ 
tion,  and  to  combine  the  different 
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operations  of  war;  particularly  so,  if 
their  natural  ambition  should  lead  them 
to  aspire  to  the  highest  posts  of  mili¬ 
tary  preferment. 

Strategy,  or  the  knowledge  of  com¬ 
manding  armies,  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts;  one  comprehending  the 
higher,  and  the  other  embracing  the 
lower  branches  of  the  art.  The  first 
embraces  all  that  a  commander  in 
chief,  and  all  that  his  subordinate  ge¬ 
nerals  should  be  acquainted  with;  and 
the  second,  (which  may  also  be  called 
la  petite  guerre,  being  the  diminutive 
of  the  first,)  appertains  to  the  staff, 
and  to  a  certain  proportion  of  subal¬ 
tern  officers. 

To  be  adequate  to  a  chief  command, 
it  is  necessary,  that  the  person,  so  se¬ 
lected,  should  possess  extraordinary 
talents,  and  not  only  be  master  of  all 
the  theory  of  war,  but  likewise  know, 
from  practice  and  experience,  every 
species  of  military  operation.  He 
should,  in  fact,  to  refer  to  one  of  our 
own  articles,  (vide  Mind)  be  gifted 
with  a  military  mind. 

In  order  to  obtain  all  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  study,  (for  natural  genius 
must  supply  a  very  large  proportion,) 
the  intelligent  officer  will  first  fix  upon 
a  distinct  and  clear  idea  of  the  part 
he  means  to  investigate.  From  one  idea 
he  will  gradually  proceed  to  another  ; 
and  when  the  whole  system  has  thus 
been  progressively  touched  upon,  he 
will  take  an  analytical  view  of  the  se¬ 
veral  component  parts;  examine  them 
together ;  weigh  their  relative  points, 
and  then  look  into  the  different  au- 
thors  that  have  written  upon  this  vast 
and  complicated  subject.  He  will  pe¬ 
ruse  what  relates  to  the  first  branch,  or 
la  grande  strategic,  in  the  following 
works : — 

1.  Les  Memoires  de  Montecuculi. 

2.  L’Esprit  de  Folard. 

3.  Art  de  la  Guerre,  par  leMarechal 

de  Puis6gur. 

4.  Les  Reveries  du  Marechal  de 

Saxe. 

5.  L’Essai  sur  I’litat  de  la  Guerre, 

par  Turpin. 

6.  Les  Instructions  du  Roi  de  Prusse. 

7.  LesCourset  leTraite  deTactique, 

par  Joly  de  Mezeroy. 

8.  Theorie  de  la  Guerre  par  le 
mime. 

9.  Pens6es  sur  la  Tactique  et  la 
Strategic,  par  M.  de  Sylva. 
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10.  L’Essai  general  deTactique,  par 
M.  Guibert. 

The  best  writings  on  what  is  called 
La  P elite  Slrategie;  or  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  art  of  war ;  are 

1.  Le  Premier  Jivre  du  1  tome,  et 
le  cinquieme  livredu  2  tome,  de  L’Art 
de  la  Guerre,  par  M.  Turpin. 

This  work  has  been  translated  by 
Captain  Otway. 

2.  Le  Traite  sur  la  Petite  Guerre, 
par  Grand  Maison. 

3.  Le  Partisan,  par  Jenny. 

4.  Principes  sur  la  Petite  Guerre: 
Ouvrage  ajoute  aux  instructionsdu  Roi 
de  Prtisse. 

5.  La  Petite  Guerre,  par  M.  le  Capt. 
Knock. 

6.  Sentimens  d’un  Officier  Hessois; 
sur  l’art  de  conduireles  detachemens  a 
la  guerre. 

7.  Le  Chasseur  a  la  Guerre,  ou  du  t 
service  des  troupes  legeres. 

8.  Observations  sur  le  Service  de 
Cavalerie  a  la  Guerre,  par  le  Chevalier 
de  Slionacken. 

Although  these  celebrated  writers 
ought  to  be  considered  by  every  young 
officer  as  the  oracles  of  his  profession, 
he  must,  nevertheless,  guard  his  mind 
against  that  fatal  persuasion,  which 
might  lull  it  into  a  belief,  that  nothing 
more  is  required  than  to  peruse  and 
to  digest  their  rules  and  regulat'ons. 
When  he  has  made  himself  completely 
master  of  their  thoughts,  ire  must  en¬ 
deavour  to  identify  himself,  as  it  were, 
with  the  authors  and  the  generals  them¬ 
selves.  By  this  method  he  will  pro¬ 
bably  hit  upon  some  of  those  hidden 
truths  in  military  science,  from  which 
many  secondary  ones  are  drawn;  and 
in  contemplating  the  commentaries, 
&c.  of  great  generals,  he  will  discover, 
that  they  knew  well  how  to  calculate 
dangers,  to  appreciate  probabilities, 
and  by  occasionally  deviating  from  or¬ 
dinary  rules  and  prescribed  principle-., 
how  to  move  in  untrodden  paths,  and 
to  obtain  signal  advantages,  where,  to 
superficial  minds,  nothing  but  despe- 
rate  hazard  and  destruction  appeared 

STR  ATOG  R  A  PH  Y ,  ( stratographie , 
Fr.)  the  description  and  detail  of  all 
that  belongs  to  an  army  ;  of  the  dres=, 
arms,  &c.  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  the 
manner  of  encamping,  fee.  Yegetius 
has  given  the  stratograpiiy  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

STRATOR.  Among  the  ancient 
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Romans,  slrator  signified  an  officer,  be* 
longing  to  the  army,  whose  duty  was 
to  take  care  of  the  military  roads;  to 
see  that  all  obstacles  to  the  ready 
movement  of  troops,  were  taken  away; 
to  level  heights,  throw  bridges  over  ri¬ 
vers,  cut  down  woods,  and  to  execute 
all  the  orders  which  tended  towards 
facilitating  the  march  of  an  army. 

STR  A  W.  ■  According  to  the  regula¬ 
tions,  published  by  authority  in  1799, 
relative  to  the  forage,  &c.  which  troops 
are  to  receive  in  the  home  encamp¬ 
ments,  it  is  directed  that  straw  is  to  be 
allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  truss  of  36 
pounds  to  each  paillasse  for  two  men, 
being  a  full  bedding ;  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  sixteen  day’s  to  be  refreshed 
with  half  a  truss  to  each  paillasse;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  32  days  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  fresh  bedding  of  one 
truss  is  to  be  given,  and  so  on  every 
succeeding  period  of  sixteen  and  thirty- 
two  days. 

For  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  the 
straw  is  to  be  changed  as  often  as  it 
may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Two  trusses  per  troop,  or  company 
are  to  be  allowed  for  batmen,  or  ser¬ 
vants,  not  soldiers;  and  three  trusses 
per  troop,  or  company  for  the  washer¬ 
women,  lo  be  changed  every  sixteen 
days,  not  having  paillasses. 

Thirty  trusses  of  straw  per  troop,  or 
company,  are  allowed  on  first  taking 
the  field  for  thatching  the  women's 
huts. 

Regiments,  not  having  paillasses ,  are 
allowed  straw  at  the  following  rates: — 

On  taking  the  field,  two  trusses  of  36 
pounds  each  to  every  five  men,  at  the 
end  of  eight  days  to  be  refreshed  by 
one  truss,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  days 
more  to  be  refreshed  again  by  the  same 
quantity.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four 
da\  s  the  whole  to  be  removed,  and  an 
entire  new  bedding  to  be  given,  and 
refreshed  as  before,  viz.  two  trusses 
for  every  five  men. 

Four  pounds  of  straw  are  to  be  added 
to  the  ration  forage  for  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  horses  only. 

Six  pounds  of  straw  are  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  general  officers  and  staff, 
in  addition  to  the  prescribed  ration  of 
forage. 

The  straw  which  is  allowed  to  ca¬ 
valry  regiments  for  the  bedding  of 
their  horses,  is  called  long  forage. 

lor  Straw,  a  word  of  command 
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to  dismiss  dragoons  when  they  have 
grounded  their  arms,  so  that  they  may 
be  ready  on  the  first  signal  given. 
The  French  say — a  la  Paille.  See 
Paille. 

STREAKS,  the  iron  bands  on  the 
outside  of  the  wheel  to  bind  the  fellies 
strongly  together. 

Streak  nails,  are  those  driven 
through  the  streaks  into  the  fellies. 

STREET.  See  Encampment. 

St r EET-y?r/’//^".  See  Firing. 

STRELITZ,  a  Russian  word,  whose 
plural  number  is  strelitzy,  derived  from 
strelai,  an  arrow,  in  the  same  lan¬ 
guage.  An  ancient  militia,  which  was 
formerly  kept  in  pay  among  the  Mus¬ 
covites,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  in 
time  of  war,  was  so  called.  The  men 
who  composed  it  always  served  on  foot, 
and  were  originally  armed,  as  their 
name  indicates,  with  bows  and  arrows. 
They  afterwards  received  musquets,  or 
firelocks,  and  laid  aside  the  bow  and 
arrow.  The  rest  of  the  Russian  army, 
which  was  only  called  together  in  cases 
of  emergency,  retained  the  bows,  ar¬ 
rows,  and  lances;  with  which  each 
soldier  armed  himself,  according  to  his 
own  particular  whim  or  notion. 

In  the  remote  periods  of  the  Russian 
empire,  the  strelitzy  were  the  only  re¬ 
gular  body  of  troops  that  formed  any 
part  of  the  standing  army  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  It  consisted  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  thousand  men,  who  enjoyed  a 
multiplicity  of  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties,  and  were  quartered  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Moscow,  which  is  still 
called  strelitzkaia  slaboda.  From  the 
latitude  allowed  them,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  indulgences  which  these  soldiers 
enjoyed,  they  might  well  be  compared 
to  the  Praetorian  bands  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors,  and,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  Janizaries  of  Constantinople. 
They  frequently  mutinied,  like  the 
latter,  and  interfered  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs.  Their  last  re¬ 
volt,  however,  was  fatal  to  them.  It 
happened  in  1698,  during  the  absence 
of  the  Czar  Peter  I.  who  on  his  re¬ 
turn  into  Russia,  broke  the  whole 
corps,  erased  its  name  from  the  list  of 
military  establishments,  and  put  his 
troops  upon  the  same  footing  that 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe  were. 

The  established  pay  of  a  strelitz  was 
seven  rubles,  and  twelve  comb  and 
bushels  of  corn,  every  year. 
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Corn,  even  in  these  days,  is  given  aa 
a  necessary  ration  to  a  Russian  soldier, 
which  he  bakes  or  roasts  upon  thin 
plates  of  iron,  and  then  reduces  to  meal, 
making  therewith  a  sort  of  dough, 
called  toloqueno.  Every  man  always 
carries  a  good  portion  of  this  subsis¬ 
tence  about  him,  to  which  he  adds  a 
small  cruet  of  vinegar.  By  soaking 
this  meal  in  water  mixed  with  a  little 
vinegar,  he  contrives  to  make  a  sort  of 
soup  or  broth,  which  the  Russians, 
who  are  fond  of  acids,  find  extremely 
palatable ;  and  by  giving  it  the  consis* 
tency  of  dough,  it  serves  for  bread  and 
meat.  When  the  Russian  soldier  can 
procure  a  few  greens,  such  as  cabbage. 
Sec.  to  mix  with  his  toloqueno ,  he 
makes  a  complete  meal,  which  he  calls 
chety.  A  tcharotcheka ,  or  small  glass 
of  brandy,  makes  up  the  measure  of  a 
full  repast.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  wrhere  soldiers  can  be  brought  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature  in  this 
economical  manner,  great  advantages 
must  be  derived,  especially  in  long 
marches  through  an  uncultivated,  or 
desert  country.  We  cannot,  however, 
recommend  its  adoption,  except  in  ca¬ 
ses  of  urgent  necessity,  and  on  services 
where  there  might  be  a  possibility  of 
absolute  want,  from  the  destruction, 
or  poverty,  of  a  country  into  which  an 
army  marches.  The  fare  itself  is  not 
calculated  to  add  vigour  and  activity 
to  the  body,  or  to  keep  alive  that 
promptitude  and  lire  which  are  requi¬ 
red  in  military  operations. 

STRENGTH.  This  word  may  be 
variously  understood  in  military  mat¬ 
ters,  viz. 

Strength,  fortification;  fortress; 
strong  hold.  It  likewise  signifies  arma¬ 
ment;  power;  force.  In  all  returns 
which  are  made  of  corps,  strength  im¬ 
plies  the  number  of  men  that  are  borne 
upon  the  establishment,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  effective  force,  which  means 
the  number  fit  for  service.  Hence  the 
strength  of  a  battalion,  troop,  or  com¬ 
pany,  &c. — The  allowance  for  the  re¬ 
pair  of  arms,  & c.  is  issued  according 
to  the  return  which  is  made,  not  of  the 
effective  force,  but  of  the  established 
strength  of  a  troop  or  company.  This, 
however,  must  be  considered  as  a  tres¬ 
pass  againstpub'ic  economy,  and  ought 
to  be  remedied  on  the  solid  principle, 
that  they  who  neglect  small  eirors,  will 
soon  fall  into  great  faults. 
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To  be  returned,  upon  the  Strength ' 
of  a  corps,  to  stand  upon  the  general  or 
regimental  report  as  actually  present 
with  the  regiment,  in  contradistinction 
to  absent  on  leave,  or  otherwise. 

STR  HE,  in  ancient  architecture,  are 
the  lists,  fillets  or  rays  which  separate 
«  the  flutings  of  columns. 

STRIDORD,  Fr.  a  marine  term 
signifying  starboard. 

STRICT,  exact,  severe,  rigorous; 
the  contrary  to  mild,  indulgent.  Hence 
a  strict  officer.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  bad  sense,  to  signify  a  petulant, 
troublesome  commander. 

STRICTURE,  in  the  common  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  term,  means  a  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  par¬ 
tially  obstructing,  or  rendering  it  whol¬ 
ly  impervious,  to  the  passage  either  of 
a  bougie,  or  of  the  urine.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  stricture,  the  permanent, 
and  ti\Qspas7tiodic;  and  the  narrowness 
may  occupy  either  a  great  length  of 
the  passage,  or  not  extend  farther  than 
a  mere  ridge  or  sharp  circular  projec¬ 
tion  in  the  tube,  as  if  it  were  produced 
by  a  packthread  bound  tightly  round 
it:  or  the  projecting  ridge  will  some¬ 
times  be  partial,  that  is,  will  not  make 
the  complete  circle,  but  be  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  urethra,  and  forming  a 
semicircular  projection  within  it,  will 
dam  up  one'halfof  its  capacity:  and 
either  of  these  obstructions  may  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  great  deal  of  thickening 
flexion,  or  tortuosity  of  the  canal, 
which,  from  neglect,  will  increase  so 
much  as  to  render  the  tube  (naturally 
but  slightly  curved,  and  patulous)  ob¬ 
structed  and  convoluted  like  a  cork¬ 
screw. 

The  writer  of  this  article  observes, 
that  when  he  was  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  guards,  and  since  he  has  resigned 
his  military  situation,  he  has  had  a 
variety  of  strictures  and  venereal  cases 
underpins  care,  from  an  idea  many  peo¬ 
ple  entertain  that  a  brigade  of  guards 
in  this  metropolis  must  afford  ample 
scope  for  such  experience.  He  has 
met  with  several,  in  which  narrow¬ 
ness  and  convolutions  have  extended 
lengthwise,  from  the  principal  obstruc¬ 
tion,  the  ridge  or  packthread  strio 
turein  thecenireof  the  narrowness;  and 
when  the  ridge  was  destroyed  by  cau¬ 
stic,  according  to  the  excellent  method 
of  Mr.  Home,  the  narrowne-s  and  con¬ 
volutions  proceeding  from  it  generally 
yielded  to  the  common  bougie. 
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“  The  evils  arising  from  strictures 
form  a  numerous  train  of  distressing 
disorders,  which  are  attended  with 
many  local  and  constitutional  symp¬ 
toms;  for  instance,  when  the  natural 
passage  is  so  obstructed  as  not  lo  al¬ 
low  the  urine  to  pass;  suppression  of 
urine,  and  all  the  disturbances  proceed¬ 
ing  from  such  stoppage  will  be  brought 
on.  This  is  dreadful :  dreadful  in  its 
origin,  in  its  progress,  in  its  effects, 
ami  in  the  expedients  necessary  for  its 
relief;  because  an  operation  no  less 
serious  than  the  puncturing  the  blad¬ 
der,  must,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  resorted  to  without  delay:  for  as 
the  secretion  of  the  urine  is  continually 
going  on,  and  as  the  excretion  cannot 
be  effected,  the  bladder,  which  is  the 
reservoir  of  urine,  will  suffer  so  much 
from  fulness  and  distension,  that  the 
operation  must  be  performed  to  pre¬ 
vent  inflammation  and  sloughing  of 
that  viscus,  and  even  death  itself. 
Sometimes  the  bladder  will  burst  at 
the  affected  part,  that  is,  wherever  the 
slough  may  happen  to  be:  if  at  the 
posterior  and  inferior  part,  the  urine 
will  insinuate  itself  into  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  scrotum,  and  peri¬ 
neum,  and  form  an  urinary  abscess  and 
fistula  in  perinseo;  and  in  this  mode, 
nature,  under  these  circumstances,  will 
find  a  new  cutlet  for  herself:  or  the 
slough  will  open  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  bla*dder  and  the  rectum,  and 
then  the  urine  will  be  discharged  with 
the  stools,  and  the  contents  of  the  rec¬ 
tum  may  get  into  the  bladder,  (a  ter¬ 
rible  disease!)  or  the  urine  will  make 
its  way  anteriorly  from  the  bladder  to 
the  cellular  substance,  between  the  ab¬ 
dominal  muscles;  and  the  urinary  ab¬ 
scess  will  then  point  forwards.  Or  if 
the  bladder  yields  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  its  contents  will  be 
discharged  into  that  cavity,  among 
the  abdominal  viscera,  the  chilopoictic 
organs,  or  organs  of  digestion,  and 
thereby  cause  such  disturbance,  and 
such  a  train  of  symptoms,  as  from 
their  severity  will  prove  fatal.  Or  it 
may  happen  that  the  stoppage  in  the 
natural  channel  may  not  be  so  com¬ 
plete  as  wholly  to  impede  the  passage; 
but  at  the  moment  of  the  preternatural 
distension  of  the  bladder,  when  great 
efforts  are  made  for  its  evacuation,  the 
strictures  may  yield  and  allow  a  little 
urine  to  escape  gultalim,  by  driblets, 
through  the  narrowness,  and  may  so 
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afford  partial  and  temporary  relief; 
but  paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  often 
brought  on  in  these  circumstances  by 
over  distension  of  that  organ,  and  new 
mischiefs  thence  arise.  The  fistula  in 
perineo,  and  other  unnatural  passages 
will  often  heal,  when  the  stricture 
which  led  to  their  formation  is  remo¬ 
ved. 

“The  running  from  the  urethra,  the 
thickening  and  distortion  in  the  canal, 
many  morbid  affections  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  of  the  bladder  itself,  many 
local  irritations  and  constitutional  af¬ 
fections  which  accompany  strictures, 
wili  subside  and  disappear  when  the 
cause  from  which  they  proceeded  is 
removed ;  for  the  law  *  sublata  causa 
tollitur  effectus’  is  universal. 

“  Mr.  Home  adduces  three  cases  of 
hydrocele  cured  by  the  removal  of 
stricture.  And  as  the  thicker  and 
more  glutinous  parts  of  the  urine  will 
be  prevented  by  strictures  from  passing 
away,  we  may  easily  understand  and 
account  for  the  formation  of  calculus 
concretions,  in  the  urethra,  and  even 
of  the  stone  itself,  where  stricture 
exists. 

“  in  short  no  sound  understanding  re¬ 
flecting  how  very  serious  a  part,  these 
diseases  form  of  the  “  thousand  na¬ 
tural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to,”  can 
hesitate  a  moment  in  embracing  the 
very  great  and  essential  relief  which 
surgery  has  the  power  of  affording  in 
these  cases.  Anatomical  knowledge, 
experience,  and  skill  are  nowhere  more 
necessary  than  in  the  management  of  the 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  There 
are  two  modes  of  treating  strictures, 
dilatation  and  caustic.  We  learn  by 
the  bougie  the  situation  and  extent  of 
of  the  stricture;  and  we  ascertain  whe¬ 
ther  the  contraction  is  such  as  would 
he  produced  by  a  packthread  tied 
round  the  canal,  or  whether  it  occupies 
a  considerable  extent  of  the  length  of 
the  passage;  and  from  the  dimension 
of  the  bougie  we  form  our  judgment  of 
the  degree  of  the  existing  stricture. 
The  bougies  act  mechanically,  open 
the  passage  by  dilatation ;  and  in  the 
routine  of  common  practice,  are  used, 
gradually,  from  a  small  to  a  large  size. 
They  certainly  may  succeed  in  disten¬ 
ding  the  canal  to  its  full  capacity, 
though  not  without  considerable  in¬ 
convenience  and  steady  preserverance 
in  their  use.  The  relief  they  afford, 
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however  is  for  the  most  part  only  tem¬ 
porary;  because  the  disorder  returns 
soon  after  the  bournes  are  discontinu¬ 
ed. 

“  The  caustic  is  the  great  remedy  that 
answers  the  purpose  of  effectually  re¬ 
moving  all  obstruction,  for  it  consumes 
the  very  substance  of  the  stricture.  It 
has  seldom  been  known  to  fail ;  and 
when  strictures  are  attended  with  con¬ 
traction  and  distortion  both  before  and 
behind  them  they  will  be  found  to  yield 
to  common  dilatation  as  soon  as  the 
principal  stricture  on  which  they  de¬ 
pended  is  destroyed;  even  in  these 
cases  the  caustic  “  leaves  not  a  wreck 
behind.” 

We  should  deviate  from  our  plan 
were  we  to  enumerate  all  the  various 
causes,  symptoms  and  casualties  that 
occur  in  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
these  and  venereal  disorders.  But  we 
have  thought  proper,  on  account  of 
their  frequency  in  the  army,  to  make 
these  extracts  from  Mr.  Esfe's  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  efficacy  of  baths  in  the 
treatment  of  strictures  and  venereal  dis¬ 
ease,  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  their 
nature,  and  of  the  necessity  of  apply¬ 
ing  for  early  relief. 

STRIGES,  an  ancient  term  for  flu- 
tings. 

To  STRIKE,  this  word  is  variously 
used  in  military  phraseology,  viz. 

To  Strike  at,  to  attack  ;  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  destroy,  directly  or  indirectly. 

To  Strike* q#7,  to  eraze;  to  blot 
out;  as  to  strike  off  the  list  of  the 
army.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
king’s  order. 

To  Strike  a  tent,  in  castrameta- 
tion,  to  loosen  the  cords  of  a  tent 
which  has  been  regularly  pitched,  and 
to  have  it  ready,  in  a  few  minutes,  to 
throw  upon  a  bat-horse,  or  baggage 
wagon. 

To  Strike  terror  into  an  enemy ,  to 
cause  alarm  and  apprehension  in  him; 
to  make  him  dread  the  effects  of  su¬ 
perior  skill  and  valour. 

To  Strike  a  blow,  to  make  some 
decisive  effort. 

To  Strike  the  colours.  This  is  pro¬ 
perly  a  naval  term,  but  it  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  military  matters  on  some  occa¬ 
sions.  Thus  at  the  battle  of  Fonte- 
noy,  when  the  British  had  driven  the 
French  out  of  the  field,  Louis  XV.  who 
was  upon  an  eminence  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  the  dauphin,  and  hjs 
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guards,  &c.  ordered  the  royal  standard 
to  be  struck,  from  a  full  persuasion  that 
the  day  was  lost.  But  the  victory  was 
ultimately  gained  through  the  bravery 
of  the  Irish  Brigade;  and  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  as  in  many  others,  England 
may  be  said  to  have  been  defeated  by 
her  own  flesh  and  blood! 

STRING-Aa//,  in  horses,  an  imper¬ 
fection  which  is  a  sudden  twitching 
or  snatching  up  one  of  the  hinder  legs 
much  higher  than  the  other.  High- 
mettled  horses  are  more  subject  to  tin's 
defect  than  any  other. 

STRIPE.  Dr  Johnson  calls  a  stripe 
a  lineary  variation  of  colour.  Regi¬ 
mental  sword  knots  are  directed  to  be 
made  of  crimson  and  gold  in  stripes. 

STRUCTURE,  ( structure ,  Fr.)  the 
manner  in  which  any  thing  is  built. 
Une  edifice  de  belle  structure,  an  edi¬ 
fice  which  is  built  in  a  handsome  man¬ 
ner. 

To  STRUGGLE  with  or  against, 
to  make  extraordinary  exertions  in  di¬ 
rect  contest  with  an  enemy,  or  against 
superior  forces. 

STUC,  Fr,  stucco;  plaster  of  Paris. 

STUCATEURS,  Fr.  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  at  stucco  work. 

S  FUCCO,  a  sort  of  fine  white  mor¬ 
tar  or  composition,  which  is  made  of 
lime  mixed  with  pounded  marble. 
Jt  is  used  for  the  outward  covering  of 
all  sorts  of  works,  and  when  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  it  has  the  appearance  of  the 
finest  polished  stone, 

STUDENT,  a  person  under  tuition  ; 
one  in  the  daily  habit  of  being  instruct¬ 
ed  in  any  art  or  science;  as  a  student 
of  the  military  college. 

STUFF,  a* word  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woollens,  &c.  and  applied  to 
the  physical  composition  of  men;  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  soldiers ;  hence 
British  seamen  and  soldiers  are  always 
called  excellent  stuff  to  work  upon. 
The  manufacturer,  however,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  the  goodness  of  his  ma¬ 
terials,  owing  principally  to  their  want 
of  military  knowledge.  Marshal  Saxe, 
on  his  death  bed,  is  reported  to  have 
made  the  following  observation  on  be¬ 
ing  shewn  a  representation  of  hell ;  give 
me  French  officers  and  British  soldiers 
and  I  will  storm  that  God  in  all  his 
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STUMBLING,  in  a  horse,  comes 
either  naturally  or  accidentally,  and 
js  j&qown  by  the  sight  or  feeling;  the 
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fore-legs  being  somewhat  straight,  so 
that  he  is  not  able  to  use  his  legs  with 
freedom  and  nimbleness. 

STYLE,  in  chronology,  a  particu¬ 
lar  method  of  reckoning  the  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  or  new  style. 

New  Style,  the  new  computation 
of  time  acording  to  the  settlement  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  (hence  called  the 
Gregorian  style)  which  now  goes  1  1 
days  before  the  old  ;  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  among  those  that  go  by 
the  old  style,  being  the  twelfth  with 
those  who  observe  the  new;  so  that 
their  fixed  festivals  fall  eleven  days 
before  the  other:  this  style  is  used  in 
most  places  beyond  sea,  and  is  now 
used  by  us. 

Old  Style  is  the  computation  of 
time  according  to  the  settlement  of 
Julius  Caesar.  This  style  was  used  in 
England,  and  in  some  other  Protestant 
countries;  but,  for  the  convenience  of 
trade,  kc.  was  altered  by  act  of  par¬ 
liament  in  1752;  so  that  the  new  style 
is  now  almost  universal. 

STYPTIC,  fstyptique,  Fr.)  a  strong 
astringent;  a  liquid  to  stop  the  effu¬ 
sion  of  blood  from  a  wound. 

SUB,  a  familiar  abbreviation  which 
is  used  in  the  British  army  to  signify 
subaltern. 

Sub  -brigadier,  an  officer  in  the 
horse  guards,  who  ranks  as  cornet. 

Sub  -lieutenant,  an  officer  in  the 
royal  regiment  of  artillery  and  fuzi- 
liers,  where  they  have  no  ensigns,  and 
is  the  same  as  second  lieutenant. 

SUBA,  Ind.  a  province. 

SUBADAR,  Ind.  the  governor  of  a 
province.  It  likewise  signifies  a  black 
officer,  who  ranks  as  captain  in  th© 
company’s  troops;  but  ceases  to  have 
any  command  when  a  European  offi¬ 
cer  is  present. 

SUBADARY,  Ind.  the  appointment 
or  office  of  a  subadar. 

SUBALTERNS,  (nfciers  subalter- 
nes,  Fr.)  subaltern  officers.  This  word 
is  used  among  the  French,  a>  with  us, 
to  signify  ail  officers  of  a  certain  infe¬ 
rior  degree,  viz.  les  subalternes,  the 
subalterns. 

All  officers  under  the  rank  of  major, 
technically  considered,  are  subalterns  ; 
captains  of  troops  and  companies,  in 
an  effective  battalion,  under  aims,  are 
in  a  subaltern  station,  and  subject  to. 
the  word  of  command  given  by  one 
person ;.  hence  subaltern, — in  the  same 
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mannner,  that  lieutenants,  cornets  and 
ensigns,  are  under  the  controul  of  cap¬ 
tains  of  troops  or  companies. 

SUBARMALE.-Fr.  a  thick  garment 
or  clothing,  which  was  formerly  used 
to  secure  the  body  from  the  hard  and 
cold  contact  of  armour. 

SUBDIVISION,  the  parts  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  second  division.  Thus  a 
company  divided  forms  two  subdivi¬ 
sions.  Whereas  two  companies  added 
together  make  a  grand  division;  ex¬ 
cept  the  flank  companies,  which  con¬ 
stitute  grand  divisions  of  themselves. 

SUBDUR,  Ind.  chief. 

SUBJECT,  (sujet,  Fr.)  one  who 
lives  under  the  dominions  of  another. 
It  is  only  used  in  the  first  instance,  as 
no  one  can  be  the  subject  of  a  secon¬ 
dary  power,  although  he  is  bound  to 
obey  his  orders.  Thus  soldiers  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  a 
general,  but  they  are  not  his  subjects. 
The  French  make  the  same  distinc¬ 
tion. 

SUB-MARINE-nawg'aA'on.  See  Ma¬ 
chine. 

SUB1R,  Fr.  to  undergo;  to  suffer; 
as subir  unc punition,  to  undergo  a  pu¬ 
nishment. 

SUBLIMITY  of  the  parabola,  in 
projectiles  is. what  the  altitude  of  the 
projection  wants  of  being  equal  to  the 
impetus. 

In  any  two  projections  equally 
above  and  below  the  elevation  for  the 
greatest  amplitude  of  any  impetus,  the 
altitude  of  the  lower  projection  will  be 
equal  to  the  sublimity  of  the  higher, 
and  the  altitude  of  the  higher  equal  to 
the  sublimity  of  the  lower.  Hence  the 
sum  of  the  altitude  and  sublimity  in 
every  projection  is  equal  to  the  impe¬ 
tus  of  the  projectile  force. 

Military  SUBMISSION,  military 
obedience,  (cbeissance  militaire,  Fr.)  an 
implicit  deference  which  is  paid  to 
military  rules  and  regulations;  and  a 
proper  and  vigorous  execution  of  what 
is  ordered  to  be  done. 

SUBMULTIPLE,  (sous  multiple, 
Fr.)  number  or  quantity  (among  ma¬ 
thematicians)  is  that  which  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  another  number  or  quantity,  a 
certain  number  of  times  exactly;  thus 
4  is  the  submultiple  of  24,  being  con¬ 
tained  in  it  just  six  times. 

Submultiple  proportion,  (in  ma¬ 
thematics)  the  reverse  of  multiple  pro¬ 
portion. 

■SUBNORMAL,  in  mathematics. 
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is  a  line  determined  in  any  curve,  the 
intersection  of  the  perpendicular  to  the 
tangent  in  the  point  of  contact  with 
the  axis. 

SUBORDINATION,  a  perfect 
submission  to  the  orders  of  superiors ; 
a  dependence  which  is  regulated  by 
the  rights  and  duties  of  every  military 
man,  from  the  soldier  to  the  general. 
Subordination  should  shew  the  spirit 
of  the  chief  in  all  the  members;  and 
this  single  idea,  which  is  manifest  to 
the  dullest  apprehension,  suffices  to 
shew  its  importance. — Without  subor¬ 
dination  it  is  impossible  that  a  corps 
can  support  itself;  that  its  motions  can 
be  directed,  order  established,  or  the 
service  carried  on.  In  effect,  it  is  su¬ 
bordination  that  gives  soul  and  har- 
ony  to  the  service:  it  adds  strength  to 
authority,  and  merit  to  obedience;  and 
while  it  secures  the  efficacy  of  com¬ 
mand,  reflects  honour  upon  its  execu¬ 
tion.  It  is  sudordination  which  pre¬ 
vents  every  disorder;  and  procures 
every  advantage  to  an  army. 

To  SUBORN,  (suborner,  Fr.)  to 
put  one  upon  bearing  false  witness,  or 
any  mischievous  design ;  to  send  one 
privily  and  instruct  him  what  to  do  or 
say. 

SUBORNATION,  the  act  of  set¬ 
ting  up,  or  hiring  false  witness,  also  the 
enticing  thereto. 

SUBPOENA  (i.  e.  under  the  penal¬ 
ty,  as  sub  paena  centum  librarum,  or 
under  the  pain  of  forfeiting  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds)  a  writ  for  the  summon¬ 
ing  of  witnesses,  to  testify  or  give  evi¬ 
dence  in  courts  of  justice,  &c. 

SUBSIDE,  Fr.  See  Subsidy. 

SUBS1DIA.  Among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  subsidia  consisted  of  troops, 
that  formed  a  body  of  reserve,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  rear,  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  any  part  of  the  line  that  might 
give  way.  This  corps  was  always  com¬ 
posed  of  allies,  or  subsidiary  soldiers. 
Their  post  was  in  the  rear  of  the  tri- 
arii ;  and  until  they  were  called  into 
action,  they  sat  upon  the  ground. 

SUBSIDIARY  Troops,  troops  of 
one  nation  assisting  those  of  another, 
for  a  given  sum  or  subsidy. 

SUBSIDY,  (Subside,  Fr.)  an  aid, 
tax,  or  tribute,  granted,  in  England, 
by  the  parliament  to  the  King  upon 
some  urgent  occasion,  and  imposed 
upon  the  subjects,  according  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate  on  lands  or  goods. 

Subsidy  also  means  money  given 
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to  a  foreign  power  to  enable  it  to  carry 
on  a  war. 

To  SUBSIST,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
give  pay  or  allowance,  &c.  to  soldiers; 
as  a  captain  of  the  light  company  will 
subsist  20  men  belonging  to  other  com¬ 
panies,  for  so  many  days  during  the 
march.  The  French  do  not  use  the 
term  in  the  same  sense. 

SUBSISTENCE  des  pieces,  Fr.  this 
term  is  used  among  the  French  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  pay  or  allowance  which  is 
given  to  the  officer,  bombardier,  and 
men  belonging  to  the  train  of  artillery 
who  serve  the  batteries. 

SUBSISTENCE,  (Subsistance,  Fr.) 
in  a  military  sense  this  word  may  be 
divided  into  two  sorts,  viz.  that  species 
of  subsistence  which  is  found  in  the 
adjacent  country:  such  as  forage,  and 
frequently  corn  that  is  distributed  in 
parcels;  and  that  which  is  provided  at 
a  distance,  and  regularly  supplied  by 
means  of  a  well  conducted  commissa¬ 
riat.  The  latter  consists  chiefly  of 
meat,  bread,  beer,  &c.  To  these  may 
be  added  wTood  or  coals,  and  straw'; 
which  are  always  wanted  in  an  army. 
Every  general  will  take  proper  precau¬ 
tions  to  have  his  men  well  supplied 
with  these  first  necessaries  in  life.  A 
very  sensible  treatise  has  lately  made 
its  appearance  in  this  country,  re¬ 
specting  the  system  of  a  British  com¬ 
missariat  staff  in  England;  it  is  entitled 
the  British  Commissary. 

Baron  d’Espagnac  has  written  more 
at  large  upon  this  important  subject. — 
See  Elemens  Militaires,  tom.  i.  page 
162;  and  that  writer’s  Suite  de  VEssai 
sur  la  Science  de  la  Guerre,  tom.  i. 
page  246. 

Subsistence  should  be  the  clear 
and  nett  pay  Which  is  given  to  an  ofli- 
cer  and  soldier,  as  the  wages  of  his 
person  in  the  service  of  his  king  and 
country.  But  in  consequence  of  a  tax 
which  operates  partially  against 
British  officers,  it  can  only  be  called 
clear  and  nett  after  the  deduction  of  7 
or  10  percent,  has  been  made  from  the 
monthly  issue,  according  to  the  bona 
fide  mixed  up  property  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  We  call  it  mixed  up,  because  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  even  the  half 
pay  of  an  officer  is  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  his  private  property  in  order 
to  make  him  weigh  100/.  or  150/.  per 
annum,  and  thus  drag  him  into  the  7 
or  10  per  cent,  tax  upon  property; 
while  every  tradesman  from  whom  the 
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officer  must  purchase  his  boots,  glove?, 
&c.  has  the  advantage  of  raising  his 
commodity  in  proportion  to  the  tax, 
and  also  to  lay  a  snug  side  profit  upon 
each  article. 

To  SUBSTITUTE  ( Substih  or,  Fr.) 
to  put  in  the  place  of  another. 

SUBSTITUTE,  one  placed  by  ano¬ 
ther  to  act  with  delegated  power. 

Substitute  in  the  Militia.  A 
person  who  voluntarily  offers  to  serve 
in  the  room  of  another  that  has  been 
chosen  by  ballot.  But  if  afterwards  he 
should  himself  be  chosen  by  ballot,  he 
is  not  exempted  from  serving  again,  as 
principles  are,  within  certain  restric¬ 
tions.  Substitutes  may  be  provided 
for  quakers.  Every  substitute  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  for  not  appearing  to  be 
sworn  upon  due  notice  being  given; 
and  every  regularly  enlisted  soldier 
who  shall  offer  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
in  the  militia,  is  liable  to  forfeit  101. 
or  to  be  imprisoned.  Substitutes  who 
desert  are  to  serve  the  remainder  of 
their  term  when  taken. 

SUBSTIT  U  HON,  Fr.  an  algebrai¬ 
cal  term  used  by  the  French,  signify¬ 
ing  to  substitute  in  an  equation  any 
quantity  in  the  room  of  another,  which 
is  equal  to  it,  but  which  is  differently 
expressed. 

Substitution,  (. substitution ,  Fr.) 
the  act  of  placing  any  person,  or  thing 
in  the  room  of  another.  Thus  the 
substitution  of  what  is  false,  instead  of 
what  is  true,  in  addition  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  truth  is  doubly  cri¬ 
minal  ;  and  is  what  the  Latins  call 
suppremio  veri  el  subs/itutio  falsi. 

SUBTANG  ENT,  ( sous-tangeut ,  Fr.) 
in  any  curve,  is  the  line  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  intersection  of  the  tangent 
in  the  axis  prolonged. 

SUBTENSE,  ( soustendanle ,  Fr.)  a 
geometrical  term  signifying  the  base  of 
an  angle,  that  is  to  say,  a  straight  line 
opposite  to  an  angle,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  drawn  from  the  two  extremes  of 
the  section  that  measures  it.  Likewise 
the  chord  of  an  arch ;  that  which  is 
extended  under  any  thing. 

SUBTERFUGE,  trick;  evasion; 
unmanly  recourse  to  equivocation. 

S  U  Bl'R  ACT  ION,  {soustr action, Fr.) 
one  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic.  A  method  of  taking  a 
quantity  from  a  greater,  in  order  to 
take  the  product  of  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber. 

SUBTRAHEND,  in  arithmetic. 
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(lie  lesser  number,  which  is  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  or' subtracted  out  of  a  greater. 

SJJBTRIPLE  proportion,'  in  arith¬ 
metic,  is  when  one  number  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  another  just  three  times;  thus  2 
is  said  to  be  the  subtriple  of  G,  and  6  is 
the  triple  of  2. 

SUBVERSION,  ( subversion ,  Fr.)  a 
state  of  total  disorder  and  indiscipline ; 
generally  produced  by  a  neglect  of 
small  faults  at  the  beginning,  and  a 
gradual  introduction  of  every  sort  of 
military  insubordination. 

SUBURBS,  (fauxbourgs,  Fr.)  build¬ 
ings  without  the  walls  of  a  city  ;  from 
the  Latin  sub  and  urbis. 

SLTCCESS,  (. succes ,  Fr.)  the  hap¬ 
py  issue  of  some  undertaking,  or  enter- 
prize.  In  a  very  general  sense,  but 
not  an  usual  one.  it  also  signifies  the 
event,  or  issue  of  a  business  either 
good  or  bad.  Success,  without  an 
epithet,  signifies  generally  good  success. 

SUCCESS  of  arms,  the  good  luck, 
or  fortune,  which  attends  military  ope¬ 
rations,  and  upon  which  the  fate  of  a 
nation  frequently  depends.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  military  successes,  above  i 
all  other,  elevate  the  minds  of  a  peo¬ 
ple. 

SUCCESSION  of  rank,  relative 
gradation  according  to  the  dates  of 
commissions. 

Succession  of  colonels,  a  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  official  army  list  is  so 
called.  The  dates  of  the  several  ap¬ 
pointments  are  therein  specified,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  numbers  and  facings  of 
the  diiferent  regiments. 

A  commission  in  Succession,  a 
commission  in  which  an  individual  has 
an  inherent  property  from  having  pur¬ 
chased  it,  or  raised  men ;  or  which, 
through  interest,  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell 
to  the  best  advantage,  provided  it  does 
not  go  in  the  regiment ;  in  which  case 
no  more  than  the  king’s  regulation  can 
be  taken. 

SUCCOUR,  in  war,  an  assistance 
in  men,  stores,  ammunition. 

To  Succour,  (secourir,  Fr.)  to 
strengthen,  to  make  more  firm,  as  to 
succour  a  mast,  a  cable,  Sic. 

To  Succour  a  place,  ( secourir  une 
place,  Fr.)  to  raise  the  siege  of  it,  by 
forcing  the  enemy  from  before  it. 

To  throw  in  SUCCOU RS,  to  intro¬ 
duce  armed  men,  ammunition,  pro¬ 
visions,  & c.  into  a  besieged  place. 

SUCCULA,  in  mechanics,  a  bare 
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axis,  or  cylinder,  with  staves  in  it,  to 
move  it  round  with  any  tympanum. 

SUD,  Fr.  This  word  is  variously 
used  by  the  French.  It  signifies,  in 
sea  language,  the  south  wind,  and  the 
southern  regions;  and  in  an  absolute 
sense,  it  means  one  of  the  four  cardi¬ 
nal  winds  which  blows  from  the  south. 
Hence,  le  si/d,  tire  south  wind;  sud 
est,  south  east;  sud  ouest,  south  west. 

To  SUFFER,  (. Souffrir ,  Fr.)  to  al¬ 
low;  to  permit;  to  be  the  cause  through 
negligence,  &c.  As  to  suffer  an  ene¬ 
my  to  turn  one  of  your  flanks. 

SUFFISANTE,  Fr.  See  Passe- 

MUR. 

SUFFRAGES,  Fr.  votes. 

SUISSES,  Fr.  The  Swiss  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  pay  of  France  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  10th  of  August  1792,  were 
generally  so  called,  it  was  also  a  gene¬ 
ral  term  to  signify  stipendiary  troops. 
Hence,  point  d’ argent,  point  de  Suisse  ! 
which  agrees  with  our  cant  phrase — 
No  pay,  no  soldier. 

SUITE,  or  SERIES,  Fr.  This  term 
signifies  generally  any  regular  collec¬ 
tion  and  successive  distribution  of 
things. 

This  word  was  also  used  among  the 
French,  to  signify,  that  although  an 
officer  might  be  reduced,  or  put  upon 
half-pay,  he  was,  nevertheless,  obliged 
to  follow  (fire  a  la  suite,)  some  gi¬ 
ven  regiment,  or  remained  stationed 
in  some  fortified  place.  Perhaps  a  re¬ 
gulation  of  this  kind  might  be  resorted 
to  with  benefit  to  the  service,  as  far  as 
regards  the  British  half-pay. 

Officiers  a  la  Suite,  Fr.  supernu¬ 
merary  officers  attached  to  a  regiment, 
&c.  during  the  monarchy  of  France, 
who  w’ere  not  required  to  do  duty  with 
it. 

SUIVRE,  Fr.  to  follow.  The  French 
say,  suivre  la  profession,  le  metier  des . 
armes,  to  follow  the  profession,  or  trade 
of  arms ;  to  embrace  a  military  life. 

Suivre  la  fortune,  Fr.  to  adhere  to 
the  strongest  side;  to  follow  fortune. 

Suivre  le  chemin  de  la  gloire,  Fr. 
to  follow  the  path  of  glory. 

SULPHUR,  or  brimstone,  a  mineral 
very  useful  in  making  gunpowder,  and 
artificial  fire-works. 

SULTAN  or  SU  LTAUN,  bid.  king.  ; 
The  title  which  was  assumed  by  Tip- 
poo  Saib,  chief  of  the  Mysore  country. 
Hence,,  called  JJjppoo  Sullaun.  This 
term  generally  signifies  the  emperor  of 
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the  Turks;  but  in  that  case  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  prefix  the  word  grand  or  great ; 
as  most  Mahometan  princes,  especially 
those  of  Tartary,  assume  the  title  of 
Sultan. 

Sultan  shirki,  Ind.  king  of  the 
East. 

SU LTAUNUT,/wrf.  the  decorations 
or  appendages  annexed  to  royalty. 

To  SUM  up,  {sommer,  Fr.)  in  a  ju¬ 
dicial  sense,  to  collect  particulars  into 
a  total  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
them  to  a  jury  ;  in  which  case  it  is  also 
called  the  judge’s  charge.  In  a  gene¬ 
ral  court-marliid,  the  judge  advocate, 
or  his  deputy,  reads  to  the  members 
of  the  court  all  the  minutes  thereof, 
for  their  final  decision.  In  regimental 
courts-martial,  the  president  does  the 
same. 

SUMMARY  arithmetic,  the  art  of 
finding  the  flowing  from  the  fluxion. 

SUMMER,  in  architecture,  is  a 
larger  stone,  the  first  that  is  laid  over 
columns  and  pilasters  in  beginning  to 
make  a  cross  vault;  or  it  is  a  stone 
which  being  laid  over  a  piedroit,  or 
column,  is  hollowed,  to  receive  the 
first  haunce  of  a  plat-band. 

Summer,  in  carpentry,  is  a  large 
piece  of  timber,  which  being  supported 
on  two  stout  piers,  or  posts,  serves  as 
a  lintel  to  a  door,  window’,  &c.  like¬ 
wise  a  large  piece  of  limber  to  which 
the  girders  are  framed. 

There  are  also  summers  in  various 
engines,  serving  to  sustain  the  weight. 
Summer  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
trabs  summaria,  or  the  principal  beam 
of  a  floor. 

SuMMER-/ree,  in  architecture,  a 
beam  full  of  mortises  for  the  joists  to 
lie  in. 

SUMMERING,  in  architecture,  the 
level  joints  betwixt  the  courses  of 
bricks  in  an  arch. 

To  SUMMON,  ( sommer ,  Fr.)  to 
demand  the  surrender  ot  a  place.  This 
is  done  either  in  writing,  by  beat  of 
drum,  or  sound  of  trumpet:  it  also 
signifies  to  excite ;  to  encourage ;  to 
call  up.  Thus  our  immortal  poet  ex¬ 
claims: — 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our 
ears. 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the 
blood ! 

Summons,  (sommation  militaire, 
Fr.)  a  call  of  authority  ;  a  citation  to 
surrender  any  fortified'  place,  or  body 
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of  men.  In  this  case  the  governor  it 
informed,  that  unless  he  yield  before 
the  assault  is  made,  the  inhabitants 
will  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  their 
property  given  up  to  the  plunder  of 
the  soldiers. 

SUMNUTCHEER,  Ind.  a  word, 
among  others,  which  signifies  Satur¬ 
day. 

SUMOODER,  Ind.  the  sea,  or  main 

ocean. 

SUM  PIER  horse,  (som/nier;  che- 
val  dc  somme,  Fr.)  a  horse  that  carries 
necessaries  on  a  journey,  the  same  as 
bat-horse. 

SUN,  Jnd.  the  year. 

SUNAT,  Ind.  old  rupees,  on  which 
a  discount  is  allowed,  lienee,  sunat 
rupees. 

SUNEEBAR,  Ind.  another  word 
for  Saturday. 

SUNEECHUR,  Ind.  a  word  like¬ 
wise  meaning  Saturday. 

SUNNUD,  Ind.  a  charter,  grant, 
or  patent,  from  any  man  in  authority. 
U  lien  it  is  given  by  the-kiug,  it  obtains 
the  appeliation  of  firmann. 

Sun  nud  dexvauny,  Ind.  a  grant  or 
instrument  in  writing,  which  entitles  a 
person  to  hold  land  in  India. 

SUNS ET.  See  Retreat  beating. 
Sunset,  the  time  at  which  the 
evening  gun  fires,  and  the  retreat  is 
beat  in  camp,  or  quarters,  & c.  When 
troops  are  embarked  on  board  trans¬ 
ports,  or  any  of  his  Majesty’s  ships, 
the  men  are  ordered  to  parade  at  half 
an  hour  before  sunset,  quite  clean  as  to 
their  persons.  See  Regulations  and 
Orders,  page  178. 

To  SU  P  up,  a  term  used  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  cavalry,  to  signify  the  last  duty 
which  is  performed  under  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  quarter-masters  of  troops, 
w  hen  the  horses  are  allowed  to  rest  for 
the  night. 

SUPERANNUATED,  (  suranne, 
Fr.)  in  a  general  military  sense,  too 
old  to  serve,  either  from  age,  infirmity, 
or  incapacity  ;  and  in  a  more  specific 
one,  having  passed  the  period  at  which 
an  individual  may  be  admitted  into 
any  establishment.  Thus  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  intended  for  cadetship  at  \\  ool- 
wich  must  be  entered  on  the  master- 
general’s  list  before  16. 

SUPERCILIOUS,  haughty;  dicta¬ 
torial  ;  arbitrary  ;  despotic  ;  over¬ 
bearing.  Some  officers  commanding 
corps,  &cc,  are  betrayed  into  super- 
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ciiious  habits,  from  a  mistaken  idea, 
that  familiarity  engenders  contempt. 
Instead  of  adopting  a  middle  path, 
where  dignified  conduct  is  tempered 
by  a  suavity  of  manners,  they  assume 
the  elevated  ground  of  a  hateful  supe¬ 
riority,  and  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
never  unbend.  As  good  nature,  con¬ 
nected  with  good  sense,  is  a  sure  indi¬ 
cation  of  courage,  so  superciliousness, 
even  with  talents,  is  almost  always  a 
proof  of  cowardice. 

SUPERCILIUM,  in  ancient  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  uppermost  member  of  the 
cornice,  called  by  the  moderns  corona , 
crown,  or  larmier.  It  is  also  used  for 
a  square  member  under  the  upper  tore 
of  some  pedestals.  Some  authors  con¬ 
found  it  with  the  tore  itself. 

SUPERFICIAL,  shallow;  having 
no  depth.  Hence,  an  officer  of  shewy 
appearance,  and  desultory  conven¬ 
tion,  but  devoid  of  true  knowledge  in 
his  profession,  is  said  to  be  superfi¬ 
cial. 

SUPERFICIES,  ( superjieie ,  Fr. ) 
extent  in  length  and  breadth,  without 
depth  or  thickness. 

In  bodies,  the  superficies  is  all  that 
presents  itself  to  the  eye. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  superficies 
or  surfaces,  viz. 

A  rectilinear  Superficies,  that 
comprehended  between  right  lines. 

A  curvilinear  Superficies,  that 
comprehended  between  curve  lines. 

A  plane  Superficies,  that  which 
has  no  inequality,  but  lies  even  be¬ 
tween  its  boundary  lines. 

A  concave  Superficies,  the  inte¬ 
rior  part  of  an  orbicular  body. 

A  convex  Superficies,  the  exte¬ 
rior  part  of  a  spherical  body. 

The  measure  or  quantity  of  a  super¬ 
ficies,  or  surface,  is  called  the  area  of 
it. 

The  finding  the  measure,  or  area  of 
a  superficies,  is  called  the  quadrature 

ofit. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  ( surinten - 
dant,  Fr.)  a  person  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  any  particular  district,  or 
department.  Hence,  military  super¬ 
intendent. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  of  army 
accounts.  The  examination  of  regimen¬ 
tal,  and  certain  other  accounts  of  the 
ordinary  service  of  the  army  were  on 
the  25th  of  December,  1809,  commit- 
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ted  to  the  charge  of  three  superinten¬ 
dents  ;  to  whose  office  in  Duke-street, 
Westminster,  the  accounts  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  agents  and  paymasters,  and 
their  answers  to  abstracts  of  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  past,  as  well  as  for  the 
current  period,  were  to  be  transmitted ; 
those  of  the  paymasters  being,  how¬ 
ever,  addressed  undey  cover  to  the  se¬ 
cretary  at  war,  with  the  words  “  Su¬ 
perintendents  of  Accounts,”  on  the  left 
hand  corner  of  the  cover. 

SUPERIOR.  ( superieur ,  Fr.)  that  is 
above  others  in  authority,  dignity, 
power,  strength,  and  knowledge.  This 
term  always  implies  some  rank,  title, 
or  situation,  by  which  one  person  is 
placed  above  another.  In  military  life, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  branch  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the  individual  who  holds  an  in¬ 
ferior  post,  or  place,  is  bound  to  pay 
due  obedience  and  respect  (as  far  as 
regards  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  or 
functions,)  to  his  superior  in  rank.  At 
all  times,  indeed,  the  latter  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  degree  of  deference  and 
attention. 

Sup  e ri o r  officer,  ( nffinier  superieur, 
Fr.)  an  officer  of  higher  rank  than 
another,  or  who  has  priority  in  the 
same  rank,  by  the  date  of  his  com¬ 
mission,  fkc. 

SUPERIORITY,  {superior He,  Fr.) 
pre-eminence,  excellence  above  others. 
Although  men,  in  general,  viewing 
them  abstractedly,  and  with  regard  to 
legal  rights  may  be  called,  and  indeed 
are,  equal;  human  nature  is,  never¬ 
theless,  so  constituted,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  good  order  in  civil,  and  good 
discipline  in  military  life,  certain  per¬ 
sons  must  be  selected  out  of  the  mass 
of  community,  for  the  guidance  and 
government  of  others.  Hence  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  intelligent  leaders.  The  subse¬ 
quent  perversion  of  the  principle  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  weak  and  ignorant  chiefs,  who 
have  filled  the  posts  of  honour  that 
ought  to  be  occupied  by  merit  only,  on 
no  other  ground  than  that  of  hereditary 
claim,  or  prostituted  patronage,  has 
frequently  produced  the  melancholy 
consequences  of  abrupt  usurpation,  or 
revolutionary  dominion,  in  the  midst 
of  anarchy  and  blood.  We  wish  the 
limits,  or  the  nature  of  this  publica¬ 
tion,  would  permit  us  to  select  what 
has  appeared  on  this  chapter.  We 
shall,  however,  remain  satisfied  with  re- 
C  R 
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commending  to  the  perusal  of  those  in 
power,  the  following  passage  out  of  the 
life  of  Gustavos  Adolphus  (vide  p.  7, 
Essay  on  the  Military  State,  &c.  vol.  i.) 
After  stating  the  laudable  methods 
which  were  pursued  by  that  able  king, 
in  the  formation  of  his  troops,  his  in¬ 
genious  translator  thus  continues: — 

“  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  loss  of 
the  commanding  officers,  in  somesharp 
engagements,  rarely  discomposed  a 
Swedish  regiment,  (a  thing  frequent 
enough  in  other  armies)  for  half  the 
corps  was  just  as  capable  to  take  the 
command  as  those  who  had  given  them 
laws.  There  were  but  two  means  of 
advancement;  seniority  (which  was 
sometimes  superseded )  and  merit. 
Birth,  quality,  and  court  friends,  availed 
nothing;  so  that  the  world  can  hardly 
expect  to  see  such  another  army;  at 
least  but  very  seldom  ;  an  army  formed 
by  a  monarch  equally  brave,  moral, 
and  religious ;  and  nursed  by  him  for  20 
years,  with  all  the  care  that  a  parent 
educates  a  single  child.  The  same  plan 
was  observed,  more  or  less,  by  his  ge¬ 
nerals,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Westphalia;  and  this  body  oftroops, 
from  the  year  1612  to  1628,  had  hard¬ 
ly  ever  tasted  a  single  month’s  repose. 
The  regulations,  order,  and  discipline, 
of  Julius  Cffsar,  can  bear  no  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  correct  emendations, 
harmonious  adjustment,  and  religious 
decency,  fGustavus.”  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  conclude,  that  the  ground¬ 
work  of  this  excellent  military  super¬ 
structure,  was  superiority  in  talents, 
and  not  mere  senior  ty,  or  rank  in 
life;  and  tlv-  conclusion  is  a  tacit  con¬ 
demnation  of  those  rigid  rules  with¬ 
out  exce|iion  by  which  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  abU  officers,  in  our  service,  is 
constantly  impeded. 

SUPEhNU M  ERAKY,  ( surname - 
raire,  hr.)  beyond  a  fixed,  or  staled 
number.  In  a  strict  military  sense,  it] 
means  the  officers  and  non-commission- 1 
ed  officers  that  are  attached  to  a  regi-j 
ment,  or  battalion,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  places  of  such  as  tall  in 
action,  and  for  the  better  management 
of  the  rear  ranks  when  the  front  is  ad¬ 
vancing,  or  engaged. 

Supernumerary  effi  ers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  office  -  must  always  di¬ 
vide  their  ground  equally  in  the  rear 
of  the  division  they  belong  to,  and  pay 
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the  strictest  attention  to  the  orders 
which  are  issued  for  its  exercise  or 
movement. 

If  an  officer  is  killed,  or  wounded,  in 
action,  the  supernumerary  officer  of 
the  division  takes  the  command,  and 
so  on  to  the  quarter-master  and  Ser¬ 
jeants,  &c. 

To  SUPERSEDE,  ( rentplacer ,  Fr.) 

See  to  Respite. 

To  be  SUPERSEDED,  (it re  rem- 
place,  Fr.)  both  these  terms  are  used, 
by  the  French,  in  the  same  military 
sense  that  we  adopt  them,  viz.  to  be 
deprived  of  rank  and  pay  for  some  oi- 
fence,  and  to  have  another  put  in  one  s 
stead. 

SUPERSEDING  signal,  a  signal 
hoisted  by  order  of  a  superior  officer  on 
board  a  ship,  giving  notice  that  some 
individual  lias  been  deprived  of  his 
authority.  Officers  of  the  army,  when 
in  transports,  have  the  power  of  hoist¬ 
ing  up  the  superseding  signal  on  proof 
of  misconduct,  or  mismanagement  in 
the  captain  of  the  transport.  But  this 
rarely  happens,  as  the  responsibility 
which  devolves  upon  the  land  officer  is 
great  and  hazardous. 

SUPPLANT,  (supplanter,  Fr.)  li¬ 
terally,  to  trip  up  the  heels;  in  a  figu¬ 
rative  sense,  to  displace  by  stratagems; 
to  turn  out.  It  is  generally  said  in  a 
bad  sense,  as  the  means  are  seldom 
honourable. 

To  SUPPLE,  from  the  French  sou- 
pie,  to  render  pliant,  flexible;  as  is 
the  case  when  young  countrymen  are 
first  sent  to  drill,  in’ order  to  fit  their 
bodies  to  military  action. 

SUPPLEaNT,  Fr,  a  substitute; 
any  person  named  to  do  the  functions 
of  another. 

Le  Suppliant,  Fr.  officer  in  wait¬ 
ing. 

SUPPLEMENT,  addition;  aug¬ 
mentation,  in  casetif  deficiency. 

Supplement  of  anarch.  In  geo¬ 
metry,  or  trigonometry,  the  number 
of  degree-  which  it  wants  of  being  an 
entire  semicircle;  as  complement  si gs 
nifies  what  an  arch  wants  of  being  a 
quadrant. 

Supplement  of  an  angle,  ( supple¬ 
ment  d'un  angle,  Fr.)  the  number  of 
degrees  which  are  wanting  in  i  n  angle 
to  constitute,  or  make  up  two  angles. 

Supplement,  Fr.  supplement;  ad¬ 
dition  to  any  thing  by  which  its  de- 
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fects  are  supplied.  In  the  staff  of  the 
French  army,  there  are  officers  attach¬ 
ed  to  generals  as  supernumerary  aides- 
de-camp.  These  are  called  aides-de- 
camp  de  supplement. 

Supplement,  Fr.  additional  al 
lowance,  or  gratification  money,  given 
by  a  sovereign  to  his  officers,  over  and 
above  their  regular  subsistence. 

SUPPLEMENTAL,  )  (  supple- 

SUPPLEM  EN  PARY,  j  mentaire, 
Fr.)  additional  ;  such  as  fills  up  what 
is  wanting. 

Supplementary  militia.  See 
Militia. 

SUPPLY,  relief  of  want;  making 
up  deficiencies.  As  a  fresh  supply  of 
troops,  ammunition,  &c. 

To  Sup  p  ly,  to  make  up  deficiencies ; 
to  aid;  to  assist;  to  relieve  with  some¬ 
thing  wanted.  To  fill  any  room  made 
vacant.  Thus  covering  serjeants  sup¬ 
ply  the  places  of  officers  when  they 
step  out  of  the  ranks,  or  are  killed  in 
action. 

To  SUPPORT,  to  aid ;  to  assist ;  it 
likewise  signifies  to  preserve  untar¬ 
nished,  viz.  to  suppoit  the  ancient 
character  of  the  corps. 

Line  of  Support,  the  second  line 
in  action. 

Support,  ( support ,  Fr.)  this  term 
is  used  to  mark  any  particular  work  by 
which  another,  on  a  larger  scale,  is 
defended  and  secured. 

Well  SLTPPORTED,  well  aided  ; 
well  assisted.  It  likewise  signifies  well 
kept  up,  as  a  well  supported  fire  from 
the  batteries-,  a  well  supported  fire  of 
musquetry. 

To  SUPPRESS,  to  conceal;  not  to 
tell;  not  to  reveal. 

SUPPRESSION  of  the  truth,  the 
act  of  suppressing,  or  concealing,  di¬ 
rectly,  or  indirectly,  that  which  ought 
to  be  told  fairly'  and  wholly. 

SUPREMACY,  ( suprematie ,  Fr.) 
highest  place;  highest  authority;  state 
of  being  supreme ;  owning  no  superior, 
except  God,  in  temporal,  or  spiritual 
rights.  Dean  Swift  has  observed,  that 
Henry  VIII.  had  no  intention  to 
change  religion,  he  continued  to  burn 
protestants  after  he  had  cast  off  the 
Pope’s  supremacy.  The  objection, 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  feel  on  this 
ground,  precludes  them  from  the  full 
enjoyment  of  our  civil  consitution. 

Oath  of  Supremacy,  an  oath  ad- 
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ministered,  or  supposed  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered,  to  all  persons,  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  who  are  entrusted  with  places  of 
trust  under  the  Eritisli  government. 
This  oath  is  never  dispensed  with,  or 
omitted,  with  regard  to  privy  counsel¬ 
lors,  members  of  parliament,  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  royal  navy,  above  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  It  is  not  enforced  in 
the  army,  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  who  are  now  permit¬ 
ted  to  hold  commissions,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  own  country,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  attachment  to  the  pope. 

SUR,  Fr.  upon;  against.  It  is  of¬ 
ten  used  in  the  latter  sense  by  the 
French,  as  marcher  sur  une  place,  to 
march  against  a  place. 

A  coup  Sur,  Fr.  most  certainly  ; 
without  fail.  The  French  also  say, 
pour  sur,  for  certain. 

Homme  Sur,  Fr.  See  Safe. 

SURAPAN,  Ind.  an  honorary  dress, 
which  is  given  to  an  inferior  by  a  supe¬ 
rior. 

SURARBITRE,  Fr.  an  umpire. 

SURBA ISSEMENT,  Fr.  the  line  of 
every  arc  drawn  in  an  elliptic,  or  cir¬ 
cular  portion  which,  has  less  elevation 
than  the  half  of  its  base,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  under  the  full  arch. 

To  SURCHARGE,  to  make  an  arbi¬ 
trary  demand  of  money  for  things  ei¬ 
ther  not  returned,  or  supposed  not  to 
have  been.  A  term  formerly  unknown 
in  the  British  army,  but  now  severely 
felt  as  a  grievance  from  its  unproduc¬ 
tive  operation,  through  the  ingenuity 
of  the  surveyors  of  taxes. 

SURfiCOTjFr.  See  New  Reckon¬ 
ing. 

SURPLOMBER,  Fr.  to  slope. 

SURAT  haul,  Ind.  a  state,  or  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  case. 

SURBATE,  }  ( surbature ,  Fr.)  a 

SURBAT1NG,  )  bruise  under  a 
horse’s  foot,  which  is  often  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  a  shoe,  and  by  his  tra¬ 
velling  too  long  in  that  state. 

SUR  C I N  G  L  E,  ( sin faix,  F r. )  a 
girth,  with  which  the  saddle,  or  any 
other  burden,  is  bound  upon  a  horse. 

SURETY,  bondsman  ;  one  that 
gives  security  for  another  ;  one  that  is 
bound  for  another.  Every  paymaster 
in  the  British  service  is  obliged  to  find 
two  sureties,  who  bind  themselves  in 
given  sums,  for  the  security  of  monies 
entrusted  to  him  by  government. 

6  R  2 
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SURFACE,  in  fortification,  is  that 
part  of  the  side  which  is  terminated  by , 
the  flank  prolonged,  and  the  angle  of 
the  nearest  bastion  :  the  double  of  this  f 
line  with  the  curtain  is  equal  to  the  ex¬ 
terior  side. 

SURGEON,  ( chirnrgien ,  Fr.)  one 
who  cures  by  manual  operation  ;  one 
whose  duty  it  is  to  act  in  external  ma¬ 
ladies,  by  the  direction  of  the  physi¬ 
cian.  A  staff  oflicer,  who  is  chief  of 
the  medical  department  in  each  regi¬ 
ment,  or  hospital  ship,  &c. 

Navy  Surgeon,  one  who  is  obliged 
to  act  in  the  three  capacities  of  phy-j 
sician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary',  on 
board  a  ship  of  war. 

SuRGEON-genera/,  the  first,  or  se¬ 
nior  surgeon  of  the  army'. 

The  following  particular  instructions 

to  the  regimental  surgeons  of  the  line 
©  © 

are  still  in  force: 

Each  regimental  surgeon  of  the  line, 
when  provided  with  a  chest  of  medi¬ 
cines,  is  required  half  yearly  to  make 
a  return  to  the  inspector  of  regimental 
hospitals,  (under  cover  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  at  war,)  of  the  medicines  used  bv 
him  during  the  preceding  six  months, 
and  what  remain;  and  this  return  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  that  none  of  the 
medicines  have,  to  his  knowledge,  been 
converted  to  private  purposes,  or  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  use  but  that  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  or'some  other  military  service ; 
for  which  he  must  produce  the  special 
orders  of  the  commanding  officer,  or 
of  the  inspector  of  regimental  hospi¬ 
tals. 

Should  a  regiment  of  the  line  be 
placed  in  an  unhealthy  situation  ;  or, 
from  any  prevailing  disease,  should  the 
surgeon’s  stock  of  a  particular  medi¬ 
cine  be  exhausted  before  the  next 
yearly  supply  becomes  due,  he  is  to 
apply  to  the  inspector  of  regimental 
hospitals,  (under  cover  to  the  secre- 
ary  at  war)  for  a  fresh  supply ;  the 
existence  of  such  cause  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  consumption  of  the  medicines 
to  be  certified  by  the  commanding 
officer. 

If  a  medical  officer  of  the  line  de¬ 
sires  to  use  a  medicine  not  iu  the  dis¬ 
pensatory,  he  must  procure  it  at  his 
own  expense. 

Whenever  wine  is  necessary  for  the 
sick  of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  a  return 
of  the  consumption  thereof,  is  to  be 
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made  weekly  to  the  inspector  of  regt- 

I  mental  hospitals. 

The  medical  and  hospital  expenses 
[  of  regiments  of  the  line,  and  of  their 
respective  detachments,  are  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  public  accounts  of  the  re¬ 
spective  corps. 

Every  regimental  surgeon  is  to  make 
a  report  to  the  inspector  of  regimental 
hospitals,  of  the  situation,  size,  rent, 
&c.  of  the  hospital  he  proposes  to  hire; 
and,  unless  on  very  pressing  emergen¬ 
cies,  no  engagement  is  to  be  entered 
into  without  the  permission  of  that  offi- 
I  cer,  to  whom  is  to  be  transmitted  half- 
yearly,  viz.  June  24th,  and  Dec.  24th, 
an  abstract  of  the  regimental  hospital 
contingent  expenses,  approved  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment, 
accompanied  with  regular  vouchers 
signed  and  certified  by  the  paymaster. 

When  a  soldier  is  punished,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  regimental  surgeon  to  at¬ 
tend  at  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
and  to  see  that  the  life  of  the  culprit  is 
not  endangered  by  excessive  rigour, 
lie  is,  in  fact,  paramount  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  on  this  occasion,  and 
ought  to  interfere  whenever  his  judg¬ 
ment  dictates.  If  any  commanding 
officer  should  be  hardy  enough  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  chastisement,  in  spite  of 
the  surgeon’s  interposition,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  will  then  rest  with  him. 

Assistant  Su  r  g  eon,  the  person  who 
acts  immediately  under  the  regimental 
surgeon.  In  the  Regulations  for  im¬ 
proving  thesituation  of  regimental  sur¬ 
geons  and  mates,  which  took  place  in 
1796,  it  is  expressed,  that  surgeons’ 
mates  in  future  are  to  be  stiled  Assis¬ 
tant  Surgeons,  and  to  be  appointed  by 
commission  from  his  Majesty,  or  by- 
generals  authorized  by  him.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  respecting  surgeons 
and  assistant  surgeons,  see  Military 
Finance. 

Veterinary  Surgeon.  See  Vete¬ 
rinary. 

SURHAUSS&,  Fr.  in  architecture, 
any  thing  built  higher  than  the  full  or 
regular  circle,  as  is  the  case  in  a  gothic 
arch. 

SURHAUSSEMENT,  Fr.  the  re¬ 
verse  of  surbaissemenl ;  thus  surliausser 
el  surbaisser  is  to  give  to  an  arch  either 
more  or  le»s  elevation  than  the  half  of 
its  base:  i.  e.  to  raise  a  vault  higher 
or  lower. 

SUUHAUSSER,  Fr.  to  raise  high- 
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er:  a  term  used  in  architecture,  as 
cetis  voti/e  est  surhaussce,  this  vault 
or  arch  is  raised  higher. 

S UR  IN  PEN  DA  NT  des  fortifica¬ 
tions,  Fr.  a  place  of  great  trust  and 
considerable  importance  during  the 
old  French  government.  It  was  Iris 
duty  to  submit  plans  of  places  that 
were  to  be  fortified,  or  of  others  that 
wanted  repairing;  to  give  in  estimates 
of  the  expenses  that  would  attend  the 
works;  and  to  state  to  the  directors 
the  degrees  of  skill  and  activity,  which 
he  had  discoverrd  in  the  different  en¬ 
gineers  who  acted  under  him.  He 
likewise  communicated  with  the  king 
on  every  weighty  branch  of  ordnance. 
His  allowance  was  fiftv  thousand  livres 
per  annum,  out  of  which  he  gave  six 
thousand  livres,  or  250/.  to  a  first  clerk, 
who  received  the  like  sum  from  the 
king  for  under  clerks  and  stationery; 
but  he  had  not  any  other  nominal 
command,  or  staff  appointment,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  us. 

Surinten'Dant  ge  'ieral  des  poudres 
et  salpS/res  de  France,  Fr.  superinten¬ 
dent  general  of  theVpwder  and  salt¬ 
petre  magazines  of  l  ih.ice.  An  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  old  French  artillery, 
which  was  created  in  1624,  and  paid 
the  Paulette. 

SURMENER,  Fr.  to  founder;  a 
term  in  the  French  manage,  signifying 
to  over-ride,  or  over-work  a  horse. 
Hence,  un  cheval  surmene,  a  jaded 
horse,  or  one  spoiled  by  too  much 
work. 

To  SURMOUNT,  (surmonter,  Fr.) 
to  lie  above;  as  a  figure  or  ornament 
in  architecture  does,  when  it  is  placed 
over  an  arch,  &c. 

To  Surmount  difficulties,  to  rise 
superior  to  the  various  obstacles  which 
■occur,  especially  in  warfare,  by  means 
of  skill  and  activity. 

Les  SURPENTES,  Fr.  the  slings  or 
straps  used  in  the  artillery.  File 
French  also  say,  les  hsrses  d’lffut. 

SURPLOMU,  Fr.  not  upright,  or 
in  a  perpendicular  situation,  as  is  the 
case  when  a  wall  bellies. 

SURPRENDRF.  la  garnison  d'une 
place,  Fr.  to  surprise  the  garrison  of  a 
•fortified  place. 

To  SURPRISE,  ‘{sur prendre,  Fr.) 
in  war,  to  fall  on  ah  enemy  unexpect¬ 
edly,  in  marching  through  narrow  and 
difficult  passes,  when  one  part  has 
passed,  so  as  not  easily  to  conic  to  the 
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succour  of  the  other;  as  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  rivers,  woods,  inclosures,  &c. 
A  place  is  surprised  by  drains,  case¬ 
mates,  or  the  issues  of  rivers  or  canals ; 
by  encumbering  the  bridge  or  gate, 
by  wagons  meeting  and  stopping  each 
other;  sending  soldiers  into  the  place, 
under  pretence  of  being  deserters,  who, 
on  entering,  surprise  the  guard  ;  being 
sustained  by  troops  in  ambush  near 
the  place,  to  whom  they  give  entrance, 
and  thereby  seize  it.  Soldiers,  dress¬ 
ed  like  peasants,  merchants,  jews, 
priests,  or  women,  are  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose.  The  enemy 
sometimes  sends  in  his  soldiers,  as  if 
they  weie  yours  coming  from  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  &c.  they  also  dress  their  sol¬ 
diers  in  your  regimentals,  who,  present¬ 
ing  themselves  at  your  gate  as  such, 
are  immediately  admitted,  seize  the 
guard,  and  become  masters  of  the 
place'.  Sometimes  houses  are  set  on 
fire,  and  whilst  the  garrison  comes  out 
to  extinguish  it,  troops  who  lay  in  am¬ 
bush  march  in,  and  surprise  the  place. 
Officers,  commanding-  guards  at  the 
principal  gates,  are  lured  out  under 
various  pretences;  matters  being  so 
contrived,  that  a  party  may  seize  the 
gate  in  coming  in  with  them.  Some¬ 
times  an  alarm  is  given  at  one  side  of 
the  garrison,  whilst  you  enter  secretly 
at  the  other,  which  at  that  time  is  too 
often  neglected. 

Surprises,  ( surprises ,  Fr.)  in  a 
military  sense,  may  apply  either  to 
those  measures  which  are  adopted  by 
one  army  in  the  field  to  surprise  ano¬ 
ther,  or  to  those  which  are  followed  in 
the  attack  of  fortified  places.  The 
French  make  a  distinction  between 
surprises  de  campagne,  and  surprises 
des  places ;  or  the  surprises  which  are 
practised  against  an  army  in  the  field, 
and  those  which  are  executed  against 
fortified  towns  or  places.  "What  has 
been  said  under  the  article  Stratagems 
of  War,  will  equally  apply  to  the  latter 
system. 

When  it  is  found  expedient  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  surprise  in  the  field,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  men  must  be  collected, 
for  the  purpose,  not  only  of  advancing 
with  confidence  against  the  enemy, 
but  of  being  able  to  makegood  are- 
treat,  should  he  prove  stronger  than 
was  expected.  The  troops  that  are 
selected  for  this  duty  should  be  re¬ 
markable  for  their  fidelity,  and  be  able 
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to  undergo  the  greatest  fatigue.  In¬ 
telligent  and  faithful  guides  must  be 
distributed  among  the  different  troops 
and  companies,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  continuity  of  the  march,  and  to 
put  those  of  the  rear  in  the  right  paths, 
should  they  have  deviated  from  the 
direct  route,  or  line  of  march. 

If  the  detachment  or  corps,  that  is 
entrusted  with  the  secret  expedition  01 
surprise,  be  marched  out  of  an  en¬ 
trenched  camp,  proper  precautions 
must  be  taken,  to  prevent  any  inter¬ 
course  between  the  enemy  and  per¬ 
sons  employed  to  send,  or  give,  intelli¬ 
gence.  To  do  this  effectually,  the 
instant  the  rear  guard  has  left  the 
camp,  the  gates  must  be  shut,  and 
the  strictest  orders  be  issued  to  pre¬ 
vent  spies,  or  deserters,  from  stealing 
out.  Small  parties  of  dragoons  and 
riflemen  must  likewise  be  sent  forward 
to  scour  the  roads,  and  to  pick  up 
stragglers.  Care  is  taken  to  have  it 
understood  bv  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  these  parties  are  detached, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  escort 
some  wagons,  which  are  expected  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  to  parley,  or,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  execute  some  business  that 
can  neither  create  jealousy,  nor  give 
uneasiness. 

About  an  hour  after,  it  must  be  pro¬ 
claimed,  in  and  about  the  camp  and 
adjacent  country,  that  no  officer,  sol¬ 
dier,  sutler,  or  inhabitant  ol  the  vil¬ 
lages,  See.  shall,  on  any  account,  go 
.more  than  one  quarter  of  a  league  from 
the  army.  Small  scouring  parties, 
with  the’  provost  marshal’s  field  pa- 
troles,  must  be  distributed  beyond 
these  limits,  in  order  to  pick  up  strag¬ 
glers,  and  to  search  their  persons  lest 
they  should  be  the  bearers  of  letters, 
&c.  A  great  number  of  small  ambus¬ 
cades  must  be  laid  along  the  leading 
avenues  between  the  enemy’s  camp 
and  your  own.  If,  notwithstanding 
all  these  precautions,  you  should  learn, 
that  the  enemy  has  gained  some  in¬ 
formation  respecting  your  movement, 
a  report  must  be  instantly  spread  to 
make  him  imagine,  that  you  have 
some  other  design  in  contemplation. 

If,  during  the  night,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  small  reconnoitring  parties, 
belonging  to  t lie  enemy,  should  be  dis¬ 
covered  upon  the  road,  or  about  it, 
one  half  of  your  patrole  or  scouring 
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detachment,  must  be  placed  in  ambush 
along  one  side  of  the  road,  in  order  to 
take  them  in  the  rear,  whilst  the  other 
half  attacks  them  in  front,  and  by  thus 
surrounding  them,  prevents  any  intelli¬ 
gence  from  being  carried  to  the  enemy. 

When  such  parties  consist  of  a  re¬ 
gular  advanced  detachment  from  the 
enemy’s  forces,  that  challenges  you  on 
your  approach,  your  out-scouts  must 
instantly  give  the  name  of  the  prince 
or  general  against  whose  troops  you 
are  marching,  or  make  them  imagine, 
that  you  are  returning  from  some  se¬ 
cret  expedition  which  had  been  un¬ 
dertaken  in  his  favour,  or  that  you 
came  out  of  a  neighbouring  state 
which  is  in  alliance  with  him.  As  you 
draw  near,  proper  measures  must  be 
adopted  to  get  upon  its  flanks  ;  so  as, 
ultimately,  to  surround  the  whole 
guard,  and  to  prevent  any  information 
from  being  forwarded  to  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy.  This  operation 
cannot  fail  of  success,  if  you  act  with 
promptitude  ;  and  most  especially,  if 
vou  can  get  possession  of  the  enemy’s 
watchword,  or  countersign. 

Such  are  the  leading  precautions  to 
be  observed  at  the  first  outset  of  an 
armv,  whose  design  is  to  surprize  its 
enemy.  But  these  are  not  all.  A  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  his  position  must 
have  been  acquired;  correct  descrip, 
tions  of  all  the  posts  and  stations, 
local  as  well  as  artificial  advantages, 
must  likewise  have-been  given  in,  with 
a  specific  account  of  the  bridges,  fords, 
&c.  the  state  of  his  provisions,  and  of 
the  general’s  head-quarters. 

if~it  be  your  design  to  surprize  any 
strong  holds,  or  particular  posts,  to  fall 
suddenly  upon  some  detached  general’s 
command,  or  to  carry  the  head  quarters 
themselves,  you  must  be  made  tho- 
roughlv  acquainted  with  all  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  ground  about  them,  with  the 
number  of  men  which  may  be  opposed 
against  vou;  and,  when  you  have 
gained  the  necessary  information  re¬ 
specting  these  matters,  particularly  the 
latter,  you  must  assemble  a  body  of 
active  and  zealous  troops,  whose  num¬ 
ber  shall  be  one-third  at  least  greater 
than  that  of  the  enemy,  to  execute 
your  plan. 

When  vour  project  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  you  must  call  your  men  toge- 
ther.  lor  in  all  expeditions  of  this 
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sort,  desultory  operations  are  unavoid¬ 
ably  necessary,  and  the  troops  em¬ 
ployed  upon  them  must  be  dispersed. 
Should  any  be  found  absent  at  the  roll¬ 
calling  of.  the  different  companies  or 
detachments,  it  may  reasonably  be 
presumed,  that  they  are  engaged  in 
pillaging  the  place  they  entered.  In 
w  hich  case,  you  must  set  tire  to  the 
houses,  if  you  cannot  withdraw  the 
f  ee-booters  by  any  other  method. — 
Strict  orders  should  be  given  out,  that 
no  soldier,  or  follower  of  the  army, 
shall  move  before  the  detachment  re¬ 
turns  to  the  main  body,  after  having 
effected  the  surprize,  or  remain  behind 
when  it  marches  off.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  a  few  irregular  soldiers, 
&c,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  moment,  to  conceal  the  pro¬ 
perty  that  may  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  detachment,  and  thereby 
to  avoid  sharing  it  with  their  comrades. 
Patroles  must  be  sent  out  of  the  camp, 
and  be  posted  along  the  road  or  roads, 
that  lead  to  the  place  which  has  been 
surprized,  and  strict  injunctions  to  stop 
all  stragglers;  and  the  quarter  and  rear 
guards  of  the  camp  itself  must  see, 
that  none  enter  before  the  detachment 
is  regularly  marched  in.  When  any 
are  found  guilty  of  this  umnilitary 
practice,  they  must  not  only  be  strip¬ 
ped  of  their  booty,  but  they  must  also 
be  severely  punished,  for  the  sake  of 
example.  If  there  should  not  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  wagons  to  bring  off 
the  wounded,  the  cavalry  must  dis¬ 
mount,  and  the  wounded  be  put  upon 
their  horses.  But  if  it  be  found  expe¬ 
dient  to  make  use  of  the  cavalry,  you 
iiiu-t  then  convey  the  disabled  in  the 
best  manner  you  can,  by  taking  all 
the  horses,  &c.  which  may  have  been 
found  in  the  place  you  have  surprized. 

After  a  surprize  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  the  troops,  employed  upon 
that  service,  must,  if  possible,  be 
marched  back  to  head-quarters  by  a 
different  road  to  the  one  they  took  in 
advancing  against  the  enemy.  For  it 
would  be  extremely  impolitic  to  ex¬ 
pose  them,  even  though  their  number 
were  a  third  greater  than  that  of  the 
enemy,  to  a  second  action;  under  the 
manifest  disadvantages  of  being  fa¬ 
tigued  with  the  march,  and  the  attack 
they  had  just  made,  and  of  being  en¬ 
cumbered  with  the  booty,  &c.  of  the 
place  they  had  surprized.  Their  re- 
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treat  must  be  effected  through  the 
shortest  way  back.  But  if  there  should 
be  the  least  ground  to  apprehend,  that 
any  attempt  might  be  made  by  the 
enemy  to  cut  them  off,  the  first  move¬ 
ment  must  be  upon  the  same  road  they 
came;  and  when  night  approaches,  the 
troops  must  be  suddenly  countermarch¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  take  a  different  road, 
and  to  avoid  any  ambush  that  might 
be  laid  by  the  enemy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  every 
measure  must  be  embraced  to  deceive 
the  enemy.  Some  prisoners  may  be 
suffered  to  escape,  before  the  troops 
have  been  countermarched,  in  order  to 
give  false  information;  some  mules  or 
horses  may  be  left  on  the  road,  and 
small  parlies  of  drummers,  &c.  be  de¬ 
tached  forward  to  keep  beating  along 
the  first  road,  as  if  the  whole  body 
were  marching  that  way.  Fires  may 
also  be  lighted  by  patroles  sent  for¬ 
ward  for  the  purpose.  Among  other 
means  which  may  be  resorted  to,  to 
induce  the  enemy  to  believe,  that  the 
original  line  of  march  has  been  conti- 
nued,  that  of  sending  horses  and  men 
forward  to  mislead  them  by  their  foot¬ 
steps  is  not  the  worst  imagined. 

it  is  more  than  probable,  that  if  the 
retreat  be  made  during  the  night,  and 
through  an  enclosed  or  intersected 
country,  the  enemy  will  scarcely  run 
the  risk  of  pursuing,  lest  ambuscades 
should  be  formed  to  surprize  him  on 
his  march. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  your  precau¬ 
tions,  the  enemy  should  get  intelligence 
of  what  has  happened,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  thereof,  lie  should  have  time  to 
collect  his  forces  together  in  order  to 
attack  you  in  your  retreat ;  under  these 
circumstances,  a  position  must  be  ta¬ 
ken  that  is  best  suited  to  the  kind  of 
troops  you  have  with  you,  and  to  their 
effective  number. 

If  there  be  a  ford,  a  bridge,  or  a  de¬ 
file,  near  to  the  ground  you  have  taken 
up,  which  the  enemy  must  unavoidably 
pass,  the  greatest  expedition  must  be 
made  to  get  beyond  the  obstacle,  so  as 
to  have  it  securely m  your  rear.  Should 
the  obstacle  be  upon  either  of  your 
flanks,  a  detachment  must  be  posted 
there  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check, 
while  your  main  body  continues  on  its 
march.  If  you  cannot  conveniently 
send  forward  your  booty,  for  fear  of 
weakening  your  forces,  it  must  be  pla- 
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red  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  he  in 
the  way  when  you  find  it  necessary  to 
engage  the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  approaches, 
the  whole  body  must  be  halted,  and 
the  proper  dispositions  be  made  for 
battle.  The  guard  that  is  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  prisoners,  must 
instantly  strip  them  of  their  swords, 
bayonets,  and  of  every  offensive  wea¬ 
pon,  (supposing  them  to  have  had  per¬ 
mission  to  wear  them)  and  must  order 
them  to  sit  down,  threatening  to  shoot, 
or  cut  down,  the  first  man  that  should 
presume  to  stir.  On  this  account,  the 
men  who  compose  the  guard,  should 
always  be  ready  to  do  their  duty  upon 
the  least  symptom  of  irregularity.  A 
small  cavalry  detachment  is  usually 
employed  uponthisservice,  as  it  would 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  infantry  to 
act  with  so  much  promptitude  and'  ac- 
tivity.  Before  the  troops  are  ranged 
in  order  of  battle,  directions  must  be 
given  for  every  soldier  to  take  oft'  his 
knapsack,  or  havresack;  for  if  the 
men  were  allowed  to  retain  this  load 
of  baggage  and  booty7,  it  would  not  be 
in  their  power  to  act. 

History7  furnishes  us  with  various  in¬ 
stances  in  which  fortified  places,  strong 
holds,  and  gates  have  been  surprized. 
There  are  others  again,  in  which  sur¬ 
prizes  have  been  practised  with  success 
by  means  of  spies,  and  of  secret  inter¬ 
course  with  one  or  more  of  the  party 
against  whom  you  are  engaged,  in 
1707,  several  Miquelets  disguised  them¬ 
selves  as  peasants,  entered  Balvastro, 
and  remained  concealed  in  the  houses 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  arms  to  enable  them 
to  attack  the  gate  of  Monsons,  in  order 
to  co-operate  with  a  detachment  which 
was  advancing  towards  that  quarter  for 
the  purpose  of  surprizing  the  place. 
But  they  did  not  succeed  ;  for  two  regi¬ 
ments,  which  lay  in  the  town,  to  guard 
the  hospitals  and  magazines  belonging 
to  the  army,  instantly  flew  to  arms, 
marched  against  the  detachment,  and 
forced  them  to  retreat.  Had  the  latter 
been  superior  in  force,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  stratagem  used  by 
the  Miquelets,  and  seconded  by  the 
treachery7  of  the  inhabitants,  would 
have  amply  succeeded.  In  1580,  Count 
Egmont  surprized  Courtray,  by  order¬ 
ing  a  number  of  determined  good  sol¬ 
diers  to  get  into  the  town  a  la  deban- 
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dade,  and  to  remain  concealed  in  the 
houses  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  See 
Stratagemcs  de  Guerre,  page  J  64,  &c. 
£ic. 

For  various  interesting  particulars 
which  regard  the  article  we  have  been 
cursorily  discussing,  we  refer  our  rea¬ 
der  to  La  Suite  d>:  PEtsai  sur  la  science 
de  la  guerre,  tom.  iii.  page  259;  and 
tom.  i  v.  page  87.  Li kew ise  Les  Qiuvres 
Milituires,  tom.  ii.  p.  69;  and  to  the 
Slratagimes  de  Guerre,  page  173. 

To  prevent  aScariuzE.  Turpin  in 
his  Art  of  War  observes,  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  quar¬ 
ters,  that  they  are  well  distributed,  that 
the  guards  of  horse  are  posted  on  the 
outside,  and  gqards  of  foot  on  the  in¬ 
side,  and  that  oatroles  also  arc  added 
to  them;  detachments  must  likewise 
be  sent  out  in  advance  of.  the  guards, 
in  order  to  make  discoveries. 

A  quarter  should  never  be  imagined 
to  be  totally  secure,  whilst  there  are 
only  guards  before  it:  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  the  enemy  to  come  close 
up  to  them,  particularly  if  the  country 
is  enclosed,  either  during  the  day  or 
night;  and  if  it  is  an  open  country7,  ill 
the  night  time  only. 

Detachments,  in  advance  of  the  quar¬ 
ters,  are  absolutely  necessary,  even 
when  there  are  guards;  they  should  be 
increased,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  troops,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  country  to  be  guarded. 

1  hese  detachments  should  march  se¬ 
parately  in  the  front,  and  they  should 
occupy  as  much  country  as  possible 
upon  the  flanks;  they  must  march  up¬ 
on  the  roads  leading  to  the  enemy'. 
In  the  day  time,  they  must  scour  the 
hedges,  thickets,  and  woods,  the  vil¬ 
lages,  the  hollows,  and  every  sort  of 
place  that  may  serve  for  an  ambus¬ 
cade:  in  the  night  time,  they  must 
draw  near  the  quarter,  and  remain  at 
the  distance  of  at  least  four  hundred 
paces,  and  even  funner,  if  the  country 
is  open. 

In  the  night,  detachments  must 
inarch  very7  leisurely,  not  advancing, 
but  crossing  each  other;  and  beside 
the  word  given  out  in  orders,  they  will 
have  anothe-  particular  one  to  recog¬ 
nize  each  other.  Every  now  and  then, 
they  must  stop  and  listen,  in  order  to 
discover  whether  they  can  hear  any¬ 
thing.  The  officers  commanding  the 
detachments  should  avoid  fighting  till 
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the  last  extremity;  they  should  con¬ 
stantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  their  being  ordered  to  advance, 
is  to  preserve  the  quarters  from  a  sur¬ 
prize. 

These  detachments  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  out  above  six  or  eight  hours,  and 
consequently  should  never  dismount. 
If  there  are  any  hussars  in  the  quar¬ 
ters,  they  should  be  employed  in  these 
detachments  preferably  to  any  other 
troops,  as  they  are  better  calculated  to 
scour  a  country  than  cavalry,  or  even 
dragoons:  their  horses  being  more  in 
wind,  and  less  liable  to  be  fatigued. 
It  is,  besides,  the  sort  of  war  which  is 
natural  to  hussars. 

As  soon  as  these  detachments  are  re¬ 
turned,  others  should  be  sent  out  for 
the  same  purpose;  as  the  quarters 
should  never  be  uncovered  in  front. 
If  these  detachments  hear  any  thing  in 
the  night,  the  commanding  officer 
should  send  to  discover  what  it  is,  and 
must  afterwards  convince  himself  of 
the  truth  of  it ;  if  it  should  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  troops,  he  will  directly  send 
an  hussar  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  one  of  the  guards,  if  there  are  any 
in  the  front  of  the  quarters ;  but  if  not, 
then  to  the  commandant  of  the  first 
quarter,  who  will  apprize  the  general. 
He  must  conceal  himself  in  some  place, 
whence,  without  being  discovered,  he 
will  with  greater  ease  be  able  to  form 
a  judgment  of  what  is  marching  to¬ 
wards  him;  and  when  he  shall  be 
more  confirmed  that  they  are  enemies, 
he  will  send  a  second  hussar  to  give 
notice  to  the  first  post,  who  will  inform 
the  general;  and  will  always  continue 
to  observe  their  motions  by  marching 
either  on  their  flank,  or  be'fore  them. 
See  page  36,  &c.  of  Turpin’s  Art  of 
War,  vol.  ii. 

For  some  very  sensible  observations 
respecting  surprizes,  see  Hints  to  Non- 
Commissioned  Officers  on  Actual  Ser¬ 
vice,  compiled  and  translated  by  Co¬ 
lonel  Sontag,  page  68. 

To  SURREN  DEll,  (se  rendre,  Fr.) 
to  lay  down  your  arms,  and  give  your¬ 
self  up  as  prisoner  of  war. 

To  Surrender  a  besieged  /ozen  or 
place,  ( rendre  une  place  de  guerre,  Fr.) 
to  offer  to  capit^ute,  or  give  up  any 
fortified  place  which  has  been  Entrust¬ 
ed  to  one’s  care  and  courage. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XFV  of 
France,  it  was  ordained,  that  every  go- 
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vernor  or  commandant  of  a  town,  or 
fortified  place,  should  not  offer  to  sur¬ 
render  until  a  practicable  breach  had 
been  effected  by  the  besiegers,  and  the 
walls  had  been  assaulted  three  limes 
successively,  under  pain  of  death. 

The  present  Emperor  of  the  French, 
Napoleon  the  first,  acting  up  to  this 
sound  doctrine,  ordered  a  notary 
commission  to  enquire  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  General  Monnet,  late  governor 
of  Flushing:  and  that  officer,  now  a 
prisoner  in  England,  stands  convicted 
and  condemned  accordingly.  Indeed, 
if  the  mere  bombardment  of  a  place 
were  sufficient  reason  to  give  it  up, 
what  would  become  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  sieges  in  history  ?  What 
should  we  think  of  Prague,  Bergenop- 
zoom,  Ismael,  &c.  ?  It  is  within  our 
own  recollection,  and  personal  obser¬ 
vation  on  the  spot,  to  have  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  Quartier  des  Fives  in  Lille, 
which  city  maintained  a  bombardment 
for  eight  days  successive!)’,  and  was 
several  times  on  fire  during  that  pe¬ 
riod,  yet  neither  the  governor  nor  the 
inhabitants  would  yield,  although  the 
emperor’s  brother  in  law,  'Prince  Saxe- 
Teschen,  commanded  the  besieging 
army  in  person  ;  and  on  the  day  of  St. 
Francis,  theemperor’s  birth-day, Chris¬ 
tina,  governess  of  the  low  countries, 
used  every  exertion  to  intimidate  them. 

Surrender,"  ( feddilion ,  Fr.)  the 
act  of  giving  up;  as  the  surrender  of 
a  town  or  garrison. 

SURROGATE,  a  deputy,  a  dele¬ 
gate.  It  applies  chiefly  to  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  appointment,  although  the  term 
be  generally  applicable.  In  Doctors’ 
Commons  this  person  has  some  share 
in  the  distribution  of  prize-money. 
SeePRiSAGE. 

To  SURROUND,  in  fortification,  to 
invest.  In  tactics,  to  outflank  and  cut 
off  the  means  of  retreating. 

Surrounded,  inclosed,  invested. 
A  town  is  said  to  be  surrounded  when 
its  principal  outlets  are  blocked  up; 
and  an  army,  when  its  flanks  are  turn¬ 
ed,  and  its  retreat  cut  off. 

SURSOL1D,  (sursolide,  Fr.)  in  al¬ 
gebra,  the  fourth  multiplication,  or 
power,  of  any  number  whatever,  taken 
as  the  root. 

Sursolid problem,  in  mathematics, 
that  which  cannot  be  resolved  but  bv 
curves  of  a  higher  nature  than  a  conic 
section. 

6  S 
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SURTOUT,  Fr.  This  term  is  uvi  j 
bv  the  French,  to  express  tlie  c-le% a- ; 
tion  ofthe  parapet,  and  of  the  rampart, 
which  is  made  at  all  the  angles  of  a 
fortified  town  or  place,  in  order  to 
protect  the  garrison  from  enfilades  and 
ricochet  firings, 

Surtout,  Fr.  a  great  coat.  We 
also  use  the  word  surtout  to  signify  the 
outward  garment  of  a  man  ;  generally 
however  one  coat  over  another. 

SURVEILLANCE,  Fr.  inspection; 
superintendance;  the  act  of  watching 
The  substantive  is  new  among  the 
French,  and  comes  from  Surveilter ,  to 
^vatch. 

Conduile  ^Surveillance,  Fr.  a 
term  used  in  public  offices;  asconduite 
el  surveillance  des  prisouuiers  de  guerre, 
conduct  and  management  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

SURVEY.  A  survey  is  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  any  place  or  stores,  &c.  to 
ascertain  their  fitness  for  the  purposes 
ol  war,  &rc. 

SURVEYING,  in  military  mathe¬ 
matics,  the  art  or  act  of  measuring 
lands;  that  is,  of  taking  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  any  tract  of  ground,  laying 
down  the  same  in  a  map  or  drawing, 
and  finding  the  content  or  area  thereof. 

Surveying,  called  also  geodeesia,  is  a 
very  ancient  art;  it  is  even  held  to 
have  been  the  first,  o^  primitive,  part 
of  geometry,  and  that  which  gave  oc¬ 
casion  to,  and  laid  the  foundation  of, 
all  the  rest. 

Surveying  consists  of  three  parts: 
the  first  is  the  taking  of  the  necessary 
measures,  and  making  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  observations,  on  the  ground  itself; 
the  second  is,  the  laying  down  of  these 
measures  and  observations  on  paper; 
and  tiie  third,  the  finding  the  area,  or 
quantity,  of  ground  there  laid  down 
The  first  is  what  we  properly  call  sur¬ 
veying ;  the  second  we  call  putting, 
protruding,  or  mapping',  and  the  third 
Casting  up. 

The  first  again  consist  of  two  parts, 
viz.  the  making  of  observations  for  the 
angles,  and  the  taking  of  measures  for 
the  distances.  The  former  of  these  is 
performed  by  some  one  or  other  of  the 
following  instruments,  viz.  the  theodo¬ 
lite,  circumferenter,  semi-circle,  plain 
table,  or  compass.  Tlie  latter  is  per¬ 
formed  by  means  either  of  the  chain, 
or  perambulator. 

1  he  second  branch  of  surveying  is 
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performed  by  means  of  the  protractor. 

|  and  plotting  scale.  The  third,  by  re* 
ducing  the  several  divisions,  inclo-ures, 
&c.  into  triangles,  squares,  trapeziums, 
parallelograms,  &c.  but  especially  tri¬ 
angles;  and  finding  the  areas  or  con¬ 
tents  of  these  several  figures.  See 
Love’s  Gcodcrsia,  and  Wyld's  Practical 
Surveyor. 

SURVEYOR.  General  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance.  The  surveyor  general  of  the 
ordnance  is  the  second  person  in  rank 
at  the  board,  which  he  attends  with 
the  other  principal  officers,  to  give  di¬ 
rections  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
department  in  general;  and  he  is  par¬ 
ticularly  looked  to  at  their  meetings 
for  his  advice  and  opinion  respecting 
contracts  and  the  prices  of  every  arti¬ 
cle  of  store  or  material  wanted  for  the 
ordnance  service;  the  artificers’  propo¬ 
sals  being  referred  to  him  for  compa¬ 
risons  to  be  made,  in  all  cases  where 
the  lowest  tender  cannot  be  ascertain¬ 
ed  at  the  time  they  are  opened  at  the 
board.  He  is  directed  to  survey  all 
stores  and  provisions  of  war  in  charge 
of  the  principal  storekeeper,  and  to  see 
that  they  are  properly  placed  for  their 
preservation;  to  take  care  that  all  la¬ 
bourers,  artificers,  and  workmen,  are 
kept  to  their  labours  and  duties,  and 
that  the  clerk  of  the  cheque  keeps  his 
account  according  to  the  rules  prescri¬ 
bed.  He  is  to  peruse  and  allow  all 
bills  demanding  payment  of  monies  for 
goods  delivered,  or  for  works  and  ser¬ 
vices  done  at  home  or  abroad,  and  to 
examine  and  allow  all  the  accounts  of 
the  storekeepers  and  ofthe  paymasters 
of  the  artillery,  engineers,  and  other 
military  corps',  under  the  direction  of 
the  ordnance,  both  for  subsistence  and 
allowances:  the  accounts  thus  to  be 
audited  and  passed,  comprehending  j 
the  whole  of  the  charges  for  that  part 
of  the  department  which  is  in  Ireland,  : 
and  altogether  comprizing  (with  the 
exception  of  the  salaries  ofthe  persons 
on  the  civil  branch  at  home)  the  entire 
expense  of  the  office  of  ordnance  in  all 
its  ramifications,  and  which  at  this 
time  exceeds  six  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  per  annum.  The  surveyor  ge¬ 
nera!  is  further  required  to  assist  at  the  j 
taking  of  all  accoi^ts  and  remains, 
and  to  survey  all  stores  returned  into 
the  magazines  from  ships  of  war,  forts, 

3  nd  gai  risons.  It  is  in  his  office  that  the 
estimates  made  by  the  different  officers 
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commanding  the  royal  engineers,  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  examined,  as  far 
as  is  practicable  in  regard  to  prices  and 
calculations;  the  sort  of  materials  to  he 
used,  the  measurement  of  the  works 
when  executed,  and  the  general  super- 
intehdance  of  the  works  themselves 
having  been  left  with  the  engineer  de¬ 
partment  since  that  corps  has  so  mqch 
increased.  The  surveyor  general  is, 
notwithstanding,  allowed  to  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  submit  his  sentiments  to  the 
master  general,  or  board,  on  any'  point 
wherein  he  conceives  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  may  be  benefited,  by  regulation, 
or  otherwise.  To  him  is  committed 
the  particular  superintendance  of  the 
small  arm  department,  in  manufacture 
and  arrangement;  he  also  has  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  repairs  of  the  Tower, 
and  is  one  of  the  officers  who  is  to 
Survey  all  stores  received  from  the  ar¬ 
tificers  and  tradesmen,  whether  for 
land  or  sea  service;  and  he  is  required 
to  sign  the  warrants  for  their  provi¬ 
sion. 

The  business  of  the  surveyor  general 
of  the  ordnance,  from  the  nature  of  his 
office,  in  some  shape  or  other,  materi¬ 
ally  affects  every  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice;  but  its  most  essential  objects  are 
the  due  provision  and  distribution  of 
stores  to  meet  the  various  demands  on 
the  ordnance  ;  and  for  the  correct  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  pecuniary  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  department,  he  is  in  a 
great  degree  responsible. 

The  manufacture  of  ammunition, 
gunpowder,  small  arms,  cannon,  car¬ 
riages,  and  other  implements  of  war, 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  surveyor  general’s  office. 

The  controul  of  contracts,  agree¬ 
ments,  and  comparison  of  tenders  for 
supplies,  or  carrying  on  works,  and  of 
all  cash  accounts,  depends  principally 
on  the  surveyor  general;  and  the  rest 
of  the  board  make  official  orders  for 
his  reports  on  these  points  where  the 
cases  are  doubtful  or  intricate. 

By  the  instructions  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  which  have  been  confirm¬ 
ed,  or  amended,  by  each  succeeding 
monarch,  the  surveyor  general,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  clerk  of  the  ord¬ 
nance,  is  required  to  sign  all  warrants 
for  the  provision  of  stores;  and  from 
his  general  knowledge  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  it  is  the  particular  duty  of  the 
surveyor  general  to  point  out  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  them. 
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Either  in  his  own  person,  or  by  his 
clerks,  the  surveyor  general  is  to  assist 
at  the  taking  of  remains  of  stores;  he 
also  gives  orders  for  repairs  within  the 
Tower,  and  the  clerk  of  the  cheque 
there  is  considered  under  his  direction. 

The  surveyor  general  is  likewise  ex¬ 
pected  to  ascertain  that  all  stores  and 
provisions  of  war,  in  charge  of  the 
principal  storekeeper,  are  properly  pla¬ 
ced  for  their  preservation,  and  his 
clerks  assist  at  the  receipt  of  stores  in 
the  Tower,  or  its  vicinity,  to  see  that 
they  are  of  good  quality  and  according 
to  agreement. 

An  allowed  bill  of  the  surveyor  ge¬ 
neral  is  the  only  authority  on  which 
the  board  orders  a  final  payment,  his 
audit  being  conclusive  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  calculations  of  estimates  fof 
works  or  repairs,  the  tonnaging  of  de¬ 
mands  of  stores,  and  the  examination 
of  accounts,  previous  to  their  being 
brought  under  the  inspection  of  the 
surveyor  general,  is  performed  bv  his 
chief  clerk,  assisted  by  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  of  clerks  in  the  survey¬ 
or  general’s  office  at  the  Tower,  who  are 
divided  into  four  branches,  each  under 
a  principal,  viz. 

1st.  The  home  storekeepers  and 
tradesmen’s  bills. 

2d.  The  Irish  accounts. 

3d.  The  foreign  accounts. 

4th.  The  military,  and  those  of 
corps  under  the  ordnance. 

After  this  examination,  the  surveyor 
general  is  required  to  peruse,  and  state 
his  objections  by  a  report  to  the  board, 
or  to  allow,  as ’he  may  judge  proper, 
all  bills  demanding  payment  of  monies 
for  goods  delivered,  and  for  works  and 
services  done  at  home  and  abroad  ;  he 
is  to  examine  and  allow,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  all  accounts  of  the  ordnance  store¬ 
keepers,  of  the  paymasters  of  the  royal 
artillery,  engineer  and  other  military 
corps,  as  well  as  those  of  the  field  train 
of  artillery,  and  barrack  department 
of  the  ordnance,  both  for  subsistence 
and  allowances  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  accounts  thus  to  be  examined 
in  the  surveyor  general’s  office,  and  al¬ 
lowed  by  him,  comprise  the  whole  of 
the  public  expenditure  for  ordnance 
services  in  all  its  various  distributions. 

For  the  number  of  clerks.  &c.  at¬ 
tached  to  this  important  office,  see 
Office  of  Ordnance. 

6  S  2  • 
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SUSBANDE,  Fr.  the  iron  band  or 
plate  which  covers  the  trunnion  be¬ 
longing  to  a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  to  a 
mortar,  when  either  is  fixed  upon  its 
carriage. 

SUSBOUT,  arbre  sur  bout,  Fr.  a 
thick  piece  of  timber  standing  upright 
and  turning  on  a  pivot,  like  the  tree  of 
a  mill,  into  which  several  assemblages 
of  carpentry  are  received,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  communicating  motion  to  ma¬ 
chines. 

SUSCEPTIBLE,  (susceptible,  Fr.) 
capable  of  admitting;  disposed  to  ad¬ 
mit.  it  may  be  used  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense.  Men  of  extreme  susceptibility 
are  not  calculated  for  command. 

SUSCJTER,  Fr.  to  excite;  to  en¬ 
courage  persons  to  rise.  This  fre¬ 
quently  happens  between  neighbouring 
princes. 

SUSPECT,  Fr.  a  term  adopted 
by  the  modern  French,  to  signify  any 
person  suspected  of  being  an  enemy, 
or  indifferent  to  .he  cause  of  the  Revo 
lution.  Hence,  classe  des  suspects,  the 
list  of  the  suspected;  repute  suspect, 
looked  upon  as  a  suspected  person. 

Suspect  d'etre  suspect,  Fr.  one  of 
those  extraordinary  phrases  adopted 
during  the  effervescence  of  the  French 
revolution,  which. had  currency  for  a 
time,  and  was  practically  felt  by  many 
unfortunate  individuals.  It  diterally 
Signifies  to  be  suspected  of  being  a  sus¬ 
picious  character. 

To  SUSPEND,  ( suspendre ,  Fr.)  in 
a  military  sense,  to  delay,  to  protract; 
lienee  to  suspend  hostilities.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  used  to  express  the  act  of  depri¬ 
ving  an  officer  of  rank  and  pay,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  offence.  1  his  line- 
times  happens  by  the  sentence  ox 
general  court-martial,  or  by  the  sum¬ 
mary  order  of  his  Majesty  through  the 
commander  in  chief.  In  both  cases,  it 
is  usual  for  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  regiment  to  report  him  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  district,  by  whom  he  is  again 
reported  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
through  the  adjutant  general.  He  is 
then  directed,  by  letter  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  regiment,  to  be 
suspended  agreeably  to  ihe  nature  of 
the  transgression.  In  a  trifling  case, 
he  is  only  suspended  from  pay,  and  is 
respited  accordingly  upon  the  next 
muster  roll,  for  the  government  of  ihe 
regimental  agent.  Bat  when  the  of- 
{■:l  :s  aggravated  by  palpable  ne'g- 
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lect,  or  obstinacy,  in  not  sending  a  sa¬ 
tisfactory  reason  for  his  absence,  (which 
can  only  be  done  by  vouchers  from  the 
•Medical  Board,  &c.)  he  is  suspended 
from  both  rank  and  pay.  So  that  to 
he  suspended  is  either  partially  or  .ge¬ 
nerally  to  be  deprived  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  military  appointment. 

To  Suspend  hostilities,  to  cease  at¬ 
tacking  one  another. 

SUSPENDED,  in  a  military  sense, 
deprived  of  the  pay  and  emolument  of 
a  situation,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
exercising  the  duties  attached  to  it, 
during  the  pleasure  of  some  ruling 
power. 

SUSPENSION  of  arms,  a  short, 
truce  which  contending  parties  agree 
on,  in  order  to  bury  their  dead,  with¬ 
out  danger,  or  molestation  ;  to  wait  for 
succours ;  or  to  receive'  instructions 
from  a  superior  authority. 

SUSPENSION,  temporary  priva¬ 
tion  of  an  office. 

Suspension,  as  a  military  punish¬ 
ment,  was  probably  intended  to  ope¬ 
rate  as  pecuniary  fining  does  in  that  of 
the  common  law ;  but  (to  use  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan’s  words,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mar¬ 
tial  Law)  it  can  neither  be  considered 
as  deprivation,  or  degradation.  It  does, 
not  divest  an  officer  of  his  military 
character,  though  it  puts  him  under  'a 
temporary  incapacity  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  his  station  :  he  still  possesses 
his  rank,  though  he  does  not  reap  any 
immediate  advantage  from  it.  It,  in 
fact,  may  be  looked  upon,  and  consi¬ 
dered,  as  borrowed  from  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  system  of  jurisdiction,  which  ad¬ 
mitted  suspension  as  a  minor  excom¬ 
munication. 

One  stubborn  difficulty,  however, 
seems  to  present  itself  from  suspension, 
and  that  is  the  article  of  pay  and  al¬ 
lowance.  For  if  an  officer  shall  have 
b -en  suspended  from  the  exercise  f>( 
tiie  authority  annexed  to  his  rank,  and 
to  have  the  pay  of  his  allowance  also 
suspended,  he  certainly  seems  warrant¬ 
ed  to  plead  such  suspension  in  bar  to 
the  proceedings  of  a  general  court- 
martial  ;  there  being  always  an  implied 
contract  between  a  soldier  and  his  em¬ 
ployer,  that  in  consideration  of  certain 
pay  and  advantages  granted  by  the 
one,  the  other  shall  submit  to  military 
discipline;  and  the  obligation  being 
mutual,  when  one  fails  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  part,  he  frees  the  other  from 
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the  observance  of  his;  therefore  when 
the  pay,  and  other  advantages,  are  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  employer,  the  subjec¬ 
tion  to  military  discipline  would  seem 
also  suspended.  But  this  difficulty  is 
easily  removed,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  officer  so  suspended,  still  hold¬ 
ing  his  commission;  and  from  his  sub¬ 
mitting  himself  to  the  punishment 
which  hath  been  inflicted  on  his  trans¬ 
gression.  The  latitude  of  this  princi¬ 
ple  hath  even  been  seen  to  go  farther, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  such  autho¬ 
rity,  that  (since  his  Majesty  hath  been 
graciously  pleased  to  direct,  in  cases 
of  doubt,  members  of  a  court  martial 
shall  be  guided  by  their  consciences, 
the  best  of  their  understandings,  and 
the  custom  of  war  in  the  like  cases)  it 
may  be  said  to  establish  a  precedent, 
which  may  with  safety  be  appealed  to. 
We  here  allude  to  the  trial  of  Lord 
George  Sackville,  who,  at  the  time  he 
was  put  upon  the  judgment  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  court-martial,  had  (so  dear  are  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  a  soldier) 
neither  military  employ  nor  commis¬ 
sion  under  his  Majesty;  and  yet  he 
was  deemed  entitled  to  an  awful  and 
solemn  investigation  of  his  conduct; 
application,  indeed,  having  been  previ¬ 
ously  made  in  his  name,  and  he  having 
declared  himself  willingto  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  court.  In  a  word,  then, 
it  may,  without  risking  too  much,  be 
asserted,  that  an  officer  under  suspen¬ 
sion,  may  be  considered  strictly  ame¬ 
nable  to  martial  law  for  any  trespass, 
or  transgression,  he  shall  commit.  The 
same  writer  observes,  in  a  preceding 
page,  that  suspension  is  a  specific  pu¬ 
nishment  foe  a  specific  crime;  but  it 
is  a  punishment  which  does  not  free  a 
man  from  his  military  obligations.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  still  considered  as 
in  the  service;  he  holds  his  commis¬ 
sion,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  suspension,  becomes  a  perfect  man 
again.  If,  therefore,  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  this  chastisement,  he  should 
attempt  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  to 
desert,  or  hold  treasonable  correspon¬ 
dence,  he  certainly  is,  in  such  cases,  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  martial 
law  Pages  86,  87,  and  88,  Thoughts 
on  Martial  Law. 

The  late  Mr.  Tytler,  deputy  judge 
advocate  of  North  Britain,  who  has 
published  an  Essay  on  Military  Law, 
quotes  the  case  of  Lord  George  Sack¬ 
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ville,  when  he  treats  of  officers  under 
suspension,  and  agrees  in  every  point 
with  the  author  just  referred  to.  Sus¬ 
pension,  he  observes,  though  it  has  the 
effect  of  depriving  an  officer,  for  the 
time,  of  his  rank  and  pay,  and  putting 
a  stop  to  the  ordinary  discharge  of  his 
military  duties,  does  not  void  his  com¬ 
mission,  annihilate  the  military  cha¬ 
racter,  or  dissolve  that  connection 
which  exists  between  him  and  the  sove¬ 
reign,  of  whom  he  is  a  servant.  He 
retains  Ids  commission,  and  is,  at  all 
times,  liable  to  a  call  to  duty,  which 
would  take  off  the  suspension.  See 
Essay  on  Military  Law,  pages  131, 
132. 

Suspension  of  parliamentary  pri¬ 
vilege.  This  can  only  be  considered, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  as  affecting 
such  oflicers,  who,  being  members  of 
parliament,  are  entrusted  with  any  spe¬ 
cific  appointment  in  the  army,  and 
thereby  make  themselves  liable  to  the 
Mutiny  Act,  or  Articles  of  War.  We 
have  had  an  instance,  during  the  late 
war,  of  a  militia  colonel,  (who  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,) 
having  been  put  in  arrest,  tried  before 
a  general  court-martial,  cashiered  in 
consequence  of  gross  offences  and  mis¬ 
demeanours,  and  afterwards  expelled 
the  house,  in  consequence  of  military 
delinquency.  We  do  not  hesitate  tosay, 
from  the  character  of  the  culprit,  that 
if  the  privilege  of  parliament  could 
have  been  taken  advantage  of,  it  would 
have  been  by  him. — Mr.  Tytler,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  steals  so  positively  as 
we  could  wish  on  this  important  ques¬ 
tion  ;  for  important  itcertainly  is,  when 
we  reflect,  that  there  is  scarcely^  a  ge¬ 
neral  of  a  district,  or  colonel  of  a  mi¬ 
litia  corps,  but  might  avail  himself  of 
this  privilege;  since  the  majority  of 
them  are  members  of  parliament.  It 
is,  indeed,  within  the  personal  know¬ 
ledge  and  recollection  of  the  compiler 
of  this  dictionary,  that  all  the  field  offi¬ 
cers  and  two  captains  of  a  company,  in 
a  militia  regiment,  belonged  to’  the 
Lords  or  Commons. 

Mr.  Tytler,  p.  129  and  130,  writes 
in  the  following  manner;  “  It  has  been 
questioned,  whether  the  privilege  of  par¬ 
liament  prevents,  any  officer,  who  is  a 
member  of  either  house  of  parliament, 
from  being  put  under  arrest  by  his  ge¬ 
neral,  or  tried  by  a  court-martial.  1  bis 
is  a  subject  of  difficult  discussion.  If 
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the  privileges  of  parliament  were  to  be 
considered  only  in  the  light  of  immuni¬ 
ties,  or  benefits,  personal  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  who  claims  them,  it  might,  with 
some  reason,  be  argued,  that  a  member 
of  parliament,  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
military  commission,  subjects  himself, 
in  all  respects,  to  the  operation  of  the 
military  law,  and  renounces  his  privi¬ 
lege  of  freedom  from  personal  arrest; 
as  every  person  is  competent  to  re¬ 
nounce  a  benefit  granted  in  favour  of 
himself.  15ut  the  privileges  of  parlia¬ 
ment  belong  to  the  parliament  as  a  bo¬ 
dy,  and  their  dignity  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  being  interested  in  maintaining 
them  inviolate,  it  would  thence  seem 
to  follow,  that  no  individual  member 
has  a  right  to  renounce  any  of  those 
privileges,  without  consent  of  the  whole 
body  of  which  he  is  a  part.  General 
utility,  however,  demands,  that  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice  should  not 
be  impeded  in  the  prosecution  of 
crimes;  and  therefore  it  is  an  under¬ 
stood  point  of  law,  that  the  privilege 
of  parliament  does  not  protect  from 
arrests  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace.  With  respect  to 
military  crimes,  the  same  political  ex¬ 
pediency  demands,  that  the  course  of 
justice  should  not  be  obstructed :  but 
as  the  law  has  not  expressly  warranted 
the  suspension  of  parliamentary  privi¬ 
lege,  in  such  cases,  the  safest  course 
seems  to  be,  that  previously  to  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  any  member,  in  order  to  try  him 
for  a  military  crime,  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  house  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  with  a  request,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  public  justice,  they  should  con¬ 
sent  to  renounce  the  privilege  in  that 
instance,  in  so  far  as  the  body  of  par¬ 
liament  is  concerned  ;  as  the  individual 
member  is  understood  to  have  re¬ 
nounced  it  for  himself,  by  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  military  commission.” 

The  method  which  is  here  proposed, 
though  perfectly  consonant  to  the  usual 
proceedings  in  civil  cases,  and  full  of 
deference  to  the  legislative  body  of  the 
country,  would  be  attended  with  innu¬ 
merable  inconveniences  in  military  inat- 
ters.  The  service  would  be  exposed  to 
perpetual  interruptions,  mostespecially 
as  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  mo¬ 
tion  in  parliament,  every  time  it  should 
be  found  expedient  to  put  a  privileged 
officer  in  arrest.  The  learned  advocate 
besides,  did  not  probably  recollect,  that 
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the  most  active  period  of  military  sei«* 
vice  in  England,  except  in  cases  of  ac¬ 
tual  invasion,  or  insurrection,  occurs  at 
a  time  when  parliament  is  not  sitting;  so 
that  the  very  object,  for  which  he  con¬ 
tends,  would  be  lost  by  the  course  of 
justice  being  considerably  impeded.  •  It 
must  be  manifest  to  every  thinking 
man,  that  military  service  is  of  such  a 
prompt  imperious  nature,  as  not  to  bear 
the  most  trifling  suspension,  or  inter¬ 
ruption,  in  the  exercise  of  its  duties* 
T hough,  in  one  sense,  the  military  be 
subject  to  the  civil  power,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
in  every  other  it  ought  to  be  paramount 
to  extraneous  authority  ;  and  one  sim¬ 
ple  question  would  shew  the  impolicy 
not  to  say  the  absurdity  of  such  an  in¬ 
terruption.  A  member  of  parliament, 
who  claims  his  privilege  whilst  he  is  an 
officer,  is,  in  fact,  like  the  man  who 
would,  but  cannot,  serve  two  masters 
at  once. 

Among  other  inconveniences,  and 
indeed  partial  hardships,  which  do 
arise  from  members  of  parliament 
claiming  their  privilege  and  attending 
in  either  house,  that  of  the  regiment 
being  left  without  its  efficient  officers, 
and  the  duty  consequently  falling  most 
heavily  upon  a  few  unprivileged  indi¬ 
viduals,  is  certainly  not  the  least.  This, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  has  been 
the  case,  and  probably  still  is,  in  many 
militia  regiments.  No  such  anomaly 
is  allowed  in  foreign  services. 

SUSPICION,  (soupfon,  Fr.)  the  act 
of  suspecting;  imagination  of  some¬ 
thing  ill  without  proof.  The  French 
use  the  word  suspicion  in  law.  A  ge¬ 
nerous  mi  ml  is  seldom  open  to  this  un¬ 
worthy  affection.  It  is  almost  always 
an  indication  of  something  base  and 
unmanly  in  the  person  who  indulges 
his  imagination  by  yielding  to  every 
trifling  impression  of  mistrust.  Among 
military  men,  it  is  peculiarly  mischie¬ 
vous. 

To  SUSTAIN,  (. soufenir ,  Fr.)  to  aid, 
succour,  or  support,  any  body  of  men 
inaction,  or  defence;  to  receive  and 
bear  with  firmness  any  violent  attack. 

SUTLER  and  Victualler  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  assynonimous  terms  as  iar  as 
they  relate  to  military  matters;  most 
especially  when  an  army  lies  encamped, 
or  rather  takes  the  field.  A  sutler  may 
be  considered  as  one  who  follows  the 
camp,  aud  sells  all  sorts  of  provisions 
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to  the  soldier’.  There  are  also  sutlers 
in  garrison  towns,  who  serve  the  sol¬ 
diery,  and  are  subject  to  military  regu¬ 
lations. 

Among  the  French,  according  to  the 
present  establishment  of  their  army,  a 
sutler  is  a  soldier  or  inferior  officer,  who 
is  authorised  to  follow  head-quarters, 
and  to  be  constantly  with  the  corps  to 
which  he  is  attached.  He  is  permitted 
to  sell  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  sol¬ 
diers,  and,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  deal  in  wines  and  spiritous  liquors. 

The  sutlers  are  usually  chosen  from 
the  regiments  to  which  they  belong,  and 
are  subordinate  to  the  quarter-masters, 
after  they  have  been  appointed  by  the 
regimental  committee,  or  council  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  They  receive  a  licence 
enabling  them  to  sell  and  buy,  which  li¬ 
cence  must  be  approved  of  by  the  chief 
of  the  etat  major  or  staff  of  the  divi¬ 
sion,  in  which  the  corps  is  stationed,  or 
under  which  it  acts. 

The  sutlers,  attending  head-quarters, 
are  licensed  by  the  quarter-master  gene¬ 
ral.  [n  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
adventitious  travellers  or  pedlars,  & c. 
it  is  wisely  recommended  by  Paul  Thie- 
bault,  (author  of  a  treatise  upon  the 
duties  of  an  etat  major,  or  general 
Staff,)  that  they  should  have  a  parti¬ 
cular  number,  which  is  to  be  engraved 
upon  a  tin  plate,  and  constantly  worn 
by  them,  as  a  mark  of  their  being- 
licensed  by  the  quarter- master  general. 

When  an  army  moves,  the  sutlers  ac¬ 
company  the  baggage.  As  many  irre¬ 
gularities  must  naturally  grow  out  of 
this  necessary  evil,  the  conduct  of  sut¬ 
lers  ought,  at  all  times,  to  be  narrowly 
watched,  and  severe  penalties  to  be  an¬ 
nounced,  in  general  orders,  for  every  in¬ 
stance  of  unlawful  depradation  among 
the  inhabitants,  or  of  disorder  in  their 
booths.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  piquet, 
at  night,  to  be  particularly  watchful  on 
these  occasions. — See  M  arch  an  ds. 

SUTURE,  {suture,  Fr.)  a  seam;  a 
sewing,  joining,  or  fastening  together. 

Dry  Suture,  (. suture  seche,  Fr.)  a 
closing  up  of  wounds,  by  glewing  on 
either  side  thereof  a  piece  of  indented 
cloth,  whose  points  answering  one  an¬ 
other,  are  gently  drawn  together  with 
needle  and  thread. 

Intertwisted  S uture,  in  surgery,  a 
suture  wherein  the  needles  are  left 
sticking  in  the  wound  with  a  thread 
twisted  round  them. 
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Incarnative  Suture,  in  surgery,  so 
named,  because  it  rejoins  the  edges  of 
a  wound  and  keeps  them  close  toge¬ 
ther,  by  means  of  a  thread  thrown 
across  them  with  a  needle,  which  causes 
them  to  grow  together  and  incarnate. 

SW A LLOW’S-/a/7,  in  fortification, 
an  out-work,  differing  from  a  single 
tenaille,  as  its  sides  are  not  parallel, 
like  those  of  a  tenaille;  but  if  pro¬ 
longed,  would  meet  and  form  an  angle 
on  the  middle  of  the  curtain;  and  its 
head,  orfront, composed  offaces,  form¬ 
ing  a  re-entering  angle.  This  work  is 
extraordinarily  well  flanked,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  the  works  of  the  place, 
which  discover  all  the  length  of  its  long 
sides,  &c. 

Swal low’s-tail  signifies  also  in  build¬ 
ing  a  fastening  of  two  pieces  of  timber 
so  strongly  together,  that  they  cannot 
fall  asunder. 

SWAN,  a  bird  generally  known.  As 
nothing  is  more  directly  contrary  to 
the  ingenuousness  of  a  rough  soldier 
than  the  secret  and  clandestine  deal¬ 
ing  of  a  smooth  scoundrel,  we  shall 
quote  out  of  Bailey’s  second  volume 
of  the  English  Dictionary,  the  follow¬ 
ing  application  of  the  word  to  the  hu¬ 
man  character. 

“  A  swan  is  accounted  a  symbol  of  a 
hypocrite,  because  as  that  bird  has  fine 
wings  and  cannot  fly,  so  also  has  it 
feathers  white  to  perfection,  yet  the 
flesh  is  black.  Thus  hypocrites,  though 
appearing  outwardly  very  virtuous,  yet 
are  inwardly  very  wicked.” 

SWAMMIES,  bid.  pagan  gods  or 
idols. 

SWAMP.  See  Marsh. 

A  SWAP,  a  vulgar  expression  signi¬ 
fying  one  thing  given  for  another.  A 
matter  of  barter.  Thus  a  writership  or 
a  military  appointment  given  for  a  seat 
in  parliament  may  be  called  a  swap. 

SWAY,  the  swing  or  sweep  of  a 
weapon.  Likewise  power,  as  military- 
sway. 

SWAYING  of  the  back,  in  horses,  a 
serious  injury  which  may  be  received 
several  ways,  viz. 

1.  By  some  great  strain,  slip,  or  hea¬ 
vy  burden. 

2.  By  turning  him  too  hastily  round. 

The  pain  usually  lies  in  the  lower 

part  of  the  back,  below  his  short  ribs, 
and  directly  between  his  fillets. 

The  malady  may  be  perceived  by 
the-  reeling  and  rolling  of  the  horse's 
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hinder  parts  in  his  going,  lie  being  then 
ready  to  fall  to  the  ground  by  bis 
swaying  backwards  and  sidelong;  and 
when  he  is  down,  he  cannot  rise  but 
with  great  difficulty. 

To  SWEAR  in,  to  administer  oaths, 
which  are  prescribed,  to  persons  enter¬ 
ing  into  certain  official  situations,  such 
as  the  privy  council,  &c.  and  to  men 
enlisting  into  the  army  or  militia  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

To  SW  EEP,  to  clear  or  brush  away ; 
as,  the  cannon  swept  every  thing  before 
it.  The  French  say,  bulayer  and  raser 
campagne. 

Sweep -bar,  of  a  wagon,  is  that 
which  is  fixed  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
tore  guide,  and  passes  under  the  hind 
pole,  which  slides  upon  it. 

SWEEPER,  one  who  sweeps  or 
cleans  any  particular  place. 

Chimney  Sweeper,  a  person  em¬ 
ployed  to  keep  the  chimnies  clear  of 
soot.  See.  Chimney  sweepers  are  re¬ 
gularly  employed  by  the  resident  bar¬ 
rack-master  to'  keep  clean  the  barrack 
chimnies. 

SWEEPING,  a  word  which  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  attached  fo  one  of  the  sections, 
or  clauses,  in  the  Articles  of  War, 
namely,  the  24th.  Hence  Sweeping 
Clause. 

Sweeping  Clause  or  Section.  This 
comprehensive  clause  states,  that  all 
crimes,  not  capital,  and  all  disorders 
and  neglects,  which  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  may  be  guilty  of,  to  the  prejudice 
of  good  order  and  military  discipline, 
though  not  specified  in  any  of  the  lore- 
going  rules  and  articles,  are  to  be  taken 
cognizance  of  by  a  general,  or  regimen¬ 
tal,  court-martial,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  degree  of  the  offence,  and  to 
be  punished  at  their  discretion. 

This  wisely  imagined  clause  serves  as 
a  check  to  the  paltry  tricks  and  subter¬ 
fuges,  which  are  sometimes  resorted  to 
by  men  who  are  not  thoroughly  soldiers. 

It  frequently  happens,  even  anion" 
officers,  that  the  service  is  hurt  and 
embarrassed  by  the  ingenuity  ofevasive 
characters,  who  think  they  are  safe,  I 
provided  they  do  not  glaringly  trails-  j 
gress  specific  rules  and  regulations. 1 
Another  advantage  is  likewise  derived  j 
from  this  clause:  It  enables  officers,  at  I 
a  court-martial,  in  cases  where  the  of- , 
fence  is  manifestly  felt  but  cannot  be 
brought  under  any  specific  article,  to 
do  justice  to  the  service,  by  punishing 
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the  delinquent  under  an  indisputable 
clause. 

SW  EEEED  legs,  in  a  horse,  an  in- 
finnity  to  which  a  horse  is  frequently 
exposed  through  hard  riding,  or  much 
fatigue.  Jt  may  also  proceed  from  his 
being  too  iat,  carelessly  put  out  to 
grass,  or  set  up  in  the  stable  too  hot, 
whereby  be  takes  cold,  which  cause* 
tiic  blood,  grease,  and  humours,  to  fall 
down  into  bis  legs,  and  to  make  them 
swell. 

Swelled pizzle,  in  a  horse,  a  kind 
of  hardness  which  proceeds  from  the 
parts  being  bruised  by  riding.  See. 

SWIMMING.  Although  we  have 
touched  upon  this  article  under  Nager, 
we  shall  now  enter  more  fully  into  the 
subject.  Tfiis  art  consists  wholly  in 
being  able  to  support  the  body  towards 
the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  float, 
and  to  advance  by  means  of  a  com¬ 
bined  and  regular  action  performed  bv 
the  hands  and  feet.  Man  is  the  only- 
animal  that  learns  to  swim.  The  brute 
creation  has  au  aptitude,  more  or  less, 
by  instinct. 

1  he  method  which  is  frequently 
adopted  to  teach  men  to  swim  is_ so  er¬ 
roneous,  that  instead  of  making  any 
progress  in  the  art,  beginners  almost 
always  experience  the  most  disheart¬ 
ening  circumstances.  The  chief  obsta¬ 
cle  is  the  danger  of  su  (location  to  which 
an  individual  is  exposed  when  he  lirst 
gets  beyond  his  depth.  The  water  sud¬ 
denly  rushes  into  his  mouth,  ears,  and 
nose,  and  before  he  can  recover  from 
the  surprize  which  it  inevitably  cre¬ 
ates,  personal  apprehension  seizes  his 
mind,  and  throws  every  motion  of  his 
body  into  confusion. 

I  here  is  only  one  infallible  remedy 
which  can  be  applied  to  this  difficulty ; 
and  by  which  the  most  unexperienced 
may  be  taught  to  swim  both  fast  and 
well.  A  robust  and  hearty-  young  man 
ought  to  learn  the  art  (as  far  at  least  as 
regards  the  mere  circumstance  of  keep¬ 
ing  himself  afloat),  by  attentively  fol¬ 
lowing  the  first  instructions,  which  are 
not  generally  known  in  this  country, 
and  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  pub¬ 
lish.  Persons  of  less  bodily  strength 
and  disposition  to  learn,  will  become 
masters  of  it  in  the  course  of  a  second 
or  third  lesson.  The  whole  secret,  in 
feet,  consists  in  being  able  to  keep  the. 
head  above  water,  by  a  concord  of 
movement  in  the  feet  and  hands;  and 
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tthen  tills  is  union  is  once  acquired,  a 
man  may  exercise  himself  with  ease 
and  gratification. 

The  art  of  swimming  was  reckon¬ 
ed,  in  ancient  times  (both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans),  so  essential  a 
part  of  education,  that  it  was  prover¬ 
bial  to  say,  in  speaking  of  an  ignorant 
man,  he  has  neither  learned  to  read  nor 
to  swim. 

Everard  Digby,  our  countryman, 
and  Nicolas  Winman,  a  German,  have 
both  written  treatises  on  this  art.  Bo- 
selli,  in  his  publication  entituled  De 
•notu  Animalium,  has  also  touched  up¬ 
on  the  subject,  and  may  be  consulted. 

In  order  to  swim  with  ease,  and  for 
a  length  of  time,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
man  should  have  recourse  to  frequent 
practice.  He  will  soon  be  able  to  keep 
afloat,  and  by  that  means  preserve  a 
free  and  uninterrupted  respiration,  from 
having  his  mouth  and  nostrils  con¬ 
stantly  above  water.  He  makes  use  of 
his  feet  and  hands  with  the  same  fa¬ 
cility  and  ease  that  a  good  seaman  does 
his  oars;  and  by  constantly  having 
those  limbs  in  concert,  he  not  only  pre¬ 
vents  his  body  from  sinking,  but  glides 
through  the  waves  without  the  least 
apprehension  of  danger.  Nor  are  any 
extraordinary  efforts  necessary  on  this 
occasion;  for  it  is  ascertained,  upon  the 
truest  principles  in  hydrostatics,  that 
Ihe  body  of  a  man  is  nearly  equal,  in 
weight  or  gravity,  to  the  proportionate 
volume  ol  water  in  which  it  is  immer¬ 
sed;  so  that  it  is,  almost  of  itself,  in 
equilibrium,  and  consequently  requires 
very  little  aid  to  support  it. 

There  is  no  country,  perhaps,  better 
calculated  for  improvement  in  this  art 
than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and 
none  in  which  common  sense  prescribes 
more  forcibly  the  necessity  of  having 
its  youth  early  instructed.  It  is  mani¬ 
fest,  that  although  every  sea  officer  is 
exposed  ten  times  a  day"to  the  danger 
of  being  drowned,  very  few  of  that  class- 
know  bow  to  swim.  W e  have,  indeed, 
recently  experienced,  in  the  loss  of  the 
brave  and  gallant  Captain  Jarvis,  the 
truth  of  this  observation.  Without 
therefore  entering  into  innumerable 
proofs  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
to  our  navy,  and  to  mankind  in  gene¬ 
ral,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
swimming,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
its  utility,  as  far  as  regards  a  land 
force. 
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Tt  is  well  known  that  the  French  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  branch 
of  military  knowledge,  and  that  there 
are  not  only  individuals  attached  to 
their  armies,  who  can  swim  with  per¬ 
fect  ease,  but  that  companies,  called 
compagnies  de  nagenrs,  have  been 
formed,  and  are  still  encouraged  in 
their  service.  Their  dress  is  adapted 
to  the  functions  they  are  destined  to 
perform,  such  as  passing  a  river,  &c. 
in  order  of  battle,  or  in  detached  par¬ 
ties,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  surprizing 
an  enemy’s  advanced  posts,  or  of  ai- 
fording  assistance  (by  dragging  light 
cables  across)  to  large  bodies  of  their 
own  men  who  might  be  ordered  to  pass 
in  pontoons. 

During  the  campaign,  which  was 
carried  on  some  years  back  between 
the  Turksand  the  Austrians,  a  French¬ 
man,  whose  name  was  Le  Febure,  and 
who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  gen¬ 
darmes  of  France,  submitted  a  plan  to 
Joseph  the  Second,  and  proposed  the 
formation  of  a  corps  of  swimmers,  to 
consist  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery. — 
His  offer  was  very  graciously  received 
by  the  emperor,  but  the  sudden  termi¬ 
nation  of  hostilities  caused  the  plan  to 
be  left  unnoticed  by -the  House  of 
Austria,  and  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  French  during  all  their  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Our  correspondent  states,  that 
in  1799  a  detachment  of  French  swim¬ 
mers  passed  the  river  Li  nth  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zurick,  took  the  ad¬ 
vanced  posts  of  the  Cossacks  by  sur¬ 
prize,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  The 
victory,  indeed,  which  was  afterwards 
gained  by  Massena  over  the  Russians, 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  protection 
which  this  corps  of  swimmers  afforded, 
when  aconsiderable  division  of  French 
troops  effected  their  passage  over  the 
Lilith.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  general  Prince  Corsacow,  made  a 
most  disorderly  retreat  out  of  Zurick, 
after  having  lost  hi*  military  chest,  his 
magazines,  stores,  &c.  and  upwards  of 
5000  men.  See  the  particulars  of  this 
event  in  General  Massena’s dispatches, 
where  he  speaksin  the  highest  terms  of 
the  corps  of  swimmers. 

In  1300,  whilst  the  French  army,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Moreau,  was 
watching  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
that  French  general  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Massena,  and  was  equally 
6  T 
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successful.  Two  companies  of  expe¬ 
rienced  swimmers  crossed  the  riverdur- 
ing  the  night,  and  whilst  one  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  driving  in  the  Austrian  ad¬ 
vanced  posts,  the  other  was  employed 
in  dragging  some  pontoons  across,  and 
thus  enabled  a  wnole  battalion  to  get 
over. 

The  Austrians,  being  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked  throughout  the  w  hole  extent  of  I 
their  cantonments,  made  a  precipitate  [ 
retreat,  and  before  the  close  of  the! 
following  day,  the  whole  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  division  were  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube. 

The  present  French  government  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  art.  Bonaparte 
is  so  convinced  of  its  utility,  that  he 
has  ordered  whole  regiments,  both 
horse  and  foot,  to  be  exercised  in 
swimming,  and  to  cross  the  river  Seine, 
which  runs  through  Paris,  in  complete 
order  of  battle.  If  the  intrinsic  me¬ 
rits  of  the  art  of  swimming  itself,  in¬ 
deed,  did  not  recommend  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  some  plan,  we  should  think  it 
sufficient  ground  to  go  upon  bv  sav¬ 
ing,  that  tTie  French  have  judged  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  form  companies  of  expert 
swimmers,  anchthat  other  governments 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  them  in 
their  own  way.  For  although,  by  the 
natural  vivacity  of  their  natures,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  extraordinary 
country  may  learn  the  art  with  greater 
facility  than  other  men,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  Englishmen  would  at 
least  equal  them  in  every  point  of 
view. 

An  establishment  of  this  sort  would 
be  attended  with  very  little  expense  to 
the  public,  since  out  of  six  moderately 
sized  battalions,  three  hundred  swim¬ 
mers  might  be  constantly  formed,  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign  would 
join  their  several  troops  or  companies. 
The  clothing  of  these  men  would  con¬ 
sist  of  a  worsted  jacket  ami  panta-' 
loons,  with  sandals  made  of  leather 
and  flannel  or  woollen  cloth.  Their  • 
weapon  would  be  a  long  light  pike, 
fixed  by  means  of  an  iron  ring  to  a 
leathern  waist  belt.  The  pike,  whilst' 
the  man  is  swimming,  floats  upon  the' 
water,  and  is  of  considerable  use  to1 
him.  So  that  after  he  has  been  ten 
minutes  out  of  the  water,  and  on  the 
march,  his  dress  would  be  dry.  or 
yearly  so.  On  the  too  of  his  cap  a 
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small  compartment  is  made  to  hold 
a  pi.tol  with  cartridges,  and  a  piece  of 
diy  linen. 

The  chief,  and  indeed,  the  only  es¬ 
sential  requisite  in  the  art  of  swimming, 
is  to  be  able  to  remain  a  considerable 
time  in  the  water  without  being  fa¬ 
tigued,  or  rendered  unlit  for  immedi¬ 
ate  action.  Some  men  vs.il  swim  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  but  they  can¬ 
not  stay  thirty  minutes  in  the  water, 
without  being  exhausted.  The  best 
method  is  that  which  the  French  rail 
uager  a  la  brassee,  to  swim  with  the 
arms  extended  to  their  full  length 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  ami 
kept  in  complete  unison  with  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  legs.  In  order  to  hold  ill 
breath,  the  head  must  be  kept  just 
above  the  water,  and  the  body  as  ho¬ 
rizontal  as  possible,  without  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  effort  to  support  it,  as  too 
much  exertion  only  tends  to  fatigue 
and  ultimately  to  exhaust  the  swimmer. 
In  crossing  a  river,  you  must  endea¬ 
vour  to  keep  with  the  stream  as  much 
as  possible;  and  when  in  opposition  to 
it,  you  must  get  through  with  a  steady 
movement  of  the  legs  and  arms.  The 
French  use  various  expressions  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  different  inodes  of  swim¬ 
ming,  viz.  a  la  vtaritiicre,  a  la  coupe, 
(i  la  plane  he,  el  debout,  which  we  call 
treading  the  water:  but  the  best  me¬ 
thod  (because  ic  is  the  most  simple  and 
the  least  fatiguing)  is  a  la  brassee,  or  at 
extended  arms. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  General  Danican,  were  wo 
to  omit  stating,  that  in  1798  he  swam 
across  the  Lake  of  Constance  from 
Uberlingen  (an  imperial  city  of  Furs- 
tenburg,  in  Germany,  12  miles  north 
of  Constance)  to  Dunkelsdorf,  and  re¬ 
turned  again  without  having  touched 
the  ground.  A  record  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  effort  is  kept  in  the  town  house 
of  Uberlingen.  We  have  aho  seen  the 
same  officer  swim  from  Westminster 
through  Blackfriars  Brictge  and  the 
main  arch  of  London  Bridge,  at  ebb 
tide,  and  make  his  way  through  the 
shipping,  &c.  close  to  Greenwich. 

We  are  perfectly  convinced  within 
ourselves  (and  indeed  the  example  of 
the  ancients  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  modern  French  bear  us  through) 
that  the  formation  of  a  -chool  of  mili¬ 
tary  natation  would  be  very  beneficial 
to  Great  Britaiu.  A  small  corps  of 
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swimmers  could,  in  the  space  of  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  at  furthest,  be 
rendered  not  only  masters  of  the  art 
themselves,  but  be  made  capable  of 
teaching  others.  The  head,  or  princi¬ 
pal  teacher  could  instruct  a  chosen 
nuinberof  men,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  several  regiments,  horse  and  foot, 
for  the  purpose  of  training  up  the  al¬ 
lotted  quota.  Some  convenient  sp  t, 
with  an  appropriate  building,  might  be 
fixed  upon  by  government  for  this  in¬ 
stitution;  either  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
High-Wycomb. 

The  most  ex  pert  swimmers  should  re¬ 
gularly  return  to  the  several  regiments 
from  which  they  had  been  taken,  and 
there  instruct  a  certain  number,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  a  company,  or  detachment 
of  that  description  always  ready  for 
service.  It  is  impossible  not  to  allow, 
that  both  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
life,  a  knowledge  of  this  art  is  highly 
advantageous;  and  that  a  corps  of 
swimmers,  well  managed  and  ably  con¬ 
ducted,  might  be  rendered  useful  in 
every  species  of  service.  Our  most  ac¬ 
tive  and  most  inveterate  foes  pay  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  this  improved 
branch  of  military  knowledge,  and  we 
ought,  therefore,  to  adopt  some  plan 
that  may  put  us  upon  a  footing  with 
them.  The  old  Roman  adage  is  ap¬ 
plicable  on  this  occasion — Fas  est  ab 
hoste  doceri. 

Extract  of  a  letter  written  bv  Genera] 
Moreau  when  he  had  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  du¬ 
ring  the  late  war,  to  the  minister  of 
the  department. 

Neresheim,  24 th  June. — I  herewith 
transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  my  dispatch 
to  the  First  Consul,  with  a  correct  de¬ 
tail  of  the  battle  of  Hochstedt.  Mar¬ 
shal  Kray  is  forced  to  abandon  Ulm, 
This  successful  event  on  our  part  is  of 
considerable  moment ;  but  great  exer¬ 
tions  were  required  to  secure  it.  You 
will  be  able  to  form  some  opinion  of 
the  difficulties  we  had  to  encounter, 
when  1  state,  that  although  we  had 
neither  the  advantage  of  a  bridge,  nor 
a  single  pontoon  to  cross  on,  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  river  was  rendered  easy  by 
the  intrepidity  of  a  small  body  of  swim¬ 
mers.  (Signed)  Morf.au. 

Certified  as  correct,  (Signed) 

Carnot. 

After  having  given  a  detailed  ac- 
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count  of  the  state  of  the  two  armies, 
the  French  general  states,  that  eighty 
swimmers  having  crossed  the  river, 
and  being  supplied  (by  means  of  two 
very  small  boats  dispatched  after  them) 
with  musquets  and  cartouch  boxes, 
took  possession  of  the  two  villages  of 
Grenslieim  and  Blenheim,  and  seized 
several  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  were 
instantly  served  by  some  cannoneers 
that  had  effected  their  passage  on  lad¬ 
ders  thrown  across  the  chasm  of  the 
broken  bridge.  These  men  stood  their 
ground  with  wonderful  steadiness  and 
courage,  whilst  a  detachment  of  sap¬ 
pers  and  pontooneers  wrere  occupied, 
under  the  enemy’s  fire,  in  repairing 
the  bridges,  across  which  fresh  succours 
w'ere  thrown,  in  order  to  meet  the  re¬ 
inforcements  of  the  enemy;  who  was 
no  longer  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  pre¬ 
cise  object  of  the  attack. 

General  Grenier  likewise  made  the 
necessary  dispositions  to  cross  the  Da¬ 
nube  at  Guntzburgh ;  but  the  Austrians, 
who  had  previously  destroyed  the  cen¬ 
ter  arches  of  the  bridge,  threw  up  a 
sort  of  temporary  fortification  on  the 
part  that  remained,  with  straw  steeped 
in  pitch  and  other  combustible  mate¬ 
rials,  which  were  to  be  set  on  fire  the 
instant  the  attack  should  be  made. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  omit  doing  this 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  detachment  of 
swimmers  plunge  into  the  river.  The 
latter  were  so  eager,  that  several  vo¬ 
lunteered  to  extinguish  the  fire  under  a 
discharge  of  heavy  ordnance  and  mus- 
quetry  ;  but  that  was  not  practicable. 

General  Moreau,  speaking  of  this 
detachment  of  swimmers  in  another 
part  of  his  dispatches,  concludes  by 
saying,  “  the  behaviour  of  the  corps 
of  swimmers,  under  the  command  of 
Citizen  Degrometrie,  who  was  adju¬ 
tant  of  the  94lh  demi-brigade,  is  a 
proof  of  intrepidity,  of  which  are  there 
fe\v  instances  or  examples.” 

The  following  account  is  also  on  re-> 
cord,  and  was  transmitted  to  Paris  by 
a  French  officer,  who  was  then  serving 
in  Germany. 

One  of  the  detachment  of  swimmers, 
having  crossed  the  Danube,  suddenly 
took  possession  of  a  howitzer,  and  in¬ 
stantly  threatened  to  tire  upon  a  guard 
consisting  of  twenty  men,  unless  they 
surrendered  and  gave  up  their  arms  ; 
the  latter  took  to  their  heels,  leaving 
their  fire-locks  behind  them,  and  the 
6  T  2 
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iwimmer,  with  a  reinforcement  of  fame 
of  his  naked  comrades,  seized  the  mws- 
quets  of  the  Austrian  fugitives,  and  dis¬ 
lodged  a  guard  which  had  occupied  a 
tele-de-pont. 

In  order  to  give  our  military  readers 
a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  coup  cle  main  which  was  executed 
by  the  detachment  of  swimmers,  we 
shall  make  another  extract  from  Gene¬ 
ral  Moreau’s  official  communication. 

“  The  movement,  which  to  me  ap¬ 
peared  absolutely  necessary,  was  not 
only  difficult,  but  extremely  hazardous. 
We  were  unluckily  destitute  of  every 
species  of  pontcon  equipage,  &c.  and 
the  enemy  had  not  only  destroyed  the 
bridges,  but  also  sunk  his  boats,  pon¬ 
toons  anil  rafters.” 

This  was  the  position  of  the  army  on 
the  18th  day  of  June;  which  position 
had  been  gained  by  dint  of  hard  fight¬ 
ing,  and  by  forcing  the  enemy  to  fall 
back  on  Ulm. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  eighty 
swimmers,  naked,  or  rather  slightly 
clothed,  and  afterwards  armed  with 
musquets  and  cartouch-boxes,  had 
crossed  the  river.  In  consequence  of 
their  success,  the  94th  demi-brigade 
immediately  followed,  took  possession 
of  the  villages  of  Grensheim,  Blen¬ 
heim,  Languenau,  and  Shari  ngen, 
where  General  Mariguy  was  slightly 
wounded. 

General  Grenier  on  the  other  hand, 
had  crossed  the  DanubeatGuntzburgh. 

These  different  movements,  which 
were  begun  by  a  small  body  of  swim¬ 
mers,  gradually  led  to  the  memorable 
battle  of  llohenlinden,  the  success  of 
which  secured  to  France  so  marked  a 
superiority  over  the  Austrians  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  completed  Bonaparte’s  tri¬ 
umph  in  Italy’. 

In  offering  these  extracts  to  our  rea¬ 
ders,  we  are  aware  of  the  high  colour- 
ilia  which  was  invariably  given  to  the 
official  dispatches  of  France  during  her 
revolutionary  career.  '1  he  proof,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  utility  of  a  corps  of  swim¬ 
mers  in  any  country,  cannot  he  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  manner  in  which  partial 
occurrences  may  be  represented;  and 
that  such  a  corps  should  be  formed  at 
Woolwich  is  unquestionable.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  if  a  certain  noble¬ 
man  had  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
ordnance,  ties  indispensable  branch  of 
military  education  would  have  been 
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atlcndrd  to,  and  the  phn  winch  was 
conveyed  to  his  ,uc<  e  -or  h\  the  com¬ 
piler  of  this  work  w  ould  have  been  car¬ 
ried  into  execution. 

In  addition  to  these  observations,, 
the  following  authenticated  facts  can¬ 
not  be  deemed  superfluous. 

In  1737, ’(when  General  Keith  re¬ 
treated  out  of  Bohemia,)  among  the 
Austrian  irregulars, or  fri-corps,  which 
incommoded  the  movements  of  our 
troops  in  their  march,  there  was  a  par¬ 
ty  of  Croats,  who  (with  more  courage 
than  prudence,  putting  their  arms  in 
three  small  boats)  threw  themselves  in¬ 
to  the  Elbe,  near  Ister,  and  swam 
across  that  river,  in  order  to  intercept 
a  small  body  of  Prussians  who  were 
escorting  the  baggage.  The  Life  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Vol.  II.  page  204. 

Flavius  Vegetius,  lib.  I.  cap.  10.  De 
Re  Militari,  speaks  in  the  following 
terms  respecting  the  necessity  of  having 
soldiers  regularly  taught  to  swim. — 

Nataudi  usutn,  aeslivis  mensibus,  Om¬ 
ni  s  tr.qualiler  debet  tyro  condiscere ;  non 
eriini  ponlibus  semper  /lamina  transeun - 
lur,  sed,  et  sedens  el  insequens,  nature 
cogitur frequenter  exrcitus.  Steps  rc- 
pentinis  imbribus,  vel  nivibus,  solent  ex- 
undare  (orrentes,  et  ignorantia  non  so¬ 
lum  ab  hoste,  sed  etiam  ah  ipsis  aquis, 
discrimen  iticurril :  ideoque  Romani 
vcleres,  quos  tot  bella  et  continuata  pe- 
ricula,  ad  omnem  rei  militaris  erudie- 
runt  arlem.  Campion  Martium,  vici- 
num  Tyberi  delegerunl:  in  quojuventus, 
post  exercitium armorum,  sudorem,  pul- 
veremque  diluerct,  ac  lassitudinem  cur- 
sus,  natandi  labore  deponeret.  A 'on 
solum  autem  pedi/es  sed  et  equites,  ipsos- 
que  equos,  ad  natandum  exercere  per- 
commndum  esl,  ne  quid  imperilis,  cum 
necesi.it as  incumbit,  evsniat.  Page  10, 
Editio  Lugduni  Batavorum. 

“  Every  young  man  ought  to  bp  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  art  of  swimming,  during 
the  summer  months;  for  there  are  not 
always  oridges  ready  to  cross  rivers 
upon  ;  but  an  army,  whether  stationary 
or  moving,  is  often  under  the  necessity 
of  swimming.  Sudden  inundalionsfre- 
quently  happen,  through  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain  or  snow  ;  and  a  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  swimming,  not  only  exposes 
the  ignorant  man  to  imminent  danger 
from  the  enemy,  but  aiso  from  the 
waters  themselves.  On  tills  account, 
the  old  Komans.  (who,  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  so  many  wars,  aud  such  con- 
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tinned  dangers,  had  become  perfect 
masters  of  the  military  art)  had  their 
field  of  Mars  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Tiber;  where  the  youth  of  the 
Capital,  after  having  been  practised 
with  arms,  might  wash  off  the  sweat 
and  dust,  and  get  relieved  from  their 
fatigue  by  the  exercise  of  swimming. 
It  is  not  only  proper  and  advantageous 
that  foot  soldiers,  but  also  that  the  ca- 
val  ry ,  and  the  horses  themsel  ves,  should 
be  taught  to  swim,  lest,  in  cases  of  ne¬ 
cessity',  something  hazardous  should 
happen  to  the  inexpert.” 

In  addition  to  this  established  au¬ 
thority,  we  think  it  right  to  give  the 
following  particulars  out  of  a  small 
tract  lately  published,  and  attributed 
to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin. 

“  1.  That  though  the  legs,  arms, 
and  head,  of  a  human  body,  being  so¬ 
lid  parts,  are  specifically  something 
heavier  than  fresh  water,  yet  the  trunk, 
particularly  the  upper  part,  from  its 
hollowness,  is  so  much  lighter  than 
water,  as  that  the  whole  of  the  body, 
taken  together,  is  too  light  to  sink 
wholly  under  water,  but  some  part 
will  remain  above,  until  the  lungs  be¬ 
come  filled  with  water;  which  hap¬ 
pens  from  drawing  water  into  them 
instead  of  air,  when  a  person,  in  the 
fright  attempts  breathing  while  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  are  under  water. 

“  2.  That  the  legs  and  arms  are 
specifically  lighter  than  salt  water,  and 
will  be  supported  by  it,  so  that  a  hu¬ 
man  body  would  not  sink  in  salt  water, 
though  the  lungs  were  filled  as  above, 
but  from  the  greater  specific  gravity 
of  the  head. 

“  3.  't  hat  therefore  a  person  throw¬ 
ing  himself  on  his  back  in  salt  water, 
and  extending  his  arms,  may  easily  lie 
so  as  to  keep  his  mouth  and  nostrils 
free  for  breathing;  and,  by  a  small 
motion  of  his  hands,  may  prevent 
turning,  if  he  should  perceive  an  ten¬ 
dency  to  it. 

“  4.  That  in  fresh  water,  if  a  man 
throws  himself  on  his  back,  near  the 
surface,  he  cannot  long  continue  in 
that  situation,  but  by  proper  action  of 
his  hands,  on  the  water,  if  he  uses  no 
such  action,  the  legs  and  lower  part  of 
the  body  will  gradually  sink  till  he 
comes  into  an  upright  position,  in 
which  he  will  continue  suspended,  the 
hollow  of  the  breast  keeping  the  head 
uppermost. 
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“  5.  But  if  in  this  erect  position,  the 
head  is  kept  upright  above  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  as  when  we  stand  on  the  ground, 
the  immersion  will,  by  the  weight  of 
that  part  of  the  head  that  is  out  of  the 
water,  reach  above  the  mouth  aud  nos¬ 
trils,  perhaps  a  little  above  the  eyes, 
so  that  a  man  cannot  long  remain  sus¬ 
pended  in  water  with  his  head  in  that 
position. 

“  6.  The  body  continuing  suspen¬ 
ded  as  before,  and  upright,  if  the  head 
be  leaned  quite  back,  so  that  the  face 
looks  upwards,  all  the  back  part  of  the 
head  being  then  under  water,  and  its 
weight  consequently  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  supported  by  it,  the  face  will  re¬ 
main  above  waterquite  free  for  breath¬ 
ing,  will  rise  an  inch  higher  every  in¬ 
spiration,  and  sink  as  much  every  ex¬ 
piration,  but  never  so  low  as  that  the 
Water  may  come  over  the  mouth. 

“7.  If  therefore  a  person,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  swimming,  and  falling 
accidentally  into  the  water,  could  have 
presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  avoid 
struggling  and  plunging,  and  to  let  the 
body  take  this  natural  position,  he 
might  continue  long  safe  from  drown¬ 
ing,  till  pqrhaps  help  would  come.  For 
as  to  the  clothes,  their  additional 
weight  while  immersed  is  very  incon¬ 
siderable,  the  water  supporting  it; 
though  when  he  comes  out  of  the 
water,  he  would  find  them  very  heavy 
indeed. 

“  But  as  f  said  before,  I  would  not. 
advise  you,  or  any  one,  to  depend  on 
having  this  presence  of  mind  on  such 
an  occasion,  but  learn  fairly  to  swim; 
as  l  wish  all  men  were  taught  to  do  in 
their  youth  ;  they  would  on  many  oc¬ 
currences,  be  the  safer  for  having  that 
skill,  and,  on  many  more,  the  happier, 
as  freer  from  painful  apprehensions  of 
danger;  to  sav  nothing  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  so  delightful  and  wholesome 
an  exercise.  Soldiers  particularly 
should  methinks,  all  be  taught  toswim  ; 
it  might  be  of  frequent  use  either  in 
surprising  an  enemy,  or  saving  them¬ 
selves.  And  if  [  had  now  boys  to  edu¬ 
cate,  1  should  prefer  those  schools 
(others  being  equal)  where  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded,  for  acquiring  so 
advantageous  an  art,  which  once 
learnt,  is  never  forgotten.” 

To  SWINDLE,  a  cant  word,  signi¬ 
fying  to  cheat ,  lo  impose  upon  the 
credulity  of  mankind,  and  thereby  de- 
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carried  by  sword  law,  or  by  the  will  | 
of  the  strongest. 

Sword  -player,  a  gladiator;  one 
who  fences  publicly. 

SWORDF.D,  girt  with  a  sword. 

SWORDER,  an  old  term  signifying 
a  man  who  plays,  or  fights  with  his 
sword. 

SW  0  R  D  S  M  A  N ,  {horn  me  <f  epee,  Fr.) 
This  word  was  formerly  used  to  sig¬ 
nify  a  soldier,  a  fighting  man.  Rut  at 
present  it  generally  means  a  person 
versed  in  the  art  of  fencing.  Hence 
a  good  swordsman.  The  French  use 
the  terms  brel/eur  and  brclailleur. 
The  former  is  more  immediately  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  man  who  wears  a  sword 
and  piques  himself  upon  the  exercise 
of  it:  the  latter  means  a  person  who 
frequents  fencing  schools,  and  often 
exercises  himself  in  that  art. 

7 o  be  SWORN  in,  or  to  take  the 
oaths.  An  ordeal  or  ceremony  through 
which  every  officer  in  the  British  navy 
above  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  is  obliged 
to  pass,  before  he  receives  his  com¬ 
mission.  These  oaths,  which  are  ad¬ 
ministered  at  the  admiralty,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  a  total  abjuration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  the  consequent 
admission  of  the  power,  spiritual,  as 
well  as  temporal,  of  the  king,  are  call¬ 
ed  allegiance  and  supremacy.  Offi¬ 
cers  in  the  army  never  take  these  oatlis; 
the  reason  is  obvious,  with  respect  to 
English  and  Irish  Roman  Catholics ; 
in  regard  to  foreigners,  see  Qualified 
Oath. 

Sworn  brothers,  soldiers  of  fortune, 
particularly  in  Germany,  who  used  to 
engage  themselves  by  mutual  oaths, 
to  divide  among  one  another  the  re¬ 
wards  of  their  services. 

SYBAR1TICAL,  effeminate;  wan¬ 
ton  ;  luxurious.  This  term  takes  its 
origin  arid  application  from  the  Sy¬ 
barite,  who  inhabited  the  city  of  Sv- 
barius.  These  men  had  arrived  to 
such  a  height  of  luxury  and  volup¬ 
tuousness,  that  they  taught  their  horses 
to  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  so 
that  the  Crotoniatse,  who  waged  war 
against  them,  bringing  a  great  number 
of  pipes  into  the  field  of  battle,  made 
their  torses  fall  a  dancing,  and  so 
broke  their  ranks,  bv  which  means 
they  utterly  overthrew  them. 

SYCOPHANT,  a  dirty,  mean, 
grovelling  creature  that  sometimes 
finds  its  way  into  the  army,  and  gets 
to  the  ear  of  a  superior  olticer  for  the  I 
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purpose  of  undermining  the  good  opi¬ 
nion,  which  honest  valour  and  open 
manhood  may  have  obtained;  a  thing 
that  will  fetch  and  carry ;  a  paltry 
jackall  that  collects  news,  &c.  and 
pours  its  trash  in  the  ear  of  indolent 
credulity,  pride,  or  wickedness. 

SYEF,  Iud.  a  long  sword. 

SYEFU  L  mulk,  Ind.  the  sword  of 
the  kingdom. 

SYMBOL,  in  a  military  sensp, 
badge.  Every  regiment  in  the  British 
service  has  its  badge. 

Symbol,  (symbole.  Fr)  a  badge, 
sign  or  mark,  an  emblem  or  represen¬ 
tation  of  something;  also  a  motto  or 
device;  as  two  hands  joined  or  clasp¬ 
ed  together,  are  a  sign  or  symbol  of 
union  or  fidelity.  See  Swan  as  the 
converse,  or  symbol,  of  hypocrisy. 

Symbols,  in  algebra,  letters,  cha¬ 
racters,  signs,  or  marks,  by  which  any 
quantity  is  represented,  or  which  de¬ 
note  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica¬ 
tion,  &c. 

SYMBOLE,  Fr.  The  French  make 
use  of  this  word  in  the  same  sense  that 
they  apply  Enseigne.  Symbole  means 
with  them,  in  a  military  sense,  what 
badge  does  with  us. 

SYMMETRY,  (symmelrie,  Fr.)  a 
word  derived  from  the  Greek.  True 
symmetry  consists  in  a  due  proportion; 
or  in  the  relation  of  equality  in  the 
height,  length,  and  breadth  of  the  parts 
which  are  required  to  make  a  beautiful 
whole,  or  in  an  uniformity  of  the  parts 
with  respect  to  the  whole. 

Symmetry,  in  architecture,  is  call¬ 
ed  uniform  symmetry,  and  is  that 
where  a  due  proportion  and  relation 
reign  throughout  the  pourtour. 

Respective  Symmetry  is  that 
wherein  the  opposite  sides  are  equal  to 
each  other. 

SYMPATHETIC  ink,  ( encre  sym- 
pcithique,  Fr.)  a  sort  of  ink  which  is 
used  bv  diplomatic  persons,  &c.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  secret 
correspondence,  'lhis  ink  is  called 
sympathetic  because  it  can  be  made  to 
appear  or  disappear  by  the  application 
of  something  that  seems  to  work  by 
sympathy.  "Sometimes  it  is  brought 
o'ut  by  holding  the  paper  before  a 
quick  fire;  but  it  then  remains. 

SYNOPSY,  a  sight  or  full  view  of  a 
thing. 

SYRTES,  or  sables  mo uvaus,  Fr. 
quick-sands. 

SYSTEM,  ( systems ,  Fr.)  a  scheme 
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v.hich  reduces  many  things  to  regular 
dependence,  or  co-operation.  This 
word  is  frequently  applied  to  some 
particular  mode  of  drilling  and  exer¬ 
cising  men  to  fit  them  tor  manoeuvres 
and  evolutions.  Hence  the  Prussian 
system,  the  Austrian  system,  &c.  The 
Rules  and  Regulations,  which  have 
been  compiled  and  published  by  au¬ 
thority,  and  consist  [almost  wholly  of 
extracts  from  Saldern,  who  wrote  up¬ 
on  Prussian  tactics,  constitute  the  mi¬ 
litary  system  of  Great  Britain,  with 
respect  to  order  and  discipline.  Al¬ 
though  we  seem  in  this  instance,  to 
stand  indebted  to  a  foreign  power  for 
an  entire  change  of  manoeuvres  and 
evolutions,  common  justice  to  the 
British  character  demands,  that  we 
should  mention  a  circumstance  which 
is  not  generally  recollected,  but  which 
we  have  from  too  good  authority  to 
leave  unnoticed.  We  have  heard  it 
confidently  asserted,  that  the  system 
which  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia 
brought  into  universal  notice,  was  that 


which  was  practised  by  the  British 
troops  under  the  Duk<  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough;  and  that  the  Germans,  with 
whom  we  were  in  alliance,  adopted 
most  of  their  manoeuvres  from  us  We 
give  the  fact  as  stated  to  us  from  the 
best  authority. 

Military  System,  specific  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  an 
army  in  the  field,  or  in  quarters,  &c. 

Rocket  System.  See  Rocket. 

Systems,  (systbines-,  Fr.)  in  fortifi¬ 
cation,  a  particular  arrangement  or 
disposition  of  the  different  parts  which 
compose  the  circumference  of  a  towa 
or  fortified  place,  according  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  idea  or  invention  of  an  engineer. 
The  systems  best  known  under  this 
head,  and  most  followed,  are  those  of 
Vauban,  Coehorn,  De  Ville,  Pagan, 
&c.  See  Fortification. 

SYSTEMATIC  opposition  seems  to 
form  one  of  the  inherent  qualities  of 
the  British  constitution.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  extremely  doubtful  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  maxim. 
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a  subterraneous  arrangement  in 
»  mining ;  so  called  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  letter.  See  Tfe,  Fr. 

TABAC,  Fr.  tobacco.  During  the 
monarchy  of  France  there  was  a  spe¬ 
cific  allowance  made  of  tobacco  to  the 
cavalry  and  infantry,  when  they  were 
in  camp,  quarters,  or  garrison.  They 
were  likewise  supplied  by  the  captains 
of  troops  or  companies,  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  this  valuable  leaf,  whilst 
on  the  march  from  one  province,  or 
quarter,  to  another.  We  wish  the  same 
practice  prevailed  in  this  country,  es¬ 
pecially  when  soldiers  are  encamped 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  lie  thick  in 
barracks,  or  do  prison  duty. 

TABARD,  )  {cotted’ armes,  Fr.)  a  he- 

TABER  D,  t  raid’s  coat ;  also  a  short 
.jacket  without  sleeves. 

TABER,  a  small  drum.  See  Ta- 
bour. 

TABLE,  in  military  affairs,  a  kind 
of  register  to  set  down  the  dimensions 
ol  carriages  for  guns,  mortars,  &e.  also 
for  the  practice  of  artillery,  charges  of 
mines,  &c. 

Table,  in  literature,  an  index,  a  re¬ 
pertory,  at  the  beginning,  or  end,  of  a 


book,  to  direct  the  reader  to  any  pas¬ 
sage  in  it. 

Table,  (table,  Fr.)  in  architecture, 
is  a  smooth  simple  membrane  or  or¬ 
nament  of  various  forms ;  but  most 
commonly  in  that  of  a  long  square. 

A  projecting  Table  is  that  which 
stands  out  from  the  naked  of  the 
wall,  pedestal,  or  other  matter  which 
it  adorns. 

Raked  Table  is  that  which  is  hol¬ 
lowed  in  the  die  of  a  pedestal,  or  else¬ 
where,  and  is  usually  encompassed  with 
a  moulding. 

Crowned  Table,  in  architecture, 
one  which  is  covered  with  a  cornice, 
and  in  which  is  cut  a  basso  relievo  ;  or 
a  piece  of  black  marble  incrustated 
with  an  inscription. 

Razed  Table,  in  architecture,  an 
embossment  in  a  frontispiece  for  the 
putting  an  inscription,  or  other  orna¬ 
ment  in  sculpture.  This  is  what  M. 
Perrauit  understands  by  abacus  in  Vi¬ 
truvius. 

Rusticated  Table,  in  architecture, 
one  which  is  picked,  who'e  surface  ap-. 
pears  rough,  as  in  grottoes. 

The  Round  Table,  a  table  to  dis- 
6  U 
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tinguish  military  merit,  which  was  first 
invented  by  King  Arthur,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Uthcr  Pendragon, 
King  of  the  Britons,  who  was  brother 
to  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  and  third  son' 
of  Constantine.  Arthur  was  the  1 1 1 li  ' 
King  of  England,  from  the  departure 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  crowned  about 
tfie  year  5i6. 

^  Having  expelled  the  Saxons  out  of 
England,  conquered  Norway,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  greatest  part  of'  France, 
(whereat  Pari-;  he  was  crowned)  this 
monarch  returned  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  lived  in  so  great  renown,  that 
many  princes  and  knights  came  from 
all  parts  10  his  court,  to  give  proof  of 
their  valour  in  the  exercise  of  arms. 
Upon  this  he  erected  a  fraternity  of 
knights,  which  consisted  of  twenty 
four,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief;  and 
for  the  avoiding  controversies  about 
precedency,  he  caused  a  round  table 
to  be  made,  from  whence  they  were 
denominated  Knights  of  the  Round 
rIable.  This  table,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  hangs  up  in  the  castle  at  Win¬ 
chester,  where  they  used  to  meet.  The 
time  of  their  meeting  was  at  Whitsun¬ 
tide. 

Ta  b  le  des  ojficiers generaux  et  prin- 
cipaux,  Fr.  mess  or  table  as  directed  to 
be  kept  for  the  general  and  other  su¬ 
perior  officers  of  the  old  French  army. 
.During  the  monarchy  of  France,  the 
principal  officers  in  the  king’s  service 
were  so  handsomely  provided  for,  that 
they  were  enabled  "to  keep  a  respecta¬ 
ble  table,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
likewise  for  the  accommodation  of  se¬ 
veral  officers,  to  whose  finances  it 
proved  extremel y  beneficial,  it  is  here 
proper  to  remark,  that  certain  allow¬ 
ances  were  made  to  general  officers  for 
this  express  purpose ;  and  in  other  in¬ 
stances  it  was  always  understood,  that 
a  proportion  of  the  officers  under  their 
command,  should  invariably  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  their  table.  This  practice,  in¬ 
deed,  prevails  in  the  British  service, 
but  not  universally;  neither  is  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  generals  of  districts, 
&c.  to  provide  a  table.  No  allowance 
is  made  to  them  on  that  head  ;  but  it 
is  usually  expected,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  very  few  instances,  the 
custom  is  general.  The  old  French 
regulation  expressed,  that  all  general 
officers,  to  whom  allowances  were 
made  for  that  specific  purpose,  should 
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Veep  table  ouver le,  or  open  table,  for 
the  convenience  of  such  officers  as 
stood  in  need  of  accomodation,  and 
who  might  repair  to  it  without  waiting 
(or  a  daily  invitation,  or  being  exposed 
to  the  galling  caprice  of  ostentatious 
folly. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  French 
writer,  that  the  custom  of  keeping  an 
open  table  was  peculiarly  congenial  to 
the  character  of  the  nation  ;  and  so  lit¬ 
tle  was  there  a  necessity  of  enjoining 
it,  thac  a  regulation  came  out,  limiting 
the  expenses  of  the  general  officer-, 
and  strictly  forbidding  them  to  use 
sumptuous  utensils,  or  to  give  rich  re¬ 
pasts.  It  was  specifically  stated,  by 
order  of  His  Majesty,  that  no  officer, 
whilst  with  the.  army,  should  have  any 
other  vessels  or  utensils  in  silver,  be¬ 
sides  spoons,  forks,  and  goblets ;  and 
that  all  general  officers,  or  such  as  kept 
open  table,  should  confine  themselves 
to  soup,  plain  boiled  and  roasted  meat, 
with  vegetables,  and  one  or  two  side 
dishes  of  ragout,  &c.  But  they  were 
not,  on  any  account,  to  have  high  sea¬ 
soned  messes,  &c.  Their  dessert  was 
to  consist  of  cheese,  stewed  pears  or 
fruit  in  season,  without  confectionary, 
sugared  biscuits,  & c.  The  whole  to 
be  served  up  in  common  plates  and 
dishes.  Porcelain,  china,  and  chrystal 
vessels,  &c.  were  strictly  forbidden. 
These  restrictions  grew  out  of  two  very- 
rational  principles,  viz.  to  prevent  un¬ 
necessary  expense,  and  consequent  em¬ 
barrassment,  and  to  give  those,  who 
kept  open  tables,  a  lacility  and  con¬ 
venience  in  asking  guests  to  them.  If 
any  general,  or  other  superior  officer, 
&c.  presumed  to  act  contrary  to  this 
regulation,  and  the  transgression  rear  li¬ 
ed  the  king’s  ear,  he  was  ordered  to 
quit  the  army,  and  to  remain  in  a  gar¬ 
rison  town  during  the  campaign.  The 
only  military  table  which  is  regulated 
in  Great  Britain,  is  at  the  Horse 
Guards;  and  that  is  charged  in  the 
extraordinaries  of  the  army,  it  was 
originally  paid  by  his  Majesty  out 
of  the  privy  purse.  We  have  afreadv 
suggested  the  idea  of  extending  the 
I  principle  of  messing,  at  the  public  ex- 
j pense,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  Good  order  and  discipline  are 
|  intimately  connected  with  a  system  of 
i  messing.  T  his  truth  holds  good  with 
respect  to  the  soidier,  and  a  regulation 
is  the  consequence  of  its  propriety. 
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With  regard  to  the  officers,  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  corps  where  they  do 
not  mess,  perpetual  bickerings  among 
themselves,  and  occasional  obstacles 
to  the  service,  occur.  We  refer  our 
readers' to  the  6th  edition  of  the  Regi¬ 
mental  Companion  for  a  full  discussion 
of  this  important  subject. 

The  French  regulation  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  April  1705,  and  was  again 
renewed,  with  additional  clauses,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1741,  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1746,  on  the  17 th  of 
February,  1753,  and  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1787.  For  further  particulars, 
the  curious  are  referred  to  a  French  pub¬ 
lication,  intitled,  Elemens  Militaires. 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  French 
monarchy,  it  was  usual  for  officers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  line  in  that  service,  to 
mess  together  according  to  their  seve¬ 
ral  ranks;  the  colonel  excepted,  who 
had  a  private  table  to  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  invited  the  officers  of  the 
corps.  A  regular  roster  was  kept  for 
this  purpose.  The  lieutenant-colonel 
and  major  uniformly  messed  with  the 
captains  ;  and  the  different  tables  were 
generally  composed  of  eight  or  ten 
officers,  of  the  same  rank.  The  lieu¬ 
tenants  dined  together ;  so  did  the 
sub-lieutenants  ;  each  paying  towards 
the  mess  in  proportion  to  the  receipt 
of  daily  subsistence.  When  an  officer, 
of  independent  income,  or  private  for¬ 
tune,  wished  to  fare  better  than  those 
of  his  own  immediate  rank,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  join  the  upper  table,  or  mess. 
This  method  of  messing  was  certainly 
preferable  to  the  mode  adopted 
amongst  us.  But  a  method  still  more 
p referable  than  either  mi ght  be  devised . 

Fable  de  capitaine  de  vaisseau,  Fr. 
a  mess,  or  table,  which  was  regularly 
provided  at  the  king’s  expense,  for  the 
superior  officers  who  served  on  board. 

Table  d'hote,  Fr.  an  ordinary. 

Tcnir  Table  ouverte,  Fr.  to  keep 
open  house. 

Table  en  saillie,  Fr.  in  architecture, 
a  table  which  juts  out  of  the  facing  of 
a  wall,  or  of  a  pedestal. 

T ATH.E  fouiilee,  Fr.  that  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  salient,  is  indented :  it  is 
commonly  adorned  with  a  border. 

Table  d'attente,  Fr.  See  Rusti- 
eated  Table. 

Table  de  marbre,  Fr.  a  marble  ta¬ 
ble.  During  the  monarchy  of  France, 
there  were  two  courts,  or  jurisdictions. 
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which  were  called  Tables  de  Marbre, 
or  marble  tables ;  one  was  that  of  the 
constable,  and  the  Marechauss6e,  or 
police,  of  France  ;  and  the  other  that 
which  gave  directions  lor  the  general 
clearing  of  the  forests,  and  tire  purify¬ 
ing  of  stagnant  waters.  They  are  so 
called  from  the  meeting  being  held 
round  a  large  marble  table. 

Table  de  reunion,  Fr.  an  ordinary, 
or  table,  to  which  persons  of  different 
nations  and  situations  in  life  are  ad¬ 
mitted.  Thus  a  table,  or  mess,  where 
the  officers  of  different  corps  dine  to¬ 
gether,  may  be  called  a  Table  de  re¬ 
union.  Under  this  description  may 
also  be  placed  the  table  which  is  kept, 
at  the  expense  of  the  public,  for  the 
mounted,  and  dismounted  officers,  of 
His  Majesty’s  life  and  foot  guards. 

TABLEAU,  Fr.  a  description,  a  ca¬ 
talogue.  It  likewise  signifies  a  chim¬ 
ney-piece. 

Tableau,  Fr.  in  architecture,  that 
portion  of  the  thickness  of  a  wall,  in 
the  gap,  or  opening,  of  a  window  or 
door,  which  is  seen  outside  from  the 
groove,  and  which  is  generally  even 
with  the  mantle  tree.  Tableau  aiso 
means  the  side  of  a  piedroit,  & c. 

Tableau  de  cheminee,  Fr.  chim¬ 
ney-piece. 

Tableau  demnntagne,  Fr.  the  level 
upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  mountain. 
Flence  Table-Mountain  at  the  Cape. 

TABLETTE,  Fr.  a  fiat,  thin  stone, 
which  is  used  to  cover  the  outside  of  a 
wall  belonging  to  a  terrace,  or  the  bor¬ 
der  of  a  bason,  &c. 

TABLIER,  Fr.  apron.  It  likewise 
signifies  an  outside  cover  made  for  or¬ 
nament,  or  to  prevent  any  thing  from 
being  damaged  by  the  weather.  In 
the  old  French  army,  the  kettle-drums 
had  two  of  these  aprons,  or  covers; 
one  made  of  damask  or  satin,  on  which 
were  embroidered  the  arms  c#  the  king, 
or  of  the  general  to  whom  they  belong¬ 
ed,  ar.d  the  other  of  black  leather,  it 
is  also  called  Tablier  de  Timbales. 

Tabliep.  de  pont  levis,  Fr.  that 
part  of  a  draw-bridge,  which  is  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  shutting  a  gate,  and 
to  prevent  access  to  it,  and  upon  which 
persons  pass  when  the  bridge  is  let 
down. 

TABLORINS,  Fr.  a  word  used  in 
the  artillery.  The  thick  boards  or 
planks  that  conslitutetheplatform  upon 
which  cannon  is  mounted  in  battery, 
i  6  U  2 
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TABNED,  a  jerkin,  or  short  coat,  i  are  severally  made,  or  one  disposition 
without  Sleeves.  Of  this  description,  follows  another,  bv  means  of  manceu- 
15  ™ £n£she11-  „  ,  vrts  ai)d  evolution.  Hence  ihe  ne- 
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cords  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  capitol  at 
Rome,  by  the  everal  general',  &c.  who 
had  made  triumphant  entries.  These 
records  were  written  in  a  sort  of  prosaic 
verse,  having  neither  measure  nor  ca¬ 
dence.  The  following  one  was  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Acilius  Glabri o — Fundit;  Ju- 
gat,  prosier  nit  maximas  legiones •  he 
pours  -)\-  u  hes  upon;  he  puts  to  flight ; 
he  overthrows  the  greatest  legions. 

TACES,  armour  for  the  thigh. 

rl  ACHE,  Fr .  properly  means  job, 
or  a  regular  rate  for  labour.  Work¬ 
men  are  thus  hired  and  paid  by  the 
day,  or  by  the  lump. 

Tacke  also  means  province,  or  bu¬ 
siness,  in  a  general  acceptation  of  the 
term — as,  Cen'est  pas  la  lache  (Cun  rffi- 
cier  (le  terre  de  donuer  un  Dic/ionnaire 
des  termes  de  la  marine.  It  is  not  the 
province  or  business  of  a  land-officer, 
to  publish  a  dictionary,  or  vocabulary, 
of  sea  terms. — See  Discours  prelimi- 
nuire  of  the  new  French  Military 
Dictionary. 

TACKLE,  the  weapon,  or  arrow, 
shot  from  a  how,  was  so  called  by  th» 
ancient  Welsh. 

TACKLES  are  more  particularly 
u'ed  tor  small  ropes  running  in  pullies, 
the  better  to  manage  all  kinds  of  ord- 
nanc  See  Gin. 

T/\C  I ,  Fr.  one  of  the  five  senses: 
the  seme  of  touching. 

Avoir  le  Tact  Jin,  Fr.  a  figurative 
expression  signifying  to  have  a  ti  e 
taste  uid  judgment. 

TACTICS,  a  word  derived  from  Ihe 
Greek,  signifying  order,  or  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  things  by  mechanical  ar¬ 
rangement,  so  as  to  make  them  sub¬ 
servient  to  ihe  higher  principles  of  mi¬ 
litary  science:  i.  e.  of  Strategy.  Tac¬ 
tics  consist  of  a  knowledge  of  order, 


of  .lie  first  rules 

General  tactics  are  a  combination, 
or  union,  of  first  orders,  out  of  which 
others  grow,  of  a  more  exiensive  and 
complicated  nature,  to  suit  the  parti¬ 
cular  kind  of  contest,  or  battle,  which 
is  to  be  given,  or  suppoited.  Let  it 
not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this, 
that  evolutions  and  tactics  are  one  and 
the  same.  They  are  closely  connected, 
but  there  is  still  a  discernible  difference 
between  them. 

Tactics  (or  as  the  French  say,  la  tac- 
tique,  tactical  art)  may  be  "compre¬ 
hended  under  order  and  disposition; 
evolution  is  the  movement  which  is 
made,  and  eventually  leads  to  order. 
The  higher  branches  of  tactics,  or  la 
grande  tactique.  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  general  officers ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  lor  infe:  ior  officers  and 
soldiers  to  be  acquainted  with  evolu¬ 
tions.  Not  that  the  latter  are  beneath 
the  notice  of  general  officers,  but  that 
having  already  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  them,  they  ought  to  direct  their  at¬ 
tention  more  immediately  to  the  for¬ 
mer;  carefully  retaining,' at  the  same 
time,  a  clear  apprehension  of  every 
species  of  military  detail,  and  thereby 
obviating  the  many  inconveniencies 
and  embarrassment  ,  which  occur  from 
orders  being  awkwardly  expressed  by 
the  general,  and  of  course  ill  under¬ 
stood,  by  tne  inferior  officer.  It  mav  be 
laid  down,  as  a  certain  rule,  that  un¬ 
less  a  general  officer  make  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  particular  movements 
and  dispositions,  and  preserve  the  ne- 
cecessary  recollections,  it  is  morally 
impossible  tor  him  to  be  clear  and  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  general  arrangements.  Of 
all  mechanical  operations,  founded 
upon  given  principles,  the  art  of  war  is 
certainly  the  most  compendious,  the 
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disposition,  and  formation,  according)  most  enlarged,  and  the  most  capable 
to  the  exigency  ot  circumstances,  in  ot  improvement.  Almost  every  other 
warlike  operations.  T  hese  dispositions  j  science  and  art  are  comprehended  iu 
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it;  and  it  should  b<»  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  the  chief  study,  and  the  ultimate 
object  of  a  general’s  reflections.  He 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  limited 
conception  of  its  various  branches ;  he 
should  go  deeply  into  all  its  parts,  be 
aware  of  its  manifold  changes,  and  j 
know  how  to  adapt  movements  and 
positions  to  circumstances  and  places. 

It  will  be  of  little  use  to  a  general  to 
have  formed  vast  projects,  if,  when 
they  are  to  be  executed,  there  should 
be  a  deficiency  of  ground  ;  if  the  ge¬ 
neral  movements  of  the  army  should 
be  embarrassed  by  the  irregularity  of 
some  particular  corps,  by  their  over¬ 
lapping  each  other,  &c.  and  if  through 
the  tardiness  of  a  manoeuvre,  an  enemy 
should  have  time  to  render  his  plan 
abortive  by  a  more  prompt  evolution. 
A  good  general  must  be  aware  of  all 
these  contingencies,  by  making  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  tactics. 

The  Prussian  tactics,  under  Frederic 
the  Great,  had  for  their  principal  ob¬ 
ject  to  concentrate  forces,  and  to  at¬ 
tack  the  chief  points  of  an  enemy,  not 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  one  af¬ 
ter  another:  whereas  the  tactics  which 
have  been  uniformly  pursued  by  the 
French,  since  the  commencement  of 
their  revolution,  have  been  founded 
upon  this  principle,  —  to  attack  all 
points  with  divided  forces,  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  We  thus  see,  that  the 
principles  of  extension  have  been  as 
much  followed  by  the  latter,  as  those 
of  compression  were  studiously  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  the  former. 

Tactics  of  Europe.  The  following 
observations  respecting  the  Tactics  of 
Europe,  which  we  extract  from  a  book 
entituled  the  Elementary  Principles  of 
Tactics,  page  127,  may  not  be  uninte¬ 
resting  to  our  military  readers. 

In  the  times  of  the  Romans,  the 
Gauls,  anu  other  nations  on  the  con- 
tinent,  fought  in  the  phalanx  order; 
it  is  this  order  which  still  prevails 
through  all  Europe,  except  that  it  is 
deficient  in  the  advantages  and  utility 
which  Polybius  ascribes  to  it,  and  is 
injured  and  disgraced,  by  defects  un¬ 
known  in  the  ancient  phalanx. 

In  Turenne’s  days,  troops  were  ar 
ranged  8  deep,  both  in  France  and 
Germany.  Thirty  years  after,  in  the 
time  of  Puysegur,  the  ranks  were  re¬ 
duced  to  3;  in  the  last  Flanders  war  to 
and  immediately  after  to  3. 
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This  part  of  the  progression  from  8 
to  3  being  known,  we  easily  conceive 
how  the  files  of  the  phalanx  had  been 
diminished  from  16  to  8  in  the  ages 
precedmg  Turenne.  It  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  that  this  depth  was  considered 
as  superfluous,  and  it  was  judged  ne¬ 
cessary  to  curtail  it.  in  order* to  extend 
the  front  However,  the  motion  is  of 
very  little  consequence,  since  we  are 
now  reduced  to  th.ee  ranks;  let  us 
therefore  endeavour  to  find  out  what 
qualities  of  the  phalanx  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  and  what  might  have  been 
added  thereto. 

To  shew  that  we  have  preserved  the 
defects  of  the  phalanx  in  Europe,  I 
suppose  two  bodies  of  troops,  one  of 
eight  thousand  men,  ranged  as  a  pha¬ 
lanx,  sixteen  deep;  the  other  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  three  battalions,  consisting 
only  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  after  the  same  manner. 
Those  two  bodies  shall  be  perfectly 
equal  and  alike  in  extent  of  front,  and 
shall  differ  in  nothing  but  in  the  depth 
of  their  files;  the  inconveniences  and 
defects,  therefore,  occasioned  by  the 
length  of  the  fronts  are  equal  in  both 
troops,  though  their  numbers  are  very 
different;  lienee  it  follows,  that,  in 
Europe,  the  essential  defects  of  the 
phalanx  are  preserved,  and  its  advan¬ 
tages  lost. 

Let  the  files  of  this  body  of  eight 
thousand,  be  afterwards  divided,  and 
let  it  be  reduced  to  three  in  depth,  its 
front  will  then  be  found  five  times  more 
extensive,  and  its  depth  five  times  less; 
we  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  the 
defects  of  the  phalanx  are  evidently 
multiplied  in  the  discipline  of  Europe, 
at  the  expense  of  its  advantages,  which 
consisted  in  the  depth  of  its  tiles. 

The  progress  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  artillery,  has  contributed  greatly 
to  this  revolution.  As  cannon  multi¬ 
plied,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  its 
etfects;  and  the  only  method  of  avoid¬ 
ing,  or  at  the  least  lessening  them,  was 
doubtless  to  diminish  the  depth  of  the 
files. 

The  musquet,  likewise,  has  a  great 
share  in  the  alteration;  the  half-pike 
was  entirely  laid  aside  for  the  bayonet: 
and  in  order  to  have  no  fire  unemploy¬ 
ed,  ic  was  thought  necessary  to  put  it 
in  the  power  of  every  soldier  to  make 
use  of  his  fire-arms. 

Those  are,  i  think,  the  two  principal 
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causes  of  the  little  solidity,  or  depth  medium  between  those  of  Greece  and 
given  to  our  battalions.  I  Rome. 

We  have  now  seen,  that  the  defects)  Maritime  Tactics,  or  tnanccuvrcs, 
of  the  phalanx  were  multiplied  in  the j  Sic.  at  sea,  like  those  practised  on  land 
European  discipline,  and  its  advan-I  may  be  considered  under  two  heads, 
tages  and  perfections  infinitely  dimi-'The  first  contains  what  the  French 
lushed..  Our  regulation,  are,  therefore,  term  historique,  or  detail,  in  which  are 
much  inferior  to  the  phalanx,  and  have  included  the  orders  and  signals  directed 
nothing  but  the  single  elfect  of  fire-!  to  be  observed  by  fleets  going  into  ac- 
arms  to  counter-balance  all  its  advan-j  lion  ;  together  with  a  specific  account 
tages.  I  he  efiect,  however,  of  fire-  of  the  different  manoeuvres  which  have 


arms  is  an  artificial  power,  and  does 
not  originally  belong  to  the  manner  of 
disciplining  troops,  the  sole  aim  of 
which,  should  be  to  employ  man’s 
natural  action.  It  is  man,  therefore, 
and  not  this  fire,  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  principal  agent;  and 
hence  we  may,  I  think,  infer  that  this 
method  is  very  much  inferior  to  the 
phalanx,  and  still  more  to  the  Roman 
arrangement,  which  so  far  surpassed 
that  of  Greece. 

The  light  troops  of  both  the  people 
were  much  heavier  than  our  battalions, 
and  had  more  power  and  solidity  for  a 
shock,  or  conflict.  However,  the  Ro¬ 
man  discipline,  notwithstanding  its  su¬ 
periority,  is  not  calculated  for  our 
times;  because,  as  we  are  obliged  to 
engage  at  a  distance,  ours,  by  its  can¬ 
non,  would  destroy  the  Grecian  order 
of  battle  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
would  be  exposed  to  a  loss  much  less 
considerable  itself,  supposing  even  the 
artillery  was  equal  on  both  sides;  we 
should  then,  in  order  to  perfect  our  ar¬ 
rangements,  endeavour  to  procure  them 
all  the  advantageous  qualities  of  the 
legionary  regulations,  as  the  only  means 
of  giving  them  the  superiority. 

Many  people  are  of  opinion,  that  we 
imitate  the  Romans,  and  that  we  give 
battle  according  to  their  system,  be¬ 
cause  our  troops  are  drawn  up  in  lines 
some  of  which  are  full,  and  others  va¬ 
cant.  But  I  have  proved,  tiiat  three 
battalions  have  the  same  front,  and  the 
same  inconveniencies  that  eight  thou¬ 
sand  men  ranged  in  the  phalanx  order. 
Our  lines  are  formed  by  brigades,  regi¬ 
ments,  or  battalions,  and  the  distance 
of  one  corps  to  the  other  is  equal  to  the 
front  of  one  of  those  corps;  so  that 
those  lines,  both  full  and  vacant,  are 
composed  of  d  lachments  equal  in  front 
and  in  defects;  each  has  a  phalanx  of 
six,  eight,  or  twelve  thousand  men. 
Our  orders  of  battle  consequently  can 
be  no  more,  at  most,  than  a  kind  of 


been  executed  in  the  principal  engage¬ 
ments.  The  second  comprehends  a 
knowledge  of  the  rates  of  ships,  and 
of  the  method  of  constructing  them. 

T  he  vessels  of  the  ancients  made 
their  way  by  means  of  sails  and  oars. 
The  rows  of  oats  were  in  proportion  to 
the  different  sizes,  from  what  was  called 
unus-ramus,  which  was  the  smallest, 
and  had  only  one  row:  to  the  quinque- 
rami.,  which  had  five  rows. 

T  he  particular  method  in  which  these 
ships  were  constructed,  as  well  as  of 
the  arrangements  that  were  made  with¬ 
in,  in  order  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
rowers  might  be  commodiously  placed 
to  work  them,  is  not  perfectly  known 
to  the  moderns ;  nor  have  the  ancients 
left  us  documents  sufficiently  clear  and 
accurate  on  that  head. 

With  respect  to  naval  tactics,  or  the 
art  of  fighting  at  sea,  it  is  confessedly 
less  ancient  than  tactics  on  shore,  or 
what  is  generally  called  land  service. 
Mankind  were  accustomed  to  contend 
for  the  possession  of  territory  long  be¬ 
fore  they  determined  on,  or  even 
dreamed  of,  making  the  sea  a  theatre 
of  war  and  bloodshed. 

Setting  aside  the  many  fabulous  ac¬ 
counts  which  are  extant  concerning  na¬ 
val  tactics,  we  shall  remain  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  Roman  writers  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  century  of  that  republic.  We 
shall  there  rind  specific  details  of  the 
different  manoeuvres  which  were  prac¬ 
tised  at  sea  during  the  Punic  war.  In 
those  times,  naval  armaments  began  to 
be  regularlv  fitted  out:  ships  of  diffe¬ 
rent  forms  and  sizes  were  constructed, 
and  certain  oflensive  and  defensive  ma¬ 
chines,  that  served  as  a  species  of  artil¬ 
lery,  were  placed  upon  them.  They 
had  already  been  drawn  out  according 
to  system:  (being  divided  into  certain 
proportions  which  were  then  caflpd  di¬ 
visions,  but  are  now  named  squadrons ;) 
and  the  persons  who  commanded  them 
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exerted  all  their  skill  and  genius  to 
gain  advantages  over  their  enemies,  by 
opportunely  getting  to  windward,  by 
seizing  the  favourable  occurrence  of 
the  tide,  or  by  mooring  in  advanta¬ 
geous  situations. 

At  the  battle  of  Actiurn,  Augustus 
finding  himself  inferior  to  Mark  An¬ 
thony  in  the  number  of  his  ships,  had 
tire  sagacity  to  draw  up  his  line  of  bat¬ 
tle  along  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of 
Ambracia,  and  thereby  to  make  up  for 
his  deficiency.  This  naval  manoeuvre, 
as  well  as  that  of  getting  to  windward 
of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  bear  down 
upon  him  with  more  certainty  and  ef¬ 
fect,  exists  to  the  present  day. 

We  act  precisely  upon  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  in  both  cases,  by  which  the  an¬ 
cients  were  governed,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage,  (in  fighting  to  wind¬ 
ward)  of  covering  the  enemy’s  line  with 
smoke  from  the  discharge  of  ordnance 
and  fire-arms.  The  French  call  this, 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  closest  line — 
occuper  la  ligne  de  plus  pres. 

In  those  times,  ships  were  boarded 
much  sooner  than  they  are  at  present. 
Most  engagements  at  sea  are  now  de¬ 
termined  by  cannon  shot.  Among  the 
ancients,  when  two  ships  endeavoured 
to  board  each  other,  the  rowers  drew 
in  their  oars,  to  prevent  them  from  be¬ 
ing  broken  in  the  shock. 

The  manoeuvre  which  was  practised 
on  this  occasion,  was  for  the  ship  that 
got  to  windward  of  its  adversary,  to  run 
upon  its  side,  with  the  prow,  which 
being  armed  with  a  long  sharp  piece  of 
iron,  made  so  deep  an  impression  in  it, 
that  the  ship  thus  attacked,  generally 
sunk.  The  voyages  which  were  after¬ 
wards  made  on  the  ocean,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  construct  ships  that  car¬ 
ried  more  sail,  and  were  double  deck¬ 
ed;  and  since  the  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder,  tiers  of  guns  have  been  substi¬ 
tuted  in  the  room  of  rows  of  oars. 

On  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  the  Saracens  got  the  as¬ 
cendancy  in  naval  tactics.  They  took 
advantage  of  this  superiority,  and  ex¬ 
tended  their  conquests  on  all  sides. 
The  whole  extent  of  coast  belonging 
to  the  Mediterranean,  together  with 
the  ancient  islands,  fell  under  their  do¬ 
minion.  Mankind  are  indebted  to  them 
for  considerable  improvements  in  na¬ 
val  tactics. 

It  was  only  under  Charlemagne,  that 
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the  Europeans  can  be  said  to-have  paid 
any  great  attention  to  their  navy.  1'hat 
monarch  kept  up  a  regular  intercourse 
with  the  Caliphs  of  the  East;  and  hav¬ 
ing  just  grounds  to  apprehend  an  inva¬ 
sion  from  the  Normans,  he  constructed 
vessels  for  the  defence  of  his  coasts. 

During  the  reign  of  the  first  French 
kings,  belonging  to  the  third  race,  na¬ 
val  tactics  were  little  attended  to,  on 
account  of  the  small  extent  of  mari¬ 
time  coast  which  France  possessed  at 
that  period.  It  was  only  in  the  days 
of  Louis  the  Younger,  and  of  Louis 
stirnamed  the  Saint,  that  we  discover 
any  traces  of  a  considerable  fleet;  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  crusades. 

Lender  Charles  the  Vth,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Charles  the  Vlth,  the  French 
got  possession  of  several  sea-ports,  and 
had  the  command  of  a  long  line  of 
coast.  Yet  neither  they  nor  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  with  whom  they  were  frequently 
at  war,  had,  at  that  period,  any  thing 
like  the  fleets  which  are  fitted  out  now. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  the  more  lucrative  possession 
ol  the  East  Indies,  induced  the  prin¬ 
cipal  states  of  Europe  to  encrea^e  their 
naval  establishmenis,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  colonies,  and  of  bringing 
home,  without  the  danger  of  molesta¬ 
tion,  or  piracy,  the  wealth  and  produce 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Worlds. 

The  French  marine  was  far  from  be^ 
ing  contemptible  under  Francis  I;  but 
it  grew  into  considerable  reputation 
during  the  administration  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Xlll; 
and  continued  so  until  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue,  which  was  so  gloriously 
wen  under  William  111.  From  that 
epoch  it  beg;in  to  decline;  while  the 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
kept  up  the  reputation  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  under  Cromwell  and  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  but  rendered  themselves  so 
thoroughly  skilled  in  naval  tactics,  that 
they  have  remained  masters  of  the  sea 
to  this  day.  We  must  not  omit  men¬ 
tioning  the  Dutch,  who  have  also  been 
distinguished  as  a  naval  power,  and 
who,  in  their  contests  with  England, 
have  often  discovered  uncommon  skill 
and  valour.  In  corroboration  of  what 
we  have  advanced,  we  refer  our  rea¬ 
ders  to  a  very  interesting  work  enti- 
tuled  the  History  of  Maritime  Events, 
by  Captain  bchomberg,  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 
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TACTILE,  Fr.  See  Tangible. 

TACTIQUE,  Fr.  the  art  of  ranging 
troops  in  order  of  battle,  of  encamp¬ 
ing  an  army,  and  performing  military 
evolutions.  See  Tactics. 

The  French  say  also,  figuratively 
and  generally,  savoir  la  tactique ;  elre 
honunc  tic  grande  taclique:  to  know 
how  to  manage  things  dexterously  and 
with  method;  to  be  a  man  of  superior 
]>.eans  and  abilities. 

Tactique  maritime,  Fr.  naval  tac¬ 
tics,  or  sea  manoeuvres,  &c.  See  Ma¬ 
ritime  tactics. 

Tactiques,  Fr.  tacticians;  a 
name  which  was  formerly  given  in  Per¬ 
sia  and  Greece,  to  those  persons  who 
taught  the  military  art.  See  Science 
oe  War. 

TAGBEERE,  Ind.  dismission. 

TAIGAU,  Ind.  a  sabre. 

TAIL  of  the  trenches,  the  post 
where  the  besiegers  begin  to  break 
ground,  and  cover  themselves  from  the 
fire  of  the  place,  in  advancing  the  lines 
of  approach. 

T /V I Lrpipe.  See  Pipe. 

TAILLE  du  soldat,  Fr.  the  size, 
height,  and  staturd  most  proper  for  a 
soldier. 

TAILLER,  Fr.  to  cut. — Tailler  en 
pieces;  to  cut  to  pieces. 

Tailler,  couper,  retramher,  Fr. 
words  used  in  carpentry  for  cutting 
wood. 

TAILLEUR  de  pierre,  Fr.  a  stone 
cutter,  or  one  who  shapes  stones  after 
they  have  been  chalked  or  marked 
out. 

TAILLOIR,  in  architecture,  a  term 
used  by  some  writers  in  imitation  of 
the  French  for  abacus ,  commonly  a 
square  membrane  which  forms  the 
upper  part  of  a  capital. 

TA1RE,  Fr.  to  sdence.  The  French 
say,  Faire  faire  le  canon  des  enuemis, 
to  silence  the  enemy's  cannon. 

Se  Taire,  Fr.  to  hold  one’s  tongue, 
to  be  silent.  The  French,  though' na¬ 
turally  talkative,  and  seldom  tenacious 
of  secrecy,  are  so  impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  taciturnit  on  some  oc¬ 
casions,  that  they  familiarly  sav,  La 
plus  grande  des  sciences  humaines  est 
de  savoir  se  taire. 

To  TAKE.  This  verb,  as  Dr.  John¬ 
son  observes,  like  prendre  in  French, 
is  used  with  endless  multiplicity  of  re¬ 
lations.  Its  uses  are  so  numerous,  that 
they  cannot  easily  be  exemplified ;  and 
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its  inferences,  to  the  words  governed 
by  it,  so  general  and  lax,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  explained  by  any  succeda- 
neous  terms.  But  commonlv  that  is 
hardest  to  explain  which  least  wants 
explication.  We  shall  content  our¬ 
selves  with  giving  a  few  general  terms, 
in  which  the  verb  take  is  used  with  re¬ 
spect  to  military  matters. 

To  'I  ake,  to  make  prisoner. 

To’  I  ake  advantage  of,  to  avail  one¬ 
self  of  any  peculiar  event,  or  open¬ 
ing,  whereby  an  enemy  may  be  over¬ 
come,  viz. — He  took  advantage  of  the 
debaucheries  which  were  daily  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  enemy’s  camp,  to  sur¬ 
prize  the  army. 

To  Take  ground  to  the  right  or  left, 
to  extend  a  line  towards  either  of 
those  directions. 

To  Take  up  quarters,  to  occupy 
locally;  to  go  into  cantonments,  bar¬ 
racks,  &c.  io  become  stationary  for 
more  or  less  time. 

To  Take  a  position,  to  dispose 
troops  in  any  particular  spot,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  or  receiving  battle, 
or  of  remaining  stationary. 

To  Take  up  the  gauntlet,  the  cor¬ 
relative  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet. — 
To  accept  a  challenge. 

7b  Take  up  arms,  to  embody  and 
troop  together  for  otfensive.or  defensive 
purposes.  We  likewise  say,  to  lake 
arms. 

7b  Take  down,  to  minute;  to  com¬ 
mit  to  paper  what  is  spoken  or  given 
orally  ;  as  to  take  down  his  words. 

To  Ta  k  e  the  field,  to  encamp.  Tt 
likewise  means  generally  to  move  with 
troops  in  military  order. 

To  Take  in,  a  low  phra=e,  signi¬ 
fying  to  cheat,  to  gull.  Ollicers,  es¬ 
pecially  the  junior  classes,  are  fre¬ 
quently  taken  in  by  usurersand  money¬ 
lenders,  and  sometimes  by  what  are 
called,  Old  Soldiers. 

To  Ta  k  e  oath,  to  swear. 

To  Take  up,  to  sicze;  to  catch; 
to  arrest ;  as  to  take  up  a  deserter. 

To  Ta  k  e  on,  an  expression  in  fa¬ 
miliar  use  among  soldiers  that  have  en¬ 
listed  for  a  limited  period,  to  signify 
an  extension  ot  service  by  taking  a 
fresh  bounty. 

7b  Take.  To  adopt  any  particular 
formation  : 

Rear  ranks  take  open  order  )  Words  of 
Rear  ranks  take  close  order  j  command 
which  are  used  in  the  British  service. 
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For  the  manner  in  which  they  are  exe¬ 
cuted,  see  Order. 

To  Take  cognizance.  To  investi¬ 
gate  with  judicial  authority. 

To  Take  to  any  thing,  ( embrasser 
quelque  chose,  Fr.)  To  adopt,  embrace, 
or  follow  any  particular  profession, 
&c.  as  to  take  to  the  army 

7o  Take  tq  the  collar,  Fr.  A  term 
used  with  regard  to  draught  horses 
when  they  go  steadily  in  harness,  of 
which  the  collar  may  be  called  the 
most  important  part.  Too  much  at¬ 
tention  cannot  be  given  to  it,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  first /nil-fit,  and  afterwards 
in  the  training  of  the  animal.  He 
should  be  gradually  accustomed  to  its 
pressure  against  the  chest,  by  being 
driven  up  and  down  lulls,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  through  cross  roads,  &c.  The 
unavoidable  motion  which  will  arise 
from  his  forcing  his  way  through  rutts, 
&c.  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
acquirement  of  this  indisputable  qual¬ 
ity  ;  for  no  horse  can  be  called  a  safe 
horse  whose  temper  is  not  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  collar. 

To  Take  head,  to  refuse  the  bit,  (as 
a  horse  does)  and  run  furiously  on, 
breaking  the  reins,  &c. 

TALC,  {talc,  Fr.)  Isinglass.  In 
natural  history,  a  shining,  squamous, 
fissile  species  of  stone,  easily  separable 
into  thin  lamina;,  or  scales. 

There  are  tw>o  kinds  of  talc,  viz.  the 
W'hite  talc  of  Venice,  and  the  red  talc 
of  Muscovy. 

TALE.  Information;  disclosure  of 
any  thing  secret. 

Tale,  Ind.  An  Indian  coin  equal 
to  six  shillings  and  eight-pence. 

TALEBEARER  ,one  who  officiously 
gives  ill-judged,  or  malignant,  intelli¬ 
gence.  With  respect  to"  the  interior 
^economy  of  military  life,  a  talebearer 
is  the  most  dangerous  creature  that 
can  insinuate  itself  among  honoura¬ 
ble  men;  and  however  acceptable  do¬ 
mestic  information  may  sometimes 
seem  to  narrow  minds,  it  will  be  found, 
even  by  those  who  countenance  the 
thing,  that  such  means  of  getting  at 
the  private  sentiments  of  others,  not 
only  defeat  their  own  ends,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  destroy  every  species  of  regi¬ 
mental  harmony.  The  only  way  to 
secure  a  corps  from  this  insidious  evil, 
is,  for  commanding  officers  to  treat 
those  with  contempt,  who  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  obtain  their  countenance 
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by  such  base  and  unofficer-like  con¬ 
duct;  for  it  is  a  known  axiom,  that  if 
there  were  no  listeners,  there  would  be 
no  reporters. 

TALENT.  Quality;  disposition; 
natural  endowment;  an  aptitude  to 
things. 

Count  Turpin,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Art  of  War,  makes  the  following  dis¬ 
tinction  between  genius  and  talent; — 
latent  remains  hidden  forwantof  oc¬ 
casions  to  shew  itself;  genius  breaks 
through  all  obstacles ;  genius  alone  is 
the  contriver,  talent  only  the  work¬ 
man. 

Talent  of  persuasion.  See  Per¬ 
suasion. 

Talf.nt,  Fr.  This  word  is  used 
by  the  French  in  the  same  figurative 
sense  that  is  generally  received  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  say  a  man  of  talents,  un 
homme  a  lalens;  men  of  talents,  gens 
a  talens. 

Un  Tai,  ent  vianquS ,  devii  Ta¬ 
lent,  Fr.  A  man  of  mistaken  ta¬ 
lents,  a  half  genius. 

Enterrer  les  Ta  lens,  Fr.  To  bury 
one’s  talents,  to  misapply  natural  en¬ 
dowments,  or  suffer  them  to  remain 
inactive  through  indolence. 

To  TALK,  to  make  use  of  the 
powers  of  speech.  Officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  are  strictly  forbidden  to  talk 
under  arms. 

A  great  TALKER,  a  creature  that 
makes  a  great  noise  about  little  things, 
and  talks  much  but  does  little;  one 
who  laughs  at  scars  but  never  felt  a 
wound. 

T  ALLOW,  a  well  known  name  for 
the  fat  of  animals,  li  is  used  as  a 
combustible  in  the  composition  of  fire¬ 
works  See  Laboratory. 

TALON,  Fr.  in  architecture,  an  or¬ 
namental  moulding,  which  is  concave 
below,  and  convex  above. 

Talon  renverse,  Fr.  an  ornamental 
moulding  which  is  concave  above;  it 
is  also  called  cymaise  droite  ct  renver- 
s'te.  This  word  is  likewise  applied  to 
many  other  things,  as  the  upper  part 
of  a  scythe,  &c.  'heendofa  pike, 
&c. 

Talon  d'un  cheval,  Fr.  a  horse’s 
heel,  or  the  hind  part  of  his  hoof.  Ta¬ 
lon  literally  means  heel. 

TALOINNER,  Fr.  To  tread  upon  ; 
literally  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of  an¬ 
other.  This  term  is  used  in  a  military 
sense  bv  the  French,  as  talonmer  son 
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(nnemi ,  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of 
one’s  enemy.  This  seems  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  our  expression,  To  hang 
upon  the  rear  of  an  enemy. 

TALOOKDAR,  hid.  the  head  of 
any  department  under  a  superior. 

'TALPATCHES,  Fr.  a  nickname 
which  is  given  to  thejbot  soldiers  in 
Hungary.  It  is  derived  from  Talp, 
which  in  the  Hungarian  language  sig¬ 
nifies  soleof  a  shoe,  and  plainly  prove-, 
from  the  ridicule  attached  to  it,  that 
tiie  Hungarians  would  rather  serve  on 
horseback  than  on  foot.  All  persons 
are  strictly  forbidden  to  call  them  by 
this  name. 

TALUS,  Fr.  This  word  is  some¬ 
times  written  Taint.  For  its  significa¬ 
tion  see  Fortification'. 

TALUTER,  Fr.  to  give  a  slope  to 
any  thing  in  fortification. 

TAMBOUR,  m  fortification,  is  a 
kind  of  work  formed  of  palisades,  or 
pieces  of  wood,  10  feet  long,  and  6 
inches  thick,  planted  close  together, 
and  driven  2  or  3  feet  into  the  ground ; 
so  that  when  finished,  it  may  have  the 
appearance  of  a  square  redoubt  cut  in 
two.  Loop-holes  are  made  6'  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  3  feet  asunder,  about  S 
inches  long,  2  inches  wide  within,  and 
C  without.  Behind  is  a  scatfold  2  feet 
high,  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  upon. 
They  are  frequently  made  in  the  place 
of  arms  of  the  covert  way,  at  the  sa¬ 
lient  angles,  in  the  gorges,  half-moons, 
and  ravelins,  &c. 

Tambour,  in  fortification,  are  also 
solid  pieces  of  earth  w  hich  are  made  in 
that  part  of  the  covert-way  that  is 
joined  to  the  parapet,  and  lies  close  to 
the  traverses,  being  only  3  feet  distant 
from  them.  They  serve  to  prevent  the 
coveit-way  from  being  enfiladed,  and 
fcbstruct  the  enemy’s  view  towards  the 
traverses.  When  tambours  are  made 
in  the  covert-way,  they  answer  the 
same  purposes  that  works  en  cremail- 
lere  would. 

‘  Tambour  likewise  means,  in  fortifi¬ 
cation,  a  single  or  isolated  traverse, 
which  serves  to  close  up  that  part  of 
the  covert-way,  where  a  communica¬ 
tion  might  have  been  made  in  the  gla¬ 
cis,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  some 
detached  work. 

Tambour  also  signifies,  both  in 
French  and  English,  a  little  box  of 
timber-work  covered  with  a  cieling, 
within  side  theporch  of  certain  church- 
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es,  both  to  prevent  the  view  of  persons 
passing  by,  and  to  keep  off  the  wind, 
&c.  by  means  of  folding  doors.  In 
many  instances  it  is  the  same  as 
porch. 

Tameour,  in  mechanics,  the  cy¬ 
lindrical  axle-tree  of  a  w  heel,  which 
serves  to  draw  up  stones  out  of  a  quar¬ 
ry.  It  is  likewise  called  tympan. 
Tambour  is  also  used  for  a  round 
stone,  or  course  of  stones.  severaUof 
which  serve  for  a  section  of  the  shaft 
of  a  column. 

Tambour  de  basque,  Fr.  a  tabor, 
timbrel;  also  portal  i;»  joinery’. 

Tambour,  Fr.  See  Drum. 

Marcher  Tambours  batlans  et  dra- 
pcaux  flottans,  ou  enseignes  deploy  tes, 
Fr.  to  march  with  drums  beating  and 
colours  flying. 

Tambour,  Fr.  See  Drummer. 
We  frequently  use  the  word  drum  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  French  do,  \iz. 
to  signify  drummer.  We  likewise  say 
fife  for  lifer;  as,  one  drum  and  fife  to 
each  company. 

Tambour  major,  Fr.  drum-major. 

Batteries  de  Tambour,  Fr.  the  dif¬ 
ferent  beats  of  the  drum.  The  princi¬ 
pal  beets  among  the  French  are — La 
generate,  the  general ;  L'assemblee,  the 
assembly  ;  Le  dernier,  the  last  beat ; 
!e  drapeau,  the  troop;  Aux  champs, 
to  the  field  ;  La  murcke,  the  march; 
La  diane,  the  reveille ;  L’atarme,  to 
arms,  or  the  alarm  ;  La  chamade,  the 
parley;  L'appel,  the  roll  or  call;  La 
fascine  ou  breloghe,  the  workman’s 
call.  Le  ban  et  ia  retraite. 

Aux  champs,  or  le  premier,  is  beat 
when  any  particular  corps  of  infantry 
is  ordered  to  march ;  but  if  the  order 
should  extend  to  a  whole  army,  it  is 
then  called  La  generate,  the  general. 
We  do  not  make  this  distinction  in 
our  service,  but  we  omit  the  Premier, 
cr  first  beat,  when  one  regiment,  de¬ 
tachment,  or  company,  marches  out 
of  a  camp  or  garrison  where  there  are 
other  troops. 

I.e  second,  or  V assemble,  is  to  give 
notice  that  the  colours  are  to  be  sent 
for. 

La  marche  isbe3twhen  troops  march 
off  their  parade. 

Battre  la  charge,  or  bat  ire  la  guerre, 
to  beat  the  charge,  or  the  point  of  war. 
This  occurs  when  troops  advance 
against  an  enemy.  Battre  la  retraite 
is“  to  beat  the  retreat,  to  cease  tiring, 
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or  to  withdraw  after  the  battle.  It  is 
likewise  used  in  garrisons  to  warn  sol¬ 
diers  to  retire  to  their  quarters. 

Entire  la  fricassee ,  to  beat  the  long 
roll. — A  beat  which  is  practised  to  call 
soldiers  suddenly  together. 

Bciitre  la  diane,  to  beat  the  reveille. 
This  is  done  in  a  camp  or  garrison  at 
break  of  day.  When  an  army  besieges 
a  town,  the  reveille  is  confined  to  those 
troops  belonging  to  the  infantry  that 
have  mounted  guard,  particularly  in 
the  trenches;  and  it  is  then  followed 
by  the  discharge  of  those  pieces  of 
ordnance  which  had  ceased  firing  on 
account  of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
that  prevented  their  being  pro¬ 
perly  pointed  against  the  enemy’s 
works. 

Tambour,  in  architecture,  a  term 
applied  to  the  Corinthian  a^d  compo¬ 
site  capitals,  as  bearing  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  drum,  which  the  French 
call  Tambour. 

Tambour  likewise  denotes  a  round 
course  of  stone,  several  whereof  form 
the  shaft  of  a  column  not  so  high  as  a 
diameter. 


Un  TAMBOUR1N,  Fr.  a  timbrel. 

TAMBOURINE,  a  drum,  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  tabor,  but  play¬ 
ed  in  our  military  bands  without 
either  stick  or  pipe. 

TAMiS,  Fr.  a  sieve. 

TAMKIN,  the  stopple  of  the  mouth 
of  a  great  gun. 

To  TAMPER  with  the  enemy,  to 
carry  on  a  secret  correspondence  for 
unlawful  purposes. 

TAMPIONS,  or)  are  wooden  cylin- 

TOMPIONS,  )  ders  to  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  guns,  howitzers,  and 
mortars,  in  travelling,  to  prevent  the 
dust  or  wet  from  getting  in.  They  are 
fastened  round  the  muzzle  of  the  guns, 
&c.  by  leathern  collars. 

They  are  sometimes  used  to  put 
into  the  chambers  of  mortars,  over  the 
powder,  when  the  chamber  is  not  full. 

Tampions,  in  sea-service  artillery, 
are  the  iron  bottoms  to  which  the 
grape-shot  are  fixed  ;  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  as  follow,  viz. 


42-pounders 
32  ditto 
24  ditto 
18  ditto 
12  ditto 
9  ditto 


Diameter. 

6  6- lOths  inches 
6 

5  4-10ths 
4  y-10ths 
43-tOths 
3  9-10ths 


6  ditto  6  3-4ths 

4  ditto  2  9-10ths 

ditto  2  l-10ths 

i  ditto  1  4-10ths 

*  TAMPON,  Fr.  a  wooden  peg  or  in¬ 
strument  which  is  used  to  plug  up  car¬ 
tridges,  petards,  &c.  a  stopper. 

TAMPONNER,  Fr.  to  Lang;  to 
stop. 

TAMPONS,  Fr.  in  mason-work,  are 
wooden  pegs  by  which  beams  and 
boards  for  floors  are  fastened  together. 

Tampons,  Fr.  fiat  pieces  of  iron, 
copper,  or  wood,  which  are  used  by 
the  French  on  board  their  men  of  war, 
to  stop  up  holes  that  are  made  by  can¬ 
non-balls  during  a  naval  engagement. 

Tampons  de  canon,  Fr.  the  apron 
made  of  cork  or  lead,  which  i,is  put 
over  the  vent  of  any  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance. 

TANG,  the  upper  part  of  the  plug, 
or  breech  pin;  also  that  part  of  a 
sword-blade  to  which  the  hilt  is  ri- 
vetted . 

TANG  AGE,  Fr.  motion  of  a  ship. 

TANGENT,  (taregente,  Fr.)  in  tri¬ 
gonometry,  is  a  right  line  raised  per; 
pendicularly  on  the  extreme  of  the 
diameter,  and  continued  to  a  point’, 
where  it  is  cut  by  a  secant,  that  is,  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  centre,  through 
the  extremity  of  the  arch,  whereof  i|t 
is  the  tangent. 

TANGIBLE,  something  whereon  to 
fasten.  Thus  an  officer,  let  his.  rank 
be  whatever  it  may,  might,  by  the  arts 
of  a  man,  or  the  artifices  of  a  woman, 
be  so  far  deluded,  as  to  deviate  from 
the  line  of  strict  honour  and  integrity, 
and  by  so  doing,  be  brought  to  ac¬ 
count  on  some  very  tangible  ground. 

Tangible  arithmetic,  a  mode  or 
method  of  understanding  arithmetic 
by  means  of  artificial  numbers,  made 
in  wood  or  bone,  &c.  See  Napier’s 
bones. 

Tangible  manoeuvres,  a  modern 
invention,  by  which  the  different  ma¬ 
noeuvres  may  be  gone  through  with 
pieces  of  wood,  that  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  convertible  to  any  shape  or 
form.  Too  close  an  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  to  this  mode  of  learning  military 
movements,  may  be  productive  of 
that  confined  view  which  lifeless  ob¬ 
jects  give,  and  prevent  the  mind  from 
going  into  enlarged  tactics. 

TANK,  ( cuvette ,  fontaine,  Fr.) 
any  place  where  water  is  collected  for 
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lire,  either  by  means  of  springs  or 
rain. 

TANNADAR,  Ind.  a  commander 
of  a  small  fort. 

TA  P,  a  gentle  blow,  as  a  tap  of  the' 
drum 


TAPABORD,  Fr.  a  sort  of  cap  or 
slouched  hat  made  in  the  English  fa¬ 
shion,  which  the  French  sailors  wear.' 
Its  sides  hang  over  the  shoulders,  and 
shield  them  from  rain  in  wet  weather. 
It  likewise  signifies  a  riding  cap,  a 
montero. 

Ft  TAPE,  le  TAPON,  om'TAM- 
PON,  Fr.  the  tampion,  bung  or  stop¬ 
ple. 

TAPER  ou  TAMPONNER  un  ca¬ 
non ,  Fr.  to  put  in  the  tampion  ;  de- 
taper  un  canon,  Fr.  to  take  out  the 
tampion. 

TAPER,  tapering,  in  joinery,  &c.  is 
understood  of  a  piece  of  board,  tim¬ 
ber,  or  the  like,  when  it  is  broad  be¬ 
neath,  and  sharp  towards  the  top,  or 
diminishing  gradual!}  from  the  big¬ 
gest  end.  The  French  say  Diminuant. 

TAPE-gv/,  Fr.  that  part  of  a  swipe 
or  swinging  gate,  which  serves  to  raise 
and  let  down  a  draw-bridge. 

Tape-cm,  Fr.  a  falling  gate. 

En  TAPINOIS,  Fr.  slyly  ;  =ecretlv  ; 
lying  close  and  still;  ducking  for  fear 
of  being  seen,  as  is  the  case  with 
sharp-shooters  and  riflemen. 

Se  TAPIR,  Fr.  to  lie  squat. 

TAPIS,  Fr.  This  word  literally 
means  carpet,  and  is  used  by  the 
French  in  a  figurative  sense,  viz. 

Amuser  le  Tapis,  Fr.  to  trifle. 

Metlre  une  affaire  stir  leT  a  pis,  Fr. 
to  open  any  particular  transaction,  to 
move  a  business. 

TAPPEE,  Ind.  an  express. 

TA  PROBAN  E,  Ind.  the  ancient 
name  for  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is 
derived  from  tapoo,  an  island;  and 
iany ,  a  ferrv. 

TAP- TOO,  ) 

TAT-TOO,  5 


See  Drum. 


TAQUET,  Fr.  a  brace  or  piece  of 
wood  nailed  to  a  post,  &c.  to  keep  an¬ 
other  from  shaking  or  slipping;  also 
the  clapper  of  a  mill. 

TAR,  a  kind  of  liquid  pitch  used  in 
the  composition  of  some  sorts  of  fire¬ 
works. 

Tar,  a  familiar  word  for  a  sailor, 
See.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  a  term  ol 
contempt.  A  jolly  tor,  however,  is  by 
Ho  means  a  contemptible  being. 


TARANTHE,  Fr.  a  thick  iron  peg 
which  is  used  to  turn  the  screw  in  a 
press. 

TAR  \U,  Fr.  an  instrument  which  is 
used  in  making  the  nut  of  a  screw.  It 
is  a  round  piece  of  steel  with  a  spiral 
shape. 

TAR  ADDER,  Fr.  to  make  a  hole 
like  that  which  is  effected  by  tbe  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Tarait 

TAR  D-renns,  ou  malandrins,  Fr. 
latecomers,  or  banditti:  a  body  of 
men  who  formerly  gathered  together 
in  France,  without  any  order,  or  au- 
thorilv,  from  the  king,  or  government, 
and  who  were  commanded  by  a  chief 
of  their  own  selection.  1  hese  troops 
or  companies  first  made  their  appearance 
in  13G0.  They  were  professed  plun¬ 
derers,  that  did  a  great  ileal  of  mischief 
in  France,'  until  tliev  mane  inroads  into 
Italy.  The  author  of  the  Nouveau  Dic- 
tionnuire  Aliiitaire  humorously  con¬ 
cludes  this  article  by  observing,  that 
the  term  trnp-tut-venus,  or  persons 
coming  too  soon,  would  have  been  more 
suitable  to  the  occupation  of  these 
freebooters. 

TARE,  Fr.  a  word  adopted  by  the 
French  from  the  English  term  tar. 

Tare  (from  tar/ire,  leal,  to  subtract). 
Tiie  weight  or  allowance  made  to  the 
buyer,  for  the  weight  of  the  cask,  chest, 
bag,  &c.  in  which  goods  are  packed  up; 
a  deduction  which  is  made  from  the  ofl- 
reckoning  of  the  colonel  of  a  British 
regiment;  also  a  blemish,  as  tare  de 
cheral. 

TAREAU,  Fr.  a  screw-tap. 

TARGE,  Fr.  It  is  generally  pro¬ 
nounced  targue,  from  whence  is  de¬ 
rived  tbe  figurative  expression  se  t ar¬ 
gue  r,  to  plume  one’s-self,  or  to  be  self- 
sulficient.  Le  poltron  se  targue  du 
courage  de  son  pere,  the  coward  plumes 
himself  upon  the  courage  of  his  lather. 

Tap.gf.,  Fr.  a  weapon  of  delence. 
See  P  \  vo  rs. 

TARGET,  a  sort  of  shield,  being 
originally  made  of  leather,  wrought  out 
of  the  back  of  an  ox’s  hide.  They  were 
much  used  by  the  Scotch. 

Target,  is  also  a  mark  for  the  artil¬ 
lery,  rVc.  to  lire  at  in  their  practice. 

Target,  a  mark  set  up  at  certain 
'distances,  to  be  fired  at  with  musquet 
and  hail.  The  mark  is  sometimes 
made  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  of  the 
same  size;  and  sometimes  in  a  circular 
form,  on  which  are  concentric  circ.es, 
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to  determine  the  distance  from  the  cen¬ 
tre;  the  point  aimed  at.  The  distance 
of  the  target,  from  the  firing  station,  is 
generally  about  a  hundred  yards,  and, 
for  security,  it  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  hill,  or  a  large  mound  of  earth 
is  raised,  or  faggots  are  piled  up  to 
such  a  length  or  height,  as  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  stop  all  the  stray  balls.  In 
flat  countries  the  latter  securities  are 
absolutely  necessary :  but  in  many 
places  nature  points  out  its  glens  and 
recesses,  where  the  target  may  he 
placed  without  any  aid  from  art,  and 
on  the  sea  side  no  security  is  wanting. 
In  many  places,  an  old  chalk  pit  an¬ 
swers  the  same  purpose.  According  to 
the  skill  of  those  who  fire  in  a  flat 
country,  the  mound  behind  the  target 
-may  be  made  of  different  dimensions; 
and  instead  of  a  large  mound,  which  it 
is  often  inconvenient  to  raise  behind 
the  target,  a  few  small  mounds,  or 
piles  of  faggots,  may  be  raised  between 
the  firing  station  and  a  small  target 
mound,  which  shall  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Thus,  suppose  the  distance 
between  the  target  mound  and  the 
firing  station  to  be  a  hundred  yards, 
and  the  target  mound  to  be  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  twelve  feet  high,  two  po¬ 
sitions  may  be  taken,  one  ten  yards, 
the  other  thirty  yards,  from  the  firing 
station;  and  at  each,  two  mounds  should 
be  raised,  between  which,  if  the  ball 
passes  low  enough,  it  will  be  stopped 
by  the  target  mound;  and  if  the  piece 
was  raised  too  high,  the  ball  will  be 
stopped  by  a  cross  bar  of  earth,  or  fag¬ 
gots,  over  the  mounds,  at  one  or  other 
of  the  two  positions.  The  width  of  the 
aperture,  at  the  second  position,  distant 
thirty  yards  from  the  firing  station,  may 
be  thus  taken  by  the  eve.  The  target  is 
supposed  to  he  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
target-mound,  the  person  standing  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  at  the  firing  station,  fixes 
two  rods,  or  straight  lines,  meeting  in  a 
point  at  the  height  of  his  eye,  and 
making  such  an  angle,  that,  looking 
along  each  line,  he  just  sees  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  target-mound.  In  these 
lines,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards, 
two  upright  poles  are  fixed,  and  the 
space  between  these  poles  is  the  open¬ 
ing,  through  which,  if  the  ball  goes,  it 
will  be  stopped  by  the  target-mound. 
A  line  being  drawn  between  the  two 
upright  poles,  and  extended  on  each 
side,  to  tire  distance  of  six  or  eight  feet 
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from  each,  an  upright  pole  is  fixed;  and 
if  a  ball  were  fired  through  the  space, 
between  either  of  the  first  fixed,  and 
the  adjacent  poles,  it  would  not  hit  the 
mound,  but  go  wide  of  it.  This  space 
is,  therefore,  to  be  filled  up  with  earth 
or  faggots,  to  intercept  the  stray  balls  ; 
and  over  them  is  to  be  thrown  a  bar,  to 
intercept  the  balls  that  would  otherwise 
go  over  the  mound.  The  height  of  this 
bar  from  the  ground  is  found  by  point¬ 
ing  a  gun  to  the  top  of  the  target- 
mound,  whilst  a  cross  pole  is  raised  or 
lowered,  till  it  meets  the  eye;  and  over 
the  bar  at  this  height,  is  to  he  raised,  a 
mound  of  earth,  or  faggots,  three,  or 
four,  feet  in  height.  A  bail  now  direct¬ 
ed  for  the  target,  might  either  pass 
through  this  aperture,  or  be  caught  by 
the  mounds  and  cross  bar,  or  go  wide 
of  the  one,  and  over  the  other.  At  the 
distance  of  ten  yards,  from  the  firing 
station,  two  poles  are  erected,  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  eve  to  the  out¬ 
ward  extremity  of  each  mound,  at  the 
second  position ;  and  there  two  mounds 
are  raised  like  the  former,  and  cross 
them  a  bar  is  thrown,  whose  height  is 
found  by  pointing  a  gun  to  the  top  of 
the  earth,  over  the  cross  bar  at  the  se¬ 
cond  position;  and  upon  this  bar  at 
the  first  position,  is  raised  earth  or  fag¬ 
gots,  to  the  height  of  three,  or  four,  feet. 
It  is  manifest,  that  a  ball  directed  to  the 
target  will,  if  not  taken  with  an  aim  that 
must  be  corrected  by  a  slander  by,  in 
a  raw  recruit,  either  pass  through  the 
aperture,  or  be  stopped  by  its  mounds. 
If  it  pass  through  this  aperture,  it  must 
pass  through  the  aperture  at  the  second 
position,  or  he  stopped  by  its  mounds : 
and  if  it  passes  through  this  latter 
aperture,  it  must  either  be  stopped  by 
the  ground,  or  by  the  target-mound.  To 
prevent  any  ill  accident  from  the  ball 
bounding  from  the  ground,  dung  may 
be  raised  to  the  height  of  a  foot  in  two 
places,  which  will  effectually  prevent 
mischief.  The  respective  heights  of  the 
target,  and  the  other  mounds,  as  also 
their  widths,  and  the  widths  of  the 
apertures,  and  of  the  bars  over  them, 
and  the  distances  of  the  target  and  the 
other  mounds,  may  be  ascertained  ac¬ 
curately  by  trigonometry.  In  several 
places  on  the  continent,  it  is  customary 
for  the  inhabitants  to  meet,  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon,  to  practise  firing  at 
a  target;  and  the  practice  gives  a  stea¬ 
diness  which  would  be  found  very  use- 
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t'al  in  the  regular  army.  By  an  easy 
contrivance,  the  target  is  mafle  move¬ 
able,  either  advancing  from  the  target- 
mound,  or  passing  by  it,  that  the  eye 
may  he  accustomed  to  a  moving  object. 
This  is  done  by  a  rope,  fixed  to  each 
side  of  the  target,  and  which  goes 
round  two  pullies,  and  is  drawn  by  a 
person  behind  the  target-mound ;  and 
when  it  is  made  to  advance,  or  retreat, 
the  target  is  put  on  wheels,  and  the 
ropes  going  round  two  pullies  on  posts, 
between  the  second  position,  and  the 
target-mound,  are  drawn  by  the  man 
behind  the  target-inound,  to  make  it 
advance;  and  for  the  retreat,  two  other 
ropes  are  fixed  behind  it,  by  which  it  is 
drawn  back  by  the  person  behind  the 
target-mound.  When  it  is  an  object  to 
save  the  lead,  a  sheet  of  lead  is  sus¬ 
pended  behiud  the  target,  which  the 
balls  perforate;  and  their  motion  being 
retarded  by  the  vibrating  lead,  is 
deadened  by  a  brick  wall  instead  of 
earth  behind,  and  the  balls  fall  to  the 
ground. — We  are  indebted  for  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  to  William  Frend,  Esq.  the  inge¬ 
nious  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Algebra,  ai.d  of  several  other 
useful  publications. 

A  round.  Target,  a  target  made  in  a 
circular  form. 

A  little  Target,  a  small  portable 
target,  such  as  the  Romans  carried  in 
battle,  and  the  Highlanders  formerly 
used. 

A  Target  fence.  See  Taudis. 

TARIERE,  IV.  Auger,  wimble, 
gimlet.  The  French  make  a  distinction 
w-rh  respect  to  the  gender  of  this  word. 
When  they  express  a  large-sized  auger 
or  wimble,  they  say,  Un  gros  tariere, 
making  it  masculine,  and  when  they 
mean  a  small-sized  one,  they  say,  Une 
petite  tariere,  making  it  feminine. 

Tariere,  IV.  likewise  signifies  a 
miner’s  tool  with  which  he  bores  into 
the  earth.  It  is  used  to  force  a  lighted 
match  into  the  chamber  of  a  counter¬ 
mine,  and  to  make  it  errplode. 

TARIF,  Fr.  book  of  rates;  tariff. 

TARLE,  Fr.  a  wood-worm,  or  moth; 
hence  tarle,  worm-eaten. 

TARMEES,  Fr.  thick  maggots;  or 
short  and  hairy  worms,  oftentimes  bleed¬ 
ing  in  the  fundaments  of  horses.  They 
are  destroyed  by  powders  prepared  with 
antimony.  The  escarides  in  the  human 
frame  are  perhaps  of  the  same  genus. 

TARPAULIN GS,  are  made  of  strong 
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canvass,  thoroughly  tarred,  and  cut  into 
different  sizes,  according  to  their  several 
uses  in  the  field ;  such  as  to  cover  the 
powder-wagons  and  tumbrels  (carrying 
ammunition)  from  rain ;  each  field-piece 
has  likewise  one  to  secure  the  ammuni¬ 
tion-boxes. 

Tarpadling  also  signifies,  figurative¬ 
ly,  a  common  sailor. 

TARRASS,  ?  asortof  plaster  or  strong 

TERRaSS,  S  mortar,  chiefly  used  in 
lining  basons,  cisterns,  wells,  and  oilier 
reservoirs  of  water.  In  architecture,  it 
signifies  an  open  walk  or  gallery;  also 
a  fiat  roof  of  an  house. 

To  be  TARRED.  A  cant  word  used 
among  the  guards  to  signify  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  privates  undergo  among 
themselves,  when  they  have  been  tried 
and  sentenced  by  their  own  comrades. 
It  is  the  same  as  being  scabbarded  or 
booted;  with  this  exception,  that  the 
guards  chastise  with  their  cross-belts, 
whereas  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the 
line  use  their  boots  and  scabbards. 

TARTAN,  (tartane,  Fr.)  a  vessel 
used  in  the  Mediterranean,  whose  prow 
and  stern  are  even  with  the  deck.  It 
has  only  one  large  mast  and  a  mizen. 
The  sail  is  triangular  or  three-cornered, 
and  when  she  carries  a  square  one,  it  is 
then  called  voile  de  for'une.  Oars  are 
sometimes  used  in  these  vessels. 

To  catch  a  TARTAR.  This  expres¬ 
sion,  which  signifies,  figuratively,  to  get 
hold  of  something  stronger  than  our¬ 
selves,  is  iot  without  its  moral  with  re¬ 
spect  to  military  life.  It  may  be  gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  those  rash  minds,  who, 
having  more  valour  than  judgment,  not 
only  run  headlong  iuto  danger,  hut  even 
presume  to  treat  a  brave  enemy  with 
ontempt.  Unfledged  coxcombs  some¬ 
times  catch  a  Tartar,  by  taking  liberties 
with  a  truly  brave  but  modest  man. 

TARTARES,  Fr.  a  word  used  in 
the  French  army,  to  distinguish  officers’ 
servants  and  bat-men  from  the  soldiers 
that  serve  in  the  rauks.  Tartare  like¬ 
wise  means  a  groom. 

TART  \RS,  (tartares,  Fr.)  Asiatics, 
whose  p  ncipal  arms  are  the  bow  and 
arrow,  ,d  sabre  or  pike.  Some  few 
have  :  a. ocks  and  pistols. 

C  tlmuc  Tartars,  a  free  people  in- 
b  firing  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
-ea,  and  the  hanks  of  the  river  VVoiga. 
fhev  are  under  the  immediate  pro¬ 
tection  of  Russia,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  security  they  enjoy,  they  are 
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obliged  to  serve,  when  called  upon.! 
They  consist  of  wandering  hordes,  live  | 
in  tents,  and  are  armed  with  bows  arr»’ 
arrows.  Some  have  rifle  guns,  with  one  I 
or  two  pistols.  But  they  are  extremely 
cruel,  and  worse  disciplined  than  the 
Cossacks. 

TARTES,  Fr.  bogs. 

TAS,  Fr.  a  heap.  When  the  works 
of  a  fortification  are  lined  with  turf  and 
fascines,  &c.  small  beds  of  earth  are 
previously  prepared  and  laid  one  over 
another,  till  the  necessary  thickness  is 
obtained;  when  completed,  it  is  called 
Tas  de  gazon,  ou  de  placage ;  a  heap 
of  turf  or  a  placage,  which  see. —  Tas 
is  likewise  used  in  a  sense  of  contempt 
to  signify  a  crowd. — Un  tas  dejaineans ; 
a  heap,  or  crowd  of  parasites. 

Un  Tas  de  mensonges,  Fr.  a  heap  of 
lies. 

Tas  de  charge,  Fr.  an  arch  made  in 
a  particular  manner.  It  is  generally 
found  in  gothic  buildings. 

Tas  droit,  Fr.  in  paving,  a  line  of 
pavement  on  the  upper  part  of  each  side 
of  a  large  street  Irom  which  the  slope  or 
declivity  is  taken,  right  and  left,  to  the 
gutter  which  runs  in  the  middle,  or  to 
the  borders  of  a  paved  highway. 

TASA,  Incl.  a  kind  of  drum,  formed 
from  a  semisphere  of  copper,  hollowed 
out  and  covered  with  goat-skin.  It  is 
hung  before  from  the  shoulders,  and 
beat  with  two  rattans. 

TASSE,  Fr.  literally  heaped  up  or 
laid  together.  This  is 'said  of  a  build¬ 
ing  which  has  all  its  foundations  laid. 

TASSE  AU,  Fr.  a  small  piece  of  wood 
kept  by  a  tenon  and  mortice  on  the  main 
part  ot  a  root,  in  order  to  sustain  tiie 
rafters. 

TaSSEAu,  Fr.  a  small  anvil;  also  a 
bracket. 

TASSELS,  in  huilding,  are  pieces  of 
board  that  lie  under  the  mantle-tree. 

TASSES,  armour  for  the  thighs,  so 
called. 

TASSETTE,  Fr.  all  those  parts  of 
an  iron  armour  which  are  under  the 
cuirass,  and  serve  to  cover  the  thighs 
of  an  armed  man. 

TAT TA,  hid.  a  bamboo  frame,  which 
incloses  an  herb  called  jawassea.  Frames 
<>t  this  sort  are  made  to  put  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  openings  of  a  room  ;  by  throwing 
water  against  them,  the  hottest  wind,  iu 
passing  through,  becomes  cool. 

T  v  i  1LLOX,  Fr.  a  busy-body. 

TATaLLONNER,  Fr.  to  be  med- 
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tiling ;  to  interfere  in  matters  which  da 
not  concern  ourselves. 

TATOU,  Fr.  a  kind  of  long-tailed 
hedge-hog,  which  has  a  scaly  coat,  where- 
into,  in  times  of  danger,  he  draws  up 
himself.  It  is  not  improbable  but  our 
word  tap-too  or  tattoo  has  been  taken 
from  this  term,  signifying  a  notice  given 
to  go  under  cover,  or  into  quarters. 

TATTLE,  ( bavarder ,  Fr.)  to  talk  or 
converse  with  indiscriminate  freedom; 
to  repeat  private  conversation,  &c. 

TATTLER,  ( jaseur ,  bavard,  Fr.)  one 
who  collects  all  he  can  respecting  per¬ 
sons  or  things,  and  who  repeats  all  he 
hears,  without  any  regard  to  truth. 

TAUDION,  Fr.  a  filthy  place;  as 
the  privy  at  the  back  of  a  camp.  It 
comes  from  taudis. 

TAUDIR,  Fr.  to  cover  booths,  &c. 
with  canvass  or  with  raw  cloth. 

Se  Taudir,  Fr.  to  screen  one’s  self; 
to  duck  under. 

TAUDIS,  Fr.  the  roof  or  vault  of  a 
house ;  any  shroud  or  shelter  made  roof- 
wise.  Hence  a  target-fence,  or  a  defen¬ 
sive  engine  under  which  approaches  are 
made,  or  breaches  entered  by  soldiers. 
It  is  also  called  pavoisade. 

TAVERNIER,  P/*.  a  suttler;  any 
person  keeping  a  house  of  reception, 
where  drink  or  meat  is  given  for  money. 

TAUGOUR,  Fr.  a  small  lever  which 
is  used  for  various  purposes. 

TAUPINS,  (Francs  taupins,  Fr.)  a 
•  name  which  was  formerly  given  to  a 
body  of  free  archers,  or  Francs  archers, 
in  France.  This  body,  consisting  chiefly 
of  countrymen  and  rustics,  were  pro¬ 
bably  so  called  fromdaiipe,  a  mole;  of 
which  there  are  great  quantities  in  the 
fields.  Taupin  likewise  signifies  swarthy. 

TAX,  (taxe,  Fr.)  an  impostj  a  tri¬ 
bute  imposed  ;  an  excise  ;  a  tallage. 
Hume  observes,  that  the  most  pernicious 
of  all  taxes  are  the  arbitrary.  They  are 
commonly  converted,  by  tlleir  manage¬ 
ment,  into  punislimentson  industry;  and 
also,  by  their  unavoidable  inequalities, 
are  more  grievous  than  by  the  real  bur¬ 
den  which  they  impose.  It  is  therefore 
surprising  to  see  them  take  place  among 
any  civilized  people.  See  British  Pay. 

Tax  upon  property ,  or  income  Tax. 
A  tribute  required  from  all  persons, 
civil  as  well  as, military,  of  the  tenth 
part  of  their  incomes,  it  they  exceed 
601.  per  annum. 

fhis  tax  is  peculiarly  burthensome 
to  Biitish  officers,  as  may  be  seen  by 
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the  following  extract  out  of  the  Regi¬ 
mental  Companion. 

“  The  lowest  tradesman  in  Great  B>  i- 
taiu  has  raised  the  prices  of  all  the 
commodities  he  sells,  in  proportion  to 
the  inHux  of  money,  and  the  increased 
value  of  the  several  necessaries  of  life. 
By  so  doing,  he  is  enabled  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  government,  without  ma¬ 
terially  breaking*  into  the  capital  upon 
which  he  begun  trade.  But  ibis  is  not 
the  case  of  a  British  officer.  The  sub¬ 
altern  alone  excepted,  (and  on  him  the 
tax  does  not  press  so  heavily)  every 
commissioned  officer  in  the  army  re¬ 
ceives  nearly  the  same  pay  which  was 
given  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  when  all 
the  articles  of  life  could  be  bought  for 
two-thirds  less  than  they  cost  now.  So 
that  an  individual  could,  in  those  days, 
live  upon  his  pay  with  considerable  ease; 
whereas,  in  these  days,  he  can  scarcely 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  We 
therefore  humbly  conceive,  that  before 
the  legislature,  or  government,  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  army  on  this  head,  some 
steps  should  have  been  taken,  to  put  mi¬ 
litary  men  upon  the  same  ground,  that 
their  fellow  subjects  stand.  Their  pay 
ought  to  have  been  increased  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rise  of  the  several  commodi¬ 
ties  of  life;  and  if  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  be  such,  that  persons  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  must  contribute,  let  those  at 
least,  who  make  the  greatest  sacrifices, 
be  entitled  to  common  justice.  For  we 
still  maintain — without  running  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  being  contradicted — that  to  tax 
one  class  of  the  community,  without 
considering  its  require  situation  as  to 
others,  is"  a  hardship,  if  not  unjusr, 
bordering  upon  injustice.  Even  gene¬ 
rally  considered,  it  is  peculiarly  partial; 
for  it  operates  upon  British  officers  in 
two  uncommon  ways.  They  pay,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  not  only  as 
much  as  their  fellow  subjects,  out  of  a 
property  which  is  two-thirds  less  in 
value,  (on  account  of  the  increased 
prices  of  the  articles  of  life,  and  from 
the  stationary  condition  of  their  own 
resources,)  than  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
King  William;  but  they  are  also  taxed 
again  in  the  additional  charge  which 
is  made  by  every,  tradesman  to  bear 
him, ’in  some  degree,  harmless  of  the 
impost.’’  See  also  British  Pay. 

Tax  on  the  use  of  hair  powder,  or 
powder  Tax.  A  contribution  which  is 
exacted  from  the  public,  and  to  which 
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all  officers  in  the  army,  subalterns 
ccpted.  are  liable.  The  volunteer  corps 
exempted,  from  the  private  to  the 
colonel  inclusive. 

Tax  also  signifies  charge,  censure; 
as  to  he  taxed  with  having  acted  con¬ 
trary  to  good  order  and  discipline. 

Ta \-guihercr,  a  person  wn«  collects 
the  taxes.  In  a  military  sense,  an  army 
agent,  who  is  ordered  to  stop  a  given  sum 
out  of  the  subsistence  and  allowances  of 
officers,  and  to  pay  the  >-11110  into  the 
war-office  at  prescribed  periods. 

Wur  Taxes,  particulai  taxes  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  these  islands,  to  enable  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  carry  on  the  war  a;  uist  France^ 
The  principal  one  is  that  upou  income, 
which,  from  its  inequality,  is  peculiarly 
obnoxious.  The  grievance  is  clnellv  felt 
by  annuitants,  and  by  all  persons  of 
fixed  income.  Bv  none,  however,  so 
much  as  by  the  officers  of  the  navy 
and  army;  and  it  is  curious  to  remark, 
on  this  head,  that  although  a  negative 
increase  of  pay  has  taken  plaee — for  it 
is  absorbed  io  the  tax — yet  it  is  enacted 
that,  in  all  cases  of  reduction,  no  claim 
shall  exist  with  regard  to  half-pay  com¬ 
prehending  this  increase,  so  that  the  pay 
is  nominally  increased  during  the  war 
to  enable  officers  to  live,  and  when  they 
retire  they  are  not  even  allowed  the 
moiety  of  that  small  increase. 

TAYLOR,  ( tailleur,  Fr.)  a  person 
,who  cuts  out  aud  makes  clothing  ap¬ 
parel.  A  certain  number  of  men  are 
always  selected  out  of  a  regiment  either 
to  make,  or  to  fit  on  the  clothing  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
of  the  corps.  They  are  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  the  quarter-master, 
and  occasionally  do  duty,  especially  on 
davs  of  review,  <Stc. 

TCHAROTCHEKA,  a  small  mea¬ 
sure  of  brandy,  which  the  Russian 
soldier  takes  with  his  toloqueno  on  ser- 
vice.^ 

TE,  Fr.  a  term  used  among  miners 
to  express  a  figure  which  greatly  resem¬ 
bles  the  letter  T,  and  which  consists  of 
a  certain  arrangement  and  disposition 
of  the  furnaces,  chambers,  or  lodg¬ 
ments  that  are  made  under  any  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  a  fortification,  in  order 
to  blow  it  up.  The  tc  lias  four  lodg¬ 
ments;  the  double  tc  has  eight;  and 
the  triple  tc  has  twelve. 

To  TEASE,  to  give  unnecessary  trou¬ 
ble.  This  frequently  happens  when  sol- 
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diers  fall  under  the  command  of  men 
who  have  all  the  shew,  without  any  of 
the  good  qualities,  of  a  military  cha¬ 
racter. 

TEBET,  a  sort  of  hatchet  which  the 
Turks  use  in  war.  It  hangs  suspended 
on  one  side  of  the  saddle. 

TECHNICAL,  (technique,  Fr.)  all 
terms,  or  words,  which  have  been  in¬ 
vented  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
particular  arts,  are  called  technical ; 
hence  the  distinction  which  is  frequently 
made  when  a  person  is  said  to  be  radi¬ 
cally  wrong,  though  technically  right. 

Mots  Techniques,  Fr.  technical 
words. 

TE  DEUM,  as  far  as  it  concerns 
military  matters,  is  a  holy  hymn  sung 
in  thanksgiving  for  any  victory  ob¬ 
tained. 

TEEP,  Ind.  a  contract,  or  note  of 
hand. 

TEETH,  called  also  Denticles  and 
Dentils,  in  architecture,  an  order  in 
cornices  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
teeth,  particularly  effected  in  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  orders. 

Teeth  of  a  horse.  These  consist  of 
little  bones  in  a  horse’s  jaws,  which 
serve  not  only  to  facilitate  the  nourish¬ 
ment,  but  also  to  point  out  the  age  of 
a  horse. 

A  horse  has  forty  teeth,  including  the 
tushes;  which  are  distinguished  in  the 
following  manner. 

..Twenty-four  of  them  are  called  grind¬ 
ers,  which  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mouth,  beyond  the  bars,  twelve  on 
each  side  of  the  channel,  viz.  six  above 
and  six  on  each  side. 

These  teeth  continue,  and  do  not  fall 
to  give  place  to  new  teeth  in  their  room, 
so  that  they  do  not  serve  to  distinguish 
a  horse’s  age. 

With  regard  to  the  other  sixteen, 
twelve  of  them  are  called,  in  their  in¬ 
fancy,  milk  or  foal  teeth,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  four  go  by  the  name  of  tushes. 
The  twelve  foal  teeth  are  short,  small 
and  white  teeth,  seated  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  mouth,  six  above  and  six  below: 
these  change  and  cast  to  give  place  to 
others,  which  in  process  of  time  become 
long,  large  and  yellowish. 

These  new  teeth  are  distinguished  by 
the  different  names  given  to  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  putting  forth ;  and  by 
the  manner  of  their  coining  forth,  we  are 
taught  to  know  the  first  years  of  a  horse. 

Of  these  twelve,  four  are  called  nip- 
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pers,  four  are  called  middling  teeth,  and 
four  go  by  the  name  of  corner  teeth. 
The  four  nippers  are  seated  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  mouth,  two  above,  and  two 
below. 

When  a  horse  has  put  forth  these, 
we  conclude  that  he  goes  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  years. 

The  middling  teeth  are  placed  near 
the  nippers,  or  gatherers,  one  above,  and 
one  below,  on  each  side  of  the  jaws. 

They  appear  between  three  and  a  half 
and  four  years. 

The  corner  teeth  are  placed  still  more 
forward  in  the  mouth,  one  above,  and 
one  below,  on  each  side  of  the  jaws. 

These  begin  to  shoot  between  the 
fourth  and  the  fifth  year,  and  are  got 
above  the  gum  at  five  years. 

When  they  have  surmounted  the  gums 
at  that  age,  they  become  hollow,  and 
mark  commonly  till  seven  or  eight  years. 

By  marking  is  meant,  that  in  the  hol¬ 
low  or  cavity  of  the  corner  teeth,  a  little 
black  speck  is  formed,  which,  from  its 
resemblance,  we  call  the  bud  or  eye  of 
a  bean. 

But  when  a  horse  has  passed  six,  the 
cavity  begins  to  fill,  and  the  black  mark 
disappears  by  degrees;  and  this  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  cavity  and  the  mark,  conti¬ 
nues  from  six  to  seven  and  a  half. 

At  eight,  the  cavity  is  filled  up,  and 
the  black  mark  is  gone ;  and  as  the.  tooth 
is  then  full,  as  if  it  had  been  shaved, 
horsemen  say,  the  horse  has  razed; 
which  happens  a  little  before  the  eighth 
year,  and  after  that  the  horse  does  not 
mark:  so  that  the  surest  knowledge  of 
his  age  is  then  taken  from  his  tushes. 

The  tushes  are  placed  beyond  the  cor¬ 
ner  teeth,  upon  the  bars,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  jaws;  that  is,  one  above, 
and  one  below,  without  being  preceded 
by  any  foal  teeth. 

The  two  under  tushes  cut  themselves 
at  three  years,  sometimes  at  three  years 
and  a  half,  sometimes  at  four;  but  the 
two  upper  tushes  appear  sometimes  ap 
four,  sometimes  at  four  and  a  half; 
sometimes  before,  and  sometimes  after 
the  corner  teeth,  without  any  certain 
rule;  and  till  the  age  of  six  they  are 
chamfered  within. 

About  ten  years  of  age  the  twm  upper 
tushes  appear  much  worn,  which  serves 
for  that  age. 

After  that,  they  grow  out  in  length, 
and  become  bare  of  flesh,  because  the 
gum  sin  inks  and  retires;  and  at  last7 
6  Y 
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about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year, 
the  horse  shells. 

A  horse  is  not  capable  of  any  great 
fatigue  till  his  tushes  have  cut  the  skin. 

TEFTERDA  effendi.  The  commis¬ 
sary-general  is  so  called  among  the 
Turks. 

TEIGNES,  in  horses,  a  distemper  in 
the  foot,  when  the  frusli  moulders  away 
in  pieces,  and  goes  the  length  ot  the 
quick,  causing  so  much  itching  pain, 
that  it  will  often  make  the  horse  halt. 

TEINT,  ( teinte,  IT.)  in  painting,  an 
ftitificia‘1  or  compound  colour,  or  the 
several  colours  which  are  used  in  a  pic¬ 
ture,  considered  as  more  or  less,  high 
or  bright,  or  deep  or  thin,  or  weakened, 
&c.  to  give  the  proper  relievo,  or  soft¬ 
ness,  or  distance,  &c.  of  several  ob¬ 
jects. 

Teint,  zcltich  is  used  to  draze  a  plan 
(Teint  ilont  on  se  sert  pour  lever  un  plan , 
Fr.)  Teint,  in  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  word,  means  any  shade  that  is  given 
to  an  object  which  is  raised  troin  the 
canvass,  paper,  &c.  and  placed  in  per¬ 
spective. 

TELAMONES,  a  term  used  in  an¬ 
cient  architecture,  to  express  the  figures 
of  men  supporting  entablatures,  and 
other  projectures. 

TELEGRAPH,  a  machine  by  which 
an v  combination  of  letters,  or  words, 
may  be  made  known  iu  line  weather,  j 
to  a  person  within  sight  of  it,  bv  means 
of  a  telescope.  It  is  made  in  England 
with  three  upright  beams,  and  three 
cross  parallel  beams,  which  divide  the 
space  between  the  four  outside  beams, 
into  six  compartments,  to  each  ot 
which  is  a  shutter,  opened,  or  shut,  by 
means  of  a  string  and  pulley.  Under 
this  machine  is  a  room  provided  with 
telescopes,  iu  which  the  observer,  sit¬ 
ting  at  a  table,  can,  by  drawing  the 
strings,  open,  or  shut,  any  shutter  at 
pleasure.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  expressed  according  to  agreement, 
each  by  a  certain  position  of  the  shut¬ 
ters,  and  the  other  positions  serve  for 
any  signal  which  has  been  previously 
determined  upon.  At  proper  distances, 
machines  of  this  kind  are  erected,  and 
in  each,  the  observer  is  to  keep  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  on  the  two,  between  which  he 
is,  and  upon  the  signal  given  by  either, 
to  take  notice.  Suppose  it  to  be  made 
bv  shutting  all  the  shutters,  he  draws 
ail  the  strings,  by  which  his  shutters 
« rt  ail  closed,  and  waits  till  the  observer 
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at  the  next  telegraph  has  done  the 
same.  lie  now  observes,  with  the  te¬ 
lescope,  the  new  position  of  the  shut¬ 
ters  at  the  first  telegraph,  which  he  re¬ 
peats,  and  writes  it  down  in  a  book, 
waiting  also  till  the  second  telegraph 
has  done  the  same.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  every  new  position,  made  by  the 
first,  is  repeated  by  tire  middle  and  the 
last  telegraph,  and  so  on  by  as  many 
telegraphs  as  tliere  may  he  between 
the  first  and  last  station.’  The  time  re¬ 
quired  to  convey  intelligence,  in  this 
manner,  may  easily  be  calculated  if  it 
is  done  by  letters;  each  letter  is  made 
by  moving  one,  or  more  ropes,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  letters  and 
words,  for  there  is  a  mark  for  the  end 
of  each  word,  the  larger  will  be  the 
time  of  making  the  signals;  but  this  is 
so  short  a  time,  that  in  five  minutes, 
intelligence  may  be  conveyed  from 
Deal  to  London,  a  distance  of  up¬ 
wards  of  seventy  miles.  Numbers 
may  be  made  with  great  ease;  thus 
a  position  is  given,  denoting,  that  the 
j  following  positions  represent  numbers, 
and  then  there  are  nine  positions  de¬ 
termined  on  for  the  nine  figures,  and 
one  for  the  cypher;  and  any  number 
may  now  be  represented  in  the  same 
manner,  as  with  the  figures  in  writing. 
The  first  position  stands  for  a  figure  in 
the  place  of  units,  the  second  for  a 
figure  in  the  place  of  tens,  the  third 
tor  a  figure  in  the  place  of  hundreds, 
and  scT  on.  Thus  supposing  it  had 
been  agreed  upon,  that  the  fir$t,  third. 
Com  th,  and  sixth  shutters  being  open, 
should  mean  the  enemy  has  landed, 
and  the  three  first  open  represent  Rom¬ 
ney.  Then  it  would  require  eleven 
positions  to  say,  The  enemy  has  lauded 
forty  thousand  men  at  Romney,  which 
would  be  known  at  London  in  ten 
minutes,  and  every  movement  of  thi 
enemy’s  troops  would  be  known  in 
London  within  five  minutes  after  it  was 
made,  till  the  enemy  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  nearest  telegraph.  Te¬ 
legraphs  may  be  made  portable  for  the 
use  of  armies,  and  instead  of  frames, 
posts  with  balls  will  answer  the  same 
objects.  Also  a  sash  window  with  six 
panes  of  glass,  may  serve  the  same 
purpose,  a  piece  oi'  pasteboard  being 
adapted  to  each  pane ;  and  such  is  the 
facility  of  corresponding  by  signals, 
that  in  case  of  invasion,  by  meam 
only  of  steeples  and  houses,  with  s 
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few  flags  and  pasteboard,  every  move¬ 
ment  of  an  enemy  may  be  known  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  within  six  hours 
after  it  has  been  made. 

Anlliropo  Telegraph,  a  telegraph 
done  byr  means  of  persons  placed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  spots,  and  making  different  sig¬ 
nals.  This  mode  was  -suggested  by  a 
lieutenant  of  the  navy.  It  is  also  call¬ 
ed  homo  telegraph ;  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek  word  signifying  man. 

Marine  Telegraph,  an  invention 
of  Capt.  Sir  Home  Popharn,  of  the 
royal  navy',  has  been  used  with  great 
benefit  by  him  at  different  times,  and 
by  many  others.  When  Admiral 
Dickson  commanded  the  North  Sea 
fleet,  during  the  late  war,  and  was  ly¬ 
ing  off  Elsineur,  Sir  Flome  Popharn 
was  stationed  off  Copenhagen  with  the 
liomney  man  of  war.  To  facilitate 
the  conveyance  of  intelligence,  the 
latter  invented  a  set  of  flags  to  be 
used  as  a  sea  telegraph  ;  and  although 
the  distance  between  these  places  is  at 
least  six  miles,  yet  it  was  conveyed  in 
five  minutes.  He  afterwards  practised 
it  while  commanding  in  the  lied  Sea, 
and  brought  it  to  great  perfection. 
On  his  return  from  thence  to  Calcutta, 
he  printed  at  the  Compa  ny’s  press  there, 
a  small  volume,  entituled  “  A  Marine 
Vocabulary  ;  or.  Telegraphic  Signals.” 
In  April,  1803,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  submitted  his  plan  to  several  of 
the  first  naval  characters,  who  ap¬ 
proved  highly  of  it,  and  deemed  that 
it  might  be  of  the  most  essential  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  royal  navy.  This  induced 
him  to  reprint  his  work  with  great  ad¬ 
ditions  and  improvements. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  se¬ 
cond  and  third  not  being  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  work.  T  he  two  first  parts  consist 
of  a  thousand  words  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  the  third  of  as  many  sen¬ 
tences,  also  arranged  alphabetically 
from  a  leading  word.  The  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  first  part  begins  with  26;  the 
preceding  25  comprize  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  from  A  to  Z,  and  num¬ 
bers  from  I  to  25.  Flags  are  made  to 
represent  these. 

The  words,  in  the  first  part,  are 
those  mostly  made  use  of  in  conversa¬ 
tion  and  writing.  The  second  part 
begins  with  1026,  and  consists  of 
words  next  useful  to  those  in  t lie  first, 
or  which  have  been  forgot.  T  he  third 
part  begins  with  2026,  and  is  made  up 
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of  short  sentences,  applicable  to  mili¬ 
tary,  or  general,  conversation.  These 
are  intended  to  save  the  use  of  many 
signals;  as  by  one  flag  a  whole  mes¬ 
sage  may  be  conveyed. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that 
flags  represent  the  alphabet  and  fi¬ 
gures. 

T  here  are  also  the  following  flags 
made  use  of: — A  cypher  flag,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  flag,  a  preparative  flag,  and 
flags  to  distinguish  a  message  finished, 
understood,  not  understood,  or  mes¬ 
sage  to  be  answered,  and  a  numerical 
pennant.  A  flag  hoisted  alone,  or 
under  another,  represents  units ;  when 
two  flags  are  hoisted,  the  upper  repre¬ 
sents  tens ;  when  three  are  hoisted, 
the  uppermost  is  to  represent  hun¬ 
dreds,  the  next  tens,  and  the  lowest 
units.  The  thousands  are  denoted  by 
balls  or  pennants,  as  may  appear  most 
likely  to  be  seen,  inferior  or  superior  ; 
superior  1000,  inferior  2000;  as  for 
example : — 

No.  1026 — Aback. 

No.  2026 — Shall  1  leave  off  action  ? 

When  the  substitute  flag  is  hoisted 
under  other  flags,  it  is  to  represent  the 
same  figure  as  the  flag  immediately 
above  if. — For  example:  to  represent 
the  number  33,  the  substitute  flag- 
must  be  placed  under  that  representing 
3.  When  the  cypher  is  put  under 
other  flags,  it  represents  the  cypher  ; 
as  under  3  it  stands  for  30. 

Words,  not  in  the  vocabulary,  may 
be  spelt  by  the  numerical  alphabet 
from  1  to  25.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
express  numbers  in  a  message,  the  nu¬ 
merical  pennant  must  be  hoisted  with 
the  signal.  When  it  is  inconvenient 
to  hoist  three  flags,  and  a  pennant  at 
the  same  place,  the  two  upper  may  be 
at  one  place,  and  the  two  others  at  an¬ 
other  ;  taking  places  progressively, 
as  follows:  first,  main;  second,  fore; 
third,  mizen ;  fourth,  gaft;  fifth,  en¬ 
sign-staff. 

In  cases  of  doubt,  a  ship  is  to  repeat 
the  signal  instead  of  the  answering 
pennant;  or  when  any  particular  num¬ 
ber  in  a  message  is  not  understood,  it 
is  expressed  by  hoisting  the  numerical 
pennant,  with  the  word,  or  sentence, 
beginning  from  the  first  word.  For 
example:  if  it  was  the  fourth  word, 
when  the  message  was  finished,  the 
numerical  pennant  (4)  must  be  hoisted 
!by  the  ship  not  understanding.  The 
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ship  making  signal  is  then  to  repeat 
•that  word ;  ana  if  not  then  compre¬ 
hended,  to  change  it  for  one  nearest 
synonimous.  When  the  cypher  flag 
is  hoisted  singly,  it  is  to  annul  the  sig¬ 
nal  made,  or  making. 

Sir  Home  Popham’s  marine  tele¬ 
graph  does  not  in  any  degree  interfere 
■with  the  signals  established  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  for  the  use  of 
his  Majesty’s  navy. 

The  marine  telegraph  is  used  by  the 
ships  of  the  honourable  East  India 
Company. 

Considerable  improvements,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  have  lately  been  made  by 
Sir  Home;  the  whole  being  rendered 
more  sentential. 

Portable  field  Te  leg  rath,  (tele¬ 
graphs  de  campagne,  Fr.)  A  very  in¬ 
genious  machine  which  was  originally 
invented  by  an  engineer  in  the  British 
service,  when  he  was  doing  duty  in 
Corsica.  It  is  extremely  simple,  and 
can  always  be  carried  with  any  move- 
able  force  ;  serving  to  convey  the  ne¬ 
cessary  information  for  bodies  acting 
together,  although  they  are  not  imme¬ 
diately  in  contact  with  one  another. 

Moveable  Telegraph  for  commu¬ 
nicating  and  receiving  intelligence. 
(Telegraphe  mobile  de  recon noissance 
et correspondence,  Fr.)  See  Balloon. 

TELESCOPE,  ( telescope ,  Fr.)  An 
optical  instrument,  composed  of  lenses, 
by  means  of  which,  remote  objects  ap¬ 
pear  as  nigh  at  hand.  The  telescope 
vras  invented  by  Galilaeo. 

TELINGY,  Ind.  A  word  used 
I  upon  the  Coromandel  coast  to  signify 
Sepoy. 

To  Tell  off.  A  term  used  in  mi¬ 
litary  formations,  to  designate  the  re¬ 
lative  proportions  of  any  given  body 
of  men.  Thus  a  battalion  may  be 
told  off  into  wings,  grand  divisions, 
divisions  or  companies,  subdivisions 
or  sections.  It  is  the  peculiar  duty  of 
every  adjutant  and  serjeant-major  to 
be  particularly  expert  at  telling  off. 
Squadrons  of  horse  are  told  off  by 
half  squadrons,  4  divisions,  8  sub-di¬ 
visions.  ranks  by  threes,  and  tiles  right 
and  left. 

TEMERAIRE,  Fr.  rash;  heed¬ 
less  of  danger.  Un  homme  temeraire, 
a  rash  man.  A  French  author  observes 
under  this  word,  (after  having  said  the 
French  were  naturally  rash,)  that  cou¬ 
rage  is  not  always  an  inmate,  or  evsu  a 
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companion,  of  rashness,  since  the  lat¬ 
ter  too  often  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
sober  discipline.  There  are,  however, 
occasions  and  moments,  in  which  a 
soldier  may  be  rash;  particularly  in 
a  storming  party,  and  when  he  mounts 
a  breach. 

TEMOIN)  Fr.  a  witness.  It  like¬ 
wise  signifies  the  second  in  a  duel. 

A  piece  of  tinder  (also  so  called) 
which  corresponds  in  size  and  prepa¬ 
ration,  with  that  which  a  miner  lays 
upon  the  saucisson.  By  means  of  this 
duplicate,  lie  can  ascertain  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  explosion. 

Temoins,  Fr.  in  civil  and  military 
architecture,  are  pieces  of  earth  left 
standing  as  marks  or  witnesses  in  the 
fosses  or  places  which  the  workmen 
are  emptying,  that  thev  mav  know 
exactly  how  many  cubical  fathoms  of 
earth  have  been  carried. 

TEMPER,  a  state  of  steel  or 
other  metal,  that  best  fits  it  for  the  use 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. — Thus, 
the  blade  of  a  sword  should  be  so  tem¬ 
pered  as  to  admit  of  considerable 
flexure  without  breaking,  yet  so  elastic 
as  to  return  to  its  shape,  on  the  pres¬ 
sure  being  removed. 

To  Temper,  in  a  military'  sense, 
to  form  metals  to  a  proper  degree  of 
hardness;  hence  a  tint  tempered  blade. 

TEMPEST,  (tenipete,  Fr.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  utmost 
violence  of  the  wind  :  the  names  by 
which  the  wind  is  called,  according  to 
the  gradual  increase  of  its  force,  seem 
to  be,  a  breeze ;  a  gale ;  a  gust ;  a 
storm  ;  a  tempest. 

TEMP  LARS,  certainChristian  soldi¬ 
ers,  dwellingaboutthe  temple, at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  whose  office  was  to  entertain  Chris¬ 
tian  strangers  that  went  thither  for  devo¬ 
tion,  and  to  guard  them  in  safety  when 
they  visited  the  places  of  the  holy 
land  ;  they7  wore,  by  their  order,  a 
white  cloak,  or  upper  garment,  with  a 
red  cross.  See  Military  Orders. 

TEMPORARY,  being  in  force,hav- 
ing  effect,  or  lasting  only  for  a  limited 
time;  as  a  temporary  truce,  temporary 
rank.  See  Rank. 

TEMSE  bread,  }  bread  which  is 

TEMSED  bread,  S  made  of  flour 
better  sifted  than  common. 

TENABLE,  ( tenable ,  Fr.)  such  as 
may  be  maintained  against  opposition; 
such  as  may7  be  held  against  attacks. 
TENAILLE,  Fr.  (this  word  lit*- 
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raHy  means  shears,)  a  military  evolu¬ 
tion  which  was  performed  in  the  times 
of  the  ancients.  In  page -206  of  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Military  Art,  we  have 
the  following  account  of  it. 

A  phalanx,  attacked  by  a  lozenge  or 
triangular  wedge,  bent  its  right  and 
left  forward  by  a  half-quarter  conver¬ 
sion,  each  wing  on  their  common'  cen¬ 
tre;  and  when  they  found  themselves 
opposite  the  sides  of  the  enemy’s  ar¬ 
rangement,  they  each  marched  on  their 
own  side,  right  before  them  ;  by  which 
means,  they  both  inclosed  and  attack¬ 
ed  the  enemy  together,  at  the  same 
time,  while  the  enemy  was  engaged  and 
at  blows  with  the  centre  of  the  pha¬ 
lanx  that  had  kept  its  ground.  Such 
is  the  description  authors  have  left  us 
of  the  design  and  effects  of  this  ma¬ 
noeuvre. 

The  tenaille  had  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  triangular  wedge;  but, 
according  to  the  Chevalier  Folard,  it 
was  not  equally  efficacious  against  the 
column.  The  latter  could  alter  the 
direction  of  its  march,  and  fall  upon 
one  of  the  wings,  whether  in  motion  or 
not,  or  detach  the  section  of  the  tail, 
or  rear,  to  take  its  wings  in  flank,  while 
it  was  occupied  in  making  the  quarter 
conversion.  The  column  and  tenaille 
were  formed  for  acting  against  each 
other,  and  could  only  be  victorious 
over  one  another  by  the  superior  abili¬ 
ties  of  their  commander.  I  fancy, 
however,  the  column  was  always  ex¬ 
posed  to  less  danger  than  the  tenaille, 
for  the  latter  could  not  pursue  the  co¬ 
lumn  without  changing  its  order; 
whereas  the  column  must  destroy,  and, 
in  a  manner,  annihilate  the  tenaille,  in 
case  it  could  once  break  it. 

The  tenaille  is  unquestionably  an  ex¬ 
cellent  manoeuvre,  and  strictly  con¬ 
formable  to  a  very  wise  maxim,  which 
directs  us  to  multiply  our  strength  and 
efforts  as  much  as  possible  against  one 
point.  We  sometimes,  indeed,  make 
use  of  it  in  war,  without  being  sensible 
of  its  advantages.  This,  however, 
does  not  hinder  the  manoeuvre  from 
being  well  performed  ;  for  the  nature 
of  the  ground  not  being  level  like  a 
sheet  of  paper,  the  commander  in 
ranging  his  troops,  according  to  the 
advantages  of  the  situation,  does  not 
form  a  perfect  tenaille,  such  as  may  be 
drawn  or  sketched  out,  but  one  of  an 
irregular  kind,  which  produces  the 
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same  effects ;  and  this  is  what  should 
be  sought  on  all  occasions. 

Tenailles, in  fortification,  arelow 
works  made  in  the  ditch  before  the 
curtains.  There  are  three  sorts:  viz. 
the  first  are  the  faces  of  the  bastions 
produced  till  they  meet,  but  much 
lower ;  the  second  have  faces,  flanks, 
and  a  curtain;  and  the  third  have 
only  faces  and  flanks. 

Single  Tenaille,  (tenaille  simple, 
Fr.)  is  a  work  whose  front  is  advanced 
towards  the  country,  having  two  faces, 
forming  a  re-entering  angle :  its  two 
long  sides  terminate  on  the  counter¬ 
scarp,  opposite  to  the  angle  of  the 
shoulder. 

Double  Tenaille,  (tenaille  double, 
ou  Jlariqu&e,  Fr.)  is  a  work  whose  front, 
having  four  faces,  forms  two  re-enter¬ 
ing,  and  three  salient  angles ;  its  long, 
sides  are  likewise  parallel,  and  termi¬ 
nate  on  the  counterscarp,  opposite  to 
the  angle  of  the  shoulder.  Both  the 
single  and  double  tenailles  have  this 
fault,  viz.  that  they  are  not  flanked  or 
defended  at  the  re-entering  angle,  be¬ 
cause  the  height  of  the  parapet  hinders 
the  soldiers  from  discovering  before 
that  angle.  Therefore  tenailles  should 
only  be  made  when  there  is  not  room 
enough  to  make  horn-works.  The 
ramparts,  parapets,  ditches,  covert¬ 
way,  and  glacis  of  tenailles,  are  the 
same  with  other  out-works. 

Tenaille  of  a  place,  is  what  is 
comprehended  between  the  points  of 
two  neighbouring  bastions ;  as  the 
faces,  flank,  and  curtains.  Hence  it  is 
said,  the  enemy  attacked  the  whole  te¬ 
naille  of  a  place,  when  they  made  two 
attacks  on  the  faces  of  the  two  bastions. 

Tenailles,  Fr.  pincers,  nippers, 
tenails. 

TENAILLEK,  Fr.  to  tear  off  the 
flesh  with  red  hot  pincers.  This  pu¬ 
nishment  existed  in  civilized  Europe, 
until  a  year  or  two  before  the  French 
revolution. 

TENAILLON,  Fr.  This  is  some¬ 
times  called,  among  the  French, 
grande  lunette.  It  is  a  work  composed 
of  two  parts,  each  of  which  covers  the' 
faces  of  the  half  moon  ;  in  whose  front 
the  tenaillon  is  constructed. 

Un  Tenaillon,  Fr.  a  little  te¬ 
naille.  See  Fortification. 

TENDELET,  Fr.  an  awning;  such 
as  is  used  on  board  of  a  ship,  and  ovef 
carriages,  in  hot  countries. 
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TEX  DR E,  Fr.  toslretch;  to  spread. 
This  word  has  various  significations  in 
the  French  language.  In  military  mat¬ 
ters,  it  is  common  to  say, 

Tendre  un  piige  a  quelqiiun,  Fr. 
to  lay  a  snare  (or  any  body. 

Tendre  une  marquise ,  une  tents , 
Fr.  to  pitch  3  marquee,  a  tent. 

TENIR,  Fr.  to  hold;  to  keep,  See. 

Tenir  tele  a  quelqiiun,  Fr.  to  cope 
with  any  bodv. 

Tenir  la  campagne,  Fr.  to  keep  the 
field. 

Tenir,  Fr.  to  hold  out,  as  in  a 
siege. 

Tenir,  Fr.  to  cover,  as  Ls  camp 
dent  taut  de  terrain,  the  camp  covers 
so  much  ground. 

Tenir  une  armee  en  respect,  Fr.  to 
keep  an  army  in  a  constant  state  of 
alertness. 

Tenir  tele  a  I'ennemi,  Fr.  to  face 
the  enemy:  to  hold  up  against  all  his 
attacks. 

Se  Tenir,  Fr.  to  remain;  to  stay; 
to  hold  fast. 

Se  Tenir  bien  d  cheval,  Fr.  to  sit 
well  on  horseback;  to  have  a  good 
seat. 

TEN  NON,  a  term  in  carpentry,: 
the  end  of  a  side  piece  in  the  frame  of 
a  bed  which  goes  into  the  posts  ;  any¬ 
thing  that  holds  or  keeps  fast. 

TENON  d'urquebuse,  Fr.  loop  of  a 
gun. 

TENT.  (Tents,  Fr  )  (This  word  is- 
originally  derived  from  the  Latin  tendo, 

I  stretch;  whence  tendre,  to  stretch.) 
A  soldier’s  moveable  lodging  place, 
commonly  made  of  canvass,  and  ex¬ 
tended  upon  poles. 

The  sizes  of  the  officers’  tents  are  not 
fixed ;  some  regiments  have  them  ofone 
size,  and  some  another.  A  captain’s 
tent  and  marquee  is  generally-  10|  feet 
broad,  14  deep,  and  8  high:  those  of 
the  subalterns  are  a  foot  less:  the  ma¬ 
jors  and  lieutenant-colonel’s,  a  foot 
larger;  and  the  colonel’s  2  feet  larger. 

't  he  subalterns  of  foot  lie  two  in  a 
teat,  those  of  horse  but  one. 

The  tents  of  private  men  are  6\  feet 
square,  5  feet  high,  and  hold  5  soldiers 
each. 

The  tents  for  the  horse  are  7  feet ! 
broad,  and  y  feet  deep:  they  hold  like-  I 
wise  five  men  and  their  horse  accoutre¬ 
ments. 

In  a  common  infantry  tent,  thelenglh  ! 
of  the  ridge  pole  is  seven  feet ;  length  of 
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Standards  six  feet.  Weight  complete 

-27  lbs. 

Bell  Tents,  so  called  from  their  re- 
I  semblance  to  a  bell.  They  serve  to 
shelter  the  fire-arms  from  rain. 

Round  Tent,  a  circular  tent  which 
contains  twelve  men;  the  weight  com- 
1  plete,  with  poles,  431bs.  Length  of 
i  pole,  nine  feet. 

Hospital  Tent,  a  large  commodious 
tent,  which  is  appropriated  for  the  sick. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  when  a 
i  contagious  disorder  breaks  out  in  a 
camp,  or  in  barrreks,  the  persons  in¬ 
fected  are  removed  from  t he  hospital 
and  lodged  in  a  tent,  which  is  pitched 
lor  that  purpose,  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood.  It  is  usual  for  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment  to  order  one  or 
more  sentries  to  be  furnished  to  the 
regimental  hospital,  and  the  same  to 
the  hospital  lent;  which  sentries  are  di¬ 
rected  to  permit  no  person  to  enter 
but  those  concerned  in  the  hospital, 
or  belonging  to  the  staff,  and  officers 
of  the  regiment.  They  are  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly-  cartful  in  preventing  liquor, 
or  any  tiling  improper  from  being  car¬ 
ried  into  the  hospital ;  nor  are  they  to 
permit  any  patient  to  go  out  (to  the 
necessary  excepted)  without  a  ticket 
of  leave  from  the  attending  surgeon. 
See  pages  20  and  2 1  of  Regulations  for 
the  better  Management  of  the  Sick. 

Laboratory  Tent,  in  artillery,  a 
large  tent  which  is  sometimes  carried 
to  the  field  for  the  convenience  of  fire¬ 
workers  and  bombardiers.  The  weight 
complete,  with  poles,  pins.  Sec.  3  cwt. 
24  lbs. ;  length  of  ridge  pole  18  feet, 
length  of  poles  14J  feet. 

Tent -bedstead,  ' a.  small  portable 
bedstead,  so  contrived  as  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  theshapeof  an  officer's  tent! 

Tent -pins,  pieces  of  wood,  which 
are  indented  at  the  top,  and  made 
sharp  at  the  bottom,  to  keep  the  cords 
of  a  tent  or  marquee  firm  to  the  earth. 
There  are  four  large  ones  which  serve 
for  the  weather  cords. 

Ten t -poles,  the  poles  upon  which  a 
tent  or  marquee  is  supported. 

Tent -walls.  See)*  all. 

Tent  likewise  means  lint  to  put  in 
a  wound. 

Tent,  in  surgery-,  a  certain  instru¬ 
ment  used  by  surgeons  for  the  search¬ 
ing  of  wounds. 

TENTED,  having  tents  pitched  o* 
it.  Hence  the  tented  field. 
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man,  when  he  writes  upon  his  profes¬ 
sion,  or  when  he  relates  the  events  of 
war. 

TERNIR,  Fr.  to  tarnish;  to  soil. 
Ternir  sa  reputation,  Fr.  to  tarnish 
one’s  reputation. 

TREPAN,  Fr.  a  scythe  with  a  han¬ 
dle  to  it,  which  the  Turks  use  in  war. 

TERRA  a  terra,  in  the  manege,  is  a 
series  of  low  leaps,  which  a  horse 
makes  forwards,  bearing  side-ways, 
and  working  upon  two  treads. 
TERRACE,  A  ( terrasse ,  Fr.)  aplat- 
TERRASS,  >  form ;  a  bank  of 
TERRASSE, }  earth  raised  and 
breasted,  or  lined  by  a  strong  wall  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  natural  in¬ 
equality  of  the  ground,  made  some¬ 
times  in  talus  or  slope,  and  covered 
with  turf;  an  open  raised  walk  in  a 
garden,  &c.  Among  the  ancients  a 
bank  of  this  sort  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  epaulement  in  modern  for¬ 
mication  This  bank  was  raised  be¬ 
hind  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  sur¬ 
rounded  the  fosse,  and  served  as  a  co¬ 
ver  for  the  archers,  who  poured  in 
showers  of  darts,  while  the  exterior 
defences  of  a  fortified  town  or  place, 
were  insulted  at  all  points.  The  ter¬ 
races  also  answered  the  same  end,  ia 
those  days,  the  trenches  and  contra- 
vallations  do  in  these  times.  A  ter¬ 
race  likewise  signified,  in  former  times, 
a  soit  of  cavalier,  which  was  carried  to 
a  great  height,  in  order  to  overlook  and 
command  the  walls  of  a  town.  These 
terraces  were  constructed  by  means  of 
mantelets,  which  stood  very  high,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  working 
column  adorned  at  the  top  with  the  i  parties  from  the  arrows,  &c.  of  the  be- 
iigure  of  the  head  of  a  man,  a  wo-  sieged.  Alexander  the  Great  had  fre- 
man,  or  satyr,  as  the  capital,  and  1  quent  recourse  to  these  terraces  when 
the  lower  part  ending  in  a  kind  of  he  attacked  a  town, 
sheath  or  scabbard.  These  terms  are  |  Counter-T  err  ace,  is  a  terrace 

sometimes  used  as  consoles  and  sustain  raised  above  another  for  the  purpose  of 
entablatures;  and  sometimes  as  sta-  joining  the  ground,  or  of  raising  a  par- 
toes  to  adorn  gardens.  The  ancients  terre. 

made  great  variety  of  these  termini,  |  Terrace,  in  building,  is  used  to 
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TENTER,  any  thing  whereon  ar¬ 
ticles  may  be  stretched  or  hung.  As 
tenter-pole;  tenter-hook.  To  tenter 
is  used  both  as  an  active  and  a  neuter 
verb ;  as  to  stretch  by  hooks  or  to  ad¬ 
mit  extension. 

TENTORIA,  the  tents  or  pavilions 
under  which  the  ancient  Roman  sol¬ 
diers,  and,  indeed,  the  shepherds  of 
Italy  were  accustomed  to  lie.  The 
hist  tents  were  made  out  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  of  trees ;  these  were  improved  into 
covers  made  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
and  kept  together  by  means  of  cords. 
When  the  Romans  wished  to  express  a 
distinction  between  a  soldier’s  and  a 
shepherd’s  tents,  they  said  of  the  for¬ 
mer  sub  peliibus  esse,  to  be  under  skins; 
in  the  same  manner  that  we  say,  to  be 
under  canvass.  During  the  winter 
months,  the  Roman  tents  were  made 
of  wood. 

TENUE,  Fr.  steadiness. 

Avoir de  la  Tenue,  Fr.  to  be  steady. 

Fondde  bonne  Tenue,  Fr.  good  an¬ 
chorage. 

TERGIDUCTEUR,  Fr.  from  the 
Latin  tergiductor,  the  bringer  up  of  a 
rear  file  of  soldiers,  or  Serre-file. 

TERM  (terme,  Fr.)  in  geometry, 
sometimes  signifies  a  point,  sometimes 
a  line,  &c.  a  line  is  the  term  of  a  super¬ 
ficies,  and  a  superficies  of  a  solid. 

Term,  in  algebra,  signifies  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  which  an  equation  I 
in  algebra  is  composed;  thus  in  the 
equation  a  a  -f  a  b  —  x  the  three  I 
terms  are  a  a,  a  b,  x .  [ 

TERM,  )  in  architecture,  aj 

TERMINUS,  \  sort  of  statue  or 


in  building, 
signify  the  roofs  of  houses  which  are 
flat,  and  may  be  walked  upon;  as  also 
balconies  which  project. 

The  terrace  is  properly  the  covering 
of  a  building  which  is  in  platform. 
As  that  of  the perysiile  of  the  Louvre. 
i  1  ERR  A  IN,  Fr.  This  word  is  some- 


viz.  angelic,  rustic,  marine,  double,  in 
bust,  Ac. 

Military  Terms,  among  the  anci¬ 
ent  Greeks,  were  heads  of  certain  di¬ 
vinities,  placed  on  square  land-marks 
of  stone,  or  on  a  kind  of  sheath  to 
mark  the  several  stadia,  &c.  in  roads. 

Military  Terms,  (termes  de  guerre,  limes  written  terrein ,  and  signifies,  ge- 
Fr.)  certain  technical  expressions,  neralty,  any  space  or  extent  of  ground, 
which,  either  directly  or  indirectly,;  Gagner  du  Terrain  peu-d-peu,  Fr. 
ought  to  be  used  by  every  military  to  gain  ground  little  by  little. 


TER 

du  Terrain,  Fr.  to  lose 


TER 


Pcrdre 
ground. 

Menager  son  Terrain,  Fr.  to 
make  the  most  of  one’s  ground.  It  is 
likewise  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  viz. 
Une  homme  est  fort  quattd  il  esi  sur  son 
terrain,  Fr.  a  man  always  speaks  with 
great  confidence  when  he  is  thorough¬ 
ly  master  of  the  subject. 

1  ekrain  ducamp,  Fr.  the  ground 
within  the  lines  of  encampment 

Lever  le  Terrain,  Fr.  to  recon¬ 
noitre,  to  take  a  survey  of  ground. 

Chicaner  /^Terrain,  Fr.  to  dispute 
the  ground,  to  light  it  inch  by  inch. 

Tenir  un  grand  Terrain,  Fr.  to 
take  up  much  ground. 

Terrain,  with  horsemen,  the  ma- 
na?e  ground  upon  which  the  horse 
makes  his  pist  or  tread. 

TERRAbSE  de  Hollande,  Fr.  a  sort 
of  powder  or  dust  which  is  made  of 
an  earth  that  may  be  found  near  the 
lower  Rhine  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cologne;  it  is  con¬ 
cocted  or  made  up  like  plaster,  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  a  powder.  This 
powder  is  a  very-  good  ingredient  for 
the  composition  of  mortar  that  is  to  be 
used  in  buildings  under  water 

Jekrasse  de  sculpture ,  Fr.  the 
lower  part  of  the  plinth. 

1  errasse  de  marbre,  Fr.  the  soft 
or  defective  part  in  marble. 

1  ERRASSER  Fr.  to  throw  down; 
to  route  completely. 

J  ERRASS1ER,  Fr.  This  word  is 
used  among  the  French,  not  only  to 
signify  the  person  who  undertakes  to 
sec  heaps  of  earth  removed,  &c.  for 
aDy  specific  purpose,  but  likewise  the 
man  who  actually  carries  it. 

i  ERRE,  Fr.  earth,  land,  ground. 

La  Terre,  Fr.  the  earth;  the 
ground. 

Onv rages  de  Terre,  Fr.  works 
which  are  thrown  up  with  earth.  This 
does  not,  however,  imply,  that  nothing 
but  earth  is  used  ;  since  palisades,  tra¬ 
verses,  chevaux  de  frizes,  &c.  may  also 
form  part  of  the  defence. 

A  Ierre,  Fr.  on  the  earth,  or 
ground. 

Etrs  genou  a  Terr  e,  Fr.  to  kneel. 
Genoa  a  Terre, Fr.  kneel;  a  word 
of  command  used  in  the  French 
vice. 


En  Terre  elrang'ere,  Fr.  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  country-. 

F.n  Terre  ennemie,  Fr.  in  an  ene¬ 
my’s  country. 

Terre -franche,  Fr.  a  sort  of  clay 
or  fat  earth,  without  gravel,  of  which 
mortar  is  made. 

Terre  massive,  Fr.  solid  earth 
without  space  or  cavity. 

Terre  naturelle,  oulerre  vierge,  Fr. 
earth  that  has  never  been  moved  or 
turned  up. 

T  err e  rapportee,  Fr.  earth  which 
has  been  brought  from  any  place  to 
fill  up  a  ditch,  or  to  make  ground 
level,  &c. 

Terres  jectisses,  Fr.  This  term 
not  only  signifies  that  earth  which  has 
been  dug  up  for  the  purpose  of  being 
carried  away,  but  also  that  which  is 
left  in  order  to  raise  a  piece  of  ground. 

TFRREIN,  Fr.  the  ground  or  soil 
upon  which  any  thing  is  built. 

Ter  rein  de  niveau,  Fr.  level  ground. 
Terrain  par  chutes,  Fr.  any  piece 
of  ground  whose  continuity  is  broken 
or  interrupted  and  again  connected 
with  another  piece  by  means  of  steps 
or  giacis. 

TERRE-PLEIN,  TERR  E-PLAIN, 
Fr.  See  Fortification. 

TERRER,  ( se  terrer,)  Fr.  to  hide 
under  ground.  The  French  say,  Les 
gens  de  guerre  se  sout  bini  terres; 
meaningthereby,  that  they  had  thrown 
up  entrenchments  witli  earth,  so  as  to 
be  covered  from  the  enemy’s  fire. 
Terrer  une  artifice,  to  cover  the  head 
of  any  fire-work  with  earth. 

T E R R  ES-amendces,  Fr.  earths  that 
lave  been  used  in  the  cleansing  of  salt¬ 
petre.  Saltpetre-men  call  these  earths 
terres  reauimdes. 

TERREL  R,  Fr.  fear;  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

Repnndre  la  Terreur,  Fr.  to 
ipread  terror;  to  cause  dismay-.  Jeter 
la  terreur  parmi  les  ennemis,  to  throw 
terror  amongst  the  enemies.  A  French 
author  has  made  a  very  just  distinc¬ 
tion  between  causing  fear  and  appre¬ 
hension  to  exist  in  an  adversary’s 
army-,  and  occasioning  terror  and  dis¬ 
may,  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  through  which  troops  are  obliged 
ser-'to  march.  Marshal  Saxe  was  parti- 
l  cularly  cautious  on  this  head :  so  much 
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1  ERRE,  also  signifies  dominions*  so,  that  he  was  always  well  received 
possessions,  as  les  terres  da  France.  jby  the  inhabitants  of  every  place, 
itRRE  a  degraisser,  Fr.  fuller’s  where  lie  had  made  war.  This  can- 
earl*1,  1  not  be  said  of  all  conquerors  orgene« 
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rals.  In  cases  of  tumult,  or  insurrec¬ 
tion,  raw  and  unexperienced  officers 
and  soldiers  should  be  employed  as 
little  as  possible,  as,  from  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  real  service,  they  are  general¬ 
ly  brutal,  and  cause  dismay  and  ter¬ 
ror  among  the  peaceable  and  well-in¬ 
clined  part  of  community. 

Terreuk  panique,  Fr.  See  Panic. 
I  ERRIGNOL,  a  horse  so  called, 
is  one  that  cleaves  to  the  ground,  that 
cannot  be  made  light  upon  the  hand, 
that  cannot  be  put  upon  his  haunches, 
that  raises  his  fore-quarter  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  is  charged  with  shoulders,  and, 
in  general,  one  whose  motions  are  all 
short  and  too  near  the  ground. 

TERTIATE,  in  gunnery,  is  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  thickness  of  the  metal  of  a 
piece  of  artillery,  in  order  to  judge  of 
its  strength.  This  is  usually  done 
with  a  pair  of  calliper  compasses. 

TERTIAT1NG  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
Is  to  find  whether  it  has  its  due  thick¬ 
ness  at  the  vent,  trunnions,  and  neck; 
if  the  trunnions  and  neck  are  in  their 
due  order,  and  the  chase  straight,  &c. 

TERTRE,  Fr.  a  small  rising  ground 
that  stands  unconnected  with  any 
other.  J 

fESSELATED  pavement  is  a  rich 
pavement  o1  Mosaic  work,  composed 
of  curious  small  square  pieces  of  mar¬ 
ble,  bricks,  or  tiles  called  tesselce ,  from 
caving  the  shape  of  tiles. 

1ESSERA,  a  composition  which 
has  been  lately  invented  to  cover  the 
tops  of  houses,  &c.  in  lieu  of  usin^ 
tiles  or  slates.  b 

£rS,S-E R  A ■  ^ee  Si G NU  m  Mililare. 
r  ESSE  RTl  Miliiares,  military 

watch-words  or  countersigns.  Among 
the  ancient  Romans,  the  military 
watch-word  or  countersign,  was  passed 
in  the  following  manner: — 

One  soldier  was  selected  throughout 
ten  legions,  and  was  called  tesserarius, 
the  bringer,  or  the  giver,  of  a  watch¬ 
word.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  man  to 
wait,  at  sunset,  upon  the  tribune  of 
the  guard,  from  whom  he  received, 
written  upon  a  small  wooden  tablet' 
certain  orders  which  had  been  issued 
by  the  general.  This  tablet,  besides 
the  watchword,  contained  also  some 
specific  order  from- head  quarters.  As 
soon  as  the  Tesserarius  had  received 
the  orders  from  the  tribune,  he  imme¬ 
diately  repaired  to  his  legion,  and 
delivered  the  tablet  to  the  command- 
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Ing  officer,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
This  officer  transmitted  it  to  the  next 
in  command,  after  having  inserted  the 
particulars  in  his  own  orderly  books; 
and  as  each  centurion  (when  he  sent  to 
the  tribune  for  orders)  was  obliged  to 
transmit  the  tablet,  containing  the 
watchword,  after  sunset,  the  latter, 
by  referring  to  the  minutes,  (which  h« 
kept  of  every  part  of  the  army),  easily 
ascertained  every  omission  or  neglect 
ot  orders;  and  if  the  person  so  otfend- 
ing,  affected  to  deny  his  having  seen 
the  tablet,  the  witnesses  were  exami¬ 
ned,  as  to  the  delivering  of  it  by  the 
Tesserarius.  See  Ronde,  Fr. 

TESSONS,  Fr.  potsherd;  or  pieces 
of  broken  earthen  vessels,  or  free-stone, 
which  are  pounded  to  dust  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  mortar  for  cement. 
TESTAMENT,  Fr.  will,  testament. 
Testament  Militaire,  Fr.  among 
the  French,  a  will  which  is  marie  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses  only,  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  is  not  committed 
to  paper. 

TESTIMONY,  verbal  declaration, 
given  upon  oatli  or  honour,  before  any 
court  martial.  The  testimony  of  a 
witness  should  neither  be  influenced 
nor  interrupted,  and  the  precise  word's 
used  by  him  should  be  written  down 
in  the  proceedings  without  any  alter- 
atipn. 

TESTUDO,  in  the  military  art  of 
the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  cover  or 
screen,  which  the  soldiers  of  each  com¬ 
pany  made  themselves  of  their  buck¬ 
lers,- by  holding  them  up  over  their 
heads,  and  standing  close  to  each 
other.  This  expedient  served  to  shel¬ 
ter  them  from  darts,  stones.  See. 
thrown  upon  them,  especially  those 
from  above,  when  they  went  to  the 
assault. 

Testudo,  was  also  a  kind  of  large 
wooden  tower,  which  moved  on  seve¬ 
ral  wheels,  and- was  covered  with  bul¬ 
locks’  hides:  it  served  to  shelter  the 
soldiers  when  they  approached  the 
walls  to  mine  them,  or  to  batter  them 
with  rams. 

T  ETE,  Fr.  head. 

T  ete  du  camp,  Fr,  the  head  of  the 
camp,  or  the  front  ground  which  looks 
towards  the  country;  also  that  part  of 
a  camp  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
enemy,  and  where  the  troops  bivouac. 

Tete  da  la  sappe ,  Fr.  head  of  tli» 
sap. 
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Tete  de  chcvalcment,  Fr.  a  cross 
beam  which  lies  upon  two  stays,  and 
supportsany  part  of  a  wall,  £cc.  whilst 
it  is  in  repair. 

Fane  (ou  tenir)  Tete  a  auelquun, 
Fr.  to  oppose  a  person;  to  keep  hint 
at  bay. 

Avoir  quelqiiun  en  Tete,  Fr.  to 
have  any  person  opposed  to  one,  viz. 
Turenne  avoit  en  tete  Montecuculli ; 
Turenne  was  opposed  by  Montecu- 
culii. 

Tete  bats  see,  Fr.  headlong.  Se  pre- 
cipiter  sur  son  ennemi  tete  haissee,  to 
plunge  headlong  into  the  thickest  of 
theenemv;  to  run  into  danger  without 
the  least  fear  or  apprehension. 

A  la  T ete,  Fr.  at  the  head  of. 

A  la  Tete  des  troupes,  Fr.  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  armed  men. 

Tete  Fimearmee,  Fr.  the  head  of 
an  army.  This  consists  of  the  troops 
■which  are  furthest  advanced  towards 
the  enemy,  or  on  any  given  point  of 
direction. 

Montrer  une Tetf.,  Fr.  This  phrase 
is  used  among  the  French,  to  signify 
any  particular  direction  that  an  army 
takes. 

Tete  de  tranches,  Fr.  that  part  of  a 
trench  which  is  closest  to  a  fortified 
town  or  place. 

Tete  de  Maure,  Fr.  a  sort  of  gre¬ 
nade  which  is  thrown  out  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance. 

Tete  Fun  outrage  d  come,  d  cou- 
ronne,  Fr.  that  part  of  a  horn,  or 
crown-work,  which  looks  towards  the 
country. 

Tete  d'un  outrage ,  Funs arrnee,  qui 
assiege  une  ville,  Fr.  that  part  of  a  for¬ 
tified  work,  or  proportion  of  an  army, 
■which  looks  towards  the  country,  and 
is  connected  with  the  line  of  contra- 
valiation. 

Avoir  la  Tete  de  tout,  Fr.  to  be  the 
most  advanced. 

Tete  de  pout,  Fr.  that  part  of  a 
bridge  which  is  on  the  enemy’s  side. 
YYhen  the  bridge  is  fortified  on  both 
sides,  the  French  say,  les  deux  teles  de 
pout. 

Tete  couronnee,  Fr.  a  crowned 
head.  This  term  is  used,  as  with  us, 
to  signify  emperor,  or  king. 

Avoir  le  rang  de  Tetes  couronnees, 
Fr.  to  rank  with  crowned  heads.  Thus 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  of  Holland,  formerly  ranked 
■with  crowned  heads. 

Teti  du  travail,  Fr.  in  fortification, 
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the  front,  foremost  part,  or  that  which 
is  furthest  advanced  and  closest  to  the 
enemy. 

Tete  de  mur,  Fr.  all  that  is  seen  of 
the  thickness  of  a  wall  in  an  opening, 
which  is  generally  lined  with  a  chain 
of  stones. 

Tete  de  voussoir,  Fr.  lire  front,  or 
back  part  of  the  bending  of  an  arch. 
Kichelet  writes  the  word  vousseau  as 
well  as  voussoir. 

Tete  perdue,  Fr.  This  word  refers 
to  all  the  heads  of  iron  pins,  screws,  or 
nails,  which  do  not  appear  over  the 
surface  of  anything  they  hold,  or  are 
fixed  to;  hence 

Clou  d  'I  ete  perdue,  Fr.  a  sunk  nail. 

Tete  de  pore,  Fr.  This  word  means 
literally  a  hog’s  head.  It  is  used  to 
denote  a  military  arrangement  of  the 
triangular  kind.  Those  mentioned  un¬ 
der  the  term  wedge,  were  composed  of 
ranks,  greater  one  than  another,  in  a 
regular  progression  from  the  incisive 
angle  to  the  base.  The  tete  de  pore 
was  formed  of  small  bodies  ranged  in 
lines  in  the  same  sense,  and  in  the  same 
progression  as  the  ranks  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  wedges;  that  is  to  say,  a  small 
body  (probablv  square)  was  placed  at 
the  head,  another  of  the  same  size  was 
posted  behind  it,  having  two  others, 
one  on  its  right,  the  other  on  its  left, 
both  extending  the  full  length  of  their 
front  beyond  the  wings  of  the  first. 
Behind  those  three,  five  others  were 
ranged  in  the  same  order,  and  so  on 
successively  until  all  were  placed. 

This  arrangement  is  equal  to  the  for¬ 
mer  (viz.  that  of  the  wedge)  with  re¬ 
gard  to  defects;  as  to  advantages,  it 
has  but  one  only,  which  will  never  be 
of  weight  enough  to  gain  it  any  degree 
of  reputation;  it  is  this,  that  being 
composed  of  small  bodies,  each  having 
its  leader  or  commander,  all  the  diffi?- 
rent  parts  are  more  or  less  capable  of 
defence,  should  they  be  attacked  at 
the  time  they  are  forming  or  dividing; 
and  if  the  enemy  attempted  to  form 
the  tenaille,  they  might  detach  some 
of  those  small  bodies  to  interrupt  their 
motions,  or  to  attack  them  in  flank. — 
See  Observations  on  the  Military  Art, 
page  205. 

Tetes,  Fr.  in  the  plural  number, 
are  the  same  as  men  or  lives,  viz.  La 
prise  d'wte  place  a  coute  bien  des  tetes, 
the  reduction  or  taking  of  a  place  has 
cost  many  lives  or  men. 
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TETHER,  ( entrave ,  Fr.)  a  string  by 
which  horses  are  held  from  pasturing 
too  wide.  We  say,  figuratively,  to  go 
the  length  of  one’s  tether;  to  speak  or 
act  with  as  much  freedom  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  admit.  An  officer,  who 
has  any  certain  powers  vested  in  him, 
should  be  particularly  cautious  how  he 
makes  use  of  them. 

T^TIERE,  Fr.  the  fillet,  or  head- 
stall,  of  a  horse’s  bridle. 

TETRACTYS.  In  ancient  geome¬ 
try,  the  Pythagoric  tetractys  consisted 
of  a  point,  a  line,  a  surface,  and  a  so¬ 
lid. 

TETRAEDRON,  (tetra'edre,  Fr.) 
in  geometry,  one  of  the  five  regular 
bodies.  It  is  a  pyramid  which  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  four  equilateral  triangles, 
that  are  equal  to  each  other;  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  tetragon  is  a  rec¬ 
tilineal  figure  of  fourequal  sides,  which 
has  four  right  angles. 

TETRAGONAL,  ( lelragone ,  Fr.) 
foursquare,  having  equal  sides  and  an¬ 
gles. 

TETRAGONISM  is  used  by  some 
writers  to  signify  the  quadrature  of  a 
circle. 

TETRALISTE,  Fr.  a  building  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  columns,  or  pillars. 

TETRARCH,  a  Roman  governor  of 
the  fourth  part  of  a  province. 

TETRASTYLE,  in  ancient  archi¬ 
tecture,  was  a  building,  and  particu¬ 
larly  a  temple,  which  had  four  columns 
in  front  and  rear. 

TETLT,  Fr.  a  large  hammer. 

TEUTONIC,  ( teutouique ,  Fr.)  See 
Orders. 

TEVEEL,  Ind.  the  treasury. 

TEVEELDAR,  Ind.  the  treasurer. 

1  HACK  tiles.  See  Tiles. 

THA'ICHING,  the  covering  the 
roof  of  a  house,  or  barn,  with  straw  or 
reeds. 

Thatching  with  reeds.  This  kind 
of  thatching  is  said  to  very  durable  ; 
some,  indeed,  assert,  that  it  will  last 
sixty  years. 

THANE,  an  ancient  military  title  of 
honour,  now  obsolete. 

To  THANK,  in  military  matters,  to 
make  honourable  mention  of  a  person 
or  persons,  for  having  behaved  gallant¬ 
ly  in  an  action,  or  otherwise  rendered 
a  public  service. 

To  be  THANKED,  to  receive  a  pub¬ 
lic  testimony  of  good  conduct.  Offi- 
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cers,  &c.  are  generally  thanked  in  pub¬ 
lic  orders. 

THANKS,  public  acknowledgments 
for  gallant  actions. 

Vote  of  Thanks.  It  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary,  in  all  civilized  countries,  for 
the  legislature  to  pay  a  public  tribute 
of  applause  to  those  warriors  who  have 
fought  their  country’s  battles  with  suc¬ 
cess,  and  have  otherwise  distinguished 
themselves  by  particular  feats  of  gal¬ 
lantry  and  good  conduct.  The  French, 
during  the  progress  of  their  revolution, 
have  had  frequent  recourse  to  this  mode 
of  adding  new  zeal  and  fresh  courage  to 
their  armies,  and  of  expressing  national 
gratitude,  ft  has  been  the  good  fortune 
of  this  country,  to  have  experienced 
occasions  of  testifying  a  higher  sense 
of  its  obligations  to  the  navy,  than  can 
be  found  in  the  history  of  any  people. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
1793,  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
every  session  of  parliament  has  had  its 
records  marked  by  the  brightest  mari¬ 
time  operations;  and  although  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  our  land  forces  have  not  been 
equally  brilliant  in  all  instances,  yet 
there  are  none  in  which  the  innate  bra¬ 
very  of  the  men  has  lost  one  spark  of 
its  wonted  fire  and  impetuosity.  We 
may  say,  (without  the  hazard  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  and  in  direct  defiance  of 
those  flippant  characters  who  feel  gra¬ 
tified  in  every  apparent  degradation  of 
our  national  character)  that  whenever 
the  British  forces  have  acted  as  one 
army,  without  the  alloy  of  foreign  aux¬ 
iliaries,  their  native  spirit  has,  like  ster¬ 
ling  ore,  stood  the  most  searching  or¬ 
deal.  Without  looking  for  proofs  of 
this  assertion  in  the  different  pages  of 
history,  that  are  so  copiously  marked 
by  them,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  the  following  extract  from  the  vote 
of  thanks  which  unanimously  passed 
both  houses  of  parliament,  in  testimo¬ 
ny  of  the  gallant  behaviour  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  troops  in  Egypt: — 

“  Copy  of  the  Vote  of  Thanhs  from  the 
House  of  Lords  to  General  Lord 
Hutchinson,  K.  B.  SCc. 

Resolved,  Nernine  Dissetitienle, 

That  the  thanks  of  this  house  be 
iven  to  the  honourable  Major-General 
ohn  Hely  Hutchinson,  second  in  com¬ 
mand.  Major-Generals  Eyre  Coote, 
John  FrancisGraddock,  the  honourable 
George  James  Ludlow,  John  Moore, 
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Richard  F.arl  of  Cavan,  the  honour¬ 
able  Edvard  Finch,  Brigadier-Generals 
John  Stuart,  thehonourablejohn  Mope, 
John  Doyle,  Hildebrande  Oakes  and 
Robert  Lawson,  and  to  the  several 
officers  who  served  in  the  army  under 
the  command  of  the  late  Sir  Ralph  I 
Abercromby,  knight  of  the  most  ho¬ 
nourable  order  of  the  Bath,  for  their! 
splendid  and  heroic  exertions  in  effect¬ 
ing  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  in 
spite  of  local  difficulties,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  powerful  and  well  prepared 
enemy,  and  in  all  their  subsequent  ope¬ 
rations,  particularly  in  resisting,  with 
signal  success,  the  desperate  attack 
made  upon  them  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1801,  and  achieving  the  brilliant  and 
important  victory  obtained  on  that 
.  memorable  day. 

Resolved,  Neminc  Dissenlicnte, 

I  hat  this  house  dotli  highly  approve 
of,  and  acknowledge  the  distinguished 
regularity,  discipline,  coolness,  and  va¬ 
lour  displayed  by  the  non-commission¬ 
ed  officers  aud  private  soldiers  of  the 
army,  serving  under  the  command  of 
Mie  late  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  knight  of  the  most  ho¬ 
nourable  order  of  the  Bath,  in  the  me¬ 
morable  and  brilliant  operations  in 
Egypt,  and  that  the  same  be  signified 
to  them  by  the  commanders  of  the  se¬ 
veral  corps,  who  are  desired  to  thank 
them  for  their  distinguished  and  exem¬ 
plary  conduct.” 

The  surrender  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
consequent  evacuation  of  Egypt  bv  the 
French  forces,  (who,  in  spite  of  "their 
veteran  knowledge  and  persevering 
resistance,  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
troops,  certainly  less  experienced  and 
less  inured  to  war)  sufficiently  prove 
the  accuracy  of  our  remark,  and  the 
justness  of  the  tribute,  which  both 
bouses  have  paid  to  national  spirit  and 
good  discipline. 

1  HANLACM  ES,  Fr.  weapons  which 
were  used  among  the  Gauls,  or  ancient 
French,  of  an  offensive  and  defensive 
nature.  The  former  were  made  in  the 
shape  of  halberts  or  pikes,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  a  sort  of  small  round  shields. 

TH  EATJtE  of  war.  Any  extent  of 
country  in  which  war  is  earned  on  mav 
be  so  called.  The  French  say  theatre 
de  la  guerre.  It  signifies  the  same  with 
us  us  seat  of  war.  According  to  Tur- 
y>m,  page  21,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Art 
ol  W  ar,  there  are  but  three  sorts  of 
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I  countries  which  may  become  the  then* 

!  Ire  of  war;  an  open  country  divided- 
|  by  rivers,  a  woody,  or  a  mountainous 
j  one.  The  dispositions  for  a  march 
'  must  of  course  be  varied  as  the  situa¬ 
tions  of  places  differ. 

'Ihf.atre,  in  architecture.  Thi» 
word  is  chiefly  used  by  the  Italians 
to  signify  an  assemblage  of  several 
buildings,  which,  by  a  happy  dispo¬ 
sition  and  corresponding  elevation, 
exhibits  an  agreeable  scene  to  the 
eye. 

Of  this  description  are  the  vineyards 
at  Rome;  particularly  that  of  Monte 
Dragone  in  Frescati,  and  the  new 
castle  of  St.  Germain  cn  Lay,  in 
France. 

THEOCRACY,  (thcocratfe,  Fr.) 
government  by  God  himself;  such  as 
the  Jewish  form  of  government  was 
before  they  had  an  earthly  king,  it 
also  signifies  the  government  of  the 
Lama,  which  was  vested  in  the  Incas, 
and  which  still  exists  among  the  tribes 
of  Tartary. 

1  HLODOLITE,  (theodolite,  Fr.)  a 
mathematical  instrument  generally  use¬ 
ful,  and  particularly  so  to  engineers  and 
artillerists,  in  surveying  and  taking 
heights  and  distances. 

THEOREM,  (Iheoreme,  Fr.)  in 
mathematics,  a  proposition  which  is 
purely  speculative,  and  tends  to  the 
discovery  of  some  hidden  truth. 

An  universal' Theorem,  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  is  one  that  extends  universally 
to  any  quantity  without  restriction  ; 
as  that  the  rectangle  of  the  sum,  anti 
difference  of  any  two  quantities,  is 
equal  to  the  difference  of  their  squares. 

A  particular  Theorem  is  when  it 
extends  only  to  a  particular  quantity. 

A  negative  'Theorem  is  one  that 
demonstrates  the  impossibilities  of  an 
assertion,  as,  that  the  sum  of  two  bi¬ 
quadrate  numbers  cannot  make  a 
square. 

A  local  Theorem,  that  which  re¬ 
lates  to  surface,  as  the  triangles  of  the 
same  base  and  altitude  are  equal. 

General  Theorems  are  those  which 
extend  universally  to  any  quantity, 
without  restriction. 

P/ane Theorems  are  such  as  either 
relate  to  a  rectilinear  surface,  or  to 
one  terminated  by  the  circumference 
of  a  circle. 

Solid  Theorems  are  those  which 
consider  a  space  tcrmtuale  l  by  a  solid 
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line,  that  is  by  any  of  the  three  conic 
sections. 

Reciprocal  Theorems  are  those 
whose  converse  is  true. 

THEORETICAL,  ( [theorique ,  Fr.) 
what  appertains  to  theory. 

THEORY,  ( theorie ,  Fr.)  the  spe¬ 
culative  part  of  any  particular  science, 
in  which  truths  are  demonstrated  with¬ 
out  being  practically  followed. 

School  (/Theory.  In  order  to  se¬ 
cure  to  the  army,  intelligent  and  well 
Informed  officers,  it  has  been  wisely 
suggested,  that  there  should  be  a  school 
Of  Military  Theory  in  each  regiment. 
The  persons  selected  for  this  purpose 
are  to  pass  an  examination  before  the 
professors  at  the  Military  College, 
whenever  the  vicinity  of  the  regiment¬ 
al  quarters  will  allow  them  to  attend. 

Order  n/MARIA  THERESA,  a  mi¬ 
litary  order  of  knighthood,  which  was 
founded  and  established  by  the  House 
pf  Austria,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1757, 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  reigning  queen  and  empress,  being 
called  the  Imperial  Military  Order  of 
Maria  Theresa.  It  was  instituted  with 
the  view  of  manifesting  the  sovereign’s 
approbation  of  the  merits  of  thearmy, 
and  of  consigning  to  the  latest  poste¬ 
rity,  a  memorial  of  its  good  couduct. 
The  15th  regiment  of  British  Light  Dra¬ 
goons  having  by  its  singular  "prowess 
and  good  conduct  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1794,  been  found  worthy  of  Imperial 
notice  and  consideration,  we  should  be 
deficient  in  our  duty  to  a  corps  of  gal¬ 
lant  officers,  did  we  omit  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inserting  the  principal  heads 
of  an  order  with  which  they  have  been 
honoured. 

1  he  office  of  grand  master  is  perma¬ 
nently  attached  to  the  reigning  prince 
of  the  arch-house  of  Austria. 

It  is  an  inviolable  principle,  that  no 
person  whatsoever  shall,  on  account  of 
his  high  birth,  long  services,  wounds 
received  from  the  enemy,  or  former 
merits,  much  less  from  mere  favour, 
or  the  recommendation  of  others,  be 
received  into  the  Order,  but  that  those 
only  who  shall  have  signalized  them¬ 
selves  by  some  particular  act  of  valour, 
nr  have  aided  the  Imperial  service  by 
able  and  beneficial  councils,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  execution  by  distin¬ 
guished  bravery,  shall  be  admitted. 

The  order  may  be  conferred  upon 
all  officers  of  cavalry,  infantry,  hussars, 
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artillery,  miners,  and  engineers,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  inclusive. 

The  number  is  not  limited,  and  may 
always  consist  of  as  many  grand  crosses 
and  knights,  as  may  render  themselves 
deserving  of  them. 

The  numbers  of  the  order  are  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  classes,  namely,  grand 
crosses  and  knights.  All  those  officers 
who  may  distinguish  themselves  above 
others,  by  some  singular  exploit  are 
received  as  knights':  but  the  grand 
crosses  are  designed  only  for  those, 
who  have  united  valour  with  such 
prudence  of  conduct,  as  may  have  had 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  fortunate 
issue  of  any  particular  military  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  grand  crosses  wear  pendent 
from  a  scarlet  hand-breadth  ribbon 
(having  a  white  stripe  in  the  middle, 
and  being  thrown  scarf-wise  across 
from  right  to  left,)  a  gold,  white-ena¬ 
melled  octangular  cross. 

On  one  side  of  the  escutcheon,  in 
the  centre,  is  represented  the  name  of 
the  Emperor  and  that  of  the  Empress, 
in  cypher  within  a  wreath  of  laurel ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  arms  of  the 
Arch-Duchy  of  Austria,  with  the  mot¬ 
to  Fortitudini.  The  knights  wear,  on 
the  breast,  in  a  button-hole  of  the  coat 
or  waistcoat,  a  similar  but  smaller 
cross,  pendent  from  a  ribbon,  of  two 
lingers  breadth,  and  of  the  same  co¬ 
lours. 

This  order  is  not  purely  honorary. 
A  certain  allowance  is  given  to  every 
individual  belonging  to  it  as  an  aug¬ 
mentation  to  his  pay.  Twenty  grand 
crosses  are  entitled  to  an  annual  pen¬ 
sion  ot  1 500  florins  each  ;  one  hundred 
knights  to  an  annual  pension  of  600 
florins  each;  and  another  hundred 
knights  to  an  annual  pension  of  400 
florins:  which  several  allowances  are 
to  be  enjoyed  from  the  day  of  their 
reception  into  the  order.  The  re¬ 
maining  members  of  the  order  are 
provided  for  as  the  vacancies  occur, 
and  succeed  in  rotation.  We  believe, 
however,  that  our  gallant  British 
knights  have  not  received  one  shilling. 

1  he  privileges  and  honours,  which 
are  attached  to  this  order,  are  very 
considerable.  The  persons  admitted 
are  not  only  knights  by  the  fact  of 
their  admission,  but  they  may,  upon 
application  tor  the  same,  obtain  the 
rank  of  baron. 
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In  the  statutes  of  the  Imperial  Or¬ 
der,  it  is  particularly  expressed,  that, 
in  imitation  of  the  rule  observed  with 
respect  to  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  (namely,  that  the  ensigns  of 
no  other  order  can  be  worn  therew  ith,) 
the  ensign  of  the  Imperial  military  or¬ 
der  of  Maria  Theresa,  may  be  worn  at 
the  same  time,  and  together  with  the 
Golden  Fleece,  with  this  exception, 
that  no  order  of  knighthood  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  power  can,  or  shall  be  worn  with 
the  military  order  of  Maria  Theresa. 

The  following  letter  was  transmitted 
from  Vienna,  on  the7th  of  November, 
1800,  respecting  the  very  flattering 
manner  with  which  this  order  had  been 
conferred  by  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  upon  those  officers  of  the  15th 
Light  Dragoons  who  had  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  in  the  action  of  Villers 
en  Couche,  near  Cambray,  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1794. 

Sir, 

I  have  received  from  his  Excellency 
Baron  Thugut,  eight  crosses  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  Maria  Theresa,  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  has  been  pleased  to  confer  on 
yourself  and  seven  other  officers  un¬ 
dernamed,  of  the  15th  Regiment  of 
Light  Dragoons,  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  most  gallant  action, 
near  Villers  en  Couche,  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1794. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  had  already 
testified  the  high  sense  he  entertained 
’of  the  brilliant  and  important  service, 
which  the  regiment  performed  on  that 
occasion,  by  presenting  the  officers  en¬ 
gaged  with  a  medal,  struck  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  commemorating  that  distin¬ 
guished  action,  and  affording  to  those 
who  achieved  it  a  lasting  testimony  of 
his  approbation  and  gratitude.  It  was 
deemed,  at  that  time,  worthy  of  the 
cross  of  Maria  Theresa  ;  but  at  that 
period  a  doubt  was  entertained,  whe¬ 
ther  this  order  could  be  conferred  on 
foreigners:  that  difficulty  being  now 
removed,  his  Imperial  Majesty  avails 
himself,  with  pleasure,  of  the  occasion 
to  evince  his  high  esteem  for  the  regi¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  his  regard  for  the  in¬ 
dividuals,  by  investing  with  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  order  of  merit,  gentlemen 
who  have  proved  themselves  so  worthy 
to  wear  it. 

In  transmitting  to  you.  Sir,  these 
crosses,  to  be  distributed  to  the  officers 
for  whom  they  are  destined  ;  I  cannot 
omit  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
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satisfaction  I  have  experienced,  from 
the  share  which  my  situation  here  has 
afforded  me,  in  a  transaction,  which, 
while  it  does  honour  to  the  liberality  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  throws  so 
much  lustre  on  the  corps,  and  on  those 
who  are  immediately  concerned,  re¬ 
flects,  at  the  same  time,  credit  on  tlie 
country  to  which  they  belong. 

(Signed)  Minto. 

His  Majesty’s  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Pleinpotentiary 
at  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
Lieut.  Col.  William  Aylett, 

1 5th  Light  Dragoons. 

The  several  officers  entitled  to  the 
order  received  the  crosses,  &c.  free  of 
all  expense,  from  the  court  of  Vienna  : 
and  they  have  since  been  regularly 
notified  in  the  British  Gazette,  after 
having  paid  the  following  fees: 

A.B.  late  of  the  15th  Regt.  of  Light 
Dragoons. 

29th  May,  1801.  1.  s.  d. 

To  fees  due  to  the  register  of 
the  college  of  arms  for  record¬ 
ing  His  Majesty’s  royal  licence 
and  permission  that  A.  B.  of  the 
15th  regiment  of  light  dragoons, 
may  accept  the  Imperial  mili¬ 
tary  order  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  bear  the  insignia  of  knight 
of  the  said  military  order,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty  Francis  II.  Emperor  of 
Germany,  for  his  share  of  the 
signal  services  rendered  by  a 
detachment  of  the  15th  regi¬ 
ment  of  light  dragoons,  near 
Villers  en  Couche,  on  the  24th 

April,  1794, .  6  6  0 

Ditto  for  recording  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  his  Imperial  Majesty' 
conferring  the  said  military  or¬ 
der  of  Maria  Theresa,  upon 

A.B . 10  0  0 

Earl  Marshal’s  fee  thereon  .  3  6  8 
Usual  fee  to  Garter,  king  at 
arms,  for  passing  the  business  5  5  0 
Fee  for  the  royal  sign  manual 
at  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  office  1 1  7  6 
Insertion  in  the  Gazette  .  110 

Contingent  expenses  ...  2  2  0 


Total  £.  39  8  2 

We  give  this  statement  to  shew  how 
universally  prevalent,  amongst  us,  the 
svstem  of  exacting  fees  is  from  all  de- 
scriptions  of  persons. 

THERMES,  Fr.  small  barges  or 
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boats  in  which  persons  formerly  bath¬ 
ed. 

TH ER  MO M ET  ER,  ( thermomitre, 
Fr.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
heat  of  the  air,  or  of  any  matter. 

Tf]  ERMOSCOPE,  ( thennoscope , 
Fr.)  an  instrument  by  which  the  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  are  discovered ;  a  ther¬ 
mometer. 

THIEF,  any  person  that  robs  ano¬ 
ther.  The  character  of  a  thief  is  of  so 
foul  a  cast  in  a  military  life,  that  the 
least  imputation  of  dishonesty  incapa¬ 
citates  either  otlicer  or  soldier  from  re¬ 
maining  in  the  service. 

A  public  Thief,  any  individual  who 
has  the  management  of  public  monies, 
and  does  not  openly  account  for  every 
shilling  that  passes  through  his  hands. 

Soldier’s  TH1GII,  a  well-known 
part  of  the  human  frame  which  takes 
its  peculiar  military  application  from 
the  notorious  poverty  of  army  men  in 
general.  Hence  soldier’s  (high  figura¬ 
tively  means  an  empty  purse,  or,  speak¬ 
ing  familiarly,  a  pair  of  breeches  that 
sit  close  and  look  smooth,  because  the 
pockets  have  nothing  in  them. 

Thighs  of  a  horseman.  The  effect 
of  the  rider’s  thighs  is  one  of  the  aids 
that  serves  to  make  a  horse  work  vi¬ 
gorously  in  the  manege. 

Fore  Thigh,  or  arm  of  a  horse,  is 
that  part  of  the  fore-leg  that  runs  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulder  and  the  knee. 

THILL,  the  shafts  of  a  wagon; 
hence  the  horse  which  goes  between 
the  shafts  is  called  the  thill-horse,  or 
thiller. 

To  THIN,  to  make  less  numerous. 
As  to  thin  the  ranks  by  a  heavy  dis¬ 
charge  of  ordnance  and  tire-arms.  The 
French  say,  cclaircir  les  rangs. 

THIRD  point,  )  in  architecture, 

TIERCE  point,  )  is  the  point  of 
section  in  the  vertex  of  an  equilateral 
triangle.  Arches  or  vaults  of  the  third 
point,  which  the  Italians  call  de  terzo 
acuto,  are  such  as  consist  of  two  arches 
of  a  circle,  meeting  in  an  angle  at  the 
top. 

A  THIRTEEN,  a  shilling  is  so 
called  in  Ireland;  thirteen  pence  of 
that  country’s  currency  being  only 
equal  to  twelve  pence  English. 

THOROUGH-/rwm;/£,  in  build¬ 
ing,  is  framing  and  making  all  doors 
and  windows. 

Thoroug H-lighted.  Rooms  are 
said  lobe  thorough-lighted  when  they 
Iiave  windows  at  both  enejs. 
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'YnoE.ovGH-paced,  complete;  g<*~ 
nerally  in  a  bad  sense,  as  a  thorough- 
paced  scoundrel. 

Tho rough -.vped,  finished  in  prin¬ 
ciples;  commonly  finished  in  ill,  as  a 
thorough-sped  sycophant. 

THOROUGHFARE,  a  passage 
without  any  stop  or  let. 

THREAD,  one  of  the  two  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  a  screw’.  It  consists  of  a 
spiral  protuberance,  which  is  wound 
round  a  cylinder. 

To  THREATEN,  in  a  military 
sense,  to  shew  a  disposition  to  attack, 
as  the  enemy  threatened  our  left  wing. 

THREE  deep.  Soldiers  drawn  up 
in  three  ranks,  consisting  of  front,  cen¬ 
tre,  and  rear,  are  said  to  be  three  deep. 
It  is  the  fundamental  order  of  the  in¬ 
fantry,  in  which  they  should  always 
form  and  act  at  close  order,  and  for 
which  all  their  operations  and  move¬ 
ments  are  calculated. 

THREES,  a  term  used  in  the  tell¬ 
ings  off  in  squadron. 

Ranks  by  Threes,  each  half  squa¬ 
dron  told  off  by  threes. 

THROAT,  a  well  known  part  of  the 
human  frame.  An  enterprising  war¬ 
rior  always  takes  his  enemy  by  the 
throat,  par  la  gorge;  that  is,  he  disre¬ 
gards  minor  objects  in  order  to  secure 
some  well  digested  plan.  Bonaparte 
has  always  acted  upon  this  sound  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Throat,  or  gorge,  in  architecture, 
is  a  sort  of  concave  moulding,  wider, 
but  not  so  deep  as  a  scotia,  chiefly 
used  in  frames,  chambranles,  &c. 

Throat,  or  gorge,  of  a  chimney,  ij! 
the  part  between  the  chambranle  and 
the  crowning  of  the  mantle.  There 
are  three  different  forms,  viz.  straight, 
perpendicular,  and  in  the  shape  of  a 
bell,  &c. 

To  THROW,  to  force  any  thing 
from  one  place  to  another  ;  thus  artil¬ 
lerists  say  to  throw  a  shot  or  shell,  or 
so  many  shot  or  shells  are  thrown. 

THRUST,  ( bot/e ,  Fr.)  hostile  attack 
with  any  pointed  weapon,  as  in  fenc¬ 
ing.  When  one  party  makes  a  push 
with  his  sword,  to  wound  his  adversary 
with  the  point,  it  is  called  a  thrust. 

7b Thrust  home,  ( tirer  d fond,  Fr.) 
a  term  used  in  fencing.  This  thrust 
is  used  after  any  parade  of  tierce,  or  of 
half-circle,  when  the  adversary  does 
not  throw  in  a  reposte,  or  is  late  ip 
doing  it. 

To  Thrust  carle,  (tirer  carte,  Fr.) 
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the  thrust  in  carte  is  made  after  a  close 
disengage,  or  disengagement. 

To  Thrust  tierce,  {tirer  tierce,  Fr.) 
this  thrust  differs  from  the  thrust  in 
carte  over  the  arm,  only  by  the  position 
of  the  hand,  which  must  be  reversed ; 
and  it  is  never  used  in  attacks. 

7o Thrust  seconde,  {tirer  sccotide, 
Fr.)  the  thrust  in  seconde  is  commonly 
done  on  the  following  occasion  :  hav¬ 
ing  parried  in  tierce,  if  you  perceive 
that  your  adversary  keeps  his  sword 
heavy'  against  your’s,  disengage  dex¬ 
terously  "under  the  hilt,  reversing  the 
nails  downwards,  and  make  your  thrust 
on  the  flank ;  taking  care  that  your 
arm  be  in  a  perfect  opposition,  and 
that  your  head  is  inside  the  thrust. 

TH U M BSTA LI.,  ( comre-platine, 
Fr.)  a  piece  of  leather  which  every 
careful  soldier  carries  with  him  to  se¬ 
cure  the  lock  of  his  musquet  from 
moisture. 

THUNDERING  Legion.  This  le¬ 
gion  is  said  to  have  saved  the  whole 
army,  then  ready  to  perish  from  thirst, 
by  procuring,  by  their  prayers,  a  very 
plentiful  shower  thereon,  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  furious  storm  of  hail, 
mixed  with  lightning  and  thunderbolts, 
on  the  enemy. 

This  is  the  account  commonly  given 
by  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the 
whole  history  is  engraved  in  bass-re¬ 
lievos  on  the  Antomne  column.  See 
Fulminante. 

TIDEGATE.  See  Sluice  gate. 

TIERCE,  a  thrust  in  fencing,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  outside  of  the  body  over 
the  arm. 

TIERCEGN,  TIERCERET,  Fr. 
in  architecture,  a  cross  branch  on  the 
outside  of  a  vault.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  Gothic  vaults,  where 
the  arches  begin  to  rise  in  the  angles, 
and  join  at  the  entertoise=. 

Le  TIEItS-eta/,  Fr.  that  state  in 
community,  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  nobility  or  clergy;  the  common¬ 
alty. 

Tiers  -point,  Fr.  the  point  of  sec¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  at  the  summit 
of  an  equilateral  triangle,  either  above 
or  under  :  it  is  so  called,  because  it  is 
the  third  point  after  the  two  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  base. 

Tiers  polecat,  Fr.  a  piece  of  saw- 
wood,  live,  or  three  and  a  half,  inches 
thick,  which  is  taken  from  a  five  to 
^vpu  inch  split  stake,  and  is  used  in 
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thin  partitions,  or  in  such  as  are  not 
sufficiently  propped. 

TIG  hi,  in  architecture,  a  term  used 
by  the  French,  for  the  shaft,  or  fust  of 
a  column;  comprehended  between  the 
astragal  and  the  capital. 

Tige,  hois  de  tige,  Fr.  forest  timber 
which  has  reached  its  highest  growth  ; 
also  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

T1GETTE,  Fr.  in  the  Corinthian 
capital,  a  sort  of  stalk,  generally 
grooved  and  ornamented  with  leaves, 
whence  are  derived  the  volutes  and 
vermicular  lines. 

TIL,  om  T1LLE,  Fr.  rind  of  a  voung 
linden  tree,  out  of  which  cords  are 
inade  for  tracing  large  plans  of  build¬ 
ings,  &c.  They  are  particularly  use* 
ful  on  these  occasions,  because  they 
are  not  liable  to  stretch. 

TILE,  in  building,  a  sort  of  thin, 
factitious,  luminatea  brick,  used  on 
the  roofs  of  houses ;  or  more  properly 
a  kind  of  clayey  earth,  kneaded  and 
moulded  of  a  just  thickness,  dried  and 
burnt  in  a  kiln,  like  a  brick,  and  used 
in  the  covering  and  paving  of  different 
kinds  of  military  and  other  buildings. 
The  best  brick  earth  should  only  be 
made  into  tiles. 

The  tiles  for  all  sorts  of  uses  may- 
now  be  comprised  under  7  heads,  viz. 

1 .  The  plain  tile,  for  covering  of  houses, 
which  is  flat  and  thin.  2.  The  plain 
tile,  for  paving,  which  is  also  flat,  but 
thicker;  and  its  size 9,  10,  or  12  inches, 
3.  The  pan  tile,  which  is  also  used  for 
covering  of  buildings,  and  is  hollow, 
and  crooked,  or  bent,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  an  S.  4.  The  Dutch  glazed 
pan  tile.  5.  The  English  glazed  pan 
tile.  6.  The  gutter  tile,  which  is  made 
with  a  kind  of  wings.  And  7.  the  hip 
or  corner  tile. 

Plain  or  ihack  Tiles,  are  those  in 
common  use  for  the  covering  of  houses; 
they  are  of  ao  oblong  figure,  being 
squeezed  flat  while  they  are  soft.  1  hey 
are  best  when  they  are  firmest,  sound* 
est,  and  strongest.  Some  are  duskier, 
and  others  ruddier,  in  colour.  Tiro 
dusky-coloured  are  generally  thestrong. 
est.  These  tiles  are"  not  laid  in  mortar, 
but  pointed  only  in  the  inside. 

Paving  Tiles,  are  made  of  a  more 
sandy  earth  than  the  common,  or  plaitt 
tiles  :  the  materials  for  these  last  must 
be  absolute  clav,  but  for  the  others  a 
kind  of  loam  is  used.  These  are  made 
thicker  and  larger  than  the  comiHQqt 
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roof  tiles;  and,  when  care  h5s  been 
taken  in  the  choice  of  the  earth,  and 
the  management  of  the  fire,  they  are 
very  regular  and  beautiful. 

Pan  Tiles,  when  of  the  best  kind, 
are  made  of  an  earth  not  much  unlike 
that  of  the  paving  tiles,  and  often  of 
the  same;  but  the  best  sort  of  all  is  a 
pale-coloured  loam  that  is  less  sandy  ; 
they  have  about  the  same  degree  of  fire 
given  them  in  the  baking,  and  they 
come  out  nearly  of  the  same  colour. 
These  tiles  are  laid  in  mortar,  because 
the  roof  being  very  flat,  and  many  of 
them  warped  in  the  burning,  will  not 
cover  the  building  so  well  as  that  no 
water  can  pass  between  them. 

Dutch  glazed  pan  Tiles,  get  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  glazing  in  the  fire.  Many 
kinds  of  earthy  matter  running  into  a 
glassy  substance  in  great  heat,  is  a 
great  advantage  to  them,  preserving 
them  much  longer  than  the  common 
pan  tiles,  so  that  they  are  very  well 
worth  the  additional  charge  which  at¬ 
tends  the  using  them.  r 

English  glazed  pan  Tiles,  are,  in 
general,  not  so  good  as  the  Dutch  ones 
under  that  denomination;  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  nearly  the  same. 

Dutch  Tiles,  for  chimnies,  are  of  a 
kind  very  different  from  all  the  rest. 
They  are  made  of  a  whitish  earth, 
glazed  and  painted  with  various  figures, 
such  as  birds,  flowers,  or  landscapes,  in 
blue,  or  purple  colour;  and  sometimes 
quite  white;  they  are  about  6.5  inches 
each  way,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  They  are  seldom  used  at  pre¬ 
sent. 

Gutter  Tiles,  are  made  of  the  same 
earth  as  the  common  pan  tiles,  and 
only  differ  from  them  in  shape;  but  it  is 
advisable  that  particular  care  be  taken 
in  tempering  and  working  the  earth  for 
these,  for  none  are  more  liable  to  acci¬ 
dents.  The  edges  of  these  tiles  are 
"turned  up  at  the  larger  ends  for  about 
4  inches.  They  are  seldom  used  where 
lead  is  to  be  had. 

Hip  or  corner  Tiles,  are  at  first 
made  flat  like  pan  tiles  of  a  quadran¬ 
gular  figure,  whose  two  sides  are  right 
lines,  and  the  ends  arches  of  circles; 
the  upper  end  concave,  and  the  lower 
convex  ;  the  latter  being  about  7  times 
as  broad  as  the  other:  they  are  about 
10i  inches  long ;  but  before  they  are 
burnt  they  are  bent  upon  a  mould  in 
the  lorm  of  a  ridge  tile,  having  a  hole  at 
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the  narrow  end,  to  nail  them  on  the 
hip  corner  of  the  roof. 

Ridge  Tiles  are  used  to  cover  the 
ridges  of  houses,  and  are  made  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-cylindrical  surface, 
about  13  inches  in  length,  and  of  the 
same  thickness  as  plain  tiles;  their 
breadth,  at  the  outside,  measures  about 
16  inches.  See  Builder's  Dictionary. 

TILLAC,  Fr.  the  orlop;  or  more 
generally  the  hatches  of  a  ship. 

Franc  Tillac,  Fr.  the  lower  deck. 

TILT,  a  thrust,  or  fight  with  rapiers; 
also  an  old  military  game.  See  Tour¬ 
nament. 

TILTER,  one  who  fights,  or  contests 
in  a  tournament. 

TIMARIOT,  a  Turkish  soldier  who 
has  a  certain  allowance  made  him,  for 
which  he  is  not  only  obliged  to  arm, 
clothe,  and  accoutre  himself,  but  he 
must  likewise  provide  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  militia  men.  The  allowance  is 
called  Timar. 

The  Timariots  are  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  command  oftheSangiack  or  Bey, 
according  to  their  particular  distribu¬ 
tion.  When  the  Timariots  belonging 
to  Natolia  do  not  join  the  standard, 
they  forfeit  a  whole  year's  allowance, 
which  is  deposited  in  a  chest,  or  stock- 
purse,  called  mankafat.  But  the  Tima¬ 
riots  in  Europe,  or  Turkey,  are  not  li¬ 
able  to  this  fine.  When  they  refuse  to 
serve,  they  are  suspended  for  two  years. 
The  income  of  a  Timariot  amounts  to 
five  thousand  aspres,  and  the  Tima¬ 
riots  of  Hungary  have  six  thousand. 
When  an  Hungarian  Timariot  dies,  the 
Bashaw  of  Buda  has  the  power  of  divi¬ 
ding  his  property  into  two  parts  which 
is  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  government,  and  enables  it  to  pay 
two  soldiers. 

There  are  different  classes  among  the 
Timariots.  Some  are  called  Ikmalers, 
some  lsels,  and  others  Bernobets. 

The  Ikmalers  are  in  possession  of 
that  species  of  timar  which  cannot  be 
divided  for  the  benefit  of  government, 
after  the  decease  of  the  individual. 

The  lsels  are  subject  to  a  division  of 
property  among  two  or  three  persons, 
at  the  will  of  the  Porte. 

T  he  Bernobets  are  in  possession  of 
that  kind  of  timar,  which  may  become 
the  property  of  three  or  four  indivi¬ 
duals  who  serve  together,  or  relieve 
each  other  alternately,  on  condition 
that  the  one  who  takes  the  field  enjoys 
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the  whole  benefit  of  the  timar  during  i 
his  stay  with  the  army.  There  are 
many  of  this  kind  in  Natolia.  Every 
thing  which  appertains  to  the  Turkish 
cavalry,  known  by  the  name  of  To- 
pachly,  and  which  is  regularly  clothed, 
armed,  accoutred,  and  paid  by  cer¬ 
tain  officers  belonging  to  the  Ottoman 
empire,  out  of  revenues  called  maly- 
mukata,  may  be  ascertained  and  known 
under  the  several  appellations  of  Th.ia- 
riols,  Zaims,  Begliers,  and  Beglier- 
bei/s. 

TIM  AltS,  certain  revenues,  in  Tur¬ 
key,  growing  out  of  lands  which  ori¬ 
ginally  belonged  to  the  Christian  clergy 
and  nobility,  and  which  the  sultans 
seized,  when  they  conquered  the  coun¬ 
tries  they  inhabited. 

By  means  of  these  Timars  and  Zia- 
mets,  the  Grand  Signor  is  enabled  to 
support  the  greatest  part  of  his  ca¬ 
valry. 

The  Timars  differ  in  value.  The 
richest,  however,  do  not  exceed  twenty 
thousand  aspres  annually,  which  may 
be  considered  as  equal  to  about  sixty 
or  seventy  pounds  sterling ;  and  the 
Ziamets  receive  full  as  much.  Those 
who  are  entitled  to  Timars,  are  called 
Timariots,  and  those  who  have  Zia- 
mels  are  named  Zaims. 

TIMBALE,  Fr.  a  brass  kettle-drum, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  cavalry.  French 
soldiers  say  figuratively,  faire  bouillir 
la  timbale ;  to  make  the  pot  boil. 

TIM  BA  LI  ER,  Fr.  kettle -drum¬ 
mer. 

TIMBER,  in  military  architecture, 
includes  all  kinds  of  felled  and  sea¬ 
soned  wood  used  in  several  parts  of 
building,  &c. 

Timber,  comprehending  deals.  The 
fir  timber  usually  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land,  and  used  in  building,  from  the 
Baltic,  is  principally  from  Dantzic,  Ri¬ 
ga,  and  Memel,  and  the  deals  are  from 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Russia  and  the 
Baltic.  From  Dantzic,  the  timber  is 
of  an  exceeding  good  quality,  but  it 
has  the  preference  over  the  timber 
from  other  ports,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  extraordinary  size,  which  is  from 
12  inches  to  20  inches  square,  and  it  is 
generally  sold  in  the  London  market 
at  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  load,  above  the 
price  of  Memel.  The  deals  from 
Dantzic  are  not  often  used  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes,  except  for  the  floors  of 
iaree  warehouses,  but  are  imported  for 
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the  decks  of  ships,  more  on  account 
of  their  great  lengths,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  from  30  to  40  feet,  than  their  su? 
perior  quality  to  deals  and  planks  from 
other  ports  of  the  Baltic  :  the  wood  is 
much  too  coarse  for  the  better  purpo¬ 
ses  of  carpenter’s  or  joiner’s  work. 

From  Memel,  the  London  market 
is  chiefly  supplied  with  timber  for 
building  purposes,  and  it  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  of  three  sorts,  which  are  seve¬ 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  crown, 
best  middling,  and  second  middling 
or  brack.  The  average  prices  of  each 
in  the  country  have  been  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  10,  8,  and  7.  The  crown 
is  selected  on  account  of  its  being  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  rotten  knots,  and  other 
defects,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its 
size,  (which  generally  averages  13  to 
14  inches  square,)  anil  its  remarkable 
straightness.  Very  little  of  it  is  im¬ 
ported  into  London,  but  much  more 
at  the  out  ports  in  different  parts  of 
England.  The  best  middling  is  the 
timber  usually  imported  into  London, 
and  it  is  generally  very  good,  but  not 
often  entirely  free  from  every  defect; 
its  average  size  is  generally  from  12  to 
13  square.  The  brack  timber  is  the 
smallest  and  worst  in  quality,  some  of 
it  is  not  more  than  11  to  12  inches 
square,  and  generally  defective.  It  is 
often  sent  to  London  by  merchants  re¬ 
siding  at  Memel,  on  their  own  account, 
and  sold  by  commission.  We  believe 
it  is  scarcely  ever  imported  by  any  re¬ 
spectable  merchant,  although  it  is 
often  purchased  by  builders  or)  ac¬ 
count  of  its  cheapness;  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  from  15 s.  to  20 s.  per  load  under 
the  price  of  the  best  timber.  The  deals 
or  planks  from  Memel  are  both  white 
and  red  wood,  and  the  lengths  from 
12  to  20  feet.  The  grain  of  this  wood 
is  coarse,  but  it  may  be  variously, 
and  very  usefully,  applied.  The  port 
of  Riga  furnishes  also  some  consider¬ 
able  supply  of  timber  for  the  London 
market,  as  well  as  the  out  ports ;  this 
timber  is  generally  very  well  squared, 
and  its  size,  from  12  to  13  inches,  well 
adapted  for  building  purposes,  and  for 
durability  inferior  to  none  ;  it  would 
indeed  be  considered  the  very  best  of 
all  the  different  sorts  of  timber  usually 
imported  from  the  Baltic,  if  it  were  not 
subject  to  a  heart-shake  which  often 
prevents  the  conversion  of  some  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  tree,  but  the  parts 
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■which  are  quite  sound,  are  beyond  all 
question  superior  in  quality  to  any 
other  timber.  With  all  its  defects,  the 
average  price  of  it  in  the  London  mar¬ 
ket  is  from  5r.  to  8 s.  per  load  above 
the  best  middling  from  Memel. 

Deals  or  planks,  both  white  and  red 
wood,  are  also  supplied  from  Riga,  and 
although  their  quality  be  good,  yet 
they  are  badly  manufactured,  being 
irregular  in  their  thickness,  and  often 
crooked.  They  are  of  about  the  same 
relati  ve  value  as  those  from  Memel. 

From  different  parts  of  Russia,  white 
and  red  wood  deals  and  planks,  and 
battens  from  12  to  20  feet  in  length 
are  imported  for  the  London  market, 
and  also  in  the  out  ports.  These  are 
all  very  good  in  quality  and  well  ma¬ 
nufactured.  The  deals  and  battens 
from  Archangel,  Onega,  and  those 
places  beyond  the  White  Sea,  being 
considered  superior  in  quality  to  those 
from  Petersburgh,  and  consequently 
obtaining  a  better  price  in  the  market; 
but  upon  the  whole  there  is  not  much 
real  difference  in  the  intrinsic  quality 
of  all  the  deals  and  planks  that  are 
imported  from  Russia  and  the  Baltic, 
provided  the  best  of  their  kind  be  se¬ 
lected. 

Some  small  timber  is  also  imported 
from  Petersburgh ;  its  size  is  usually 
from  8  to  10  inches  square;  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  straight,  and  very  well  ma¬ 
nufactured,  but  the  quantity  is  so  small 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  notice. 

Some  deals,  both  white  and  red 
wood,  are  imported  from  Sweden;  the 
best  of  them  from  Geffte  and  Stock¬ 
holm.  They  are  in  general  14  feet  in 
length,  the  quality  is  good  but  very 
unequally  manufactured;  they  should 
be  selected,  when  used  in  carpenter’s, 
joiner’s  work,  &c.  and  none  but  the 
best  of  their  kinds  admitted.  The 
price  of  them  is  about  6  per  cent,  under 
those  from  Memel.  The  Swedish  tim¬ 
ber  is  small,  but  very  goad  in  quality, 
very  little  of  it  is  imported,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  worth  notice. 

From  Norway,  the  London  market 
and  the  out  ports  are  supplied  with 
deals,  and  battens,  spars,  uphers,  and 
timber.  The  quality  of  this  wood  is  ve- 
ry  good,  and  exceedingly  well  adapted 
to  all  the  purposes  of  building ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  two  sorts,  both  white  and  red 
wood,  and  is  manufactured  into  deals 
and  battens,  both  best  and  second. 
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They  are  usually  from  10  to  13  feet  in 
length,  and  from  2  to  3  inches  in 
thickness.  The  very  best  of  white 
and  red  wood  deals  and  battens,  are 
shipped  at  Christiana,  and  fetch  the 
best  price  at  the  London  market.  The 
next  in  quality  areshipped  from  Dram 
and  Frederickshald,  but  they  are  in? 
ferior  to  those  from  Christiana. 

The  best  deals,  (and  they  are  all  asr 
sorted  in  the  country)  from  any  of  the 
ports,  are  very  good,  and  from  their 
line  grain  well  adapted  to  all  the  gene¬ 
ral  purposes  of  building. 

The  timber  is  small,  being  generally 
from  6  to  10  inches  square,  some  of  it 
is  well  squared,  some  very  indifferent¬ 
ly;  its  quality,  however,  is  good,  and 
as  well  adapted  to  many  purposes  of 
building  as  the  timber  from  the  Baltic, 
and  it  is  generally  sold  from  15  to  30 
per  cent,  cheaper. 

Spars  and  uphers  are  also  obtained 
from  Norway,  but  the  better  sort  of 
them  from  the  ports  of  Krageroe, 
Skeen,  Porsgrund,  and  Longsound; 
the  deals  from  these  ports,  except 
some  few  of  the  best  sorts,  are  very  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  second  deals  from  Chris¬ 
tiana.  Upon  the  whole,  the  very  best 
timber  and  deals,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  building  in  general,  is  the  crown 
timber,  Memel,  and  white  and  red 
wood  deals  and  battens  of  the  best 
sort  from  Christiana,  and  the  deals  and 
battens  from  Onega  in  Russia. 

There  are  many  purposes  however 
in  building,  for  which  timber  and  deals 
from  other  places  are  equally  good  in 
every  respect,  although  they  may  not 
be  so  expensive ;  but  it  requires  some 
little  knowledge  and  practice  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  precise  purpose  for  which 
each  sort  of  material  should  be  ap¬ 
plied,  and  this  is  one,  among  many 
reasons,  that  might  be  adduced  why  "a 
contractor  who  is  a  carpenter,  and  es¬ 
pecially  an  importer  of  every  sort  of 
material,  can  do  carpenter’s  wrork  at 
less  expense  to  the  public,  than  the 
public  can  do  the  same  wrork  for  itself; 
for  it  often  happens,  that  they  have 
only  one  description  of  materials  to 
make  use  of,  which  are  purchased  at 
the  greatest  expense,  and  afterwards 
converted  to  inferior  purposes,  and 
by  persons  too,  who  having  no  imme¬ 
diate  interest  of  their  own,  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  quite  so  careful  in  the 
management  of  them  as  the  contractor. 
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whose  profit  is  in  some  degree  derived 
from  the  saving  lie  is  enabled  to  make 
in  the  conversion  of  the  materials, 
and  by  the  application  of  those  quali¬ 
ties  to  the  respective  purposes  for 
which  they  may  be  wanted. 

Independently  of  which,  every  per¬ 
son  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the 
management  of  workmen,  must  know  I 
very  well,  that  systematically  to  em-f 
ploy  artificers  by  the  day,  is  not  the 
way  to  expedite  business,  and  the  very 
best  workmen  will  not  engage  them¬ 
selves  in  that  way  without  very  high 
wages,  or  nearly  as  much  money  as 
they  can  earn  by  task.  The  only  dif¬ 
ficulty-,  in  this  case,  is  to  get  the  work 
executed  in  a  good  manner,  which  may 
be  always  done  when  the  contractor  has 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  and  is  so  situated  that  he  can 
superintend  the  work  himself. 

In  case  of  our  being  excluded  from 
the  Baltic,  or  our  experiencing  any 
material  interruption  to  our  supply  of 
lumber  from  that  quarter,  wfc  might 
easily,  with  a  little  management  and 
care,  obtain  from  our  North  American 
colonies,  an  abundant  supply  of  those 
sorts,  which  we  have  hitherto  received 
from  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  also  of  others,  which 
they  do  not  alford. 

Almost  all  the  white  pine  masts, 
yards,  and  bowsprits,  for  the  use  of 
his  Majesty’s  navy,  are  procured  now, 
and  have  been,  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  from  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  bounding  on  the  line  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Among 
the  innumerable  white  pines  in  it,  but 
a  small  proportion  of  them,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  is  fit  for  masts,  yards, 
and  bowsprits.  Almost  ail  the  rest, 
without  number,  may  be  more  or  less 
converted  into  ton  timber,  planks, 
boards,  battens,  staves,  &c.  for  the 
decking  of  vessels,  the  various  pur¬ 
poses  of  house-building,  &c.  &c.  j 
Some  of  them  will  furnish  ton  timber  | 
from  40  to  50  feet  long,  and  planks  , 
and  boards  26  inches  broad  ;  and  it  is  j 
well  known,  that  when  thoroughly 
cleared  of  sap,  they  will  last  as  long  as 
planks  and  boards  of  any  other  timber 
whatsoever,  particularly  when  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather.  It  is  moreover 
much  more  easily  sawed,  trimmed, 
and  manufactured  into  all  sorts  of 
scantling,  than  the  Baltic  timber.  And 
is  it  is  much  lighter,  were  our  men  of 
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war  planked  with  it,  they  would  be 
a  great  deal  more  buoyant  than  they 
now  are;  a  circumstance  that  would 
enable  them  to  make  use  of  their 
lower  tier  of  guns  in  rough  weather, 
when  they  cannot,  planked  as  they  are 
at  present,  even  venture  to  open  their 
lower  deck  ports. 

The  timber  commonly  u«ed  for  ship¬ 
building,  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  is  black  birch  not  half  sea¬ 
soned.  This  use  of  it,  is  chiefly  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  abundance,  the  facility  of 
procuring  it,  and  its  consequent  cheap¬ 
ness;  for  it  is  naturally  both  a  brittla 
and  perishable  species  of  wood,  when 
it  iscither  under  water,  or  exposed  to 
the  air.  Tlie  white  maple,  usually 
called  there  swamp  maple,  is  much 
tougher,  and  more  durable;  and  is 
peculiarly  calculated  for  the  door  tim¬ 
bers  and  futtocks  of  vessels. 

The  red  oak  in  North  America,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Nova  Beotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  is  of  an  inferior  quality; 
but  the  white  oak  of  Canada  is,  per¬ 
haps,  superior  to  any  other  oak  in  the 
world,  and  is  much  tougher.  It  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  calculated  for  the  cheeks  of 
gun-carriages,  &:c.  and  for  a  variety  of 
both  naval  and  military  purposes: 
and  it  makes  most  excellent  staves  lor 
rum-puncheons,  &c.  White  pine 
staves  are  commonly  used  for  fish  bar¬ 
rels,  &c.  and  are  very  good  ones. 
White  pine  makes  also  the  best  shin- 
gels  and  clapboards. 

The  red  pine  of  North  America,  is 
stronger  than  the  Riga,  and  grows  fre¬ 
quently  to  a  larger  size;  though  it  is 
generally  much  smaller  than  the  white 
pine. 

The  soundest  white  pines  are  often 
found  on  dry  ridges,  and  tracts  sur¬ 
rounded  by,  and  intermixed  with, 
groves  of  beech. 

A  good  many  masts,  yards,  and 
bowsprits,  for  the  navy,  have  been 
got  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  on  the 
rivers  and  streams  that  empty  their 
waters  into  Passamaquaddy  Bay,  and 
on  tliexiver  M.zimachio,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Northumberland,  as  well  as  on 
the  river  st.  John.  Some  also  have 
been  got  in  Nova  Scotia;  but  few, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  those  that 
have  been  procured  from  the  adjoining 
province  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  spruce  in  North  America  also 
grows  to  a  large  size  and  great  height ; 
i  is  strong  and  tough,  and  well  ealeu- 
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lated  for  small  mast’,  top-masts,  vards, 
and  spars.  The  black  beech,  which 
grows  to  a  large  size,  makes  good 
looking  work,  and  there  are  some 
species  of  the  maple,  particularly  the 
rock,  and  bird’s  eye,  that  make  beau¬ 
tiful  furniture. 

There  are  several  other  sorts  of 
timber  in  tftat  country  very  applicable 
to  the  purposes  both"  of  building  and 
agriculture. 

How  far  American  timber,  of  any 
description,  is  applicable,  in  this 
country,  for  purposes  of  house-build¬ 
ing,  and  works  of  similar  description, 
may  be  a  subject  for  a  report  from  the 
Inspector  General  of  Fortifications. 
We  have  heard,  that  our  builders  of 
ships  of  war  in  private  yards,  have 
occasionally  made  use  of  American 
oak,  and  that  has  been  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  their  not  lasting  so  long,  as 
if  built  all  of  English  oak;  and  it  is 
an  understood  fact  in  the  river,  that 
an  American  ship  will  not  last  any 
thing  like  so  long  as  a  British  built 
ship.  A  correspondent,  however,  has 
seen  a  very  strong  built  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  vessel;  and  the  Quebec  oak 
staves  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  very 
fine  quality.  We  therefore  conclude 
the  qualities  of  American  timber  are 
different;  but  the  sentiments  of  the 
traders  of  this  country  are  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  Baltic  square  fir  tim¬ 
ber  and  deals,  over  the  fir  of  America. 
As  to  the  birch,  we  believe  some  carria¬ 
ges  were  directed  to  be  made  at  Halifax 
or  New'  Brunswick,  some  rears  ago, 
by  order  of  the  Board  of  Ord  nance, 
by  way  of  experiment,  but  the  result 
has  not  come  to  our  knowledge.  The 
Inspector  of  the  royal  carriage  depart¬ 
ment  may  report  on  the  probability 
of  using  American,  say  Quebec  oak, 
for  gun  carriages;  but  can  any  quanti¬ 
ty  be  got  of  proper  scantlings  ?  The 
timber  that  will  make  fine  furniture,  is 
not  required  for  the  ordnance. 

With  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
timber,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
elm  will  not  keep  in  t he  log  more  than 
two  years,  without  injury,  when  it  is 
intended  to  be  reduced  to  planks,  &c. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  cut  into  plank 
before  the  mischief  begins;  as  soon, 
indeed,  as  it  is  sufficiently  seasoned. 

If  it  be  then  properly  packed,  so  as  to 
let  the  air  circulate  between  the 
pieces,  it  may  be  kept  for  years.  This 
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sort  of  seasoning  secures  the  duration 
of  etticles  which  are  made  of  elm, 
such  as  ship  carriages,  &c.  Garrison, 
or  what  are  called  standing  carriages, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  should  be 
made  principally  of  oak.  Field  car¬ 
riages  are  made  chiefly  of  oak,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  elm.  Ash  and  elm  are 
principally  used  in  the  wheels. 

Oak,  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
timber  known  in  Europe  for  building, 
is  the  best  in  every  respect;  because, 
when  well  seasoned  and  dry,  it  is  very 
tough  and  hard :  it  does  not  split  so  ea¬ 
sily  as  other  timber,  and  bears  a  much 
greater  weight.  When  it  is  used  under 
cover,  it  never  perishes,  no  more  than 
in  water  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  older  it 
grows,  the  harder  it  becomes;  and 
when  it  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  it 
exceeds  all  other  timbers  for  durabili¬ 
ty.  Though  the  white  oak  of  Canada 
is  now  by  some  thought  the  best,  yet 
we  think,  for  durability  in  general  ap¬ 
plication,  oaks  may  be  thus  classed: 
English  the  first,  American  next,  then 
Norway,  and  lastly  German. 

Elm,  if  felled  between  November 
and  February,  is  all  spine,  or  heart, 
has  no  sap,  and  is  of  singular  use  in 
places  where  it  is  always  wet  or  dry. 
It  is  very  tough  and  pliable;  it  is 
easily  worked,  and  does  not  readily 
split;  it  bears  driving  of  bolts  and 
nails  into  it  better  than  any  other 
wood  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  almost 
the  only  kind  of  wood  used  in  artillery. 

Beech  is  likewise  a  very  useful 
wood ;  it  is  very  tough  and  white  when' 
young,  and  of  great  strength,  but  lia¬ 
ble  to  warp  very  much  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  to  be  worm-eaten 
when  used  within  doors.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  for  axle-trees,  fellies,  and 
all  kinds  of  wheel-wright  work;  but 
where  it  is  kept  constantly  wet,  and 
free  from  air,  it  will  outlast  oak. 

Ash.  Its  use  is  almost  universal,  but 
it  is  rather  scarce  in  most  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  serves  in  buildings,  or  for  any 
other  uses  where  it  is  screened  from  the 
weather:  hand-spikes  and  oars  are 
chiefly  made  of  it;  and  indeedit  is 
the  only  wood  that  is  lit  for  this,  or 
any  other  purpose,  which  requires 
toughness  and  pliability. 

Fir,  commonly  known  bv  the  name 
of  deal,  is  of  late  much  used  in  build¬ 
ing,  especially  within  floors.  It  wants 
(  but  little  seasoning,  and  is  much  strong- 
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er  while  the  resinous  particles  are  not 
exhausted,  than  when  it  is  very  dty; 
and  it  will  last  long  under  water. 

Chesnut-tree,  especially  wild  ches- 
nut,  is  by  many  esteemed  to  be  as  good 
as  oak,  but  is  exceedingly  rare. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
wood,  but  not  generally  used  in  mili¬ 
tary  works,  consequently  not  men¬ 
tioned  here. 

Preserving  of  Timber.  When 
boards,  &c.  are  dried,  seasoned,  and 
fixed  in  their  places,  care  is  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  defend  and  preserve  them  ;  to 
which  the  smearing  them  with  linseed 
oil,  tar.  or  the  like  oleaginous  matter, 
contributes  much. 

The  Dutch  preserve  their  gates, 
po  rt-c  i  il  1  i  ces,  d  ra  w-b  ri  d  ges,  sluices, &:c. 
by  coating  them  over  with  a  mixture 
of  pilch  and  tar,  whereon  they  strew 
small  pieces  of  cockle,  and  other 
shells,  beaten  almost  to  powder,  and 
mixed  with  sea-sand,  which  encrusts 
and  arms  them  wonderfully  against 
wind  and  weather. 

Seasoning  of  Timber.  As  soon  as 
felled,  it  should  be  laid  in  some  dry- 
airy  place,  but  out  of  reach  of  too 
much  wind  or  sun,  which,  in  excess, 
will  subject  it  to  crack  and  flv.  It  is 
not  to  be  set  upright,  but  laid  along, 
one  tree  upon  another,  only  with  some 
short  blocks  between,  to  give  it  the 
better  airing,  and  prevent  it  becoming 
mouldy,  which  will  rot  the  surface  and 
produce  mushrooms  on  it.  Some  per¬ 
sons  daub  the  trees  all  over  with  cow- 
dung,  which  occasions  their  drying 
equally,  and  prevents  their  cracking, 
as  they  are  otherwise  very  apt  to  do. 

Some  recommend  the  burying  tim¬ 
ber  in  theearth,  as  the  best  method  of 
seasoning  it ;  and  others  have  found  it 
a  fine  preservative  to  bury  their  tira- 
!>er  under  the  wheat  in  their  granaries; 
but  this  cannot  be  made  a  general 
practice.  In  Norway,  they  season 
their  deal  planks,  by  laying  them  in 
salt  water  for  three  or  four  days,  when 
Hew  sawed,  and  drying  them  in  the 
sun:  this  is  found  a  great  advantage  to 
them  ;  but  neither  this,  nor  any  tiling 
ehe,  can  prevent  their  shrinking. 

Timber  should  always  be  seasoned, 
when  it  is  intended  for  piles  and  other 
pieces  that  are  to  stand  under  the 
earth  or  water.  The  Venetians  first 
found  out  this  method  ;  and  the  way 
they  do  it  is  this  :  they  put  the  piece. 
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to  be  seasoned,  in  a  strong  and  violent 
flame,  turning  it  continually  round  by 
means  of  an  engine,  taking  it  out 
when  it  is  every  where  covered  with  a 
black  coaly  crust;  by  this  means  the 
internal  part  of  the  wood  is  so  har¬ 
dened,  that  neither  earth  nor  water 
can  damage  it  for  a  long  time  after. 

T1MBON,  Fr.  a  kind  of  brass 
drum. 

Tl  MURE,  Fr.  helmet;  stonetrougb. 

T1  .VI B  It  6,  Fr.  stamped.  The  French 
say  figuratively — Avoir  tesprit  vial 
timbre ,  to  want  sense;  also  to  be 
wrong  headed,  or  have  a  false  bias. 

TIM  BRER,  Fr.  to  stamp  paper. 

TIMBREUR,  Fr.  the  person  who 
stamps. 

TIME,  the  measure  of  duration,  by- 
which  soldiers  regulate  the  cadence  of 
a  march;  as  ordinary,  quick,  and 
quickest  time  or  step,  which  see. 

Double  quick  Time,  a  measure 
now  adopted  to  accelerate  the  move¬ 
ment  of  troops. 

Time,  in  manoeuvring.  That  ne¬ 
cessary  interval  betwixt  each  motion 
in  the  manual  exercise,  as  well  as  in 
every  movement  of  the  army,  or  of 
any  body  of  men. 

Time,  in  fencing.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  time;  that  of  the  sword,  that 
of  the  foot,  and  that  of  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy.  All  the  times  that  are  perceived 
out  of  their  measure,  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  appels  or  feints  to  de¬ 
ceive  and  amuse  the  antagonist. 

Time  ihrust ,  in  fencing.  A  thrust 
given  upon  any  opening  which  may 
occur  by  an  inaccurate  or  wide  motion 
of  your  adversary,  when  changing  his 
guard.  Zee. 

Time.  Tl»e  Lacedatmonians  were 
accustomed  to  say,  that  time  was  the 
most  precious  thing  in  life.  Great  men, 
who  frequently  make  use  of  others, 
take  no  note  of  time:  nor  make  any 
allowance  for  the  sacrifice  of  that  ines¬ 
timable  thing. 

Time  in  marching,  prescribed  pe¬ 
riods,  during  which  a  body  of  armed 
men  is  made  to  go  over  any  given  pro¬ 
portion  of  ground,  in  quick,  ordinary, 
or  slow  time. 

Time  -piece,  an  instrument  for  the 
measurement  of  time,  synonimous 
with  clock,  watch,  and  chrono¬ 
meter.  Although  these  exquisite 
machines  are  of  more  importance  in 
naval  than  in  military  matters,  as  it  is. 
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principally  by  them  that  the  longi-'i 
tilde  at  sea  is  ascertained,  they  are,  j 
nevertheless,  of  very  considerable  j 
utility  in  military  operations ;  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  practice  of  artillery ;  in 
ascertaining  the  range  of  shot  and 
shells,  and  the  distances  of  places,  bv 
the  flight  of  sound,  the  velocity  of 
which,  being  estimated  to  be  1  142  feet 
per  second,  the  number  of  seconds 
between  the  dash  and  report  of  any 
gun  gives  the  distance  of  the  gun. 

This  instrument  was  used  by  the  an¬ 
cients  under  the  title  of  Clepsydra, 
or  Water  Clock,  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  in  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies;  in  these  machines  the  time 
was  measured  by  the  passage  of  water 
through  small  apertures.  It  is  need¬ 
less,  therefore,  to  say,  their  imperfec¬ 
tions  were  very  great. 

The  Sand  Class,  probably  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Clepsydra,  next  in 
point  of  antiquity ;  but  the  ancients 
knew  nothing  of  the  application  of 
pendulums,  balances,  weights,  or 
springs,  to  the  measurement  of  time. 
They  are  the  gradual  production  of 
later  ages.  Tlie  first  mechanical  clocks 
are  believed  to  have  been  made  about 
the  sixth  century,  and  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  this  country  in 
the  year  J368.  Galileo  was  the 
first  who  used  a  heavy  body,  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  string,  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  time;  but  Huygens  first 
applied  the  pendulum  as  the  regula¬ 
ting  organ  to  a  clock.  The  balance, 
and  balance-spring,  applied  to  watches 
and  chronometers,  to  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  the  pendulum  to  clocks,  is 
the  invention  of  the  celebrated  Doc¬ 
tor  Hooke,  about  the  close  of  the  17th 
century.  Since  the  first  construction 
of  clocks  and  watches,  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  mechanics  and  artists  have 
employed  themselves  in  refining  and 
improving  upon  the  original  construc¬ 
tion  ;  but  without  any  essential  varia¬ 
tion  as  to  the  principle  of  connection 
between  the  motive  power  of  the 
clock  or  watch,  and  the  pendulum  or 
balance.  We  find,  however,  that  a 
patent  has  lately  been  taken  out  by 
Mr.  Congreve,  whose  mechanical  la¬ 
bours  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention,  which  seems  to  open  a  new 
a’ra  in  the  science  of  measuring  time. 
We  shall  therefore  extract  certain  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  specification  of  his  pa- 
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|  tent,  as  published  in  the  Repertory  of 
Arts,  not  only  as  explanatory  of  the 
new  system  invented  by  himself,  but 
as  shewing  the  most  important  and  de¬ 
licate  considerations  attaching  to  the 
principle  of  time-keepers  in  general. 

“  The  new  principle  or  system  of 
measuring  time,  and  constructing 
clocks  and  chronometers,  invented  by 
Mr,  Congreve,  is  founded  on  certain 
modes  ot  detaching  the  time-measur¬ 
er  from  the  first  mover  for  an  extent 
ot  duration  far  beyond  anv  thing  ever, 
yet  effected  or  proposed,  and  which  is 
not  confined  within  the  limits  of  ordi¬ 
nary  detachments.  Thus,  the  only 
detachments  hitherto  effected,  have 
either  been  limited  to  a  period  some- 
vvhat  less  than  the  smallest  portion  of 
time  indicated  by  the  vibrations  of 
their  time-measurer,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  seldom  been  extended  beyond 
seconds ;  or  they  have  been  effected 
by  the  intervention  of  an  auxiliary 
power  between  the  first  mover  and  the 
time-measurer,  which  indeed  ought 
scarcely  to  be  considered  as  falling 
within  the  class  of  detached  move¬ 
ments,  as  the  time-measurer  when  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  maintaining  .power  is, 
in  this  case,  still  combined  with  ano¬ 
ther  force.  But  by  the  new  system, 
the  duration  of  the  detachment  of 
the  time-measurer  from  the  first  mover 
may,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
intermediate  power,  be  extended  to  a 
period  comprehending  any  number 
ot  the  smaller  portions  of  time  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  time-measurer;  in  otiu-r 
words,  the  time-measurer  shall  indi¬ 
cate  seconds,  or  any  smaller  division, 
and  yet  it  shall  be  absolutely  detach¬ 
ed  from  the  maintaining  power  fora 
period  of  one  or  more  minutes. 

“  This,  therefore,  gives  a  most  dis¬ 
tinct  and  definable  character  to  this  new 
mode  of  measuring  time;  the  leading 
property  of  which  is,  a  new  and  ex¬ 
tremely  extended  detachment,  and 
which  is  therefore  denominated  the 
mode  of  extreme  detachment . 

“  The  great  difficulty  of  combining 
the  actions  of  the  regulating  principle 
ot  clocks  with  the  maintaining  power* 
so  that  the  regulating  organ  should  be 
operated  upon  freely  and  uniformly 
by  the  pure  action  of  gravity,  neither 
accelerated  nor  retarded  by  the  non¬ 
accordance  of  the  first  mover,  has  long 
since  pointed  out  that  the  only  trim 
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system  of  effecting  this  desideratum 
was  by  detaching  them,  as  much  as 
possible,  rather  than  by  combination. 
With  the  ordinary  regulators,  t hat  is 
to  say,  with  the  common  pendulum  or 
balance-wheel,  the  extent  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  detachment,  as  already  ob¬ 
served,  is  extremely  limited;  for,  as 
with  the  most  perfect  detached  es¬ 
capement  in  use,  the  maintaining 
power  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  pendu¬ 
lum  for  a  certain  portion  of  every  os¬ 
cillation,  it  follows,  that  with  the  com¬ 
mon  pendulum  it  would  be  extremely 
inconvenient  to  detach  the  first  power 
for  an  interval  much  longer  than  a  se¬ 
cond,  in  so  high  a  law  do  the  lengths 
of  pendulums  increase  as  to  their 
times;  so  that  to  obtain  a  detachment 
of  2"  would  require  a  pendulum  of 
1.3  feet,  0-512  inches  in  length;  to  ob¬ 
tain  one  of  a  minute  would  require  no 
less  a  length  than  1 1  '7.38  feet,  4-800 
inches;  the  first  therefore,  which 
would  still  he  verv  limited  as  to  any 
important  correction  in  its  effect, 
w  ould  be  of  a  most  inconvenient,  and 
the  latter  of  an  impossible  length. 
By  adopting  the  mode  of  this  patent 
however,  it  will  be  found  that  such, 
Or  even  a  greater  extension  of  detach¬ 
ment  than  a  minute,  is  practicable 
without  any  difficulty  or  inconveni¬ 
ence  whatever,  and  even  in  a  smaller 
space  than  is  required  for  the  common 
seconds  clock. 

“  The  next  general  advantage  is,  that 
a  clock  made  on  this  principle  of  ex¬ 
treme  detachment,  requires  a  much 
less  first  power  than  a  common  clock, 
for  the  power  of  the  former  may  be 
organized  so  as  to  rest  altogether  for 
intervals  of  minutes,  and  to  be  limited 
when  in  action  to  less  than  half  se¬ 
conds,  between  those  intervals,  while 
that  of  the  latter  is  constantly  exerted 
every  second ;  nevertheless,  the  main¬ 
taining  power  of  the  former  need  not 
have  more  to  perform  every  minute 
than  the  other  has  evcrv  second.  Jt 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  clock  mav 
be  constructed  on  this  principle  to  re¬ 
quire  only  one-sixtieth  of  the  weight 
or  power  of  a  common  clock,  or  that 
with  the  same  power  it  will  go  sixty 
times  as  long. 

“  Again,  the  mode  of  extreme  de¬ 
tachment  by  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  the  first  force  to  so  great  a  degree, 
and  by  the  constant  state  of  repose 
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which  it  preserves  in  the  train  of  the 
clock,  removes  almost  entirely  the 
strain  and  friction  to  which  the  works 
of  a  common  clock  are  subject;  so 
that  the  wear  of  the  patent  clock  be¬ 
comes  next  to  nothing,  and  it  can 
therefore  scarcely  ever  require  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  oil,  or  get  out  of  order. 

“  So  also  this  system  of  detachment 
will  be  found  grcatlv  to  simplify  the 
train,  or  number  ot  wheels  ;  in  fact, 
the  greater  the  extent  of  the  detach¬ 
ment,  the  more  simple  will  it  be,  by 
working  from  minutes  instead  of  se¬ 
conds.  .Notwithstanding  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  seconds,  or  any  less  division 
of  time,  may  be  indicated  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  in  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  train  of  the  common  time¬ 
piece.” 

The  specification  then  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  two  different  modes  of  at¬ 
taining  the  above  mentioned  objects ; 
the  one  by  the  motion  of  a  small  steel 
ball  down  an  inclined  plane,  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  different  constructions,  but 
which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
detail:  but  speaking  of  which  the  pat- 
tentee  sa^s —  • 

“  Here  I  have  introduced  a  new 
modification  of  the  action  of  gravity 
as  applied  to  time-keeping,  by  taking 
as  the  time-measurer  ‘  a  perfectly  de¬ 
tached  body,  descending  freely  down 
an  inclined'  plane:’  which  modifica¬ 
tion,  although  it  has  never  yet  been 
applied  to  the  measurement  of  time, 
is  as  immutable  in  its  operations  as 
the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  and  is, 
in  fact,  governed  by  the  same  law. 
The  extreme  detachment  of  which  it 
is  capable,  and  certain  specific  advan¬ 
tages,  which  the  pendulum  ddes  not 
possess,  have  pointed  it  out  to  me  as  an 
important  agent  in  the  measurement 
of  time. 

“  A  small  steel  ball  is  so  adjusted, 
as  to  run  in  grooves,  from  one  end  of 
an  inclined  plane  to  the  other,  in  ex¬ 
actly  one  minute,  when,  having  arrived 
at  the  lower  end,  the  ball,  by  touching 
a  lever,  causes  the  moving  power  of 
the  clock  to  incline  the  plane  the  con¬ 
trary  way,  and  the  ball,  being  thus 
brought  to  the  upper  end  of  the  plane, 
runs  back  again  in  exactly  the  same 
time  ;  and  so  continues  its  operations 
backward  and  forward.  The  time  of 
shifting  the  plane  is  not  so  much  as 
half  a  second ;  therefore  the  first 
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power  of  this  clock  is  at  rest,  and  the 
whole  train  in  a  state  of  repose  more 
than  one  hundred  and  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  twentieths  of  the  whole  mi¬ 
nute;  that  is  to  say,  all  connection 
with  the  moving  power  is  as  long  sus¬ 
pended  as  could  be  effected  on  the  or¬ 
dinary  principle  of  detachment  with  a 
pendulum  of  the  enormous  and  im¬ 
possible  length  of  1 1  *738  feet,  4'800 
inches,  which  if  it  were  practicable 
would  vibrate  minutes.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  extreme  detachment  in 
the  patent  clock,  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  intermediate  time,  may  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  beats  of  the  ball  or 
time  measurer.” 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the 
invention  of  the  mode  of  extreme  de¬ 
tachment,  Mr.  Congreve  considers  to 
be  the  application  of  it  to  the  common 
pendulum  as  the  time-measurer,  by  an 
escapement,  what  he  denominates  the 
extreme  detached  escapement;  and  he 
states  the  principal  advantages  of  it  in 
the  following  words : — 

“  In  no  escapement,  hitherto  con¬ 
structed,  has  the  pendulum  a  perfect 
freedom  of  oscillation,  even  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  second,  without  having  at  some 
given  point  or  other  to  unlock  some 
detent,  or  perform  some  similar  opera¬ 
tion,  which  immediately  brings  upon  it 
a  controuling  power  in  a  direction  con¬ 
trary  to  its  spontaneous  effort,  or  an 
accelerating  power  to  urge  it  forward  ; 
and  which,  from  the  infinite  nicety  of 
application  required,  must,  from  its 
constant  interference,  continually  tend 
to  affect  the  isochronism  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum. 

“  Here,  onthe  contrary, forfifty-nine 
seconds,  the  gravity  of  the  pendulum 
is  the  sole  and  uncontrouled  cause  of 
its  motion,  having  its  arcs  of  vibration 
neither  lengthened  nor  shortened  by 
any  urging  or  opposing  cause,  for  the 
mere  driving  of  the  light  and  perfectly 
free  second’s  hand,  constant,  uniform, 
equally  poised,  and  opposing  no  limit 
to  the  arcs  of  vibration,  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  nothing  but  a  small  increase 
ot  friction  on  the  point  of  suspension, 
until  the  sixtieth  second,  when  it  has 
to  unlock  the  detent,  and  when  at  the 
same  instant  it  receives  a  fresh  supply 
ot  torce,  left,  however,  to  operate  as 
freely^  as  before  in  the  production  of 
its  effect  upon  fifty-nine  out  sixty  of 
the  subsequent  oscillations  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum. 
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“  In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  found 
that  considerably'  less  first  power  is 
required  to  keep  the  same  pendulum 
in  action  for  a  given  time  by  this 
mode;  because  one  great  impulse  will 
be  found  to  be  given  with  much  less 
absolute  friction  than  the  sum  of  a 
great  number  of  small  forces,  even  if 
they  amount  to  the  same  impulse,  for 
as  many  parts  (or  even  more)  of  the 
train  are  in  motion,  and  in  as  much 
motion  each  to  produce  the  lesser  im¬ 
pulse  asthe  greater  one:  and  therefore 
in  giving  the  one  united  impulse  there 
is  no  more  friction  than  in  giving  each 
of  the  sixty  lesser  ones  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  friction  in  applying  the  requisite 
maintaining  power,  on  this  principle, 
is  only  one-sixtieth  of  w'hat  it  is  in  the 
ordinary  mode. 

“  But  this  is  not  all ;  fora  pendulum 
thus  alhnved  to  act  freely  would  main¬ 
tain  the  force  of  vibration  first  given  it 
for  a  much  longer  time,  and  with  much 
less  variation  in  its  arcs  of  oscillation, 
than  when  coming  constantly'  in  con¬ 
tact  with  machinery,  supposing  no 
first  power  given:  therefore,  although 
that  machinery  may  constantly  im¬ 
part  to  the  pendulum  fresh  increments 
ot  force,  still  in  so  doiqg,  it  follow's 
that  by  the  very  contact  of  machi¬ 
nery  necessary  for  imparting  this  new 
force,  a  certain  part  of  the  inherent 
force  at  the  time  of  contact  is  de¬ 
stroyed  at  every  such  contact,  which, 
were  it  not  so  acted  upon,  would  con¬ 
tinue  with  little  variation  for  consider¬ 
able  periods.  To  withhold  this  con¬ 
tact  as  long  as  possible  is  therefore  a 
direct  saving  of  all  this  force  for  the 
time  of  such  detachment,  nor  is  there 
more  of  this  inherent  force  destroyed 
in  the  contact  necessary'  to  give  the 
one  impulse  every  minute  (or  what¬ 
ever  the  period  may  be)  than  would 
be  lost  in  giving  the  divided  impulses 
of  each  second,  for  the  power  required 
to  unlock  the  -detent  in  the  one  indi¬ 
vidual  action  at  the  end  of  the  minute, 
is  no  more  than  in  the  other  individual 
action  at  the  ends  of  each  second  ; 
nor  is  the  friction  in  the  one  individual 
action  of  the  pallets  at  the  end  of  the 
minute  more  than  in  the  other  indivi¬ 
dual  action  at  the  end  of  each  second. 
Here  then  is  a  saving  of  the  inherent 
force  of  the  pendulum  in  a  ratio  of 
fifty-nine  to  one,  to  be  added  to  the 
saving  of  friction  above  stated,  to  be 
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also  in  that  same  ratio.  Now  these 
will  be  found  to  be  the  principal  causes 
of  that  loss  of  motion  in  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  pendulums  which  is  to  be  re¬ 
stored  by  the  first  power  ;  for  the  re¬ 
maining  causes  of  its  loss  of  motion 
are  but  the  friction  on  the  point  of 
suspension  and  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  On  these  two  there  certainly  will 
be  always  an  increase  of  effort  requir¬ 
ed  in  the  impulse  of  the  maintaining 
power,  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the 
length  of  time  they  are  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate.  But  as  these  latter  are  ex¬ 
tremely  trifling  compared  to  the  other 
two  causes  of  the  loss  of  power  above 
mentioned,  in  which  there  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  gain  of  fifty-nine  to  one,  it  follows, 
that  although  the  saving  of  power  on 
the  whole  will  not  be  exactly  as  fifty- 
nine  to  one,  still  it  will  be  nearly  so. 
To  calculate  it  exactly  is  not  perhaps 
possible,  because  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  the  proportion  of  the  friction  of 
the  point  of  suspension  in  the  pendu¬ 
lum  is  to  that  of  the  whole  work,  and 
indeed  it  may  not  be  the  same  in  any 
two  clocks,  but  is  evidently,  under  any 
circumstancess,  an  extremely  smail 
part  of  the  whole. 

“  In  the  third  place,  this  application 
of  the  system  of  extreme  detachment 
lias  all  the  advantages  of  increasing 
the  time  of  repose,  as  to  the  wear  of 
the  works,  in  common  with  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  regulator,  but  it  is  of  en¬ 
hanced  importance  with  reference  to 
the  escapement. 

“  So  also  is  the  train  in  like  manner 
simplified.  Hence  arises  a  great  ad¬ 
ditional  saving  of  friction  and  work  ; 
for  an  eight-day  clock  requires  only 
one  pinion  with  the  ordinary  numbers 
and  an  extremely  small  power,  and  a 
year  clock  may  be  made  with  only 
two  pinions  with  the  ordinary  num¬ 
bers  of  an  eight-day  clock,  and  with 
very  little  more  power. 

“  It  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  es¬ 
capement  is,  in  every  respect,  above 
specified,  and  with  similar  advantages, 
as  applicable  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
balance-wheel  of  watches  and  chrono¬ 
meters  as  to  the  oscillations  of  the 
pendulum,  with  the  exception  only  as 
to  the  duration  of  the  period  of  de¬ 
tachment,  inasmuch  as  to  the  balance- 
wheel  cannot  be  given  the  same  inde¬ 
pendent  power  of  vibration  from  its 
spring  which  the  pendulum  possesses 
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from  its  own  gravity.  The  balance- 
wheel  may,  however,  in  the  same  way 
be  as  absolutely  detached  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  of  its  individual  vibra¬ 
tions  for  five  or  ten  of  those  vibrations, 
or  perhaps  for  a  considerably  greater 
number,  by  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  balance  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  spring,  and  therefore 
with  proportionate  savings  of  posver, 
friction,  and  the  other  advantages  be¬ 
longing  to  this  system  of  extreme  de¬ 
tachment.  With"  regard  to  the  actual 
mode  of  application,  it  is,  in  fact,  so 
precisely  the  same,  as  to  machinery, 
as  well  as  effect,  that  it  is  needless  to 
recapitulate  it  in  the  specification,  with 
the  mere  substitution  of  the  terms 
balance-wheel  for  pendulum,  &c.  &c. 
and  with  the  difference  in  the  num¬ 
bers,  depending  on  the  different  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  detachment;  for  any  far¬ 
ther  specification  of  it  would  obvious¬ 
ly  be  but  a  recapitulation  of  this 
kind.” 

Time  -serving  creature,  (qui  s'acco- 
mode  an  temps,  Fr.)  an  animal  in  hu¬ 
man  shape,  who  abuses  his  gift  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  by  diverting  the  faculties 
of  his  mind,  from  one  solid  and  regular 
pursuit,  to  the  fluctuating  tide  of 
worldlv  concerns.  There  are  charac¬ 
ters  of  this  description  in  military 
life,  but  they  seldom  rise  beyond  that 
mediocrity  which  almost  always  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  contempt. 

TIMING,  in  fencing,  the  accurate 
and  critical  throwing  in  of  a  cut  or 
thrust  upon  any  opening  that  may  oc¬ 
cur,  as  your  adversary  changes  his  po¬ 
sition. 

TI.MON,  Fr.  coach-pole;  shafts  of 
a  cart ;  also  tire  staff  or  handle  (which 
we  call  the  whip)  of  the  helm,  or  rud¬ 
der  of  a  ship. 

TIMONIER,  Fr.  This  word  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  a  sea  term  by  the 
French,  and  signifies  helmsman,  or 
steersman,  from  timon,  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  part  of  the  helm  he 
holds. 

TIMPAN,  )atimpan,  ortimbrel; 

TV M PAN,  $  also  a  tabor;  al-o  the 
gable  end  of  a  house  ;  also  a  printer’s 
timpan,  that  upon  which  lie  lays  the 
sheet  or  leaf  that  is  to  be  printed. 

Tim  pas  de  machine,  Fr.  any  hol¬ 
low  wheel,  in  which  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  may  move,  for  the  purpose  ol 
turning  it;  such  as  the  great  wheel  of 
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a  crane;  also  a  mill  wheel  that  lakes 
and  yields  water  in  turning. 

1  imp  an  dentelee,  F’r.  the  cog  wheel 
of  a  mill. 

TIMPANNE,  Fr.  the  pannel,  or  flat 
square,  on  the  top  or  head  of  a  pillar. 

TIN  tubes.  See  Tubes  and  Labo¬ 
ratory. 

TIN  DATS,  Ind.  native  officers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  artillery,  and  in  ships. 

rI INGLES,  Fr.  small  boards  of  an 
unequal  length,  upon  which  clay  is 
laid,  with  moss  above  it,  and  which 
serve  to  cover  or  fill  up  the  joints  and 
seams  of  planks  belonging  to  wooden 
quays,  behind  which  they  are  nailed. 

TINS,  Fr.  a  sea  term.  Ship-car¬ 
penters  use  it  to  signify  large  pieces 
or  blocks  of  wood  which  are  laid  upon 
the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  sus¬ 
taining  the  keel  and  the  ribs  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  whilst  it  is  upon  the  stocks. 

To  TIP,  a  term  used  in  farriery,  sig¬ 
nifying,  to  guard  the  hoofs  of  the  fore¬ 
feet  of  a  horse,  when  he  is  sent  to  a 
straw-yard,  by  covering  them  with  a 
slight  shodding. 

Tift,  Fr.  in  artillery,  a  term  used  to 
express  the  explosion’  or  discharge  of 
any’  fire-arm  in  any  given  direction. 
Un  bon,  un  mauvais  Hr,  a  good,  a  bad 
shot;  or  a  shot  well  or  ill  directed. 

La  the  or  ie  de  Ti  r,  Fr.  the  theory  or 
art  of  firing, 

Tir  perpendiculaire,  Fr.  a  shot 
made  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

Tir  oblique,  Fr.  an  oblique  shot. 

Tir  a  ricochet,  Fr.  a  ricochet  shot. 

Tir  rasant,  Fr.  a  grazing  shot ;  or 
shot  made  rasant.  See  Forti fic a- 
tion. 

Iir  plongeant,  Fr.  a  downward,  or 
plunging  shot. 

1  ir  f chant,  Fr.  a  shot  made  fi- 
cliant.  See  Fortification. 

La justesse  du  Tir,  Fr.  the  true  di¬ 
rection  of  a  shot.  The  French  say,  oe 
fusil  n'a  pas  le  tir  juste,  this  musquet 
has  not  a  true  direction,  or  its  shot  di¬ 
verges  from  the  point  levelled  at. 

TIRADE,  Fr.  a  volley  of  words; 
strong  remonstrance,  either  of  a  re¬ 
proachful  or  satirical  nature. 

11RAGE,  Fr.  the  foot-path  which 
is  made  upon  the  banks  of  a  canal  or 
river,  &c.  for  men  or  horses  employed 
in  towing  barges,  &c. 

IIRAILLER,  Fr.  toshoot,  to  keep 
shooting  unskilfully.  Among  military 
men,  however,  this  word  signifies  to 
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shoot,  as  light  armed  marksmen  do,  in 
a  desultory  manner,  but  with  specific 
aim. 

TRAILLEUR,  Fr.  a  person  who 
shoots  at  random.  In  a  strict  military 
sense,  one  who  fires  individually,  and 
out  of  the  regular  line  of  fire,  'for  the 
purpose  of  annoying  out-posts,  re¬ 
connoitring  parties,  &c. 

Tirailleurs  are  likewise  skir¬ 
mishers  or  marksmen,  advanced  in 
front  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  draw 
off  his  attention  ;  or  they  are  left  be¬ 
hind  to  amuse  and  stop  his  progress 
in  the  pursuit.  In  page  263,  of  the 
Spirit,  of  the  Modern  System  of  War, 
lately  published,  with  a  commentary 
by  C.  Malorti  de  Martemont,  French 
professor  at  Woolwich,  we  find  the 
following  account  of  the  origin  of 
these  troops: — "  What,  however,”  ob¬ 
serves  the  author,  “  renders  this  war 
remarkable,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  is,  that  the  first  use  of  tirailleurs 
may  be  dated  from  that  period,  and 
that  the  American  soldiery  were  the 
first  troops  employed  in  that  manner. 

TIRANT,  Fr.  a  sea-term,  signify¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  water  which  a  ship 
draws,  technically  called  the  ship’s 
guage. 

Tirant,  Fr.  a  long  iron  bar,  at  the 
end  of  which  a  hole  has  been  made, 
called  an  eye,  in  order  to  pass  an  iron- 
brace.  It  is  used  in  flood-gates. 

Tirant,  Fr.  along  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  or  beam,  running  through  the 
whole  extent  of  a  dwelling,  which,  be¬ 
ing  fastened  at  both  ends  with  iron 
braces,  prevents  the  widening  of  the 
under-roof,  as  well  as  that  of  the  walls 
which  support  it.  It  is  also  called  eh- 
trait. 

Tirant,  Fr.  a  boot-strap. 

TIRE,  are  great  guns,  shot,  shells, 
&c.  placed  in  a  regular  form.  See 
Piles. 

Iire -balle,  Fr.  an  instrument  used 
by  surgeons  to  extract  musket-balls. 
This  word  is  also  used  by  the  French, 
to  express  a  strong  worm,  with  which 
bullets  and  bails  are  drawn  out,  after 
having  been  well  rammed  down. 

FiKE-bourre,  Fr.  in  artillery,  a  wad- 
hook.  It  likewise  signifies  a  "worm  to 
draw  the  charge  out  of  a  musket. 

TsnE-fond,  Fr.  an  instrument  which 
is  used  among  the  French  to  fix  a  pe¬ 
tard.  It  likewise  means  a  surgeon’s 
terebra  or  piercer. 

7  B  2 
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Tire -llgne,  Fr.  an  instrument  used 
in  drawing  lines;  a  ruler;  a  drawing 
pen. 

Tike -ploycr,  Fr.  to  discharge;  to 
unload. 

Tire -botte,  Fr.  a  boot-strap:  a  jack 
or  piece  of  wood,  by  means  of  which 
a  boot  may  be  draw'll  off. 

Tire -bouchon,  Fr.  a  cork-screw. 

Tire -clou,  Fr.  a  nail-drawer. 

TiRZ-jicnl,  Fr.  a  crooked  dung- 
fork. 

TIRER,  Fr.  to  shoot;  to  fire;  to 
let  off. 

Tirer,  Fr.  to  pull.  Clieval  qui  lire 
a  la  main,  a  horse  that  pulls,  or  bears 
heavy  in  hand. 

Tirer  a  boulcls  rouges,  Fr.  to  fire 
with  red  hot  shot. 

Tirer  des  ar tries  d  Jen,  Fr.  to  fire 
any  species  of  fire-arm.  T  here  isa  cu¬ 
rious  and  well  written  passage  on  this 
subject  in  the  Supplement  aux  reveries 
de  M.  le  Marechal  de  Saxe,  page  76. 

Tirer  le  canon,  Fr.  to  fire  or  dis¬ 
charge  pieces  cf  ordnance. 

Tirer  likewise  means  to  move  to¬ 
wards  any  place,  viz.  yip  res  la  bataille 
gagnee,  L’armee  tira  vers  un  tel  lieu, 
after  the  battle  had  been  won,  the 
army  moved  towards  such  a  quarter. 

Tirer  dix  ou  douz'e pieds  d'eau,  Fr. 
to  draw  ten  or  twelve  feet  water. 

Tirer  a  la  mer ,  Fr.  to  put  off  to 
sea. 

Tirer  I'epee,  Fr.  to  draw  swords ; 
to  fight. 

Tirer  I'epee  con/re  sou  prince,  F r. 
to  rise  in  open  rebellion  against  one’s 
sovereign. 

Tirer  un  homme  de  prison,  Fr.  to 
take  a  man  out  of  prison. 

Tirer  le  plan  d'une  for tr esse,  Fr. 
to  draw’  or  take  a  plan  of  a  fortress. 

Tirer  avantage,  F'r.  to  take  ad\ an- 
'tage. 

Se  Tirer,  Fr.  to  get  out  or  off;  to 
extricate  oneself. 

TIRECR,  Fr.  a  game-keeper;  a 
shooter. 

Tireur  d'arc,  Fr.  a  bowman;  an 
archer. 

Tireur  d’armes,  Fr.  a  fencing-mas¬ 
ter. 

TIROLIANS,  a  body  of  sharp 
shooters  in  the  Austrian  service.  They 
take  their  name  from  the  Tyrol,  a 
country  in  Germany,  about  1 30  miles 
long,  and  120  broad,  it  is  rather 
mountainous,  and  once  formed  part  of 
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the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  House 
of  Austria. 

TT RONES.  Among  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  Tirones  were  supernu¬ 
merary  soldiers,  who  w  ere  not  enrolled 
or  enlisted,  but  were  regularly  sworn 
when  they  replaced  the  superannu¬ 
ated,  or  dead,  belonging  to  a  legion. 

Bumper- TOAST,  ( Rasade ,  Fr.)  a 
paiticular  mark  of  respect  which  is 
given  to  a  person  or  thing,  when  every 
glass  is  filled  to  its  brim;  as  “  Nelson 
and  the  Navy!” 

TOCSE1NG  ou  tocsin,  Fr.  an  old 
French  word  which  signified  a  bell, 
and  which  was  formerly  rung  for  the 
purpose  of  assembling  the  people. 
The  Tocseing  was  also  used  in  the 
army  in  those  days,  to  sound  the 
charge,  or  to  give  notice  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  an  enemy. 

TOCSIN,  Fr.  an  alarm  bell. 

TOD,  a  certain  weight,  twenty-eight 
pounds;  as  a  tod  of  wool. 

TOGA  militaris,  the  dress  which 
was  anciently  worn,  tucked  up,  by 
the  Roman  soldiers,  when  they  were 
quartered  in  a  tow  n.  The  Sagum  was 
worn  in  camp. 

TO  HIE,  Ind.  a  canoe. 

TOILE,  Fr.  canvass.  The  French 
say  as  we  do,  Carmee  est  sous  la  toile, 
the  army  is  under  canvass,  or  is  en¬ 
camped. 

TOISE,  in  military  mensuration,  is 
a  French  measure,  containing  6  feet, 
or  a  fathom:  a  square  toise  is  36  square 
feet,  and  a  cubical  toise  is  2 16  feet. 

These  two  measures  correspond  in 
the  division  of  the  feet ;  but  these 
divisions  being  unequal,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
yard,  as  fixed  by  the  Royal  Society  in 
Ixmdon,  to  the  half  toise  as  fixed  by 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  is  as  36 
to  38.355. 

Toise  carree,  Fr.  any  square  ex¬ 
tent,  having  six  feet  in  every  sense. 

Toise  cube,  F’r.  any  substance  hav¬ 
ing  six  feet  in  length,  6  ditto  in 
breadth,  and  6  in  depth. 

Toise  courante,  Fr.  the  length  of  a 
thing  measured  by  the  toise,  whose 
height  or  breadth  is  supposed  to  be 
every  where  alike. 

Toise  quarree,  ou  supcrficielle,  Fr. 
a  surface  or  superficies  containing  one 
fathom,  or  six  feet,  in  length,  upon  the 
same  quantity  in  breadth,  the  product 
of  which  is  thirty-six  square  feet.  The 
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French  say  figuratively,  On  ne  mesurc 
pas  les  homines  d  la  tnise  ;  the  merits 
of  men  are  not  to  be  estimated  by 
their  size  of  body. 

Toise  cube,  Fr.  a  body,  or  sub¬ 
stance,  which  contains  six  feet  in 
length,  breadth,  and  depth.  The 
French  say  figuratively,  mesurer  les 
aulres  a  sa  toise.  This  expression  cor¬ 
responds  with  our  English,  proverb. 
To  measure  the  corn  of  another  by 
our  own  bushel. 

Le TOllsE,  Fr.  This  word  is  used 
in  the  masculine  gender,  and  signifies, 
in  mathematics,  the  science  or  art  of 
measuring  surfaces  and  solids,  and  of 
reducing  the  measure  by  accurate  cal¬ 
culation. 

Une  affaire  Toisee,  Fr.  a  familiar 
phrase,  signifying,  the  thing  is  done, 
all  is  over. 

Toisfc,  Fr.  a  measure  taken  by  the 
toise. 

Toise,  Fr.  measure  of  brick-work, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  price  and 
quantity  of  any  work  done  about  a 
building. 

Toise,  du  bout  d'avant,  Fr.  in  car¬ 
pentry,  the  enumeration  of  the  pieces 
of  timber  belonging  to  a  budding,  ta¬ 
ken  from  their  lengths?. 

TOISEE,  Fr.  to  measure  by  the 
toise. 

Toiser,  Fr.  in  a  military  sense,  to 
take  the  height  of  a  man,  as,  toiser  un 
scldat,  to  take  the  height  of  a  soldier; 
to  put  him  under  the  standard.  The 
French  likewise  say,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  toiser  son  homrne,  to  examine 
one’s  man  with  great  attention,  in  or¬ 
der  to  find  out  his  merits,  or  good  qua¬ 
lities. 

Toiser  cn  bout  avaut,  Fr.  to  mea¬ 
sure  mason-work  by  the  square-foot, 
without  adverting  to  projectures,  &c. 
which,  however,  must  always  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  symmetry  of  the  place 
they  adorn  or  decorate. 

Toiser  la  couverture,  Fr.  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  outside  of  any  thing  without 
noticing  the  openings,  &c. 

Toiser  la  taille  de  pierre,  F'r.  to  re¬ 
duce  the  edges  of  all  the  faces  of  a 
stone  up  to  its  dressing,  measuring 
them  by  one  foot  in  height,  upon  six 
feet  currant  from  the  toise. 

TO  IS  EUR,  Fr.  a  measurer;  a  per¬ 
son  employed,  among  the  French,  in 
the  constructing  and  repairing  of  for¬ 
tifications. 
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TOISON  d’or,  Fr.  the  golden 
fleece. 

La  Tojson,  Fr.  the  order  of  the 
golden  fleece  is  so  called. 

TO  IT,  Fr.  Roof. 

TO  EERY,  Ind.  a  basket  made 
with  cane. 

TOLE,  Fr.  iron  beat  ^nto  thin 
plates,  such  as  is  used  for  locks,  &c. 

TOLERATION,  ( tolerance ,  Fr.)  a 
suffering,  permitting,  or  allowing  of. 
The  following  sentence  out  of  our  his¬ 
torian  will  shew  the  wisdom  of  doing 
so  in  all  matters  of  religion. 

“  The  various  modes  of  worship 
which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  world; 
were  all  considered  by  the  people,  as 
equally  true;  by  the  philosopher,  as 
equally  false;  and  by  the  magistrate, 
as  equally  useful;  and  thus  toleration 
produced,  not  only  mutual  indulgence, 
but  even  religious  concord.”—  Gibbon. 
See  also  a  pamphlet  enti tuled  Necessity 
for  Universal  Toleration. 

TOLOQUENO,  a  sort  of  dough 
which  the  Russian  soldier  bakes  on 
thin  plates  of  heated  iron,  and  carries 
with  him  for  subsistence  in  time  of  war. 
TO  LPAC  tl  ES.  SeeTa  lpatche, 
TOMAN,  Ind.  ten  thousand  men. 
TOMAN  D,  Ind.  equal  to  something 
more  than  three  guineas. 

TOMBAC,  Fr.  pinchbeck. 
TOMBER,  Fr.  to  fall.  Le  vent 
lombe,  the  wind  falls ;  tomber  entrs  les 
mains  des  ennemis,  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  enemies. 

TOMBEREAU,  Fr.  a  dung  cart; 
also  tumbrel. 

T.OMBIE,  hid.  a  wind  instrument 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  globe. 
TOMPiON.  See  Tampion. 
TAMSOOK  Hazin  Zaminee,  Ind.  a 
security  for  personal  appearance. 

TAMTOM,  Ind.  a  drum  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  tambourine. 

TON,  Fr.  a  measure  or  weight ; 
hence  a  ship  of  so  many'  tons. 

Ton  de  gamison,  Fr.  a  peremptory 
coarse  manner  of  expressing  one-self, 
what  we  would  familiarly  term  garri¬ 
son  slang. 

TON  DIN,  Fr.  a  term  in  architec¬ 
ture  which  is  seldom  used.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  astragal  or  fillet,  which 
goes  round  the  base  of  pillars. 

TONDRE,  Fr.  to  shear;  shave 
one’s  head;  cut  one’s  hair;  to  crop. 

Se  laisser  Tondre  la  laine  sur  le 
dos,  Fr.  figuratively  to  endure  any 
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thing,  alluding  to  the  tame  and  pas¬ 
sive  nature  of  sheep. 

TON G.  See  Te n  a  i l i. e. 

TONGS  of  a  wagon,  a  piece  of 
wood  fixed  between  the  middle  of  the 
hind  ends  of  the  shafts,  mortised  into 
the  fore  cross-bar,  and  let  into  the  hind 
cross-bar. 

TONGUE  of  a  sword,  that  part  of 
the  blade  on  which  the  gripe,  shell 
and  pummel  are  fixed. 

A  triangular  Ton  cue,  the  baronet 
is  figuratively  so  called  from  its  shape. 
Its  wonderful  effect,  in  peremptorily 
putting  an  end  to  the  senseless  jargon ; 
of  contending  factions,  has  sometimes 
been  acknowledged.  Cromweil,  who 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  since 
him  Bonaparte  (equally  remarkable 
for  his  taciturnity)  found  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  wonderfully  efficient. 

Devil’s  T os  GVd.,  a  battery  so  called 
in  Gibraltar.  See  Colonel  Drinkwaler’s 
account  of  the  memorable  defence  of 
that  honorary7,  but  unprofitable  spot, 
to  Great  Britain. 

To  swallow  the  Tongue,  with  horse¬ 
men,  is  said  of  a  horse  when  he  turns 
it  down  Ins  throat,  which  makes  .him 
vheez  as  if  he  was  short  winded. 

Aid  of  dceToN  cue,  with  horsemen, 
a  sort  of  agreeable  clacking,  or  a  cer¬ 
tain  sound  made  by  the  rider,  &c.  by 
striking  the  tongue  a gainst  the  root  of 
the  mouth,  when  he  would  animate  the 
horse, sustain  him,  and  make  him  work 
well  in  the  manage. 

TONNAGE,  Fr.  a  word  adopted 
from  our  term  tonnage. 

Tonnage,  a  custom  or  impost  due 
for  merchandize,  brought  or  carried 
in  tons,  from  or  to  other  nations,  after 
a  certain  rate  in  every  ton. 

Tonnage.  The  usual  method  of 
finding  the  tonnage  of  any  ship  is  by 
the  following  rule: — Multiply  the 
length  of  the  keel  by  the  breadth  of  the 
beam,  and  that  product  by  half  the 
breadth  of  the  beam  ;  and  divide  the 
last  product  by  y4,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  tonnage, 

bbi p’s  keel  72  feet :  breadth  of  beam 
21  feet. 

72  x  24  X  12 

- —  2C0'6  tonnage. 

The  tonnage  of  goods  and  stores  is 
taken  sometimes  by  weight  and  some¬ 
times  bv  measurement;  and  that  me¬ 
thod  is"  allowed  -  to  the  vessel  which 
yields  the  most  tonnage. — Jn  tonnage 
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by  weight,  20  cwt  make  1  ton. — Tn 
tonnage  by  measurement,  40  cubic  feet 
equal  I  ton. — All  carraiges,  or  other 
stores,  to  be  measured  for  tonnage,  are 
taken  to  pieces,  and  packed  in  the 
manner  which  will  occupy  the  least 
room  on  board  ship. — All  ordnance, 
whether  brass  or  iron,  is  taken  in  ton¬ 
nage  by  its  ac  tual  weight. — Musquet 
cartridges,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  all  am¬ 
munition  in  boxes,  and  other  articles 
of  great  weight,  are  taken  in  tonnage 
according  to  their  actual  weight. 

T  he  following  i>  the  tonnage  allowed 
;  to  the  military  officers  of  the  ordnance 
embarked  for  foreign  service,  for  their 
camp  equipage  and  baggage: — 

For  a  field  officer  -  5  tons. 

For  a  captain  -  -  3  do. 

For  a  subaltern  -  -  I*  do. 

TON  N  E,  Fr.  a  tun  :  it  likewise  sig¬ 
nifies  a  large  cask  or  vessel  which  is 
used  for  stores  and  ammunition. 

Tonne,  Fr.  a  marine  term;  the 
same,  as  bouee,  whence  our  word  buoy, 
a  large  machine  in  the  shape  of  a  bar¬ 
rel,  which  is  kept  afloat  by  a  cable 
and  anchor  in  order  to  point  out  a 
a  sand-bank,  rock,  &c.  in  the  sea,  and 
to  warn  navigators  not  to  approach. 

TONNEAU,  Fr.  ton.  The  French 
ton,  in  shipping,  contains  about  three 
muids  and  a  half,  French  measure,  or 
twenty  eight  cubic  feet,  and  weighs 
2000  pounds;  so  that  when  we  say  a 
vessel  carries  three  hundred  tons,  we 
mean  that  it  carries  three  hundred  times 
the  value  of  2000  pounds  weight,  that 
is,  600,000  pounds,  and  to  that  end,  the 
sea-water  which  would  fill  up  the  space 
occupied  by  the  ship,  in  its  sinking  or 
immersion,  weighs  exactly  as  much  as 
the  ship  and  its  cargo  pul  together. 

TONNEAUX  Meur triers,  Fr.  casks 
which  are  bound  together  with  ropes, 
or  circled  round  by  iron  hoops,  and 
are  filled  with  gunpowder,  pebbles, 
&c.  T  he  particular  method  in  which 
these  casks  are  prepared  may  be  seen 
in  Tom.  II,  page  218,  Des  (Euvres 
Af Hilaires. 

TON  N ELLON,  Fr.  a  drawbridge, 
which  was  used  by  the  ancients,  in  or¬ 
der  to  gel  suddenly  over  the  fosse  upon 
the  walls  of  a  besieged  place. 

TONNEKRE,  Fr.  that  part  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  or  fire-arm,  wherein 
the  charge  is  deposited. 

TOOKSOWARS,  Ind.  the  vizer’s 
body  of  cavalry. 

T  OOLS,  used  in  war,  aie  of  many 
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denominations  and  uses,  as  laboratory 
tools,  mining  tools,  artificers  tools, 
&c.  which  see. 

TOOP,  Ind.  a  small  wood  or  grove. 

TOOP  e  Walla,  Ind.  a  person  who 
wears  a  hat. 

TOOP  Conna,  Ind.  the  place  where 
the  guns  are  kept. 

■SV/e/Z-TOOTH PD.  See  Shell. 

TOPARCH,  (Toparque,  Fr.)  the 
principal  man  in  a  place. 

TOPARCH Y,  ( Toparchie ,  Fr.)  su- 
perintendance;  command  in  a  dis¬ 
trict. 

TOPASS,  Ind.  This  name  was  ori¬ 
ginally  given  by  the  natives  of  India 
to  a  native  Portuguese  soldier,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  wearing  a  hat.  It  is  now 
generally  used  to  distinguish  all  Euro¬ 
peans.  1 

TOV-beam,  the  same  as  collar  beam ; 
in  building,  a  beam  framed  across  be¬ 
tween  two  principal  rafters. 

TOPEYS,  Fr.  The  cannoniers  be¬ 
longing  to  a  Turkish  army  are  so  called. 

TOPGI -Bachi,  grand  master  of 
the  Turkish  artillery.  This  appoint¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  most  important  si¬ 
tuations  in  the  gift  of  the  Porte.  It  is 
generally  bestowed  upon  a  relation  to 
the  Grand  Signor,  or  upon  a  favour¬ 
ite  to  the  Grand  Visier. 

The  name  is  derived  from  Top, 
which,  in  the  Turkish  language,  signi¬ 
fies  cannon,  and  from  Bach,  which 
means  lord,  chief  or  commandant. 

The  person  next  in  command  to  the 
Topgi-Bachi  is  called  Dukigi-Baclii,  or 
Master  of  the  Topgis,  who  are  both 
cannoneers  and  founders.  The  latter 
are  paid  every  month  by  a  commis¬ 
sary  of  their  own,  whom  they  call 
Kiatib. 

TOPGIS.  sometimes  written  Top- 
cliis.  A  name  generally  used  among 
the  Turks  to  signify  all  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  casting  of  cannon,  and 
who  are  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
guns.  It  is  here  necessary  to  observe, 
that,  on  account  of  the  vast  extent  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  the  Turks  do  not 
attach  much  heavy  ordnance  to  their 
armies,  especially,  when  they  carry- 
on  their  operations  from  one  frontier  to 
another.  This  is  owing  to  the  scarci¬ 
ty  of  draught  horses,  and  to  the  na¬ 
tural  obstacles  of  the  country.  bo 
that  they  seldom  carry  into  the  field 
above  eight  or  twelve-pounders. 

But  when  it  is  their  design  to  form 
any  considerable  siege,  they  load  ca- 
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mels  with  all  the  materials  requisite  fo? 
casting  cannon.  A  certain  number  of 
Topgis  accompany  them,  and  the  in¬ 
stant  the  army-  takes  up  its  quarters 
near  to  the  spot  where  the  attack  is  to 
be  made,  they  set  to  work,  and  make 
pieces  of  ordnance  of  every  species  of 
calibre  or  bore. 

The  Turkish  cannon  is  extremely 
beautiful  and  well  cast.  The  ornamen¬ 
tal  parts  consist  of  plants,  fruits,  &c. 
for  it  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Al¬ 
coran  to  give  the  representation  of  any 
human  figure  upon  fire  arms,  particu¬ 
larly'  upon  pieces  of  ordnance;  the 
Turks  being  taught  to  believe,  that 
God  would  order  the  workman  to  give 
it  life,  or  would  condemn  him  to  eter¬ 
nal  punishment. 

The  Turks  are  very  awkward  in  con¬ 
structing  platforms  for  their  batteries, 
and  are  almost  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
pointing  their  pieces.  From  a  consci- 
ousnessof  their  deficiency  on  this  head, 
they  encourage  Christian  artillerymen 
and  engineers  to  come  amongst  them  ; 
but  until  the  late  war  they  seldom 
viewed  them  but  with  a  jealous  eye, 
and  always  gave  the  preference  to  re- 
negadoes.  General  Koehler,  with  a 
few  British  officers  belonging  to  the 
train,  joined  their  army  in  1801,  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  against  Egypt. 

TOPH,  among  surgeons,  a  kind  of 
swelling  in  the  bones. 

TOPOGRAPH  EK,  a  person  skilled 
in  ground  and  locality,  & c. 

TOPOGRAPHY.  In  military  his¬ 
tory,  a  description  or  draught  of  some 
particular  place,  or  small  tract  of  land, 
as  that  of  a  fortification,  city,  manor 
ortenement,  garden,  house,  castle, fort, 
or  the  like;  such  as  engineers  set  out 
in  their  drawings,  for  the  informations 
of  their  prince  or  general.  Hence  a 
Topographical  Chart — Carte  Topo/ra- 
phique.  Topography  constitutes,  very 
deservedly,  ^principal  branch  of  study 
at  the  Royal  Military  College  or 
School. 

TOPSYTURVY,  upside  down,  or, 
as  our  old  authors  more  properl  v  wrote 
it,  (to  use  Mr.  Tooke’s  words  in  his 
Diversions  of  Purley,  2d  edit,  page 
320)  up  so  down;  bottom  upward. 
It  corresponds  with  the  French  term, 
sorts  dessus  dessous ;  \\  ithout  top  or  bot¬ 
tom  ;  i.  e.  a  situation  of  confusion,  in 
which  you  cannot  discern  the  top  from 
the  bottom,  or  say  which  is  the  top 
and  which  is  the  bottom.  When  a 
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battalion  is  so  aukwardly  managed,  | 
either  through  the  ignorance  of  the  | 
chief  who  gives  the  several  words  of i 
command,  or  through  the  dullness  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  who  are  to  ex¬ 
ecute  them,  that  the  grenadiers  get 
where  the  light  infantry  should  stand, 
and  the  rest  of  the  companies  out  of 
their  proper  fronts  and  positions,  such 
a  battalion  may  be  said  to  be  topsytur¬ 
vy.  There  is  a  sea-phrase  in  familiar 
use  among  the  military;  which  means 
the  same  thing,  viz.  To  capsize,  ren- 
verser.  Chaoirer  quelque  chose.  To 
turn  anything  upside  down,  as  to  cap¬ 
size  a  piece  of  ordnance,  lienee,  figu¬ 
ratively,  to  capsize  a  battalion,  which 
means  the  same  as  to  club  a  battalion. 
See  To  Club. 

TOQUE,  Fr.  a  velvet  cap  with  the 
sides  turned  up,  and  fiat  at  the  top 
The  Cent  buisses,  or  the  King’s  Swiss 
body  guard,  wore  the  toque  during  the 
French  monarchy. 

1  OR,  a  tower,  or  turret. 

TO  RC  HEN  ESS,  (torche-nez,  Fr.)a 
long  stick  with  a  hole  at  the  end  of  it, 
through  which  a  strap  of  leather  may 
be  run  ;  the  two  ends  whereof  being 
tied  together,  serve  to  streighten  close¬ 
ly,  and  tie  up  a  horse’s  nose,  as  long  as 
the  stick  is  stayed  upon  the  halter  or 
snafiie.  This  is  done  to  keep  the  horse 
from  being  unruly  when  lie  is  dressed, 
&c. 

TORCHES,  ( torches ,  Fr.)  in  mili¬ 
tary  matters,  are  lights  used  at  sieges, 
&c.  They  are  generally  made  of  thick 
ropes,  &c. 

Touches  inexlinguibles,  Fr.  par¬ 
ticular  lights  or  torches,  which  are 
made  for  the  use  and  convenience  of 
workmen  at  a  siege,  and  which  are  not 
extinguished  by  winder  rain. 

Torches,  Fr.  in  masonry,  wads  of 
Straw  which  are  used  by  the  workmen 
in  conveying  stones  that  have  been 
dressed,  to  prevent  their  sides  or  edges 
from  being  injured.  Also  wisps  or 
wads  of  straw,  which  women  place 
upon  their  heads,  when  they  carry 
burthens. 

TORCHIERE,  Fr.  a  high  stand 
upon  which  a  chandelier  is  placed,  to 
adorn  and  give  light  in  rooms  of  state. 
M.  Blondel  has  given  some  curious 
drawings  of  this  sort  of  ornament,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
work  entituled  Decoration  des  Edifices. 
Richelet,  and  other  authors  write  the 
word  torchere. 
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TORCH  IS,  Fr.  mud;  clay;  also 
clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  with 
which  the  walls  of  barns,  cottages, 
&c.  are  usually  made. 

TORCULARIS,  with  surgeons,  a 
contrivance  for  stopping  the  flux  of 
blood  in  amputation. 

TORE,  Fr.  See  Torus. 

TOULAQUI,  a  sort  of  priest  in 
Turkey. 

TORMENTUM,  an  instrument  of 
torture,  which  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  when  they  had  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  fidelity  or  honesty  of  a  slave, 
l  he  delinquent  was  tied  to  a  wheel,  by 
his  neck ;  having  his  legs  and  arms 
fastened  on  it  in  the  form  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  cross.  The  wheel  was  then  put 
in  rapid  motion,  and  continued  so, 
until  some  confession  was  extorted 
from  him.  This  punishment  was  con¬ 
fined  to  slaves.  La  Question,  among 
the  French,  was  an  imitation  of  this 
barbarous  practice;  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  that  it  was  extended  to  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  to  answer  the  views  of 
despotism  and  tyranny. 

TORNADO,  a  Portuguese  word, 
which  is  used  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  Africa,  to  express  furious  whirl¬ 
winds  that  are  often  fatal  to  mariners 
and  seamen.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  ge¬ 
nerally,  a  hurricane ;  a  whirlwind. 

TORSE,  Fr.  this  word  means,  lite¬ 
rally,  twisted.  In  architecture,  it  sig¬ 
nifies  a  pillar,  the  body  of  which,  or 
the  part  between  the  base  and  the  capi¬ 
tal,  is  surrounded  with  concave  and 
covex  circular  lines. 

TORSEL.  bee  Tassel. 

TORTILLIS  ou  vermicide,  Fr.  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  a  sort  of  ornament  which  is 
cut  upon  the  embossment  of  stones  in 
rustic  decorations,  and  which  resem¬ 
bles  twisted  or  worm-work  in  cloth. 

TORTOISE.  SeeTESTUDO. 

TORTS,  Fr.  See  Wrongs. 

Avoir  des  Torts  reels  vis-a-vis  de 
quelqiiim,  Fr.  to  be  completely  in  the 
wrong  with  respect  to  another  person ; 
jor  to  have  done  him  some  serious  in¬ 
jury,  without  any  justifiable  cause. 

TORTUE,  Fr.  literally  means  tor¬ 
toise.  It  likewise  signifies  the  testudo, 
a  warlike  machine  which  was  used 
I  among  the  ancients. 

Tortue  d'hommes,  Fr.  a  particular 
■  formation  which  was  formerly  adopted 
:  by  the  besieged,  when  they  made  a  sor- 
!  tie. 
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Tortue  de  tner,  Fr.  a  sort  of  vessel 
which  has  its  deck  raised  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  resembles  the  roof  of 
a  house,  beneath  which  soldiers  and 
passengers  may  conveniently  stand  or 
sit  with  their  baggage  in  bad  wea¬ 
ther. 

TORTURE,  rack,  exquisite  torment 
or  pain;  a  punishment  which  has  been 
frequently  resorted  to  abroad  to  exact 
confessions  of  guilt,  but  is  not  known 
in  Great  Britain. 

TORUS,  in  architecture,  a  large 
round  moulding  used  in  the  bases  of 
columns. 

TOSCAN,  Fr.  See  Tuscan  Order. 

TOSHA  couna,  Ind.  store-room, 
wardrobe. 

TOSTE,  Fr.  a  rowing  bench  in  a 
boat.  It  is  likewise  called  Tosle  de 
Chaloupe. 

TOTALITY,  Fr.  the  whole;  as  La 
iotalite  de  la  cavalerie,  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry. 

TOUCHER,  Fr.  to  touch.  The 
French  say — Toucher  ses  appoint siuens, 
t,o  touch,  or  receive  one’s  pay  or  al¬ 
lowance. 

TOUCH-We,  the  vent  through 
which  the  fire  is  conveyed  to  the  pow- 
derin  thechamberof  agun. 

TOUEUX,  Fr.  small  anchors  used 
for  the  purpose  of  towing  any  thing 
along.  They  are  also  called  ancres  de 
touage,  or  towing  anchors. 

TOUR,  turn.  That  which  is  done 
by  succession. 

Tour  of  duty.  The  tour  of  duty, 
throughout  the  British  army,  is  always 
from  the  eldest  downwards.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  different  heads  of  duty, 
and  the  ranks  in  which  they  respective¬ 
ly  stand. 

1 .  The  King’s  guard. 

2.  The  guards  of  the  roval  family. 

3.  The  commander  in  chief’s  guard. 

4.  Detachments  of  the  army  and 
out-posts. 

5.  General  officer’s  guard. 

6.  The  ordinary  guards  in  camp  and 
garrison. 

7.  Rickets. 

8.  Courts-martial. 

9.  Fatigues,  or  duties  which  are 
done  without  arms. 

_  TOUR  baUimmee,  Fr.  a  small  bas¬ 
tion,  with  subterraneous  passages  un¬ 
der  it,  which  are  bomb  proof,  where 
cannon  is  placed  to  defend  the  pass 
of  a  fortified  place. 
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Tour  a  fen,  Fr.  a  light-house. 

Tour  de  treuil,  Fr.  a  large  wooden 
cylinder,  roll,  or  axle  tree,  which  is 
used  in  machines  for  raising  weights, 
and  is  moved  by  a  wheel,  or  by  levers 
with  a  rope  going  round  it. 

Tours  de  baton,  Fr.  by-profits. 

Tours  mobiles,  Fr.  moveable  tow¬ 
ers.  These  were  made  use  of  in  re¬ 
mote  ages;  and  although  the  invention 
of  them  has  been  attributed  by  some 
to  the  Greeks,  and  by  others  to  the 
Romans,  it  does  not  belong  to  either; 
for  we  read  of  moveable  towers  in  Eze¬ 
kiel.  The  curious  may  derive  much 
information  on  this  head  from  the 
Chevalier  Folard,  in  his  translation  of 
Polybius,  page  336,  tom.  ii.  See 
Moveable  Towers. 

Tours  isolees,  Fr.  detached  towers; 
such  as  are  made  in  forts,  or  stand 
upon  the  coast  to  serve  for  light-houses. 

Tours  tcrribres,  Fr.  large  pieces  of 
wood,  which  are  used  in  mechanical 
operations,  to  convey  or  remove  heavy 
burthens. 

La  TO  UR  BE  menue,  Fr.  the  com¬ 
mon  people;  the  rabble. 

TOURB1LLON,  Fr.  whirlwind; 
vortex.  The  French  likewise  call  a 
water-spout  by  this  name. 

Tourbillon  defeu,  Fr.  See  So- 
u ei l  Montant. 

TOURELLF.,  Fr.  a  turret. 

TOURILLON,  Fr.  a  sort  of  pivot, 
upon  which  the  swipes  of  drawbridges, 
and  other  machines,  turn  ;  also  an  in¬ 
ner  verril  ;  also  a  thick  round  piece  of 
iron  which  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gates  in  coach-houses,  and  at  the  ends 
of  the  axle  trees  of  a  mill  wheel,  to 
make  them  move  more  conveniently, 
and  with  less  friction. 

Tourili.on  du  bras,  Fr.  the  head 
or  top  of  the  arm  where  it  is  joined 
with  the  shoulder  blade. 

TOURET,  Fr.  a  drill  or  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  holes  are  made  in 
metal,  & c. ;  also  the  chain  which  is 
at  the  end  of  (he  cheek  of  a  bitt. 

iOURILLONS.  See  Trunnions. 

TGURMENTE,  Fr.  a  violent 
storm. 

TOURNAMENT,  from  tire  old 
French  word  tournoi,  which  is  derived 
from  tourner,  to  turn.  An  exercise  of 
honour  formerly  practised,  wherein 
princes  and  gentlemen  afforded  speci¬ 
mens  of  their  dexterity  and  courage  in 
public  places,  by  entering  the  lists  and 
7  C 
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encountering  all  opposers.  They  were' 
well  mounted  on  horseback,  clad  in  ar¬ 
mour,  and  accoutred  with  lance  and 
sword  :  first  tilled  at  one  another,  and 
then  drew  their  swords  and  fought 
hand  to  hand. 

These  exercises  being  designed  to 
make  the  persons,  who  practised  them, 
expert  in  the  art  or  war,  and  also  to; 
entertain  the  court,  the  arms  were,  in 
a  great  measure,  rendered  sofarinno-i 
cuous,  that  they  could  not  kill  the  com- ! 
batants.  For  this  purpose,  the  points 
of  the  lances  and  swords  were  broken 
off;  but  notwithstanding  this  precau¬ 
tion,  frequent  mischief  occurred  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  Pope  pro¬ 
hibited  all  sorts  of  tournaments,  under 
pain  of  excommunication. 

Tournaments  had  their  origin  from 
the  ancient  gladiatory  combats,  and 
not  from  the  usage  of  the  northern 
people,  as  is  commonly  believed.  In 
Cicero’s  time,  they  were  called  by  the 
Greek  name,  Anabatis;  because  their 
helmet,  in  a  great  measure,  obstructed 
their  seeing. 

TO  URN  E  d  gauche,  Fr.  a  tool  used 
bv  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  ar¬ 
tisans,  iii  turning  screws,  saws,  &c. 

TOURNEE,  Fr.  a  circuitous  jour¬ 
ney  made  for  the  purpose  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  &e. 

Le  general  fi>  une  TournTe  pour 
examiner  les  avant  posies,  tr.  the  gene¬ 
ral  went  round  to  examine  the  out¬ 
posts. 

TOURNER,  Fr.  to  turn.  In  mili¬ 
tary  matters  it  signifies  to  get  upon 
the”  flank,  or  in  the  rear,  of  any  object 
•you  propose  to  attack. 

Tourner  un  ouvrage,  Fr.  in  forti- 
iication,  to  turn  a  work.  This  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  cutting  off  its  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  main  body  of  the  place, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  gorge. 
Tourner  le  plane,  to  turn  the  flank; 
tourner  I'aile  droite,  on  I'aile  gauche, 
to  turn  the  right  or  left  wing;  tourner 
un  poste,  une  montagne,  to  get  into 
the  rear  of  a  post,  mountain,  &c. 

TOURN EVENT,  Fr.  a  sort  of 
pent-house  or  portal  set  before  a  door 
to  keep  off  the  wind;  also  a  kind  of 
moveable  horse  at  the  top  of  a  chim¬ 
ney,  or  house. 

TO U R N  E V 1 R E,  Fr.  a  large  cable 
w  ith  which  the  anchor  is  weighed. 

TOmiNEViS,  Fr.  the  key  of  a 
screw. 

TOURNIQUET,  Fr.  a  turnstile; 
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it  likewise  signifies  a  swivel,  or  iron 
ring. 

Tou  rn  tqu  et,  Fr.  among  artificers, 
a  species  of  firework  composed  of  two 
fu»6es,  which,  when  set  fire  to,  pro¬ 
duces  the  same  effect  as  the  soleil  tour- 
nant. 

Tourniquet,  (tourniquet,  Fr.)  in 
surgery,  an  instrument  made  of  rollers, 
compresses,  screws,  &c.  for  compress¬ 
ing  any  wounded  part,  so  as  to  stop 
haemorrhages. 

The  common  tourniquet  is  very  sim¬ 
ple,  consisting  only  of  a  roller,  which, 
with  the  help  of  a  small  stick,  serves  to 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood  from  large 
arteries,  in  amputation,  by  forcibly  ty¬ 
ing  up  the  limb.  The  things  required 
in  this  operation  are,  a  roller  of  a 
thumb’s  breadth,  and  of  an  ell  in 
length;  a  small  cylindrical  stick,  a 
conglomerated  bandage,  two  fingers 
thick  and  four  long ;  some  com¬ 
presses  of  a  good  length,  and  about 
three  or  four  fingers’  breadth,  to 
surround  the  legs  and  arms,  and  a 
square  piece  of  strong  paper  or  leather, 
about  four  fingers  wide.  By  the  regu¬ 
lations  published  in  IT 99,  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  management  of  the  sick  in  regi¬ 
mental  hospitals,  every  surgeon,  and 
assistant  surgeon,  is  directed  to  have, 
among  other  surgical  instruments,  a 
certain  number  of  tourniquets;  and 
serjeants,  &c.  are  to  be  taught  the 
method  of  using  them. 

In  May,  17^8,  two  tourniquets  were 
directed  to  be  sent  to  each  regiment, 
the  rest  are  to  be  made  by  the  men  of 
the  regiment ;  and  besides  one  to  each 
person,  who  will  be  taught  the  tise  of 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  have  fourfor  every 
hundred  men. 

l  he  non-commissioned  officers,  band, 
and  drummers,  of  every  regiment,  are 
to  be  taught  the  manner  of  applying  it, 
according  to  instructions  sent  down 
from  the  surgeon -general’s  department. 

Tourniquets  de  fer,  Fr.  swivels; 
such  as  loop  and  swivel,  guard  and 
swivel. 

TOURNOIS,  Fr.  tournament. 
TOURTEAU  goudronne,  Fr.  old 
rope  which  is  untwisted,  steeped  in 
pitch  or  tar,  and  afterwards  left  to  dry. 
It  is  used  in  fosses  and  other  places 
during  a  siege.  The  French  make  the 
tourteau  goudronne  in  the  following 
manner. — Take  12  pounds  of  tar  or 
pitch,  6  ditto  of  tallow  or  grease,  which 
put  to  3  pints  of  linseed  oil,  and  boil 
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the  whole  together.  You  then  take 
old  matches,  or  twisted  pieces  of  rope 
of  any  length  you  want,  and  let  them 
soak  in  the  boiling  liquor.  If  you 
wish  to  prevent  them  from  burning  too 
fast,  add  six  pounds  of  resin  and  two 
of  turpentine. 

TOURTOUSE,  Fr.  a  rope  about  a 
criminal’s  neck. 

TOUT  le  monde  fund,  Fr.  a  French 
word  of  command  at  sea,  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  our  sea-phrase.  Pipe  all 
hands  up  ! 

Tout  le  monde  has,  Fr.  a  French  word 
of  command  at  sea,  which  corresponds 
with,  Pipe  !  all  hands  down. 

Toute  voice,  Fr.  point-blank. 

Tirer  a,  Toute  voice ,  Fr.  to  fire  point- 
blank. 

To  TOW,  (toner,  Fr.)  a  sea-term, 
signifying  to  put  along,  which  is  done 
either  by  fastening  a  cable  or  rope  to 
some  fixed  point  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
or  to  an  anchor  in  the  sea,  and  dragging 
yourself  towards  it  by  straightening  the 
rope  round  a  capstan. 

TOWER,  (tour,  Fr.)  any  high  build¬ 
ing  raised  above  another,  consisting  of 
several  stories,  usually  of  a  round  form, 
though  sometimes  square  or  polygonal : 
a  fortress,  a  citadel.  Towers  are  built 
for  fortresses,  prisons,  &c.  as  the  tower 
of  the  Bastille,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris  July  14th,  1789. 

The  Tower  of  London,  commonly 
called  The  Tower;  a  building  with  five 
small  turrets,  at  different  angles,  above 
it,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Thames.  The  Guards  usually  do  duty 
in  it.  It  is  at  present  garrisoned  by  a 
veteran  battalion. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  not  only  a 
citadel  to  defend  and  command  the  city, 
river,  &c.  but  it  is  also  a  royal  palace, 
where  the  kings  of  England,  with  their 
courts,  have  sometimes  lodged ;  a  royal 
arsenal,  wherein  are  stored  arms  and 
ammunition  for  60,000  soldiers;  a  trea¬ 
sury  for  the  jewels  and  ornaments  of 
the  crown  ;  a  mint  for  coining  monev; 
the  archive,  wherein  are  preserved  all 
the  ancient  records  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  &c.  and  the  chief  prison 
for  state  delinquents.  The  officers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Tower  of  London  con¬ 
sist  of 

per  ann. 

1  constable  and  chief  go-)  , . 

vernorat  -  -  -  \  1000  0  0 

1  lieutenant-governor,  at  700  0  0 


1  deputy-lieutenant,  at  -  365  0  0 

1  major,  at  182  10  O 

1  chaplain,  at  -  -  -  121  13  4 

1  gentleman  porter,  at  -  84  6  8 

1  gentleman  gaoler,  at  -  70  0  0 

1  physician,  at  182  10  0 

1  surgeon,  at  -  -  -  45  12  6 

1  apothecary,  1  yeoman  porter. 

Tower -bastions,  in  fortification,  are 
small  towers  made  in  the  form  of  bas¬ 
tions,  by  M.  Vauban,  in  his  second  and 
third  method;  with  rooms  or  cellars 
underneath  to  place  men  and  guns  in 
them. 

Moveable  Towers,  in  ancient  mili¬ 
tary  history,  were  three  stories  high, 
built  with  large  beams,  each  tower  was 
placed  on  4  wheels,  or  trucks,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  town  covered  with  boiled  lea¬ 
ther,  to  guard  it  from  fire,  and  to  resist 
the  darts;  on  each  story  100  archers 
were  posted.  They  were  pushed  with 
the  force  of  men  to  the  city  wall.  From 
these  the  soldiers,  placed  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  stages,  made  such  vigorous  dis¬ 
charges,  that  none  of  the  garrison  dared 
to  shew  themselves  on  the  rampart. 

TOWN,  any  walled  collection  of 


houses. 

Town  -Adjutant,  an  assistant  to  the 
town-inajor.  See  Adjutant. 

Town -Major,  (major  de  place,  Fr.)  an 
officer  constantly  employed  about  the 
governor  or  officer  commanding  a  gar¬ 
rison,  &c.  He  issues  the  orders  to  the 
troops,  and  reads  the  common  orders  to 
fresh  troops  when  they  arrive.  He  com¬ 
mands  according  to  the  rank  he  had  in 
the  army;  but  if  he  never  had  any  other 
commission  than  that  of  town  or  fort- 
major,  he  is  to  command  as  youngest 
captain. 

Upon  the  Town,  (battant  le  pave,  Fr.) 
This  phrase  is  applied  to  such  persons, 
male  as  well  as  female,  who  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do,  but  to  waste  their  time  in 
strolling  about  a  town,  to  the  great 
shame  and  annoyance  of  rational  so¬ 
ciety. 

Girls  of  the  Town,  a  class  of  unfortu¬ 
nate  women  whom  loss  of  virtue  and  of 
character,  reduces  to  the  horrid  necessity 
of  letting  out  their  persons  for  hire. 
Young  officers  generally  fall  victims  to 
the  arts  and  management  of  these  crea¬ 
tures;  and  nothing  ought  to  be  omitted 
by  those  persons,  whose  example  and 
rank  can  influence,  to  deter  both  officers 
and  soldiers  from  too  easy  and  too  fre¬ 
quent  a  communication  with  girls  of  the 
7'C  2 
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towh.  The  French  call  them  fillet  de 
juie.  In  Prussia,  these  women  were  un¬ 
der  the  most  rigid  observance  of  the  po¬ 
lice;  and  we  are  credibly  informed,  that 
the  strictest  regulations  are  now  in  force 
throughout  France,  particularly  in  Paris, 
to  check  the  dreadful  effects  of  promis¬ 
cuous  copulation  among  the  soldiers  and 
common  women.  No  sue!)  precautions 
are  attended  to  in  this  country ;  not  even 
at  our  sea-ports. 

TRABAND,  a  trusty  brave  soldier 
in  the  Swiss  infantry,  whose  particular 
duty  was  to  guaid  the  colours  and  the 
captain  who  led  them.  He  was  armed 
with  a  sword  and  a  halbert,  the  blade 
of  which  was  shaped  like  a  pertuisun. 
He  generally  wore  the  colonel’s  livery, 
and  was  excused  all  the  duties  of  a  sen¬ 
try.  His  pay  was  eight  deniers  more 
than  the  daily  subsistence  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

TRABE  d'un  ancre,  Fr.  the  beam  or 
staff  of  an  anchor. 

TEABEA,  ( trubee,  Fr.)  a  white  gown 
bordered  with  purple,  and  adorned  with 
clavi  or  trabeasof  scarlet.  See  Kennel/, 
Unm.  Antiq.  page  SIS. 

TRABEATION,  ( trabtaiion,  Fr.)  the 
same  as  entablement  or  entablature ;  this 
word,  according  to  some  writers,  seems 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  Latin  trabs  a 
beam  ;  others  again  derive  it  from  Ira- 
bnlatum,  a  ceiling;  because  the  frieze  is 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  ends  of 
the  joists,  which  bear  upon  the  archi¬ 
trave. 

Vignola  makes  the  trat  cation  or  en¬ 
tablature  a  quarter  of  the  height  of  the 
w  hole  column  in  all  the  orders. 

TRABDUR,  a  species  of  rire-arm  re¬ 
sembling  a  blunderbuss,  with  a  very 
wide  muzzle,  carrying  ten  or  twelve 
small  pistol  balls ;  used  bv  the  Austri¬ 
ans  in  1760.  Warnery  speaks  of  this 
fire-arm,  but  observes,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Prussians  never  perceived  any 
effect  produced  by  it. 

TRACE,  Fr.  This  word  is  used,  by 
the  French,  in  fortification,  as  a  sub¬ 
stantive;  thus,  le  trace  d'un  outrage, 
the  plan  or  drawing  of  a  work. 

TRACER,  Fr.  to  chalk  out;  describe; 
to  trace. 

Tracer  en  grand,  Fr.  in  masonry, 
So  chalk  out  upon  a  wall,  or  upon  a  co¬ 
vering  of  plaster  made  on  purpose,  a 
large  plan  of  some  difficult  design;  or  to 
draw  the  full  dimensions  of  a  column, 
entablature,  or  oi  any  other  piece  of 
architecture. 
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Tracer  en  grand,  Fr.  in  carpentry, 
to  chalk  out  or  draw  upon  a  large  model 
any  assemblage  of  carpentry  work,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  intended  full  propor¬ 
tions. 

Tracer  au  simbleau,  Fr.  to  cbfdk  out 
with  a  tracing  cord  according  to  various 
given  Centers,  upon  a  plan  or  model,  el¬ 
lipses  elliptic  arches,  windings  of  stair¬ 
case-,  curves,  &e.  in  order  to  make  the 
figures  larger,  hereafter,  with  a  com¬ 
pass. 

TRACERET,  Fr.  a  small  instrument 
of  sharp  iron,  with  which  carpenters 
mark  and  point  wood. 

TRACES,  the  harness  by  which 
beasts  of  draught  are  enabled  to  move 
bodies  to  which  they  are  yoked. 

When  horses  are  put  to,  very  parti¬ 
cular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
traces.  They  must  be  even,  and  the  in¬ 
side  traces  should  always  be  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  outside  ones,  in  order 
to  keep  the  horses’  heads  together,  and 
by  throwing  out  their  haunches,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  traces  or  pole  of  the  carriage 
from  galling  them. 

TRAGTRIX,  in  geometry,  a  cuive 
line,  called  also  cnlenaria. 

TRADE,  according  to  Johnson,  oc¬ 
cupation  ;  particular  employment,  whe¬ 
ther  manual  or  mercantile,  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  the  liberal  arts,  or  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  Among  the  French,  the  word 
metier,  which  corresponds  literally  with 
trade,  is  applied  to  arts  and  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  as  metier  de  la  guerre,  the  sci¬ 
ence  or  art  of  war.  With  us,  as  the 
learned  lexicographer  very  justly  states, 
trade  is  not  expressive  of  any  liberal  art, 
science,  or  profession.  It  has  been 
used,  by  some  of  our  best  writers  in  a 
familiar  and  mechanical  sense.  Thus 
Dryden  writes,  speaking  of  the  rude 
Equicolas: 

Hunting  their  sport,  and  plund’ring  was 
their  trade. 

Fight  under  him,  there’s  plunder  to  be 
had. 

A  captain  is  a  very  gainful  trade. 

The  whole  division  that  to  Alars  per¬ 
tains, 

All  trades  of  death,  that  deal  in  steel 

for  naius. 

Trade  is  also  used  to  express,  gene¬ 
rally,  instruments  of  occupation  : 

The  shepherd  bears 

His  house  and  household  goods,  his 
trade  of  war; 

Ills  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur. 

Vri/den. 
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TRAFFICK,  trade  or  commerce;  sale 
or  exchange  of  goods. 

A  TRAFFICKER,  a  trader;  a  person 
who  deals  in  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
goods,  &c.:  as,  a  trafficker  in  army  com¬ 
missions,  &c. 

TRAGULA,  a  javelin,  with  a  bar¬ 
bed  head.  It  was  used  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  the  wound,  occasioned  by 
it,  was  extremely  dangerous.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  Jaculum  amen- 
tatum,  or  a  javelin  fastened  with  some¬ 
thing,  (such  as  a  strap  or  string,)  so 
that  it  might  be  drawn  back  by  the 
thrower. 

TRAGULARII,  soldiers  among  the 
Romans,  who  shot  arrows  out  of  cross¬ 
bows,  or  threw  barbed  javelins. 

TRAHISON,  Fr.  treason. 

Haute  Trahison,  IV.  high  treason. 

Tuer  en  Trahison,  Fr.  to  kill  in  a 
treacherous  manner.- 

TRAIL,  in  gunnery,  the  end  of  a 
travelling  carriage,  opposite  to  the 
wheels,  and  upon  which  the  carriage 
slides  when  unlimbered,  or  upon  the  bat¬ 
tery.  See  Carriages. 

To  Trail,  literally  means  to  draw 
along  the  ground.  In  military  matters 
it  signifies,  to  carry  the  firelock  in  an 
oblique  forward  position,  with  the  butt 
just  above  the  ground.  Hence  Trail 
Anns,  a  word  of  command  for  that 
purpose.  This  practice  is  certainly  un¬ 
necessary  ;  and  we  believe  only  in  use 
amongst  us.  Indeedit  must  be  obvious 
to  common  sense,  that  when  troops  are 
marching  through  a  wood  with  trailed 
arms,  they  must  be  exposed  to  a  variety 
of  accidents;  especially  where  there  is 
underwood. 

TRA1LLE,  Fr.  a  large  flat-bottomed 
boat  to  cross  wide  rivers  in.  It  is  also 
called  pont-volant ;  which  see. 

TRAIN,  (train,  Fr.)  in  a  military 
sense,  all  the  neeessary  apparatus,  im¬ 
plements  of  war,  such  as  cannon,  Ike. 
that  are  required  at  a  siege  or  in  the  field. 

Le  Train  de  Guerre,  Fr.  warfare. 

Train,  Fr.  in  navigation,  a  sort  of 
timber-rafr,  composed  of  several  pieces 
of  wood,  which  are  tied  together,  and 
made  to  float  upon  rivers. 

Train  of  Artillery,  (train  d'artil- 
lerie,  Fr.)  in  a  general  sense,  means  the 
regiment  of  artillery;  it  also  includes 
the  great  guns,  and  other  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance  belonging  to  an  army  in  the  field. 
See  Artillery. 

Train,  ( trainee ,  Fr.)  in  mining,  a 
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line  of  gunpowder  laid  to  give  fire  to  a 
quantity  thereof,  which  has  been  lodged 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  earth, 
works,  building,  &c. 

Train,  is  also  used  to  denote  the  at¬ 
tendants  of  a  prince  or  general,  upon 
many  occasions. 

T  R.ws-bands,  or  trained-bands,  a 
name  formerly  given  to  the  militia  of 
England. 

Field-TnAi’s.  See  Artillery. 

TFogore-TRAiN,  a  body  of  men  who 
formerly  belonged  to  the  ordnance,  but 
have  since  been  made  a  sort  of  regular 
corps,  divided  into  troops,  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  quarter-master  general’s  de¬ 
partment. 

TRAINE,  Fr.  a  term  among  French 
sailors  and  soldiers  at  sea,  signifying  a 
thin  rope,  or  rather  packthread,  to  which 
they  tie  their  linen;  leaving  it  to  float 
or  be  dragged  through  the  waves  until  it 
is  clean. 

Traine,  Fr.  This  word  is  used  va¬ 
riously  by  the  French,  in  conjunction 
with  other  words,  viz. 

Traine -malheur,  Fr.  a  miserable 
wretch. 

Traine -potence,  Fr.  a  villain;  a  gal¬ 
lows-looking  fellow. 

TRAiNE-rapiere,  Fr.  a  bully;  a  hec¬ 
toring  fellow. 

TRAINE AU,  Fr.  See  Dray. 

TRAlNEAUX,  Fr.  several  pieces  of 
wood  made  in  the  form  of  a  large  sledge, 
upon  which  pieces  of  ordnance  and 
stores,  &c.  are  conveyed  to  the  rampart, 
and  brough  t  from  one  place  to  another. 

TRAINEE,  Fr.  a  train,  a  certain 
length,  or  space,  which  is  filled  with  gun¬ 
powder,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire 
to  some  particular  spot  or  place. 

TRAINERera  pl&tre,  Fr.  in  architec¬ 
ture,  to  make  a  cornice,  or  any  other 
moulding  with  a  wooden  bore,  which  is 
cut  according  to  the  profile  that  may  be 
wanted  ;  and  then  drawn  repeatedly  up 
and  down,  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
profile,  which  is  covered  with  very  fine 
clear  plaster,  until  the  cornice  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  thorough  consistency,  and  taken 
the  form  that  is  wanted. 

TRAINEURS,  Fr.  stragglers,  men 
who  on  a  marching  behind,  and  thereby 
occasion  a  loose  and  unconnected  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  line  of  march.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  rear  guard  to  pick  up  all 
stragglers,  and  to  report  them  to  head¬ 
quarters. 

Traixeur  d'cpee ,  Fr.  a  parasite;  a 
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man  who  has  never  done  a  day’s  duty, 
but  wears  a  sword  and  looks  big. 

TRAIT,  Fr.  a  word  used  among  stone¬ 
cutters.  The  French  say  la  science  du 
trait,  or  the  art  of  cutting  or  dressing 
stones;  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
art  that  teaches  how  to  cut  and  dress 
stones,  so  that  they  answer  the  effect 
proposed,  by  being  fixed  in  an  arch, 
hanging  staircase,  &c.  M.  Frazier,  the 
French  engineer,  has  written  very  ably 
upon  this  science  in  a  work  entituled, 
Sur  la  Coupe  des  Pierres. 

Trait  dc  buis,  Fr.  the  rows  of  box- 
tree  which  are  laid  in  gardens  for  orna¬ 
ment.  These  rows  are  cut  every  year  in 
order  to  shew  the  different  figures  in 
which  they  were  originally  drawn. 

Trait,  Fr.  in  a  general  sense,  any 
line  drawn  to  form  a  figure  of  whatso¬ 
ever  description. 

Trait  corrompu,  Fr.  a  line  which  is 
simply  drawn  by  the  hand  without  the 
aid  of  a  compass,  differing  from  the  re- 
'gular  figures  of  geometry. 

Trait  quarre ,  Fr.  a  line,  which  inter¬ 
secting  another  perpendicularly,  and  at 
right  angles,  makes  the  angles  square. 

Trait  biais,  Fr.  a  line  which  inclines 
upon  another,  or  is  drawn  diagonally  in 
a  figure. 

Cheval  de  Trait,  Fr.  draught  horse. 
The  French  also  say  cheval  de  charette,  a 
cart  or  wagon  horse. 

TRAITe,  Fr.  a  treaty. 

Trait£  public,  Fr.  an  act,  or  treaty 
which  is  made  for  the  public,  or  nation 
at  large. 

TRAITEMENT,  Fr.  allowance  or 
pay;  as,  traitement  de  cinq  shillings  par 
jour,  an  allowance  of  five  shillings  per 
diem. 

TRAITOR,  0 trailre ,  Fr.)  a  betrayer 
of  his  king  and  country;  one  who  is 
guilty  of  high  treason.  Tacitus  says, 
It  was  usual  among  the  ancient  Ger¬ 
mans  to  tie  traitors  and  deserters  to 
trees,  and  to  let  them  die  suspended 
from  them. 

TRAITS,  Fr.  drag-ropes,  See.  used 
in  the  artillery. 

This  word  is  generally  used  by  the 
French,  to  signify  all  sorts  of  arrows, 
darts,  javelins,  &c.  that  are  cast  out  of 
bows,  or  thrown  from  the  hand. 

TR AJ ET.  See  Ferry. 

TRAME,  Fr.  a  plot. 

Trame  de  la  vie,  Fr.  the  thread  of 
life. 

TRAMER,  Fr.  to  plot;  to  enter  in¬ 
to  a  conspiracy. 
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TRAMMEL,  an  iron  moving  in¬ 
strument  in  chinmies,  upon  which  a 
pot  is  hung  over  the  fire. 

Trammel,  a  machine  for  teaching 
a  horse  to  amble. 

TRAMM  ELLED.  A  horse  is  said  to 
be  trammelled  that  has  blazes,  or  white 
marks,  upon  the  fore  and  hind  feet  on 
one  side;  as  the  far  foot  before  and 
behind. 

Cross  Trammelled  horse,  one  that 
has  white  marks  on  two  of  his  feet  that 
stand  crosswise,  like  St.  Andrew’scross; 
as  in  the  far  fore  foot  and  the  near 
hind  foot;  or  in  the  near  foot  before, 
and  the  far  foot  behind. 

TRAMONTAINE,  Fr.  the  north 
wind  in  the  Mediterranean  is  so  term¬ 
ed  by  the  French.  It  is  so  called,  be¬ 
cause  it  blows  beyond  the  hills  that  are 
near  Rome  and  Florence.  The  French 
say  figuratively,  perdre  la  tramontaine, 
to  be  at  a  loss. 

Une  epee  a  deux  T RAN C HANS,  Fr . 
a  two-edged  sword. 

TRANCHANT,  Fr.  cutting. 

Coulcurs  TRANCHANT  ES,  Fr. 
glaring  colours. 

TRANCIlkE,  Fr.  See  Trench. 

Tranchee  double,  Fr.  a  double 
trench,  one  side  of  which  serves  as  a 
traverse  to  the  other;  by  which  means 
they  are  mutually  covered  from  a  re¬ 
verse  or  enfilade  firing. 

Tranchee  a  crochet,  Fr.  abending 
trench,  or  one  in  the  shape  of  a  hook. 
This  species  of  trench  is  found  where 
the  line  turns,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
places  of  arms,  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
cavaliers. 

Tranchee  directe,  Fr.  a  trench 
which  is  carried,  or  run  out  in  a  strait 
forward  direction,  and  which  serves  to 
shut  up  any  spot  whence  you  might 
be  enfiladed. 

Tranches  tournante,  Fr.  a  trench 
which  is  carried  round  a  work,  that  is 
or  may  be  attacked.  Of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  the  glacis,  or  the  head  of  the 
trench. 

Tranchee,  (retours de  la,)  Fr.  See 
Retours. 

Tranchee,  Fr.  in  architecture,  an 
opening  which  is  made  in  the  ground, 
dug  deep  and  square,  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  building;  or  carried  length¬ 
ways,  in  order  to  place  leaden  or  iron 
pipes,  or  for  the  purpose  ot  planting 
trees. 

Tranchee  de  mur,  Fr.  a  long 
opening  which  is  made  in  a  wall  for 
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the  purpose  of  receiving  partition  posts 
or  laths.  It  also  signifies  a  notch  or 
jag  in  a  line  or  chain  of  stone,  on  the 
outside  of  a  wall,  in  order  to  enclose 
in  it  the  iron  brace  of  the  head-beam 
of  a  door,  and  then  cover  it  with  plas¬ 
ter. 

Depots  de  la  Tranche e,  Fr.  places 
where  tools  and  materials  necessary 
for  a  siege  are  collected  together  and 
lodged. 

TRANCHE  ES,  Fr.  gripes;  as  gripes 
in  horses. 

'1 RANCHEFILE,  the  cross-chain 
of  a  bridle  that  runs  along  the  bitt- 
mouth  from  one  branch  to  the  other. 

TRANCHE-7«m/tag-«e,  Fr.  a  hector, 
a  bully,  a  swaggering  coward. 

TRANSFERS,  soldiers  taken  out  of 
one  troop,  or  company,  and  placed  in 
another,  are  so  called. 

When  a  man  is  transferred  from  one 
troop  to  another,  his  own  horse  is  to  go 
with  him  (unless  it  be  of  a  different 
colour  from  those  of  which  the  troop 
into  which  he  goes  is  composed)  but 
not  his  arms,  nor  any  of  his  accoutre¬ 
ments,  excepting  his  belts;  and  if  the 
troop  receiving  such  man,  finds  out 
that  he  has  not  been  transferred  with 
his  own  horse,  the  commanding  officer 
of  it  must  immediately  make  his  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
regiment.  The  transfers  are  to  be  en¬ 
tered  in  the  general,  and  troop,  or 
company  registers,  as  soon  as  they 
take  place,  so  that  no  mistake  may 
arise  from  delay. 

Whenever  a  troop  receives  a  man  as 
a  non-commissioned  officer,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  the  troop  that  transfers, 
if  it  does  not  receive  a  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  in  return,  must  receive  a 
man  from  the  troop,  on  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  transfer,  it  falls  to  give  a 
man  to  the  said  troop  ;  and  a  troop  so 
giving  a  man,  must  set  apart  its  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  officers’  ser¬ 
vants,  and  four  men,  including  its 
lance  corporals,  if  it  has  any;  out  of 
theremainder,  theother  captain  chuses. 

It  ought  to  be  generally  observed, 
that  the  most  convenient  period  at 
which  transfers  should  be  made,  is  the 
24-th  day  of  each  month. 

TRAN'SFIXED,  an  ancient  term 
used  to  express  the  state  of  being  de¬ 
sperately  wounded  by  some  pointed  in¬ 
strument,  as  being  run  through  by  a 
spear,  javelin,  or  bayonet,  &c. 


TRANSFUGE,  Fr.  from  the  Latin 
transfuga,  a  turn-coat,  a  deserter,  a 
runaway,  one  who  abandons  his  party, 
in  time  of  war,  and  goes  over  to  the 
enemy.  It  also  signifies,  generally, 
any  person  that  is  guilty  of  tergiversa¬ 
tion  in  private  or  public'life.  A  "French 
author  has  made  the  following  distinc¬ 
tion  between  un  transfuge  et  un  deser- 
teur,  which  terms  have  been  consider¬ 
ed  as  synonimous.  A  man  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  transfuge,  or  turn¬ 
coat,  although  he  should  not  go  over 
to  the  enemy  of  the  party  which  he 
abandons.  When  the  well-known 
Count  de  Saint-Germain  left  France, 
and  sought  military  employment  under 
the  King  of  Denmark,  he  was  most 
unquestionably  a  transfuge,  or  deserter, 
from  his  country;  and  when  he  again 
suddenly  returned  to  France,  on  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  Den¬ 
mark,  and  became  minister  of  the  war 
department,  he  was  equally  looked  up¬ 
on  in  the  same  light.  For  it  is  a  known 
truth,  that  to  quit,  abruptly,  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  any  state  or  king,  bv  which  an 
individual  lias  been  paid,  for  the  direct 
purpose  of  fighting  under  the  banners 
of  his  adversary,  not  only  implies  de¬ 
sertion,  but  justifies  the  imputation  of 
treachery  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
that  is  a  man’s  country,  where  he  has 
been  well  received,  and  to  which  he 
has  pledged  his  life  and  talents.  There 
are  certainly  shades  of  difference  in  the 
manner,  and  in  the  motive,  of  quitting 
one  party  for  another. 

The  celebrated  Eugene  of  Savov,  for 
instance,  may  be  considered  as  a  trans¬ 
fuge,  but  certainly  with  less  reproach 
or  disgrace  than  must  be  attached  to 
Saint  Germain  ;  since  the  latter  quitted 
France  from  peevishness,  and  unjustifi¬ 
able  disgust;  whereas  Prince  Eugene 
(who  had  never  received  any  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  French  army,  but  was,  on 
the  contrary,  rejected,  with  disdain, 
by  Louis  the  XIV  th,  when  he  applied 
(or  service)  was  graciously  received  by 
the  Emperor  of  Germany",  and  remain¬ 
ed  attached  to  Austria,  which  became 
his  country,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  There  were  instances  of  both 
kinds,  during  our  contest  with  the  ali¬ 
enated  colonies  of  America,  which 
might  be  brought  in  illustration  of  this 
article.  The  French  say  proverbially, 
on  hail  les  transfuges  plus  que  les  en- 
ncmis  meme,  one  lutes  a  transfuge,  or 
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a  turn-coat,  more  than  the  enemies 
themselves. 

TRANSMUTATION,  in  geometry, 
tire  reducing,  or  changing,  one  body 
into  another  of  the  same  solidity,  but 
of  a  different  figure;  as  a  triangle  into 
a  square;  a  pyramid  into  a  parallelo- 
piped,  Ike. 

TRANSOMS,  in  artillery,  pieces  of 
wood  which  join  the  cheeks  of  gun- 
carriages;  there  is  but  one  in  a  truck- 
carriage,  placed  under  the  trunnion- 
holes  ;  and  four  in  a  wheel-carriage,  the 
trail,  the  centre,  the  bed,  and  the 
breast  transoms. 

T  R  A  N  S  O  M  -p  late.; ,  with  hooks. 
There  is  one  on  each  side  of  the  side- 
pieces,  against  each  end  of  the  tran¬ 
som,  the  bed-transom  excepted,  fasten¬ 
ed  by  two  transom-bolts. 

Transom  -bolt,  with  bars.  They 
serve  to  tie  the  side-pieces  to  the  tran¬ 
som. 

Transom,  in  building,  a  piece  that 
is  framed  cross  a  double  window-light. 

TRANSPIRATION,  Fr.  this  word 
is  used  b\  the  French  in  hydraulics,  to 
signify  the  oozing  of  water  through  the 
pores  of  the  earth.  It  often  happens, 
in  digging  a  canal  through  sandy 
ground,  (hat  the  transpirations,  or 
oozings,  are  so  plentiful  as  not  to  leave 
water  enough  for  the  intended  purposes 
of- navigation.  This  occurred  at  New- 
Brisack,  when  a  canal  was  dug  in  or¬ 
der  to  convey  materials  for  its  fortifica¬ 
tions.  The  waters  having  been  let  in,  the 
whole  body  was  absorbed  in  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours.  This  evil,  or  in¬ 
convenience,  can,  however,  be  reme¬ 
died  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  vo¬ 
lume  of  Belidor’s  Architecture  tlydrau- 
lique.  ■ 

TRANSPORT,  ( vaisseau  de  trans¬ 
port,  Fr.)  a  vessel  in  which  soldiers  are 
conveyed  on  the  sea. 

Tra  NspoRT-Soflrrf.  See  Office. 

TRANSPORTATION,  the  act  of 
banishing,  or  sending  away,  a  criminal 
into  another  country. 

This  punishment,  in  England,  is  ap¬ 
propriated,  by  different  statutes,  to  va¬ 
rious  offences;  in  some  capital  felonies 
a  pardon  is  sometimes  granted,  under 
the  great  seal,  upon  condition  that  the 
offender  shall  transport  himself  to  any 
place  beyond  the  seas,  for  such  term 
of  life,  or  years,  as  shall  be  specified  in 
such  condition  of  transportation. 

Persons  found  at  large  in  this  king- 
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dom,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
limited  for  transportation,  are  adjudg¬ 
ed  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

Persons  convicted  were  formerly' 
transported  to  America,  but  they  are 
now  sent  to  Botany  Bay  ;  persons,  how¬ 
ever,  subject  to  this  punishment,  may 
either  be  confined  to  hard  labour  on 
board  the  hulks  at  Woolwich,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  &c.  or  in  some  of  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  houses  which  are  appropriated  to 
the  punishment  of  less  atrocious  offen¬ 
ders. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  Botany 
Bay  has,  of  late  years,  increased  so 
much,  that  regular  regiments  are  sent 
from  Europe  to  do  garrison  duty  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

TRANSPORTER,  Fr.  to  transfer, 
to  remove,  to  change  the  situation  of 
any  thing. 

Transporter  Its  files  el  les  rang; 
d'un  balaillon  dans  les  evolutions ,  I  r. 
to  change  files  or  ranks  in  military  evo¬ 
lutions.  To  countermarch  any  given 
number  of  men  so  as  to  place  the  right 
where  the  left  stood,  and  make  the 
front  rank  take  the  ground  that  was 
occupied  by  the  rear,  with  a  different 
aspect.  See  Counterm  arch. 

When  the  countermarch  is  effected 
on  the  centre,  or  by  a  central  conver¬ 
sion,  the  French  use  the  phrase,  faire 
le  vioulinet,  from  the  similarity  of 
movement  round  a  central  point ;  mou- 
linet  signifying  capstan,  turnstile,  &c. 

TRANSPOSER  les  files  d'un  batail- 
lon  dans  les  evolutions,  Fr.  to  change 
the  relative  position  of  files  in  a  batta¬ 
lion,  that  is,  to  countermarch  the  whole 
so  as  to  make  the  natural  front  stand 
where  the  rear  did,  and  to  place  those 
on  the  left  that  originally  stood  on  the 
right. 

TRANSVERSE,  going  across  from 
the  right  to  the  left. 

TRAP.  See  Ambush,  Strata¬ 
gem,  &  c. 

TRA  PE,  Fr.  a  falling  door. 

TRA  PEZ  E,  Fr.  See  Tr  ap  e  zi  u  m  . 

TRAPEZIUM,  a  quadrilateral,  or 
square  figure,  whose  four  sides  and 
angles  are  unequal,  and  no  sides  are 
parallel. 

TRAPEZOID,  Qrapezoide,  Fr.)  a 
figure  in  geometry,  which  is  tonned  by 
ihe  circumvolution  of  a  trapezium,  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  cylinder  is  by 
that  of  a  parallelogram. 
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TRAPPINGS.  See  Housings. 

TRATTES,  Fr.  the  several  beams 
and  long  pieces  of  wood  which  support 
the  body  of  a  windmill. 

^TRAVADE,  Fr.  a  whirlwind;  a  vi¬ 
olent  squall  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning. 

TRAVAILLER,  Fr.  to  work.  In 
mechanics,  to  warp,  to  open,  &c.  The 
trench  say,  Ce  bois  travaille,  this  wood 
warps;  Ce  mur  travaille,  this  wall  gives 
way,  &c. 

Travailler  a  la  jourtiee,  Fr.  to 
work  by  the  day;  a  la  piece,  by  the 
piece;  a  la  tache,  by  the  great ;  en  bloc 
et  en  tache,  by  the  great,  by  the  lump. 

Travailler  a  la  toise,  Fr.  to 
work  by  the  toise.  Works  in  fortifi¬ 
cation  are  generally  done  by  this  mea¬ 
sure. 

Travailler  par  epaulees,  Fr.  to 
execute  a  work  with  intervals  of  la¬ 
bour. 

Travailler  also  signifies,  in  a 
familiar  sense,  to  work  upon  the  feel¬ 
ings,  or  understanding,  of  a  person,  so 
as  to  impose  upon  him. 

Travailler  les esprit s  des  soldats, 
Fr.  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the 
soldiery;  to  excite  them  to  insurrec¬ 
tion. 

Travailler  un  pays,  Fr.  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  a  country  by  working  up¬ 
on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants;  to 
excite  them  to  support  any  particular- 
cause. 

Grand  TRA  VA1LLEUR,  Fr.  a  per¬ 
son  who  gives  up  his  whole  time  to 
business. 

1 RAVAILLEURS,  Fr.  literally, 
workmen.  In  military  matters,  pio¬ 
neers  and  soldiers  employed  in  fatigue 
duties,  or  in  digging  trenches,  &c. 

Travailleurs  t)  la  tranchee,  Fr. 
a  detachment  consisting  of  a  given 
number  of  men  from  each  battalion, 
which  is  employed  in  the  trenches. 
The  soldiers  who  are  sent  upon  this 
duty  have  only  spades  and  pick  axes, 
and  the  officers  who  command  them 
wear  their  swords. 

TRA  V  A  ISON,  Fr.  entablature. 

TRAVAUX  militaires,  Fr.  See 
Military  Works. 

Travaux  avances,  Fr.  advanced 
works,  or  outworks.  The  sa  me  as  pieces 
dctachees,  or  dehors.  See  Dehors. 

TRAVEE,  Fr.  a  bay  of  joists;  a 
scaffold. 

Tr a v£k  de  baluslres,  Fr.  a  balu¬ 


strade,  or  row  of  rails  between  two  pil¬ 
lars*  or  pedestals. 

TraveE  de  comble,  Fr.  a  bay  of 
joists  belonging  to  a  roof. 

Travee  de  grille,  Fr.  a  row  of  irdh 
bars  between  two  pilasters. 

Travee  de  pout,  Fr.  that  part  of 
the  floor  of  a  wooden  bridge  which  is 
between  two  rows  of  piles,  or  butties- 
80s 

TRAVELLING forge.  SeeFoRGE. 

TRAVERS,  Fr.  a  rope  which  is 
used  to  fasten  cannon  on  their  carria¬ 
ges,  &c.  and  which  serves  for  various 
other  purposes. 

TRAVERSE,  in  fortification,  is  a 
parapet  made  across  the  covert-way, 
opposite  to  the  salient  angles  of  the 
works,  near  the  place  of  arms,  to  pre¬ 
vent  being  enfiladed.  Traverses  are 
18  feet  thick,  and  as  high  as  the  ridge 
of  the  glacis.  There  are  also  traverses 
made  by  caponiers  ;  but  then  they  are 
called  tambours. 

To  Traverse  A  gun,  or  mortar,  to 
bring  her  about  to  right  or  left  with 
hand-spikes,  till  she  is  pointed  exact 
to  the  object. 

ToTraverse,  in  joinery,  signifies 
to  plane  a  board,  or  the  like,  across 
the  grain. 

Traverse,  in  horsemanship.  A 
horse  is  said  to  traverse  vvhen  he  cuts 
his  tread  crosswise,  throwing  hiscroupe 
to  one  side,  and  his  head  to  another. 

Traverse  tile.  See  Tile 

Traverse  co?itre  un  commande- 
ment,  Fr.  an  elevation,  made  of  earth, 
in  a  bastion,  either  on  a  curtain,  or  on 
any  other  work  of  a  fortified  place,  tor 
the  purpose  of  protecting  it  against  the 
enfilading  fire  of  an  enemy,  from  some 
commanding  spot. 

Traverse  d'altaque,  Fr.  See 
Pi.  aces  dlarmes. 

Traverse  de  tranchee,  Fr.  When 
an  engineer,  either  through  oversight, 
or  even  through  necessity,  has  exposed 
himself  to  the  enfilade  of  an  enemy’s 
cannon,  he  leaves  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  field  terre-pleine  in  the  boyau 
of  the  trench,  in  order  to  conceal  from 
the  besieged  the  operations  in  that 
quarter.  This  is  called  traverse  de 
tranchee. 

Traverse  dans  le  fosse,  Fr.  a  sort 
of  trench  which  the  besiegers  make 
across  a  dry  ditch,  in  front  of  the 
point  of  a  bastion,  to  pass  the  miner 
and  those  that  are  ordered  to  assist  or 
7  D 
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protect  him.  This  ditch  is  always 
lined  with  two  para|>ets  on  the  side 
from  which  the  besieged  fire,  and  it  is 
made  proof  against  fire-works. 

Traverse  da  chemin  convert,  Fr. 
a  body  of  earth,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  a  parapet,  which  takes  up 
the  whole  width  of  the  covert-way, 
and  which  separates  the  branch,  or 
side,  from  the  place  of  arms,  or  from 
the  salient  angle  that  is  in  front  of  the 
half-moon. 

Traverse,  Traversier,  Fr.  a 
cross  piece  of  timber. 

Traverse,  Fr.  a  cross  iron  bar; 
also  a  short  cut,  a  cross-way. 

Ckeval  Traverse,  Fr.  a  thick, 
broad-set,  well-trussed,  short-made, 
horse. 

Homme  Travers^,  Fr.  a  broad- 
shouldered,  broad  chested  man. 

TRAVERSliE,  Fr.  passage;  short 
trip  by  sea. 

TRAVERSER,  Fr.  to  cross,  to  mar, 
to  render  abortive.  Traverser  les  en- 
treprises  d'un  autre ,  to  counteract  the 
undertakings  of  another. 

TRAVERSIER,  Fr.  a  passage  boat, 
which  has  only  one  mast,  although  it 
frequently  carries  three  sails,  and  is 
sometimes  rowred.  In  the  Levant  it  is 
called  tartaue.  It  likewise  means  a 
wind  that  blows  into  port;  also  a  pon¬ 
toon. 

Perche  Traversier,  Fr.  a  cross¬ 
pole. 

TRAVERSIN,  Fr.  a  bolster,  such 
as  is  used  in  beds;  also  a  cross-beam, 
or  piece  of  timber,  in  a  ship. 

TRAVERSINES,  Fr.  pieces  of  lim¬ 
ber  which  are  laid  across  a  dam,  or 
sluice,  and  lie  square-ways  upon  the 
lougrines,  (which  see)  and  which  con¬ 
stitute  a  part  of  the  grating  that  is  laid 
as  a  foundation  in  the  assemblage  of 
the  boards  of  a  sluice;  the  other  pieces, 
which  lie  cross-ways,  are  also  called 
iraversine  j. 

TRAVERSING,  in  fencing,  is  the 
change  of  ground  made  by  moving  to 
right  or  left  round  the  circle  ot  de¬ 
fence. 

Travers  in  cr-ptoes,  in  gun-carri¬ 
ages,  are  two  thin  iron  plates,  nailed 
on  the  hind  part  of  a  truck  carriage  of 
guns,  where  the  hand-spike  is  used  to 
traverse  the  gun. 

Traversing  platform,  a  method 
of  mounting  guus,  introduced  about 
twenty  years  since,  for  the  defence  of 
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the  coast,  and  generally  for  all  sea  bat¬ 
teries,  as  affording  greater  facility  of 
traversingthe  gun,  so  as  to  follow,  with¬ 
out  loss  of  lime,  any  quick  moving  ob¬ 
ject  on  the  water.  In  this  system,  the 
gun  is  mounted  on  a  common  garrison 
carriage;  but  instead  of  this  carriage  be¬ 
ing  placed  and  working  on  a  fixed  plat¬ 
form,  as  formerly,  it  works  and  recoils 
on  a  moveable  platform ;  or,  as  it  may 
be  more  properly  termed,  a  rail-way, 
moving  round  a  centre  in  its  front,  on 
rollers,  the  axes  of  which  produced 
would  intersect  in  this  centre  of  mo¬ 
tion;  so  that  this  platform,  with  the  car¬ 
riage  and  gun  upon  it,  may  be  traversed 
with  considerable  ease  in  any  direction. 
The  length  of  the  skids,  or  rail  way, 
on  which  the  upper  carriage  recoils,  is 
sixteen  feet,  and  the  hinder  part  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  front,  so 
that  by  running  up  hill  the  recoil  is 
reduced,  and  the  facility  of  running 
the  gun  out  again  much  increased. 

Another  advantage  of  the  traversing 
platform  is,  that  it  raises  the  gun  so 
that  it  may  be  fired  over  a  parapet 
without  embrasures,  which  gives  at 
ouce  more  security  to  the  artillerymen, 
more  scope  for  the  fire  of  the  gun,  and 
greater  strength  and  solidity  to  the  pa- 
raj>et. 

Mr.  Congreve,  the  inventor  of  the 
rockets,  has  brought  forward  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  traversing  plat¬ 
form,  by  which  the  upper carriageisdis- 
pensed  with;  the  necessary  height  for 
firing  over  the  parapet  being  given  by 
the  lower  carriage,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  platform  itself.  In  this  construc¬ 
tion,  the  gun  recoils  on  trucks  which 
work  upon  its  trunnions,  and  which 
are  allowed  to  turn  as  the  gun  runs 
out, .but  are  palied  by  a  strong  catch 
concealed  in  the  trunnion,  which  pre¬ 
vents  their  turning  when  the  gun  re¬ 
coils;  the  elevation  being  regulated 
by  a  small  cast  iron  cradle  also  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  trunnions.  This  construc¬ 
tion  not  only  very  much  reduces  the 
expense  of  the  traversing  platform, 
by  saving  the  upper  carriage,  but  gives 
mqph  greater  ease  in  working  the  gun; 
for  by  palling  the  trucks  the  recoil  is 
diminished,  and  by  getting  rid  of  the 
weight  of  the  upper  carriage  the  men 
have  little  more  to  move  than  the  gun, 
in»tead  of  having  in  addition  to  it  a 
heavy  carriage  also  to  run  out.  There 
is  aiao  a  very  important  advantage  at- 
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tending  this  improvement,  namely,  the 
reduction  pf  vulnerable  space  for  the 
enemy’s  shot  to  strike;  for  not  only 
is  the  length  of  the  skids,  or  platform, 
itself  reduced,  but  all  the  surface  of 
the  upper  carriage  is  entirely  done 
away  with,' at  the  same  time  that  by 
the  diminution  of  the  general  weight, 
it  is  evident  that  it  requires  less  labour 
to  traverse  the  platform,  as  well  as  to 
fight  the  gun.  This  system  of  mount¬ 
ing  guns,  by  putting  the  trucks  upon 
the  trunnions,  and  placing  those  trucks 
immediately  on  the  skids  of  the  traver¬ 
sing  platform,  has  been  offered  by 
Mr.  Congreve  as  being  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  arming  of  the  Martello 
Towers,  which  have  been  deemed  too 
small  for  the  number  of  guns  originally 
intended,  namely,  one  long  gun  and 
two  short  ones.  The  diameter  of  the 
interior  of  the  top  of  these  towers  is 
twenty-six  feet;  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Congreve  that  his  method  of  put¬ 
ting  the  trucks  upon  the  trunnions  of 
the  gun  brings  the  gun  so  near  to  the 
skids  of  the  platform  that  a  platform 
so  constructed  might  be  laid  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  parapet  of  a  mar¬ 
tello  tower,  without  exposing  more  or 
even  so  much  surface  as  at  present, 
where  the  platform  is  kept  within  the 
parapet;  for  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
would  be  no  higher  in  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  On  this  principle  therefore 
Mr.  Congreve  proposed  to  take  four 
feet  all  round  the  tower  for  the  ends 
of  his  platform  to  work  upon,  which 
would  at  once  virtually  make  a  tower 
of  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter  equal  to 
one  of  thirty-four  feet;  that  is  to  say, 
it  actually  gives  the  area  of  a  circle  of 
thirty-four  feet  diameter  for  the  guns 
to  work  in,  instead  of  one  of  only 
twenty-six  feet;  and  thus  would  afford 
abundant  area  for  the  three  guns  ori¬ 
ginally  intended.  But  this  is  not  ail ; 
for  by  this  plan  there  is  actually  less  of 
the  space  in  the  area  within  the  para¬ 
pet  occupied  by  the  three  improved 
traversing  platforms  than  by  one  on 
the  old  construction :  the  latter  com¬ 
pletely  occupies  a  space  of  sixteen  feet 
in  length  by  five  in  breadth;  whereas 
all  the  skids  of  Mr.  Congreve’s  three 
platforms  are  above  the  men's  heads, 
so  that  they  may  pass  freely  to  and  fro 
in  all  directions  under  them,  having 
every  where  six  feet  six  inches  head¬ 
way;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  these 
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platforms  that  takes  up  any  of  the 
space  of  the  area,  except  two  perpen" 
dicular  legs  of  tight  inches  square  to 
earh  platform,  on  which  the  rear  of 
the  platforms  is  supported.  To  these 
advantages  are  to  be  added  the  greater 
facility,  as  above  explained,  of  work¬ 
ing  the  gun,  and  also  that  the  muzzle 
is  by  these  means  thrown  forward  be¬ 
yond  the  parapet,  which  gives  a  pow¬ 
er  of  greater  depression,  and  prevents 
the  possibility  of  accident  to  the  pa¬ 
rapet  from  the  explosion  of  the  gun 
when  depressed. 

There  is  another  most  important 
improvement  in  the  practice  of  fortifi¬ 
cation,  which  Mr.  Congreve’s  traver¬ 
sing  platform  has  given  rise  to,  and 
which  was  first  matured  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  Captain  Lefebureof  the  Engi¬ 
neers.  and  brought  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  that  corps  upwards  of  two  years 
since:  it  is  the  inversion  of  the  embra¬ 
sures  of  casemated  defences,  that  is 
to  say,  the  presenting  of  the  small  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  embrasure  to  the  enemy 
instead  of  the  large  one.  Thus,  in  an 
embrasure  of  this  description,  which 
Mr.  Congreve  has  constructed,  he  can 
fight  a  twenty-four  pounder  through 
an  aperture  only  one  foot  six  inches 
wide,  and  one  foot  ten  inches  high, 
preserving  all  the  thickness,  of  mason¬ 
ry  entire  and  allowing  the  piece  a  field 
or  scope  of  thirty  degrees  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  power  of  elevation  and  depres¬ 
sion;  to  obtain  all  which  on  the  com¬ 
mon  principle,  requires  an  exterior 
aperture  of  six  feet  high  and  six  feet 
wide.  Now  the  whole  of  this  depends 
on  the  extraordinary  compactness  of 
the  platform,  and  its  piece  of  ordnance, 
as  mounted  by  putting  trucks  on  the 
trunnions  ofthe  gun,  or  on  the  trunnion 
bolt  of  the  carronade,  and  to  the  great¬ 
ly  increased  facility  of  working  either, 
especially  the  latter,  which  the  trucks 
afford:  for  by  these  means,  the  gun  or 
carronnade,  instead  of  being  obliged, 
as  in  the  common  mode,  to  be  worked 
in  the  body  of  the  casemate,  is  here 
actually  worked  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  itself  so  that  in  the  carronade 
as  well  as  in  the  gun,  the  muzzle  is  ac¬ 
tually  protruded  through  the  embra¬ 
sure  and  is  fired  in  free  space:  whence 
result  all  the  following  important  com¬ 
parative  advantages. 

The  common  embrasure  acts  as 
a  widely  extended  funnel  to  lead  the 
ID  2 
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treasurer  of  the  ordnance  is  at  the  Tower, 
where  all  payments  are  made  for  that 
service.  He  has  a  chief  clerk,  with  sub¬ 
ordinate  assistants  under  him.  This  of¬ 
fice,  like  that  of  the  surveyor-general, 
communicates  with  the  board  in  Pall- 
Mall. 

TRECIIETOR, )  one  who  betrays  a 

TRECHEUR,  5  place,  or  body  of 
men.  An  obsolete  word. 

TREE  of  a  saddle,  the  wooden  part 
of  a  saddle  which  is  covered  with  leather. 
The  French  say,  fust  de  sel/e. 

TREEKS,  the  iron  hoops  about  a 
cart. 

TREFLE,  Fr.  trefoil ;  a  term  used 
in  mining,  from  the  similarity  of  the 
figure  to  trefoil.  The  simple  trefle  has 
only  two  lodgments;  the  double  trefle 
four;  and  the  triple  one  six. 

TREILLAGE,  Fr.  any  assemblage 
of  wood  which  is  laid  cross-ways.  Of 
which  description  are  the  palisadoes, 
&c.  in  gardens. 

TREILLIS,  Fr.  the  method  that  is 
used  in  copying  plans,  &c.  It  consists 
of  a  certain  arrangement  of  straight 
lines,  which  being  measured  at  equal 
distances  from  one  another,  and  crossed 
from  right  to  left,  represents  a  quantity 
of  small  equal  squares.  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  or  disposition  of  lines,  is  used  by 
painters,  engravers,  and  engineers,  in 
taking  accurate  copies  of  plans,  &c. 
and  is  called  by  the  French  treillis. 

TREILLISSER,  Fr.  to  trellis,  to  fur¬ 
nish  with  a  trellis. 

TRELLIS,  (treille,  Fr.)  an  assem¬ 
blage  or  setting  together  of  wooden  or 
iron  bars,  which  cross  one  another  in  a 
straight  line,  or  slopingly;  the  use  of  it 
being  chiefly  for  wall-fruit  trees,  or  to 
surmount  low  walls,  in  order  that  run¬ 
ning  sprigs,  &c.  may  grow  along  them. 

Wire  Trellis,  a  trellis  made  of  iron 
wire. 

TItEMEAU,  Fr.  an  ancient  term  in 
fortification.  See  Mortar. 

TRE?vIIE,  Fr.  a  mill-hopper. 

TREMION,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a  piece 
of  timber  which  supports  the  mill-hopper. 
Trcmion  also  signifies  the  wooden  bar 
which  serves  to  support  the  dossel  of  a 
chimney. 

TREMPE,  Fr.  the  temper  of  a  wea¬ 
pon  ;  also  the  disposition  or  composition 
of  the  mind ;  as  esprit  d’une  bonne  ou 
tnauvaise  trempe,  a  good  or  bad  disposi¬ 
tion  :  also  corps  d’une  bonne  trempe,  a 
robust  body. 

TREMFER,  Fr.  literally  to  soak, 
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to  drench ;  tremper  dans  une  conspira¬ 
tion,  to  be  concerned  in  a  conspiracy. 

TRENCHANT,  Fr.  sharp  or  cutting. 

TRENCHER,  the  same  as  tampion. 
Trenchers  are  sometimes  made  of  green 
wood,  when  the  ball  is  hot.  See  Tam¬ 
pion. 

TRENCHES,  in  a  siege,  am  ditches 
made  by  the  besiegers,  that  they  may 
approach  more  securely  to  the  place  at¬ 
tacked  ;  on  which  account  they  are  also 
called  lines  of  approach.  The  tail  of 
the  trench  is  the  place  where  it  was 
begun,  and  its  head  is  the  place  where 
it  ends. 

Trenches  are  also  made  to  guard  an 
encampment. 

The  trenches  are  usually  opened  or 
begun  in  the  night-time,  sometimes 
within  musquet-shot,  and  sometimes 
within  half  or  whole  cannon-shot  of 
the  place ;  generally  about  800  toises. 
They  are  carried  on  in  winding  lines, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  works,  so  as  not 
to  be  in  view  of  the  enemy,  nor  ex¬ 
posed  to  his  shot. 

The  workmen,  employed  in  the 
trenches,  are  always  supported  by  a 
number  of  troops  to  defend  them  against 
the  sallies  of  the  besieged.  The  pio¬ 
neers,  and  other  workmen,  sometimes 
work  on  their  knees,  and  are  usually 
covered  with  mantlets  or  saucissons; 
and  the  troops  who  support  them  lie 
flat  on  their  faces,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
enemy's  shot.  On  the  angles,  or  sides 
of  the  trench,  there  are  lodgments,  or 
epaulements,  in  form  of  traverses,  the 
better  to  binder  the  sallies  of  the  gar¬ 
rison,  and  to  favour  the  advancement 
of  the  trenches,  and  to  sustain  the 
workmen. 

The  platforms  for  the  batteries  are 
made  behind  the  trenches;  the  first  at 
a  good  distance,  to  be  used  only  against 
the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  As  the  ap¬ 
proaches  advance,  the  batteries  are 
brought  nearer,  to  ruin  the  defences  of 
the  place,  and  dismount  the  artillery  of 
the  besieged.  The  breach-batteries  are 
made  when  the  trenches  are  advanced 
near  the  covert-way. 

If  there  are  two  attacks,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion,  or  boyaus,  between  the  two,  with 
places  of  arms  at  convenient  distances. 
The  trenches  are  6  or  7  teet  high  with 
the  parapet,  which  is  5  feet  thick,  with 
banquettes  for  the  soldiers  to  mount 
upon. 

The  approaches  at  a  siege  are  gene- 
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rally  carried  on  upon  the  capitals  of  the 
works  attacked ;  because  the  capitals 
produced  are,  of  all  other  situations  in 
the  front  of  a  work,  the  least  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  either  the  cannon  or  mus- 
quetry ;  and  are  the  least  in  the  line 
of  fire  between  the  besieged  and  be¬ 
sieger’s  batteries.  But  if,  from  parti¬ 
cular  circumstances,  these  or  other  ad¬ 
vantages  do  not  attend  the  approaches 
upon  the  capitals,  they  are  by  uo  means 
to  be  preferred  to  other  positions. 

The  trenches  of  communication,  or 
zig-zags,  are  3  feet  deep,  10  feet  wide 
at  bottom,  and  13  feet  at  top,  having  a 
berm  of  one  foot,  beyond  which  the 
earth  is  thrown  to  form  a  parapet. 

The  parallels,  or  places  of  arms  of 
the  trenches,  are  3  feet  deep,  12  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  and  17  or  18  feet  wide 
at  top,  having  a  banquette  of  about 
3  feet  wide,  with  a  slope  of  nearly  as 
much. 

On  the  first  night  of  opening  the 
trenches,  the  greatest  exertions  are  made 
to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy’s  igno¬ 
rance  as  to  the  side  of  attack ;  and  they 
are  generally  carried  on  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  the  first  parallel,  and  even  some¬ 
times  to  the  completion  of  that  work. 
The  workmen  set  out  on  this  duty,  each 
with  a  fascine  of  6  feet,  a  pick-axe 
and  a  shovel;  and  the  fascines  being 
laid  so  as  to  lap  one  foot  over  each 
other,  leave  5  feet  of  trench  for  each 
man  to  dig. 

The  usual  method  of  directing  the 
trenches  or  zig-zags,  is'by  observing  du¬ 
ring  the  day,  some  near  object  in  a  line 
with  the  salient  parts  of  the  work,  and 
which  may  serve  as  a  direction  in  the 
night  ;  or  if  the  night  be  not  very  dark, 
the  angles  of  the  works  may  be  seen 
above  the  horizon;  but  as  both  these 
methods  are  subject  to  uncertainty, 
the  following  is  proposed  to  answer 
every  case: — Having  laid  down  the  plan 
of  attack,  the  exact  positions  of  the 
flanked  angles  of  the  works  of  the  front 
attacked,  and  particularly  of  those  most 
extended  to  the  right  and  left;  mark 
on  the  plan  the  point  of  commence¬ 
ment  for  the  first  portions  of  zig-zag, 
the  point  where  it  crosses  the  capital, 
and  the  point  to  which  it  extends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  capital:  this  last 
point  will  be  the  commencement  of  the 
second  branch  :  then  mark  off"  the  point 
where  this  branch  crosses  the  capital, 
and  its  extent  on  the  other  side;  and 
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this  will  give  the  commencement  of  the 
third  branch ;  and  so  on  for  the  others. 
Thus  provided  with  a  plan  ready 
marked  off,  it  will  be  very  easy,  even 
in  the  darkest  night,  to  lay  down  the 
points  where  the  zig-zags  are  to  cross 
the  capital,  and  the  points  to  which  they 
are  to  be  produced  beyond  them. — The 
first  parallel  is  generally  run  about  600 
yards  from  the  place,  and  of  such  extent 
as  to  embrace  the  prolongation  of  the 
faces  of  all  the  works  which  fire  upon 
the  trenches;  and  each  end  has  a  return 
of  about  30  or  40  yards. 

The  second  parallel  is  constructed 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  of  the 
same  extent  as  the  first,  at  the  distance 
of  about  300  yards  from  the  salient 
angles  of  the  covert-way.—' This  pa¬ 
rallel  is  usually  formed  of  gabions ; 
each  workman  carrying  a  gabion,  a 
fascine,  a  shovel,  and  a  pick-axe. — After 
this  the  trenches  are  usually  carried  on 
by  sap. 

The  half  parallels  are  about  140  or 
150  yards  from  the  covert-way,  and 
extend  sufficiently  on  each  side  to  em¬ 
brace  the  prolongation  of  the  branches 
of  the  covert-way. 

The  third  parallel  must  not  be  nearer 
than  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  or  it  will 
mask  the  ricochet  batteries.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  made  rather  wider  than  the  other 
parallels. 

Cavaliers  of  the  trenches  must  not 
be  nearer  than  28  yards  from  the  co¬ 
vert-way,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  be 
annoyed  by  hand-grenades. 

Returns  of  a  Trench,  are  the  elbows 
and  turnings,  which  form  the  lines  of 
approach,  and  are  made,  as  near  as  can 
be,  parallel  to  the  place,  to  prevent  their 
being  enfiladed. 

To  mount  the  Trenches,  is  to  mount 
guard  in  the  trenches,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  done  in  the  night. 

To  relieve  the  Trenches,  is  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  guard  of  the  trenches. 

To  scour  the  Trenches,  is  to  make 
a  vigorous  sally  upon  the  guard  of  the 
trenches,  force  them  to  give  way,  and 
quit  their  ground,  drive  away  the  work¬ 
men,  break  down  the  parapet,  fill  up 
the  trench,  and  nail  the  cannon. 

Counter-! renches,  are  trenches  made 
against  the  besiegers;  which  consequent¬ 
ly  have  their  parapet  turned  against  the 
enemy’s  approaches,  and  are  enfiladed 
from  several  parts  of  the  place,  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  render  them  useless. to  the  ene* 
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my,  if  they  should  chance  to  become 
masters  of  them;  but  they  should  not 
be  enfiladed,  or  commanded  by  any 
height  in  the  enemy’s  possession. 

To  open  the  Trenches,  is  to  break 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
approaches  to  a  besieged  place. 

TRENCH-wiasfer,  a  terra  formerly  used 
in  the  British  array  to 'signify  engineer. 

TRENT  E-six  rnois,  Fr.  thiity-six 
months.  A  sea  phrase.  By  this  terra 
was  understood  among  the  French  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution,  un  engage,  a  person 
who  hired  himself  for  that  period  to 
another,  on  condition  that  the  latter 
defrayed  his  passage  to  the  East  Indies; 
after  the  expiration  of  which  term,  the 
former  was  at  liberty  to  settle  in  that 
country. 

TREPAN,  Fr.  an  instrument  which 
is  used  to  find  out  the  quality  of  any 
ground  into  which  beams  or  stakes  are 
to  be  driven ;  also  an  instrument  used 
in  surgery. 

This  instrument  likewise  serves  to 
give  air  in  the  gallery  of  a  mine,  and 
ils  necessity  is  discovered  by  means  of  a 
lighted  candle,  when  it  ceases  to  blaze. 

TREPANDRION,  in  surgery,  an 
instrument  used  to  cut  out  a  small 
bone. 

TR&PANER  une  mine,  Fr.  to  let 
fresh  air  into  a  mine. 

TREPIGNER,  to  clatter;  in  horse¬ 
manship  it  is  used  to  describe  the  action 
of  a  horse  who  beats  the  dust  with  his 
fore  feet  in  managing,  without  em¬ 
bracing  the  volt;  who  makes  his  mo¬ 
tions  and  time  short  and  near  the 
round,  without  being  put  upon  his 
aunches.  This  defect  is  usually  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  weakness  in  the  shoul¬ 
ders. 

TRESOR,  Fr.  the  military  chest. 

TRESORIER,  Fr.  paymaster;  there 
were  formerly  on  the  French  military 
establishment  two  classes  of  paymas-  j 
ters,  viz.  tresoriers  de  l' ordinaire,  and  1 
trisoriers  de  C extraordinaire,  paymas¬ 
ters,  or  treasurers  for  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  service,  and  ditto  for  the 
extraordinary.  The  latter  were  ac¬ 
countable  to  government  for  a  just  dis¬ 
tribution  of  stores  and  provisions,  and 
gave  in  their  estimates  and  vouchers  to 
the  comptroller  general’s  office  in  Pa¬ 
ris.  These  were  formerly  called  clercs 
du  tresor  ou  payeurs,  clerks  attached 
to  the  military  chest,  or  paymasters. 
They  were  partly  the  same  as  our  pay- 
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masters  and  commissaries-gencral  on 

service. 

During  the  monarchy  in  France  there 
were  several  treasurers,  or  paymasters 
general  in  ordinary,  belonging  to  the 
army,  who  had  their  several  depart¬ 
ments,  viz. 

Tresoriers  de  la  gendarmerie  et 
des  troupes  de  la  Maisoti  du  roi,  Fr. 
treasurers,  or  paymasters  attached  to 
the  gens  d’armes  and  the  king’s  house¬ 
hold. 

Tresoriers  de  C extraordinaire  de 
guerre,  Fr.  treasurers,  or  paymasters 
of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army. 

Tresoriers  des  marechaussees  de 
France,  Fr.  treasurers,  or  paymasters 
of  the  marshalsey,  or  armed  police  of 
France. 

Tresoriers  payeurs  des  troupes, 
Fr.  treasurers,  or  paymasters  general 
of  the  forces. 

Tresoriers  des  gratifications,  Fr. 
treasurers,  or  paymasters  of  compensa¬ 
tions,  gratuities,  &c. 

Tresoriers  de  la  private  de  t hotel, 
Fr.  treasurers,  or  paymasters  of  the  pro¬ 
vost-marshal’s  department  at  the  hotel, 
or  town-hall  in  Paris. 

TeTuESORiER  general  de  V ar tille- 
rie,  Fr.  the  treasurer,  or  paymaster 
general  of  the  artillery. 

Lc  Tresor  ier  general  des  fortifi¬ 
cations,  Fr.  the  treasurer,  or  paymas¬ 
ter-general  of  fortifications. 

All  these  treasurers,  or  paymasters 
were  subject  to  their  several  comptrol¬ 
lers  of  accounts,  and  their  issues,  &c. 
were  audited  accordingly.  There  were 
likewise  provincial,  orsubordinate  pay¬ 
masters  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the 
army.  T  hey  were  appointed  by  the 
treasurers,  or  paymasters-general,  and 
resided  in  the  different  departments 
and  general  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

These  appointments  fell,  of  course,  at 
the  revolution,  and  they  have  since 
been  replaced  by  a  more  simple  and 
economical  consolidation.  The  artil¬ 
lery  has  still  its  separate  treasurer,  or 
paymaster.  The  district  paymasters, 
v. ho  have  been  established  in  Great 
Britain,  See.  during  the  present  war, 
seem  manifestly  to  have  taken  their 
origin  from  the  old  French  arrange¬ 
ment. 

TRESSELS,  pieces  of  wood  used  to 
support  any  thing. 

1  REVE,  Fr.  See  Truce. 

Treve  duseigneur,  Fr.  a  particular 
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Liw,  or  injunction  that  was  passed  un¬ 
der  Henry  II.  king  of  France,  in  the 
year  104!,  by  which  all  duels  and  pri¬ 
vate  combats  were  forbidden  from 
Wednesday  night  until  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  following.  President  Re¬ 
liant  remarks,  that  this  was  all  which 
could,  in  those  days,  be  effected  by 
roval  authority  and  interference,  to 
prevent  men  from  killing  one  ano¬ 
ther. 

TREVET,  any  thing  that  stands 
upon  three  legs;  an  iron  instrument  to 
set  a  pot,  or  saucepan  on  over  the  tire. 
It  is  likewise  used  in  field  ovens. 

TREU1L,  Fr.  a  roll ;  an  axle-tree, 
&c. 

TRIAIRES,  Fr.  SeeTRiARii. 
TRIAL,  test;  examination;  expe¬ 
riment.  It  is  in  the  power  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  dismiss  an  officer  from  the  re¬ 
gular,  militia,  or  volunteer  service, 
without  any  species  of  investigation  or 
trial. 

Trial  by  jury,  an  investigation  of 
matters  of  tact,  before  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  impannelled  upon  cases  of 
a  criminal,  or  civil  nature.  The  trial 
by  jury  is  the  pride  of  English  justice, 
and  the  bulwark  of  English  liberty. 
No  British  subject  can,  in  fact,  be  legal¬ 
ly  condemned  except  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  composed  of  nis  own  coun¬ 
trymen.  Such  is  the  glorious  boast  of 
this  envied  land ;  and  no  power  on 
earth  should  make  the  slightest  en¬ 
croachment  upon  it.  Englishmen  have 
been  cradled  in  this  darling  privilege, 
and  if  ever  they  yield  it  they  ought  to 
be  degraded  like  other  nations. 

TRIANGLE,  ( triangle ,  Fr.)  the 
triangle  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
simple  of  all  figures.  It  is  composed 
of  three  lines  and  three  angles,  and  is 
either  plain  or  spherical. 

Triangle,  Fr.  a  carpenter’s  in¬ 
strument,  consisting  of  two  rules  as¬ 
sembled  at  right  angles,  with  which  a 
square  line  is  drawn. 

A  plain  Triangle  is  one  that  is 
contained  under  three  right  lines. 

A  spherical  Triangle  is  a  triangle 
that  is  contained  under  three  archesof 
a  great  circle  or  sphere. 

A  right  angled  Triangle  is  one 
which  has  one  right  angle. 

Art  acute  angled  Triangle  is  one 
that  has  all  its  angles  acute. 

An  obtuse  angled  Triangle  is  that 
which  has  one  obtuse  angle. 
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An  oblique  angled  Triancle  is  a 
triangle  that  is  not  right  angled. 

An  equilateral  Triangle  is  one 
whose  sides  are  all  aqual. 

An  isosceles  Tkiangle,  )  a  tri- 

An  equilegged  Tit  i  an g  le,  \  angle 
that  has  only  two  legs,  or  sides, 
equal. 

A  scalenus  Triangle,  one  that  has 
not  two  sides  equal. 

SiniilarTK  i  angles  are  such  as  have 
all  their  three  angles  respectively  equal 
to  one  another. 

Triangles,  a  small  triangular 
piece  of  metal,  which  is  used  in  mili¬ 
tary  bands,  emitting  a  sharp  reverbe¬ 
rating  sound  in  concord  with  tiie  rest 
of  the  music. 

Tr  i  a  n g  l  es  likewise  mean  a  wTood- 
en  instrument  consisting  of  three  poles 
which  are  fastened  at  top  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  may  spread  at  bot¬ 
tom  in  a  triangular  form,  and  by  means 
of  spikes  affixed  to  each  pole,  remain 
firm  in  the  earth.  An  iron  bar,  breast 
high,  goes  across  one  side  of  the  tri¬ 
angle.  The  triangles  are  used  in  some 
regiments  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting' 
military  punishments. 

Triangular  compasses,  compas¬ 
ses  that  have  threelegs,  or  feet,  with 
which  any  triangle  may  be  taken  orf 
at  once. 

Triangular  quadrant,  a  sector 
with  a  loose  piece  to  make  it  an  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle,  which  has  the  calendar 
graduated  on  it,  with  the  sun’s  plaqe, 
declination,  &c.  used  in  dialling,  navi¬ 
gation,  surveying,  &c. 

TRIANON,  Fr.  a  generical  French 
term  signifying  any  pavilion  that  stands 
in  a  park,  and  is  unconnected  with  the 
castle,  or  main  building.  Of  this  de¬ 
scription  was  the  late  French  Queen’s 
Petit  Trianon  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Versailles. 

TRIARII,  soldiers  so  called  among 
the  Romans.  According  to  Rennet  the 
Triarii  were  commonly  Veterans,  or 
hardy  old  soldiers,  of  long  experience 
and  approved  valour.  They  had  their 
name  from  their  position,  being  mar¬ 
shalled  in  the  third  place,  as  the  main 
strength  and  hopes  of  their  party. 
They  were  armed  with  a  pike,  a  shield, 
a  helmet,  and  a  cuirass.  They  are 
sometimes  called  Pilarii,  from  their 
weapon  the  pila.  See  Kennel's  Roman 
Ant.  p.  190.  They  were  likewise  stiled 
Tiertiarii.  A  certain  uuffiber  of  these 
1  E 
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veterans  was  always  distributed  in  each 
cohort. 

Polybius,  in  his  6th  book,  classes 
the  Roman  troops  under  four  different 
heads:  the  first  he  calls  Pilali,  or  the¬ 
lites,  light  armed  men,  selected  from 
the  lower  order  of  the  people,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  composed  of  the  youngest  men 
in  the  army.  The  second  class  con¬ 
sisted  of  pikemen,  Hastati,  were  more 
advanced  in  age,  and  had  more  expe¬ 
rience.  The  third  class,  called  Prin- 
cipes,  were  still  older,  and  more  war¬ 
like  than  the  second. 

The  fourth  class  consisted  of  the 
oldest,  most  experienced,  and  bravest 
soldiers.  These  were  always  posted  in 
the  third  rank,  as  a  reserve,  to  support 
the  others  in  case  they  gave  way. 
Hence,  their  appellation  of  triarii,  or 
tierliarii ;  and  hence,  the  Roman  pro¬ 
verb,  ad  triarium  ventum  esf,  signify¬ 
ing  thereby,  that  the  last  efforts  were 
being  made.  The  triarii  were  likewise 
named  post  signarti,  from  being  posted 
in  the  rear  of  the  princeps,  who  carried 
the  standard  in  a  legion. 

TRIBADE,  Fr.  a  woman  that  has 
an  unnatural  attachment  to  one  of  her 
own  sex ;  being  the  counterpart  of  a 
similar  detestable  Crime  among  men; 
and  both  defeating  thegreatendsof  out- 
creation.  This  creature,  though  sus¬ 
pected  to  exist  in  these  islands,  is  not 
so  generally  known  as  she  is  upon 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  especially  in 
France. 

TRIBUNAL  castrensis.  Among 
the  ancient  Romans  the  tribunal  cas- 
trensis,  or  camp-tribunal,  was  made  of 
turf.  The  curulean  chair  was  placed 
upon  this  elevation,  and  the  Roman 
general  notonly  dispensed  justice,  but 
also  harangued  the  soldiers  occasion¬ 
ally  from  it. 

TRIBUNATE,  ( tribunal ,  Fr.)  the 
office  of  tribune. 

TRIBUNE,  (/ ribun ,  Pr.)  a  title 
which  was  originally  given  to  certain 
Roman  magistrates,  who  were  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  specific  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  the  rights  of  the  tribes,  or  mass 
of  the  people,  in  opposition  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  encroachments  of  the  consuls  and 
the  senate ;  on  which  account,  they 
were  stiled  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
les  tribuns  du  peuple.  The  number, 
at  first,  was  limited  to  two;  but  they 
were  sub'equently  augmented  to  ten. 
There  were  likewise  military  tribunes, 
tribuni  mililares. 
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TRIBUNI  terarii,  paymasters-ge- 
neral  belonging  to  the  military  esta¬ 
blishment  of  ancient  Rome.  These 
persons  were  selected  on  account  of 
their  great  wealth  and  known  probity. 

TRIBUNUS  celerum,  the  chief,  or 
commandant  of  a  body  of  men  which 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  select¬ 
ed  from  his  own  body-guard.  The  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  composed  it,  were  call¬ 
ed  ccleres ,  swift-footed.  According  to 
the  Dicliontiaire  des  Dicux ,  they  were 
very  wealthy,  of  high  birth,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  bodily  and  mental 
qualifications. 

TRICK(£R.  SeeTRiGGER. 

TRICOISSES,  Fr.  pincers  used  by 
farriers. 

TRICOLOR,  Fr.  three  coloured; 
hence  the  tricolor-cockade,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  French  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  revolution.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  sky-blue,  pink,  anti  white,  and 
was  emblematical  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  kingdom,  via.  nobility,  clergy, 
and  peasantry.  The  armies  still  wear 
the  tricolor,  although  the  first  order, 
or  what  is  generally  called  the  nobility, 
was  abolished  on  the  1  Oth  of  August, 
1792.  But  it  has  been  restored  by 
Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the  French. 

TRICOT,  Fr.  a  cudgel. 

TRIDENT,  with  mathematicians, 
is  used  for  a  kind  of  parabola,  by  which 
Des  Cartes  constructed  equations  of  six 
dimensions. 

Trident,  any  three  forked  instru¬ 
ment,  particularly  the  three  forked 
mace,  which  neptune  is  feigned  by  the 
poets  to  have  wielded. 

To  hold  the  Trident  of  the  seas, 
a  familiar  word,  among  the  British,  to 
express  their  dominion  at  sea. 

TR1EGE,  Fr.  a  strong,  lusty  able- 
bodied  horse.  From  the  Spanish  ca- 
ratio  de  triego,  a  lusty  horse  which  the 
Spaniards  feed  with  wheat  for  service. 

TRIEULE  d'un  puil,  the  round 
beam  about  which  the  rope  of  a  well- 
turns. 

TRIER,  Fr.  to  pick  and  chuse.: 
Hence,  trier  les  plus  beaux  soldats,  to 
pick  out  the  finest  soldiers.  Triage  is 
used  as  the  substantive,  signifying  the- 
act  of  picking  and  chusing. 

To  TRIG  a  wheel,  ( enrayer ,  Fr.)  to 
put  in  the  necessary  spokes,  &c. 

TRIGAUDEIt,  Fr.  to  shuffle;  to 
play  fast  and  loose. 

TRIGAUDERIE,  Fr.  shuffling; 
playing  fast  and  loose. 
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TRIGGER,  an  iron  hook  which  is 
used  to  trig,  or  stay  a  wheel  ;  also  a 
catch,  which  being  pulled,  disengages 
the  cock  of  a  gun-lock,  that  it  may 
strike  fire. 

Hair  Trigger,  ( detente  a  chevenx, 
Fr.)  the  hair  trigger  is  generally  used 
for  rifles,  when  there  is  a  great  nicety 
required  for  shooting.  The  difference 
between  a  hair  trigger  and  a  common 
trigger  is  this: — the  hair  trigger,  when 
set,  lets  off  the  cock  by  the  slightest 
touch;  whereas  the  common  trigger 
requires  a  considerable  degree  of  force, 
and  consequently  is  longer  in  its  ope¬ 
ration. 

To  pull  a  Trigger,  to  fight  a  duel. 

TRIGLIPHS,  ( '1riglyph.es ,  Fr.)  in 
architecture,  certain  triple  gutters,  fur¬ 
rows,  or  trenches  graven  along  co¬ 
lumns,  or  pillars.  A-sort  of  ornament 
repeated  at  equal  intervals  in  the  Do 
ric  frieze;  or  they  are  a  kind  of  steps 
(in  the  Doric  frieze)  between  the  me¬ 
topes.  The  ordinary  proportion  of 
these  trigliphs  isone  module  in  breadth, 
and  one  and  a  half  in  height.  Vignola 
makes  the  pillars,  in  the  intercolumni- 
ations  of  porticos,  five  modules  broad  ; 
but  M.  Le  Clerc  accommodates  the 
proportion  of  the  trigliphs  to  that  of 
the  intercolumniations.  When  the 
trigliphs  and  the  metopes  follow  each 
other  regularly,  the  columns  must  only 
stand  one  by  one;  excepting  those  of 
the  inner  angles,  which  ought  always 
to  be  accompanied  with  two  others,  one 
on  each  side ;  from  which  the  rest  of  the 
columns  may  be  placed  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  other;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  these  two  columns, 
which  accompany  that  of  the  angle, 
are  not  less  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  solidity  of  the  building,  than  of 
the  regularity  of  the  intercolumnia¬ 
tions. 

TRIGON,  a  triangle;  hence, 

TRIGONOMETRY,  (trigonometric, 
Fr.)  the  art  of  measuring  triangles,  or  of 
calculating  the  sides  of  any  triangle 
sought.  This  is  either  plain,  or  spherical. 

TRILATERAL,  having  three  sides. 

TRILLION,  in  arithmetic,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  a  billion  of  billions. 

To  TRIM,  in  carpentry,  to  fit  one 
piece  into  another;  hence,  to  trim  m  a 
piece.  Figuratively,  to  change  sides  or 
politics  for  one’s  own  interest;  to  fluc¬ 
tuate  between  two  parties. 

TRIMESTRE,  Fr.  a  period  of  three 
months. 
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TRIMMERS,  in  architecture,  piece8 
of  timber  that  are  framed  at  right  angles 
to  the  joints,  against  the  ways  for  chim- 
nies  and  well-holes  for  stairs ;  figu¬ 
ratively,  persons  who  change  sides  or 
politics  from  motives  of  interest. 

Thine  dimension,  or  three-fold  di¬ 
mensions,  what  includes  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  The  trine  dimension  is 
peculiar  to  bodies  or  solids. 

TRINGLE,  in  architecture,  a  name 
common  to  several  little  square  members 
or  ornaments,  as  reglets,  listels,  and 
platbands.  It  is  more  particularly  used 
for  a  little  member  fixed  exactly  over 
every  triglyph,  under  the  platband  of 
the  architrave;  whence  hang  down  the 
guttte,  or  pendent  drops. 

Tringle,  Fr.  a  curtain  rod;  also  a 
lath  that  reaches  from  one  bed-post  to 
another;  likewise  a  long  and  narrow 
wooden  rule. 

TRINGLER,  Fr.  to  draw  a  strait 
line  upon  wood  by  means  of  a  stretched 
piece  of  packthread,  or  cord,  which  is 
chalked.  Belidor  uses  the  words  Trin- 
gler,  Singler  and  Cingler  as  syno- 
nimous. 

TRINOME,  Fr.  a  word  used  among 
the  French,  in  algebra,  to  express  any 
quantity  which  is  produced  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  three  numbers  or  quantities 
that  are  incommensurable. 

TRINOMIAL,  or  Trinomial  root , 
in  mathematics,  is  a  root  consisting  of 
three  parts,  connected  together  by  the 
signs  -}-  or — ,  as  x  +  y  +  z,  or  x  —  y 
—  z. 

TRINQUET,  Fr.  a  word  used  in  the 
Levant  to  signify  the  mizen  or  foremast 
of  a  ship.  It  also  signifies  generally  the 
foremast  and  sail. 

TRINQUETTE,  Fr.  a  sail  used  on 
board  the  ships  in  the  Levant,  which  is 
of  a  triangular  shape. 

TRIOMPHE,  Fr.  See  Triumph. 

Arc  de  Triomphe,  Fr.  a  triumphal 
arch. 

TRIPARTITE,  being  of  three  parts, 
or  three  parties  being  concerned:  hence 
tripartite  alliance. 

L’Histoire Tripartite, Fr.an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  history  of  Eusebius,  Socra¬ 
tes,  and  Sozomeneus. 

TRIPARTITION,  a  division  by  three ; 
or  the  taking  the  third  part. 

TRIPASTE,  Fr.  a  machine  which 
consists  of  three  pul  lies,  and  is  used  in 
raising  heavy  weights. 

Raison  TRIPLE  E,  Fr.  among  ma- 
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thematicians,  the  agreement  or  corre¬ 
spondence  which  is  between  cubes. 

TRIPOT,  Fr.  a  tennis  court. 

Chevalier  de  Tumor,  Fr.  a  sharper. 

TRIQUE,  Fr.  a  large  cudgel. 

TRIQUE-BA LE,  Fr.  a  sling  cart  or 
machine  which  is  used  to  convey  pieces 
of  ordnance  from  one  quarter  to  an¬ 
other. 

TRIREME,  Fr-  a  galley  with  three 
benches  for  rowers. 

TRISECTION,  (trisect  ion,  Fr.)  the 
division  of  a  thing  into  three.  The 
term  is  chiefly  used  in  geometry  for  the 
partition  of  an  angle  into  three  equal 
parts. 

The  trisection  of  an  angle  geometri¬ 
cally,  is  one  of  those  great  problems 
whose  solution  has  been  so  much  sought 
by  mathematicians;  being  in  this  re¬ 
spect  on  a  footing  with  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  and  the  duplicature  of  the 
cube  angle. 

TRIVELIN ADE,  from  Trivelin ,  an 
cld  comedian,  a  piece  of  low  wit. 

TRIUMPH, a  solemnity  practised  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  to  do  honour  to  a 
victorious  general. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  triumphs, 
the  greater  and  the  lesser,  particularly 
called  ovation;  of  these  the  triumph 
was  by  much  the  more  splendid  proces¬ 
sion.  None  were  cup.tLIe  of  this  ho¬ 
nour  but  the  dictator,  consuls,  and  pra¬ 
ters;  though  there  are  examples  to  the 
contrary,  as  particularly  in  Pompev  the 
Great,  who  had  a  triumph  decreed  him 
when  he  was  only  a  Roman  knight,  and 
bad  net  yet  reached  the  senatorial 
aofg 

'i  he  triumph  was  the  most  pompous 
show  among  the  ancients :  authors  usu¬ 
ally  attribute  its  invention  to  Bacchus, 
aud  > ell  us,  that  he  first  triumphed  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  indies;  and  yet  this 
ceremony  was  i!y  in  use  among  the 
Romans.  The  Grecians  had  a  custom 
which  resembled  me  Roman  triumph; 
‘for  the  conquerors  used  to  make  a  pro¬ 
cession  through  'lie  middle  of  their  city, 
crowned  with  garlan  repeating  hymns 
and  song  ,  and  brandishing  their  spears; 
their  captives  were  Iso  led  bytnem,ar.d 
all  their  spoils  -xposed  to  public  view. 
'1  he  order  of  a  Roman  triumoh  was 
chiefly  thus:  the  senate  having  decreed 
the  general  a  triumph,  and  an  pointed  a 
day,  they  went  out  of  the  city  gate  and 
marched  i:  order  with  him  through  the 
city.  The  cavalcade  was  led  up  by  the 
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musicians,  who  had  crowns  on  their 
heads;  and  after  them  came  several  cha¬ 
riots  with  plans  and  maps  of  the  cities 
and  countries  subdued,  done  in  relievo:  i 
they  were  followed  by  the  spoils  taken  • 
from  the  enemy;  their  horses,  arms,  ; 
gold,  silver,  machines,  tents,  &c.  AtV 
ter  these  came  the  kings,  princes,  or 
genSrals  subdued,  loaded  with  chains, 
and  followed  by  mimics  or  buffoons, 
who  exulted  over  their  misfortunes. — 
Next  came  the  officers  of  the  conquer¬ 
ing  troops,  with  crowns  on  their  heads. 
Then  appeared  the  triumphal  chariot, 
in  which  was  the  conqueror,  richly  clad 
in  a  purple  robe,  embroidered  with  gold,  | 
setting  forth  li is  glorious  achievements,  j 
Ilis  buskins  were  beset  with  pearl,  and  I 
he  wore  a  crown,  which  at  first  was  only  I 
laurel,  but  afterwards  gold  ;  one  band 
held  a  laurel-branch,  the  other  a  trun-  ! 
cheon.  His  children  were  sometimes  at 
his  feet,  and  sometimes  on  the  chariot- 
horses.  As  the  triumphal  chariot  passed  | 
along,  the  people  strewed  flowers  before 
it.  The  music  played  in  praise  of  the 
conqueror,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  people, crying, To  triumph!  The 
chariot  was  followed  by  the  senate  clad 
m  white  robes:  and  the  senate  by  such  j 
citizens  as  had  been  set  at  liberty  or 
ransomed.  The  procession  was  closed  I 
by  the  sacrifices,  and  their  oflicers  and 
utensils,  with  a  white  ox  led  along  for 
tiie  chief  victim.  In  the  mean  time  all 
the  temples  were  open,  and  the  altars  j 
were  loaded  with  offerings  and  incense;  1 
games  and  combats  were  celebrated  m  . 
the  public  places,  and  rejoicings  appear-  < 
ed  every  w  here. 

TRIUMVIRI,  or  Tresviri  Capita- 
tES,  men  employed,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  ’ 
Nc.  For  particulars,  see  Rennet’s  Ro¬ 
man  Antiquities,  page  121.  They  like¬ 
wise  signify  the  three  persons,  Caesar, 
Crassus,  and  Pompey,  w  ho  seized  on  the 
government  of  the  republic,  and  divided 
it  among  them.  Hence, 

TRIUMVIRATE,  (triumvirat,  Fr.)  1 
an  absolute  government  administered  by 
three  persons  with  equal  authority.  I 
There  are  two  triumvirates  particularly 
recorded  in  history :  Pompey,  Caesar, 
and  Crassus,  who  Imd  all  served  the  re¬ 
public  as  genera..-  of  marked  reputation 
in  the  first  instance;  and  Augustus, 
Mark  Anthony,  and  Lepidus,  in  the 
second.  The  tlnee  consuls  of  France 
were  nearly  of  cue  same  cast,  in  1S00. 
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TROCAR,  ( trocar ,  Fr.)  a  surgical  in¬ 
strument  wherewith  to  make  incisions.  - 

TROCHLEA,  one  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  powers  usually  called  a  pulley. 

TROCHOID,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
made  by  the  upper  end  of  the  diameter 
of  a  circle,  turned  about  a  right  line. 

The  trochoid  is  the  same  with  what  is 
otherwise  called  the  cyclpid. 

TROCHOLIQUE,  Fr.  a  name  used 
among  the  French  for  that  branch  of 
mathematics  which  treats  of  circular 
movements. 

TROMBE,  Fr.  a  water-spout.  It  is 
likewise  called  siphon  or  syphon. 

TROMSLON,  Fr.  a  fire-arm  which 
has  a  rest,  and  from  which  several  balls 
and  slugs  may  be  discharged.  An  an¬ 
cient  wall-piece. 

TROMPE,  Fr.  in  architecture,  an 
arch  which  grows  wider  towards  the  top. 

Trompes,  Fr.  in  artificial  fireworks; 
a  collection  of  pots  a  feu,  or  fire-pots,  so 
arranged,  that  upon  the  first  being  in¬ 
flamed,  a  ready  communication  takes 
place  with  the  rest,  and  the  explosion  is 
successively  effected. 

TROMPETTE,  Fr.  This  word, 
which  signifies  trumpet,  is  applied  by 
the  French,  not  only  to  the  instrument, 
but  to  the  man  who  blows  it,  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  say  fifes  and 
drums,  for  fifers  and  drummers;  but 
we  do  not  say  trumpet  for  trumpeter,  al¬ 
though  vve  say  bugle,  for  the  man  who 
blows  the  bugle-horn;  trontpette,  when 
used  in  this  sense,  is  of  the  masculine 
gender. 

Trompette  sonnante,  Fr.  with  sound 
of  trumpet,  or  trumpet  sounding. 

Trompette  parlante,  Fr.  a  speaking- 
trumpet.  This  instrument  is  generally 
used  at  sea;  and  owes  its  invention  to 
an  Englishman. 

Deloger  sans  T rompette,  Fr.  to  steal 
awav,  to  take  French  leave. 

TROM PILLON,  Fr.  the  diminutive 
of  trompe,  a  term  used  in  architecture, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  resenr 
blatice  that  exists  between  the  wide  part 
of  a  trumpet,  and  the  arch  or  vault  so 
called. 

TEONC  d'une  cnlonne,  Fr.  the  shaft 
of  a  pillar;  Fust  signifies  the  same. 

Le  Fro  sc  de  la  queue  d’un  cheval,  Fr. 
the  dock  of  a  horse’s  tail. 

TRONCHE,  Fr.  a  thick  short  piece 
of  timber,  something  like  the  end  of  a 
beam,  out  of  which  a  bending  for  a 
staircase  may  be  cut. 
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TRONCHILE,  1  is  that  hollow  ring 

TRONCHILUS,  S  or  cavity  which 
runs  round  a  column  next  to  the  tore; 
or  it  is  one  whose  cavity  is  composed  of 
two  arches. 

TRONCON,  Fr.  a  piece  cut  or 
broken. 

Troncon  de  lance,  Fr.  a  trunked 
spear. 

TROOP,  any  body  of  soldiers. 

Troop,  in  cavalry,  a  certain  number 
of  men  on  horseback  who  form  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  a  squadron.  It  is  the 
same,  with  respect  to  formation,  as  com¬ 
pany  in  the  infantry.  When  a  troop 
dismounts  and  acts  on  foot,  it  is  still 
called  a  troop. 

Troop,  a  certain  beat  of  the  drum. 
See  Drum. 

ToTroop  the  colours.  SeeCoLouRS. 

Tr.oops,  the  same  as  copia  in  Latin, 
and  troupes  in  French,  any  collective 
body  of  soldiers. 

Heavy  Troops,  ( troupes  d' or  donnance, 
Fr.)  horse  soldiers  heavily  armed  and 
accoutred  for  the  purpose  of  acting  to¬ 
gether,  in  line,  &c.  The  Life  Guards 
come  under  this  description. 

Light  Troops,  (troupes  legeres,  Fr.) 
hussars,  light  horse,  mounted  riflemen  ; 
light  infantry  are  so  called,  in  opposition 
to  cavalry  or  heavy  horse.  Skirmishing 
is  solely  the  business  of  light  horse,  who, 
according  to  Count  Turpin,  should  be 
constantly  exposed  as  the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  army;  or  as  troops  whose  duty 
it  is  to  be  continually  watchful  for  its 
repose  and  security. 

When  the  light  horse  compose  an  ad¬ 
vanced  camp,  the  men  should  keep  their 
horses  constantly  saddled;  it  being  only 
an  indulgence  to  allow  those  off  duty  to 
have  their  horses  unsaddled.  It  is  very 
true,  that  a  camp  of  cavalry  cannot  be 
managed  after  the  same  manner;  but 
then  cavalry  is  seldom  so  situated  as  to 
be  attacked,  or  to  attack  every  day, 
which  is  the  real  business  of  light  horse. 
They  should  serve  as  vedets  to  the  whole 
army,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  approaching  it;  whereas  cavalry 
should  never  be  employed,  but  in  the 
greatest  operations;  and  on  occasions 
which  are  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  cam¬ 
paign. 

Light  troops,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  are  employed  to  gain  intelligence 
concerning  the  enemy,  to  learn  whether 
he  hath  decamped,  whether  he  hath  built 
any  bridges,  and  other  things  of  the 
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same  nature,  of  which  the  general  must 
necessarily  be  informed,  and  should  have 
a  day  fixed  for  this  return.  There  are 
other  detachments,  which  should  be  sent 
out  under  intelligent  officers,  and  which 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  send  in  daily  intelligence,  to  at¬ 
tack  small  convoys  aud  baggage,  to  pick 
up  marauders,  and  harass  the  advanced 
guards.  ri:iere  should  not  be  any  time 
fixed  for  the  return  of  these  detach¬ 
ments,  neither  should  they  be  confined 
to  particular  places;  they  should,  how¬ 
ever,  return  to  the  camp  at  the  expira¬ 
tion,  of  eight  or  ten  days  at  farthest. 
The  inconvenience,  arising  from  con¬ 
fining  these  detachments  to  a  particular 
time,  would  perhaps  be,  that  the  very 
day  appointed  for  their  return,  would 
be  that  on  which  they  might  have  the 
fairest  opportunity  or'  learning  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  enemy :  consequently  their 
being  forced  to  return  would  defeat  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  sent  out. — 
See  page  122,  vol.  II.  of  Count  Turpin's 
Art  of  War.  In  addition  to  this  valu¬ 
able  work,  we  recommend  tbe  perusal 
of  the  following*  pamphlets  which  have 
appeared  during  the  late  war,  an  !  treat, 
more  or  less,  of  light  troops:  Baron 
Gr  oss's  Duty  of  Officers  in  the  Field : 
Duty  of  Officers  commanding  Detach¬ 
ments, by  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Orms- 
by  Vandeleur  ;  and  a  small  Treatise  on 
me  Duty  of  Hussars,  translated  by  Mr. 
Rose,  junior.  Likewise  a  very  well  writ¬ 
ten  treatise  entituled,  Instruction  con- 
cernanl  l e  Service  de  l' Infuntcrie  Icgere 
en  Cumpagne;  also  Guide  de  COfficier 
en  Cumpagne.  The  former  production 
comes  out  of  the  Royal  Military  Col¬ 
lege  at  High  Wycombe,  and  has  been 
published  in  French  and  English. 

Light  Troops  are  sometimes  called 
irregulars,  as  they  almost  constantly  act 
in  detached  and  loose  bodies.  The  ti¬ 
railleurs,  Tyroliens,  Yagers,  sharp-shoot¬ 
ers,  the  Chasseurs  a  cheval  et  a  pied,  and 
voltigeurs,  to  which  the  French  owe 
so  much  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
stupendous  revolution,  areof  chisdescrip- 
tion.  General  Money  observes  in  page  8, 
of  a  small  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  late 
Secretary  at  War,  “  that  what  was  called 
in  this  country,  advancing  en  masse,  by 
the  French,  was  nothing  more  than  very 
large  bodies  of  irregulars  (or  light 
troops),  which  covered  the  country,  in 
the  front  of  their  armies,  like  an  inun¬ 
dation.  To  their  irregulars,  and  to  their 
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light  artillery,  are  the  French  indebted 
for  most  of  the  victories  they  have  gain¬ 
ed.”  He  adds,  that  the  troops  stiled  in 
France  chasseurs,  are,  more  or  less,  to 
be  met  with  in  every  service  in  Europe, 
except  the  British.  The  Austrians  have 
many  regiments  of  them  ;  die  Prussians 
have  them  attached,  in  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion,  to  each  corps;  but  the  French, 
seeing  the  good  effect  of  these  irregu¬ 
lars,  have  brought  them  more  iuto  the 
field  than  all  the  combined  powers  to¬ 
gether.”  These  troops  are  peculiarly 
useful  in  enclosed  countries,  and  must, 
of  course,  be  peculiarly  so  iu  Great 
Britain.  General  Money  observes,  page 
35,  that  with  respect  to  England,  we 
are  infinitely  more  strongly  inclosed 
than  Flanders,  where  the  combined  ar¬ 
mies  met  all  their  disasters;  and  we 
have  above  40,000  cavalry  irr  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  not  a  single  troop  of  them 
trained,  or  properly  armed  to  dismount. 

In  page  18  and  19  of  the  same  pam¬ 
phlet,  we  find  the  following  passage: — 
“  Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  coun¬ 
try  that  has  been  tbe  theatre  of  the 
late  war,  to  shew  the  use  that  was  there 
made  of  irregulars.  Our  operations 
were  then  carried,  in  the  spring  of  1794, 
in  an  open  councrv  near  Cambray :  the 
enemy  then  felt  the  superiority  of  our 
cavalry;  and  saw  that  their  irregulars, 
with  which  their  army  abounded,  were 
useless,  and  would  continue  so,  unless 
they  could  force  us  to  make  war  in  an 
inclosed  country;  and  this  they  effected 
by  obliging  us  to  return  into  Flanders, 
to  protect  our  magazines,  and  cover  our 
communication  with  them.  Here  that 
country  is  much  inclosed ;  and  here  all 
their  irregulars  could  act.  From  that 
hour  we  were  constantly  losing  ground, 
holding  only  those  points  we  thought 
proper  to  cover  with  works;  and  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  weeks,  it  may  be 
said  in  a  few  days,  those  armies  which 
had  been  acting  offensively,  were  actu¬ 
ally  obliged  to  act  defensively.  Was 
that  army  diminished  by  slaughter  or 
sickness?  No:  but  the  enemy’s  armies, 
it  it  said  were  increased:  True;  and 
with  what?  Irregulars:  requisition-men 
or  volunteers;  without  discipline,  yet 
not  without  ardour  to  fight :  and  from 
the  moment  we  commenced  our  sad  re¬ 
treat  from  Tournav,  till  we  arrived  near 
Breda,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the 
enemy’s  irregular  troops.  This  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  our  having  only  small  bodies  of 
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irregulars  to  meet  large  ones,  and  the 
countries  being  inclosed,  which  favour¬ 
ed  their  operations.”  It  is  to  be  lament¬ 
ed,  that  these  sensible  suggestions  were 
not  attended  to  during  our  first  co-ope¬ 
ration  with  the  Spaniards.  In  fact,  we 
ought  never  to  have  fought  a  regular 
battle. 

Revenue  Troops.  A  body  of  invalid 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable 
the  East  India  Company.  Their  esta¬ 
blishment  in  1787  -consisted  of  eight 
battalions,  each  battalion  containing  five 
companies,  and  each  company  contain¬ 
ing  150  men :  so  that  the  total  of  the 
battalions  (each  being  650  strong,)  a- 
morrnted  to  5232.  The  strength  of  each 
company  was  1  captain  commandant, 
who  was  an  European,  1  Subadar,  1 
Jemidar,  5  Havaldars,  3  Naigues,  16 
Sepoys,  104  Sepoys  who  were  natives. 
The  strength  of  a  battalion  was  1  Eu¬ 
ropean  captain  commandant,  3  Euro¬ 
pean  serjeants,  5  Subadars,  5  Jemidars, 
25  Havaldars,  15  Naigues,  80  Sepoys, 
520  effective  Sepoys. 

In  the  event  of  a  war,  these  troops 
were  drawn  into  thegarrisons  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  which  they  belonged;  on  which 
occasion  they  were  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  and  pay,  in  every  respect,  as  the 
regular  battalions.  One  vakeel  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  every  company,  who  received 
monthly  1  pagoda  38  fanams.  The  re¬ 
venue  troops  did  not  receive  any  bounty, 
nor  were  any  stoppages  made  out  of 
their  pay.  The  following  clothing  and 
half-mounting  were  issued  to  them  an¬ 
nually,  viz.  one  coat,  one  sash,  two 
white  jackets ;  also  two  pair  of  short 
drawers,  and  three  turbans,  every  two 
years.  The  commanding  officers  of 
these  corps  drew  per  annum  400  pago¬ 
das  off-reckonings.  Considerable  alter¬ 
ations  having  taken  place  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  different  corps  in  India, 
we  have  given  the  above  article  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  existed  in  1787. 

There  is  no  such  establishment  in 
Europe,  at  least  in  Great  Britain.  The 
revenue  officers  are  assisted  by  the  mi¬ 
litary,  as  occasion  may  require,  in 
time  of  war;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  duty 
of  light  dragoons  to  secure  smugglers, 
&c.  in  time  of  peace.  We  do  not, 
however,  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  corps 
might  be  formed  out  of  the  invalids, 
&c.  not  only  to  answer  every'  revenue 
purpose,  but  to  protect  the  capital 
from  the  shameful  assaults  and  depre- 
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dations  which  are  committed  in  fhe 
broad  face  of  day.  They  would  serve 
in  the  latter  capacity  as  troops  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  police.  The  marechauss£es 
of  France  do  credit  to  the  legislature 
of  that  country. 

Foreign  Troops,  (troupes  etran- 
glres,  Fr.)  bodies  of  armed  men,  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  which  are  not  the  natural 
born  subjects  of  the  realm.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of 
England,  and  indeed  in  conformity  to 
the  coronation  oath  which  is  taken  by 
every  person  who  ascends  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  no  foreign  troops  can 
be  admitted  into  the  service  of  the 
country,  except  as  auxiliaries  doing 
duty  abroad  ;  that  is,  as  hired  merce¬ 
naries.  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  rule  without  exception:  for 
there  are  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  capitulations,  or 
letters  of  service,  secure  them  from  all 
colonial  duty. 

TROOPER,  ( cavalier ,  Fr.)  a  horse 
soldier.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  a 
trooper  fights  only  on  horseback ;  a 
dragoon  marches  on  horseback,  but 
fights  either  as  a  horseman  or  footman. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  trooper  in 
the  British  service.  The  Blues  were 
the  last  corps  that  deserved  that  appel¬ 
lation  ;  but  they  now  act,  like  the  rest 
of  the  cavalry,  on  foot. 

TROPHEE,  Fr.  See  Trophy. 

Faire  Trophee,  Fr.  to  glory  in. 

TROPHY,  something  taken  from 
an  enemy,  and  shewn  or  treasured  up 
in  proof  of  victory.  Among  the  an¬ 
cients,  it  consisted  of  a  pile  or  heap  of 
arms  of  a  vanquished  enemy,  raised  by 
the  conqueror  in  the  most  eminent 
part  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  trophies  were  usually  dedicated 
to  some  of  the  gods,  especially  to  Ju¬ 
piter.  The  name  of  the  Deity  to 
whom  they  were  inscribed,  was  gene¬ 
rally  mentioned,  as  was  that  also  of 
the  conqueror.  The  spoils  were  first 
hung  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree:  but  in¬ 
stead  of  trees,  succeeding  ages  erected 
pillars  of  stone  or  brass,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  victories.  To  de¬ 
molish  a  trophy  was  looked  upon  as  a 
sacrilege,  because  they  w'ere  all  con¬ 
secrated  to  some  Deity. 

Troph n -money,  certain  money  an¬ 
nually  raised  in  the  several  counties  of 
the  kingdom,  towards  providing  har¬ 
ness,  and  maintaining  the  militia. 
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Trophy,  in  architecture,  is  an  or¬ 
nament  which  represents  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  charged,  or  encompassed  all 
around,  with  arms  or  military  weapons, 
both  offensive  and  defensive. 

TROPIQUE,  Fr.  tropic.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  used  as  an  adjective,  and  signifies 
tropical. 

Bapteme  du  Tropique,  Fr.  the  ce¬ 
remony  which  is  performed  when  a 
person  crosses  the  line  for  the  first 
time. 

TROSSERS,  l  a  kind  of  breeches 

TROUSE,  >  reaching  down  to 

TROWSERS,  j  the  ankles,  worn  by 
some  regiments  of  infantry  and  light 
cavalry.  See  Pantaloon". 

TROSSULI,  a  select  body  of  caval¬ 
ry  among  the  old  Romans,  to  every  in¬ 
dividual  of  which  was  given  the  title  of 
Roman  Knight,  from  their  having 
taken  Tossulum,  an  inland  town  in 
Tuscany,  (still  called  Trosso)  without 
the  assistance  of  the  infantry.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  they  were  first  called 
Celeres,  and  then  Flexumines. 

TROTTOIR,  Fr.  a  footway.  It 
more  properly  means  a  raised  pave¬ 
ment  on  the  sides  of  a  street  or  bridge, 
for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers; 
also  the  path  at  the  sides  of  bridges 
under  their  parapets. 

TROU,  Fr.  a  hole. 

Trou  de  rat,  Fr.  literally  a  rat-hole 
or  rat-catch.  Figuratively,  any  disad¬ 
vantageous  position  into  which  troops 
are  rashly  driven.  Thus  Quiberon  was 
called  bv  the  French  a  trou  de  rat, 
when  that  foolish  expedition  took  place 
in  1794. 

Trou  de  inineur,  Fr.  a  lodgment 
w'hich  is  made  for  the  safety  and  con¬ 
venience  of  a  miner,  when  he  first  be¬ 
gins  his  operation. 

TROUBADOUR,  Fr.  literally,  a 
provincial  or  country  poet.  The 
French  apply  the  word  to  any  lively 
person. 

TROUBLESOME,  from  the  verb 
to  trouble.  Importunate,  teazing, 
full  of  molestation.  This  word  is  fre¬ 
quently  misapplied  in  military  mat¬ 
ters.  Many  officers,  who  have  the 
service  of  their  king  and  country  at 
heart,  are  improperly  called  trouble¬ 
some,  because  they  will  r.ot  add,  by 
•negligence  or  connivance,  to  the  too 
frequent  abuses  which  exist  in  the  in¬ 
terior  economy  of  corps.  This  term, 
according  to  the  latter  sense,  is  in  fa-  j 
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miliar  usage  among  high  official  gen* 
tlemen ;  but  men  of  sense  are  not  to  be 
deterred  by  the  flimsy  comments,  or 
sarcastic  observations,  of  interested 
creatures. 

TROUPE,  Fr.  an  opening;  a  gap. 
This  word  is  applied  to  any  passage, 
which  is  made  through  an  abatis,  wood 
or  hedge ;  also  to  the  impression  of  ca¬ 
valry,  when  it  breaks  the  line,  &c. 

1  ROUGH,  a  hollow  wooden  vessel 
to  knead  bread  in.  It  is  used  among 
the  utensils  of  field  bakery. 

TROUPES,  Fr.  troops ;  forces. 

Troupes  legercs,  Fr.  light  troops. 

TROUS  de-loup,  Fr.  wolf-holes,  in 
field  fortification,  are  round  holes, 
about  6  feet  deep  and  pointed  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  stake  placed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  They  are  frequently  dug  round 
a  redoubt,  to  obstruct  the  enemy’s  ap¬ 
proach.  They  are  circular  at  the  top, 
of  about  4|  feet  diameter. 

TRO  USE  PAS,  Fr.  a  sort  of  iron 
spade  which  is  used  in  cutting  turf. 

TROUSEQUEUE,  with  horsemen, 
a  large  case  of  leather  as  long  as  the 
dock  of  a  horse’s  tail,  which  serves  for 
a  covering  for  the  tails  of  leaping 
horses,  &c.  abroad ;  also  for  those  of 
coach  horses  in  dirty  weather.  Dray 
horses  have  their  tails  tied  with  wisps 
of  straw. 

TROUSEQUIN,  with  horsemen, 
a  piece  of  wood  cut  archwise,  raised 
above  the  hinder  bow  of  a  greatsaddle, 
which  serves  to  keep  the  bolsters 
tight. 

TROUSSE,  Fr.  a  quiver.  It  also 
signifies  any  bundle  of  things  tied  to¬ 
gether,  viz.  uns  trousse  de  join,  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  hay. 

Alorder  en  Trousse,  Fr.  to  ride 
behind., 

Un  cheval  bien  Trousse,  Fr.  a  well- 
set  horse. 

TROUSSEAU,  Fr.  a  long  piece  of 
wood  iu  the  shape  of  a  cane,  which 
has  one  end  smaller  than  the  other, 
and  is  used  in  foundries  to  make  can¬ 
non-moulds. 

Eire  aux  TKOUSSES,  Fr.  to  be  up¬ 
on  one’s  heels;  literally  at  one’s  trow- 

sei^. 

'i  ROUT -coloured,  spoken  of  horses, 
is  white  speckled  with  spots  of  black, 
bav,  or  sorrel,  particularly  about  the 
head  and  neck. 

TRUCE,  (trhe,  Fr.)  a  suspension 
of  arms,  or  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 


TRU 

between  two  armies,  in  order  to  settle 
articles  of  peace,  bury  the  dead,  &c. 

TRUCHEMAN,  or  TRUC'HE- 
MENT,  Fr.  an  interpreter,  or  one 
who  conveys  the  sentiments  of  another 
to  a  person  unacquainted  with  his  lan¬ 
guage. 

To  TRUCK,  to  give  in  exchange: 
to  traffic  by  exchange. 

TRUCK,  wooden  wheels  for  the 
carriage  of  cannon,  &~c. 

Trucks  of  a  ship  carriage  are 
wheels  made  of  one  piece  of  wood, 
from  12  to  19  inches  diameter;  and 
their  thickness  is  always  equal  to  the 
caliber  of  the  gun. 

The  trucks  of  garrison-carriages  are 
made  of  cast-iron. 

A  truck  carriage  goes  upon  four 
trucks  of  24  inches  diameter;  has  two 
flat  side  pieces  of  ten  inches  broad,  and 
serves  to  carry  guns,  ammunition 
boxes,  or  any  other  weights,  from  the 
store-houses  to  the  water-side,  or  to 
any  small  distance. 

To  TRUCKLE.  This  word  is 
adopted  from  truckle-bed,  which  is  a 
low  mean  bed,  that  can  be  pushed 
under  another.  Hence, 

7t>  Truckle  to,  to  submit  to;  to 
allow  the  superiority  of  another. 

TRUE-iorw,  accordingto  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  having  a  right  by  birth  to  any 
title:  as  a  true-born  Englishman. 

TRUELLE,  Fr.  a  trowel. 

Ti\  UG,  a  hod  for  mortar. 

TRULL,  a  low,  vagrant  strumpet; 
a  hedge-whore,  or  one  that  has  promis¬ 
cuous  dealings  upon  the  road,  or  else¬ 
where,  with  men  of  all  descriptions. 
Hence  a  soldier’s  trull.  In  every  well 
regulated  camp  and  garrison  the  ut¬ 
most  precaution  should  be  taken,  to 
prevent  these  wretches  from  having 
the  least  intercourse  with  the  soldiery. 
Notwithstanding  the  presumed,  or  re¬ 
puted,  immorality  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  the  strictest  regai d  is  paid  to 
the  character  and  health  of  their  ar¬ 
mies.  During  the  old  monarchy,  pros¬ 
titutes  were  publicly  exposed  upon  a 
wooden  horse.  The  Royal  Arsenal  at 
Woolwich,  particularly  so  its  vicinity 
about  Shooter’s  Mill,  is  much  infested 
with  these  wretches. 

1 RULLIZATION,  in  ancient  ar¬ 
chitecture,  all  kinds  of  couches  or  lay¬ 
ers  of  mortar,  wrought  with  the  trowel 
in  tlie  inside  of  the  vaults;  or  the 
hatches  made  on  the  layers  of  mortar, 
to  retain  the  lining  of  the  sUi*e. 
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TRUMEAU,  Fr.  in  architecture! 
the  space  in  a  wall  which  is  between' 
two  windows.  It  also  signifies  a  pier- 
glass. 

TRUMPET,  or  trump ,  a  wind  in¬ 
strument  made  of  brass  or  silver,  with 
a  mouth-piece  to  take  out  and  put  in 
at  pleasure.  Each  troop  of  cavalry 
has  one. 

Trumpet  soundings.  See  Sound¬ 
ings. 

TRUMPETER,  the  soldier  who 
sounds  the  trumpet. 

TRUNCHEON,  a  club;  a  cudgel ; 
also  a  staff  of  command.  See  Baton. 

To  Truncheon,  to  beat  with  a 
truncheon.  Dr.  Johnson  has  quoted 
a  passage  out  of  Shakespeare,  which  is 
extremely  apposite  to  those  blustering 
imposing  characters  that  sometimes 
annoy  public  places,  and  commit 
swindling  acts  of  depredation,  under 
the  assumed  title  of  captain.  Captain! 
thou  abominable,  cheater  /  if  captains 
were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon 
you  out  of  talcing  their  names  upon  you 
before  you  earned  them  ! 

TKUNCHEONEER,  one  armed 
with  a  truncheon. 

TRUNDLE,  a  sort  of  tube  used  for 
fuses. 

TRUNK,  in  architecture,  is  used  for 
the  fust  and  shaft  of  a  column,  with 
that  part  of  the  pedestal  between  the 
base  and  cornice,  called  the  die. 

TRUNNIONS,  in  guns,  two  cv- 
lindric  pieces  of  metal  in  a  gun,  mor¬ 
tar,  or  howitzer,  which  project  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  by  which  they  are 
supported  upon  their  carriages.  See 
Cannon. 

Trunnion  plate's,,  are  two  plates  in 
travelling  carriages,  mortars,  and  how¬ 
itzers,  which  cover  the  upper  parts  of 
the  side-pieces,  and  go  under  tire  trun¬ 
nions. 

i  RUSQUINS,  Fr.  tools  made  use 
of  by  carpenters  and  joiners.  They  are 
called  trnsquins  d' assemblage,  and  trus- 
quin  f  d  longue  poitite. 

1  RUSS,  a  bundle;  as  a  bundle  of 
hay  or  straw.  Any  thing  thrust  close 
together.  Trusses  of  this  description 
have  been  sometimes  used  in  military 
affairs;  the  men  carrying  them  in 
front  for  the  purpose  of  deadening 
shot. 

I  russ  of  forage,  is  as  much  as  a 
trooper  can-carry  on  his  horse’s  crupper. 
See  Spun  Hay. 
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Truss,  a  machine  used  for  herni*.  The  Homan?,  viz.— The  straight  or 
commonly  called  rupture  ;  various  are !  long  trumpet,  with  which  they  sounded 
the  instruments  that  have  been  formed  the  charge  ;  the  crooked  ones,  or  buc* 
for  this  purpose,  the  chief  of  which  that  [  chins,  with  which  the  signal  for  battle 
have  been  brought  into  general  use.  have  was  given,  in  the  presence  of  the  gene- 
been  made  known  by  advertisements. !  ral,  or  for  any  military  punishment; 
The  makers  of  these  instruments  are  and  the  horn  by  which  orders  were 
careful  to  call  them  spring  trusses ;  j  communicated  from  the  general  to  the 
intimating  the  advantage  that  arises  j  standard-bearer. 

from  a  truss  being  con-tructed  with  a  1  L  BC,  {tube,  Fr.)  a  pipe,  conduit, 
spring,  whereas  the  springs  of  trusses  i  or  canal ;  bein£  a  cylinder,  hollow 
in  general,  are  so  defective  for  the  pur- !  within,  either  of  lead,  iron,  or  wood, 
pose  intended,  that  straps  are  affixed  1  &c.  for  the  air,  or  some  other  fluid  to 
by  which  thev  become  merely  band- j  have  a  free  passge.  It  is  particularly 


by  -  -  „  .  _ 

ages,  in  as  much  as  the  springs  being  .  applicable  to  optical  instruments, 
confined  by  strapping,  they  of  course  '  TLCDLMMA,  Ind.  an  accoui 

•  If.  _ _  1  — .V.  1  h  •  —  nl  r.  /I  1  ♦  K  o  e  Koon  P  V 


cease  to  act  as  springs.  We  have  seen 
a  truss  invented  by  Tatham  and  Egg, 
of  Charing  Cross,  which  is  chiefly  in 
use  in  the  army  and  navy,  that  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  complete  spring,  taking  the 
vrhoie  circumference  of  the  body,  and 
is  applied  without  the  aid  of  straps. 
This  has  ever  been  the  object  of  truss 
makers,  but  none  have  succeeded  un¬ 
til  the  inventors  of  this  truss  found  out 
the  art  of  turning  tempered  steel  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  heat,  and  lor  which  they 
have  obtained  their  patent. 
TRUSSED,  a  horse  is  said  to  be 


account 

which  is  closed,  after  it  has  been  exa¬ 
mined. 

TUCK,  a  long  narrow  sword. 
TUDESQUE,  Ft.  Teutonic;  Ger¬ 
manic. 

TUEL,  the  fundament  of  a  horse. 
TUERIE,  Fr.  slaughter;  massa¬ 
cre. 

TUF,  TUFEAU,  Fr.  a  soft  sandy 
stone,  which  answers  two  purposes,  ei¬ 
ther  to  build  upon,  or  to  build  with. 
The  French  say  figuratively — Cat  un 
komme  de  tuf,  he  :>  a  man  of  no  depth, 
or  profound  knowledge. 

TUFFES,  Fr.  See  Pet  a  ex. 


well  trussed,  when  his  thighs  are  iarge 
and  proportioned  to  the  roundness  of  TL  FT  hunter,  a  term  used  at  our 
the  croup.  universities,  w  hen  an  individual  of 

To  TRUST,  to  give  credit  to,  on  J  common  extraction  and  ordin3ry 
promise  of  payment.  In  article  63,  of  j  means,  is  meanly  obsequious  to  a  young 
the  39  and  4-0‘of  the  king,  cap.  27,  it '  nobleman,  &c. 

is  enacted,  that  no  soldier  shall  be  li- !  TL  G,  Fr.  a  turkish  term  for  tail;  a 
able  to  be  arrested  for  a  sum  uuder  \  sort  of  standard  called  so  by  the  Turks. 


20/.  and  then  an  oath  of  the  debt  must 
be  made  before  a  judge. 


I  It  consists  of  a  horse’s  tail,  which  is 
fixed  to  a  long  pole,  or  half  pike,  by 


TRUSTY,  honest,  faithful,  true,  fit  means  of  a  gold  button.  The  origin 
to  be  trusted.  This  word  is  used  in  the  of  this  standard  is  curious.  It  is  said, 
preamble  of  military  commissions,  &cc.  'that  the  Christians  having  given  battle 
viz. — To  cur  trust y  and  well  beloved,  j  to  the  Turks,  the  lat.er  were  broken, 

and  in  the  midst  of  their  confusion, 
!o:-t  their  grand  standard.  The  Turkish 
genera],  being  extremely  agitated  at 


trusty 

&'c.  and  frequently  applied  to  things, 1 
as  a  trusty  sword. 

TRUTH,  purity  from  falsehood  ; 


honesty;  virtue.  That  which  makes  the  untoward  ctrcum  stances  which  hap- 
a  coward  brave,  and  through  the  want  pened,  most  especially  by  Jthe  loss  of 
of  which,  the  bravest  man-becomes  a  '  the  great  standard,  cut  off  a  horse  s 
coward.  The  human  mind  ;s  soo  Idly  tail  with  a  sabre,  a  half 

constituted,  th^t  some  persons,  esoe  ptke;  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  rode 
ciailv  in  the  military  classes,  would  ,  furiously  towards  the  fugitives,  and  ex- 
fiaht  a  fellow  creature  lor  the  bare  in- ,  claimed.  Here  is  the  great  standard;  let 
situation  of  a  lie,  and  yet  have  not  these  who  love  me.  fdlow  meinto  action! 
sutficient  courage  to  tell  the  truth.  5ee  1  his  produced  the  de-i red  effect.  1  he 

Turks  rallied  with  redoubled  courage, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy, 
and  not  only  gained  the  victory,  but 


Liar. 

TUBA,  a  trumpet,  or  military  in 
strument,  which  was  u?e  ama.  a  the 


T  U  I 

ters  assert,  that  six  thousand  Turks 
having  been  taken  prisoners  during  a 
general  engagement,  contrived  to  es¬ 
cape  from  their  guard,  or  escort,  and 
afterwards  fought  so  gallantly,  that 
they  regained  another  battle  ;  that  in 
order  to  recognize  one  another,  they 
cut  off  a  horse’s  tail  which  they  carried 
as  a  standard;  that  when  they  joined 
the  Ottoman  army,  they  still  made  use 
of  the  tug,  or  tail ;  that  the  Turks,  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  which  was 
obtained  under  this  new  standard, 
looked  upon  it  as  a  happy  omen  :  and 
that  since  that  period  they  have  always 
fought  under  it,  as  their  banner  and 
the  signal  of  success. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin, 
it  is  certain,  that  when  the  Grand  big- 
nor  takes  the  field  in  person,  seven  of 
these  tails  are  always  carried  before 
him;  and  when  he  is  in  camp,  they 
are  planted  in  front  of  his  tent. 

The  Grand  Vizier  is  entitled  to  three 
of  these  tails. 

The  three  principal  Bashaws  of  the 
empire,  (viz.  those  of  Bagdad,  Grand 
Cairo,  and  Buda,)  have  the  Grand  Sig¬ 
nor’s  permission  to  use  this  mark  of 
distinction,  throughout  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  jurisdiction. 

Those  Bashaws,  that  are  not  Visiers, 
have  the  privilege  of  having  two  tails. 

The  Beys  who  are  subordinate  to  the 
Bashaws,  have  only  one. 

In  the  bas-relievo  which  is  under  the 
tomb-stone  of  John  Cassimir,  King  of 
Poland,  in  the  abbey  church  of  St. 
Germain  des  pres  de  Paris,  that 
monarch  is  represented  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry,  with  a  horse’s  tail,  or  tug, 
for  his  standard. 

Tug,  a  draught  chain. 

1'vG-pins,  are  the  iron  pins  which 
pass  through  the  fore  end  of  the  shafts 
of  the  army  carts,  to  fasten  the  draught 
chains  for  the  fore  horses. 

TUILE,  Fr.  a  tile. 

Tuile  creuse,  Fr.  a  gutter  tile. 

Tuile  de  petit  moule,  Fr.  a  tile 
measuring  about  10  inches  in  length, 
and  six  in  breadth.  About  300  will 
cover  a  square  toise. 

Tuile  de  grand  moule,  Fr.  a  tile 
measuring  about  13  inches  in  length, 
and  about  eight  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
One  thousand  are  sufficient  to  cover 
seven  toises. 

Tuile  fiamande,  Fr.  a  hollow  tile 
whose  profile  is  an  S.  a  Dutch  tile. 


TUN- 

TU1LEAUX,  Fr.  shards  of  tiles. 

TU1LER1E,  Fr.  tile  kiln. 

TU1LERIES,  Fr.  the  gardens,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ci-devant  Royal  Palace 
in  Paris,  are  so  called,  from  the  spot 
having  originally  been  used  for  the  tile 
kilns. 

TUKNEKYAH,  bid.  carpenters. 

TUKNAR  juinma,  Ind.  money 
brought  more  than  once  to  account. 

TGI. BAN UA ,  Ind.  a  fee  taken  by 
Peons  when  placed  as  guards  over  any 
person. 

TGLLUB,  Ind.  this  word  literally 
means  a  demand,  but  it  is  often  used 
for  pay. 

Tullub  chitty ,  Ind.  a  summons. 

TULWAR,  Ind.  a  sword. 

TUMBLER,  that  part  of  the  lock 
that  has  two  bents,  in  which  the  nose  of 
the  seer  catches  at  half-cock  and  whole 
cock. 

TUMBRELS,  (lombereaux,  Fr.)  co¬ 
vered  carts,  which  carry  ammunition 
for  cannons,  tools  for  the  pioneers, 
miners  and  artificers ;  and  sometimes 
the  money  of  the  army. 

TUMULT,  ( tumulte,  Fr.)  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Bailey,  a  bustle,  uproar,  stir, 
hurlyburly,  riot,  sedition,  mutiny. 
When  this  happens,  especially  in  any 
British  populous  town  or  city,  recourse 
is  first  had  to  the  civil  power,  which,  if 
well  managed,  seldom  fails  to  put  down 
the  most  violent  ebullitions  of  a  mob. 
When  the  military  are,  from  extreme 
necessity,  called  in,  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  to  the  description 
of  troops  that  are  employed.  Men, 
but  especially  officers,  who  have  seen 
service,  and  are  marked  for  bravery 
and  forbearance,  should  always  be  se¬ 
lected  in  preference  to  raw  troops,  and 
inconsiderate  youths,  whose  violence 
can  only  be  equalled  by  their  igno¬ 
rance. 

TUMULTUS.  Among  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  word  tumultus  signified 
more  than  was  generally  understood 
by  the  term  bellum  (war.)  For  during 
hostilities,  the  civil  distribution  of  jus¬ 
tice  was  never  interrupted ;  whereas 
in  times  of  tumult,  and  popular  insur¬ 
rection,  all  functions  of  the  kind  ceas¬ 
ed  ;  every  magistrate,  and  public  offi¬ 
cer,  was  obliged  to  take  up  arms,  and 
the  Consuls  alone  were  invested  with 
the  full  authority  of  the  state. 

TUMUSSOOK,  Ind.  a  bond. 

TUNCAW,  Ind.  an  assignment. 
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TUNES,  Fr.  small  twigs  which  are 
inlaced,  or  twisted  across,  round  seve¬ 
ral  stakes  planted  in  the  earth,  and 
which  serve  to  keep  the  fascines  to- 
geiher. 

TUNIC,  ( l unique ,  Fr.)  a  coat  with¬ 
out  sleeves,  a  tunic.  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  Latin  word  tunica,  or 
close  coat,  which  was  the  common 
garment  worn  within  doors  by  itself, 
and  abroad,  under  the  gown.  It  was, 
distinguished  by  different  names  among  j 
the  Romans,  corresponding  with  the  i 
several  classes  of  the  people,  that  were 
clothed  according  to  their  rank  in  life. 
See  Rennet’s  Roman  Antiquities,  page 
3ll,&c. 

This  sort  of  clothing  is  still  worn  in 
the  East,  and  was  prevalent  among  tie. 
French  after  their  return  from  the 
Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land.  They 
adopted  it  from  the  Saracens,  anil 
seemed  ambitious  of  appearing  in  a 
garb  which  bore  testimony  to  their 
feats  of  valour.  These  tunics,  which 
were  converted  into  a  sort  of  uniform, 
obtained  the  name  of  Saladines  among 
the  French,  in  compliment  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Saladin.  Hence  too  the  origin 
of  Salade,  which  not  only  signified  the 
armour  that  was  worn  beneath  the 
tunic  or  Saladine,  but  also  the  light 
helmet  of  that  name. 

Among  the  French  it  likewise  sig¬ 
nified,  a  particular  dress  which  was 
worn  by  tiieir  kings,  under  their  robes 
of  state  at  a  coronation. 

TUNICA  palmala,  a  purple  gar¬ 
ment,  or  long  robe,  worn  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  which  had  a  gold 
cloth  border  on  it  of  a  hand’s  breadth. 
-Littleton  says  under  Palmalus,  a  gown 
embroidered  and  branched  all  over 
with  palms,  worn  in  triumph  ;  also 
marked  with  the  palm  of  one’s  hand. 
The  Roman  Emperors,  by  a  refine¬ 
ment  in  politics,  had  attached  a  con¬ 
siderable  consequence  to  this  appoint¬ 
ment;  for  they  well  knew,  that  ;t  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  public  mind  in  a 
state  of  constant  amusement  or  occu¬ 
pation  ;  and  this  could  only  be  clone 
by  popular  lea  ts  and  games.  The 
person  who  presided  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  was  entitled  to'  the  first  posts 
and  employments  in  the  Republic. 
Tills  policy  was, followed  by  the  French 
when  the  sans-atlvlle  system  gave  way 
to  thatot  theconsu'ao?;  and  Napoleon, 
the  present  emperor,  has  carried  it  still 
farther. 


TUNTUNGI-ia.r/11,  a  Turkish  term 
signifying  master  of  the  pipes,  a  situ¬ 
ation  under  the  Pacha. 

TUQUE.  Fr.  a  tarpawlin. 

TURBAN,  ( /urban ,  Fr.)  a 

TU  KBANT,  >  cover  consisting  of 

TURBAN D,  3  several  folds  of 
white  muslin.  See.  which  is  worn  by 
the  Turks  and  other  oriental  nations. 
The  blacks  belonging  to  the  different 
hands  that  are  attached  to  British  regi¬ 
ments  likewise  wear  turbans,  orna¬ 
mented  with  fictitious  pearls,  and  fea¬ 
ther-..  Those  of  the  foot  guards  are 
particularly  gorgeous.  'I  he  French 
'ay  familiarly  Frendre  le  turban,  to 
turn  'l  urk. 

'Flie  Great  Turk  bears  over  llis  arms, 
a  turban  enriched  with  pearls  and  dia¬ 
monds,  under  two  coronets.  '1  he  first, 
which  i<  made  of  pyramidical  points, 
is  heightened  up  with  large  pearls,  and 
the  uppermost  is  surmounted  with 
crescents. 

Green-Tun  can,  a  turban  worn  by 
the  immediate  descendants  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  and  by  the  idiots  or  saints  in 
Turkey. 

//Tu/e-TuRB an,  a  turban  generally 
worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East. 

Yellcw-'Yv ebaN,  a  turban  worn  by 
the  Polvgars  who  are  chiefs  of  moun¬ 
tainous,  or  woodland  districts,  in  the 
East  Indies.  By  the  last  accounts 
from  India,  this  turban  has  been 
adopted  by  the  revolted  natives  of 
that  part  of  the  globe,  as  a  signal  of 
national  coincidence  and  national  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  Polvgars  are  in 
possession  of  very  extensive  tracts  of 
country,  particularly  among  the  woods 
!  and  mountains,  and  are  likely  to  be 
i  extremely  troublesome  to  the  British, 
j  For  an  interesting  account  of  them, 
i  see  Ornie's  History  of  the  Carnatic, 
pages  3sG,  390,  396,  420.  Nc. 

TURC1E,  Fr.  mole;  p:er;  dvke. 

Grand  TU  R  COPO  LI  E  R  de  la  Reli¬ 
gion,  It.  Before  the  Reformation, 
.(when  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
1  prevailed  in  Great  Bri'ain  )  England 
formed  the  sixth  tongue  in  the  Order 
of  Malta,  and  the  Grand  Prior,  as 
j  Turcopolier  de  la  Religion,  had  the 
chief  command  of  the  troop>  belong- 
u hich  we  have  taken  (lie  article,  bee 
.V  niveau  Dictionnaire  M Hilaire,  pub- 
■  lished  in  IS02.  -  ’ 

!  Since  we  extracted  the  above  article 
;  from  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  . \Jici- 
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taire,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the 
following  account  of  this  term. 

“  TvReo-Pilier,  (French  word  pi- 
lier,  a  pillar.)  As  in  all  languages, 
certain  powers  and  offices  have  been 
called  “•  The  Pillars ”  of  the  constitu¬ 
tions  they  upheld. 

Turco-Pilier,  (erroneously,  at  times, 
spelt  Pelier,  and  Polier,)  is  a  term  ne¬ 
ver  found  but  in  one  or  two  diction 
aries,  and  in  the  obscurest  narratives 
of  the  Maltese;  occurring,  perhaps, 
only  in  Boisset  or  Bosso  ;  not  in  Ver- 
tot,  nor  in  Voltaire. 

In  Malta .  during  the  establishment 
of  the  Knights,  over  each  of  the  eight 
subdivisions  (Jes  huit  Langucs,  as  they 
were  named,)  each  chief  was  called 
Le  Bailli,  or  Lc  Pi/ier.  The  English 
leader  (for  till  the  Sth  Henry  seized 
the  knight’s  revenues  at  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  there  was  an  English  langue,)  was 
entitled  Turco  Pi/ier',  possibly,  from 
some  pre  eminent  absurdity,  or  mis¬ 
chief,  in  that  banditti-masquerade, 
which  they  had  the  audacity  to  call 
The  Holy  IVar. 

Hence,  besides  this  fantastic  title  of 
Turco-Pilier,  many  expressions,  to¬ 
wards  such  effect,  grew  proverbial, 
in  the  chief  modern  languages,  and 
appear  even  in  Slfakespeare  and  Mo- 
litre. 

I l  est  Turc  la  dessus  ; 

II  est  fort  comine  un  Turc,  Sic.  Sic. 
are  in  Moliere. 

If  Shakespeare's  words  be  wanting, 
they  may  now  readily  be  had  in  the 
New  Index  to  Shakespeare,  by  Mr. 
Francis  Tvviss ;  which  is  a  most  exem¬ 
plary  work  of  care,  and  usefulness 
too. 

Since,  in  the  Paris  Virgil  for  the 
Dauphin,  the  French  critics,  for  their 
index,  had  such  excitements,  as  the 
Bishop  Bossuet,  M.  Is  Due  de  Montan- 
sier,  and  the  French  King. 

As  to  the  great  work  of  Cardinal 
Charo,  for  the  Bible,  he  is  said  to 
have  had  a  whole  college  of  Monks, 
no  less  than  live  hundred,  to  help 
him ! 

In  a  facetious  contribution,  a  gay 
f  iend  would  trace  Turco-Pilier,  from 
the  word  pillage,  and  then  have  it 
stand  thus: — 

Anglo, 

II  alien, 

Provenco, 

Re.  Sic.  Sic. 
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Or  again,  if  it  could  he  Turco-Po- 
lier,  it  can  only  be  derived  from  tne 
Greek  &  rioxi;,  &  nex>i,  to  signify 
many,  the  city,  and  a  gate. 

But  to  take  it  near  at  hand,  from 
the  Latin,  through  the  Italian,  into  the 
French,  viz.  Polio,  Polire,  Polir. 

As  if  the  kinghts-errant,  &c.  had 
nothing  else  for  it,  but  to  scour  and 
brush  up  the  Turks. 

TURC -Opilier,  Oppiler,  Fr.  Oppil- 
lo,  Lat.  Oppilare,  ltal.  to  stop. — 
English  also,  Oppilate,  to  obstruct. 

This  word,  with  its  substantive  and 
adjective,  almost  confined  to  medical 
uses,  is  rare,  except  with  the  physici¬ 
ans,  who  threw  such  a  lustre  over  Ita¬ 
ly,  in  the  17th  century;  and  among 
them,  Johnson  quotes  our  Harvey. 

From  the  physicians,  it  got  into  the 
French  poets  of  the  time,  as  Regnier 
and  Senec'e;  or,  perhaps,  it  might  have 
come  from  Lucretius — 

Uti  possit,  viagnus  con'gestus  Arence-, 
Fluctibus  adversis  Oppilare  ostia, 
contra 

Cum  mare  permotum,  ventis,  ruit  intus 
arenam. 

An  hypothesis  of  his,  on  the  perio¬ 
dical  swell  of  the  Nile. 

Pilier,  Fr.  also  signifies  a  buttress. 
Perhaps,  we  may  not  strain  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  when  we  say  Turco-Pilier ,  a 
buttress  against  the  Turks;  in  which 
light,  the  "Order  of  Malta  was  origi¬ 
nally  considered.  So  that  (by  a  very 
easy  affinity  to  the  word)  Grand  Tur- 
copilier  de  la  Religion  meant  the  great 
support,  or  buttress,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion  against  the  Turks; 
and  a  compliment  was  paid  to  Eng¬ 
land,  by  investing  the  Grand  Prior  of 
the  English  langue  or  tongue,  with  that 
dignity.  It  should  also  be  recollected, 
that  in  those  days,  the  popes  were  se¬ 
dulously  attentive  to  this  Island;  so 
much  so,  that  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith  was  exclusively  given'  to 
Henry  the  V 1 1 1th,  (who,  before  his  li¬ 
bidinous  secession  from  the  church, 
wrote  a  book  against  Luther  in  defence 
of  popery,)  and  has  since  been  conti¬ 
nued — though  no  longer  acknowledged 
in  the  Vatican,  among  the  honorary 
titles  of  our  kings. 

TURK,  (Turc,  Fr.)  The  following 
account  of  the  Turks  has  been  given 
by  a  modern  French  writer: — '■  The 
Turks  are  a  nation  that  is  naturally 
warlike,  whose  armies  are  commanded 
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bv  experienced  generals,  and  are  coin-,  contributed  more  to  the  pre>ervation 
posed  of  bold  and  executive  soldiers,  j  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  during  the 
They  owe  their  knowledge  of  war,  late  war,  than  all  the  fantastic  images, 
and  their  experience  in  tactics  to  three  or  well-devised  hypocrisies  of  Ma"ho- 
national  causes,  two  of  w  hich  do  ere-  met,  could  have*  done.  Our  brave 
dit  to  their  intellects.  In  the  first  ' countrymen,  on  their  return  from 
place,  they  become  inured  to  arms,  Egypt,  have  been  enabled  to  give  a 
from  being  bred  to  the  profession  from  more  faithful  and  correct  account  of 
their  earliest  infancy;  in  the  second,  *  their  characters  as  soldiers, 
they  are  promoted’  upon  the  solej  TURLUPINADE,  Fr.  the  art  of 
ground  of  merit,  and  by  an  uninter-  punning,  or  making  people  laugh  by 
rupted  gradation  of  rank  ;  and  in  the'  sallies  of  false  wit,  and  bv  ridiculous 
third,  they  possess  all  the  opportuni-  equivocation,  or  double  meaning,  it 
ties  of  learning  the  military  art  that!  is  so  called,  from  a  celebrated  French 
constant  practice  and  habitual  war-  J  buffoon  of  the  name  of  furlupin.  It 
fare  can  afford.  They  are  naturally'  has  been  very  properly  observed  bv  a 
robust,  and  constitutionally  courage- j  French  writer,  that  per-ons  of  taste 


ous,  full  of  activity,  and  not  at  ali 
enervated  by  the  debaucheries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  or  the  effeminacy  of  the  East. 
Their  predilection  for  war  and  enter- 
prize,  grows  out  of  the  recollection  of 
past  victories,  and  is  strengthened  by 
the  two  most  powerful  incentives  to 
human  daring,  viz.  reward  and  pu¬ 
nishment:  the  first  of  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  attractive,  because  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  great,  and  the  other  equally  de¬ 
terring,  because  it  is  rigorous  in  the 
extreme.  Add  to  these  the  strong  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  religion,  w  hich  holds  out 
everlasting  happiness,  and  seats  near 
Mahomet  in  heaven,  to  all  who  die 
fighting  for  their  country  on  the  field 
of  battle;  and  wh'ch  further  teaches 
them  most  implicitly  to  believe,  that 
every  Turk  holds  inscribed  upon  his 
forehead  his  fatal  moment,  with  the 
kind  of  death  he  must  submit  to,  and 
that  nothing  human  can  alter  his  des¬ 
tiny.  When  any  thing  is  to  be  put 
into  execution,  the  order  they  receive 
is  absolute,  free  from  every  species  of 
intervention  or  controul,  and  emana¬ 
ting  from  one  independent  authority. 
The  power  which  is  entrusted  to  their 
generals  (like  that  of  the  Romans  to  | 
their  dictators)  is  brief  and  compre¬ 
hensive,  viz. — Promote  the  interests  of 
your  country,  or  your  sovereign.”  See 
Essai  sur  la  Science  de  la  Guerre,  tom 
i.  p.  20" 


reject  this  species  at  pretended  wit. 
It  was,  however,  very  prevalent  at  the 
French  court,  particularly  before  and 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  14th. 
Boileau  says: — 

Toulefois  H  la  cour  les  Turlupins  res- 
t'erent.  The  most  notorious  imitator 
of  this  original  jester  or  buffoon,  was 
Monsieur  d’Armagnac.  In  the  second 
I  part  of  Bailey,  we  read  Turlupinade, 
a  low  dry  jest  or  witticism. 

TLRLUPINER,  Fr.  to  jest,  or 
make  game  of  another,  in  a  low 
coarse  manner.  See  Quiz. 

TUR  LUPINES,  a  sect  or  sort  of 
people  who  made  a  public  profession 
of  impudence,  going  naked,  without 
so  much  as  covering  their  privy  parts, 
and  who  were  not  ashamed  to  have  to 
do  with  women  in  the  open  market. 

TURMA,  a  troop  of  cavalry  among 
the  ancient  Romans.  The  horse  re¬ 
quired  to  every  legion  was  three  hun¬ 
dred,  divided  into  ten  turms  or 
troops,  thirty  to  a  troop,  every  troop 
making  three  decurse,  or  bodies  of 
men  See  Kennett,  R.  A.  p.  192. 

TURN,  a  word  commonly  used  by 
the  riding  masters  when  they  direct 
their  scholars  to  change  hands. 

TURNCOAT,  a  renegade,  a  de¬ 
serter  ;  one  who  abandons  his  party. 

TURNOVER,  a  piece  of  white 
linen  which  is  worn  bv  the  soldiers 


belonging  to  the  British  cavalry  over 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  Turks,  their  stocks,  about  half  an  inch*  deep, 
as  detailed  by  their  old  allies  the  Three  turnovers  per  annum  are  or- 
French.  How  far  it  corresponds  with  dered  to  be  provided  by  stoppage,  in 
reality,  especially  in  regard  to  mili-  the  list  of  necessaries  from  the  pay  of 
tarv  know  ledge,  we  must  leave  to  fu-  each  cavalry  soldier. 


ture  historians  to  determine;  observ¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  that  a  few  sparks 
of  British  valour  and  perseverance 


To  TURN  out,  to  bring  forward; 
to  exhibit;  as,  to  turn  out  the  guard; 
to  turn  out  so  many  men  for  service. 
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To  Turn  out  the  line.  See  Ho¬ 
nours. 

To  Turn  in,  to  withdraw;  to  order 
under  cover  ;  as,  to  turn  in  the  guard. 

TURNPIKE,  an  obstacle  placed 
across  a  road,  to  prevent  travellers, 
wagons,  &c.  from. passing  without  pay¬ 
ing  an  established  toll.  Officers  and 
soldiers,  regimentally  dressed,  and  on 
duty,  may  pass  through  turnpikes  gra¬ 
tis. 

Turnpike  is  also  used  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  art,  for  a  beam  stuck  full  of 
spikes,  to  be  placed  in  a  gap,  a  breach, 
or  at  the  entrance  of  a  camp,  to  keep 
off  the  enemy.  It  may  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  cheval  de  frize. 

TURPENTINE,  a  very  combusti¬ 
ble  gum,  used  in  the  composition  of 
fire-works. 

TURRET,  a  small  tower. 

Moveable  Turrets.  SeeTowERS. 

TURRIS,  a  tower ;  a  turret.  This 
was  formerly  a  sort  of  retrenchment, 
used  among  the  people  in  Asia,  and 
which  the  Greeks  adopted  for  warlike 
purposes.  It  was  a  moveable  machine 
and  principally  employed  at  sieges.  In 
the  latter  case,  Vegetius  calls  it  Turris 
Ambulatoria,  a  moveable  turret,  which 
was  higher  than  the  walls  of  a  town, 
and  went  upon  wheels.  Athenaeus 
gives  the  invention  of  this  turret  to 
the  Sicilians;  and  Servius  says  that 
Agrippa,  a  celebrated  sea  captain 
among  the  Romans,  first  introduced 
it.  We  are  of  opinion,  with  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  French  military  diction¬ 
ary,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  re¬ 
motest  antiquity,  and  that  it  was  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  &c. 

American  TURTLE,  a  machine  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  David  Bushnell,  of 
Saybrook,  in  Connecticut,  for  sub-ma¬ 
rine  navigation.  The  Catamarans,  so 
pompously  submitted,  and  so  expen¬ 
sively  attended  to,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pitt,  as  being  the  original  invention  of 
Mr.  Fulton,  were  direct  imitations,  or 
rather  copies,  of  the  American  Turtle. 
It  is  a  decked  boat,  to  go  under  water, 
and  several  persons  have  gone  under 
water  many  leagues.  The  difficulty 
is  to  provide  the  persons  in  the  boat 
with  fresh  air  for  respiration,  and  this 
is  contrived,  by  having  a  reservoir  of 
air,  of  suitable  dimensions,  to  the  size 
of  the  boat,  and  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  in  it.  By  means  of  a  condensing 
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pump,  the  air,  in  this  reservoir,  is  con¬ 
densed  about  four  hundred  times;  and 
by  a  spring,  the  air  is  let  out  at  inter¬ 
vals,  as  circumstances  require;  the  im¬ 
pure  air  being  rectified  by  carbonic 
acid,  neutralized  with  chalk.  Within 
the  boat  are  flaps,  like  those  of  a  run- 
dle,  to  move  the  boat,  two  rudders, 
one  vertical,  the  other  horizontal,  and 
a  pump  to  empty  the  hold,  or  air  re¬ 
servoir.  The  persons  within  can,  at 
pleasure,  come  to  the  top  of  the  water; 
and  to  injure  an  enemy’s  vessel,  the 
boat  is  steered  to  the  ship,  and  a  ma¬ 
chine,  filled  with  combustibles,  is  fixed 
to  it,  which  is  set  on  fire  by  a  cock  let 
off  by  a  spring,  after  a  certain  time, 
during  which  the  persons  within  the 
boat  have  provided  for  their  safety.  It 
does  not  appear,  that  any  vessel  has, 
as  yet,  suffered  by  this  invention. 
Experiments  have  been  made,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  French,  but  the  difficulties 
of  carrying  them  into  execution,  in 
real  practice,  are  too  great  to  afford  any 
cause  of  alarm  to  our  navy. 

TUSCAN-order.  See  Order. 

Tusc \a-work  is  rarely  used,  ex¬ 
cept  in  vaults,  in  some  rustic  edifices, 
and  huge  piles  of  building,  such  as- 
amphitheatres,  &c. 

TUSK,  (in  carpentry,)  a  level 
shoulder  made  to  strengthen  the  tenon 
of  a  joist,  which  is  let  into  the  girder. 

TUSSULDAR,  bid.  the  company’s 
collector  of  the  kistybundy. 

TUYAU,  Fr.  nozzle,  the  end.  Any 
pipe,  &c.  of  lead,  or  gutter,  or  canal,, 
made  of  burnt  clay,  &c.  which  serves 
to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  roof 
of  a  house. 

Tuyau  de  cheminee,  Fr.  the  cylin¬ 
drical  conduit  which  receives,  and  lets 
out,  the  smoke  at  the  top  of  a  chim¬ 
ney. 

Tuyaux  de  descente ,  Fr.  the  pipes 
which  convey  the  water  downwards. 

Tuyau  apparent,  Fr.  the  cylindri¬ 
cal  conduit,  or  tunnel,  of  a  chimpey 
which  juts  out,  and  is  visible,  to  its 
full  thickness,  in  a  room. 

Tuyau  dans  ceuvre,  Fr.  that  which 
is  let  into  the  wall,  and  does  not  jut 
out. 

Tuyau  adosse,  Fr.  that  which  runs 
parallel  with  another,  or  is  joined  to 
it. 

Tuyau  devoye,  Fr.  that  which  runs 
oblique! j,  or  out  of  its  perendicular 
direction. 
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Iuyau  d'nn  chandelier,  Fr.  the 
nozzle  of  a  candlestick. 

TWEED,  a  river  that  divides  Eng¬ 
land  from  Scotland. 

Berwick  trpnn  Tweed.  The 
power  respecting  the  militia  for  the 
county  of  Northumberland  extends  to 
this  place;  the  men  belonging  to  it 
being  subject  to  be  balloted  for,  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  other  divi¬ 
sions,  and  to  join  and  be  deemed  part 
of  the  militia  of  that  county. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed  has  authority  to  appoint 
deputy  lieutenants,  and  to  nominate 
officers. 

TW1BIL,  an  instrument  used  by- 
carpenters  to  make  mortise-holes. 

TWIHINDI,  an  old  term  signify¬ 
ing  men,  valued  at  200  shillings,  who 
•were  of  the  lowest  degree;  and  if  such 
a  man  was  killed,  the  mulct  was  thirty 
shillings. 

TWIST,  with  horsemen,  the  in¬ 
side  or  flat  part  of  a  man’s  thigh,  upon 
which  every  true  horseman  rests  on 
horseback. 

TWISTING,  with  horsemen,  the 
reducing  a  horse  to  the  same  slate  of 
impotence  with  a  gelding,  by  the  vio¬ 
lent  wringing,  or  twisting,  of  his  testi¬ 
cles,  twice  about,  which  dries  them 
up,  and  deprives  them  of  nourishment. 

TWOPENCES,  an  allowance  in  the 
pound,  formerly  given  to  army  agents. 

TYMPAN,  {tympan,  Fr.)  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  area  of  a  pediment,  be¬ 
ing  that  part  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  naked  of  the  frieze.  Or  it  is  the 
space  included  between  the  three  cor¬ 
nices  of  a  triangular  pediment,  or  the 
two  cornices  of  a  circular  one. 
Among  joiners,  it  signifies  the  pannels 
of  a  door. 

Tympan  of  an  arch ,  is  the  trian¬ 
gular  space  or  table  in  the  corners  or 
sides  of  the  arch,  usually  hollowed  and 
enriched,  sometimes  with  branches  of 
laurel,  olive-tree,  or  oak,  or  with  tro¬ 
phies,  & c.  Sometimes  with  flying  fi¬ 
gures,  as  Fame,  Victory,  &c. ;  or  sit¬ 
ting  figures,  as  the  cardinal  virtues. 

TYMPANUM,  a  drum,  a  musical 
instrument  which  the  ancients  used, 
and  which  consisted  of  a  thin  piece  of 
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leather  or  skin  stretched  upon  a  circle 
of  wood  or  iron,  and  beat  with  the 
hand.  Hence  the  origin  of  our  drum. 

Tympanum,  in  mechanics,  a  kind 
of  wheel  placed  round  anaxis  or  cy* 
lindrical  beam,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  two  levers,  or  fixed  staves,  for  the 
more  easy  turning  the  axis  about,  in 
order  to  raise  a  weight  required.  It  is 
also  used  for  any  hollow  wheel,  where¬ 
in  one  or  more  persons  or  animals, 
such  as  horses,  dogs,  &cc.  walk,  to  turn 
it.  T  his  wheel  is  found  in  cranes, 
calenders,  & c. 

Tympanum,  the  area  or  space  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  cornice  which 
crowns  it,  and  the  entablature  which 
supports  and  serves  it  as  a  foundation. 

The  tympanum  is  either  triangular 
or  circular;  the  triangular  the  work¬ 
men  call  pointed,  and  the  circular 
arched. 

M.  Le  Clerc  has  observed,  that  the 
tympanum,  or  the  naked  of  a  pedi¬ 
ment,  ought  always  to  stand  perpendi¬ 
cularly  over  the  frieze  of  the  entabla¬ 
ture  underneath. 

IT  RANI’,  {tyran,  Fr.)  Any  indi¬ 
vidual  is  so  called,  who,  by  force  of 
arms,  or  by  other  illegitimate  means, 
has  encroached  upon,  or  usurped,  the 
sovereign  authority  in  a  country.  Thus 
Dionysius  was  called  the  tyrant  of  Si¬ 
cily,  and  Robespierre  the  tyrant  of 
France;  we  might  also  add  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  tyrant  of  England.  'The 
term  is  likewise  applicable  to  legiti¬ 
mate  princes,  when  they  oppress  their 
subjects,  by  excessive  taxation  and  un- 
nessary  wars.  All  men,  in  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  acceptation  of  the  term,  may  be 
called  tyrants,  who  exceed  the  limits 
of  prescribed  and  fair  authority,  in 
opposition  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  good  sense.  Thus  the  colonel  of 
a  regiment,  an  adjutant,  and  even  a 
serjeanMnajor,  or  drill-serjeant,  may 
incur  the  imputation. 

Betty  Tyrants,  ( lyranneaux, , 
Fr.)  a  low,  grovelling  set  of  beings, 
who,  without  one  spark  of  real  cou¬ 
rage  within  themselves,  execute  the 
orders  of  usurped  or  stiained  authori¬ 
ty,  with  brutal  rigour. 
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VACANCY,  ( vacancy,  Fiv)  state  of 

’  an  office  or  commission  to  which  no 
one  is  appointed. 

EmploU-V AC  ANS,  Fr.  During  the  old 
French  monarchy,  seniority  of  rank  or 
standing  did  not  give  the  right  of  promo¬ 
tion.  It  belonged  solely  to  the  king  to 
appoint  and  nominate  all  persons  to 
vacant  commissions  or  employments. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  us;  especially 
of  late,  when  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  has  been  so  much  controuled  by 
the  House  of  Commons. 

VACANT,  {vacant,  e,  Fr.)  empty; 
not  filled,  lienee,  vacant  mind. 

Vacant  companies,  ( cumpagnies  va¬ 
cant  cs,  Fr.)  companies  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  command  of  which  no  person  is  ap¬ 
pointed,  for  the  time  being. 

Vacant  Pap.  See  Pat. 

VACATIO  militia,  military  ex¬ 
emption.  Among  che  Greeks  no  man 
was  called  into  active  service  after  he 
had  reached  his  sixtieth  year.  The 
Homans  established  the  vacatio-militiae, 
or  military  exemption,  at  forty-five  and 
fifty.  VVe  imitate  the  latter. 

VACCINATION,  the  VACCINE. 
The  term  inoculution  signifies  the  trans¬ 
planting  of  distempers,  from  one  subject 
to  another;  and  is  used,  particularly,  for 
the  engraftment  of  the  small  pox;  while 
Vaccination  denotes  the  operation  for 
communicating  the  variola  bovilla,  or 
cow  pox. 

The  practice  of  inoculation,  a  great 
inprovement  in  the  healing  art,  was  ori¬ 
ginally  received  from  the  hands  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  barbarism;  but  happily,  our 
learned  countrymen  did  not  measure 
the  value  of  the  practice,  by  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  its  origin,  but  by  its  real  impor¬ 
tance  and  utility.  They  became  ex¬ 
amples  for  adopting  it,  they  encouraged 
it,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  general  event  of  the  me¬ 
thod. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  that  the  practice  began  to 
be  systematically  introduced;  for  the 
most  common  customs  of  distant  coun¬ 
ties  are  frequently  the  last  to  attract 


the  observation  of  travellers;  who,  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  pursuits,  must  be  indebt¬ 
ed  to  accident  for  a  knowledge  of  such 
things  as  the  natives  seldom  talk  of,  un¬ 
der  the  belief  that  they  are  known  to 
all  the  world. 

The  plain  rationale  of  practice  is 
what  the  most  learned  treatises  on  many 
subjects  of  medicine  often  omit  to  give; 
this  is  so  common  a  failing,  that  a  well 
informed  person,  of  excellent  under¬ 
standing,  shall  frequently  wadethrough  a 
long  elaborate  work,  spun  out  with  wire 
drawn  amplification,  and  not  be  able  to 
satisfy  himself  upon  a  first  and  principal 
question;  as  for  instance  in  small  pox — - 
Why  do  we  inoculate? 

The  reason  is  extremely  simple.  The 
natural  small  pox,  or  that  which  spreads 
by  contagion,  was  observed  to  be  a  very 
malignant  disease,  indeed  often  more 
than  pestilential;  but  which  sometimes 
shewed  itself  in  a  milder  form ;  and  as 
all  seemed  liable  to  it  once  in  their  lives, 
many  courted  the  lesser  evil,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so,  until  it  was  discovered, 
and  perfectly  well  established,  that  the 
disorder,  transplanted  by  inoculation,  was 
much  less  fatal  than  that  communicated 
by  contagion;  thus  the  adoption  became 
general;  some  rubbed  their  hands,  arms, 
or  their  foreheads  against  the  bodies  of 
those  who  were  afflicted  with  the  milder 
disease;  others  tied  cotton  or  worsted 
fillets,  soaked  in  variolous  pustules, 
round  their  children’s  wrists,  that  the 
more  favorable  disorder  might  so  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  them;  and  lastly,  a  surgical  ope¬ 
ration  called  inoculation,  { too  well  known 
to  require  discription)  was  resorted  to, 
for  rendering  the  engraftment  of  the 
complaint  more  certainly  successful. 
This  artificial  method  of  producing  the 
disease  almost  stripped  it  of  its  terrors, 
rendered  its  aspect  mild,  its  progress 
uniform,  and  without  hazard. 

Observations  and  reasonings  similar  to 
those  which  led  to  inoculation,  have  late¬ 
ly  introduced  another  improvement  in 
medicine,  natnelv  Vaccination;  or,  the 
substitution  of  a  disease  still  milder  than 
the  inoculated  small  pox,  even  in  its  least 
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formidable  shape;  by  which  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  variolous  inoculation  is  obviated 
and  entirely  superseded.  There  always 
have  been  pantomimic  actors  and  jug¬ 
glers  in  the  profession,  ready  to  recur  to 
singularities,  paradoxes,  and  incon¬ 
gruities,  as  the  only  means  of  obtruding 
themselves  upon  the  public.  But  a  few 
trivial  objections  from  a  Grimaldi  in 
physic,  cannot  atfect  a  long  and  well 
established  doctrine;  and  we  think  that 
no  reward  can  be  too  great  for  our  im¬ 
mortal  Jenner,  who  released  suffering  hu¬ 
manity  from  a  terrible  visitation;  and 
his  practice,  sanctioned  by  the  procla¬ 
mations  of  our  royal  colleges  of  phy¬ 
sicians  and  surgeons,  and  rewarded  bv 
the  British  senate,  is  now  confirmed  by 
many  years  experience  in  almost  all  the 
civilized  world. 

The  objections  formerly  made  to  in¬ 
oculation  have  been  revived  by  a  very 
few  writers  against  the  introduction  of 
the  vac,  cine;  namely,"  that  it  is  bringing 
a  distemper  upon  ourselves;  that  the 
prophylactic  powers  of  vaecinatiou  are 
greatly  over-rated,  and  that  we  are  not 
thereby  exempted  from  future  inf  ections; 
that  other  diseases  are  communicated 
with  the  vaccine  matter;  that  the  diseases 
which  we  apprehend  may  perhaps  never 
attack  us  in  the  natural  way.”  All  which 
objections,  however  ingenious  and  speci¬ 
ous  they  may  appear,  are  completely  re¬ 
futed  by  the  statements  of  the  colleges, 
by  the  proclamations  of  the  senate,  and 
by  the  subsequent  evidence  of  innume¬ 
rable  facts. 

We  refer  those  who  may  want  further 
information  to  the  pamphlets  recently 
published  upon  these  points;  and  we 
particularly  recommend  to  their  notice 
the  excellent  letters  of  James  Moore  on 
vaccination,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Moseley. 

The  philosophy  of  all  inoculations 
rests  upon  the  most  simple  and  impor¬ 
tant  laws  of  animated  nature.  When 
the  body  has  been  once  acted  upon,  by 
variolous  contagion,  it  seems  to  become 
i.ess  sensible  or  wholly  insensible,  to  its 
future  action;  and  in  our  humble  belief, 
also  to  the  action  of  several  other  con¬ 
tagions;  for  we  know  by  these  laws  of 
animated  nature,  that  the  less  a  living 
body  has  been  exposed  to  stimuli,  the 
more  exquisite  w ill  be  its  sensibility;  the 
more  liable  will  it  be  to  infections,  and 
the  more  susceptible  of  contagion;  we 
also  know  that  when  a  living  body  lias 
been  made  subject  to  their  influence,  it 
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becomes  enured,  hardened  and  perhap 
enabled  to  resist,  not  only  variolous,  but 
also  other  infectious  influence.  By  the 
lotos  of  the  mutual  relations  between  sti¬ 
muli  and  the  excitability  of  living  beings, 
we  likewise  know,  that  the  more  weakly 
the  powers  have  acted,  or  the  less  the 
stimulus  has  been,  the  more  abundant 
will  the  excitability  become;  and  vice 
versa,  the  more  powerful  the  stimuli,  the 
more  exhausted  will  be  the  excitability. 

In  these  well  established  laws,  we  may 
discover  the  necessity  for  subjecting  to 
vaccination  all  those  who  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  contagious  diseases  in  hot  cli¬ 
mates.  When  under  orders  for  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  Indian,  or  tropical  service, 
such  of  uur  stddicrs  as  have  not  gone 
through  either  the  small  or  the  cuw  pox, 
should  invariably  Ire  vaccinated. 

There  certainly  are  varieties  in  the 
constitutions  and  natures  of  men,  and 
allowances  must  be  made  for  such  diffe¬ 
rence  of  temperament  and  habit,  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  results  of  stimuli  acting  up¬ 
on  our  bodies — thence  it  happens  that 
“  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man’s 
poison  ;  "that  one  and  the  same  stimulus 
shall  produce  a  violent  effect  upon  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  shall  scarcely 
excite  the  slightest  irritation  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  individual :  but  a  few  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  phenomena  are  not  to  subvert 
a  general  doctrine,  and  cannot  militate 
against  laws  established  on  the  solid  ba¬ 
sis  of  repeated  observation.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  observes,  that  he  was  him¬ 
self  inoculated  six  times  for  the  small 
pox,  and  has  attended  not  only  variolous 
patients  in  this  country  and  the  Levant, 
but  likewise  several  persons  who  died  of 
the  plague  shortly  after  they  were  at¬ 
tacked,  and  he  has  been  otherwise  ex¬ 
posed  to  contagions,  without  ever  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  slightest  decree  from  any  such 
exposure.  Sonic  have  been  reported  to 
have  taken  the  small  pox  after  the  vac¬ 
cine;  others,  in  the  Levant,  have  been 
said  to  have  caught  the  small  pox  a  third 
and  fourth  time  after  inoculation;  all 
which  mav  be  very  true:  but  these  acci¬ 
dents  should  not  alter  our  faith  in  the 
laws  before  laid  down,  nor  shake  our 
belief,  that  a  person  may  by  vaccination 
be  rendered  less  liable  to  infection,  than 
he  would  be  without  it,  even  if  lie 
should  not  prove  quite  insensible  to  con¬ 
tagious  influence  for  ever  after  that 
operation.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  its  good  effects  extend  much  farther 
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than  to  the  prevention  of  only  one  spe¬ 
cies  of  disease,  and  that  it  enables  the 
constitution  to  resist  many  other  disor¬ 
ders  that  are  catching,  as,  for  instance, 
fevers,  &c. 

By  a  royal  edict  of  the  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon,  vaccination  is  ordered  generally 
through  all  the  territories  under  French 
dominion;  and  by  a  late  circular  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,  it  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  clergy,  & c.  to  endeavour 
to  do  away  the  prejudice  which  has  been 
created  among  the  lower  orders,  and 
among  the  ignorant  of  the  upper  ones, 
against  vaccination. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  the 
lady  of  the  British  ambassador  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  inoculated  her  son,  a  boy 
of  6  years  of  age,  in  the  year  1717;  he 
had  but  few  pustules,  and  soon  reco¬ 
vered. 

In  the  spring  of  1721,  inoculation  was 
tried,  successfully,  on  criminals,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  by  royal  permission.  In  1722,  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague  inoculated  her  daugh¬ 
ter  (6  years  old)  then  in  England.  The 
children  of  the  royal  family,  and  of 
the  nobility,  were  afterwards  inoculated. 
The  practice  succeeded,  soon  prevailed, 
extended  to  Hanover,  was  adopted  in 
Germany  and  in  other  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries;  particularly  in  Russia,  under  the 
direction  of  Baron  Dimsdale,  and  in 
Prussia  under  that  of  Dr.  Bavlis.  Thus 
commenced  the  practice  of  inoculation 
under  the  management  of  art. 

VACIiE  enrugte,  Fr.  a  term  used 
in  France  to  express  great  discontent. 
Je  le  ferai  manger  de  la  vache  enrugte, 
thou  shalt  go  for  a  soldier;  intimating 
thereby  that  soldiers  are  obliged  to  eat 
any  thing,  and  any  sort  of  meat,  even 
that  of  a  mad  cow  or  bullock.  This, 
thank  God,  is  not  the  case  with  us: 
for  no  men  live  better  or  upon  choicer 
morsels  than  the  soldiers  of  Old  Eng¬ 
land;  perhaps  too  much  so. 

VADEMANQUE,  Fr.  short  of  cash. 

VAGUE,  Fr.  wave;  surge.  Flat  is 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

Vague -maitre,  Fr.  a  term  adopted 
from  the  Germans,  signifying  master  of 
the  horses  of  an  army.  There  being  no 
W  in  the  French  alphabet  the  V  is  used: 
we  say  simply,  wagon-master. 

Vague -Mestre-General,  Fr.  This 
word  has  been  adopted  by  the  French 
from  the  German  term  Wageti-Meister, 
which  signifies  wagon-master. 
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VAIGR.ES,  Fr.  a  marine  term,  the 
clamp  and  thick  stuff  used  in  the  ceiling 
of  a  ship.  It  is  sometimes  written  ve- 
gres. 

Vaigrf.s  de  fond,  Fr.  the  thick  stuff 
laid  next  to  the  keel. 

Vaigres  d'empature,  Fr.  the  thick 
stuff'  laid  between  the  floor-heads  and 
the  keel. 

Vaigres  de  pont,  Fr.  the  clamps 
which  support  the  ends  of  the  beams. 

Vaigres  de  Jieures,  Fr.  the  thick  stuff 
laid  opposite  to  the  floor  head. 

VAINCU,  Fr.  beaten;  overcome; 
defeated. 

VAINQUEUR,  Fr.  a  conqueror; 
one  who  beats,  overcomes,  or  defeats 
another. 

VAIRON,  Fr.  a  silver  eyed  or  wall¬ 
eyed  horse;  or  a  horse  that  has  one  eye 
different  from  the  other.  The  same  is 
said  of  a  man. 

VAISSEAU,  Fr.  a  ship. 

Vaisseau  da  premier  rang,  Fr.  a 
first  rate. 

Vaisseau  du  second  rang,  Fr.  a 
second  rate. 

Vaisseau  de  guerre,  Fr.  a  man  of 
war. 

Vaisseau  murchand,  Fr.  a  mer¬ 
chant-man. 

VAISSELLE  d’argent,  Fr.  silver 
utensils;  plate.  We  have  already  re¬ 
marked  under  Table  d’OJftciers,  that 
during  the  old  government  of  France, 
it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  use  any 
other  plate  than  silver  goblets,  spoons, 
and  forks. 

VAIVODE,  Fr.  an  old  Sclavonian 
word,  which  signifies  prince  or  general. 
This  title  was  formerly  given  to  the  so¬ 
vereign  princes  of  Wallachia,  Molda¬ 
via,  and  Transilvania. 

VAJIB  ue  Arzee,  Ind.  a  peti¬ 
tion,  memorial,  or  proposal  to  a  supe¬ 
rior. 

VAKEEL,  Ind.  an  agent,  a  subor¬ 
dinate  envoy  or  ambassador. 

VAKIAS,  Ind.  a  .  weight  nearly 
equal  to  a  pound.  It  also  signifies  a 

nieasu  re. 

VAKILIT,  Ind.  the  first  office  in 
the  empire. 

VALET,  Fr.  a  servant-man;  a  person 
in  waiting  about  another;  a  valet.  The 
latter  word  is  used  to  distinguish  such  at¬ 
tendant  from  a  groom  or  footman.  We 
also  sav,  with  the  French;  Valet  de 
chambre,  a  valet  de  chambre.  The  word 
valet  was  originally  used  to  signify  a 
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gentleman  in  waiting  ;  it  is  now  the-op- 
positc  to  that  distinction. 

Valf.t  a  louer,  Fr.  figuratively,  a  man 
out  of  place;  as  a  minister  sometime* 
is;  or  a  discarded  general. 

Ame  de  Valet,  Fr.  a  mean,  base, 
sneeking  soul. 

Valet  de  miroir,  Fr.  the  desk  of  a 
table  looking  glass. 

Valet  a  debottcr,  Fr.  a  jack  to  pull 
oft*  boots. 

Valet,  with  horsemen,  is  a  stick  ar- 
,  med  at  one  end  with  a  blunt  point  of 
iron,  to  prick  and  aid  a  leaping  horse. 

Valet,  Fr.  an  instrument  which 
is  used  by  carpenters  to  keep  boards, 
that  have  been  glued,  close  together. 

Valets  de  I’armte,  Fr.  officers’ 
servants;  they  are  likewise  called  by 
the  French,  lartures. 

Valets  a  artillerie,  Fr.  men  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  guns  on  board  stiips  of  war, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  regular 
cannoneers. 

Valet  (Thuis,  Fr.  a  log,  block,  or  piece 
of  metal  banging  by  a  rope  on  one  side 
of  a  door,  for  the  purpose  of  dosing  it 
after  a  person  has  passed. 

Valets  d  patin,  Fr.  an  instrument 
which  is  used  by  surgeons;  a  small 
pincer  to  take  up  the  arteries  when  it  is 
found  necessary  to  make  a  ligature. 

Valets  de  ville,  Tr.  constables,  &c. 
men  who  are  attached  to  the  police 
of  a  town. 

VALETER,  Fr.  to  wait;  to  cringe; 
to  dance  attendance. 

VALETUDINARIUM,  an  infir¬ 
mary,  or  hospital  for  sick  folks.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  valetudinarium, 
or  hospital,  was  only  established  in 
time  of  war,  when  their  armies  inarch¬ 
ed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  re¬ 
public.  In  the  remote  periods  of  their 
history,  the  wounded  soldiers  were 
lodged  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  se¬ 
veral  towns  belonging  to  the  republic, 
by  whom  they  were  nursed  and  fed; 
and  when  they  were  on  foreign  service, 
the  wounded  were  obliged  to  dress  one 
another.  There  were  in  those  times, 
neither  physicians  nor  surgeons  at¬ 
tached  to  the  armies;  and  it  often  hap¬ 
pened,  that  superannuated  or  old  soldiers 
did  their  business. 

VALEUREUSEMENT,  Fr.  cou¬ 
rageously. 

VALIANT,  1  personally  brave, 

VALOROUS,  $  fearless  of  danger 
in  war,£cc. 
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VALLEF.  de  miser  e,  Fr.  in  Paris,  the 
poultry  and  game  market. 

VALLEY,  ( Val ,  Fr.)  a  hollow  space 
of  ground,  generally  between  hills. 

VALUES,  in  architecture,  the  gut¬ 
ters  over  the  sleepers  in  the  roof  of  a 
building. 

VAN^/bis,  in  fortification,  a  ditch  dug 
without  the  counterscarp,  and  running 
all  along  the  glacis,  usually  full  of  water. 

VALLUM,  Agger,  J  'inert.  Turret. 
All  these  different  terms  were  used 
among  the  Greeks  and  ancient  Romans, 
as  well  as  among  the  Eastern  nations, 
to  signify  the  retrenchments  which 
were  made  for  offensive  or  defensive 
purposes.  That  which  was  called  Ag¬ 
ger  consisted  of  an  elevation  made 
with  piles  of  wood,  branches  of  trees, 
&c.  and  afterwards  covered  with  turf. 
It  was  sufficiently  high  to  overlook  the 
town.  This  artificial  mount  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  fosse  or  ditch,  and  fenced 
with  palisades.  These  retieurhments 
had  different  terms  applied  to  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  manner  in 
which  they  were  Constructed.  The 
vines  were  engines  of  war  made  of 
timber  and  hurdles,  beneath  which  the 
ancients  in  assaults,  came  safely  under 
the  walls  of  a  town,  and  so  scaled  them. 
Then  came  the  Turret,  which  See. 

VALOIR,  Fr.  to  have  value,  or  to  be 
worth  something. 

Faire  V aeoi  r  le  talent,  Fr.  to  enhance 
any  particular  talent  or  quality  of  the 
mind. 

Se faire V aloir,  Fr.  to  support  one’s 
own  dignity  as  a  man;  not  to  permit 
one’s  self  to  be  degraded  or  under¬ 
rated.  The  French  say:  II  est  bon  quel- 
quefois  de  se  faire  valoir,  it  is  right  or 
lair,  now  and  then,  to  assert  one's  own 
dignity  or  talents.  This  term  is  also 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  e.  g.  Cest  un  fan¬ 
faron  qui  veut  sc  faire  valoir ;  he  is  a 
vain  boaster  who  would  make  himself  of 
weight,  or  consequence. 

VALOUR,  (valeur,  Fr.)  courage, 
bravery,  intrepidity.  A  generous  qua¬ 
lity,  which,  far  from  assuming  brutality 
and  violence,  wich-liolds  the  fury  of  the 
soldier,  protects  helpless  women,  inno¬ 
cent  infants,  and  hoary  age.  Nothing 
which  is  incapable  of  resistance  can 
ever  be  the  object  whereon  true  valour 
would  exercise  its  powess.  Courage  is 
that  grandeur  of  soul,  which  prompts  us 
to  sacrifice  all  personal  advantages,  and 
even  the  preservation  of  our  beings,  to 
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jrlove  of  doing  our  duty.  The  exercise 
of  this  determined  courage  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms,  is  called  valour.  It  is 
composed  of  bravery,  reason,  and  force: 
by  bravery  we  understand  that  lively  ar¬ 
dour  which  fires  us  for  the  combat;  rea¬ 
son  point's  out  to  us  the  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  ft  with  justice  and  prudence; 
and  force  is  necessary  for  the  execu¬ 
tion.  It  is  bravery  which  animates 
the  heart,  reason  springs  from  the  soul, 
and  force  depends  upon  the  body;  with¬ 
out  bravery  we  fear  obstacles,  danger, 
and  death;  without  reason,  courage 
would  have  no  legitimate  view;  and 
without  force  it  would  be  useless:  these 
three  qualities  should  concur  to  form 
true  military  valour. 

Dr.  Johnson  defines  valour,  bravery, 
and  courage  almost  as  synonimous 
terms.  Mr.  Addison  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  that  sort  of  courage  which  springs, 
by  instinct,  from  the  soul,  and  from 
that  which  originates  in  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  is  strengthened  by  reflexion.  Count 
Turpin,  on  the  other  hand,  establishes 
a  wide  difference  between  bravery  and 
courage,  which  he  makes  two  terms. 
In  page  5  of  the  preliminary  discourse 
to  his  Essay  on  the  Art  of  War,  he  has 
the  following  passage: 

“  Is  the  officer — speaking  of  the  re¬ 
quisite  qualifications  in  a  general — who 
loves  his  duty,  and  who  would  make 
himself  master  of  it,  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  ascertain  what  qualifications  his 
station  requires?  That  he  ought  to  have 
such  or  such  a  quality,  under  such  or 
such  a  circumstance?  That  here,  only 
bravery  is  necessary,  there, only  courage? 
And  that  he  is  not  always  obliged  to 
have  both  at  the  same  time?” 

These  two  qualities,  which  are  often 
confounded  in  the  same  subject,  merit 
a  particular  distinction:  they  are  not 
so  closely  united,  but  that  one  may  be 
found  without  the  other.  Courage  seems 
fittest  for  a  general,  and  for  all  those 
who  command;  bravery  more  necessary 
for  a  soldier,  and  for  all  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  orders;  bravery  is  in  the  blood; 
courage  in  the  soul ;  the  first  is  a  kind  of 
instinct,  the  second  a  virtue;  the  one  is 
an  impulse  almost  mechanical,  the  other 
a  noble  and  a  sublime  conception.  A 
man  is  brave  at  a  particular  time,  and 
according  to  circumstances;  but  he  has 
a  courage  at  all  time,  and  upon  all  oc¬ 
casions:  bravery  is  impetuous,  in  as 
much  as  it  is  less  the  result  of  refiec- 
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tion;  courage,  on  the  contrary,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  grows  out  of  reason,  be¬ 
comes  more  or  less  intrepid.  Bravery 
is  inspired  by  the  force  of  example,  by 
insensibility  to  danger,  and  by  the 
mingled  fury  of  conflict  and  action; 
courage  is  infused  by  the  love  of  our 
duty,  the  desire  of  glory,  and  by  the 
zeal  we  feel  to  serve  our  king  and  coun¬ 
try  :  courage  depends  on  reason,  but 
bravery  on  the  constitution.  Achilles, 
such  as  Horace  describes  him  from  Ho¬ 
mer,  implacable,  cruel,  dispising  every 
law  except  that  of  the  strongest,  pre¬ 
sents  nothing  to  the  idea,  but  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  a  gladiator.  But  the  Roman 
general,  whose  death  would  have  occ*^ 
sioned  the  ruin  of  the  army,  the  great 
Scipio,  when  covered  by  the  bucklers  of 
three  soldiers,  to  avoid  a  shower  of  ar¬ 
rows,  which  the  enemy  directed  against 
him,  approaches  in  safety  the  walls  he 
besieged,  and  standing  only  a  spectator 
of  the  action,  exhibits  the  picture  of 
true  courage,  whilst  he  contents  him¬ 
self  with  giving  the  necessary  orders. 
Bravery,  again,  is  involuntary,  and  does 
not  depend  wholly  upou  ourselves; 
whereas  courage  (as  Seneca  observes) 
may  be  acquired  by  education;  pro¬ 
vided  nature  has  sown  the  first  seeds  of 
it.  Cicero,  sheltering  himself  from  the' 
hatred  of  Catiline,  undoubtedly  want¬ 
ed  bravery;  but  certainly  he  possessed 
an  elevated  firmness  of  mihd  (which  is 
in  reality  courage)  when  he  disclosed 
the  conspiracy  of  that  traitor  to  the 
senate,  and  pointed  out  all  his  ac¬ 
complices;  or  when  he  pleaded  for 
Deiotarus  against  Caesar,  his  friend  and 
his  judge. 

Coolness  is  the  effect  of  courage, 
which  knows  its  danger,  but  makes  no 
other  use  of  that  knowledge,  than  to 
give  direction  with  greater  certainty; 
courage  is  always  master  of  itself,  pro¬ 
vided  against  all  accidents,  and  regu¬ 
lated  by  existing  circumstances;  never 
confounded  by  any  danger,  so  as  to 
lose  sight  of  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
or  of  the  means  by  which  he  may  be 
most  effectually  opposed. 

The  Chevalier  Foiard  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  upon  this  quality  of  the 
mind  and  heart.  He  says,  in  his  note* 
on  Polybius,  there  are  various  kinds  of 
that  species  of  courage,  intrepidity,  or 
strength  of  soul,  which  no  circum¬ 
stances  ean  vanquish,  and  no  events 
can  shake.  I  do  not  know  whether  s 
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quality,  so  diversified  in  its  nature,  can 
be  found  united  in  the  same  person  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  activity.  We  ge¬ 
nerally  discover,  that  some  men  possess 
a  larger  proportion  of  it  than  others. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
its  existence  in  the  human  character, 
we  should  find  out  some  individual  who 
has  acted  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  and  has  uniformly  discovered 
the  same  firmness  of  mind  and  intre¬ 
pidity  of  heart.  But  where  shall  we 
pick  out  a  character  of  this  sort?  Life 
is  too  short  for  the  full  exercise  of  its 
various  powers,  and  were  it  of  a  longer 
date,  the  circumscribed  faculties  of 
man  render  the  research  useless.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  to  point  out 
an  individual  who,  free  from  the  natural 
weaknesses  that  are  attached  to  our 
constitution,  has,  in  adversity  as  vvell 
as  prosperity,  been  equally  firm,  and 
equally  determined  throughout  all  the 
changes  to  which  military  operations 
are  unavoidably  subject. 

This  intrepidity  and  strength  of  mind, 
have  been  peculiarly  visible  on  manifold 
occasions,  in  some  extraordinary  charac¬ 
ters,  who  have  been  equally  remarkable 
on  others  for  weakness  and  pusillanimi¬ 
ty.  We  have  seen  them  bold,  to  the 
full  extent  of  hardihood,  during  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  triumphs;  we  have  then  be¬ 
held  them  shamefully  agitated  under  a 
temporary  reverse  of  fortune,  and  we 
have  again  seen  them  recover  their 
wonted  energy  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  These  opposite  qualities 
succeed  one  another;  and  we  see  bold¬ 
ness  and  timidity  occupy,  by  turns,  the 
same  man,  so  as  to  produce,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  utmost  solicitude 
and  caution  in  some  instances,  and  the 
greatest  courage,  firmness,  and  deci¬ 
sion  in  others,  during  the  prosecution 
of  a  war. 

These  fluctuations  of  the  human  cha¬ 
racter  may  be  traced,  almost  every  day, 
in  a  certain  description  of  generals. 
When  they  are  reduced  to  defensive 
operations,  their  understanding  becomes 
perplexed :  they  know  not  how  to  act, 
and  not  only  omit,  to  make  use  of  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunities  themselves,  but 
unwittingly  afford  them  to  their  ene¬ 
mies;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  of¬ 
fensive  war,  their  genius  expands  itself 
into  a  variety  of  expedients;  they  create 
occasions  that  did  not  seem  to  exist, 
turn  them  to  account,  and  finally  suc- 
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ceed.  Thus  we  see  united  in  the  same 
men  promptitude,  vigour,  and  enter- 
prize  in  one  species  of  warfare;  aud 
timidity,  doubt,  and  coustcrualiuu  in 
another. 

I  have  known,  says  Folard,  generals 
of  marked  intrepidity,  (who  in  trifling 
matters  have  discovered  a  solicitude 
that  approached  to  a  want  of  manli¬ 
ness)  conceive  projects  of  vast  extent, 
that  were  full  of  intricate  develope- 
inents,  and  chequered  by  incertitude; 
aud  I  have  seen  them  conquer  the 
greatest  obstacles  by  their  courage  aud 
good  conduct. 

Human  nature  is  so  strangely  consti¬ 
tuted,  that  whilst  one  man  will  rush 
into  danger,  as  if  attracted  by  blood 
and  devastation,  another  will  not  have 
firmness  enough  to  stand  his  ground, 
and  face  the  coming  evil.  He,  who  in 
the  hour  of  battle  would  give  fresh 
courage  to  his  troops,  by  being  the 
foremost  to  advance,  has  been  known 
to  turn  pale  in  the  very  trench  where  a 
soldier’s  boy  or  woman  has  sat,  undis¬ 
turbed,  selling  spirits  and  provisions,  or 
has  been  discovered  to  tremble,  when 
the  signal  for  storming  was  given.  The 
very  man  that  would  courageously  lead 
his  troop  into  actiou,  or  would  prove 
the  most  expert  marksman  in  the  world, 
were  he  directed  to  practise  in  the 
front  of  a  whole  line,  has  been  known 
to  shrink  at  a  single  combat,  and  would 
rather  rush  headlong  into  a  guarded 
breach,  than  measure  swords,  or  point 
a  pistol,  with  an  antagonist.  Another 
again,  whom  no  danger  could  affect  in 
public  contests  or  in  private  feuds, 
when  visited  by  sickness,  is  full  of  ap¬ 
prehension,  has  recourse  to  physic; 
and  in  proportion  as  his  malady  in¬ 
creases,  grows  timid,  scrupulous,  and 
unhappy.  It  sometimes  happens,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  rarely,  that  the 
rankest  coward  will  lie  peaceably  in 
bed  amidst  all  the  surrounding  terrors 
of  dissolution,  and  will  even  smile  as 
his  agony  approaches. 

I  have  seen,  continues  the  same  au¬ 
thor,  (and  daily  experience  confirms 
his  observations)  one  of  the  bravest 
officers  in  the  world,  suddenly  turn  pale 
in  a  thunder-storm,  and  even  so  far 
give  way  to  his  fears,  as  to  hide  himself 
in  a  cellar.  One  man  possesses  what 
the  French  so  forcibly  stile  une  zaleiir 
journaliere,  a  sort  of  ephemeral  courage, 
or  what  depends  upon  the  influence  of 
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the  moment;  to-day  he  is  as  bold  as 
Achilles;  to-morrow,  he  sinks  into  the 
degraded  character  of  Thersites. 

Some  men  are  apparently  brave  with 
a  troop  of  dragoons  and  constables  at 
their  heels,  that  would  shrink  at  the 
sight  of  a  warrant  to  apprehend  them; 
even  in  the  consciousness  of  innocence. 
Others  again  are  unquestionably  bold, 
though  surrounded  and  threatened  by 
the  military,  and  personally  rushed  upon 
by  the  whole  posse  comitat  us  of  a  county. 

These  changes  in  character  and  con¬ 
stitution,  which  are  so  visible  in  indivi¬ 
duals,  may  be  traced  in  their  influence 
over  whole  nations,  with  little  or  no 
deviation.  The  Persian  cavalry  still 
maintains  its  ancient  reputation  for  va¬ 
lour,  and  is  still  dreaded  by  the  Turks. 
Tacitus  relates,  that  the  Sarmatian 
horse  was  invincible;  but  when  the  men 
were  dismounted,  nothing  could  be 
more  miserably  defective  in  all  the  re¬ 
quisites  of  war.  Their  whole  depend- 
ance  was  on  their  cavalry,  and,  as  far 
as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  the  same 
partial  quality  exists  to  this  day. 

The  French,  until  their  unprecedented 
revolution,  seem  to  have  preserved  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Gauls.  They  went  with  more  ala¬ 
crity  into  action,  and  met  death,  at 
first  sight,  with  more  valour,  than  they 
discovered  firmness  and  resolution  to 
wait  patiently  for  its  approach,  flurry 
and  agitation  appeared  more  congenial 
to  their  minds,  than  calmness  aud  com¬ 
posure. 

In  order  to  conquer,  it  was  found  ne¬ 
cessary,  by  their  ablest  generals,  to 
make  tliem  attack  and  insult  their  ene¬ 
my.  They  grew  impatient  in  slow 
operations,  and  gradually  became  less 
capable  of  meeting  their  antagonists  in 
proportion  to  the  time  they  were  re¬ 
strained  from  coming  to  action.  Their 
whole  history,  indeed,  is  a  continued 
proof  of  the  justness  of  this  observa¬ 
tion;  and  although  their  character 
seems  to  have  undergone  considerable 
changes  since  their  revolution,  they 
have  still  retained  so  much  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  cast,  as  to  shew'  more  prompti¬ 
tude  in  offensive,  than  steadiness  and 
perseverance  in  defensive  operations: 
not  that  they  are  deficient  in  the  latter, 
but  that  the  former  quality  has  been 
more  brilliantly  successful.  To  the 
first  they  owe  their  stupendous  triumphs 
under  Bonaparte;  but  they  have  again 
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been  rendered  almost  equally  conspi¬ 
cuous  by  their  conduct  in  the  second 
under  General  Moreau,  in  his  celebrated 
retreat  out  of. the  Black  Forest.  Having 
said  so  much  of  our  rival,  we  shall  not 
be  thought  unjust  to  other  nations, 
or  too  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
our  own,  if  we  assert  that  the  British 
character  unites  within  itself  every 
quality  that  constitutes  the  real  soldier. 
Let  British  soldiers  be  well  officered, 
and  ably  commanded,  aud  they  will 
march  into  action  not  only  with  the 
elastic  promptitude  of  the  Frenchman, 
but  they  will  also  carry  with  thetn  the 
cool  determined  courage  of  the  Ger¬ 
man.  If  there  be  a  feature  in  their 
character  that  approaches  nearer  to  one 
nation  than  another,  it  is  in  the  quick¬ 
ness  and  vigour  of  their  attacks.  But, 
alas!  of  what  avail  is  the  courage  of 
the  multitude,  it  the  generality  of  their 
leaders  are  deficient  in  those  indispen¬ 
sable  qualities  by  which  French  officers 
have  acquired  the  greatest  reputation ! 
It  is  like  a  torch  in  the  hands  of  a  fool 
or  madman,  who  would  as  soon  lead 
an  enthusiast  to  a  precipice,  as  he  would 
shew  him  the  paths  he  ought  to  tread. 

In  a  work,  originally  written  by  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Marzena- 
do,  and  translated  under  the  title  of 
Reflexions  Militaires  et  Folitiques  par 
de  Vergy,  the  following  just  observa¬ 
tions  are  made  relative  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  quality  of  the  mind. 

Valour  (by  which  we  understand  a 
thorough  indifference  to  all  sort  of 
personal  danger,  and  even  a  contempt 
of  death,)  is  so  necessary  an  ingredient 
in  the  character  of  a  general,  that  were 
I  to  discuss  the  subject,  I  should  pay  a 
bad  compliment,  indeed,  to  the  idea 
which  every  individual  must  have  form¬ 
ed  of  it  in  his  own  mind.  A  real  gene¬ 
ral,  in  my  opinion,  should  therefore  re¬ 
main  satisfied  with  saying  in  the  words 
ot  Marius,  Nifiil  meluo  nisi  turpem  fa- 
mam — (Salust.  Bel.  Jugur.)  I  fear  no¬ 
thing  except  the  disgrace  which  must 
be  incurred  by  a  bad  reputation;  of  in 
those  of  Alcibiades,  Ne  vivere  qaidem 
vellem,  si  tin/ id  us  essem. — Plut.  1.  5. 
Alci.  1.  I  would  not  even  live,  were  I 
personally  timorous,  or  afraid  of  death: 
and  this  saying  is  the  more  correct,  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  Strada,  Belli  dux 
nihil  magis  timere  delet,  quam  timere 
videatur  (Famianus  Strada  de  Bello 
Belgico,  1.  7.)  There  is  nothing  which  a 
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-general  or  chief  of  an  army  should  so 
much  fear  as  having  it  known,  or  even 
suspected,  that  he  is  afraid. 

To  these  might  he  added  the  more 
modern  saying,  already  quoted  under 
religion: 

Je  crains  Dieu,  chcr  Abner — et  nai 
point  d'  autre  crainte.  I  fear  God,  dear 
Abner — and  have  no  other  fear. 

VALUE,  in  a  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  signifies  the  rate  at  which 
any  thing  is  estimated.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  applicable  to  the  half-pay,  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  full  pay.  The  former 
having  an  inherent  value,  but  not  being 
a  saleable  commodity  (as  every  officer 
is  strictly  forbidden  to  sell  that  allow¬ 
ance)  it  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have 
a  price,  which  implies  bargain  and  sale, 
but  still  it  has  a  value  within  itself; 
whereas  full  pay  has  both  value  and 
price.  Hence  regulation  price  of  a 
commission  means  the  marketable  rate 
at  which  a  full  pay  commission  may  be 
bought  or  sold;  and  regulation  value  of 
a  halfpay  signifies  the  rate  at  which  it 
is  estimated,  but  cannot  be  sold. 

VAMPLET,  a  piece  of  steel  some¬ 
times  in  the  shape  of  a  tunnel,  used  in 
tilting  spears,  just  before  the  hand,  to 
secure  and  defend  it;  it  was  made  to  be 
taken  off  and  put  on  at  pleasure. 

VAN,  the  front  of  an  army,  the 
first  line. 

VAjt-guard,  that  part  of  the  ar¬ 
my  which  marches  in  the  front.  See 
Guard. 

VANCOURIER.  See  Avakt  cou¬ 
rier. 

VANDALS,  a  barbarous  and  fierce 
people  of  a  part  of  Sweden,  which  was 
afterwards,  from  the  Goths,  their  succes¬ 
sors,  called  Gothland,  who,  leaving  their 
native  soil,  took  pleasure  in  ranging  to 
and  fro,  and  spoiling  countries.  See 
Goths  i n  Appendix. 

VANES,  in  mathematical  instru¬ 
ments,  are  sights  made  to  move  and 
slide  upon  them. 

VANITEUX,  Fr.  ridiculously  vain. 

VANNE,  Fr.  a  floodgate. 

Vannes,  venteaux ,  ou  cloisons  de  hois 
de  chine,  Fr.  floodgates,  generally 
made  of  oak. 

V  ANNETTE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  flat  open 
basket,  or  sieve,  in  which  oats  are  given 
to  horses. 

VANTAUX,  Fr.  window-shutters. 

VANTAIL,  Fr,  leaf  of  a  folding- 
door. 
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VANT-ftrass,  armour  for  the  arm- 

VANTER,  Fr.  to  praise  excessively; 
to  extol  the  merit  of  a  person,  or  to  en¬ 
hance  the  price  of  a  thing. 

Sc  Vanier,  Fr.  to  praise  oneself;  to 
speak  hoastingly  of  one's  own  actions. 

VANTILLEIl,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  to 
lay  strong  planks  or  boards  to  stop  th# 
influx  of  water. 

VAQUER,  Fr.  to  be  vacant. 

Venir  a  Vaquer,  Fr.  to  become  va¬ 
cant.  Ce  regiment  vient  a  valuer;  that 
regiment  is  become  vacant. 

The  French  also  say  vaquer  d  ses  af¬ 
faires,  to  attend  to  one’s  business. 

Terret  Vaij.  es  et  Vaques,  Fr.  waste 
ground. 

VARAIGNE,  Fr.  the  inlet  of  sea 
water  into  salt-marches. 

VARANGUES,  Fr.  floor  timbers  in 
a  ship. 

Varangues  c cculces,  Fr.  the  crotches 
or  floor-timbers  afore  and  abaft. 

VARECH,  Fr.  a  term  used  in 
Normandy,  upon  the  coast  pf  France, 
to  signify  all  goods,  &c.  that  are  wash¬ 
ed  on  shore,  and  are  near  enough  for 
a  man  on  horseback  to  touch  them  with 
a  lance,  thereby  making  them  his  pro¬ 
perty. 

Droits  de  Varech,  Fr.  the  right 
to  salvage.  A  term  used  in  Normandy. 
Varech  likewise  signifies  any  vessel  un¬ 
der  water. 

VARENNE,  Fr. a  warren;  achase. 

Varexne,  ou  varene,  Fr.  waste  land, 
kept  so  for  the  convenience  of  the  king 
in  hunting. 

VARICE,  Fr.  See  Swollen  Vein. 

VARLESSE,  in  horses,  an  imperfec¬ 
tion  upon  the  inside  of  the  ham,  a  little 
distant  from  the  curb,  but  about  the 
same  height.  There  is  a  bone  some¬ 
what  high  and  raised;  that  part  of  the 
ham  which  is  below  the  said  bone  some¬ 
times  swells  by  a  discharge  from  the 
great  vein,  and  is  termed  r arisse ;  this 
defect  does  not  make  the  horse  halt, 
but  spoils  his  sale  by  growing  excessive 
large.  Rest  and  ease,  especially  if  the 
part  be  bathed  with  spirit  of  wine,  will 
so  bind  and  restrain  it  as  not  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  for  the  time. 

VARLET,  Fr.  In  the  days  of  chi¬ 
valry  this  word  was  synonimous  to 
page.  With  us  it  anciently  meant  a 
yeoman's  servant.  Varlet  is  also  taken 
in  a  bad  sense,  and  signifies  a  sorry 
wretch,  a  rogue,  or  rascal. 

In  Stat.  20  Rich.  II.  Varlets  meant 
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Yeomen,  or  the  servants  of  yeomen.  For 
toe  etymology  of  this  word,  see  p.  149, 
in  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Horne  Tooke’s 
learned  and  interesting  publication,  en¬ 
titled  the  Diversions  of  Purley. 

■  V  ap.let,  oil  valet,  Fr.  in  a  dam  or 
sluice,  an  assemblage  of  several  pieces 
of  carpenter’s  work  which  together  form 
a  sort  of  cross-beam  or  gallows  that 
leans  against  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
sluice,  and  is  shut  by  a  turning  flood- 
gate. 

j  VARLOPE,  Fr.  a  carpenter’s  large 
plane. 

VARNISH.  Meunier,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  royal  corps  of  engineers 
in  France,  under  the  old  government, 
in  effecting  the  decomposition  of  sea¬ 
water,  in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  masonry,  had,  as  a  part  of 
his  apparatus  or  recipient,  the  cylinder 
of  an  old  cannon,  in  which  he  submitted 
the  sea-water  to  the  heat  of  a  reverbe¬ 
rating  furnace.  After  his  experiment 
he  examined  the  cylinder,  and  found  it 
covered  with  a  layer  or  coating  of  var¬ 
nish,  which  set  all  instruments  at  defi¬ 
ance,  for  neither  steel  nor  iron  could 
make  any  impression  upon  it.  It  is  past 
all  doubt,  that  by  this  varnish  pieces  of 
ordnance  may  be  choaked,  and  rendered 
ueeless. 

VARRER,  Fr.  to  put  to  sea. 

VARSA,  Incl.  The  rainy  season. 

VASA-Concla'mare.  Among  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  the  first  signal  to  de¬ 
camp,  (which  was  given  by  the  sound 
of  a  bugle-horn)  was  so  called.  The 
first  time  the  bugle  sounded,  the  gene¬ 
ral’s  tent  was  struck,  and  immediately 
after,  the  soldiers  struck  theirs,  and 
packed  up.  When  it  sounded  the  se¬ 
cond  time,  the  wagons  were  loaded; 
and  at  the  third  signal,  the  army 
inarched  olf  the  ground;  care  being 
taken  to  leave  lighted  fires  in  the 
camp,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
enemy. 

VASANT,  I?id.  the  mild  s'eason,  or 
spring. 

VASE,  (vase,  Fr.)  in  architecture,  a 
sort  of  decoration  made  of  stone,  marble, 
bronze,  or  gilt  lead,  which  is  placed,  at 
equal  distances,  at  the  tops  of  houses,  in 
gardens,  &c. 

VAULT,  ( vo&te ,  Fr.)  in  architecture, 
is  a  piece  of  masonry-arch  without  side, 
and  supported  in  the  air  by  the  artificial 
placing  of  the  stone  which  forms  it,  its 
principal  use  being  for  a  cover  or  shelter; 
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or  it  is  an  arched  roof,  so  contrived,  as 
that  the  several  voussoirs  or  vault  stones, 
of  which  it  consists,  do,  by  their  dis¬ 
position,  sustain  each  other.  Vaults  are 
to  he  preferred  on  many  occasions  to 
soffits,  or  flat  ceilings,  as  they  give-  a 
greater  rise  and  elevation,  and  are,  be¬ 
sides,  more  firm  and  durable. 

Sa/masius  observes,  that  the  ancients 
had  only  three  kinds  of  vaults.  The 
first  was  the  fornix  made  cradle-wise; 
the  second  a  testudo,  that  is,  tortoise-wise , 
which  the  French  call  nil  de  four,  or 
oven  wise;  and  the  third,  concha,  or 
trumpet-wise. 

But  the  moderns  have  subdivided 
these  three  sorts  into  many  more,  to 
which  they  have  given  different  names, 
according  to  their  figures  and  uses;  some 
of  them  are  circular,  and  others  ellip¬ 
tical. 

Again,  the  sweeps  of  some  are  larger, 
others  lesser  portions  of  a  sphere.  All 
such  as  are  above  hemispheres  are  cal¬ 
led  high  or  surmounted  vaults;  and  all 
that  are  less  than  hemispheres,  are  cal¬ 
led  low  or  surbased  vaults,  or  testudines. 

Key  of  a  Vault  is  a  stone  or  brick  in 
the  middle  of  the  vault  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone;  which  serves  to  hind  or 
fasten  all  the  rest. 

Reins  of  a  Vault  are  the  sides  which 
sustain  -  it;  they  are  also  called  the  fil¬ 
ling  up. 

F endentive  of  a  vault  is  the  part  sus¬ 
pended  between  the  arches  or  ogives. 

Impost  of  a  Vault  is  the  stone  on 
which  the  first  voussoir,  or  stone  of  the 
vault,  is  laid. 

Master- Vault  ( maitresse  voute,  Fr.)  is 
that  which  covers  the  principal  part  of  a 
building,  in  contradistinction  to  the  up¬ 
per  or  subordinate  vaults,  which  only 
cover  some  little  part,  as  a  passage  or 
gate,  &c. 

Double  Vault  (double  voute,  Fr.)  is 
one  that  is  built  over  another,  to  make 
the  outer  decoration  range  with  the  in¬ 
ner,  or  to  make  the  beauty  and  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  inside,  consistent  with  that  of 
the  outside;  leaving  a  space  between  the 
convexity  of  the  one,  and  the  concavity 
of  the  other.  Instances  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome,  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  and  in  that 
of  the  Invalids  at  Paris.  P.  Derand, 
thfe  French  architect,  has  written  largely 
upon  this  subject  in  his  Traitt  sur  Car- 
chitecture  des  voutes,  and  M.  Frezier  iu 
that  of  the  Coupe  des  pierres, 
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According  to  the  author  of  tlie  builder’s  | 
dictionary,  besides  gothic  vault*  ivith\ 
ogives,  & c.  there  are  various  sorts  of 
vaults,  such  as  single,  double,  cross,  dia¬ 
gonal,  horizontal,  ascending,  defending, 
angular,  oblique, pendent, <Sc.  Helidor,  hi 
his  dictionnaire  portatif  de  I’lngtnicur, 
mentions  several.  See  Voute. 

To  Vault  a  shoe,  in  farriery,  is  to 
forge  it  hollow  for  horses  that  have  high 
and  round  soles;  in  order  that  the  shoe, 
thus  hollow,  may  not  bear  upon  the  sole 
that  is  then  higher  than  the  hoof. 

But,  after  all,  this  sort  of  shoe  spoils 
the  feet,  for  the  sole,  being  softer 
than  the  shoe,  assumes  the  form  of  the 
shoe,  and  becomes,  every  day,  rounder 
and  rounder. 

VASSAL,  (arriire  vassal,  Fr.)  Under 
the  race  of  Charlemagne,  in  France, 
the  arritre  vassal  was  a  man  who  owed 
allegiance  at  the  same  time  for  feudal 
tenure,  both  to  the  king  and  to  some 
particular  lord  of  the  manor,  so  that 
when  the  king  and  the  lord  of  the  ma¬ 
nor  differed,  he  did  not  know  which 
master  he  was  bound  to  serve.  This 
monstrous  and  incongruous  system,  so 
disgraceful  to  the  very  name  of  man¬ 
hood,  continued  until  the  third  race  of 
French  kings,  when  it  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  rational  homage,  which  was  paid 
to  the  king  or  lord  of  the  manor,  with 
a  low  rent  for  the  right  of  tenure. 

Vassal -lige,  Fr.  See  Vassalage. 

Vassals,  they  who,  in  the  feudal 
system,  were  obliged  to  attend  their 
lord  in  war,  as  a  tenure  by  which  they 
held  their  lands,  &c. 

VASSALAGE,  subjection,  or  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  vassal. 

A  VAUDEIvAULE,  Fr.  in  utter  con¬ 
fusion. 

VAUDOIS,  or  Baibcts,  a  species 
of  light  troops  in  the  service  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  They  consist  of  mountaineers 
or  highlanders,  who  are  lightly  clothed 
and  armed,  and  are  enured  to  the  chi¬ 
canery  of  mountain-service. 

VEAU,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a  piece  of 
wood  which  is  sawed  from  the  inside 
of  a  bending,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
or  dressing  it. 

Veines  des  pierres,  Fr.  veins,  streaks, 
or  lines  in  stones,  which  generally  arise 
from  some  inequality  in  their  consisten¬ 
cy,  so  that  they  break  or  loosen  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts.  Stones  of  this  kind  are  some¬ 
times  rejected  as  unfit  for  nice  work. 
VEDETTE>  (Vedette,  Fr.)  iu  war, 
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a  sentinel  on  horseback,  with  his  horse's 
head  towards  the  place  whence  auy  dan¬ 
ger  is  to  be  feared,  and  his  carabine 
advanced,  with  the  butt  end  against  his 
right  thigh.  Vedettes  are  generally 
posted  at  all  the  avenues,  and  on  all  the 
rising  grounds,  to  guard  the  several 
passages  when  an  enemy  is  encamped. 

The  Vedettes  to  the  out-posts  should 
always  be  doubie,  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons;  first,  that  whenever  they  make  any 
discovery,  one  may  he  detached  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  out-posts; 
secondly,  that  they  may  keep  each  other 
watchful :  and  thirdly,  that  the  vigi-  , 
lance  of  both  may  render  it  impossible 
for  any  thing  to  come  near  them  with¬ 
out  being  seen.  They  should  be  at  no 
greater  distance  from  their  detach¬ 
ments  than  bO  or  100  paces. 

For  particular  instructions,  relative 
to  the  posting  of  vedettes,  see  a  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Duties  of  an  Officer  in  the 
Field,  by  Baron  Gross;  see  likewise 
Gen.  Reg.  and  Orders,  page  34  to  37. 

VEHICLE,  (v'ehicule,  voiture,  Fr.) 
carriage,  a  machine  which  is  made  to 
convey  one  or  more  persons:  of  this, 
description  are  our  military  cars. 

VEKILCHAR.ES,  a  word  used 
among  the  Turks,  which  signifies  the 
same  as  fourricr  in  the  French,  and 
corresponds  with  our  quartermaster. 

V  ELITES,  Roman  soldiers,  who 
were  commonly  some  of  the  Tiros,  or 
young  soldiers  of  mean  condition,  and 
lightly  armed.  They  had  their  name, 
a  volando,  from  flying,  or  a  velocitatc, 
from  swiftness.  They  seem  not  to  have 
been  divided  into  distinct  bodies  or  com¬ 
panies,  but  to  have  hovered  in  loose 
order  before  the  army.  Kennelt's  R.  A. 
page  190.  Their  arms  consisted  of  a 
sword  and  javelin,  and  they  had  a 
shield  or  buckler,  which  was  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  its  man,  being  round, 
and  measuring  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter. 

They  generally  wore  a  wolf’s  skin,  or 
some  other  indifferent  ornament  upon 
their  heads,  to  distinguish  them  during 
an  action.  Their  javelins  were  a  sort 
of  dart,  the  wood  of  which  measured 
three  cubits  in  length,  and  was  about 
the  thickness  of  a  finger.  The  point 
was  about  a  hand’s  full  breadth  in 
length,  and  was  so  thin  and  brittle,  that 
it  snapped  off  the  instant  it  reached  or 
penetrated  its  object,  so  that  the  enemy 
could  not  return  it.  It  was  distinguish- 
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ed,  in  this  particular,  from  other  darts 
and  javelins. 

V ELITES,  Fr.  a  corps  in  the  im¬ 
perial  French  service.  See  Volti- 

GEURS. 

VELOCITY,  the  quickness  of  mo¬ 
tion  with  which  bodies  are  moved  from 
one  place  to  another. 

In  the  years  1788,  1789,  1790,  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  at  Woolwich  with 
the  balistic  pendulum,  to  ascertain  the 
initial  velocity  of  military  projectiles; 
the  result  of  which  will  be  found  in  a 
work  entituled  the  Pocket  Gunner,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1801. 

VELUE,  )  stone  as  it  comes 

Pierre VELUE,  $  out  of  the  quarry; 
it  is  also  called  pierre  brute. 

La  VENDEE,  Fr.  See  Chouan. 

VENDEANS,  Fr.  See  Chouan. 

VENEERING) is  a  sort  of  mar- 

VANEERING  iquetry,  or  inlaid 
work,  whereby  several  thin  slices,  or 
leaves  of  fine  woods  of  different  kinds, 
are  applied  and  fastened  on  a  ground  of 
some  common  wood. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  inlaying;  the 
one,  which  is  the  more  ordinary,  goes 
no  farther  than  the  making  compart¬ 
ments  of  different  woods;  the  other  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  more  art,  and  repre¬ 
sents  flowers,  birds,  & c. 

The  first  kind  is  what  is  properly  cal¬ 
led  'veneering,  the  other  is  marquetry  or 
inlaid  work. 

VENEREAL  disease, pox,  lues,  syphi¬ 
lis  or  siphilis. 

In  the  navy,  the  surgeons  are  entitled 
to  receive  a  certain  sum  of  money,  stop¬ 
ped  out  of  the  pay  of  their  venereal  pa¬ 
tients,  for  extraordinary  trouble  and 
attendance.  No  specific  regulation 
exists  in  the  army.  The  captains  of 
companies  have  sometimes  assumed  a 
discretionary  power  with  respect  to  their 
men,  and  the  latter  have  submitted  to 
the  charge.  One  great  evil  has,  however, 
grown  out  of  both  practices;  namely, 
the  men,  to  avoid  the  stoppage,  have 
applied  to  country  quacks,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  taken  nostrums  of  their  own. 
Every  officer  of  a  company,  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  soldiers,  should  examine  their 
linen  at  the  weekly  inspections,  as  the 
disorder  js  generally  first  made  manifest 
by  stains  upon  the  shirt. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  ve¬ 
nereal  malady  was  first  brought  into 
Europe  in  1492,  by  the  followers  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  after  hisdiseove- 
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ry  of  America.  These  people  gave  it 
to  their  countrywomen  in  Spain;  the 
Spaniards  extended  it  to  Naples,  and 
the  French  caught  it  during  the  siege 
of  the  latter  place  in  1495;  and  from 
France  it  has  spread  over  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  so  that  its  original  nursery,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  seems  to  have  been 
a  camp. 

To  give  d  treatise  on  venereal  dis¬ 
orders,  is  not  the  object  of  this  work; 
we  have  however  taken  the  articles  ve¬ 
nereal  and  strictures  from  Mr.  Este’s 
remarks  upon  them,  which  we  annex, 
as  salutary  cautions  to  military  men; 
that  they  may  be  warned  not  only  of 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  the 
evils  to  which  they  are  exposed,  but 
likewise,  of  the  nature  of  the  remedies, 
and  best  modes  of  treatment,  to  which 
they  may  resort. 

Venereal  affect  ions,  lues.  The  general 
and  topical  affections  comprised  under 
this  head,  all  arise  from  some  specific 
morbid  poison  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  body.  This  either  confines  its 
action  to  the  part  with  which  it  is 
brought  into  immediate  contact,  or,  in 
consequence  of  absorption,  pervades  and 
contaminates  the  system;  and  in  the 
course  of  circulation  particularly  at¬ 
tacks  such  organs  as  are  most  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  the  disease.  In  order  that  con¬ 
tagion  should  produce  the  disease,  there 
must  be  the  necessary  predisposition  in 
the  person  exposed;  mere  exposure  to 
the  poison  will  not  do  so,  unless  there 
exists  at  the  same  time,  in  the  person 
exposed,  that  susceptibility,  or  peculiar 
state  of  constitution,  without  which  no 
one  will  be  liable  to  any  infection,  whe¬ 
ther  of  the  venereal,  small  pox,  plague, 
hydrophobia,  or  any  other  disease. 
What  this  particular  state  of  con¬ 
stitution  is,  we  de  not  know;  but  daily 
experience  convinces  us,  that  such  a 
state  is  a  condition  necessary  for  the 
communication  of  the  disease.  Thus 
the  same  person  will  not  take  the  disease 
at  one  exposure,  who  will  catch  it 
severely  at  the  next;  though  the  poison  in 
the  latter  instance,  shall  be  mild  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  former;  and  the  second 
exposure,  shall  be  only  at  a  short  inter¬ 
val  of  time  from  the  first.  Two  persons 
shall  be  equally  exposed  to  infection 
from  the  same  source,  one  shall  be 
severely  infected,  the  other  shall  escape 
wholly  uninjured,  from  not  being  just 
at  the  moment  liable  to  the  action  of 
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the  poison.  Mr.  Este,  in  Viis  observa-  ] 
tions  on  the  efficacy  ot'  baths,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  venereal  disease,  says 
that  he  was  inoculated  six  times  (or 
the  small  pox;  and  lived  with  five  o( 
his  relations  in  whom  it  took  at  the  first 
inoculation;  hut  he  never  had  any  more 
of  it  in  his  youth  than  one  small  pus¬ 
tule,  and  lie  has  not  caught  it  since, 
from  any  variolous  patient,  though  he 
saw  several  in  the  Levant,  where  it  rages 
with  peculiar  malignity,  nor  did  he  take 
the  plague  in  Egypt,  though  lie  attended 
four  of  the  soldiers  who  died  shortly 
after  their  first  attack,  with  the  most 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  that  disease. 
He  has,  besides,  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  contagion  at  least  equally  with 
some  other  persons  of  larger  stature,  and 
apparently  of  inure  robust  habits  than 
his  own ;  they  suffered  from  its  influence, 
he  did  not.  And  in  the  year  1804,  in  his 
last  voyage  to  Malta,  he  put  himself  in 
quarantine  to  attend,  in  the  lazaretto 
there,  a  much  lamented  fiiend  and  his 
servants,  who  arrived  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  with  fevers  of  which  they 
afterwards  died.  lie  never  experienced 
the  slightest  bodily  inconvenience  though 
he  continued  his  attendance  upon  them 
day  and  night  almost  uninterruptedly  to 
the  last;  and  though  the  usual  swellings 
and  symptoms  of  plague  appeared  upon 
them  at  the  close  of  their  fatal  disorder. 

Daily  experience  proves  the  necessity 
of  this  predisposition.  But  what  the  par¬ 
ticular  states  of  body  are,  that  render 
some  liable  to  venereal  infection,  and  pro¬ 
tect  others  from  its  baneful  influence; 
that  cause  the  same  person  to  take  it,  at 
one  time,  and  to  resist  it,  at  another,  we 
cannot  satisfactorily  explain.  Nor  are 
we  acquainted  Kith  an:/  preventive  in 
which  we  can  confide:  some  may  put 
implicit  trust  in  one  wash,  and  some  in 
another;  some  are  encouraged  by  a  belief 
in  their  own  good  fortune,  and  in  com¬ 
mon  ablutions.  Cleanliness  is  unques¬ 
tionably  to  be  recommended;  and  fre¬ 
quent  ablutions  with  Soft  soap,  and 
washes,  may  prevent  some  portion  of 
the  poison  from  being  ahsorhed  which 
would  otherwise  be  taken  into  the 
svstem.  Yet  these  will  not  screen 
tiie  constitution  from  infection.  The 
mere  momentary  contact  of  the  poison 
during  coition,  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  disease  in  all  its  most  formidable 
shapes,  if  the  person,  from  pre-disposi 
tion,  is  liable  to  its  action,  and  no  sub 
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sequent  washes  can  check  or  prevent 
the  consequences;  for  when  the  intectiorr 
has  been  once  received,  t lie  disot  der  must 
follow,  even  if  the  oriuinal  particle  of  the 
poison  he  neutralized  or  driven  out  of  the 
system;  and  the  disease  will  then  take, 
place,  unless  it  be  checked  in  its  protrre-s 
by  the  timely  and  proper  interposition 
of  the  well  known  antidotes. 

Venereal  affections  show  themselves 
first  in  one  or  other  of  two  shapes,  Luts, 
and  Goxohrh(Ea;  or  as  j/o r,  or  clap, 
and  a  train  of  symptoms  and  diseases 
proceed  frotn  each  of  these  sources, 
most  of  which  may  be  checked  or  very 
much  mitigated  by  the  application  of 
skilful  surgery  in  the  outset. 

The  Gonorrhoea.  Ttie  symptoms  at¬ 
tending  gonorrhoea  are  apt  to  vary  very 
much,  and  of  all  the  forms  of  venereal 
affection  it  is  the  most  irregular  in  its 
duration,  and  the  most  uncertain  in  its 
cure.  The  great  antidote  for  the  lues  and 
its  concomitants,  is  unnecessary,  as  it 
does  not  effect  any  change  in  gonorrhoea; 
almost  all  the  assistance  that  surgical 
art  can  afford  in  gonorrhoea  is  palliative; 
and  thereby  preventive  of  some  other 
affections  which  grow  out  of  the  disease. 
Gonorrhoea  has  been  entirely  checked 
and  prevented  in  some  few  instances; 
but  such  practice  is  dangerous,  in  as 
much  as  it  tends  to  produce  consequences 
more  serious  than  the  disease  itself.  A 
specific  mode  of  action  may  certainly 
be  changed,  and  corrected  by  producing 
in  the  urethra  another  or  greater  irrita¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  will  be  found  most  frequently 
better  that  the  disease  should  be  left  to 
time  to  take  its  own  course  and  exhaust 
itself. 

In  our  treatment  we  should  attend  to 
the  state  of  the  general  health  and  con¬ 
stitution,  more  than  to  the  local  symp¬ 
toms,  in  order  to  mitigate  them;  that  is, 
in  order  to  allay  the  heat,  and  to  lessen 
the  inflammation,  we  should  keep  the 
body  cool,  by  obviating  costiieness,  by 
repose,  bv  copious  dilution;  and  if  the 
symptoms  increase  to  an  unusual  height, 
hy  general  and  topical  bleeding;  warm 
bathing,  and  blisters,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  may  be  applied  with  the 
happiest  effects.  In  jections  are  entirely 
condenuned  by  some,  and  warmly  ap¬ 
proved  ot  by  others.  Patients  should 
be  extremely  cautious  in  the  use  they 
make  of  them,  however  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  they  may  be,  by  certain  empirics 
of  little  knowledge  or  foresight;  from 
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the  apparently  beneficial  effects  which 
are  sometimes  produced  in  their  first 
operations.  Irritating  or  very  astringent 
injections  ought  seldom  to  be  adopted. 

The  suspensory  or  bag  truss  should 
always  he  worn  in  these  diseases;  and 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  simplicity 
is  no  where  more  necessary  than  in  their 
make  and  use.  The  common  suspensory 
is  found  to  have  many  inconveniences 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  contrived. 
See  Truss. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  whether 
gonorrhoea  proceeds  from  the  same  poi¬ 
son  as  lues;  or  whether  the  clap  is  not 
quite  a  distinct  disease,  produced  by  a 
poison  of  its  own. 

Much  has  been  said  on  both  sides; 
authority  has  been  set  up  against  autho¬ 
rity,  and  great  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen  upon  the  sense  and  interpretation 
of  the  authorities  quoted,  and  upon  the 
results  and  inferences  to  lie  drawn  from 
the  experiments  instituted  both  in  con¬ 
firmation,  and  in  contradiction  of  flip  po¬ 
sition;  peculiarly  extravagant  technical 
phrases  and  expressions  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  explain  particular  meanings, 
and  opinions;  and  as  words  multiplied, 
the  opportunities  of  cavilling  upon  them 
multiplied  also.  The  result  of  all  this 
argument  proves,  that  we  can  reason  upon 
any  venereal  poison  only  as  Newton  rea¬ 
soned  upon  gravity,  by  observing  its 
effects. 

What  interests  the  world  most,  is  to 
know  whether  the  constitution  is  ex¬ 
posed  from  a  clap  as  it  is  from  a  chancre 
to  venereal  contamination;  whether 
in  addition  to  other  inconveniences, 
a  course  of  mercury  should,  or  should 
not,  be  inflicted  on  suffering  humanity, 
to  relieve  the  symptoms  and  to  screen 
the  constitution  from  the  consequences 
of  gonorrhoea?  Daily  observations 
may  satisfy  us,  fully,  upon  these  points, 
without  any  dispute  whatever.  We 
know  from  experience,  that  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  lues  do  not  grow  out  of  a  clap: 
that  all  the  trouble  attending  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  mercury  may  be  "spared  to 
the  patient,  and. that  the  best  mode  of 
treating  the  gonorrhoea,  generally- 
speaking,  is  the  palliative  mode  before 
mentioned.  While  we  can  offer  only 
palliative  aid  in  gonorrhoea,  our  more 
formidable  enemy  the  lues  may  be 
completely  checked,  if  taken  in  time, 
or  wholly  extinguished,  by  the  expe¬ 
dients  we  possess,  the  caustic,  ?nercury, 
and  baths ! 
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This  writer  adds,  that  he  has,  in 
in  the  course  of  his  experience,  always 
found,  that  chancres  healed  very  ra¬ 
pidly  under  certain  local  applications 
which  he  continues  to  apply  :  and  he 
always  prescribed  mercury,  by  fric¬ 
tions,  gradually,  at  intervals,  and  for  a 
long  continuance,  without  administering 
any  of  that  mineral,  internally;  for  the 
pills  in  common  use  interfere  with 
digestion,  derange  the  whole  system, 
and  seldom  produce  any  salutary 
operation,  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
disturbance  they  occasion. 

The  free  use  of  baths,  with  other  re¬ 
medies,  seem  to  possess  superior  ad¬ 
vantages.  Baths,  indeed,  are  great 
auxiliaries  to  mercury,  and  powerful 
agents,  both  in  the  treatment  of  stric¬ 
tures,  of  syphilis,  and  of  local  affec¬ 
tions,  arising  from  those  causes. 

There  is  one  simple  circumstance 
with  which  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  acquainted.  This  regards 
the  “  healing  quality  of  common  hot 
water-,”  which  may  perhaps  be  fairly 
mentioned  as  not  the  least  valuable  of 
its  virtues. 

Both  Strictures  (vide  article 
strictures)  and  venereal  affections  are 
disorders  to  which  military  men,  from 
their  habits,  are  particularly  liable. 
Being  more  dangerous  in  their  conse¬ 
quences,  than  severe  in  their  original 
symptoms,  they  are  generally  neglect¬ 
ed  at  the  beginning.  In  their  treatment, 
we  should  attend  not  only  to  present, 
but  to  future  inconveniences:  we  should 
watch  them,  with  all  possible  industry; 
for  dangers  seen  from  afar,  are  easily' 
prevented ;  but  if  the  cure  be  protracted 
until  the  evils  have  taken  place,  the 
remedies  must  necessarily  become  dis¬ 
tressing,  in  proportion  as  the  disorders 
grow  inveterate;  at  first,  they  are  of 
easy  cure,  and  scarcely  make  their 
presence  known ;  in  process  of  time, 
not  being  observed,  nor  resisted  at  the 
beginning,  they  become  easily'  known 
by  the  severity  of  their  symptoms  and 
accompaniments,  but  are  proportiona- 
bly  difficult  to  cure :  for  when  through 
ignorance  or  inattention  they  are  suf¬ 
fered  to  take  root,  and  spread,  so  that 
every'  one  can  discern  them,  there  may 
be  little  room  left  for  any  remedy,  and 
the  disease  may  then  probably  be  in¬ 
curable. 

VENGEANCE,  (Vengeance,  Fr.) 
punishment;  penal  retribution;  a- 
•vengement.  There  is  an  old  proverb  in 
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our  language,  regarding  the  first  part 
of  the  interpretation  of  this  term, 
which  lias  been  quoted  by  N.  Bailey  in 
the  following  manner: — 

When  vice  goes  before,  vengeance 
follows  after.  The  notion  of  impunity 
often  animates  ill-disposed  persons  to 
the  commission  of  flagrant  crimes, 
which  would  never  have  been  perpe- 1 
trated,  had  the  verity  of  this  proverb  [ 
been  impressed  in  the  minds  of  those  [ 
delinquents;  for  certain  it  is,  however! 
slowly  vengeance  may  seem  to  move, 
it  will  assuredly  overtake  the  offfeinier  j 
at  la-t;  anti  by  how  much  it  is  the 
longer  in  coming,  being  once  arrived, 
it  will  fall  on  them  the  heavier.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  that  maxim,  though  justice  \ 
has  leaden  feet,  it  has  iron  hands. 
Horace  says,  Raro  antecedentem  sce- 
lestum  deseruil  pede  poena  claudo. 

With  respect  to  the  last  interpreta¬ 
tion,  avengement,  a  French  author  very 
justly  observes,  that  the  indulgence  of 
this  fatal  passion  has,  at  ail  times, 
proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  evils. 
Vengeance,  among  men,  grows  out  of 
self-fnterest;  is  the  offspring  of  ambi¬ 
tion;  and  frequently  the  effect  of  the 
blackest  ingratitude.  It  also  often  hap¬ 
pens,  that  under  the  mistaken  veil  of 
justifiable  chastisement,  the  most  un¬ 
manly  acts  of  vengeance  are  perpe¬ 
trated;  happy  the  man  who  is  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  this  mean  and  unworthy  propen¬ 
sity!  It  has  been  said,  (and  most  ab¬ 
surdly  so)  that  vengeance  is  a  godlike 
pleasure.  The  wretch  who  fosters  in 
his  breast  this  melancholy  notion,  is 
secretly  nursing  ten  thousand  vipers 
that  murt,  sooner  or  later,  sting  him  to 
the  heart.  Let  it,  however,  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  if  the  suppression  of  the 
dictates  of  revenge  be  ornamental  to 
the  human  mind,  the  never  giving  cause 
for  vengeance  is  equally  brilliant;  and 
if  the  person,  against  whom  sufficient 
has  been  done,  to  excite  a  just  resent¬ 
ment  in  his  mind,  can  rise  superior  to 
his  own  wrongs,  such  a  person  may 
be  truly  called  a  high-minded  man,  and 
a  hero  in  the  best  sense. 

YENGER,  Fr.  to  revenge;  to  a- 
venge. 

VENT,  (lumiere,  Fr.)  in  artillery, 
or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  touch- 
hole,  is  the  opening  through  which  the 
fire  is  conveyed  to  the  powder  that  com¬ 
poses  the  charge. 

As  the  placing  the  vents  in  mortars, 
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howitzers,  and  guns,  in  the  best  manner, 
is  so  very  delicate  a  point,  and  about 
which  both  authors  and  practitioners 
differ,  we  will  advance  what  the  result 
of  experiments  has  demonstrated.  The 
most  common  method  is  to  place  the 
vent  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  or  bore; 
though  we  have  seen  many  half  an 
inch,  and  some  an  inch  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  It  has  always  been  imagined,  that 
if  the  vent  was  to  come  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  charge,  the  powder  would 
be  inflamed  in  less  time  than  in  any 
other  case,  and  consequently  produce 
the  greatest  range;  because,  if  a  tube 
be  filled  with  powder,  and  lighted  in 
the  centre,  the  powder  will  be  burnt 
in  half  the  time  it  would  otherwise  be, 
were  it  lighted  at  one  end.  This  gave  a 
grounded  supposition,  that  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  powder  which  burnt  be¬ 
fore  the  shot  or  shell  was  sensibly  moved 
from  its  place,  the  greater  force  it  would 
receive.  To  determine  this,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  1765,  ordered  that  a  light 
three-pounder  should  be  cast,  with 
three  shifting  vents,  one  at  the  centre 
of  the  charge,  one  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  other  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
bottom  and  centre  one;  so  that  when 
one  was  used,  the  others  were  effectually 
stopped.  The  gun  w  eighed  2  cwt.  1  qr. 
20  lb.  its  length  was  3  feet  3  inches,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  bore  quite  fiat.  It 
was  loaded  each  time  with  one-fourth 
of  the  shot's  weight ;  and  it  was  found, 
that  when  the  lowest  or  bottom  vent 
was  Used,  the  shot  went  farthest,  and 
the  ranges  of  the  others  diminished  in 
proportion  as  they  were  distant  from 
the  bottom.  The  piece  was  elevated 
to  1  degree  30  miuutes. 

In  1766,  the  same  monarch  caused  se¬ 
veral  experiments  to  be  tried  with  three 
small  mortars  of  equal  size  and  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  of  different  forms  iu  their 
chambers;  each  of  which  held  seven 
ounces  and  a  half  of  powder.  Frum 
these  experiments  it  appeared,  that  the 
concave  chamber  produced  the  greatest 
ranges,  and  that  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber  is  the  best  place  for  vents,  hav¬ 
ing  in  that  place  the  greatest  effect. 

Vent  -field,  is  the  part  of  a  gun  or 
howitzer  between  the  breech  tnonldings 
and  the  astragal. 

Vent  -astragal,  that  part  of  a  gun 
or  howitzer  which  determines  the  vent- 

field. 
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Vent,  Fr.  that  vacancy  which  is  Oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  difference  between  the 
calibre  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  the 
diameter  of  its  ball.  See  Windage. 

Vent,  Fr.  wind.  The  French  use 
this  word  in  various  senses. 

Vent  d'un  houlet  de  canon,  Fr.  the 
wind  of  a  cannon-ball. 

Coup  de  Vent,  Fr.  heavy  weather; 
a  squall. 

Vent  regie,  Fr.  a  regular  wind; 
such  as  the  trade-wind.  The  monsoon. 

Avoir  du  Vent,  Fr.  in  farriery,  to 
be  pursy. 

Ven Ts-a/izis,  Fr.  trade-winds. 

VENTAIL,  Fr.  the  fold  of  a  door 
or  of  a  shutter;  it  is  also  called  baltant. 

VENTAILLE,  Fr.  the  breathing  part 
of  a  helmet,  the  sight  of  the  beaver ; 
also  the  folding  parts  of  a  flood-Eate. 

VENT  AILS  ou.  VENTEAUX,  Fr. 
the  two  posts  which  constitute  the  tlood- 
gates  in  a  sluice,  when  they  open  and 
close  like  folding  doors. 

VENTIDUCTS,  in  building,  are 
spiracles  or  subterraneous  places,  where 
fresh  cool  winds  being  kept,  are  made 
to  communicate,  by  means  of  duGts,  fun¬ 
nels,  or  vaults,  with  the  chambers,  or 
other  apartments  of  a  house,  to  cool 
them  in  sultry  weather.  These  are  called 
bv  the  Italians  ventiletti ,  and  by  the 
French  prisons  des  vents,  &c.  We  have 
also  adopted,  or  rather  imitated,  the 
word  ventiletti,  by  calling  apertures 
over  doors,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
mitting  fresh  air,  and  of  dismissing  foul, 
ventilators. 

VENTOUSES,  Fr.  air-holes,  venti¬ 
lators. 

VENTRE,  Fr.  belly;  womb.  When 
a  piece  of  ordnance  is  off  its  carriage, 
and  lies  on  the  ground,  it  is  said,  among 
the  French,  to  be  upon  its  belly — itre 
sur  le  ventre. 

Se  coucher  Ventre  d  terre,  Fr.  to  lie 
down  flat  on  your  face.  Le  cr/pituine 
ordonna  a  ses  soldats  de  se  coucher  ventre 
d  terre,  the  captain  ordered  his  men  to 
lie  down.  This  frequently  occurs  in 
action,  when  any  part  of  the  line  or  de¬ 
tached  body  is  so  posted  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  enemy’s  cannon,  and  not 
sufficiently  near  to  make  use  of  its  own 
inusquetry.  A  cool  determined  officer 
never  lies  down  himself. 

Demander  pardon  Ventre  d  terre, 
Fr.  to  ask  pardon  in  a  most  abject  po¬ 
sition. 
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Ventre,  Fr.  in  masonry,  the  belly¬ 
ing  or  jutting  out  of  an  old  or  decayed 
wall,  which  sinks  out  of  its  perpendi¬ 
cular  cast.  Hence,  in  this  acceptation, 
faire  le  ventre,  to  belly  or  bulge  out. 

VEN  TRIE  RE,  Fr.  a  belly-band  for 
a  draught-horse. 

Ventriere,  Fr.  in  hydraulics,  a  large 
piece  of  even  timber  which  is  fixed  be¬ 
fore  a  range  of  boards  in  order  to  make 
some  mason-work  more  secure,  either 
against  the  current  of  a  river,  or  the 
pressure  of  earth. 

Ventrieres,  Fr.  also  pieces  of  timber 
which  are  laid  horizontally  under  the 
railing  of  wooden  quays.  They  are  like¬ 
wise  used  in  the  roofs  of  ordinary- 
buildings. 

VENTS  ou  RHUMBS  DE  VENTS, 
Fr.  Belidor  has  the  following  article 
on  this  term. 

“  For  the  convenience  and  ease  of 
navigation,  mariners  have  divided  the 
horizon  into  tlnrty-tvvo  equal  parts,  which 
the  French  call  Rhumbs  de  Vent,  or  Airs 
de  Vent,  so  marked  upon  the  compass. 
Among  these  thirty-two  winds,  there 
are  four  principal  ones  which  correspond 
with  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  globe, 
and  which  are  known  by  the  following 
names.  Nord  means  Septentrion  or  the 
North,  and  is  always  distinguished  by  a 
flower  de  lys  upon  the  compass;  Sud  is 
Midi  or  South  ;  Fst,  Levant  or  Orient , 
the  East ;  Ouest,  Couchant.  or  I'Qccident, 
the  West.  These  four  winds  are  called 
by  the  French  vents  primit if s,  primitive 
winds,  and  are  each  distant  from  one 
another  90  degrees.  By  dividing  each 
quarter  of  a  circle  into  two  equal  parts, 
we  shall  have  the  collateral  winds,  whose 
names  grow  out  of  the  two  primitive 
winds  between  which  they  are  placed. 
For  instance,  the  wind  that  is  between 
the  North  and  the  West,  is  called  Nord- 
Ouest,  North-West;  that  which  is  be¬ 
tween  the  South  and  the  West,  is  called 
Sud-Ouest,  South-West;  that  which  is 
between  the  North  and  the  East,  North- 
East  ;  that  between  the  South  and  the 
East,  South-East.  These  four  collateral 
winds,  and  the  four  primitive  ones,  which 
are  45  degrees  distant  from  one  another, 
are  called  rhumbs  entiers.”  For  the  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  winds,  see  a  French 
work,  entituled  Dictionnaire  TJniversel 
de  Mathhnatique  et  de  Physique. 

VERACITY,  (vtraciit,  Fr.)  an  invio¬ 
lable  attachment  to  truth;  one  of  the 
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attributes  of  the  Divinity,  and  tbe  most 
sublime  virtue  in  the  human  mind. 

VERANDA,  bid.  the  covering  of 
houses,  being  extended  beyond  the  main 
pile  of  building,  by  means  of  a  slanting 
roof,  forming  external  rooms  or  pas¬ 
sages. 

VERBAL  orders ,'  instructions  given 
by  word  of  mouth,  which,  when  com¬ 
municated  through  an  ofocial  channel, 
are  to  be  considered  as  equally  binding 
with  written  ones. 

Verbal,  Fr.  verbal;  given  by  word 
of  mouth. 

Proecs-V erbal,  Fr.  a  verbal  depo¬ 
sition,  or  a  written  report  which  is  made 
officially  of  what  has  been  seen,  said  and 
done,  between  persons  concerned. 

VERBIAGE,  Fr.  mere  words;  super¬ 
fluous  talk;  nonsense. 

VERBIAGER,  Fr.  to  talkmuchabout 
nothin". 

VEIIBOQUET,  Fr.  a  small  rojt.  or 
cord. which  is  tied  to  a  cable  at  the  end 
of  which  hangs  a  piece  of  wood  or  large 
stone,  that  is  to  be  raised  to  any  given 
hcieht  in  a  building.  The  xerbuquet  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
cable  and  its  weight  from  touching  any 
part  of  the  building  while  it  is  drawn  up. 

VERD,  Fr.  green.  This  word  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  figurative  sense  by 
the  French,  viz. 

Homme  Verd  or  Vert,  Fr.  a  reso¬ 
lute  man. 

Tctc  Yerte,  Fr.  a  giddy  thoughtless 
fellow. 

Verd  pour  les  chevaux,  Fr.  green 
forage  or  grass.  In  the  ancicn  regime 
of  France,  the  cavalry  and  dragoon 
horses,  when  quartered  in  a  flat  coun¬ 
try,  were  allowed  to  be  thirty  days  at 
grass;  tiie  particular  period  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding 
officers.  The  term  was  sometimes  ex¬ 
tended  to  forty  days,  without  any  de¬ 
duction  being  made  for  tbe  ten  days; 
by  means  of  which,  an  emolument  ac¬ 
crued  to  the  captains  of  troops,  not 
only  from  the  horses  which  were  ac¬ 
tually  sent  to  grass,  but  likewise  for 
those  that  were  returned  as  such. 

VERDICT,  ( jugcment ,  rapport,  Fr.) 
the  determination  of  the  jury  declared 
to  the  judge;  decision,  determination, 
opinion. 

VERDIGREASE,  ( vcrd-de-gris,  Fr.) 
a  kind  of  rust  of  copper,  which  is  of 
great  use  among  painters.  It  is  also 
taken  medicinally. 
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Green  VERDITER,  a  sandy  colour, 
which  docs  not  bear  a  good  body,  and  is 
seldom  used  but  in  landscape,  where 
variety  is  required.  It  should  be  washed 
before  it  is  used. 

Blue  Verditer,  is  something  sandy, 
not  of  a  very  good  colour,  nor  of  a  good 
body  of  itself,  being  apt  to  turn  green¬ 
ish  ;  hut  being  mixed  with  yellow,  it 
makes  a  good  green.  It  should  be 
washed  before  it  is  used. 

VERGE,  Fr.  a  yard;  a  measure;  a 
switch,  &c.  See  Rod. 

Verge  Rhinlandique,  Fr.  a  measure 
which  is  equal  to  two  French  toises,  or 
to  It!  French  feet.  It  is  often  used  by 
Dutch  engineers,  in  the  measuring  of 
works  in  a  fortification. 

Verge  defer ,  Fr.  See  Rod  of  iron. 

Verge  d’ur,  Fr.  the  same  as  arbalite, 
arbalestrillc,  or  Jacob’s  staff;  in  astro¬ 
nomy,  a  beam  of  light. 

Verges,  Fr.  rods. 

Passer  par  les  Verges,  Fr.  to  run  the 
gauntlet;  a  punishment  which  was  for¬ 
merly  practised  among  the  French.  See 
Positions  curporetles. 

Verges,  Fr.  twigs  or  branches,  mea¬ 
suring  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length, 
which  are  used  in  making  fascines. 

VERGUE,  Fr.  a  ship’s  yard. 

La  VERITE,  Fr.  truth.  A  French 
lexicographer  has  entered  very  diffusely 
into  the  explanation  of  this  term:  we 
shall  satisfy  ourselves  by  extracting  the 
most  remarkable  passage  in  it;  this  re¬ 
lates  to  the  general  character  of  his 
countrymen.  He  says,  “  The  French, 
considered  collectively,  are  mostly  of 
an  open  and  ingenuous  character;  but 
it  must  be  allowed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  generality  of  the  nation  are 
light  and  thoughtless,  and  extremely 
indifferent  about  wriat  they  may  assert 
as  truth,  and  indeed  about  their  ac¬ 
tions.”  See  Truth. 

En  Verite,  Fr.  in  truth;  without 
disguise,  or  prevarication. 

A  la  VfeRnfe,  Fr.  a  term  used  among 
the  French  to  acknowledge  a  thing  forth¬ 
with,  viz.  JJennemi  uvoit,  a  la  verite,  que 
deux  mitle  homines ;  the  enemy,  to  speak 
the  truth,  had  only  two  thousand  men. 

VERMICULE,  Fr.  in  ornamental  ar¬ 
chitecture,  a  term  used  to  express  the 
representation  of  worms  in  the  act  of- 
crawling,  &c.  as  may  be  seen  in  rustic 
work.  Hence  our  term  vermiculated. 

VERMII.ION,  is  the  most  delicate  of 
all  light  reds,  being  of  itself  a  perfect 
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scarlet  colour:  it  is  made  artificially  out 
of  quicksilver  and  brimstone. 

VERNACULARNESS,  peculiarness 
to  one’s  own  country;  whence  vernacu¬ 
lar  tongue ,  or  the  language  of  one’s  mo¬ 
ther  country. 

VERNIS,  Fr.  varnish. 

VEROLE,  Fr.  great  pox,  which  see. 
Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  this j 
disorder  in  France,  and  throughout) 
Europe,  it  is  reckoned  so  dreadful  a 
visitation,  that  the  French  have  a  fa¬ 
miliar  proverb,  which  says. — Si  tu  ne 
crains  pas  Dieu,  au  moins  crains  la  ve- 
role ;  if  thou  art  not  afraid  of  God, 
dread,  at  least,  the  pox. 

VERRE  pour  prendre  hauteur,  Fr. 
a  thick  coloured  glass,  through  which 
an  observation  is  taken  of  the  sun. 

Verre  pile,  Fr.  broken  pieces  of 
glass,  which  are  sometimes  used  in  arti¬ 
ficial  fire-works. 

VERRIN,  Fr.  a  machine  which  is 
used  to  raise  large  weights;  such  as 
cannon,  &c. 

Verrin,  Fr.  a  machine,  consisting  of 
two  screws  and  two  pieces  of  timber 
laid  horizontally,  which  serves  to  raise 
or  lower  the  floodgates  in  sluices,  water¬ 
mills,  or  to  drain  inundations;  also  to 
draw  large  piles  out  of  the  ground,  &c. 
Likewise  a  kind  of  jack-screw  used  oc¬ 
casionally  to  launch  a  ship  from  the 
stocks. 

VERROU,  Fr.  a  bolt. 

VERS,  Fr.  towards.  Hence,  mar¬ 
cher  vers  la  cute,  to  march  towards  the 
coast;  diriger  les  operations  vers  la  cote, 
to  direct  a  plan  of  operations  towards 
the  coast. 

VERSER,  Fr.  to  spill ;  to  shed ;  to 
pour  in. 

Verser  du  sang,  Fr.  to  spill  blood. 

Verser  son  sang  pour  la  putric,  Fr. 
to  shed  one’s  blood  for  the  country. 
This  word  is  used,  among  the  French, 
to  specify  the  delivery  of  musquets,  viz. 
fusees  versecs  a  I’arsenal,  firelocks  deli¬ 
vered  up,  or  thrown  into  the  arsenal. 

VERTEVELES,  Fr.  staples  of  a  bolt. 

VERTEX,  the  top  of  any  thing;  as 
the  vertex  of  a  cone,  pyramid,  conic 
section,  &c. 

VERTICAL,  (vertical,  Fr.)  perpen¬ 
dicular. 

-  Vertical  point,  (point  vertical,  Fr.) 
a  term  used  in  astronomy,  to  express  an 
imaginary  point  in  the  heavens,  which 
is  supposed  to  tall  perpendicularly  upon 
our  heads. 
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VERTUGADIN,  Fr.  in  gardening, 
a  glacis  or,rising  ground  that  is  made  m 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  whose  cir¬ 
cular  lines  are  not  parallel  to  each  other. 
Vertugade,  whence  vertugudin,  signifies 
a  fardingale,  a  sort  of  hoop-petticoat. 

VERUTUM,  a  weapon  or  dart,  which 
was  used  among  the  ancients,  short  and 
narrow,  headed  with  iron,  like  a  narrow 
spit ;  some  call  it  a  casting  dart  with  a 
string. 

V ERVEN  A,  (verveine,  Fr.)  vervein, 
an  herb  that  was  reckoned -sacred  among 
the  Romans,  with  which  the  Pater  Far 
tratus,  or  the  king  of  heralds,  was 
crowned,  when  he  quitted  the  council 
of  heralds,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
war,  or  proclaiming  peace. 

VERVINA,  among  the  Romans,  a 
long  javelin;  also  a  spit  or  broach. 

VESSIGNON,  a  wind-gall,  or  soft 
swelling  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  a 
horse’s  hoof ;  that  is,  both  ou  the  right 
and  left  of'  it. 

VESSION,  a  sort  of  wind-gall,  or 
swelling, -about  the  bigness  of  half  an 
apple,  consisting  of  soft  spungy  filth 
growing  between  the  flesh  and  the  skin, 
in  the  hollow  next  the  hock  of  a  horse, 
and  beneath  the  big  sinew,  a  little  above 
the  capelet  and  bending  of  the  ham. 

'VESTIBLE,  (vestibule,  Fr.)  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  a  kind  of  entrance  into  larae 
buildings;  being  an  open  place  befcle 
the  hall,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair¬ 
case. — Martinius  derives  the  word  from 
Vesta  stabulum,  because  the  fore  part  of 
the  house  was  dedicated  to  Vesta  ;  and 
others  say,  because  it  was  usual  for  peo¬ 
ple  "to  stop  in  the  vestible  before  they 
went  in  doors.  D’Aviler  derives  it  from 
vestis,  a  garment,  and  ambulate,  to  walk; 
the  vestible  in  the  modern  houses  being 
au  open  place  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
staircase,  serving  as  a  thoroughfare  to 
the  several  parts  of  the  house;  persons 
here  first  let  fall  their  trains  in  visits  of 
ceremony.  Vestible  is  also  sometimes 
used  to  signify  a  small  kind  of  anti¬ 
chamber  before  the  entrance  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  apartment. 

VESTIBULE,  Fr.  porch;  entry: 
hall. 

Vestibule,  (vestibule,  Fr.)  in  forti¬ 
fication,  is  that  space  or  covered  ground 
which  is  in  front  of  guard-houses,  and 
is  generally  supported  by  pillars.  Of 
this  description  is  the  front  part  of  the 
new  guard-house  near  Buckingham 
Gate.  In  a  more  general  sense,  anv 
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large  open  space  before  the  door  or  en¬ 
trance  of  a  house.  In  the  West-Indies 
the  vestibule  is  called  a  balcony. 

VETERAN,  (veteran,  Fr.)  an  old 
soldier.  This  word  comes  from  the 
Latin  veteranus,  a  soldier  in  the  Roman 
militia,  who  was  grown  old  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  or  who  had  made  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  campaigns,  and  on  tiiat  account 
was  entitled  to  certain  benefits  and  pri¬ 
vileges. 

Twenty  years  service  were  sufficient 
to  entitle  a  man  to  the  benefit  of  a  ve¬ 
teran.  These  privileges  consisted  in  be¬ 
ing  absolved  from  the  military  oath, 
in  being  excused  all  the  duties  and  func¬ 
tions  of  a  soldier,  and  in  being  allowed 
a  certain  salary  or  appointment. 

A  French  soldier  is  entitled  to  the 
honourable  name  of  veteran,  after  lie 
has  served  twenty-four  years,  without 
any  break  in  his  service. 

Veteran,  as  an  adjective,  is  affixed 
to  any  person  or  thing  that  has  been 
tried ^  as  a  veteran  soldier,  veteran  skill. 

VETERANCE,  Fr.  the  state,  con* 
dition  of  an  old  soldier. 

Lettre  de  V Iterance,  Fr.  the  do* 
cument  or  letter  which  enables. an.  old 
soldier  to  claim  the  rights  and-  privi¬ 
leges  of  ati  old  soldier. 

VETERANI,  among  the  Romans, 
all  soldiers  were  so  called  who,  after 
having  served  twenty-five,  years,  ob¬ 
tained  their  discharge.  If  they  chose 
to  continue  in  the  service,  they  were 
exempted  from  all  sentry  and  fatigue- 
duties;  and  they  only  joined  their  dif¬ 
ferent  legions  when  the  army  took  the 
field.  The  period  for  being  put  upon 
this  list,  was  shortened  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Augustus,  and  was  (from  having 
once  been  29)  reduced  to  twenty  years 
service  in  the  infantry,  and  to  ten  in 
the  cavalry. 

VETERINAIRE,  Fr.  See  Veteri¬ 
nary. 

Ecole  Vet£rin  aire,  Fr.  veterinary 
school. 

VETERINARIAN,  ( veteri/inrius. 
Lat.)  one  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cat¬ 
tle;  a  farrier,  or  horse-leech. 

VETERINARY,  appertaining  to  the 
science  of  taking  care  of  cattle. 

Veterinary  surgeon,  the  surgeon 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  horses  in 
a  cavalry  or  dragoon  regiment,  is  so 
called.  He  is  subordinate  and  account¬ 
able  to  the  veterinary  college. 

V'ETILLES,  Fr.  This  word  literally 
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signifies  trifles.  In  artificial  fire-works, 
they  are  small  serpentine  compositions, 
confined  within  a  single  roll  of  paper. 
Tliey  have  generally  three  lines  in  dia¬ 
meter. 

VETO,  are,  Lat.  to  forbid ;  to  com¬ 
mand  not  to  be  done;  to  prevent;  to 
hinder.  The  queen  of  France,  Antoi¬ 
nette,  who  was  universally  supposed  to 
exercise  undue  influence  over  the  weak 
mind  of  her  husband  Louis  XVI,  and  was 
conscqueutly  hated  by  the  nation  atlarge, 
became  peculiarly  obnoxious  on  this 
ground.  Pasquinades  and  placards  were 
stuck  upon  the  walls  of  the  capital,  and 
a  popular  song,  called  Madame  Veto,  wa» 
sung  about  the  streets.  Nor  can  any 
sensible  man  be  surprised  at  this  ex¬ 
pression. of  national  disgust;  especially 
in  a  country,  where  a  law  existed  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  sort  of  female  ascendancy  in 
government.  The  veto  constitutes,  at 
present,  a  material  obstacle  to  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 

VEXATIOUS  and  groundless . 
Charges  of  accusation,  and  appeals  for 
redress  of  wrongs,  are  so  called,  when 
the  persons  who  make  them  cannot  sub¬ 
stantiate  their  subject  matter.  Officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers 
are  liable  to  be  punished,  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  a  general  court-martial,  for  vex¬ 
atious  conduct.  His  Majesty  some¬ 
times  peremptorily  dismisses  the  for* 
mer,  without  permitting  them  to  stand 
the  investigation  of  a  court-martial. 

VEXER,  Fr.  See  To  Tease. 

VEXILLARII,  standard-bearers.  A- 
mong  the  Romans,  the  vexillarii  were 
a  certain  number  of  chosen  men,  who 
were  attached  to  the  standards,  and 
who  were  the  first  on  the  lists  of  pro* 
motion,  and  military  reward.  This 
standard  was  called-  vex  ilium  legicmis. 
There  were  five  hundred  vexillarii,  of 
standard-bearers,  belonging  to  each 
legion,  who  enjoyed  the  same  privileges 
as  were  given  to  the  veterans;  with, 
this  exception,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  carry  the  standard  on  service. 

VEXILLUM,  the  standard  which  vras 
carried  by  the  Roman  horse.  It  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  standard  and  guidon  of 
modern  times.  It  also  signifies,  gene¬ 
rally,  a  banner,  ensign,  or  flag. 

Vexillcm  navale,  a  streamer;  the 
top-gallant  of  a  ship.  Whence  vexill* 
submittere,  to  strike  sail. 

Vexilltim  likewise  meant  thelmpe* 
rial  standard.  See  Labarum. 
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UGHUN,  Ind.  a  month  which  partly 
corresponds  with  November:  it  follows 
Katik. 

VIANDE,  Fr.  meat;  animal  food. 
In  the  old  regime,  every  French  soldier 
was  allowed  half  a  pound  of  meat  per 
day. 

M.  de  Louvois,  who  was  in  a  public 
situation  under  the  old  government  of 
France,  sent  in  a  plan,  recommending 
that  a  quantity  of  dried  meat  reduced  to 
powder,  should  be  distributed  to  troops 
on  service.  He  took  the  idea  from  a 
custom  which  is  prevalent  in  the  East. 
He  did  not,  however,  live  to  fulfil  his 
intentions,  although  he  had  already  con¬ 
structed  copper  ovens  that  were  large 
enough  to  contain  eight  bullocks.  Very 
excellent  broth  can  be  made  of  this 
powder;  one  ounce  of  which,  boiled  in 
water,  will  supply  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  four  men;  aud  one  pound  of  fresh 
meat  gives  one  ounce  of  powder;  so 
that,  according  to  the  inventor’s  asser¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  saving  of  one  pound. 
The  portable  soup-balls  which  are  sold 
in  this  country  are  of  the  same  nature. 

VIBRATION.  See  Pendulum. 

VICE,  among  smiths,  &c.  is  a  ma¬ 
chine  or  instrument  serving  to  hold 
fast  the  piece  to  be  filed,  bent,  riveted, 
&c.  The  parts  of  the  vice  are  the  plane, 
which  is  its  uppermost  part;  the  chaps, 
which  are  cut  with  bastard  cut,  and  well 
tempered;  the  screw-pin,  cut  with  a 
square  strong  worm ;  the  nut  or  screw- 
hox,  which  has  a  square  worm,  and  is 
braced  into  the  round  box ;  the  spring, 
which  throws  the  box  open;  and  the 
foot,  on  which  the  whole  is  mounted. 

Vice,  with  glaziers,  a  machine  for 
turning  or  drawing  lead  into  flat  rods, 
with  grooves  on  each  side,  to  receive 
the  edges  of  the  glass. 

VICE-ADMIRAL,  (vice-amiral,  Fr.) 
a  naval  officer  of  the  second  rank, 
who  takes  rank  with  generals  of  horse. 
Louis  XIV.  who  endeavoured  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  French  navy  in  1669,  created 
two  vice-admirals  of  the  fleet,  whom  he 
called  vice-admiral  of  the  East,  and 
.vice-admiral  of  the  West. 

VICTOR,  a  conqueror;  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  chief  officer  of  a  successful 
army. 

VICTORY,  ( victoire ,  Fr.)  the  over¬ 
throw,  or  defeat  of  an  enemy  in  war, 
combat,  duel,  or  the  like. 

A  dear-bought  Victory,  ( victoire  qui 
co&te,  Fr.)  a  victory,  or  advantage,  whose 
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negative  success  and  barren  laurels  (if 
we  may  use  the  terms)  are  not  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure:  of 
this  nature  was  the  battle  of  Talavera 
di  Reyna. 

VICTUAILLES,  Fr.  the  provisions 
which  are  embarked  on  board  ships  of 
war  are  so  called  by  the  French. 

VICTUALLER,  )  (viciuailleur,  Fr.) 

VICTUALLERS.  $  See  Sutlers. 

VICTUALS,  food  or  sustenance  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  troops,  under  certain  re¬ 
gulations,  whether  on  shore  or  em¬ 
barked  in  transports. 

By  the  last  general  regulations,  page 
177,  it  is  ordered,  that  at  dinner  time 
the  officer  upon  duty  in  any  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  transports,  on  board  of  which 
troops  are  embarked,  is  personally  to 
see,  that  the  men  are  regular  at  their 
messes;  that  their  rum  is  mixed  with  at 
least  three  parts  of  w'ater  to  one  of 
spirit ;  and  should  he  observe  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  neglect  in  victualling  the 
troops,  he  is  to  report  the  same  to  the 
officer  commanding  on  board,  who,  if 
necessary,  will  make  complaint  there¬ 
upon,  as  also  on  any  other  matters 
touching  the  conduct  of  the  masters  of 
vessels,  to  the  agent  of  transports. 
Minutes  of  all  these  circumstances 
should  be  taken  by  the  commanding 
officer  and  kept  by  him,  if  not  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  transport  agent. 

The  greatest  care  is  to  be  taken,  that 
the  coppers  be  well  arid  regularly 
cleaned,  both  before  and  afcer  use. 

The  cooks  are  to  appear  clean  on  pa¬ 
rade  once  a  day.  In  page  180  of  the 
same  official  compilation,  it  is  sensibly 
stated,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  guard 
the  men  when  they  get  into  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate  against  costiveness;  and  as,  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  transports  in  the  West 
Indies,  a  great  number  of  canoes  will 
probably  come  off  with  fruit,  plaintain9, 
&c.  generally  very  green  and  very  bad, 
the  soldiers  should  not  be  allowed  to 
buy  such  trash,  and  should  only  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  fruit  and  vegetables  under 
the  orders  of  the  officers,  and  by  the 
recommendation  of  persons  acquainted 
with  the  West  Indies. 

VIDAM,  (vidame,  Fr.)  the  judge  of 
a  bishop’s  temporal  jurisdiction.  He 
formerly  held  lauds  under  the  bishop, 
on  condition,  that  he  should  always  be 
ready  to  defend  the  temporal  rights  of 
the  church,  and  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  ecclesiastical  troops. . 
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VLDIMER,  IV.  to  certify  that  an  act 
is  conformable  to  Us  original. 

VIE,  ( crier  la,)  Fr.  to  ask  quarter 
of  an  enemy,  who  has  one’s  iife  in  his 
power. 

Donner  la  Vie,  Fr.  to  give  quarter. 

Vie,  Fr.  is  also  used  in  a  variety  of 
significations,  as  dormer,  hazarder,  ex¬ 
poser  sa  vie,  to  give,  to  hazard,  to  ex¬ 
pose  one’s  life;  oter,  arracher,  ravir 
la  vie,  to  take  away,  to  wrest,  to  snatch 
away  life;  entrependre  sur  la  vie  de 
quelqitwt,  to  have  some  design  against 
the  life  of  another;  sous  peine  de  la  vie, 
tinder  pain  of  death,  or  at  the  forfeit 
of  one’s  life;  soutenir  au  peril  de  sa 
vie,  to  sustain  any  thing  at  the  risk  of 
one’s  life. 

A  Vi  e,  Fr.  for  life. 

Fau  de  Vie,  Fr.  brandy.  A  spiri- 
tous  liquor,  which,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  French  Revolution,  was  plenti¬ 
fully  given  to  the  soldiers  as  a  succeda- 
iieunt  for  courage,  The  lower  classes 
are  remarkably  fond  of  it  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  i.t  is  frequently  resorted  to 
in  the  higher  orders  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  away  care,  or  of  becoming  va¬ 
liant  in  critical  moments. 

VIEDASE,  Fr.  a  puppy;  a  cox¬ 
comb. 

Les  \  IES  de  mulets,  Fr.  literally, 
mules  pintles.  See  Swivel. 

VIEL'X  corps,  Fr.  a  term  used 
among  the  French  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  to  distinguish  certain  old  regi¬ 
ments.  There  were  six  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  viz.  Picardy,  Piedmont, 
Navarre,  Champagne,  Normandy, 
and- the  marine  corps.  The  three  hist 
were  formed  in  1562,  and  that  of 
Champagne  in  1575.  They  were  then 
called  les  vieilles  bandes,  the  ancient 
or  old  bands;  and  before  that  period, 
each  was  known  by  the  name  of  its 
colonel. 

Les  pet  its  Vieux  corps,  Fr.  La  Tour 
du  Pin,  Bourbonnois,  Auvergne,  Bel- 
sunce,  Meilly,  and  the  Regiment  du 
Roi,  or  the  King’s  own,  were  so  called, 
during  the  French  monarchy.  All  the 
other  regiments  ranked  according  to 
the  several  dates  of  their  creation,  and 
the  officers  took  precedence  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it. 

VIEW  of  a  .place.  The  view  of  a 
place  is  said  to  be  taken  when  the 
general,  accompanied  by  an  engineer, 
reconnoitres  it,  that  is,  rides  round  the 
place,  observing  its  situation,  with  the 
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nature  of  the  country  about  it;  as 
hills,  valleys,  rivers,  marshes,  woods, 
hedges,  & c.  thence  to  judge  of  the 
most  convenient  place  for  opening  the 
trenches,  and  carrying  on  the  ap¬ 
proaches  ;  to  find  out  proper  places 
for  encamping  the  army,  and  for  the 
park  of  artillery. 

To  View.  See  To  Reconnoitre. 

VIF,  Fr.  this  word  is  frequently 
used  among  the  French  to  signify  the 
core,  or  inside  of  any  thing — viz: 

Vi f  d'un  arbre,  Fr.  the  inside  of  a 
tree. 

V if  d' une pierre,  Fr.  the  inside  of  a 

stone. 

Vi  f  de  Ceau,  Fr.  high  water. 

Vi  f,  Fr.  alive,  busy  ;  applied  to  the 
artificers  in  a  wharf,  dock  or  ship,  who 
are  all  at  work  on  the  shipping. 

Eire  err  VIGiE,  Fr.  to  watch  at  the 
top  of  the  mainmast. 

V1GIER,  Fr.  to  keep  watch;  to 
convoy. 

Vigier  une  fiotte  de  vaisseaux  lvar- 
chands,  Fr.  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  mer¬ 
chantmen. 

VIGIE3,  Fr.  a  term  given  to  cer¬ 
tains  rocks  under  water  near  the 
Acore.  Vigie  likewise  signifies  a  watch, 
or  sentinel  on  board  ship  ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  used  among  the  Spaniards  in 
South  America. 

VIGILANCE,  (vigilance,  Fr.) 
watchfulness;  circumspection;  inces¬ 
sant  care  This  quality  is  essentially 
necessary  in  a  general;  nor  will  it  be 
found  in  his  character,  unless  he  has 
sedulously  cherished  it  ihrough  ail  the 
intermediate  stations  of  his  profession. 

Vigilance,  or  vigilancy,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  precipitancy  of  con¬ 
duct;  for  the  latter  does  not  compre¬ 
hend  either  the  care,  or  the  reflection 
and  regularity  which  must  ail  be 
united  in  the  former. 

It  is  well  said,  page  1?9,  vol.  2. 
Guide  de  l’Officier  particulier  en  Cam- 
pagne  par  M.  CeSsac  Lacuee,  “  Pen¬ 
dant  les  marches  de  nuit,  on  doit  re¬ 
doubler  de  soins  et  d’a’ttentions ;  alors, 
comme  le  dit  Xenophon,  les  yeux 
doivent  etre  rernplaces  par  les  oreilles.’* 

VIGILANT,  ( vigilant ,  Fr.)  watch¬ 
ful  ;  attentive. 

V1GILES,  guards oroutposts,  round 
a  camp,  &c.  and  sentinels,  were  so 
called  among  the  Homans.  1  heir 
duty  was,  in  some  degree,  similar  to 
that  which  is  practised  in  these  days^ 
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with  this  difference,  that  the  Vigiles, 
among  the  ancients,  were  not  armed, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  sleeping, 
either  by  leaning  against  their  pikes, 
or  by  lying  upon  their  shields.  The 
man  or  sentry  held  a  sort  of  dark  lan- 
thern,  which  was  so  constructed,  that 
the  light  reflected  to  himself  and  his 
three  comrades  only.  The  Roman  sen¬ 
tinel  challenged  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner: — State  viri;  quce  causa  vice!  Quive 
estis  in  armis  ?  stop  men  ;  what  is  the 
cause  of  your  journey,  or  on  what  bu¬ 
siness  are  you?  or  wherefore  are  you  in 
arms?  He  then  demanded  the  tessera, 
or  watchword,  from  the  patrole. 

VIGNETTE,  Fr.  a  flourish;  head- 
piece;  generally  ornamental. 

VIGOROUS,  (vigoureux,  Fr.)  strong, 
brisk,  active,  resolute;  as,  a  vigorous 
attack. 

VIGOTE,  Fr.  a  model  by  which 
the  calibres  of  pieces  of  ordnance  are 
ascertained,  in  order  to  pick  out  ap¬ 
propriate  bullets.  This  model  consists 
of  a  thick  piece  of  wood,  in  which 
there  are  holes  of  different  sizes,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  several  calibres  of  cannon. 

VILBREQU1N,  Fr.  a  wimble. 

VILLAIN,  ( vilain ,  Fr.)  formerly  a 
man  of  low  and  servile  condition,  who 
had  a  small  portion  of  cottages  and 
land  allotted  him,  for  which  he  was 
dependant  on  his  lord,  and  bound  to 
certain  work  and  corporal  service.  In 
the  ancient  days  of  France,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  degrade  officers  and  men  of 
rank,  by  reducing  them  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  servitude  of  a  villain.  In 
these  times,  villain  generally  signifies 
an  arrogant  rogue,  or  pitiful,  sordid 
fellow. 

VILLE,  Fr.  See  Town. 

Ville  moyenne ,  F r.  See  Moyenne. 

Ville  ouverte,  Fr.  See  Ouverte. 

VILLES  libres,  Fr.  free  towns.  See 
Hans-Towns. 

VIN,  Fr.  wine.  The  genuine  juice 
of  the  grape,  which  is  so  plentiful  and 
so  cheap  in  France,  that  a  common 
soldier  has  a  larger  quantity  to  his 
share  than  a  British  soldier  can  get  of 
small  beer  here. 

VINCIBLE,  conquerable;  in  a  state 
to  be  defeated. 

VINDAS,  Fr.  See  Windlass. 

VINEiE.  See  Vallum. 

VINEGAR,  ( vinaigre ,  Fr.)  vinegar 
is  frequently  used  in  the  artillery  to 
cool  pieces  of  ordnance.  Two  pints  oi 
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vinegar  to  four  of  water  is  the  usual 
mixture  for  this  purpose. 

VINGTIfLME.  See  Poundage. 

VINTAINE,  Fr.  a  small  rope, 
which  masons  use  to  prevent  stones 
from  hitting  against  a  wall  when  they 
draw  them  up. 

VIOL,  Fr.  a  rape,  or  the  act  of  for¬ 
cing  a  female,  by  main  force,  to  give 
up  her  person.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  a  besieged  place,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  exposed  to  the  dreadful  cala. 
mity  of  seeing  themselves  and  their 
property  given  up  to  the  plunder  of  an 
enraged  soldiery.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  conquering  general  does  him¬ 
self  infinite  honour,  by  strictly  forbid¬ 
ding  every  soldier,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  commit  the  least  violence  on 
the  persons  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
most  especially  on  those  of  defenceless 
women,  or  to  set  fire  to  their  houses. 

VIOLENCE,  {violence,  Fr.)  an  irra¬ 
tional  indulgence  of  an  ungovernable 
temper,  which,  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  real  spirit;  and  almost  always  de¬ 
feats  itself. 

VIOLENT  man,  (homme  violent, 
Fr.)  a  person  who  yields  to  the  first 
impulse  of  passion,  and  never  listens 
to  the  sober  dictates  of  good  sense. 

VIRAGO,  a  female  warrior. 

VIRE,  Fr.  a  quarrel,  an  arrow  used 
for  a  cross-bow. 

VIRER,  Fr.  to  change,  to  turn 
round.  The  word  is  used  "figuratively 
by  the  French,  viz.  tourner  et  virer,  to 
beat  about  the  bush;  as  tourner  et 
virer  queiqiiun,  in  an  active  sense,  to 
pump  another,  or  to  draw  out  his  se¬ 
crets. 

VIRETONS,  Fr.  arrows. 

VIREVAU,  Fr.  the  same  as  vindas , 
a  sort  of  moveable  capstan ;  a  draw 
beam;  a  windlass. 

V1RE-VOLTE,  Fr.  a  quick  turn¬ 
ing  about.  It  is  a  term  in  the  manage. 

V1ROLE,  Fr.  a  ferrule;  a  verrel. 

V IRTUE,  ( vertu ,  Fr.)  efficacy,  pow¬ 
er,  force,  quality,  property. 

By  Virtue  of  (en  vertu  de,  Fr.) 
in  consequence  of  powers  vested,  or 
delegated  ;  by  authority  of. 

Political  Virtue,  a  steady  adhe¬ 
rence  to  sound  principles;  an  inviola¬ 
ble  attachment  to  truth;  unshaken  in¬ 
tegrity,  in  matters  of  state.  Thus  a 
very  bad  private  clyiracter  may  pos¬ 
sess  great  political  virtue. 
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VIS,  Fr.  the  vice  or  spindle  of  a 
press;  also  a  winding  stair. 

Vis  brisce,  Fr.  a  stair  which  having 
four  or  five  steps  upright,  then  turns 
and  has  as  many  forward,  another  way. 

Vis  St.  Gilles,  Fr.  a  sort  of  winding 
stairs  that  are  vaulted  all  under  the 
steps. 

Vis  d  jour,  Fr.  stairs  so  contrived 
that,  though  consisting  of  many  steps, 
a  person  may  from  the  highest  discern 
the  lowest 

Vis  (TArchimede,  Fr.  a  machine  in 
hydraulics,  consisting  of  a  tunnel  in 
the  shape  of  a  screw,  which  goes 
round  an  inclined  cylinder  called  tioyau. 
One  of  the  ends  is  put  into  the  body 
of  water  intended  to  be  raised;  the 
water  having  a  natural  tendency  down¬ 
wards,  it  ascends  through  a  funnel 
round  the  cylinder,  and  thus  rises  as  it 
goes  down ;  it  is  also  called  limace,  or 
snail,  from  its  shape. 

Vis  ou  noyau  d'escalier,  Fr.  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  the  center  piece  of  timber 
of  a  staircase,  into  which  all  the  steps 
are  mortoised ;  moving  round  a  spiral 
line. 

Vis  potoybrc,  Fr.  the  stairs  of  a  cel¬ 
lar  which  wind  round  a  beam,  and 
which  supports  the  staircase  of  a  house. 

Vis  oil  noyau  de  montce,  Fr.  the 
spindle-tree  of  a  staircase. 

Un  escalier  a  Vis,  Fr.  a  winding 
staircase. 

Vis  «  Vis,  Fr.  over  against;  oppo¬ 
site;  as  vis-d-vis  de  Vennemi,  opposite 
to,  or  in  front  of  the  enemy. 

VISER,  Fr.  to  aim  at  any  thing. 

Viser  d  un  but,  Fr.  to  aim  at  a 
mark;  also  to  have  some  object  in 
view. 

VISIBLE,  Fr.  visible;  at  home;  rea¬ 
dy  to  see  any  body:  a  familiar  instruc¬ 
tion  which  masters  give  to  their  ser¬ 
vants  when  they  mean  to  receive  a 
person.  jVol  visible  is  the  contrary. 

V'lSlER,  }  ( sisir ,  Fr.)  an  officer 

VIZIER,  J-of  dignity  in  the  Otto- 

V1ZIR,  )  man^Em  pi  re;  whereof 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  first  called  by 
the  Turks  Vizir  Azem,  or  Grand  Vizir, 
first  created  in  1370  by  Amurath  the 
First,  in  order  to  ease  himself  of  the 
chief  and  weightier  affairs  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  Grand  V  izir  possesses 
great  powers,  especially  with  regard  to 
military  affairs.  The  orders  he  issues 
are  so  thoroughly  discretional,  that 
when  he  quits  Constantinople  to  join 
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the  army,  he  does  not  even  communi¬ 
cate  his  intentions  to  the  sultan.  This 
system  entirely  differs  from  that  which 
is  followed  by  European  generals. 
When  the  latter  take  the  field,  they 
proceed  upon  plans  that  have  been 
previously  digested ;  and  although  they 
may  occasionally  change  their  disposi¬ 
tions,  yet  they  never  deviate  from  the 
essential  and  governing  principles. 

rITie  Grand  Vizir,  on  the  contrary, 
not  only  makes  the  arrangements  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  judgment,  but  he 
even  changes  an  operation  that  has 
been  previously  ordered  by  the  sultan, 
if,  on  his  arrival  at  the  spot,  he  should 
think  it  expedient  to  employ  the  troops 
in  a  di fferent  way.  This  absolute  pow¬ 
er  is  not,  however,  without  its  risk; 
for  if  the  Grand  Vizir  should  fail  in 
his  enterprize,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  sultan  will  cause  him  to  be  be¬ 
headed:  a  punishment  which  has  long 
been  familiar  to  the  Turks,  from  the 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  it  is  prac¬ 
tised,  and  the  frequency  of  its  occur¬ 
rence. 

When  the  Turks  engage  an  enemy', 
the  Grand  Vizir  generally  remains 
with  the  reserve,  and  seldom  mixes 
with  the  main  body,  which  is  soon 
converted  into  a  mob  of  desperate 
combatants.  The  war  which  was  car¬ 
ried  into  Egypt,  once  bade  fair  to 
change  the  whole  system  of  Turkish 
t<ictics 

VISIIsRE,  Fr.  the  sight  which  is 
fixed  on  the  barrel  of  a  musquet  or  fire¬ 
lock. 

To  VISIT  ( visiter ,  Fr.)  to  go  to  any 
place,  as  quarters,  barracks,  hospital, 
&c.  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  whe¬ 
ther  the  orders  or  regulations  which 
have  been  issued  respecting  it,  are  ob¬ 
served. 

VISiTE  des  postes,  Fr.  the  act  of  vi¬ 
siting  posts,  &c. 

Faire  la  Visit  e,  Fr.  to  visit,  to  in¬ 
spect. 

VISITEUR,  Fr.  the  person  who  vi¬ 
sits,  or  goes  the  rounds. 

VISITING  officer,  he  whose  duty  it 
is  to  visit  the  guards,  barracks,  messes, 
hospital,  &c.  See  Orderly  Officer. 

VISOR.  }  that  part  of  the  helmet 

VIZARD,  S  which  covered  the  face. 

VITAL,  essential ;  chiefly  necessary. 

Vital  air,  or  oxygen,  the  cause 
of  the  rapid  ignition  of  gunpowder. 

V  ITCH  OUR  A,  Fr.  a  furred  coat. 
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VITESSE,  Fr.  dispatch;  prompti¬ 
tude  of  action. 

VITIS,  a  vine;  a  centurion’s  rod; 
Such  as  was  used  among  the  old  To¬ 
mans  to  chastise  soldiers  that  stepped 
out  of  the  ranks,  or  were  guilty  of 
small  irregularities.  Mercenaries,  and 
those  men  that  were  not  Roman  citi¬ 
zens,  were  flogged  with  switches  on 
their  naked  shoulders. 

VITONIERES,  Fr.  limber  holes. 

VITRAGE,  Fr.  This  term  com¬ 
prehends  every  thing  that  relates  to 
the  glazing  of  houses,  &c. 

V1TRAIL,  Fr.  a  large  glass  window. 
Relidor  calls  it  the  great  window  of  a 
church  with  cross  bars  of  stone  or  iron; 
the  panes  of  which  are  called  by  the 
French  viiraux. 

.  VITRERIE,  Fr.  a  term  compre¬ 
hending  every  thing  that  appertains  to 
the  use  of  glass  ;  also  the  glass  trade. 

VIVANDIERS,  Fr.  victuallers,  sut¬ 
lers,  &e. 

yiVAT.Fr.  a  familiar  exclamation, 
which  is  used  not  only  by  the  French, 
but  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  It 
comes  from  the  Latin  and  signifies,  li¬ 
terally,  May  he  live ! 

VIVE  la  Roi!  Fr.  God  save  the 
king !  Long  live  the  king. 

Vive  la  Republique,  Fr.  long  live 
the  republic. 

Qui  Vive?  Fr.  a  military  phrase 
W'hich  is  used  in  challenging-— Who 
comes  there?  literally,  who  lives? 

Vive  eau,  Fr.  high- water;  tire  same 
as  vif  de  Veau,  or  maree. 

VIVO,  in  architecture,  the  shaft  or 
fust  of  a  column;  it  is  also  used  for 
the  naked  of  a  column. 

V1VOTES,  Fr.  to  live  from  hand 
to  mouth ;  as  is  the  case  with  most 
military  men,  especially  while  10  per 
cent,  is  deducted  from  their  subsistence, 
and  their  pay  is  not  augmented  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increase  of  price  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

VIVRE,  vivresfYt.  food;  provisions; 
subsistence.  In  the  Dictionnaire  Mi- 
litaire,  vol.  iii.  page  525,  there  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  troops  were  subsisted  during 
the  first  years  of  the  French  monarchy^ 

Vivres,  etleur  distribution  chez  les 
Turcs,  Fr.  the  kind  of  provisions,  &c. 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  Turks.  The  food 
or  provisions  for  the  Turkish  soldiery 
form  an  immediate  partof  the  military 
baggage., 
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The  government  supplies  flour 
bread,  biscuit,  rice,  bulgur  or  peeled 
barley,  butter,  mutton  and  beef,  and 
grain  for  the  horses,  which  is  almost 
wholly  barley. 

The  bread  is  generally  moist,  not 
having  been  leavened,  and  is  almost 
always  ready  to  mould.  On  which 
account,  the  Armenians,  who  are  the 
bakers,  bake  every  day,  in  ovens  that 
have  been  constructed  under  ground 
for  the  use  of  the  army.  When  there 
is  not  sufficient  time  to  bake  bread; 
biscuit  is  distributed  among  the  men. 

The  ration  of  bread  for  each  soldier 
consists  of  one  hundred  drams  per  day, 
or  fifty  drams  of  biscuit,  sixty  of  beef 
or  mutton,  twenty-five  of  butter  to 
bake  the  peeled  barley  in,  and  fifty  of 
rice.  The  rice  is  given  on  Friday 
every  week,  on  which  day  they  like¬ 
wise  receive  a  ration  of  fifty  drams  of 
bulgur  mixed  with  butter,  as  an  extra-* 
ordinary  allowance,  making  a  kind  of 
water-gruel. 

These  provisions  are  distributed  in 
two  different  quarters.  The  meat  is 
given  out  at  the  government  stall  or 
butchery,  where  a  certain  number  of 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews  regular¬ 
ly  attend.  Each  company  sends  a 
head  cook,  who  goes  with  a  cart  and 
receives  the  allowance  from  a  sort  of 
quarter-master  serjeant,  who  is  in  wait¬ 
ing  with  a  regular  return  of  what  is 
wanted  for  each  oda. 

This  person  is  stiled  among  the 
Turks  Meidan  Chiaous.  He  stands 
upon  a  spot  of  ground  which  is  more 
elevated  than  the  rest,  and  receives  the 
allowance  due  to  his  district. 

The  distribution  of  bread,  &c.  is 
made  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tef- 
terdav-Bascy,  where  the  Vekil-Kharet 
attends  as  director  or  superintendant 
of  stores  and  provisions,  and  by  whose 
order  they  are  delivered. 

When  the  allowance  is  brought  to 
the  oda  or  company,  the  Vekil-Kharet, 
a  sort  of  quarter-master,  sees  it  regu+ 
lariy  measured  out,  and  if  any  por¬ 
tions  be  deficient,  he  takes  note 'of  the 
same,  in  order  to  have  them  replaced 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  The 
remainder  is  then  given  to  the  head 
cook,  who  divides  it  iuto  two  meals, 
one  for  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  for  seven  in  the  evening. 

These  two  meals  consist  of  boiled  or 
stewed  meat,  mixed  with  rice,  and  sea¬ 
soned  with  pepper  and  salt;  water- 
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gnifl  being  regularly  made  for  each  relates,  that  there  w  ere  troops  or  corn- 
man  on  Friday.  '  panies  of  Tartar  attached  to  the  arm  v 

There  are  six  kiteben-bovs  or  qua  which  was  under  the  command  of 
teri  attached  to  each  oda,’  by  which  Alexander  Witholde,  Grand  Duke  of 
they  are  paid  a  certain  subsistence.  lilhuama.  Heidenstein,  in  his  ac- 
On  solemn  occasions,  and  on  lestivai  j  count  of  Poland,  Rsr.  Poionic,  p.  15-, 
days,  the  quateri  are  dressed  in  long  makes  mention  ot  a  corps  o!  T  artars 

srowns  made  of  skins  with  borders  to  w-' - j5""  ♦**  ®h'rh  "lf>n 

them  ;  they  likewise  wear  a  large  knife, 
with  an  encrusted  silver  handle,  which 


i.angsat  their  side 
victuak  in  two  copper 


are  laid  upon  a  table  covered  with  a 
skin,  round  which  seven  or  eight  per¬ 
sons  may  be  seated. 

VivREs-pojn,  Fr.  bread  provided 
for  the  sustenance  of  a  French  army 
bv  contract  or  requisition. 

VivsES-n'ff’;>f,  Fr.  meat  provided 
for  the  sustenance  of  a  French  army, 
bv  contract  or  requisition. 

*  YIVRIERS,  Fr.  purveyors  and 
other  persons  employed  by  the  com- 
missarv  general,  or  contractor  ior 
stores  and  provision. 

Mons.  Dupre  D’Aulnay,  in  a  work 
entitled  Trails  d's  Subsistences  Mili- 
tjires.  has  suggested  the  establishment 
of  a  rer-  -r  corps  o:  Fisrie or  persons 
whose  soie  duty  snould  be  to  attend 
to  the  subsistence  of  an  array,  in  the 
field  as  well  as  in  garrisen.  His  rea¬ 
soning  i  non  tins  subject  is  very  acute, 
full  of  good  sense,  "and  seems  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  that  system  of  eco¬ 
nomy  and  wholesome  distribution, 
that,"  to  this  day,  are  so  manifestly 
v  anted  in  all  military  arrangements. 
Colonel  Gordon,  the  present  chief 
commissary  of  the  British  army,  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  thu>  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  military  economy. 

VIZ.  Ind.  a  small  coin;  it  is  also  a 


belonging  to  the  army  wnich  Stephen 
Bathori,  king  cf  Poland,  carried  into 
vc,  uauuic,  »u«.u  the  field  when  he  fought  the  Russians. 
Thev  serve  up  the  Th.s  corps,  according  to  the  same 
that  I  author,  was  headed  by  one  l.  lan,  who 


vessel. 


“u  f - - f  . 

said  he  was  descended  :rom  the  princes 
of  Tartary. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  word 
Ulan,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  modern 
militia  so  called,  does  not  appear  to 
be  indisputably  ascertained,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  well  proved,  that  besides  the 
Tartar  chief  under  Stephen  Bathori,, 
the  person  who  in  the  reign  of  Augus¬ 
tus  II,  formed  the  first  puik,  or  regi¬ 
ment  of  that  description,  was  not  only 
called  Ulan  himself,  but  likewise  gave 
the  name  to  the  whole  body  under  h:s 
command.  This  chief  is  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  the  military  institu¬ 
tion  of  Poland  in  17 17.  He  was  then 
colonel  or  commandant  of  the  first 
pulk,  or  king's  regiment,  and  there 
were  tnree  captains  under  him  of  the 
same  name,  mz.  Joseph  Clan,  David 
Ulan,  and  C'imbey  Lien.  In  1744, 
one  of  these  was  captain  ol  a  com- 
panv  of  Uians  :n  Bohemia,  and  was 
afterwards  colonel  of  a  corps  of  the 
same  description  in  Poland.  He  is 
likewise  said  to  have  been  descended 


from  the  Tartar  princes.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever  left  undecided,  whether  L  ian  be 
the  name  of  a  particular  lamily,  or  a 
term  given  to  distinguish  some  post  ol 
honour;  or  again,  whether  it  barely 


weight  equal  to  about  three  pounds ;]  signify  a  certain  class  of  turtolent 
but'diders  much  in  value  according  to  j  haughty  soldiers,  such  as  the  btrelez 

~  of  Russia,  or  the  Jauizanesof  Con- 

‘  V1ZARUT,  Ind.  the  office  of  vizier,  stantinople. 

VIZIER,  Ir.d.  prime  minister.  If  there  be  any  thing  winch  can 

UKASE,"  a  Russ  -n  word  sigt  fvirg  make  as  question  t.ie  aatr.e.-.iicitv  <r 
:Vsto.  proclamation.  See.  "  “  probability  ofthis  account, 

U LAN sf  Fr.  This  word  is  some-!  passage  we  find  m  the  book  already 
times  written  Helens,  and  more  ire-  quoted;  viz.  Dlugcssus,  wnere  belays, 
ouentlv  Uhians.  A  certain  descrip-  liv.  XIIL  page  423,  th_t  in  .  *  ^ 

ticn  of  militia  among  the  modem  Tar-  ambassaio*  *om  Ta.  — . ;  -*-'■*  ^rri.  ,c 
tars  was  so  cailec.”  They  formerly  at  Petrigkow  to  ar.naa  .ce  to  Ring 
ci  a  da  tv  in  Poind  and  Lithuania,  Cassimir,  t.;  at,  a.  ter  ij-  -1 

and  served  as  light  cavalrv.  ziger,  has  son  Nordowlad  had  ascend-- 

Jt  is  Dot  exactly  known  at  what  ed  the  throne  of  tartars,  w:tn  the 
ettoch  the  Tartars  "first  came  into  Po-  unanimous  consent  ami  concurrence 
land  and  Lithuania.  Dlugossus,  in  his  ;  of  all  the  pr.nces  ac  -  L  lans._ 

History  of  Poland,  book  h  i,  page  243,  Quitting  the  etymo.ogy  ot  the  word, 
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and  leaving  the  original  name  to  the 
determination  of  wise  and  scientific 
men,  we  shall  confine  our  present  re¬ 
searches  to  the  modern  establishment 
of  the  Ulans  ;  which,  by  the  best  ac¬ 
counts,  we  find  to  have  happened  in 
1717. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  writers, 
that  the  Ulans  are  a  militia,  and  not 
a  separate  nation  or  class  of  people; 
their  origin,  in  this  particular,  resem¬ 
bles  that  ot  the  Cossacks.  When  Au¬ 
gustus  II,  in  1717,  altered  the  military 
establishments  of  Poland,  he  formed 
two  regiments  of  Ulans;  one  consist¬ 
ing  of  six  hundred  men,  which  had 
already  existed,  and  was  called  the 
king’s  pulk,  and  the  other  of  four 
hundred  men,  which  was  given  to  the 
great  general  of  the  republic. 

Augustus  II T.  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  took  both  these  regiments 
into  his  own  immediate  pay,  and  after¬ 
wards  augmented  the  establishment  by 
raising  several  other  pulks  or  corps  of 
this  description.  The  Ulans  are  mount¬ 
ed  on  Polish  or  Tartar  horses,  and  do 
the  same  duty  that  is  allotted  to  hus¬ 
sars;  with  this  essential  difference,  that 
they  are  better  armed  and  accoutred, 
and  that  their  horses  excel  those  of  the 
hussars  in  strength  and  swiftness,  al¬ 
though  they  are  mostly  of  the  same 
size.  The  Ulans  have  frequently  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  on  service,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Bohemia. 

Their  principal  weapon  is  a  lance  five 
feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which  hangs  a 
silk  streamer,  that  serves  to  frighten  the 
horse  of  the  Ulan’s  opponent,  by  its 
fluttering  and  noise.  The  lance  is  sus¬ 
pended  on  his  right  side,  by  means  of  a 
belt  that  is  worn  across  the  Ulan’s 
shoulders,  or  by  a  small  leathern  thong 
which  goes  round  his  right  arm,  the 
end  of  the  lance  resting  in  a  sort  of  stay 
that  is  attached  to  the  stirrup.  Before 
IheUlan  takes  his  aim,  he  plants  his 
lance  upon  his  foot,  and  throws  it  with 
so  much  dexterity,  that  he  seldom  mis¬ 
ses  his  object. 

The  dress  of  the  Ulan  consists  of  a 
short  jacket,  trowsers  or  breeches,  made 
like  those  of  the  Turks,  which  reach  to 
the  ancle  bone,  and  button  above  the 
hips.  He  wears  a  belt  across  his  waist. 
The  upper  garment  is  a  sort  of  Turkish 
robe  with  small  facings,  which  reaches 
to  the  calf  ot  the  leg;  his  head  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  Polish  cap.  The  colour  of 
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the  streamer  which  is  fixed  to  the  end 
of  the  lance,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the 
facings,  varies  according  to  the  different 
pulks  or  regiments  which  it  is  meant  to 
distinguish.  The  Ulanislikewisearmed 
with  a  sabre,  and  a  brace  of  pistols 
which  hang  from  his  waistbelt. 
i  As  the  Ulans  consider  themselves  in 
tne  light  of  free  and  independent  gen¬ 
tleman,  every  individual  amongst  them 
has  one  servant,  if  not  two,  called 
pocztowy  or  pacholeks ,  whose  sole  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  attend  to  their  baggage  and 
horses.  When  the  Ulans  take  the  field, 
these  servants  or  batmen  form  a  second 
or  detached  line,  and  fight  separately 
from  their  masters.  They  are  armed 
with  a  carbine,  which  weapon  is  looked 
upon  with  contempt  by  their  masters, 
and  they  clothe  themselves  in  the  best 
manner  they  can. 

The  Ulans  generally  engage  the  ene¬ 
my  in  small  platoons  or  squads,  after 
the  manner  of  the  hussars;  occasionally 
breaking  in  the  most  desultory  manner. 
They  rally  with  the  greatest  skill,  and 
frequently  affect  to  run  away,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  their  opponents  to 
pursue  them  loosely;  a  circumstance 
which  seldom  fails  to  be  fatal  to  the 
latter,  as  the  instant  the  pursuers  have 
quitted  their  main  body,  the  Ulan 
wheels  to  the  right  about,’  gets  the  start 
of  him  through  the  activity  of  his  horse, 
and  obtains  that  advantage,  hand  to 
hand,  which  the  other  possessed  whilst 
he  acted  in  close  order. 

The  instant  the  Ulans  charge  an  ene¬ 
my,  their  servants  or  batmen  form  and 
stand  in  squadrons  or  platoons,  in  order 
to  afford  them,  under  circumstances  of 

repulse,  a  temporary  shelter  behind,  and 

to  check  the  enemy.  The  batmen  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Ulans  are  extremely  cle¬ 
ver  in  laying  ambushes. 

The  pay  01  the  Ulans  in  time  of  peace 
is  very  moderate.  Poland,  before  its 
infamous  dismemberment  and  partition 
by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  kept  a 
regular  establishment  of  four  squadrons 
and  ten  companies  on  foot.  These 
troops  were  annually  supplied  with  a 
thousand  rations  of  bread  and  forage, 
which  quantity  was  paid  them  at  the 
rate  of  272  florins,  Polish  money,  per 
ration.  The  Grand  Dutchy  of  Lithu¬ 
ania  subsisted,  in  the  same  manner,  fif¬ 
teen  other  companies  of  Ulans.  The 
other  pulks  were  paid  by  the  king.  The 
annual  pay  ot  the  captains  was  live  ra- 
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♦ions,  and  that  of  the  subalterns  two; 1 
that  is  1 360  flori  ns  to  the  former,  and 
544  florins  to  the  latter. 

In  1743  Marshal  Saxe,  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  and  concurrence  of  the 
French  court,  raised  a  regiment  ofUlan«, 
which  was  attached  to  the  military  es¬ 
tablishment  of  that  country.  1  his 
corps  consisted  cf  one  thousand  men, 
divided  into  six  brigades,  each  brigade 
composed  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men)  eighty  of  whom  were  Ulans,  and 
eightv  dragoons.  So  that  the  regiment 
consisted  of  five  hundred  Ulans,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  armed  and  accoutred 
like  those  in  Poland,  and  the  other  live 
hundred  were  dragoons,  without  being 
considered  as  theservants  or  batmen  of 
the  Ulans;  in  which  instance,  they  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  pacholeks  of  the  Polish 
TJlans.  These  dragoons  were  paid  by 
the  king;  whereas  in  Poland  each  Ulan 
paid  his  own  servant  or  batman,  who 
looked  to  him  only  for  clothing,  arms, 
and  subsistence.  L)n  the  death  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Saxe,  the  Ulans  in  France  were  re¬ 
duced;  and  the  dragoons  only  kept  up¬ 
on  the  establishment.  They  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  regiment;  being  in  the  first 
instance  given  to  Count  de  Prise,  who 
was  a  major-general  in  the  service,  and 
became  their  colonel.  They  remained 
on  that  footing  until  the  revolution. 

The  uniform  of  the  French  Ulans 
consisted  of  a  green  coat  or  cloak,  with 
green  breeches,  Hungarian  halt-boots, 
pinchbeck  helmet,  with  a  turban  twist¬ 
ed  round  it  of  Russian  leather;  the 
tail,  or  mane,  of  the  helmet  consisted 
of  horse-hair,  which  was  coloured  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  facings  of  the  brigade; 
their  arms  were  a  lance  nine  feet  long, 
with  a  floating  streamer  at  the  top, 
a  sabre,  and  a  pistol  in  the  waist-belt. 

The  dragoons  were  clothed  like  other 
regular  troops.  Their  coat  was  green, 
with  cream-coloured  facings  and  scarlet 
linings;  plain  brass  buttons,  an  aiguii- 
Jette  or  tagged  point,  made  of  red 
worsted;  a  fawn-coloured  waistcoat, 
edged  round  with  scarlet;  leather 
breeches;  halt-boots  that  were  laced 
■up  to  the  calf  of  the  leg;  pinchbeck 
helmet,  with  a  seal-skin  turban  round 
it,  and  two  rosettes  made  of  pinchbeck ; 
the  top  was  adorned  with  horse-hair, 
which  hung  behind.  Their  arms  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  fusil  with  a  bayonet,  which 
was  always  fixed;  two  pistols  and  a 
sijre;  the  horse  was  covered  with  a 
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wolfs  skin.  The  Ulans  rode  horses 
which  were  somewhat  lower  than  those 
of  the  dragoons,  and  were  more  active. 
The  dress  of  the  German  Ulan  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  of  the  P'rench. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  P’rench 
revolution,  particularly  in  1792  and 
1793,  the  Ulans  belonging  to  the  Impe¬ 
rial  army  that  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
into  France,  were  the  terror  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  all  along  the  frontiers.  The  ex¬ 
cesses  which  they  committed,  and  the 
desolation  they  occasioned,  rendered 
tiieir  very  name  asignal  ol  alarm.  They 
seldom  gave  quarter,  and  they  never 
received  it. 

ULTIMATUM,  a  term  used  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  to  signify  the  last  condition 


‘or  conditions  upon  which  propositions 
that  have  been  mutually  exchanged,  can 
be  finally  ratified. 

U  LTR  A  MARINE,  {<T outre  mer,  Fr.) 
from  beyond  the  sea;  foreign. 

Ultramarine,  (i outre  mer,  Fr.)  a 
very  delicate  sky  blue  powder  used  in 
the  drawing  of  plans,  &:c. 

ULTRAMONTANE,  derived  from 
the  Latin  ultra,  beyond,  and  morts, 
mountain.  This  term  is  principally 
used  in  relation  to  Italy  and  France, 
which  are  separated  by  the  Alps.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bailey,  ullramontanus  is  a 
name  given  by  the  Italians  to  all  people 
who  live  beyond  the  Alps. 

UMBO, 'the  pointed  boss  or  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  the  centre  of  a  shield  or 
buckler. 

UMBRO,  a  colour  which  resembles 
that  of  new  oaken  wainscot;  it  dries 
quickly  and  with  a  good  gloss. 

UMBR1ERE,  the  visor  of  a  helmet. 
UMPIRE,  (arbit re,  Fr.)  an  arbitra¬ 
tor,  or  a  power  which  interferes  for  the 
adjustment  of  a  dispute  or  contest. 

UNANELED,  a  term  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  signifying  without  the  bell  rung, 
from  un  negative  and  knell  the  tolling 
of  a  bell.  Dr.  Johnson  doubts  the  pro* 
priety  of  this  intepretation.  As  the 
term,  however,  has  been  lately  used 
iwith  respect  to  the  mangled  remains 
of  our  brave  countrymen  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Talavera  di  Reyna  in 
Spain,  and  who  were  left  to  the  mercy 
1  of  the  elements,  we  cannot  omit  the 
j  word ;  and  in  so  doing,  we  are  solicitous 
;to  pay  that  just  tribute,  which  the 
heroic  conduct  of  British  soldiers 
deserves  from  every  well  thinking 
■  Englishman.  Their  bodies  may  lie 
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unaneled  on  foreign  ground,  but  their 
praises  will  be  rung  as  long  as  the  me¬ 
mory  of  that  hard  fought  day  shall  last. 

UNARMED,  the  state  of  being  with¬ 
out  armour  or  weapons. 

.  To  UNCASE,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
display,  to  exhibit;  as  to  uncase  the 
colours.  It  is  opposed  to  the  word  lo 
Case,  which  signifies  to  put  up — to  en¬ 
close. 

To  UNCOCK,  to  put  the  trigger  of  a 
musquet  completely  at  rest. 

To  UJS1COVER.  When  troops  de¬ 
ploy,  the  different  leading  companies  or 
divisions,  & c.  successively  uncover 
thosein  theirrear,  by  marchingoutfrom 
the  right  or  left  of  the  column. 

UNCONDITIONAL,  it  discre¬ 
tion  ;  not  limited  by  any  terms  or  sti¬ 
pulations. 

UNCONQUERED,  not  subdued 
or  defeated  ;  in  opposition  to  conquer¬ 
ed  or  defeated.  Thus  Wales  considers 
itself  unconquered,  though  subject  to 
England,  because  it  never  yielded  to 
invasion. 

UNDAUNTED,  not  appalled  by 
tflop  *  valiant 

UN  DECAGON,  a  regular  polygon 
of  eleven  sides  or  angles. 

UNDECIDED,  not  determined 
See  Promptitude. 

UNDER,  in  a  state  of  subjection  to; 
also  in  the  days  of,  or  during  the  reign, 
as  under  Alexander  the  Great;  under 
George  the  Third. 

Unde K-arms,  (sous  ctrmes,  Fr.)  in  a 
state  of  military  array;  having  the 
necessary  weapons  of  offence  and  de¬ 
fence,  as  musquet,  sword,  &c. 

UNDER-rentewce,  liable  to  be  pu¬ 
nished  according  to  a  sentence  passed ; 
as  under  the  sentence  of  a  general 
Court-Martial ;  under  sentence  of 
death. 

U n o e r -acceptances,  in  a  state  of 
being  liable  to,  or  limited  by ;  as 
every  accomptant  is  who  accepts  a 

bill. 

Under  command,  (sons  or dre,  Fr.) 
in  subjection  to  ;  liable  to  be  ordered  to 
do  any  particular  duty. 

To  becool  Under  fire,  (etre  de  sang¬ 
froid  sous  le feu  de  t ennemi,  Fr.)  not  to 
be  disconcerted  by  the  noise,  or 
smoke,  or  other  casualties  of  a  battle ; 
the  groans  of  the  dying,  or  the  ghastly 
appearance  of  the  dead. 

Under  cover,  (d  convert,  dl'abri, 
Fr.)  shielded,  protected,  &c.  bee 
Cover. 
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UtfDER ‘officer,  an  inferior  officer; 
one  in  a  subordinate  situation. 

UNDER  contribution,  liable  to  give, 
in  money  or  in  kind,  what  may  be  au¬ 
thoritatively  called  for.  Countries  are 
sometimes  put  under  contribution, 
for  the  support  of  an  army.  See  Re¬ 
quisition. 

This  term  is  also  figuratively  ap¬ 
plied,  when  an  individual  is  weak 
enough  to  permit  himself  to  be  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  abuse  of  a  hacknied  and  un¬ 
principled  writer ;  especially,  if  he 
should  ever  have  committed  himself 
to  him  by  an  ill-placed  confidence. 

To  bring  Under,  to  submit,  to  the 
perusal  and  consideration  of  another; 
as  to  bring  the  memorial  of  an  officer 
under  the  commander  in  chief’s  eye. 

UNDERHAND,  (sous  main,  Fr.) 
clandestinely;  with  fraudulent  se¬ 
crecy.  A  term  not  known  in  military 
phraseology ;  or  if  known,  that,  ought 
to  be  expunged,  by  the  expulsion  or 
every  secret  pailder,  and  underhand 
dealer. 

To  UNDERMINE,  to  dig  cavities 
under  any  thing,  so  that  it  may  fall,  or 
be  blown  up;  to  excavate. 

To  Undermine,  in  a  _  figurative 
sense,  to  injure  by  clandestine  means. 
The  discipline  of  the  army  may  be  un¬ 
dermined  by  secret  practices  and  ca¬ 
bals;  and  the  most  enterprizing  officer 
may  be  undermined  by  the  insinua¬ 
tions  of  a  cowardly  parasite  and  re¬ 
porter. 

UNDER  MINER,  a  sapper,  one 
who  digs  a  mine. 

UNDERMINING,  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense,  adopting  secret  measures  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  any  particu- 

d\jN DEEPEN ASING,  in  building, 
signifies  the  bringing  it  up  with  stone 
under  the  ground  cells.  Sometimes  it 
is  used  to  signify  the  work  itself  when 
finished. 

UNDERSTANDING,  skill;  know¬ 
ledge;  exact  comprehension;  also  in¬ 
telligence;  privitv;  concurrence. 

UNDISCIPLINED,  not  yet  train¬ 
ed  to  regularity  or  order:  not  perfect 
in  exercise  or  manoeuvres. 

To  UNFIX,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
take  off,  as  unfix,  bayonet,  on  which  the 
soldier  disengages  the  bayonet,  from  hrs 
piece,  and  returns  it  to  the  scabbard. 
The  word  return,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  sometimes  used  in.tead  of 
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unfix:  but  it  is  improperly  used,  al¬ 
though  it  more  immediately  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  French  term  remeltrc. 

UNFORTIFIED,  not  strengthened! 
or  secured  by  any  walls,  bulwarks,  or 
fortifications. 

UNFURLED.  A  standard  or  co¬ 
lour,  when  expanded  and  displayed, 
is  sdid  to  be  unfurled. 

UNGF.NTLEMAN UK?,- conduct,  j 
Under  this  term  is  comprehended 
every  infraction  of  the  laws  relative  to  ; 
social  intercourse,  in  which  the  most  I 
trifling  deviation  from  truth,  honour,  j 
or  honesty,  must  subject  an  officer  to 
a  charge  for  ungeutlcmanlikc  conduct, 
and  behaviour. 

UNG  ENTLEMANLY,  illiberal, 
not  becoming  a  gentleman. 

UNGULA,  in  geometry,  is  thesec- 
tion  of  a  cylinder,  cut  off  by  a  plane, 
passing  obliquely  through  the  plane  of 
the  base,  and  part  of  the  cylindrical 
surface 

UNHARNESSED,  disarmed;  di¬ 
vested  of  armour  or  weapons. 

UNHORSED,  thrown  from  the 
saddle;  dismounted. 

UNHOSTILE,  not  inimical,  or  be¬ 
longing  to  an  enemy. 

UNIFORM,  (uniforme,  Fr.)  the 
coat,  waistcoat,  breeches,  &c.  of  an 
officer  and  soldier,  are  comprehended 
tinder  this  term.  We  shall  not  be 
thought  fastidious,  if  we  remark,  un¬ 
der  this  article,  that  the  dispositions 
and  habits  of  nations  ought  to  be 
considered,  as  much  in  the  outward 
decorations  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
management  of  their  intellectual 
powers.  Every  nation  has,  more  or 
less,  some  peculiar  notions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  garb.  The  French,  perhaps, 
as  soldiers,  pay  less  attention  to  their 
dress,  than  any  other  people  ;  and  the 
Germans  more.  The  British  seem  to 
stand  between  them  in  this  respect; 
but  they  have  more  of  the  former  than 
of  the  latter.  With  this  persuasion 
about  us,  we  cannot  help  lamenting, 
that  so  many  innovations  should  have 
crept,  or  rather  have  been  forced,  into 
the  interior  economy  of  our  cavalry  I 
regiments.  We  could  mention  a  va- 
riety  of  instances,  in  which  the  impo¬ 
licy  of  attempting  to  change  the  nature 
of  Englishmen  or  Irishmen,  bv  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  foreign  trappings  and  j 
whiskers,  would  be  manifest.  Wesliall 
satisfy  ourselves  with  directing  the  at- 1 


tpntion  of  the  thinking  man,  to  what 
did  happen  to  ihe  lath  Light  Dra¬ 
goons,  on  the  T th  of  April,  1  H  i 0,  when 
that  truly  British  regiment  was  mista¬ 
ken  by  the  populace  of  London  for  a 
German  corps.  Their  forbearance  du¬ 
ring  the  seizure  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
representative  of  Westminster,  deServes 
the  highest  praise;  and  we  should  be 
wanting  towards  a  meritorious  indivi¬ 
dual  did  we  omit,  on  this  occasion, 
th"  following  fact: 

One  of  the  inob  (brew  a  handful  of 
mud  into  the  face  of  the  dragoon: 
the  latter  calmly  wiped  olf  the  filth, 
rode  up  to  the  fellow,  and  instantly 
exclaimed — You  rascal!  if  l  hadn't  a 
sword  and  pistols,  1  would  get  oft  my 
horse,  and  break  every  bone  in  your 
skin.  Don’t  do  so  again. 

Notwithstanding  the  soldier-like 
conduct,  and  the  manly  forbearance 
of  this  gallant  corps,  it  is  well  known, 
that  from  their  similitude  of  appear¬ 
ance,  particularly  from  their  whiskers, 
mantles,  &c.  the  soldiers  were,  at  first, 
mistaken  for  the  German  Legion. 
This  supposition  naturally  brought  to 
the  recollection  of  every  "Englishman, 
the  unfortunate  interference  at  Ips¬ 
wich,  when  some  men,  belonging  to 
(lie  Local  Militia,  were  attacked  by 
tiie  Germans.  To  this  feeling  was  su- 
peradded  tin-innate  aversion  which  ev¬ 
ery  Englishman  has  to  a  foreign  sol¬ 
dier;  the  introduction  of  whom  is  so 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  constitution 
of  his  country.  Luckily,  the  error 
wras  dispelled  by  the  language  of  the 
loth;  but  no  such  error  could  have 
existed,  had  the  soldiers  been  dressed 
according  to  their  old  regulations.  And 
we  cannot  forbear  observing,  in  this 
place,  that,  previous  to  the  revolution 
in  France,  the  complete  regimentals 
of  an  officer,  in  the  Irish  Brigade, 
which  wras  clothed  in  scarlet,  did  not 
cost  more  than  six  guineas.  A  com¬ 
parative  view  of  the  expense  attending 
our  service,  setting  aside  the  abstract 
principle  of  impression,  must  put  all 
sober  calculation  to  the  blush. 

Scarlet  is  the  national  uniform  of  the 
Brisith  army,  blue  of  the  modern 
French,  white  of  the  Austrian,  green  of 
the  Russian,  Sec.  But  in  each  of  these 
armies  there  are  particular  corps  which 
are  clothed  in  other  colours,  and  whose 
clothing  is  made  in  a  shape  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Though,  generally  speak- 
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}ng,  each  has  an  uniform  within  itself, 
yet  this  uniform,  strictly  considered,  is 
a  regimental.  Thus,  the  regimentals 
of  the  guards  cannot  be  called  the  re¬ 
gimentals  of  the  29th,  but  scarlet  is 
the  uniform  of  both.  In  the  same 
manner,  though  sky  blue  be  the  regi¬ 
mental  colour  of  dragoon  regiments 
which  serve  in  India,  and  green  be 
that  of  riflecorps,  yet  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  can  be  called  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  British  army.  It  were  to 
be  wished,  indeed,  that,  like  the  navy, 
all  the  land  troops  could  be  clothed 
alike,  and  in  one  colour.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  origin  of  Military  Uni¬ 
forms,  we  may  assert,  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence,  that  however  an¬ 
cient  the  custom  of  being  clothed  in 
some  distinguished  manner  is  allowed 
to  be,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their 
first  adoption  beyond  the  eleventh 
century. 

We  should  make  useless  enquiries, 
were  we  to  direct  our  attention  to 
those  periods  in  which  the  Romans 
fought  covered  with  metal  armour,  or 
with  leather,  which  was  so  dressed  and 
fitted  to  the  body,  that  the  human 
shape  appeared  in  all  its  natural  for¬ 
mation  ;  nor  to  those  in  which  the 
French,  almost  naked,  or  at  least  very 
lightly  clad  in  thin  leather,  conquered 
the  ancient  Gauls. 

Better  information  will  be  acquired 
by  referring  to  the  crusades  which 
were  made  into  Palestine  and  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  Europeans.  We 
shall  there  find,  that  the  western  na¬ 
tions,  France,  England,  &c.  first 
adopted  the  use  of  rich  garments, 
which  they  wore  over  their  armours, 
and  adorned  their  dresses  with  furs 
from  Tartary  and  Russia. 

We  may  then  fix  the  origin  of  co¬ 
loured  dresses  to  distinguish  military 
corps,  &c.  in  the  eleventh  centurv. 
The  Saracens  generally  wore  tunics  or 
close  garments  over  their  armour. 
These  garments  were  made  of  plain  or 
striped  stuffs,  and  were  adopted  by 
the  Crusaders  under  the  denomination 
of  coats  of  arms,  Cottes  d’armes.  We 
refer  our  readers,  for  further  particu¬ 
lars,  to  the  author  of  a  French  work, 
intituled,  Traite  desmarques  nationules> 
and  to  page  533,  tom.  lii.  of  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  Militaire ;  observing,  that 
the  uniforms  of  the  French  army  were 
pot  completely  settled  until  the  reign 
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of  Louis  XIV.  and  that  the  whole  has 
undergone  considerable  alterations 
since  the  present  revolution.  The  uni¬ 
form  of  the  British  army  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  particular  de¬ 
tail  from  us.  We  must,  however,  ob¬ 
serve,  that  from  the  great  attention 
which  the  Commander  in  Chief  pays 
to  every  species  of  military  system  and 
organization,  we  make  no  doubt,  but 
the  great  principles  of  economy  and 
uniformity  in  dress,  will  form  no  in¬ 
considerable  part  of  the  reform  and 
good  order  which  he  is  gradually  ej¬ 
ecting. 

Uniforme  des  charretiers  dss  vi- 
vres,  Fr.  uniform  of  the  old  French 
wagon  corps.  It  consisted  of  white 
sack-cloth,  edged  round  with  blue 
worsted,  with  brass  buttons,  two  in 
front,  and  three  upon  each  sleeve. 
They  wore  a  dragoon  watering  cap, 
with  V.  upon  the  front  fold,  and  a 
tuft  at  the  end.  The  V.  and  the  tuft 
were  made  of  white  worsted. 

UNIFORMITY,  conformity  to  one 
pattern  ;  resemblance  of  one  thing  to 
another.  In  order  to  preserve  this  es¬ 
sential  requisite,  in  the  exercise  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  British  forces,  it  is 
expressly  ordered  by  his  Majesty,  that 
the  general  officers  appointed  to  re¬ 
view  his  troops  shall  pay  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  performance  of  every 
part  of  the  regulations  issued  for  the 
formations,  field  exercise,  &c.  and  re¬ 
port  their  observations  thereupon,  for 
his  Majesty’s  information  ;  so  that  the 
exact  uniformity  required  in  all  move¬ 
ments  may  be  attained  and  preserved, 
and  his  royal  intentions  thereby  car¬ 
ried  into  full  effect. 

Uniformity  in  dress,  to  be  ob¬ 
served  by  officers  belonging  to  the 
infantry  of  the  line. 

By  orders  issued  from  the  adjutant- 
general’s  office,  24th  of  May,  1796, 
all  officers,  without  distinction,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  infantry  of  the  line,  are  di¬ 
rected  to  have  certain  articles  of  their 
dress  made  conformable  to  patterns 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  Army  Accounts  in  Scotland- 
vard,  for  the  inspection  of  such  trades¬ 
men  as  usually  furnish  those  articles. 

The  hat  encircled  with  a  crimson 
and  gold  cord ;  rosettes  or  tufts  of  the 
same  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
brims. 

The  sword  blade  to  be  32  inches 
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Jon" ;  straight  and  made  to  cut  and 
thrust ;  the  shoulder  of  it  at  least  one 
inch  broad  ;  the  guard,  pommel,  and 
shell  to  be  brass  and  gilt;  the  gripe  of 
silver  twisted  wire;  the  knot  crimson 
and  gold  in  stripes. 

The  gorget  to  be  gilt,  with  the  king’s 
cypher  and  crown  over  it  engraved  in 
the  centre;  to  be  worn  with  a  rib¬ 
band,  and  rosette  or  tuft  at  each  end, 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  facings  of 
the  regiment.  Since  this  regulation 
appeared,  officers  in  the  British  army, 
and  in  the  militia  and  volunteer  esta¬ 
blishments,  are  directed  to  wear  their 
sashes  on  the  outside  of  their  regimen¬ 
tals. 

UNION.  The  Ring’s  or  national 
colours  are  called  the  union. 

The  Union,  a  term  used  to  signify 
the  junction  of  Scotland  with  Eng¬ 
land,  under  certain  stipulations.  It 
also  signifies  the  annexation  of  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain,  without  almost  any 
stipulations,  except  for  the  benefit  of 
the  latter. 

UNITED,  connected;  bound  toge¬ 
ther  by  oath,  &c.;  hence  United  Irish¬ 
men.  See  Appendix. 

UNIVERSITY,  in  a  general  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  word,  any  nursery 
where  youth  is  instructed'  in  lan¬ 
guages,  arts,  and  sciences.  It  likewise 
means  the  whole  in  general,  generali¬ 
ty.  But,  in  a  more  partial  sense,  it 
signifies  one  of  the  two  national  insti¬ 
tutions  which  have  been  established 
for  the  encouragement  of  literature  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Among  other 
privileges  which  belong  to  these  royal 
foundations  the  vice-chancellors  have 
a  right  to  know  the  authority  by 
which  any  armed  force  enters  either 
city;  and' every  commanding  officer, 
the  instant  he  has  marched  in,  should 
report  to  the  vice-chancellor  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  route,  &c.  In  this  respect, 
the  vice-chancellors  of  both  universi¬ 
ties  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  gover¬ 
nors  of  their  respective  cities. 

To  UNLOAD  a  gun,  or  a  musquet, 
(decharger  un  canon ,  unmousquet,  Fr.) 
to  take  the  powder  and  ball  out  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  or  musquet. 

UN  MILITARY,  ( pas  militaire- 
ment,  Fr  )  not  according  to  military 
rules  and  regulations.  Thus,  to  quote 
the  words  of  General  Dundas,  “  The 
marching  of  great  bodies  in  file,  where 
improper  extension  is  unavoidable. 
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must  be  looked  upon  as  an  unmiiilanj 
practice;  and  ought  only  to  be  had 
recourse  to  when  unavoidably  neces¬ 
sary.” 

UNSAFE,  not  to  be  trusted ;  not 
to  be  depended  upon ;  liable  to  betray. 

UNSAFE-wrw,  a  person  from  whose 
indiscretion,  or  want  of  principle, 
every  thing  may  he  apprehended,  that 
is  contrary  to  honour  and  honesty. 

A  creature  of  this  sort  is  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  inmate  at  head-quarters,  and 
ought  always  to  be  kept  aloof. 

' To  UNSHOT  a  gun,  (de  farmer  un 
canon,  Fr.)  to  take’  the  ball  out  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance. 

UNSKILLED,  wanting  skill ;  want¬ 
ing  knowledge;  as  unskilled  in  the 
stratagems  of  modern  warfare. 

UN  SOLDIER  LIE  E  Contact.  This 
term  is  intimately  connected  with  a 
former  article  on  ungentlemanlike  con¬ 
duct,  with  some  additional  circum¬ 
stances  in  regard  to  personal  behaviour 
when  on  service,  that  may  expose  the 
character  of  a  military  man  to  censure 
or  degradation.  Cowardice,  like  the 
loss  of  virtue  in  a  female,  is,  however, 
the  most  to  be  guarded  against.  In 
the  Articles  of  War  these  terms  consti¬ 
tute  what  is  generally  called  the  Sweep¬ 
ing  Clause,  under  which  officers  may¬ 
be  tried,  when  any  difficulty  arises 
with  respect  to  a  specific  article. 

/ 0  UNSPRING,  a  word  of  com¬ 
mand  used  in  the  exercise  of  cavalry. 

Unspring  your  carbine  ;  quit  the 
reins  of  your  bridle,  and  take  hold  of 
the  swivel  with  the  left  hand,  placing 
the  thumb  on  the  spring,  and  opening 
it ;  at  the  same  time  take  it  out  of  the 
ring. 

UNSTEADY,  mutable;  restless; 
as  unsteady  underarms. 

UNTENABLE,  not  to  be  held  in 
possession  ;  incapable  of  being  de¬ 
fended. 

UNTRAINED,  not  disciplined  to 
exercise  or  manoeuvre. 

UNTRUTH,  moral  falsehood;  false 
assertion.  A  thing  of  so  base  and  de¬ 
grading  a  nature  among  military  men. 
That  the  very  appearance  of  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  create  disgust.  See  Liar. 

UN  VANQUISHED,  not  conquer¬ 
ed  or  defeated. 

UNWALLED,  being  without  walls 
of  defence ;  dismantled. 

UNWARLiKE,  not  fit  for,  or  used 
to  war. 
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UNWEAPONED,  not  provided 
with  arms  of  offence. 

VOGUE,  Fr.  the  course,  or  way 
which  a  galley,  or  ship,  makes  when  it 
is  rowed  forward. 

VOGUEU,  Fr.  to  make  way  upon 
water  either  by  means  of  sailing,  or  by 
oars.  It  also  signifies  generally  to  row. 

VOIE,  Fr.  way,  means,  course  of 
communication. 

Vo  i  e  ou  voi y,  Fr.  a  way  ;  a  road. 

Vo ie  roj/uie,  Fr.  the  king’s  high- 

wav. 

Vo  ie  milituire,  Fr.  a  military  road. 
Voi e,  Fr.  This  word  also  means 
the  way  of  conveying  any  thing.  As, 
par  la  voie  de  Paris,  by  the  way  of 
Paris.  We  generally  adopt  the  Latin 
term  via,  as  via  Dublin,  by  the  way 
of  Dublin. 

Voie,  Fr.  the  riding  bed  in  a  car¬ 
riage. 

Voie  ou  voye  (Teau,  Fr.  a  leak  in  a 
vessel. 

Voie  de  pierre,  Fr.  a  load  of  stone. 
Among  the  French  this  load  is  gene¬ 
rally  reckoned  not  to  contain  less  than 
fifteen  cubic  feet. 

VOILE,  Fr.  a  sail.  This  word  is 
frequently  used  by  the  French  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  ship  itself. 

Voile  qunrree,  ou  d  trait  quarre, 
Fr.  a  square  sail,  such  as  the  main¬ 
sail. 

Von  e  Latine,  voile  d  tiers-point  ou 
a  oreille  de  lievre,  Fr.  a  triangular 
shaped  sail,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Jet  de  Voiles,  Fr.  the  complete 
complement  of  sails  tor  a  ship. 

Faire  Voi  le,  Fr.  to  go  to  sea. 
VOIR,  Fr.  literally  to  see ;  to  be¬ 
hold. 

Voir  en  grand,  Fr.  to  view,  or  con¬ 
sider  things  and  men  upon  a  large 
scale ;  and  not  to  be  diverted  from  a 
main  object,  by  attending  to  trifles. 

Voir  en  petit,  Fr.  to  view,  or  con¬ 
sider  things  and  men  in  a  confined 
way;  and  by  so  doing  to  lose  sight  of 
the  main  object. 

VOIR  IE,  3Pr.  a  lav-stall.  TheFrench 
say  figuratively,  jetter  quelqii  un  a  la 
Voirie,  to  deny  a  person  Christian  bu¬ 
rial. 

Gens  de  Voirie,  Fr.  scavengers, 
dung  farmers,  &c. 

Voirie,  Fr.  a  road,  way,  path,  &c. 
VOITURES.  Fr.  carriages,  wagons, 

&  c. 
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VOL,  Fr.  theft.  The  military  re¬ 
gulations  on  this  head  during  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  French  monarchy,  were 
extremely  rigid  and  severe. 

"Whosoever  was  convicted  of  having 
stolen  any  of  the  public  stores,  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  or  strangled  ; 
and  if  any  soldier  was  discovered  to 
have  robbed  his  comrade,  either  of  his 
necessaries,  bread,  or  subsistence  mo¬ 
ney,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  or  to 
the  gaiiies  for  life.  So  nice,  indeed, 
were  the  French  with  respect  to  the 
honesty  of  the  soldiery  in  general,  that 
the  slightest  deviation  from  it  rendered 
an  individual  incapable  of  ever  serving 
again. 

VOLANTS,  Fr.  the  sail-beams,  or 
flights  of  a  windmill. 

VOL£E,  Fr.  the  vacant  cylinder  of 
a  cannon,  which  may  be  considered 
to  reach  from  the  trunnions  to  the 
mouth. 

Volee  el  culasse  d' une  piece,  Fr. 
This  term  signifies  the  same  as  tete 
et  queue  d’una  piece,  the  mouth,  or 
head,  and  the  breech  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance. 

Volee,  signifies  not  only  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  ordnance,  or  musquetry,  but 
also  the  single  shot  of  a  cannon.  II  cut 
la  tele  e/npurtee  d’une  volee  de  canon  ; 
his  head  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon 
shot. 

Tirer  d  touts  Yo lee,  Fr.  to  fire  a 
cannon  laid  upon  the  sole,  without 
given  it  any  particular  aim,  so  that 
the  ball  may  hit  and  rise  again  in  ri- 
chcchet. 

Homme  de  haute  Volee,  Fr.  a  per¬ 
son  of  high  rank  and  distinction. 

Parler  d  la  Volee,  Fr.  to  talk  at 
random. 

Prendre  enlre  bond  et  VoLfeE,  Fr.  to 
get  any  thing  by  availing  one’s-selt  of 
tiie  nick  of  time,  or  of  circumstances 
just  arising. 

Volee,  Fr.  See  Sonnette. 
VOLET,  Fr.  a  shutter.  It  likewise- 
means  a  small  sea  compass. 

Volet  ou  oiseau,  Fr.  a  masons 
hod. 

Volet  brise,  Fr.  a  shutter  made  of 
two  folds  which  close,  and  enter  into 
the  opening  of  a  wall. 

VOLlGEow  volille,  Fr.  in  carpentry, 
a  small  piece  of  deal,  or  poplar,  which 
is  extremely  thin  and  light;  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  from  three  to  five  lines  thick,  ten 
inches  broad,  and  six  feet  long. 
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VOLISSE  on  Police,  IV.  in  carpen¬ 
try,  the  lath  or  thin  board  upon 
which  a  slate  is  nailed;  it  is  generally 
twice  the  breadth  of  the  slate,  and  twice 
as  large  as  a  common  lath. 

VOLETTES,  Fr.  horse’s  net. 

VOLLEY,  the  discharging  of  a  great 
number  of  fire-arms  at  the  same  time. 

VOLONES.  In  a  general  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  volones  signified  vo¬ 
lunteers  among  the  ancient  Romans. 
This  word  was  also  particularly  appli¬ 
ed  to  those  slaves  who  volunteered 
their  services  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
and  on  which  account  they  became 
Homan  citizens. 

VOLONTAIRES,  Fr.  See  Vo¬ 
lunteers. 

VOLONTfi,  Fr.  will,  &c.  It  like¬ 
wise  signifies  readiness  to  do  any  thing. 
Officier,  soldat  de  bonne  volonle,  an 
officer,  a  soldier  that  is  ready  to  do  any 
sort  of  duty. 

Demieres  VoLONTfes,  Fr.  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  a  man. 

VOLT,  ( volte,  Fr.)  in  horsemanship, 
a  bounding  turn.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  word  volta;  and  according 
to  the  Farrier’s  Dictionary  is  a  round, 
or  a  circular  tread ;  a  gait  of  two 
treads  made  by  a  horse  going  sideways 
round  a  center;  so  that  these  two 
treads  make  parallel  tracts ;  the  one 
which  is  made  by  the  fore  feet  larger, 
and  the  other  by  the  hinder  feet  smaller ; 
the  shoulders  bearing  outwards,  and 
the  croupe  approaching  towards  the 
center. 

Mcttre  un  ckeval  sur  le~,  A  OLTES, 
Fr.  to  make  a  horse  turn  round,  or  per¬ 
form  the  volts.  They  likewise  say  in 
the  manage,  demi-volte,  half-turn,  or 
volt. 

VOLTE,  Fr.  in  fencing,  a  sudden 
movement,  or  leap,  which  is  made  to 
avoid  the  thrust  of  an  antagonist. 

Volte  face,  Fr.  rightabout. 

Faire  Volte  -face,  Fr.  to  come  to 
the  right  about.  Jt  is  chiefly  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  cavalry  movement ;  and  some¬ 
times  generally  used  to  express  any 
species  of  facing  about,  viz.  Les  enne- 
mis  fnirent  jusqu'd  un  certain  endroit, 
on  its firent  volte-face  ;  the  enemy  fled 
to  a  certain  spot,  where  they  faced 
about. 

Volte  is  also  used  as  a  sea  phrase, 
among  the  French,  to  express  the  track 
which  a  vessel  sails;  likewise  the  dif¬ 
ferent  movements  and  tacks  that  a  ship 
makes  in  preparing  for  action, 
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VOLTER,  Fr.  in  fencing,  to  volt ; 
to  change  ground  in  order  to  avoid  the 
thrust  of  an  antagonist. 

\  OLTIGER,  Fr.  to  float;  tostream 
out ;  to  hover  about ;  la  cavalerie  vol- 
lige  autour  dtt  camp  ;  the  cavalry  ho¬ 
vers  about  the  camp.  It  also  means, 
in  the  manage,  to  ride  a  wooden  horse 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  good 
seat. 

VOLTIGEURS,  Fr.  springers,  lea- 
pers.  The  military  genius  of  Bona¬ 
parte  (in  imitation  of  Ca:sar,  who  had 
his  velites)  shewed  itself  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  corps,  and  other  govern¬ 
ments  would  do  well  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample  in  similar  instances. 

“  The  corps  of  voltigeurs  were  form¬ 
ed  but  a  few  years  since,  by  Bonaparte 
himself. 

“  The  difference  betwixt  tirailleurs 
and  voltigeurs,  is,  that  the  first  move 
irregularly,  and  scattered  about,  and 
the  others  are  formed  and  act  as  nu¬ 
merous  and  collected  bodies. 

“  The  qualifications  required  for 
being  admitted  into  that  corps  are,  an 
unequivocal  reputation  for  courage,  a 
short  stature,  a  sound  body,  and  great 
agility. 

“  Their  uniform  is  the  same  as  worn 
by  the  French  infantry,  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  distinction  of  the  collar  be¬ 
ing  yellow'. 

“  They  wear  the  grenade,  and  en¬ 
joy  the  same  additional  pay  as  the  gre¬ 
nadiers,  though  the  greatest  part  are  of 
a  diminutive  size. 

“  Each  regiment  of  infantry  has  a 
company  of  voitigeurs,  wfliich  always 
inarches  in  front  of  the  grenadiers. 
Tliey  have  two  trumpeters  instead  of 
drummers. 

“  The  voltigeurs  are  armed  with  a 
short  fusil,  (carbine)  and  a  short  broad¬ 
sword,  the  pouch  is  supported  on  the 
loins  by  a  waist-belt ;  according  to  re¬ 
gulation,  their  packs  should  be  very 
light. 

“  When  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
the  voltigenr  companies  of  each  regi¬ 
ment  are  collected  together,  forming  a 
distinct  corps  and  lead  the  attack  ; 
they  are  in  general  employed  to  climb 
up  "the  mountains,  (if  there  be  any)  or 
to  attempt  difficult  passes  ;  the  grena¬ 
diers  follow  at  a  short  distance;  but  it 
is  the  voltigeurs’  privilege  to  shew  the 
road  to  victory.  They  are,  on  such 
occasions,  carefully  reminded  of  that 
honourable  distinction. 
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"  Ever  since  their  formation,  those 
corps  have  proved  of  the  greatest  uti¬ 
lity  to  the  French  armies;  the  pride 
of  their  grenade,  the  hope  of  being 
first  at  the  pillage,  every  thing  has 
contributed  to  raise  the  spirit  of  ti.ese 
diminutive  soldiers  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  enthusiastic  valour. 

“  During  the  late  campaigns  in  Ita¬ 
ly,”  observes  a  correspondent,  “  where 
1  served  with  the  grenadier  division 
under  the  General  Parteneau,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Adige,  at  the  affairs  of 
Montebello  and  Caldiera,  at  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  la  Piava,  and  of  the  Tagiiamen- 
to,  and  at  the  taking  of  Pcdmanova,  the 
voltigeurs  carried  the  days  alone  ;  the 
grenadiers,  (with  the  exception  of  some 
few  battalions,)  did  not  fire  a  shot. 

“  They  were  equally  successful  in 
Calabria,  and  in  the  Abruzzos;  and  at 
Gaeta,  the  voltigeurs  and  the  Corsican 
legion,  (called  in  the  army  the  legion 
of  Cousins,  because  they  all  pretend 
to  be  related  to  Dona  parte,  or  to  be 
his  neighbours  at  Ajaccio,)  were  the 
first  to  mount  the  breach,  and  carried 
the  place  by  storm. 

“  I  can  only  add  to  this  note,”  con¬ 
tinues  an  officer,  “  that  those  voltigeurs 
whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
as  deserters,  or  prisoners  of  war,  told 
me  that  they  submitted  to  a  long,  and 
frequently  perilous,  training,  before 
they  were  admitted  in  the  voltigeur 
companies.  These  men  must  be  ex¬ 
pert  at  vaulting,  leaping,  running, 
swimming,  climbing  up  the  steepest 
rocks,  and  the  highest  trees,  &c.  one 
little  fellow,  a  native  of  Versailles, 
leapt  in  my  presence  21  feet,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  used  to  leap  with  ease 
over  25  feet,  before  he  received  in 
the  breast  a  severe  kick  from  a  horse, 
upon  the  croup  of  which  he  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  vault,  for  the  purpose  of 
stabbing  the  hostile  horseman.” 

VOLUMUS,  i.  e.  tee  will,  the  first 
word  of  the  clause  in  the  king’s  letters 
patent,  and  letters  of  protection. 

VOLUNTEER,  in  a  general  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  word,  any  one  who  enters 
into  the  service  of  his  own  accord 
The  signification  of  it  is  more  or  less 
extensive,  according  to  the  conditions 
on  which  a  man  voluntarily  engages  to 
bear  arms. 

Volunteers  are  also  bodies  of 
men  who  assemble,  in  time  of  war,  to 
defend  their  respective  districts,  and 
do  so,  generally,  without  pay. 
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To  Volunteer,  to  engage  in  any 
affair  of  one’s  own  accord.  Officers 
and  soldiers  often  volunteer  their  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  most  desperate  occasions; 
sometimes  specifically,  and  sometimes 
generally.  Hence,  to  volunteer  for 
any  particular  enterprize,  or  to  volun¬ 
teer  for  general  service.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  soldiers  volunteer  for  a  limited 
period,  and  within  certain  boundaries. 
Of  this  description  were  the  drafts  from 
the  militia  in  1798,  who  volunteered  to 
serve  in  Europe  only.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  enter  into  the  impolicy  of 
this  measure ;  the  inconveniencies  which 
have  already  arisen  from  it,  and  the 
enormous  addition  to  the  half-pay  list, 
sufficiently  condemn  it.  We  are  cer¬ 
tainly  advocates  for  a  limited  period  of 
enlistment,  quoad  time  or  duration, 
but  decidedly  repugnant  to  limited 
service,  quoad  place  and  situation. 
Even  the  regular  militia  ought,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  to  be  subject  to  chan¬ 
nel  duty.  A  real  soldier  knows  no 
boundary  to  his  exertions,  when  the 
interests  of  his  country  require  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  them. 

The  volunteers  that  approach  nearer 
to  the  regular  establishment  of  a  mili¬ 
tia  corps  than  any  others,  are  the  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square. 

The  adjutant  has  a  certain  allow¬ 
ance,  and  the  serjeants  and  corporals 
receivesubsistence  throughout  the  year: 
the  privates,  when  they  go  out  for  exer¬ 
cise,  or  when  they  mount  guard. 

With  respect  to  the  volunteer  sys¬ 
tem,  of  which  so  much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten,  and  concerning  which  so  many 
contradictory  opinions  have  been  ha¬ 
zarded  by  individuals,  both  in  and  out 
of  parliament,  we  cannot  conceive,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  how  any  difference 
should  exist  on  the  ground  of  national 
utility.  That  there  are  defects  in  its 
organization  no  man  will  pretend  to 
deny;  but  that  the  root  of  its  establish¬ 
ment,  and  its  staminal  branches,  may 
be  converted  into  a  state-engine  of  de¬ 
fence,  the  most  prejudiced  of  its  oppo- 
sers,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add  of  its 
technical  scoffers  and  revilers,  must 
acknowledge.  When  the  enemy  was 
on  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  a  vic¬ 
torious,  because  an  imposing  army 
from  establihed  fame,  was  ready  to 
storm  the  gates  of  her  capital,  no 
member  of  the  French  convention,  no 
regular  old  officer,  or  upstart  hero  of 
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the  line,  attempted  to  weaken  the 
energies  of  the  country,  by  throwing  a 
damp  upon  the  public  spirit  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  All  were  invited  to  join  the 
threatened  standard  of  their  mother 
country;  all  were  respected  alike,  and 
when  uncommon  genius  was  elicited  by 
uncommon  circumstances  and  events, 
extraordinary  stations  were  allotted 
to  it.  La  Fayette,  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  himseif,  as  a  regular  officer, 
against  the  bravest  troops  that  ever 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  had  too  much 
good  sense,  and  (though  not  the  best 
politician  in  the  world)  too  much  dis¬ 
cernment  not  to  see,  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  a  nation  is  never  to  be  despised, 
livery  part  has  its  little  orbit ;  and  if 
it  be  permitted  to  move  so  as  not  to 
jar,  or  come  in  mischievous  contact, 
with  larger  bodies,  it  will  always  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  general  harmony,  which 
constitutes  good  order.  It  is  a  sole¬ 
cism  in  state,  and  a  most  fatal  error  in 
military  government,  to  cause  any  man 
to  feel  little  within  himself,  whose  as¬ 
sistance  in  person,  or  mind,  may  be 
useful  to  community;  but  it  is  more 
than  a  solecism,  and  worse  than  an  er¬ 
ror,  to  depreciate  a  whole  body  of  men. 
Every  part  can  be  usefully  employed, 
and  no  part,  especially  in  a  military 
organization,  ought  to  be  lessened  or 
degraded.  The  regular  bred  artillery¬ 
man,  for  instance,  has  a  just  value  for 
his  station ;  hut  the  driver,  who  is  an 
allowed  necessary  appendage  to  the 
department,  is  equally  entitled  to  that 
respectability  which  the  King’s  signa¬ 
ture  gives  to  the  most  humble  being 
in  His  Majesty’s  service.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  individuals,  it  will  certainly 
not  be  denied,  that  in  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  and  in  the  immense  va¬ 
riety  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  many  may 
be  found,  who,  without  having  been 
born  in  the  womb  of  grandeur,  or 
brought  up  in  the  lap  of  opulence,  aie 
equal  to  the  first  employments  of  a 
state.  History  can  furnish  us  with  in¬ 
numerable  instances  of  this  sort;  and 
the  annals  of  our  own  times  sufficiently 
prove  the  justness  of  this  observation. 
How,  therefore,  any  man  of  this  island, 
— whose  great  boast  is  equality  of  right, 
and  whose  pride  is  the  aristocracy  ot 
talents  ! — could  descend  to  invidious 
comparisons,  or  degrading  animadver¬ 
sions  before  the  grave  senate  of  such  a 
nation ;  or  how  a:;y  officer,  of  com- 
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mon  sense,  could  be  prejudiced  aeainst 
an  active  and  meritorious  individual, 
because  he  had  not  been  in  the  line,  is 
a  circumstance,  in  our  opinion,  which 
deserves  the  severest  censure.  This 
gentleman  did  not,  probably,  recollect, 
that  some  of  the  best  generals  in  Eu- 
rope,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  bravest 
warriors  on  record,  have  issued  out  of 
the  aggregate  of  a  nation,  and,  not  un- 
frequently,  out  of  bodies  of  volun¬ 
teers. 

To  be  perfectly  in  ‘point,  we  refer 
him  to  the  history  of  Genera!  Cham- 
pionet  This  man  was  originally  a  com¬ 
mon  scullion,  and  afterwards  cook  at 
the  Peres  de  la  Chari te,  (a  religious  or¬ 
der)  whose  time  was  devoted  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  at  the  hospital  in  the 
Isle  de  Rhee.  Yet  he  became  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  experience,  was  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  Naples,  and  gain¬ 
ed  a  complete  victory  over  the  once 
celebrated  General  Mack. 

To  Volunteer.  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
this  a  cant  word,  signifying  to  go  for 
a  soldier.  It  is,  however,  in  such  ge¬ 
neral  currency  now,  especially  among 
military  men,  that  with  all  due  defe¬ 
rence  to  the  learned  lexicographer,  we 
shall  treat  of  the  term  according  to  its 
acceptation.  There  appear  to  be  t+iree 
different  kinds  of  volunteers,  exclusive 
of  the  common  class  who  go  into  the 
ranks  as  enlisted  soldiers.  The  first 
consists  of  young  gentlemen  joining  a 
regiment  going  upon  service,  and  do¬ 
ing  duty  with  that  corps,  until  they 
get  a  commission.  This  kind  of  vo¬ 
lunteer  in  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and 
Russian  service?,  is  called  a  cadet.  The 
second  kind  of  volunteers,  are  officers 
of  foreign  armies  who  serve  with  troops 
not  belonging  to  their  own  sovereign, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  experi¬ 
ence,  and  learning  their  profession. 
The  third  species  of  volunteers,  are  offi¬ 
cers  who,  though  actually  in  the  same 
service,  do  not  belong  either  to  any 
regiment  employed,  or  to  the  staff  of 
the  army.  With  respect  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  notion,  that  officers  actually 
employed,  may  volunteer  in  general  ; 
it  does  not  appear,  how  such  a  notion 
can  be  admitted  ;  as  every  man  must 
do  his  appropriate  duty,  and  go  where 
he  is  ordered,  and  not  where  he  chuses 
himself;  nor  can  the  circumstance  of 
not  offering  to  go  on  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  service,  be  viewed  in  any  light 
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derogatory  to  the  high  spirit  of  an  in¬ 
dividual. 

The  official  answer,  that  whenever 
an  officer  s  services  may  be  wanted,  they 
will  be.  called  for,  ought  to  silence  the 
least  insinuation  of  that  sort. 

Volunteers  formerly  were  much  more 
numerous,  and  men  of  higher  rank  in 
the  world  than  they  have  been  of  late 
years.  Spinola  was  a  volunteer  in  the 
Spanish  army  before  Genoa,  during 
one  year;  and  in  the  next  campaign  he 
commanded  that  very  army.  Prince 
Eugene  began  his  military  career  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Austrian  army  against 
the  Turks.  We  could  enumerate  ma¬ 
ny  other  instances  of  the  same  cast. 
We  wish,  however,  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  young  military  men,  that 
although  to  volunteer  be  very  laudable, 
fiot  volunteering,  when  actually  em¬ 
ployed,  is  not  disgraceful. 

VOLUTA,  ( volute ,  Fr.)  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  that  part  of  the  capital  which 
represents  the  barks  of  trees  twisted, 
and  turned  in  spiral  lines. 

Voluta,  in  the  Corinthian  order, 
are  those  that  appear  above  the  stems, 
and  are  sixteen  in  number,  in  every 
capital. 

Voluta,  in  the  Ionic  order,  are 
eight  in  number  in  every  capital. 

Voluta,  in  the  Composite  order, 
are  four  in  number  in  every  capital. 

\  OLUTE,  ( volute ,  Fr.)  in  architec¬ 
ture,  is  a  sort  of  scroll,  or  spiral  con¬ 
tortion  used  in  the  Ionic  and  Compo¬ 
site  capitals,  of  which  it  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  character  and  ornament. 

It  is  by  some  called  the  ram’s  horn, 
from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  that 
part  of  the  animal. 

The  volute  is  a  part  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  column.  Plence,  archi¬ 
tects  have  invented  divers  ways  of  de¬ 
lineating  it. 

The  principal  are  that  of  Vitruvius, 
(who  supposes  it  to  represent  the  tresses 
of  a  woman’s  hair,)  which  was  longest, 
and  restored  by  Gouldman,  and  that  of 
Palladio — D' Aviler  prefers  the  former 
as  the  easier. 

VOUCHERS,  receipts;  written  do¬ 
cuments  to  prove  the  payment  of  mo¬ 
nies,  &c.  Bankers,  agents,  commis¬ 
saries,  and  regimental  pay-masters, 
&c.  cannot  be  too  circumspect,  or  mi¬ 
nute  on  this  head,  particularly  with 
officers  and  soldiers.  They  ought  not 
only  to  take  receipts  for  the  most  tri- 
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fling  disbursement,  orpayment ;  but  al' 
so,  at  stated  periods,  to  deliver  them  to 
the  several  parties,  taking  especial  care, 
at  all  such  periods,  to  require  a  written 
acknowledgement  of  the  examination, 
and  final  delivery  of  the  documents. 
Public  accou  ntants  are,  above  all  others, 
most  interested  in  the  observance  of 
this  rule.  Entries  may  be  omitted, 
double  entries  may  be  made,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  services  may  be  confounded 
together;  but  vouchers  can  always  re¬ 
place  the  first,  correct  the  second,  and 
separate  the  third.  The  French  call 
vouchers,  pieces  justificatives. 

Regimental  Vouchers,  particular 
documents  which  are  signed  byy  regi¬ 
mental  colonels,  paymasters,  adju¬ 
tants,  quarter-masters,  & c.  for  pay 
and  allowances,  &cc. 

YOUGE,  Fr.  a  sort  ofhedging  bill. 
It  likewise  signifies  an  axe,  which  the 
ancient  bowmen  of  France  had  fixed 
to  their  halberts.  It  is  also  called  a 
hunter’s  staff. 

VOULGUE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  javelin 
which  was  formerly  used  in  hunting  the 
wild-boar.  See  Guisarmiers. 

VOUSSOIR,  in  architecture,  a  vault- 
stone,  or  a  stone  proper  to  form  the 
sweep  of  an  arch,  being  cut  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  truncated  cone, 
whose  sides,  if  they  were  prolonged, 
would  terminate  in  a  center,  to  which 
all  the  stones  of  the  vault  are  direct¬ 
ed. 

Prime  Voussoir,  in  bridges,  called 
also  coussinet,  is  the  first  stone  of  an 
arch,  whence  the  rise  of  the  center 
commences. 

Palladio  recommends,  that  the  vous, 
soirs  of  the  arches  of  bridges  should 
be  made  of  very  long  and  well  jointed 
stones;  but  he  does  not  determine  their 
length.  In  speaking  of  the  bridge  of 
Rimini,  whose  arches  are  semicircular, 
the  voussoirs,  where  the  headband  has 
one  tenth  of  the  opening  of  the  arches, 
are  twenty'  feet  in  diameter. 

VOUSSURE,  Fr.  the  arch,  or  bend¬ 
ing  of  a  vault. 

VOUTE,  Fr.  a  vault;  an  arch. 

Voute  d  dos  d’cirie,  Fr.  a  sharp 
rai  ed  vault. 

Voute  en  arise  de  panier,  Fr.  a  flat 
arched  vault.  V 

Voute  d'ogive,  Fr.  that  which  is 
formed  of  Gothic  arches,  double  arches, 
ogives  and  pendentives,  and  whose 
mould,  or  center  is  made  of  two  equal 
7  L  2 
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curve  lines,  which  intersect  each  other 
at  the  top ;  this  vault  is  also  called 
Gothic,  or  modern. 

Voute  en  urc  de  cloitre,  Fr.  that 
which  is  formed  of  four  portions  of  a 
circle,  and  whose  inside  angles  pro¬ 
duce  a  different  effect  from  the  voute 
d'arete,  or  that  whose  angles  appear 
outside. 

Voute  en  cannonilre,  Fr.  a  sort  of 
cradle,  which  not  being  contained  be¬ 
tween  two  parallel  lines,  is  narrow  at 
one  end,  and  broad  at  the  other. 

Voute  en  compart iment,  Fr.  that 
whose  inside  superficies  is  adorned 
with  sculpture-work,  divided  by  plat¬ 
bands. 

Voute  en  limacon,  Fr.  every  sort 
of  spherical,  round,  or  oval,  surbassed, 
or  surmounted  vault,  is  so  called,  whose 
courses,  or  lays  of  stones,  are  not 
placed  even,  but  are  carried  up  in  a 
spiral  direction,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  key-stone. 

Voute  en  plcin  ceivtrc ,  Fr.  This 
is  also  called  berceau  droit :  that  whose 
curve  is  in  a  half  circle. 

Voute  d  lunette,  Fr.  a  cross  vault, 
or  one  which  is  traversed  by  opposite 
vaults,  to  prevent  its  pressure,  or  to 
give  openings. 

Voute  biaise,  on  de  cote,  Fr.  that 
whose  side  walls  are  not  even  with  the 
piedroits  of  the  entrance,  and  whose 
vault  stones  are  crossways. 

Voute  d'arete,  Fr.  that  whose  an¬ 
gles  are  seen  outside,  and  which  is 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  four  equal 
arches,  or  of  two  cradles  that  cross 
each  other. 

Voute  entiers-point,  Fr.  that  which 
being  higher  than  the  full  arch,  is 
composed  of  two  equal  parts  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  whose  center  is  in  the  same  line. 

Voute  rampante,  Fr.  that  which  is 
inclined  similar  to  a  winding  stair-case. 

Voute  spherique,  Fr.  that  which 
is  circular,  both  as  to  its  plan  and 
profile;  it  is  also  called  cnl  de  four,  or 
oven-w  ise. 

Voute  surbafssse,  ouen  anse  de  pa- 
nier,  Fr.  that  which  is  lower  lhan  the 
half-circle,  resembling  the  handle  of  a 
basket. 

Voute  sur  Ic  noyau,  Fr.  that  which 
turns  round  the  cylinder,  and  which  is 
aPo  called  berceau  tournant,  or  turn¬ 
ing  cradle. 

Voute  surmontSe,  Fr.  that  which 
is  higher  than  the  full,  or  perfect  half 
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circle,  so  that  the  jutting  out  of  an 
impost,  or  cornice,  shall  not  hide  first 

declivities. 

VOUTE,  Fr.  vaulted;  arched. 

Fer  de  cheval  Vout t,  Fr.  a  horse¬ 
shoe  hollowed. 

Voute,  Fr.  speaking  of  persons 
crooked,  round  shuddered. 

VOUTER,  Fr.  to  vault;  to  make 
an  arch-roof;  to  arch. 

V  outer  un  fer  de  cheval,  Fr.  to 
make  a  horse-shoe  hollow. 

.SeVouTER,  Fr.  to  bend;  to  stocp 
with  age  ;  to  grow  round  shouldered. 

VOYAGE  sur  mer,  Fr.  a  sea  voy¬ 
age.  The  French  call  a  voyage  to 
the  East  Indies,  un  voyage  de  long 
cours. 

UP,  an  adverb  frequently  used  in 
military  phraseology,  viz. 

To  cut  Up,  the  same  as  cut  down, 
in  a  military  sense.  See  Cut. 

To  draw  Up,  to  put  in  regular  array, 
as  to  draw  up  a  regiment. 

Up,  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  ready 
to  oppose.  This  term  is  also  figura¬ 
tively  used  ;  as,  my  soul  is  up  in  arms. 

U v-to,  adequately  to.  Hence,  up 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  The 
French  sav,  a  la  hauteur  des  circou- 
stances,  up  to  every  thing,  or  commen¬ 
surate  with  circumstances.  A  trite, 
and  indeed  a  vulgar  phrase,  which  im¬ 
plies,  that  a  person  is  adequate  to, 
and  ready  for  every  project,  or  under¬ 
taking.  It  is  generally  used  in  a  bad 
sense.  The  French  say,  particularly 
with  respect  to  play,  &c.  Ilafaitles 
quatre  coups,  or  he  has  been  up  to  eve¬ 
ry  thing. 

To  come  Up  with,  a  term  used  in  the 
British  service,  when  an  army,  or  de¬ 
tachment  is  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy, 
and  get  near  enough  to  harass  and  at¬ 
tack  him. 

Up  !  exhorting,  exciting,  or  rousing 
to  action. 

Thus,  Dryden  says; 

Up!  up,  for  honour’s  sake;  twelve  le¬ 
gions  wait  you, 

And  long  to  call  you  chief. 

Heads  Up,  {la  tele  haute,  Fr  )  a  term 
used  at  the  drill,  by  which  recruits  and 
soldiers  are  cautioned  to  take  an  erect 
and  soldier-like  posture,  without  con¬ 
straint. 

UPHERS,  in  ca-pentrv,  long  fir 
poles,  used  in  scaffolding,  fonnasts,  &c. 

UPON,  this  word  is  variously  used 

in  military  matters. 
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Upon,  noting  assumption;  as  he 
took  the  office  of  commander  in  chief 
Up(m  him.  Also  to  incur  responsibili¬ 
ty;  as,  the  general  took  everything 
upon  himself. 

Upon,  near  to;  adjoining;  as  the 
enemy  lodged  themselves  upon  the  ri¬ 
ver  Thames. 

Upon,  noting  attack,  as  the  infan¬ 
try  rushed  upon  them. 

Upon  also  denotes  security,  as  upon 
honour.  This  term  is  particularly  used 
when  an  officer,  who  purchases  a  com¬ 
mission,  or  exchanges,  & c.  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army,  is  obliged  to  sign  upon  ho- 
nour,  that  he  has  not  given,  or  re¬ 
ceived  one  shilling  above,  or  under  the 
regulation.  It  were  to  be  wished,  for 
the  honour  of  the  service,  that  so  long 
as  trafficking  for  commissions  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  exist,  an  oath  could  be  attached 
to  each  negociation. 

UPRIGHT,  in  architecture,  a  re¬ 
presentation,  or  draught  of  the  front  of 
a  building,  called  also  an  elevation. 

U  pri  ght,  a  principal  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  which  serves  to  support  rafters,  or 
any  part  of  a  building. 

UPSET,  part  of  a  horse’s  bit.  See 
Port. 

URBANICI,  from  Urbanicus,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  city.  A  body  of  armed 
men,  amounting  to  six  thousand  effec¬ 
tives,  which  was  formed  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Augustus  for  the  defence  and  in¬ 
ternal  tranquillity  of  Rome.  This  body 
was  divided  into  four  cohorts,  which 
were  quartered  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  city  called  Castra  Urbuna. 

VR1LLE,  Fr.  a  wimble. 

VRILLER,  Fr.  among  fireworkers, 
to  rise  in  a  spiral  manner,  as  sky-rockets 
do. 

A  funeral  UR  Nr,  a  covered  vase  en¬ 
riched  with  sculpture,  and  serving  as 
the  crowning,  or  finishing  of  a  tomb, 
a  column,  a  pyramid,  or  any  other 
funeral  monument.  It  is  generally 
made  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  who 
deposited  the  ashes  of  their  deceased 
friends  in  this  kind  of  urn.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  survi¬ 
vors,  that  this  decent  custom  could 
be  restored  with  respect  to  the  remains 
of  the  dead  in  our  times.  See  funereal 
Pile. 

Urn,  in  architecture,  a  sort  of  vase 
of  a  circular  form,  but  largest  in  the 
middle,  it  serves  as  an  ornament  over 
chimney  pieces,  buffet,  & c. 
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USA  R II,  Ind.  the  name  of  a  month; 
which  partly  corresponds  with  June;  it 
follows  Jeth. 

To  USE,  to  employ  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  purpose;  to  bring  into  action  ; 
as  he  used  his  choicest  "troops  on  that 
decisive  day. 

To  make  Use  of  another,  to  convert 
the  talents  and  industry  of  a  fellow 
creature,  either  to  one’s  own  advantage, 
without  the  least  regard  to  truth  or  ho¬ 
nour,  or  to  that  of  the  public,  for  the 
common  interest  of  all.  In  the  first 
sense,  which  is  a  bad  one,  genius  and 
real  knowledge  are  frequently  made 
use  of,  or  rather  abused  and  misused, 
by  assumed  superiority,  under  the 
mean  garb  of  affected  friendship,  and 
barren  patronage;  in  the  latter  sense, 
which  is  a  good  and  certainly  a  poli¬ 
tical  one,  wise  men  know  how  to  de¬ 
rive  advantage,  by  employing  charac¬ 
ters  of  all  descriptions,  and  adapting 
their  abilities  and  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  various  exigencies  of  the 
state.  The  conduct  of  Napoleon  I. 
has  been  uniformly  governed  by  this 
wise  principle.  That  great  man  may 
truly  say: 

“  Sworn  to  no  party ;  of  no  sect  am  I.” 

UTENSILES,  Fr.  the  necessary  ar¬ 
ticles  which  a  soldier,  who  is  quartered 
or  billetted  at  an  inn,  &c.  has  a  right 
to  be  supplied  with. 

Utensiles  de  magazin,  Fr.  Un¬ 
der  this  word  are  comprehended  all  the 
various  tools,  implements,  &c.  which 
are  required  in  military  magazines  and 
store-houses. 

Utensiles d'un  vaisscau,  Fr.  every 
thing  which  is  necessary  in  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  a  ship. 

Ustensiles  de  canon,  Fr.  every 
thing  which  is  required  to  load  and  un¬ 
load  a  piece  of  ordnance,  viz.  the  ram¬ 
mer,  spunge,  priming  horn,  wedges, 
&c. 

To  USURP,  ( usurper ,  Fr.)  to  seize 
upon  by  violence,  or  stratagem. 

USURPER,  ( usurpateur ,  Fr.)  any 
person  is  so  called,  who  by  force,  or 
stratagem,  gets  possession  of  a  power, 
or  authority  to  which  he  is  not  legally 
entitled. 

USURY,  ( nsure ,  Fr.)  excessive  inte¬ 
rest  for  money  lent;  from  the  Latin 
usura.  No  class  of  individuals,  per¬ 
haps,  (if  we  except  that  of  gamblers) 
are  so  often  driven  to  the  necessity7  of 
applying  to  this  ruinous  source  of  ac- 
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commodation,  as  that  of  military  men ; 
especially  of  such  of  the  profession,  as 
have  been  placed  upon  the  half-pay  list 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
danger  vh-ch  attends  every  species  of 
usurious  contract,  is  rendered  less,  and 
the  practice  consequently  more  fre¬ 
quent,  in  proportion  to  the  nice  sense 
of  honour  that  is  attached  to  a  militar 
character.  It  is  not,  however,  le^s  cri¬ 
minal,  particular!;  with  regard  to  the 
half-pay ;  and  we  should  he  deficient 
in  our  duty  to  the  armv  at  large — for 
whom  alone  we  write — did  we  oinil  to 
warn  them  against  the  insidious  aid  of 
discount,  and  of  temporary  loans.  Nor 
do  we  scruple  to  say,  (however  sacred 
the  word  of  an  officer  must  at  all  times 
be  held)  that  a  deviation  from  it,  un¬ 
der  circumstances  of  palpable  extor¬ 
tion,  is  not  dishonourable.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  be  wholly  useless,  were  the 
legislature  so  far  to  interfere,  as  to 
express  in  the  mutiny  bill,  not  only  the 
nullity  of  all  pecuniary  engagements, 
beyond  the  bond  fids  interest  of  the 
law,  between  officers  and  money-len¬ 
ders;  but  also  to  make  it  criminal  in 
the  latter  to  injure  the  king’s  service 
by  inveigling  the  former  into  promis¬ 
sory  notes,  &c.  With  regard  to  usury 
in  general,  it  is  defined  to  be  an  un¬ 
lawful  profit  which  a  person  makes  of 
his  money;  in  which  sense,  usury  is 
forbidden  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  and  even  by  the  law  of  nature. 
For  the  information  of  those  gentlemen 
who  are  in  the  habits  of  accommo¬ 
dating  officers,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  state,  that  by  stat.  12  Ann,  c.  16, 
which  is  called  the  statute  against  ex¬ 
cessive  usury,  it  is  ordained,  that  no 
person  shall  take  for  the  loan  of  any 
money,  or  other  thing,  above  the  value 
of  five  pounds  for  the  forbearance  of 
one  hundred  pounds  for  a  year;  and 
so  in  proportion  for  a  greater,  or  lesser 
sum:  and  it  is  declared,  that  all  bonds, 
contracts,  and  assurances,  made  for 

{layment  of  any  principal  sum  to  be 
ent  on  usury,  above  that  rate,  shall 
be  void;  and  that  whosoevershall  take, 
accept,  or  receive,  by  way  of  corrupt 
bargain,  loan,  &c.  a  greater  interest 
than  5  per  cent,  shall  forfeit  treble  the 
value  of  the  money  lent,  (provided  the 
information  is  laid  within  the  space  of 
one  year,  for  the  borrower,  or  informer, 
and  of  two  years  for  the  king) ;  and  also  ; 
that  scriveners,  solicitors,  and  drivers 
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of  bargains,  shall  not  take,  or  receive 
above  five  shillings  for  the  procuring  of 
•  he  loan  of  one  hundred  pounds  for 
one  year,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty 
pounds. 

In  an  action  breughtfor  usury,  the 
statute  made  against  it  mu't  be  plead- 
■«1 ;  and  in  pleading  an  usurious  con¬ 
tract,  as  a  bar  to  an  action,  the  whole 
matter  is  to  be  set  forth  specially,  be¬ 
cause  it  lies  within  the  party’s  own  pri¬ 
vity  ;  yet  on  an  information  on  the 
statute  for  making  such  contract,  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  the  corrupt  bar¬ 
gain  generally;  because  matters  of  this 
kind  are  supposed  to  be  privily  trans¬ 
acted  ;  and  such  information  may  be 
brought  by  a  stranger.  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
248.  See  Ord  on  Usury,  also  Bentham. 

It  will  likewise  be  remembered,  that 
upon  an  information  on  the  statute 
against  usury,  he  that  borrows  the  mo¬ 
ney  may  be  a  witness,  after  he  has 
paid  the  same  In  closing  this  article, 
we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  if  mo¬ 
ney  were  in  this  country  to  obtain  its 
level,  and  the  mischievous  partiality 
towards  the  bank  and  government  se¬ 
curities  could  be  done  away,  the  term 
usury  might  be  converted  into  a  bene¬ 
ficial  mode  of  general  accommodation. 
Money  would  then  be  legally  lent  at  7 
or  8  per  cent,  and  the  necessity  of 
granting  ruinous  annuities  at  10,  12, 
and  even  164  per  cent  be  superseded  ; 
as  is  the  case  all  over  Europe,  except 
Great  Britain. 

UTENSILS,  in  a  military  sense, 
are  necessaries  due  to  every’  soldier, 
and  to  be  furnished  by  his  host,  where 
he  is  in  quarters,  viz.  bed  with  sheets, 
a  pot,  a  glass  or  cup  to  drink  out  of, 
a  dish,  a  place  at  the  lire,  and  a  can¬ 
dle.  See  Billeting. 

Utensils,  Sfc.  directed  to  be  provi¬ 
ded  for  the  use  of  regimental  hospitals. 
In  page  19,  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Sick,  it  is  stated,  that  each  hospital 
ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  slipper 
bath  or  bathing  tub,  two  water-buckets, 
one  dozen  of  Osnaburgh  towels,  one 
dozen  of  flannel  cloths,  half  a  dozen 
of  large  sponges,  combs,  razors,  and 
^oap ;  two  large  kettles  capable  of 
making  soup  for  JO  men,  two  large  tea 
kettles,  two  large  tea-pots,  two  sauce¬ 
pans,  40  tin  cans  of  one  pint  each,  40 
'poons,  one  dozen  of  knives  and  forks, 
two  close-stools,  two  bed-pans,  and 
two  urinals-  - 
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A  regiment  consisting  of  1000  men, 
and  provided  with  three  medical  per¬ 
sons,  ought  to  be  furnished  with  hospi¬ 
tal  necessaries  and  utensils  for  at  least 
40  patients.  It  should  be  provided 
with  40  cotton  night-caps,  40  sets  of 
bedding,  in  the  proportion  of  four  for 
every  hundred  men  ;  each  set  consist¬ 
ing  ot  one  paillasse,  one  straw  mattress, 
one  bolster,  three  sheets,  two  blankets, 
and  one  rug.  For  regiments  of  a  small¬ 
er  number,  the  quantity  of  hospital 
necessaries,  will,  of  course  be  propor¬ 
tionally  reduced. 

Bakery  Utensils.  The  following 
list  of  bakery  utensils,  being  the  pro¬ 
portion  requisite  for  an  army  of  36,000 
men,  has  been  extracted  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Commissary,  to  which  useful  trea¬ 
tise  we  refer  the  military  reader  for  a 
specific  description  of  field  ovens,  &c. 
and  field  bakery,  page  16,  &c. 

12  double  iron  ovens,  1 1  feet  long, 
9  feet  diameter,  and  3  feet  high ;  23 
troughs  and  their  covers,  16  feet  long, 
3  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  to  knead 
the  dough. 

12  large  canvass  tents  (having  double 
coverings)  32  feet  long,  and  24  feet 
wide,  to  make  the  bread  in. 

4  ditto  to  cool  and  deposit  the  bread 
in. 

2  ditto  to  deposit  the  meal  and 
empty  sacks  in. 

200  boards,  8  feet  long,  and  If  feet 
wide,  to  carry  the  bread  to  the  oven 
and  back  when  baked  ;  24  small  scales 
to  weigh  the  dough,  with  weights  from 
lialf  an  ounce  to  6lb  ;  24  small  lamps 
for  night  work;  24  small  hatchets;  24 
scrapers,  to  scrape  the  dough  from  the 
troughs  ;  12  copper  kettles,  containing 
each  from  10  to  12  pails  of  water;  12 
t revets  for  ditto;  12  barrels  with  han¬ 
dies,  to  carry  water,  containing  each 
from  6  to  7  pails. 

12  pails,  to  draw  water;  24  yokes 
and  hooks,  to  carry  the  barrels  by 
hand ;  24  iron  peels,  to  shove  and 
draw  the  bread  from  the  ovens  ;  24  iron 
pitch-forks  to  turn  and  move  the  fire¬ 
wood  and  coals  in  the  ovens  ;  24  spare 
handies,  14  feet  long,  for  the  peels  and 
pitch-forks  ;  24  rakes,  with  handles  of 
the  same  length,  to  clear  away  the 
coals  and  cinders  from  the  ovens ;  4 
large  scales,  to  weigh  the  sacks  and 
barrels  of  meal,  and  capable  of  weigh¬ 
ing  jOOlbs. ;  4  triangles  for  the  said 
‘bales ;  to  each  must  be  added  500lbs. 
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of  weights,  3  of  lOOlbs.  each,  2  of 
50lbs.  each,  and  downwards  to  half  a 
pound. 

U  1  ER,  a  bladder  to  swim  with. 
This  machine  is  mentioned  in  Caisar’s 
Commentaries,  and  was  frequently  used 
by  the  Romans  in  crossing  rivers,  &c. 

VU,  Fr.  seeing  that ;  considering. 

Vu  I'etat  de  Varmee,  Fr.  considering 
the  state  of  the  army. 

VUE,  Fr  sight;  view;  prospect; 
lock,  & c.  The  French  say,  Les  ar¬ 
mies  so/tt  en  vue ;  the  armies  are  in 
sight  of  one  another.  Camper  ew  vue 
de  Vennemi ;  to  encamp  in  sight  of  the 
enemy.  Marcher  a  vue  de  pays ;  to 
march  by  guess,  or  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  direction  to  move  by,  except 
the  mere  appearance  of  the  country. 

A  Vue  d’aeil,  Fr.  visibly. 

Vue,  on  bee,  Fr.  This  term  signi¬ 
fies  generally,  every  species  of  opening 
or  aperture  through  which  day-light 
enters  ;  bee  meaning  open. 

Vue  u  plomb,  Fr.  a  perpendicular 
view  of  a  building  from  its  top  and 
flat  roof,  taken  in  their  whole  extent. 
Some  persons  improperly  call  this  plan 
des  combles,  plan  of  the  roofs. 

Vue  de  bailment,  Fr.  the  view  or  in¬ 
spection  of  a  building  taken  from  the 
center;  hence  called  vue  de  front, 
front  view. 

Vue  de  cote,  Fr.  a  side-view. 

Vue  d’ angle,  Fr.  a  corner-view. 

Vue  d'olseau,  Fr.  a  bird’s  eye  view, 
or  the  representation  of  a  plan  raised 
in  perspective,  suppo  ed  to  be  seen 
from  a  very  elevated  spot. 

\  t1  E  de  lou/e  longueur,  et  de  tout $ 
hauteur,  Fr.  When  you  stand  directly 
opposite  the  center  of  a  plan  or  build¬ 
ing,  the  aspect  is  called  vue  de  front, 
a  front  view ;  when  placed  on  one  of 
the  sides,  it  is  called  vue  de  cote,  a  side 
view;  when  the  building  is  seen  from 
one  of  its  corners,  the  aspect  is  angular, 
or  a  corner  view. 

VUIDANCE  d'eau,  Fr.  the  drainT 
ing  or  emptying  of  water  out  of  any 
particular  place,  by  means  of  water¬ 
mill-,  or  other  machines  used  in  hy¬ 
draulics,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  ground  thoroughly  dry,  and  build¬ 
ing  thereon. 

Vuidance  de  ter  re,  Fr.  the  car¬ 
riage  of  any  particular  sort  of  earth, 
which  is  sold  according  to  its  quality. 

\  U1DE,  taut  plein  que  vuide,  Fr. 
This  expression  is  used  in  carpeutry  to 
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signify  the  distribution  of  beams  or! 
rafters  in  a  floor,  in  such  a  manner,' 
that  the  intervals  are  not  wider  than 
the  thickness  of  the  beams  or  rafters. 
The  French  also  say  of  a  faqade,  or 
front  of  a  building,  elle  esl  espacee  taut 
plein  que  vuide,  when  the  piers  or  part¬ 
ing  walls  are  as  broad  as  the  win¬ 
dows. 

Tirer  au  Vuide,  Fr.  to  diverge  or 
bulge,  as  the  front  of  a  house  does 
when  it  goes  out  of  its  perpendicular 
direction.  Pousser  au  vuide  has  the 
same  signification. 

VULCANO,  (vptcan,  Fr.)  a  burning 
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:  mountain  which  throws  forth  flames, 

I  smoke  and  ashes;  such  as  Mount  Ve¬ 
suvius,  Mount  Etna. 

VULNERABLE,  susceptive  of 
wounds;  liable  to  external  injuries; 
capable  of  being  taken  ;  as  the  town  is 
extremely  vulnerable  in  such  a  quarter. 
It  is  also  applied  to  military  disposi¬ 
tions,  viz.  the  army  was  vulnerable  in 
the  center,  or  on  the  left  wing. 

UVULA  spoon,  in  surgery,  an  in¬ 
strument  to  be  held  just  under  the 
uvula  with  pepper  and  salt  in  it,  to  be 
blown  up  into  the  hollow  behind  the 
same. 


■\T7AD,  in  gunnery,  a  substance  made 
vv  of  hay  or  straw,  and  sometimes 
of  tow'  rolled  up  tight  in  a  ball.  It 
serves  to  be  put  into  a  gun,  after  the 
powder,  and  rammed  home,  to  prevent 
the  powder  from  being  scattered, 
which  would  have  no  effect  if  left  un- 
confined. 

Wad -hoolc,  a  slrong  iron  screw,  like 
that  which  serves  for  drawing  corks, 
mounted  upon  a  wooden  handle,  to 
draw  out  the  wads,  or  any  part  of  car¬ 
tridges,  which  often  remain  in  guns, 
and,  when  accumulated,  stop  up  the 
vent. 

Wad -mill,  a  hollow  form  of  wood 
to  make  the  wads  of  a  proper  size. 

WADA.  or  WADADARY,  bid.  a 
farm  of  a  district. 

WADABUNDY,  bid.  stated  pe¬ 
riods  or  dates,  on  which  money  is  to 
be  paid. 

WADADAR,  bid.  a  government 
officer,  who  is  responsible  for  the  rents 
of  a  zemindary. 

WADDING,  hay  or  straw,  or  any 
other  forage,  generally  carried  along 
with  the  guns  lo  be  made  into  wads. 

Experiments  relative  to  the  effects  of 
Wadding.  The  quantity  of  powder 
requisite  to  raise  a  shell  weighing  2 IS 
pounds,  clear  of  the  mortar  and  bed 
was  found  to  be  4  oz.  2  dr.  without 
any  wadding;  but  with  the  help  of  a 
little  wadding,  rammed  over  the  pow¬ 


der,  3  oz.  1  dr.  were  sufficient.  The 
powder  requisite  to  raise  a  shell  weigh¬ 
ing  1061b.  clear  of  the  mortar  and  bed, 
was  found  to  be  2  oz.  6  dr.  without 
any  wadding;  but  with  wadding,  pro¬ 
perly  rammed  over  the  powder,  2  oz. 
were  found  to  be  sufficient. 

To  raise  a  shell  of  16lb.  4  dr.  were 
sufficient  without  wadding,  and  only 
3  dr.  with  wadding. 

And  to  raise  a  shell  of  Sib.  2  dr.  were 
enough  without  wadding,  and  ldr.  two 
thirds  with  wadding. 

From  the  above  experiments,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  judicious  ram¬ 
ming  of  a  little  wadding  over  the  pow. 
der,  adds  about  J  part  of  the  whole 
effect. 

WAFER,  paste  made  to  close  letters, 
&c.  The  French  call  it  pain  d  cache - 
ter. 

The  Irish  Wafer  is  very  thin,  and 
consequently  the  best  for  use;  the 
English  wafer  is  thick,  and  if  not  well 
moistened,  and  left  to  dry  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  in  the  paper,  it  may  be  cut 
through.  The  safest  method,  how. 
ever,  especially  in  dispatches  and  of¬ 
ficial  communications,  is  first  to  use  a 
wafer,  and  then  to  cover  it  with  seal¬ 
ing  wax. 

To  WAGE,  to  attempt;  to  venture; 
to  undertake  any  thing  dangerous. 
Whence  to  wage  war. 

WAGON,  in  the  army,  a  four-wheel 
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carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  for 
sundry  uses. 

Ammunition  Wagon,  a  carriage 
made  for  transporting  all  kinds  of 
stores,  as  also  to  carry  bread,  it  being 
lined  round  in  the  inside  with  basket- 
work. 

Wagon  Train,  the  wagons,  carts, 
&c.  that  are  provided  for  the  use  of  an 
army  are  so  called.  In  page  25  of  the 
British  Commissary  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  concerning  this 
necessary  establishment.  “  The" great 
engine  in  the  hands  of  the  commis¬ 
sariat,  on  which  the  movements  of  an 
army  depend,  is  a  proper  establish¬ 
ment  of  wagons.  In  all  wars  where 
a  British  army  has  taken  the  field,  great 
abuses  have  unfortunately  prevailed  in 
this  department,  and  it  even  now  re¬ 
mains  a  problem,  whether  government 
ought  to  purchase  wagons  and  horses, 
and  form  temporary  establishments,  or 
whether  the  army  should  be  provided 
with  a  train  by  contractors?” 

In  the  seven  years  war,  there  was  a 
general  contractor  for  the  wagon  train, 
and  his  contract  was  kept  until  the  very 
year  before  the  peace,  when  govern¬ 
ment  bought  the  train  of  him.  The 
contractor  was  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas, 
father  to  the  present  peer  of  that  name. 
In  the  American  war,  wagons  were  con¬ 
sidered  almost  ^s  a  privilege  by  the  de¬ 
partments  to  wfuch  they  were  attach¬ 
ed,  until  the  arrival  of  the  gentleman 
(we  presume  Brook  Watson)  last  sent 
there  as  commissary  general,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  make  great  re¬ 
forms  in  that  branch  of  the  service. 
The  same  gentleman,  when  he  went 
out  to  the  continent  with  the  army, 
(viz.  in  1793)  made  use  of  the  wa¬ 
gons  of  different  contractors.:  but  in 
the  beginning  of  1794,  an  experiment 
was  made  by  raising  a  corps  called 
the  corps  of  royal  wagoner^,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  wagons  and  horses;  Of  this 
corps  little  need  be  said,  as  its  mi¬ 
serable  state  became  proverbial  in  the 
army;  it  failed  completely  in  every 
part;  and  on  many  occasions  the  ser¬ 
vice  suffered  very  materially  in  couse, 
quence. 

The  idea  of  this  corps  was  probably 
taken  from  the  fine  well-regulated 
establishment  of  Austrian  wagons. 
This  is  a  standing  establishment  kept 
up  in  peace  and  war,  having  officers 
and  men  trained  to  the  service,  and  a 
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system  improved  and  perfected  through 
a  succession  oi  years.  The  ingenious 
author  very  properly  remarks,  that 
such  an  establishment  is  necessary  to 
Austria  on  account  of  its  large  military 
force,  which  is  constantly  kept  up'; 
but  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
Great  Britain  to  procure  a  similar  one 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment.  He 
further  remarks,  with  great  justness, 
that  the  excellent  roads  of  England, 
also  render  it  difficult  to  find  English 
drivers  capable  of  acting  in  foreign 
countries  in  the  same  capacity;  the 
carriages  in  those  countries  being  con¬ 
structed  purposely  for  the  roads,  and 
both  different  from  anv  thing  seen 
here. 

Bad,  therefore,  as  were  the  contract 
wagons  in  the  campaign  of  1794,  they 
certainly  did  far  better  service  than  the 
royal  corps  of  wagoners. 

Accordingly  the  royal  train  was^old, 
and  every  purchaser  of  not  less  than 
50  wagons  was  admitted  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  contract  for  all  the  wagons 
he  purchased  ;  he  was  insured  the  du¬ 
ration  of  his  contract  for  three  months, 
and  was  only  to  deposit  one  third  of 
the  cost,  allowing  the  remainder  to  be 
paid  out  of  his  earnings.  The  form  of 
the  contract  and  the  pay  of  the  wa¬ 
gons  were  previously  fixed,  and  by 
this. mode  a  most  advantageous  sale  was 
procured,  while  a  new  set  of  contrac¬ 
tors  were  introduced,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  obliging  old  con¬ 
tractors -to  reduce  their  prices,  and  to 
come  under  the  same  terms. 

Royal  Wagon  Train.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  sensible  observations, 
an  establishment  of  no  small  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  country,  with  respect  to 
expenditure,  has  been  added  to  the 
army  ;  and  what  was  originally  a  part 
of  the  train  belonging  to  the  artillery, 
is  now  formed  into  a  corps  consisting 
of  several  troops,  under  the  quarter 
master  general’s  .  department.  This 
corps  has  been  frequently  confounded 
with  that  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Dri¬ 
vers,  with  which  it  has  no  connection 
whatsoever. 

The  space  of  ground  occupied  by  a 
wagon  with  Jour  horses,  is  about  Id 
paces  ;  a  mile  will,  therefore,  hold  117 
wagons ;  but  allowing  a  short  distance 
between  each  wagon  in  travelling,  a 
mile  may  be  said  to  contain  about  100 
wagons.  Wagons,  in  convoy,  may  tra- 
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vel  from  one  to  two  miles  per  hour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  roads  and  othercircum- 
stances.  A  great  object  in  convoys,  is 
to  preserve  the  horses  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  fatigue.  For  this  purpose, 
if  the  convoy  amounts  to  many  hun¬ 
dred  wagons,  they  must  be  divided 
into  divisions  of  not  more  than  500 
each.  .Should  it  consist  of  thousands, 
it  will  be  adviseable  to  divide  them 
iuto  grand  divisions,  and  then  again 
into  subdivisions  of  500  each:  by  this 
means,  and  the  time  of  departure  being 
calculated  by  the  following  rules,  each 
division  may  remain  at  rest,  till  just 
before  its  time  of  movement;  and 
which  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  the 
latter  part  of  a  large  convoy  being  ha¬ 
rassed  for  a  considerable  time  before 
its  turn  to  move. 

Rule  1.  To  find  the  time  in  which  any 
number  of  wagons  may  be  driven  off: 
Divide  the  number  of  wagons  by  100, 
and  multiply  by  the  time  of  travelling 
one  mile. 

Rule  2.  To  find  the  time  in  which  any 
number  of  wagons  will  drive  over  any 
number  of  miles,  to  the  time  they  take 
in  driving  off:  add  the  time  any  one  of 
the  wagons  takes  to  travel  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  con¬ 
voy  should  be  numbered,  and  obliged, 
each  day,  to  change  the  order  of  their 
marching. 

WAGONER,  one  who  drives  a  wa¬ 
gon. 

Corps  of  W  a  goners,  or  royal 
Wagon  corps,  a  body  of  men  origi¬ 
nally  employed  in  the  train  under  the 
board  of  ordnance.  It  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  regular  army,  and  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  quarter-master  general. 

WAIN  ROPE,  the  large  cord  with 
which  the  load  is  tied  on  the  wagon. 

WAINSCOT,  in  joinery,  is  the 
timber  work  that  serves  to  line  the 
walls  of  a  room,  being  usually  in  pan- 
nels,  and  painted,  to  serve  instead  of 
hangings.  In  most  modern  buildings, 
it  is  usual  to  have  wainscot  breast  high, 
od  account  of  the  natural  moisture  of 
the  walls.  Some  joiners  put  charcoal 
behind  the  panneis  of  the  wainscot,  to 
prevent  the  sweating  of  the  stone  and 
brick-walls  from  unglueing  the  joints 
of  the  panneis;  others  use  wool  for  the 
same  purpose;  hut  neither  one  nor  the 
other  is  sufficient  in  some  diseases: 
the  ofl'y  sure  way  is  to  prime  over  the 
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hack-sides  of  the  joints  with  white  lead, 
Spanish  brown,  and  linseed  oil. 

To  Wainscot,  to  line  walls  with 
boards;  to  line  in  general. 

WAIT,  to  lie  in  wait ;  to  lay  wait. 
See  Ambush. 

In  WAITING.  This  term  is  used, 
in  the  British  service,  to  mark  out  the 
person  whose  turn  is  next  for  duty ;  as 
officer  in  waiting. 

Field  Officer  in  Waiting,  a  month¬ 
ly  duty  taken  by  the  field  officers  of 
the  three  regiments  of  Foot  Guards, 
who  attend  his  Majesty  on  Court  days, 
to  present  the  detail  of  this  corps,  and 
receive  the  parole  or  other  orders  from 
him  personally,  which  are  afterwards 
given  to  the  guards  in  orders.  The 
held  officer  in  waiting  commands  all 
the  troops  on  duty,  and  has  the  imme¬ 
diate  care  of  his  Majesty’s  person 
without  doors,  as  the  gold  stick  has  of 
it  while  in  Court.  The  latter  also  re¬ 
ceives  the  parole  from  the  King. 

WAKANAGUR,  bid.  a  writer  of 
occurrences. 

To  WALK,  generally  speaking,  to 
move  with  the  ordinary  pace  of  man; 
it  is  likewise  said  with  respect  to  horses. 
When  the  term  is  applied  to  the  latter, 
it  is  commonly  used  in  an  active  sense; 
as,  to  walk  a  horse. 

Walk,  the  slowest  and  least  raised 
of  a  horse’s  goings. 

Walk  about!  a  military  term  used 
by  British  officers  when  they  approach 
a  sentry,  and  think  proper  to  wave  the 
ceremony  of  being  rested  to. 

A  Walk,  any  particular  spot  where 
persons  may  indiscriminately  meet,  and 
walk  about  for  exercise,  or  on  busi¬ 
ness.  Of  this  description  are  the  walks 
in  the  Royal  Exchange. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.  the  body  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  was 
the  common  resort  of  the  politicians, 
news-mongers,  and  loungers  of  all  de¬ 
nominations.  It  was  called  Pauls  walk, 
and  the  frequenters  of  it  Paul's  walk~ 
ers. 

WALL,  a  series  of  brick,  stone,  or 
other  materials,  carried  upwards,  and 
cemented  with  mortar.  When  used 
;n  the  plural  number,  wall  signifies  for¬ 
tification;  works  built  for  detence. 

Chinese  Wall,  or  the  great  wall  in 
China,  a  wall  of  immense  extent, 
which  the  Chinese  built  to  secure  their 
country  from  the  incursions  of  their 
neighbours,  but  which  was  not  found 
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sufficiently  strong  to  keep  out  the  Tar¬ 
tars.  This  wall  which  has  lasted  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  odd 
years,  is  still  in  good  condition;  it 
comprehends,  in  circumference,  five 
hundred  leagues;  runsover  mountains, 
down  into  vallies  and  steep  descents, 
and  is,  almost  in  every  part,  more  than 
20  feet  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in 
height. 

To  be  driven  to  the  W all,  a  figura¬ 
tive  term,  signifying  to  be  so  pressed, 
that  you  can  neither  advance  nor  re¬ 
treat. 

Walls  of  a  tent  or  marquee,  that 
part  of  the  canvass  which  is  attached 
to  the  fly,  or  top,  by  means  of  hooks 
and  eyes,  and  which  is  fixed  to  the 
earth  with  wooden  pegs.  These  walls 
should  be  frequently  lowered  in  order 
to  admit  fresh  air.  When  there  is  an 
hospital  tent,  this  precaution  is  indis- 
pensible,  if  the  weather  will  permit. 

•  Walls,  in  architecture,  a  wall  of 
stone,  brick,  wood  or  the  like.  Walls 
make  the  principal  part  of  a  building, 
serving  both  to  enclose  it,  or  to  sepa¬ 
rate  particular  rooms,  and  to  support 
the  roof,  floors,  &c. 

Walls  are  either  entire  or  continued, 
or  intermitted,  and  the  intermissions 
consist  either  of  pillars  or  pilasters. 

Walls,  though  built  very  thick  and 
strong,  and  with  foundations  laid  deep, 
yet  if  carried  on  in  a  strait  line,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  lean  or  fall;  and  such  as  are 
built  crooked,  though  thin  and  wTeak, 
are  much  more  lasting. 

A  wall  which  is  raised  over  a  river 
on  arches  of  pillars,  will  stand  as  firm 
as  others  wdiose  foundation  is  entire. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  a  wall  built 
much  thinner  than  usual,  by  only  ha¬ 
ving,  at  the  distance  of  every  twenty 
feet,  an  angle  set  out  at  about  two  feet 
or  more  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  wall;  or  by  having  a  column,  at 
the  like  distance,  erected  along  with  it, 
six  or  eight  inches  on  each  side,  and 
above  the  thickness  of  the  rest  of  the 
wall:  such  a  wall  will  be  much  stron¬ 
ger  than  if  five  times  the  quantity  of 
materials  w'ere  used  in  a  great  wall. 

Walls  are  distinguished  into  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  according  to  the  matter,  or 
materials,  of  which  they  are  composed : 
as  .Plastered  or  mud  walls,  brick  waits, 
stone  walls,  flint  or  boulder  walls,  and 
boarded  walls. 

The  following  general  rules  are  re- 
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commended  to  be  strictly  adhered  to 
in  the  construction  of  walls. 

1.  That  they  be  built  exactly  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  ground  work;  for 
the  right  angle  therein  depending,  is 
the  true  cause  of  all  stability,  both  in 
artificial  and  natural  position. 

2.  That  the  most  massy  and  heavy 
materials  be  laid  lowest,  as  fitter  to 
bear  than  to  be  borne. 

3.  That  the  walls  as  they  rise,  de¬ 
crease  proportionablv  in  thickness,  to 
lessen  the  weight,  and  diminish  the  ex¬ 
pense. 

4.  That  certain  burzes  or  ledges,  of 
more  strength  than  the  rest,  be  inter¬ 
laid,  like  boues,  to  strengthen  the  whole 
fabrick. 

As  brick  walls  are  the  most  usual, 
and  consequently  the  most  important, 
in  this  country,  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  may  be  added  to  the  foregoing 
rules. 

1.  Particular  care  is  to  be  taken 
about  laying  the  bricks.  In  summer, 
for  instance,  they  must  be  laid  as  wet, 
and  in  winter  as  dry  as  possible,  to 
make  them  bind  the  better  with  the 
mortar:  for  this  purpose,  in  summer, 
as  fast  as  they  are  laid  they  must  be 
covered  up,  to  prevent  the  mortar,  &c. 
from  drying  too  fast;  and  in  winter, 
they  must  be  well  covered  to  protect 
them  from  rain,  snow  or  frost,  which 
are  all  enemies  to  mortar.  They  must 
be  laid  point  and  joint  in  the  walls  as 
little  as  possible,  but  good  bond  must 
be  made  there,  as  well  as  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

2.  The  angles  must  be  firmly  bound, 
as  they  are  the  nerves  of  the  whole  edi¬ 
fice,  and  are,  therefore,  commonly  for¬ 
tified  by  the  Italians,  even  in  their 
brick  building,  with  well  squared 
stone. 

3.  In  working  up  the  walls  of  a 
building,  it  is  not  adviseable  to  raise 
any  wall  above  eight  r  et  high,  before 
the  next  adjoining  wai.  be  wrought  up 
to  it,  in  order  that  good  bond  may  be 
made  in  the  progress  of  the  work;  for 
it  is  a  bad  custom  among  some  brick¬ 
layers,  to  carry  or  work  uf>  a  whole 
story  of  the  party  walls  before  they, 
work  up  the  fronts,  or  other  work  ad¬ 
joining,  that  should  be  Iwnded,  or 
wrought  up  together  with  them  ;  which 
custom  occasions  cracks  and  settlings 
in  the  walls. 

Stone  Walls,  walls  constructed 
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with  stone.  They  serve  not  only  for 
walls  of  houses,  &c.  but  also  for  fence 
walis  round  gardens,  &c.  particularly 
in  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  &c. 

Flint  or  boulder  Walls.  I  hese  wa  11s 
are  much  used  in  some  parts  of  Sussex 
and  Kent,  both  for  fence  wills,  round 
courts,  gardens,  & c.  and  also  for  walls 
of  stables  and  other  outhouses. 

Boarded  W alls.  Walls  are  some¬ 
times  boarded,  particularly  the  walls 
of  some  barns,  stables  and  other  out¬ 
houses.  See  We  a  t  h  e  r-  Bo  a  r  d  i  n  g  . 

WALLET.  See  Haversack; 
Knapsack. 

WANT,  deficiency;  need. 

Want  of  ammunition,  a  deficiency 
of  gunpowder  and  ball,  &c. 

Want  of  money,  a  lack  of  gold, 
silver,  or  any  other  currency.  With¬ 
out  money,  in  these  times,  the  greatest 
man  is  little,  and  with  it  the  most  in¬ 
significant  maybe  seemingly  great. 

Want  of  courage,  a  deficiency  of 
that  spirit  and  resolution  which  are 
required  in  the  character  of  every  offi¬ 
cer  and  soldier. 

Want  of  provisions,  want  of  men, 
not  having  the  necessary  quantity  of 
food,  the  requisite  number  of  troops, 
&c.  but  in  the  management  of  an  army 
the  greatest  of  ail  wants  is 

Want  of  intelligence.  This  term 
can  only  be  explained  by  appealing  to 
the  understanding,  and  practical  good 
sense,  of  such  officers  as  have  had  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  jhave 
arisen  from  a  want  of  intelligence.  The 
French  generally  say  manque  de ;  as 
manque  de  courage,  want  ot  courage, 
&c. 

WANTY,  a  surcingle,  large  leathern 
girth,  or  belly  strap  for  a  pack  horse. 

WAPENT  AKE,  (front  the  Saxon,) 
the  same  as  what  we  call  a  hundred, 
and  more  especially  used  in  the  north¬ 
ern  counties  beyond  the  Trent.  There 
have  been  several  conjectures  as  to  the 
original  of  the  word;  one  ot  which  is, 
that  anciently,  musters  were  made  of 
the  armour  and  weapons  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  every  hundred ;  and  from 
those  who  could  not  find  sufficient 
pledges  of  their  good  aireating,  their 
weapons  were  taken  away;  whence  it 
is  said  wapentake  is  derived.  Spenser 
says  it  was  so  named,  of  touching  the 
weapon  or  spear  of  their  alderman, 
and  swearing  to  follow  him  faithfully, 
and  to  serve  their  prince  truly. 
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WAR,  a  contest  or  difference  be¬ 
tween  princes,  slates,  or  large  bodies 
of  people,  which,  not  being  determina¬ 
ble  by  the  ordinary  measures  of  justice 
and  equity,  is  referred  to  the  decision 
of  the  sword,  &c. 

It  is  that  important  event,  for  which 
all  military  education  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  soldier.  It  is  for  tins  that, 
in  peace,  he  receives  the  indulgence  of 
a  subsistence  from  society;  and  for 
this  he  is  gratefully  bound  to  secure 
the  repose  of  that  society  from  the 
outrage  of  an  enemy,  and  to  guard  its 
possessions  from  the  devastations  of 
invaders. 

There  are  five  different  kinds  of  war, 
each  of  which  is  to  be  conducted  diffe¬ 
rently  the  one  from  the  other,  viz.  the 
offensive:  the  defensive  ;  that  between 
equal  powers ;  the  auxiliary,  which  is 
carried  on  out  of  our  own  territories  to 
succour  a  prince,  or  ally,  or  to  assist  a 
weaker  whom  a  more  powerful  prince 
has  attacked  ;  and  a  civil  war. 

Offensive  war  must  be  long  meditated 
on  in  private,  before  it  beopenly  under¬ 
taken  ;  when  the  success  will  depend, 
upon  two  essential  points ;  that  the 
plan  be  justlv  formed,  and  the  enter- 
prtze  conducted  with  order.  It  should 
lie  well  and  maturely  considered  and, 
digesteJ,  and  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
lest,  (however  able  the  prince,  or  his 
council  may  he,)  some  of  the  precau¬ 
tions,  necessary  to  be  taken,  he  disco¬ 
vered.  These  precautions  are  infinite 
bath  at  home  and  abroad. 

Abroad,  they  consist  in  alliances  and 
security  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  me¬ 
ditated  expedition,  foreign  levies,  and 
the  buying  up  of  warlike  ammunition, 
as  well  to  increase  your  own  stores,  as 
to  prevent  the  euemy  from  getting 
them. 

The  precautions  at  home  consist  in 
providing  for  the  security  of  our  dis¬ 
tant  frontiers,  levying  new  troops,  or 
augmenting  the  old  ones,  withes  little 
noise  as  possible;  furnishingyour  maga¬ 
zines  with  ammunition  ;  constructing 
carriages  for  artillery  and  provisions  ; 
buying  up  horses,  which  should  be  done 
as  much  as  possible  among  your  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  both  to  prevent  their  furnishing 
the  enemy,  and  to  preserve  your  own 
cavalry,  and  the  particular  equipages 
of  the  officers. 

Defensive  war  may  be  divided  into 
three  kinds.  It  is  either  a  war  sustain- 
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ed  by  a  prince,  who  is  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked  by  another,  superior  to  him  in 
troops  and  in  means ;  or  a  prince 
makes  this  sort  of  war  by  choice  on 
one  side  of  his  frontiers,  while  he  car¬ 
ries  on  offensive  war  elsewhere;  or  it 
is  a  war  become  defensive  by  the  loss 
of  a  battle. 

A  defensive  war  which  a  prince  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  superior  enemy  sustains, 
depends  entirely  on  the  capacity  of  his 
general.  His  particular  application 
should  be,  to  chuse  advantageouscamps 
to  stop  the  enemy,  without  however, 
being  obliged  to  tight  him;  to  multi¬ 
ply  small  advantages:  to  harass  and 
perplex  the  enemy  in  his  foraging  par¬ 
ties,  and  to  oblige  them  to  go  out 
with  great  escorts;  to  attack  the  con- 
toys  ;  to  render  the  passages  of  rivers, 
or  defiles  as  difficultto  them  as  possible  ; 
to  force  them  to  keen  together;  if  they 
want  to  attack  a  town,  to  throw  in 
succours  before  it  is  invested,  in  the 
beginning,  his  chief  aim  should  be,  to 
secure  the  enemy’s  respect,  by  his  vigi¬ 
lance  and  activity,  and  by  forcing  him 
to  be  circumspect  in  his  marches  and 
manner  of  encampment;  to  gain  time 
himself,  and  make  the  enemy  lose  it. 
An  able  general,  carefully  pursuing 
these  maximsNjvill  give  courage  to  his 
soldiers,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  ;  he  affords  time  to  his  prince 
to  take  proper  precautions  to  resist  the 
enemy  who  attacks  him  ;  and  thus 
changes  the  nature  of  this  disagreeable 
and  vexatious  kind  of  warfare. 

The  management  of  a  defensive  war, 
requires  more  military  judgment  than 
that  of  an  offensive  one. 

A  war  between  equal  powers,  is  that 
in  which  the  neighbouring  princes  take 
no  part,  so  long  as  the  belligerent  par¬ 
ties  obtain  no  great  advantage,  the  one 
over  the  other.  This  sort  of  war  never 
should  lastlong,  if  you  wTanttoreapauy 
advantages  from  it.  As  to  its  rules, 
they  are  entirely  conformable  to  those 
already  given  ;  but  we  may  look  on  it, 
as  a  certain  maxim,  in  this  sort  of  war, 
that  the  general  who  is  the  most  active 
and  penetrating,  will  ever  in  the  end 
prevail  over  him,  who  possesses  these 
qualities  in  a  lesser  degree;  because,  by 
his  activity  and  penetration,  he  will 
multiply  small  advantages,  till  at  last 
they  procure  him  a  decisive  superiority. 
The  success  which  has  attended  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  movements  of  the  French 
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armies,  is  a  strong  illustration  of  this 
maxim.  A  general  whose  mind  is 
continually  bent  on  procuring  himself 
small  advantages,  always  obtains  his 
end,  which  is  to  ruin  the  enemy’s  ar¬ 
my  ;  in  which  case,  he  changes  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  war,  anti  makes  it  offensive  ; 
which  should  ever  be  the  chief  object 
of  his  prince. 

Auxiliary  War  is  that  in  which  a 
prince  succours  his  neighbours,  either 
in  consequence  of  alliances,  or  engage¬ 
ments  entered  into  with  them;  or  some¬ 
times  to  prevent  their  falling  under  the 
power  of  an  ambitious  prince. 

If  it  be  in  virtue  of  treaties,  he  ob¬ 
serves  them  religiously,  in  furnishing 
the  number  of  troops  prescribed,  and 
even  offering  to  augment  his  quota,  if 
required  ;  or  in  making  a  diversion  by 
attacking  the  common  enemy,  or  his 
allies. 

If  it  be  to  prevent  a  neighbouring 
prince  from  being  crushed  by  a  power, 
who,  after  this  conquest,  may  become 
dangerous  to  yourself,  there  are  several 
measures  to  be  taken  for  your  own  par¬ 
ticular  interest.  One  of  the  chief  is,  to 
exact  from  those  you  succour,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  some  place  in  security,  lest 
they  make  their  peace  without  your 
knowledge,  or  to  your  prejudice. 

The  general,  therefore,  who  is  chosen 
for  the  command  of  this  auxiliary  corps, 
should  have  wisdom,  penetration,  and 
foresight;  wisdom,  to  preserve  a  proper 
discipline  in  his  corps,  that  the  allied 
prince  may  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  him;  foresight  and  penetration,  to 
preventhistroops  sufferingfrom  want  of 
subsistence,  or  being  exposed  to  the 
perils  of  war,  except  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  with  those  of  the  allied 
prince;  and,  finally,  that  nothing  shall 
pass  without  his  knowledge,  which 
may  be  prejudicial  to  his  master. 

Civil  or  intestine  War  is  that  be¬ 
tween  subjects  of  the  same  realm,  or 
between  parties  in  the  same  state.  In 
this  sense,  we  say,  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Romans  destroyed  the  republic  ;  the 
civil  wars  of  Grenada  ruined  the  power 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain;  the  civil  wars 
in  England  began  1641,  and  ended  in 
the  king's  death. 

Religious  War,  a  war  maintained 
in  a  state  on  account  of  religion,  one 
of  the  parties  refusing  to  tolerate  the" 
other. 

Holy  War,  that  species  of  warfare 
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which  was  anciently  maintained  by 
leagues  and  crusades,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

Civil  and  religious  \V  a  a  s  are  almost 
always  fatal  to  the  states  that  sustain 
them.  These  sorts  of  war,  which 
the  animosity  of  the  different  parties 
and  fanaticism  ever  carry  beyond  the 
bounds  of  humanity,  and  the  duties  of 
society,  have,  in  general,  no  other  rules 
but  those  of  the  offensive  and  defensive. 
It  has,  however,  always  been  observed, 
that  civil  wars  form  great  men  and 
good  soldiers,  because  the  nobility, 
citizens,  and  labourers,  being  equally 
obliged  to  fight  for  their  property  and 
preservation,  every  man  has  an  equal 
opportunity  of  learning  the  art  of  war. 
This  species  of  war  may  likewise  be 
called  revolutionary,  with  the  addition¬ 
al  circumstance,  that  in  the  latter  sense 
it  is  of  a  more  extensive  nature. 

War  o/ opinion.  See  Opinion. 

War  of  finance,  ( guerre  de  finance, 
Fr.)  This  term  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  late  and  present  state 
of  hostilities,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  French  government.  Shut  outaswe 
are  from  the  Continent,  and  destitute 
of  all  the  means  of  military  co-opera¬ 
tion,  our  disposeable  forces  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necessity,  either  of  hover¬ 
ing  about  our  own  possessions  at  home, 
or  of  looking  into  the  enemy’s  ports, 
without  being  sufficiently  strong  to  at¬ 
tack  them. 

Council  of  War,  is  an  assembly  of 
great  officers  called  by  a  general,  or 
commander,  to  deliberate  with  him  on 
enterprizes  and  attempts  to  be  made. 
On  some  occasions,  council  of  war  is 
also  understood  of  an  assembly  of  offi¬ 
cers,  sitting  in  judgment  on  delinquent 
soldiers,  deserters,  cowardly  officers, 
&c. 

War.  This  word  is  frequently  pre¬ 
fixed,  or  attached  to  things,  or  persons, 
in  order  to  distinguish  their  particular 
state  or  functions,  viz. 

War  establishment.  See  Esta¬ 
blishment. 

War  minister.  See  Minister. 

Secretary  at  War,  an  efficient  cha¬ 
racter  at  the  head  of  the  war-office, 
with  whom  all  pecuniary  matters  be¬ 
longing  to  the  army  rest.  See  Of¬ 
fice.  “ 

War  -cry  was  formerly  customary 
in  the  armies  of  most  nations,  when 
they  were  just  upon  the  point-of  en- 
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gaging.  Sometimes  it  consisted  of  tu¬ 
multuous  shouts,  or  horrid  yells  utter¬ 
ed  with  an  intent  to  strike  terror  into 
their  adversaries;  such  as  are  still  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Indians  in  America.  See 
War-whoop. 

\V Ah-horse.  According  to  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Sportsman’s  Dictionary, 
the  following  directions  are  given  with 
respect  to  the  chusing  such  a  horse. 

He  must  be  tall  in  stature,  with  a 
comely  head,  and  an  out  swelling  fore¬ 
head  ;  he  must  have  a  large  spark¬ 
ling  eve,  the  white  of  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  the  eye-brows;  a  small 
thin  ear,  short  and  pricking;  if  long, 
well  carried  and  moving;  a  deep  neck, 
a  large  crest,  broad  breast,  bending 
ribs,  broad  and  strait  chine,  round  and 
full  buttocks;  a  tail  high  and  broad, 
neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin ;  a  full 
swelling  thigh;  abroad  flat  and  lean 
leg;  short  pasterns  and  strong  joints. 

W AR-whoop,  a  signal  of  attack 
among  the  Indians.  See  Whoop. 

WaRASDINS,  a  kind  of  Sclavonian 
soldiers,  clothed  like  the  Turks,  with 
a  sugar-loaf  bonnet  instead  of  a  hat. 
Their  arms  are  a  fuzee  and  pistols;  the 
butt  end  of  their  fuzees  serves  for  a 
spade,  when  they  haveoccasiontothrow 
up  earth. 

To  WARD,  to  guard;  to  watch;  to 
defend;  to  parry-  any  attack.  The 
word  off  is  generally  used  with  it;  as, 
to  ward  off  a  blow. 

Ward,  watch  ;  the  act  of  guarding. 
A  garrison,  or  party  stationed  for  the 
defence  of  any  place;  a  position  of  de¬ 
fence,  or  guard  made  by  a  weapon  in 
fencing.  That  part  of  a  lock,  which, 
corresponding  with  the  proper  key ,  hin¬ 
ders  any  other  from  opening  it.  A  dis¬ 
trict  of  a  town  ;  division  of  a  building, 
&c.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  one  un¬ 
der  the  care  of,  and  subject,  to  the  con¬ 
trol)!  of  a  guardian. 

WARDEN,  a  keeper;  a  head  offi¬ 
cer. 

Warden,  or  Lord  Warden  of  tire 
Cinxjue  Ports,  a  magistrate  that  has 
the  jurisdiction  of  those  havens  in  the 
east  part  of  England,  commonly  called 
the  cinque  ports,  or  five  havens,  where 
he  is  invested  with  all  that  jurisdiction 
which  the  admiral  of  England  has  in 
places  not  exempt.  According  to 
Cowcl,  from  whom  this  explanation  rs 
taken,  the  reason  why  one  magistrate 
should  beassigued  to  these  havens  seeuis 
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to  be,  because,  in  respect  to  their  situ¬ 
ation,  they  formerly  required  a  more 
vigilant  care  than  other  havens,  being 
in  greater  danger  of  invasion  from  our 
enemies.  On  this  account,  the  lord 
chief  warden  of  the  cinque  should,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  be  an  officer  of 
some  experience,  well  skilled  in  the  art 
of  defence,  and  equal  to  the  superin¬ 
tendance  of  so  important  a  range  of 
coast,  upon  which  France  has  cast  a 
jealous  eye  from  time  immemorial,  and 
where  Ctesar  made  a  successful  land¬ 
ing.  It  is,  however,  little  less  than  a 
sinecure  situation,  and  a  snug  retreat 
for  ex-ministers. 

By  act  of  the  26th  of  the  king,  it  has 
been  directed,  that  the  warden  of  the 
cinque  ports,  two  ancient  towns,  and 
their  members,  and,  in  his  absence,  his 
lieutenant,  or  lieutenants,  may  put  in 
execution,  within  the  said  ports,  towns, 
&c.  all  the  powers  and  authorities  given 
and  granted  by  this  act,  in  like  manner 
as  lieutenants  of  counties,  and  their 
deputy  lieutenants,  may  do,  and  shall 
keep  up  and  continue  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  soldiers  in  the  said  ports,  towns, 
and  members,  unless  he,  or  they,  rind 
cause  to  lessen  the  same.  The  militia 
of  the  ports  is,  according  to  this  act,  to 
remain  separate  from  the  militia  of  the 
counties,  aiH^ may  be  called  out,  pur¬ 
suant  to  an  act  passed  in  the  13th  and 
14th  years  of  King  Charles  If.  not¬ 
withstanding  the  pay  advanced  may 
not  have  been  reimbursed. 

Warden  of  the  Stannaries.  By  act 
the  26th  of  his  present  Majesty,  it  is 
directed,  that  the  warden  of  the  stan¬ 
naries,  and  such  as  he  shall  commis¬ 
sion  and  authorize  under  him,  shall 
have  and  use  the  like  powers  with  the 
lords  lieutenants  of  counties,  and  ar¬ 
ray,  rssess,  arm,  mutter,  and  exercise 
the  tinners  in  the  counties  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  within  the  said  counties, 
or  either  of  them,  according  to  the  an¬ 
cient  privileges  and  customs  of  the  said 
stannaries. 

WARDER,  a  guard  :  a  truncheon 
by  which  an  officer  at  arms  formerly 
forbade  right. 

Warder,  a  beadle,  or  staff-man, 
who  keeps  guard  or  watch  in  the  day 
time. 

Wa  rders,  or  Yeomen  Warders,  I 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  officers  whose 
duty  is  to  wait  at  the  gates,  and  to 
take  an  account  of  all  persons  who 
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come  into  the  Tower;  it  is  also  their 
duty  to  attend  prisoners  of  state. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  constable 
of  the  Tower,  from  whom  they  pur¬ 
chase  their  situations. 

WARFARE,  military  service,  state 
of  war. 

To  Warfare,  to  lead  a  military 
life. 

WARHARLE,  )  military;  fit  for 

WARLIKE,  5  war. 

Warlike  virtues  are,  love  of  our 
country,  courage,  valour,  prudence, 
intrepidity,  temperance,  disinterested¬ 
ness,  obedience,  wisdom,  vigilance, 
and  patience.  In  the  last  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Bastille,  which  took  place  at  Paris 
on  the  14th  of  July  1789,  the  French 
characterized  these  eleven  virtues  by 
the  following  emblems: — a  pelican,  a 
lion,  a  horse,  a  stag,  a  wolf,  an  elephant, 
a  dog,  a  yoked  ox,  an  owl,  a  cock, 
and  a  carnel. 

WARNED,  admonished  of  some 
duty  to  be  performed  at  a  given  time 
or  place.  Thus  officers  and  soldiers 
are  warned  for  duty,  &c. 

WARRANT,  a  writ  of  authority 
inferior  to  a  commission  ;  thus  quar¬ 
ter-masters  are  warrant  officers.  Like¬ 
wise  a  document  with  the  sign  manual 
attached  to  it,  to  authorize  the  assem¬ 
bling  a  general  court-martial  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  the  receipt  of 
public  monies  at  the  treasury,  &c. 
Also  a  writ  to  arrest  and  take  persons 
nto  custody. 

^Warrant,  an  order,  authentic 
permission,  power,  &c. 

The  Speaker's  Warrant,  a  writ 
which  is  issued  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of 
some  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  assembled,  and  which  the 
serjeant  at  arms  serves  upon  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  or  out  of  parliament,  with  a 
power  of  summary  commitment,  and 
forcible  entry,  (aided  by  the  military  if 
opposed)  that  is  not  vested  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature.  T  his  pow¬ 
er  has  however  been  disputed  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.  member  for  Westmin¬ 
ster:  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 

i  Warrant -man,  anon-effective 
allowed  per  company  as  a  perquisite  to 
each  colonel  of  a  regiment. 

To  Warrant,  to  attest;  to  autho¬ 
rise. 

To  Warrant  a  horse,  ( venire  un 
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dieval  sain  ct  net,  le  garantir  sain  et 
net,  Fr.)  to  be  responsible  for  the 
health  and  soundness  of  a  horse  ■w  hich 
one  sells.  A  month  is  usually  allowed 
on  these  occasions;  during  which  pe¬ 
riod,  if  any  material  defect  should  ap¬ 
pear,  the  horse  is  liable  to  be  returned ; 
especially  if  he  should  have  been 
bought  at  a  warrantable  price,  which 
is  20/.  or  thereabouts. 

To  W ARRAY,  to  make  war  upon 
any  state  or  body  of  men.  An  obso¬ 
lete  word. 

WARREN,  a  kind  of  park  for  rab¬ 
bits. 

Warren,  at  Woolwich,  so  called 
from  the  spot  having  formerly  been 
stocked  with  rabbits.  It  now  compre¬ 
hends  the  head-quarters  for  the  royal 
artillery,  the  royal  foundery,  the  royal 
laboratory,  and  royal  military  acade¬ 
my.  It  is  also  famous  for  proofs  and 
experiments  of  artillery,  and  great  ap¬ 
paratus  of  war.  The  Warren  is  now 
called  the  Royal  Arsenal;  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  an  observation  made  by  his 
present  Majesty. 

WARRIOR,  a  soldier;  one  who 
fights  in  war. 

To  WARRY,  an  old  word  signifying 
to  make  war  upon,  &c. 

WART,  an  excrescence,  or  super¬ 
fluity  of  spungy  flesh  that  arises  in  the 
hinder  pasterns  of  coach-horses,  al¬ 
most  as  big  as  a  walnut. 

A  wart  suppurates  and  voids  red 
stinking  matter,  and  is  never  effec¬ 
tually  cured. 

W  art  or  spungy  excrescence  near 
the  eye  of  a  horse.  This  imperfection 
proceeds  from  congealed  phlegm  lodg¬ 
ed  there,  which,  in  time,  causes  the 
eye  to  waste,  or  to  grow7  little,  if  it  be 
not  remedied. 

WARWOLF,  in  ancient  military 
history,  an  engine  for  throwing  stones 
and  other  great  masses. 

WAR-W  ORN,  worn  out  in  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

WASELAAT,  Ind.  collections 
made. 

WASEL  baky,  Ind.  collections 
made,  and  balances  struck. 

WASHER,  a  flat  circular  ring  put 
on  the  axle-tree,  between  the  linch¬ 
pin  and  small  end  of  the  nave,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  nave  rubbing  against  the 
linch-pin  and  wearing  it,  as  likewise  to 
diminish  the  friction  of  the  nave. 

WASHERS  of  a  cart,  Sic.  the  rings 
on  the  ends  of  the  axle-tree. 
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WASHING,  in  painting,  is  when 
a  design,  drawn  with  a  pen  or  crayon, 
has  any  particular  colour  laid  over  it 
with  a  pencil,  as  Indian  ink,  bistre,  or 
the  like,  to  make  it  appear  the  more 
natural,  by  adding  the  shadow  of  pro¬ 
minences,  apertures,  &c.  and  by  imi¬ 
tating  the  particular  matters  of  which 
the  thing  is  supposed  to  consist. 

Thus  we  wash  with  a  pale  red  to 
imitate  brick  and  tile;  with  a  pale  In¬ 
dian  blue  to  imitate  water  and  slate; 
with  green  for  trees  and  meadows; 
with  saffron  or  French  berries  for  gold 
or  brass;  and  with  several  colours  for 
marbles. 

WASHY,  in  horses,  weak;  feeble. 

WASSYOUT  nama,  Ind.  a  will  or 
last  testament. 

To  WASTE,  in  war,  to  destroy ;  to 

desolate. 

Waste,  wanton  or  luxurious  de¬ 
struction  ;  useless  expense. 

W a  st  e  of  blood,  an  unnecessary  ef¬ 
fusion  of  blood,  which  does  not  entitle 
even  a  conqueror  to  the  thanks  of  his 
country  :  especially  if  the  object  could 
have  been  obtained  by  able  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  field,  or  cabinet. 

Waste  cf  character,  a  wanton  and 
unnecessary  exposure  of  established 
fame  or  reputation,  to  answer  the 
crooked  policy  of  corrupt  or  ignorant 
rulers. 

Waste  of  treasure  or  resources, 
a  prodigal  application  of  the  solid 
means  of  a  country,  for  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  inadequate  objects,  or  the 
continuance  of  unnecessary  warfare. 

Of  this  description  has  been  the  me¬ 
lancholy  system  which,  from  the  year 
1793,  has  not  ceased  to  eat  into  the 
very  vitals  of  poor  old  England,  up  to  , 
this  period.  Us  10. 

Waste  -ground,  place,  space  unoc¬ 
cupied,  of  which  there  are  large  tracts 
in  England,  particularly  about  Lon¬ 
don,  that  might  be  cultivated  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

To  WATCH,  to  keep  guard;  to  be 
attentive  and  vigilant;  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  any  one. 

A  WATCH,  a  machine  in  common 
use,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  periodical  divisions  of  time  into 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds.  Staff' 
officers  should  always  be  provided 
with  good  watches.  See  Time  -piece. 

Watch,  a  duty  performed  on  board 
of  ship.  It  likewise  means  the  person 
who  performs  that  duty. 
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Serjeant  of  the  Wa tch,  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  belonging  to  the  ma¬ 
rines,  or  other  troops  on  board,  who 
does  duty  for  a  stated  period.  At  sea, 
the  term  watch  denotes  a  measure  or 
space  of  four  hours,  because  half  the 
ship’s  company  watch  and  do  duty  in 
their  turns,  so  long  at  a  time:  and 
they  are  called  the  starboard  watch 
and  larboard  watch. 

The  following  instructions  have  been 
published  respecting  the  watch  duty 
which  is  to  be  done  by  troops  em¬ 
barked  in  transports,  &c. 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
every  man  is  to  be  in  his  birth,  ex¬ 
cept  the  men  on  watch  ;  the  officer  of 
the  watch  to  go  round  with  a  lanthorn, 
to  see  that  the  above  has  been  com¬ 
plied  with. 

The  whole  to  be  divided  into  three 
watches,  both  subaltern  officers  and 
men ;  the  watch  gives  all  the  sentries, 
&c.  &c. 

A  captain  of  the  day  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  wh8m  the  subaltern  of  the 
watch  will  make  his  reports  ;  and  the 
captain  to  the  commanding  officer,  if 
there  be  a  superior  officer  on  board. 

The  whole  watch  to  be  always  on 
deck,  except  when  rain  obliges  them  to 
go  down  for  shelter ;  and,  in  fine  wea¬ 
ther,  every  man  should  be  upon  deck 
the  whole  day. 

WATCH-HOUSE,  a  place  where 
the  chief  constable  of  the  night  sits,  to 
receive  disorderly  persons,  that  may 
be  brought  in  by  the  watchmen. 

WATCHMAN,  a  sentinel,  one  set 
to  keep  guard ;  also  a  constable  of  the 
night  in  and  about  London,  Dublin, 
and  Edinburgh,  &c. 

WATCH-TOWER,  a  tower  on 
which  a  sentinel  is  posted  to  keep 
guard  against  an  enemy. 

WATER,  an  element  well  known, 
and  of  such  general  use  and  requisi¬ 
tion,  that  the  following  observations, 
which  are  extracted  from  the  Builder’s 
Dictionary,  cannot  appear  superflu¬ 
ous,  although  they  may  trespass  great¬ 
ly  upon  the  limits  of  our  undertaking. 

This  author  observes,  “  that  the 
learned  Varennius,  in  his  System  of 
General  Geography,  tells  us,  from  Vi¬ 
truvius,  ‘  that  if  fountains  do  not  flow 
of  their  own  accord,  their  heads  are 
to  be  sought  for  under  ground,  and  so 
collected  together.  These  springs  may 
be  discovered  in  the  following  man- 
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ner:— If  you  lie  down  on  the  ground, 
in  places  where  you  would  seek  for 
them,  before  the  sun  rises,  and  having 
placed  your  chin,  as  close  as  you  can, 
till  it  is,  as  it  were,  propped  by  the 
earth,  so  that  the  adjacent  country 
may  be  plainly  seen  (the  reason  of 
;  this  posture  is,  that  by  such  a  position, 
the  sight  will  not  wander  any  higher 
than  it  ought.)  1  f  you  keep  your  chin 
unmoved,  it  will  give  a  certain  defini¬ 
tion  and  true  level  of  the  parts  where 
you  are  placed,  and,  in  those  places 
where  you  see  vapours  gathering  them¬ 
selves  together,  and  rising  up  into  the 
air,  there  you  may  dig;  for  this  sign 
never  occurs  in  a  dry  place.’ 

“  Coronarius ,  and  some  of  the  an¬ 
cients  intimate  that,  wherever  the  twig- 
withy,  flea-bane,  reeds,  trefoil,  pond- 
grass,  and  the  bull-rush  grow  very 
plentifully,  there  you  may,  most  pro¬ 
bably,  find  water. 

“  Water  may  also  be  discovered  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  If  it  be  a  black 
fat  soil,  and  abound  with  pebbles  of  a 
black  or  yellowish  colour,  you  need 
not  fear  wanting  water  in  such  a  place. 
If  the  soil  be  glutinous  and  clayey, 
you  may  expect  to  find  water  in  it. 

“  Water  or  springs  may  be  discover¬ 
ed  by  the  natural  produceof  the  soil,  as 
we  have  already  stated ;  particularly 
where  water-plantane,  the  sun-flower, 
reed-grass,  oxbane,  brambles,  or  shave- 
grass,  calamint,  mat-rushes,  maiden¬ 
hair,  melilot,  sour-sorrel  or  ditch- 
dock,  cinque-foil,  blood-wort,  night¬ 
shade,  water-milfoil,  and  coltsfoot, 
grow.  Where  these  weeds  grow,  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  there  will  bo 
found  the  most  plentiful  springs. 

“  Both  the  ancients  and'  moderns 
agree,  that  flat  and  extensive  plains 
are  commonly  most  destitute  of  water, 
whereas,  rising  grounds  seldom  fail  of 
abounding  with  it ;  and  those  emi¬ 
nences  which  are  most  shaded  with 
trees,  have  generally  the  greatest  share 
of  springs. 

“  The  ancients  used  to  maintain, 
that  wherever  swarms  of  flies  were  seen 
hovering  and  pitching  about  one  and 
the  same  place,  water  was  sure  to  be 
discovered.” 

Quality  of  Water.  Next  to  the 
possession  of  this  indispensable  article 
of  first  necessity,  especially  in  armies, 
the  quality  should  be  an  object  of 
most  serious  consideration.  In  the 
7  N 
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following  places,  springs  are  certain 
and  good. 

In  chalk,  some  writers  say,  it  is  fine, 
but  does  not  rise  very  high;  this  is] 
reckoned  the  best  water. 

In  sandy  gravel  also  it  is  fine ;  but  if 
it  be  found  in  low  places,  it  generally] 
flows  from  rain  springs;  in  which  case  I 
it  will  be  muddy  and  unsavoury;  but 
in  blacksoils,  fine  thin  distillations  inay 
be  found,  which  are  collected  from 
winter  rains  as  they  subside  in  clayey 
grounds,  and  these  have  the  best  fla¬ 
vour. 

In  ground  where  there  is  a  cl  ar 
gravel,  springs  do  not  much  abound, 
and  the  veins  are  uncertain;  but  the 
water  is  very  sweet. 

In  large  pebbly  gravel,  and  in  sand, 
stone,  or  loose  veins  of  coal,  the 
springs  are  more  certain,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  has  uniformly  a  good  taste. 

Springs  are  also  abundant  in  red 
stone,  and  if  they  remain,  and  do  not 
run  off  through  the  interventions 
thereof,  they  arc  goorl. 

They  flow  plentifully  also  under  the 
foot  of  mountains,  and  in  stony  places ; 
these  are  very  cold,  but  very  healthy 
"Water,  however,  which  is  found  in 
champaign  open  places,  (such  as  the 
water  is  in  all  stagnated  ponds,)  is 
thick,  betwixt  hot  and  cold,  and  not 
sweet;  unless  it  be  that  which  springs 
cut  of  the  bottom  of  mountains,  and 
runs  into  the  middle  of  large  plains; 
and  where  ihe  springs,  or  reservoirs, 
are  shaded  with  trees,  they  there  ex¬ 
cel  the  sweetne-s  of  mountain  springs. 

For  further  particulars  see  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica,  and  the  Builder  's 
Dictionary. 

W  ater -table,  in  architecture,  is 
a- sort  of  lodge,  left  in  stone  or  brick 
walls,  about  18  or  20  inches  from  the 
ground,  (more  or  less,)  from  which 
place  the  t hie  kness  of  the  wall  is 
abated  (or  taken  in)  the  thickness  of 
a  brick. 

Water  proper  fur  horses.  The 
preservation  of  hor-.es  depends  consi¬ 
derably  upon  the  water  they  drink 
white  they  are  traveli  ng:  that  which 
is  least  quick  and  penetrating  is  b.-st ; 
a  river  being  preferable  to  a  spring,  j 
and  a  fountain  lo  dr.iwmg  well. 

If  it  should  be  necessary  to  let  a 
horse  drink  such  penetrating  water,] 
it  ought  to  be  set  in  the  sun,  or  some] 
of  it  wanned,  to  correct  the  sharpness  j 
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of  the  rest;  or  it  may  be  a  little  cor¬ 
rected  by  stirring  it  about  wiih  the 
hand,  or  throwing  hay  among  it  ;  but 
if  the  water  be  extremely  quick  and 
piercing,  a  little  warm  water,  or  wheat 
bran  should  be  mingled  with  it 

Red  Water.  This  is  a  filthy  hu¬ 
mour,  issuing  from  anv  wojnd,  sore, 
or  ulcer,  in  a  horse,  which  is  extreme¬ 
ly  mischievous  to  him,  as  long  as  it  is- 
suffered  to  remain. 

W  ater  deck,  a  painted  piece  of 
canvass,  which  is  made  sufficiently 
large  lo  cover  the  saddle  and  bridle, 
girths,  &c.  of  a  dragoon’s  horse. 
\V  nen  the  tents  are  not  large  enough 
lo  admit  of  these  articles,  in  addition 
to  the  fire-arms  and  bags  of  necessa¬ 
ries,  the  water  decks  serve  to  secure 
them  from  rain,  and  are  fastened  with 
pegs  lo  the  ground.  The  name  of 
tiie  regiment  is  generally  painted  on 
the  outside:  and  when  the  dragoon  is 
mounted  for  service  or  a  inarch,  it  is 
strapped  over  his  portmanteau. 

Water -clock,  a  vwd,  so  contriv¬ 
ed,  that  time  may  be  measured  by  the 
distillation  of  water.  It  is  what  the 
ancients  formerly  used  under  the  name 
of  Clepsydra. 

W  ater -wheel,  an  engine  for  raising 
water  in  great  quantity  out  of  a  deep 
well. 

W a t e r- rocket,  a  kind  of  fire  work 
made  to  burn  in  the  water. 

W  ate  R-casks,  casks,  or  vessels, 
which  ought  to  be  properly  prepared 
and  sweetened,  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  salubrious  water  on  board 
ships  of  war  and  transports. 

Casks  which  have  had  oil,  or  other 
liquors,  formerly  in  them,  without 
having  been  properly  cleansed  or  pu¬ 
rified,  are  sometimes  sent  on  board 
troop  ships,  to  the  manifest  injury  and 
inconvenience  of  every  person  em¬ 
barked. 

WATERlNG-ctf//,a  trumpet  sound¬ 
ing,  on  which  the  cavalry  assemble  to 
water  their  horses. 

Water  in G-cap,  a  cap  made  of 
leather  or  cloth,  w.tich  dragoons  wear 
when  they  water  their  horses,  or  do 
siable  duty. 

Vv  atering  jacket, a  waistcoat  with 
sleeves  which  dragoons  wear  on  the 
above  occasions. 

Waterin' g -place,  amon g sea-fa ri ng 
men,  a  situation  where  boats  can  load 
fresh  water  for  the  use  of  a  ship.  See 


new  edition  of  Falconer’s  Naval  Dic¬ 
tionary,  by  J.  W.  Norie,  for  some 
very  pertinent  remarks  on  this  head. 

WATERS,,  or  )  in  horses. 

WATERY  humours,  \  The  hind 
legs  of  horses  are  subject  to  certain 
white,  sharp,  and  corrupt  humours,  or 
waters,  which  happen  very  rarely  in 
the  fore-legs,  and  are  discovered  by 
searching  the  pasterns,  if  a  moistness 
be  found  beneath  the  hair,  which  is 
very  foetid,  and  wiil^atlier  round  the 
pastern,  and  pastern  joint,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  up  to  the  very  ham. 

These  waters  frequently  cause  the 
pasterns  to  swell,  keep  the  legs  stiff, 
make  the  horse  lean,  and  separate  the 
flesh  front  the  coronet,  near  the  heels. 

WAT  REGANS,  Fr.  This  word  is 
pronounced  outregans,  there  being  no 
W.  in  the  French  alphabet.  It  is  a 
Flemish  term  which  is  generally  used 
in  France,  and  signifies  a  ditch  full  of 
water,  that  has  been  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  separating  lands  and  inheri¬ 
tances.  These  ditches  are  sometimes 
large  enough  to  receive  small  boats  or 
barges,  and  run  through  a  whole  village. 

WATTLE,  a  hurdle,  made  by  en¬ 
twining  twigs  together. 

To  WAVE,  to  flutter;  to  agitate;  as 
to  wave  th^colours  by  way  of  signal. 

To  Wave,  to  decline;  not  to  urge 
a  thing  which  might  of  right,  or  from 
usage,  be  supported,  or  obtained;  as 
to  wave  one’s  rank,  &c. 

WAY,  a  military  road  among  the 
Romans  and  Saxons. 

Way  of  the  rounds,  in  fortification, 
is  a  space  left  for  the  passage  of  the 
rounds,  between  the  rampart  and  the 
wall  of  a  fortified  town.  This  is  not 
much  in  use  at  present.  See  Berme. 

Way -wiser,  a  hand  in  the  road  to 
shew  travellers  the  way. 

Way -wiser,  in  a  pocket,  a  move¬ 
ment,  like  a  watch,  to  count  one’s 
steps  to  ascertain  how  far  one  walks  in 
a  day. 

To  WAYLAY,  to  beset  by  ambush 

WAYMODE,  Ind.  a  prince;  a 
chieftain 

WEAKNESS,  want  of  judgment, 
want  of  resolution,  foolishness  of  mind. 
It  has  been  well  said  by  a  French  wri¬ 
ter:  Que  la  haine  des  Jaihles  n' est  pas 
si  dangerous?  que  leur  amitie.  Max. 
484,  Vauvernargues.  La  societe  des 
Jaibles  est  plus  dangereuse  que  ceile  des 
medians ,  idem.  A  weak  man,  or  a 


fool,  in  fact,  is  more  to  be  dreaded, 
especially  if  he  be  vainglorious  and 
presumptuous,  than  a  wicked  one. 

WEAPON,  an  instrument  of  of¬ 
fence. 

WEAPONED,  armed;  furnished 
with  arms  of  offence. 

WEAPONLESS,  unarmed;  having 
no  weapon. 

WEAR,  a  sluice-gate,  or  dam  to 
shut  up  ihe  water. 

W E ATII E R -boarding,  in  ca rpen- 
try,  signifies  the  nailing  up  of  boards 
against  a  wall.  It  is  sometimes  used 
to  signify  the  boards  themselves  when 
nailed  up. 

This  work  is  usually  done  with  fea¬ 
ther-edged  boards.  In  plain  work, 
carpenters  usually  nail  the  thick  edge 
of  one  board  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  over  the  thin  edge  of  another. 
But  if  the  work  is  to  be  something  ex¬ 
traordinary,  they  set  an  ogee,  on  the 
thick  edge  of  every  board. 

We  at  h  E  K-tiliug  is  the  covering 
the  upright  sides  of  houses  with  tiles. 

WEDGE.  See  Coins,  Mechanic 
Powers,  &c. 

Wedc-e.  In  a  work  translated 
from  the  French,  and  which  is  enti- 
tuled,  Observations  on  the  Military 
Art,  we  find  the  following  description 
of  this  instrument.  It  is  composed  of 
five  surfaces,  two  of  which  are  trian¬ 
gular,  two  long  squared,  and  the  fifth 
arbitrary.  The  two  oblong  surfaces, 
by  their  inclination  to  each  other, 
form  the  point  that  insinuates  itself 
into  the  wood,  &c.  that  is  to  be  split, 
as  well  as  the  sides  or  triangular  sur¬ 
faces,  if  the  triangle,  as  it  is  driven, 
lengthens  the  slit  or  opening.  They 
are  the  square  surfaces  that  first  insinu¬ 
ate  themselves  into  the  body  to  be 
cleft;  and  what  are  called  the  triangu¬ 
lar  surfaces  are  only  what  fill  the  space 
that  separates  the  two  quadrangular 
sides.  After  this  reflection,  it  appears, 
that  the  column  has,  at  least,  as  just  a 
claim  as  the  triangle,  to  the  term  or 
word  wedge.  We  may  even  say,  with 
confidence,  it  has  a  much  better;  fora 
triangle  of  men  ranged  according  to 
the  same’proportion,  as  the  triangle  of 
the  mechanic  wedge,  would  beof  very 
little  force;  and  a  mec  anic  wedge,  of 
which  the  incisive  angle  was  as  great  as 
that  of  a  triangle  of  men,  would  be 
too  large  to  enter  those  Oodies  we 
might  want  to  cleave  or  split. 
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The  double  phalanx  amphistome,  of 
■which  Epaminondas  formed  the  wedge, 
contained  3000  men,  who  were  ranged, 
in  Bouchaud’s  opinion,  one  hundred 
in  front,  and  30  deep.  This  opinion, 
according  to  some,  is  erroneous. 
Among  the  different  evolutions  of  the 
ancients,  the  wedge  was  frequently  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  was,  in  some  degree, 
connected  with  the  lozenge,  which  is  a 
figure  in  geometry  composed  of  four 
sides  and  four  angles  :  of  the  four  an¬ 
gles  two  are  always  obtuse,  and  two 
acute.  The  angles  that  are  alike,  are 
always  opposed  one  to  the  other,  and 
always  in  the  same  number  of  degrees. 
According  to  Elien,  there  are  many 
ways  of  ranging  squadrons  in  a  lo¬ 
zenge.  In  the  first,  they  have  ranks 
and  files;  in  the  second,  neither;  in 
the  third,  they  have  files,  but  no 
ranks  ;  lastly,  in  the  fourth,  they  have 
ranks  alone  without  files.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  wedge,  it  was  a  formation 
which  the  ancients  adopted  both  in  ca¬ 
valry  and  infantry  evolutions,  and  was 
vai  iously  used,  viz : — 

The  Wedge  of  Cavalry .  This  fi¬ 
gure  was  formed  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  and  movements  as  the  lozenge,  as 
far  as  the  greatest  rank  of  the  latter, 
which  served  as  a  base  to  the  triangu¬ 
lar  wedge.  It  was  therefore  as  the 
half  of  a  lozenge,  cut  and  divided  at 
its  obtuse  angles. 

The  triangular  Wedge  of  Infantry. 
Some  people  pretend,  that  there  were 
two  sorts  of  triangular  wedges  in  use 
among  the  ancients.  The  first  was 
•full,  and  formed  after  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  lozenge,  and  the  wedge  of 
the  cavalry.  The  second  was  open  at 
the  base,  and  ranged  differently  from 
that  of  the  first. 

Triangular  Wedge  with  a  full  cen- 
•ter.  The  Greek  soldier  occupied,  at 
all  times,  a  square  space  greater  or  less 
jn  proportion  to  the  requisite  order, 
either  at  a  review,  advancing  towards 
the  enemy,  or  standing  in  a  position 
to  receive  him.  This  wedge  was 
formed  according  to  the  arithmetical 
progression,  -H,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 

The  open  \\  edge.  This  species  of 
wedge  was  formed  two  different  ways, 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Bou- 
chaud  du  Bussy,  who  takes  them,  one 
from  Elien,  whom  he  translates,  and 
the  other  from  Vegetius,  gives  us  a 
third,  which  appears  to  be  of  his  own 
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invention,  and  is  very  much  superior 
to  the  other  two.  According  to  Elien, 
Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general, 
employed  the  open  wedge  at  the  battle 
of  Leuctre,  and  overthrew  the  Lacede¬ 
monians,  whose  army  was  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  one  he  commanded.  To 
form  this  wedge,  the  two  divisions  of 
a  double  phalanx  amphistome,  are  to 
unite  together  at  the  head,  being  se¬ 
parate  or  open  at  the  tail  or  rear ; 
which  gives  them  a  near  resemblance 
of  the  Greek  letter  Bouchaud  du 
Bussy  formed  the  wedge  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner 

“  The  same  body  of  troops  being  in 
array,  may  likewise,  says  he,  form  the 
Wedge  in  marching  forward,  and  this 
manoeuvre  requires  no  preliminary 
movement.  The  three  divisions  being 
marked,  as  well  as  the  three  files  of 
the  center  which  composes  the  head  of 
the  wedge,  the  following  words  of 
command  are  given:  Marked  divisions, 
prepare  to  form  the  wedge  in  marching  ; 
March  At  the  first  notice,  the  files 
and  ranks  close  suddenly ;  at  the  se¬ 
cond,  the  three  files  of  the  center, 
which  will  be  the  two  first  left  files  of 
the  division  on  the  right,  and  the  first 
right  file  in  the  division  on  the  left, 
march  straight  forward  ;  at  their  se¬ 
cond  pace,  the  first  file  that  is  contigu¬ 
ous  to  them  on  the  right,  and  that 
which  is  equally  contiguous  on  the 
left,  move  in  their  turn,  so  as  to  have 
their  chiefs  or  leaders  on  a  line,  and 
in  a  rank,  as  it  were,  with  the  second 
soldiers  of  the  three  files  of  the  center ; 
at  the  second  pace  of  the  files  that 
have  made  the  second  motion,  the  files 
which  touch  them  march  immediately 
likewise,  and  the  same  manoeuvre  is  to 
continue  successively ;  each  head  of  a 
file  taking  notice  not  to  move  until  the 
moment  he  finds  himself  on  a  line 
with  the  second  man  of  the  file  conti¬ 
guous,  &c.” 

This  method  is  beyond  dispute  the 
most  simple  short,  arid  secure  that  can 
be  devised.  The  men  occupy  neces¬ 
sary  and  proper  spaces,  and  if  the  ene¬ 
my's  resistance  should  stop  their  head, 
the  rest  of  the  files  continuing  their 
movements,  would  all  arrive  on  the 
same  front  to  engage  together,  that  is, 
they  would  be  in  their  primitive  order 
of  the  phalanx.  This  author,  to 
whose  observations  we  refer,  from  page 
170  to  page  203,  thus  concludes:-— 
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*'  We  shall  only  remark,  that  all  terms, 
metaphorically  applied,  sooner  or  later 
produce  doUbt and  uncertainty.  Nei¬ 
ther  a  column  nor  a  triangle  of  men 
should  have  ever  been  denominated  a 
wedge;  for  a  line  of  troops  is  not 
formed  to  be  split  like  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  ;  it  may  he  opened*  broken 
through,  or  divided  into  as  many  parts 
as  possible.” 

WEIGHT,  a  quality  in  natural  bo¬ 
dies,  whereby  they  tend  downwards 
towards  the  center  of  the  earth. 

Or  weight  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
power  inherent  in  all  bodies,  whereby 
they  tend  to  some  common  point, 
called  the  center  of  : veight.  ox  gravity  ; 
and  that  with  a  greater  or  less  velo¬ 
city,  as  they  are  more  or  less  dense,  or 
as  the  medium*  through  which  they 
pass,  is  more  or  less  rarefied. 

Weight  may  be  distinguished  like 
gravity  into  absolute  and  specific. 

We  i ght,  in  mechanics,  is  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  raised,  sustained, 
or  moved,  by  a  machine;  or  anything 
that  in  any  manner  resists  the  motion 
to  be  produced. 

In  all  machines  there  is  a  natural 
ratio  between  the  weight  and  the  mov¬ 
ing  power.  If  the  weight  be  increased, 
the  power  mhst  be  so  likewise  ;  that  is, 
the  wheels,  &c.  are  to  be  multiplied, 
and  the  time  be  thus  increased,  or  the 
velocity  diminished. 

Weig  ,  quantity  measured  by  the 
balance  ;  also  a  mass  by  which,  as  the 
standard,  other  bodies  are  examined. 
In  the  interior  economy  of  cavalry  re¬ 
giments,  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  weight  of  oats,  as  giving 
them  out  by  mere  measure  is  liable  to 
gross  abuse  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that 
by  sprinkling  a  little  water  over  dry 
oats,  some  time  before  their  delivery, 
■the  grain  will  swell  so  as  to  fill  up  a  re¬ 
gulated  measure,  and  yet  be  greatly 
deficient  in  weight  and  quantity,  \vhen 
dry.  Indeed,  a  courtmartial  was  late¬ 
ly  assembled  in  the  north  of  England 
for  the  trial  of  a  quarter-master  of  dra- 
goous,  who  was  found  guilty  and  broke 
upon  this  specific  charge. 

We  iGHTsi  in  military  matters,  are 
those  in  general  use,  except  in  artil¬ 
lery,  where  hundreds  are  made  use  of, 
each  of  1121b.  quarters,  each  of  281b 
and  pounds,  each  16  ounces. 

The  1001b.  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  are  equal  to 
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91  8  of  Amsterdam,  &c. 

96  8  —  Antwerp  or  Brabant; 

88  0  —  Roueiij  the  viscounty  weight; 

106  0  —  Lyons,  the  city  weight; 

91  8  —  Paris; 

90  9  — Rochelle; 

107  11  —  Toulouse  and  Up.  Languedoc 
113  0  —  Marseilles  or  Provence; 

SI  7  —  Geneva; 

93  o  —  Hamburgh; 

89  7  —  Franckfort,  &c. ; 

137  4  —  Genoa; 

132  11  —  Leghorn; 

153  11  — Milan; 

152  0  —  Venice; 

154  10  —  Naples ; 

97  0  —  Seville,  Cadiz,  &c.; 

104  13  —  Portugal; 

112  8  —  Spain; 

96  5  —  Liege ; 

112  —  Russia; 

107  -r^j-  —  Sweden  ; 

89  \  —  Denmark. 

Weight,  impression,  pressure,  bur¬ 
then,  overwhelming  power.  The  great 
advantage  which  heavy  cavalry  has  over 
the  light  horse,  and  particularly  over 
infantry  troops,  consists  wholly  in  its 
pressure  and  overwhelming  power.  The 
British  are  superior  to  all  others,- be¬ 
cause,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  sub¬ 
stance  or  carcass,  their  horses  unite  spi¬ 
rit  and  intrepidity,  to  a  natural  eager¬ 
ness  of  pushing  forward  ;  and  what  the 
light  dragoons  want  in  weight,  they  ge-~ 
nerally  make  up  in  velocity;  so  that  the 
British  cavalry  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  best  in  the  world  for  a  charge. 
The  same  may  he  said  of  the  infantry. 
The  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  are  na- 
urally  robust,  broad-set,  and  strong- 
liinbed;  they  are  likewise  bold;  and  al¬ 
though  the  Germans  may  be  equally 
able-bodied  in  appearance,  neither  they, 
nor  even  the  Swiss,  possess  that  elastic 
impulse  and  activity  bv  which  British 
troops,  when  well  officered  and  ably 
commanded,  make  use  of  the  bayonet 
with  irresistible  effect. 

WELL,  in  the  military  art,  a  depth 
which  the  miner  sinks  under  ground, 
with  branches  or  galleries  running  out 
from  it;  either  to  prepare  a  mine,  or  to 
discover  and  disappoint  the  enemy’s 
mine.  See  Shaft. 

Well,  in  building,  is  a  hole  left  in 
the  floor  for  the  stairs  to  come  through. 

Wecl,  a  narrow  opening  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  form. 
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Well,  made  by  digging  in  the  earth. 
In  digging  for  a  well,  you  must  work  in 
a  place  remote  from  houses  of  office, 
stables,  dung-hills,  and  other  spots, 
which,  by  their  stench,  may  impart  a 
very  disagreeable  taste  to  the  water. 

To  WET,  in  a  sense  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship  aud  hilarity,  and  of  course  in  a 
military  one,  to  take  a  cheerful  glass, 
or,  speaking  popularly,  to  moisten  one’s 
clay. 

To  Wet  a  Commission.  It  has  always 
been  customary  in  the  British  army, (the 
artillery,  life  and  foot  guards  except¬ 
ed,)  for  every  officer,  when  he  obtains  a 
commission,  gets  promoted,  or  exchang¬ 
ed,  to  afford  some  mark  and  acknow¬ 
ledgment  to  the  corps  he  joins.  Among 
the  regulars,  a  pecuniary  consideration 
is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  mess- 
plate,  (where  a  service  of  plate  is  allow¬ 
ed)  according  to  the  rank  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual;  where  it  is  not,  that  acknowledg¬ 
ment  is  given  in  wine.  To  the  best  of 
our  recollection,  it  is  a  rule  in  a  well 
conducted  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons, 
for  a  lieutenant-colonel,  on  his  joining, 
to  pay  live  dozen  of  port;  the  major 4; 
captain  3;  lieutenant  2;  cornet  ditto; 
and  the  adjutant  and  surgeon,  for  each 
commission,  like  a  cornet.  Whenever 
the  commission  or  promotion  is  obtain¬ 
ed  without  purchase,  the  individual  pays 
one  bottle  more  according  to  his  rank. 
In  a  regiment  of  foot,  equally  remark¬ 
able  for  its  interior  economy,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  regulation  is  observed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  wetting  commissions. 

A  second  lieutenant  pays  rive  guineas 
towards  the  mess-plate,  a  first  lieute¬ 
nant  seven,  a  captain  ten,  a  major  fif¬ 
teen,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  twenty- 
five.  Each  pays  more  or  less  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  regimental  advantages  which 
he  obtains;  all  giving  something  more 
when  they  get  their  commissions,  are 
promoted,  or  exchanged,  without  pur¬ 
chase  or  difference.  There  is  also  a 
trrand  day  whenever  these  casualties  take 
place;  on  which  occasion,  the  usual  al¬ 
lowance  of  wine  is  exceeded. 

WERE,  the  preterite  of  I  am. 

As  you  Were,  a  word  of  command 
in  the  British  service  which  corresponds 
with  the  French  remettez  vous.  It  sig¬ 
nifies  to  return  to  the  same  position 
from  which  you  had  faced  or  wheeled, 
&c.  and  is  generally  used  when  any  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  firelock  or  movement  of  the 
body  has  been  done  improperly. 
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WF.RST,  a  Russian  measure  in  tra¬ 
velling.  The  Werst  contains  seven  hun- 

O  . 

dred  and  fifty  geometrical  paces. 

WESTMINSTER  and  Southwark. 
It  is  expressed  in  the  Articles  of  War, 
that  no  commissary  shall  muster  any 
regiment,  troop,  or  company  within  the 
city  of  Westminster,  and  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  liberties  thereof,  but 
in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  justices 
of  the  peace,  not  being  officers  of  the 
army,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds, 
and  of  being  discharged  from  his  office; 
unless  such  justices,  upon  forty-eight 
hours  notice  being  given  to  six  of  his 
Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace,  residing 
within  the  city  and  liberties  aforesaid 
respectively,  shall  neglect  to  attend 
such  muster;  and  in  case  of  such  ne¬ 
glect,  such  commissary  may  proceed  to 
muster  such  regiment,  troop,  or  com¬ 
pany  ;  provided  that  oath  be  made  be¬ 
fore  any  of  his  Majesty’s  justices  ot  the 
peace,  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
such  muster  taken,  that  such  notice 
was  given  to  six  justices  of  the  peace; 
which  justices  so  attending  are  em¬ 
powered  to  sign  the  said  muster-rolls, 
and  to  take  cognizance  of  such  muster, 
and  to  examine  the  truth  thereof  before 
they  sign. 

WHARFINGER  at  the  Touer,  the 
person  who  has  the  care  of  the  wharf  at 
the  Tower. 

WHEEL,  in  artillery,  a  circular  body 
which  turns  rouud  on  its  axis.  The 
strength  of  these  wheels  is  always,  or 
should  be,  proportional  to  the  weight 
they  carry  :  the  diameters  of  the  wheels 
of  heavy  are  gun-carriages  85  inches, 
and  those  for  light  field-pieces  52  only. 

Cylindrical  Wheels.  In  the  first 
report  from  the  committee  on  the  high¬ 
ways  of  the  kingdom,  ordered  to  be 
printed,  May  11,  1808,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  with  regard  to  the  su¬ 
periority  of  these  wheels. 

The  experiments  tried  at  Butterby, 
are  of  peculiar  importance,  and  the  re¬ 
sult,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  can¬ 
not  be  placed  in  a  stronger  light,  than  in 
the  following  words  made  use  of  by  Mr. 
Jessop: — I  may  venture  to  assert,  that, 
by  the  exclusiv  e  adoption  of  cylindrical 
broad  wheels  and  flat  roads,  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  one  horse  in  four,  of  75 
per  cent,  in  repairs  of  roads,  50  per  cent, 
in  the  wear  of  tire;  and  that  the  wheels 
with  spokes  alternately  inclined,  would 
be  equally  strong  with  conical  ones,  and 
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wear  twice  as  long,  as  wheels  do  now 
on  the  present  roads. 

On  the  subject  of  cylindrical  wheels, 
it  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  they 
ought  to  be  a  complete  cylinder,  ora 
little  rounded  at  the  edge,  which,  it  is 
said,  would  promote  facility  in  turning, 
and  prevent  the  cutting  ot  the  roads. 
But  any  deviation,  however  inconsi¬ 
derable,  is  so  apt  to  justify  greater  eva¬ 
sions,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  of 
opinion,  it  would  he  more  expedient  to 
inforce  a  shape  strictly  cylindrical. 

To  Wheel,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
move  forward  or  backward  in  a  circu¬ 
lar  manner,  round  some  given  point. 
See  Pivot.  It  is  observed,  s.  8,  p.  19, 
of  the  Cavalry  Regulations,  that  wheel¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  most  essential  and  im¬ 
portant  operations  of  the  squadron,  ne- 
cessarv  in  many  changes  of  position,  and 
in  the  formation  of  column  and  of  the 
line. 

Wheel  of  the  squadron.  When  the 
entire  squadron  is  to  wheel,  a  caution 
is  given  to  that  purport,  and  to  which 
hand.  At  the  word  March,  the  front 
rank  of  the  squadron  remains  dressed 
to  the  center,  the  leader  fixes  his  eye 
and  makes  his  circle  on  the  standing 
flank  the  standard  follows  him 

exactly,  and  the  squadron  wheels  with 
the  same  uniform  front,  at  such  a  pace 
as  is  requisite  to  keep  every  where 
dressed  with  the  standard.  The  rear 
rank  and  the  serrefiles  look  to  the 
wheeling  flank,  and  incline,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  wheel,  so  as  always  to 
cover  their  front  leaders. 

The  standard  must  take  care  never 
to  oblige  the  wheeling  man  to  exceed  a 
moderate  gallop,  otherwise  the  rear 
rank,  which  has  still  more  ground  to  go 
over,  cannot  keep  up;  the  squadn  n 
will  wheel  loose  and  in  disorder,  and  be 
longer  in  dressing  than  if  it  had  come 
about  at  a  slower  pace,  but  close  and 
connected. 

The  flanks  must  always  conform  to 
the  center,  in  case  the  leader  does  not 
take  his  ground  exactly  as  he  ought. 
At  any  rate,  the  standard  is  the  guide 
for  the  pace,  and  the  point  from  which 
the  distance  of  files  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  leader  must  take  care  to  time 
his  words,  halt  !  dress.'  the  instant  be¬ 
fore  the  wheel  is  completed,  otherwise 
an  over  wheel,  or  reining  back,  will  be 
the  consequence.  The  whole  halt  and 
dress  by  the  center. 


The  squadron  breaks  into  column  of 
any  of  the  divisions  in  which  it  is  told 
off,  by  each  of  those  divisions  wheeling 
up  the  quarter  circle.  If  the  body  is  in 
motion  (as  in  column)  the  wheels  of  the 
divisions  all  begin  at  the  word  wheel  ! 
If  baited,  they  are  begun  at  the  word 
mar  zft  ! 

In  all  division  wheelings,  the  whole 
look  to  the  wheeling  hand.  In  all 
wheelings,  the  rear  rank  must  rein  back 
at  the  standing  flank,  and  incline  to¬ 
wards  the  wheeling  hand,  in  order  to 
cover. 

At  the  words  halt !  dress !  given 
when  the  wheel  is  completed,  the  whole 
turn  eyes  and  dress  to  the  standing 
flank,  and  remain  so  till  a  new  direction 
is  given,  which  will  be, 


Eyes 


t  Right 

|  Left  \wh 


N  to  the  pivot  flank, 
t  when  necessary. 

Wheelings  of  the  squadron,  or  its 
parts,  from  the  halt,  are  made  on  the 
flanks,  except  those  of  ranks  by  threes, 
liich  are  made  on  the  middle  man  ot 
each. 

Wheel  of  divisions  into  squadron. 
WThen  the  squadron  is  to  be  formed  by 
the  wheeling  up  of  its  divisions,  there 
must  not  he  any  intervals,  and  the  rear 
ranks  must  rein  back,  and  incline  so  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  front  ranks  coming 
up  together. 

In  division  wheelings,  the  whole  keep 
closed  lightly  towards  the  hand  they 
wheel  to,  and  must  avoid  pressing  the 
pivot  man  off  his  ground-  The  outward 
man  looks  to  his  rank,  he  of  course  re¬ 
gulates  the  pace  at  which  the  wheel  is 
made;  he  must  not  press  in  on  his  rank, 
nor  turn  his  horse’s  head  towards  the 
standing  flank;  all  the  horses’  heads 
must  be  kept  rather  outwards  (for  to 
attempt  to  bend  them  inwards,  would 
certainly  occasion  a  crowding  on  the 
standing  flank)  and  the  croupes  lightly 
closed  inwards  with  the  leg.  The  pivot 
man  of  the  wheel  turns  his  horse  on  his 
fore  feet,  keeps  his  ground,  and  comes 
gradually  round  with  his  rank. 

Wheels  of  divisions  made  on  a  halted, 
or  on  a  moveable  pivot.  Wheels  of  di¬ 
visions  of  the  squadron  or  line,  are  made 


on  a  h  alted,  or  on  a  moveable  pivot. 
When  on  a  halted  pivot,  they  are  made 
from  line  into  column,  or  from  column 
into  line;  and  also  generally  by  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  manoeuvre  or  march,  when 
moving  on  a  considerable  front,  and 
when  the  wheel  by  which  its  direction  is 
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to  be  changed,  approaches  to,  or  exceeds 
the  quarter  circle.  When  on  a  more- 
able  pivot,  they  are  generally  used  and 
ordered  when  the  front  of  the  column 
is  small,  and  its  path  winding  and 
changeable. 

Wheneverthe  wheel,  made  on  a  bolted 
pivot,  is  less  than  the  quarter  circle,  the 
pause  after  the  wheel  will  be  consider¬ 
able;  should  the  wheel  be  greater  than 
thequartercircle,  it  must  be  accelerated, 
otherwise  more  than  one  division  will  be 
arrived,  and  arrested  at  the  wheeling 
point. 

Wheel  on  a  moveable  pivot.  When 
wheels  or  changes  of  direction  of  bodies 
in  column,  are  made  on  a  moveable 
imvot,  both  flanks  are  kept  in  motion; 
the  pivot  one  always  describing  part  of 
a  circle,  and  the  reverse  flank,  and  in¬ 
termediate  men  of  the  division,  by  a 
compound  of  inclining  and  wheeling, 
conforming  to  the  pivot  movement. 

Wheel  made  to  the  pivot  hand,  and 
moveable.  When  the  change  is  made 
to  the  pivot  hand,  (the  whole  being  in 
motion)  the  leader  of  the  head  division, 
when  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  from  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  old  and  new  direction,  will  give  the 
word,  right  or  left  shoulder  foncard, 
which  is  a  caution  for  each  man  to  give 
a  small  turn  of  his  horse  towards  the 
pivot  hand,  and  the  leader  himself  care¬ 
fully  preserving  the  rate  of  march, 
without  the  least  alteration  of  pace,  will, 
in  his  own  person,  begin  to  circle  be¬ 
fore  the  line,  from  the  old,  so  as  to 
enter  the  new  direction  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  from  the  point  of  intersection, 
which  he  in  this  case  leaves  at  some 
small  distauce  within  his  pivot  hand. 
When  this  is  effected  (the  rest  of  his  di¬ 
vision  having,  during  the  transition,  aid 
on  the  principle  of  gradual  dressing, 
conformed  to  the  direction  he  is  giving 
them)  he  will  give  the  word  Forward! 
for  the  division  to  pursue  the  right  line. 
The  leader  of  the  second,  and  of  every 
other  division,  when  he  arrives  on  the 
ground  on  which  the  first  began  to  wheel, 
will  in  the  same  manner  follow'  his  exact 
tract,  always  preserving  his  proper  dis¬ 
tance  from  him. 

Wheel  made  to  the  reverse  flank. 
When  the  change  is  made  to  the  p.e- 
verse  hand,  the  pivot  leader  having 
arrived,  as  before,  at  the  spot  where  he 
gives  his  word  right  (or  left )  shoulder 
forward  !  for  each  man  to  give  a  small 
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turn  of  his  horse’s  heud  prom  the  pivot 
hand,  will  begin,  in  his  own  person,  to 
circle  behind  the  line  from  the  old,  so 
as  to  enter  the  new  direction  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  from  the  point  of  inter¬ 
section,  which,  in  this  case,  he  leaves 
at  some  small  distance  without  his 
pivot  hand.  The  rest  of  his  division, 
by  giving  way,  having  gradually  con¬ 
formed  to  his  movement,  he  will  at  the 
proper  instant  order  Forward  !  and  re¬ 
sume  a  straight  line. 

During  the  change  to  either  hand,  the 
whole  continue  looking  to  the  pivot 
flank,  which  never  alters  the  rate  of  the 
then  march;  but  the  reverse  flank  is  in 
the  one  case  obliged  to  slacken,  and  in 
the  other,  to  quicken  its  movement. 

In  this  manner,  without  the  con¬ 
straint  of  formal  wheels,  a  column, 
when  not  confined  on  its  flanks,  may 
be  conducted  in  all  kinds  of  winding 
and  changeable  directions;  for  if  the 
changes  be  made  gradual,  and  circling, 
and  the  pivot  leaders  pursue  their  pro¬ 
per  path  at  the  same  uniform  equal 
pace,  the  true  distances  of  divisions 
will  be  preserved;  which  is  the  great 
regulating  object  on  this  occasion,  and 
to  which  every  other  consideration  must 
give  way. 

The  wheelings  of  cavalry  being  more 
difficult  than  those  of  infantry,  we  have, 
on  that  account,  given  these  copious 
extracts  from  the  regulations  printed  by 
authority;  referring,  at  the  same  time, 
to  what  has  been  laid  down  respecting 
the  wheelings  of  corps  on  foot  in  pages 
38,  S9,  &c.  of  the  Infantry  Regulations. 
The  P'rench  do  not  make  use  of  any 
word  that  immediately  corresponds 
with  Wheel,  as  a  term  of  command. 
They  say  briefly,  by  platoons,  &c.  To 
the  right  or  left  into  line,  march.  Far 
pelotons,  a  droite  ou  d  gauche  en  ba- 
taille,  marclie.  The  act  of  wheeling  in 
general  is  expressed  by  Conversion,  as 
Demi  quart  dc  conversion,  half-quarter 
wheel. 

WHEELINGS,  different  motions 
made  by  horse  and  foot,  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  or  the  right  and  left  about, 
iScc.  forward  or  backward. 

General  rules  for  Wheeling.  The 
circle  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts: 
thence,  wheeling  to  the  right  or  left,  is 
only  a  quarter  of  the  circle;  wheeling 
to  the  right  or  left  about,  is  one  half 
of  the  circle. 

When  you  wheel  to  the  left,  you  are 
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to  close  to  the  left,  and  look  to  the 
right  as  above  directed.  This  rule  will 
serve  for  all  wheeling  by  ranks;  as 
when  a  battalion  is  inarching  by  subdi- 
sions  with  their  ranks  open,  then  each 
rank  wheels  distinctly  by  itself,  when  it 
comes  to  the  ground  on  which  the 
ranks,  before  it,  wheeled ;  but  not  before. 

In  wheeling,  the  men  are  to  take  par¬ 
ticular  care,  neither  to  open  nor  close 
their  ranks,  and  to  carry  their  arms  well. 

When  you  wheel  to  the  right,  you  are 
to  close  to  the  right  so  near  as  to  touch 
your  right-hand  man,  but  without  press¬ 
ing  him ;  and  to  look  to  the  left,  in  order 
to  bring  the  rank  about  even. 

In  wheeling,  the  motion  of  each  man 
is  quicker  or  slower,  according  to  the 
distance  he  is  from  the  right  or  the  left : 
thus,  when  you  wheel  to  the  right,  each 
man  moves  quicker  than  his  right-hand 
man;  and,  wheeling  to  the  left,  each 
man  moves  quicker  than  his  left-hand 
man ;  the  circle  that  every  man  wheels 
being  larger,  according  to  the  distance 
he  is  from  the  hand  he  wheels  to;  as 
may  be  seen  by  describing  several  cir¬ 
cles  within  one  another,  at  two  feet 
distance  from  each,  which  is  nearly  the 
space  every  man  is  supposed  to  take  up. 

Oiw-Wheeling,  the  act  of  moving 
beyond  a  given  point  or  pivot,  so  as  to 
be  obliged  to  rfein  or  fall  back.  When 
this  happens,  the  leaders  of  squadrons  or 
divisions  are  generally  in  fault. 

WHEEL-carriages,  in  artillery,  &c. 
The  whole  doctrine  thereof,  as  it  stands 
on  a  mathematical  theory,  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  following  particulars,  viz. 

1.  WHEEL-carriages  meet  with  less 
resistance  than  any  other  kind  of  car¬ 
riage. 

2.  The  larger  the  wheels,  the  easier  is 
the  draught  of  the  carriage. 

3.  A  carriage,  upon  four  wheels  of 
equal  size,  is  drawn  with  less  force  than 
with  two  of  those  wheels,  and  two  of  a 
lesser  size. 

4.  If’the  load  be  all  on  the  axle  of  the 
larger  wheels,  it  will  be  drawn  with  less 
force  than  if  laid  on  the  axis  of  the  lesser 
wheels;  contrary  to  the  common  notion 
of  loading  carriages  before. 

5.  Carriages  go  with  much  less  force 
on  friction  wheels,  than  in  the  common 
way. 

WHEELBARROW,  a  small  carriage 
of  burthen,  pushed  forward  by  the  hands 
on  one  wheel ;  a  certain  number  are  al¬ 
ways  attached  to  the  artillery. 
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WHEEZING  or  blowing,  in  horses, 
is  quite  different  from  pursiveness;  for 
this  wheezing  does  not  proceed  from  any 
defect  in  the  lungs,  but  from  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  passages  between  that 
hones  and  the  gristles  of  the  nose. 

WHINYARD,  a  sword,  so  called  by 
Butler  in  his  Hudibras.  A  sort  of  back¬ 
sword  or  scimitar. 

WHIPCORD,  a  tight-spun  cord,  with 
which  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  is  made. 

WHISKER,  a  superfluous  appendage 
of  natural  or  artificial  hair,  which  is  ex¬ 
hibited  upon  the  upper  lip  of  a  light  dra¬ 
goon  or  hussar,  to  distinguish  him  from 
every  other  soldier  in  the  British  army, 
which,  without  making  him  more  terrific 
abroad,  may  render  him  ridiculous  at 
home.  In  forming  soldiers  not  only  the 
natural  good  qualities  of  men  should  be 
consulted,  but  even  their  prejudices  he 
attended  to.  Nolumus  Germanari  !  This 
Anglo-Latin  compound  is,  perhaps,  as 
just  in  its  meaning  as  the  sentence:  No~ 
lumus  leges  Anglia  mutari;  and  ought 
to  be  equally  attended  to  by  wise  states¬ 
men. 

WHISKERED  regiment.  See  Whis¬ 
ker. 

WHITE  face  or  blaze,  is  a  white  mark 
upon  a  horse,  descending  from  the  fore¬ 
head  almost  to  the  nose. 

White  foot,  is  a  white  mark  that 
appears  in  the  feet  of  a  great  many 
horses,  both  before  and  behind,  from 
the  fetlock  to  the  coffin. 

Horses  thus  marked,  are  either  tram¬ 
melled,  cross-trammelled,  or  white  of 
all  four. 

Some  horsemen  place  an  unlucky  fa¬ 
tality  in  the  white  of  the  far  foot  be¬ 
hind. 

White  lead,  is  the  rust  of  lead,  or 
lead  dissolved  by  vinegar.  It  is  much 
used  by  painters. 

WHOLE,  all,  total,  containing  all. 

Take  care.  The  Whole,  a  cautionary 
word  which  was  formerly  used  in  the 
British  service,  and  is  sometimes,  hut 
improperly,  given  now.  The  term  At¬ 
tention  is  adopted  in  its  room. 

WHOOP,  a  shout;  aloud  noise  which 
soldiers  make  in  charging,  &e.  It  is  a 
natural,  though  a  barbarous  habit,  and 
has  been  preserved  in  civilised  armies 
from  a  prevailing  custom  among  savages, 
particularly  the  wild  Indians  of  America. 

WICKET,  a  small  door  in  the  gate  of 
a  fortified  place,  through  which  people 
go  in  and  out,  without  opening  the  great 
,  7  0 
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gate;  likewise  a  small  door  within  a 
gate,  or  a  hole  in  the  door,  through 
which  what  passes  without  may  be  seen. 

WIDERZOUROUK,  a  compound 
word  from  the  German,  which  signifies 
back  again.  The  French  pronounce 
it  vuiderzourouk.  It  means  a  move¬ 
ment  which  is  made  to  the  rear,  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  a  squadron  to  the  right 
about,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  batta¬ 
lion  is  faced  about.  Marshal  Puysegor 
remarks,  that  the  French  adopted  this 
movement  from  the  Germans,  in  the 
year  1670.  lie  is  of  opinion,  that  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  epoch,  squadrons  were 
faced  to  the  rear  by  means  of  a  double 
caracol,  describing  a  half-circle,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  whose  front  was  equal  to  half 
of  its  diameter;  on  which  account,  the 
general  order  of  battle  in  those  days 
had  considerable  intervals. 

WIDOW’S  pension.  See  Pension. 

WIG,  a  Saxon  termination  of  the 
names  of  men,  signifying  war. 

Big-Wics,  an  expression  of  contempt 
which  is  sometimes  used  with  respect  to 
the  great  men  of  an  University,  or  the 
Stiff  and  unbending  leaders  of  an  army, 
who  would  sacrifice  everything  rather 
than  surrender  established  rules,  how¬ 
ever  absurd  and  useless. 

WIGWAM,  a  hut  used  in  America. 

WILBE,  Ind.  guardian,  protector. 

WILDFIRE,  a  composition  of  fire¬ 
work,  so  called  from  its  ready  ignition 
and  rapid  combustion. 

WINCH,  the  handle,  or  lever,  by 
which  a  jack,  windlass,  &c.  is  turned. 

WIND.  A  horse  that  carries  in  the 
wind,  is  one  that  tosses  his  nose  as  high 
as  his  ears,  and  does  not  carry  hand¬ 
somely. 

The  difference  betw  een  carrying  in  the 
wind,  and  beating  upon  the  hand,  is. 
that  a  horse  which  beats  upon  the  hand, 
shakes  his  head,  and  resists  the  bridle; 
but  that  which  carries  in  the  wind,  puts 
up  his  head  without  shaking,  and  some¬ 
times  bears  upon  the  hand. 

The  opposite  to  carrying  in  the  wind, 
is  arming  and  carrying  low;  and  even 
between  these  two  the;e  is  a  difference 
in  wind. 

W  sun-beam,  also  called  collar-beam  ; 
a  beam  framed  cross  betwixt  two  prin¬ 
cipal  rafters. 

Wind -broken.  This  is  a  malady  that 
hapnens  to  a  horse,  when  he  is  suffered 
to  s', md  too  long  in  the  stable  without 
exercise,  by  which  means  gross  and  thick 
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humours  are  drawn  into  his  body  in  such' 
abundance,  that,  adhering  to  the  hollow 
parts  of  his  lungs,  they  stop  up  his  wind¬ 
pipe,  so  that  the  wind  cannot  play  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards:  hut  sometimes  it 
happens  to  a  horse  that  is  run  off  his 
wind,  when  he  is  fat  and  foul. 

This  is  to  be  known  by  his  heaving, 
and  drawing  up  his  flanks  together,  and 
blowing  wide  with  his  nostrils. 

Wind  -gall,  in  a  horse,  is  a  soft  swel¬ 
ling,  occasioned  by  over-working,  just 
by  the  horse’s  fetlock,  and  about  as  big 
as  half  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  at  first  full 
of  water. 

A  wind-gall  upon  the  sinew,  that  grows 
hard,  makes  a  horse  halt,  and  in  the  end 
makes  him  lame. 

Long-jointed  horses  are  apt  to  be 
wind-galled,  though  they  work  never  so 
little. 

The  wind-galls,  called  sinewy,  com¬ 
monly  happen  in  the  hinder  legs,  and 
nothing  but  fire  can  cure  them;  and 
even  that  sometimes  fails. 

WiND-gtm.  See  Air-gun. 

Wind -mill,  a  machine  which  receives 
its  motion  from  the  impulse  of  the  wind. 

WINDAGE  of  a  gun,  mortar,  or 
howitzer.  The  difference  between  the 
diameter  of  the  bore,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  shot  or  shell.  In  England  the 
diameter  of  the  shot  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  20  equal  parts,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  into  21  of  those 
parts.  The  French  divide  the  shot  in¬ 
to  26,  and  the  bore  into  27.  The  Prus¬ 
sians  divide  the  shot  into  24,  and  the 
bore  into  25.  The  Dutch  nearly  the 
same  as  the  English.  The  general  wind¬ 
age  of  shells  in  England  is  -J  of  an 
inch,  let  them  be  large  or  small,  which 
is  contrary  to  all  reason.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  less  windage  a  shot  or  shell  has, 
the  farther  and  truer  it  wiil  go;  and 
having  less  room  to  bounce  from  side 
to  side,  the  gun  will  not  be  spoiled  so 
soon.  ■ 

It  is  true,  that  some  artillery  officers 
say,  that  the  windage  of  a  gun  should 
be  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  ladle; 
because,  when  it  has  been  loaded  for  a 
while,  the  shot  will  not  come  out,  with¬ 
out  being  loosened  thereby,  in  order 
to  unload  it;  and  when  this  cannot  be 
done,  it  must  be  fired  away,  and  so 
lost:  but  in  our  humble  opinion,  the 
most  advantageous  windage  should  be 
in  dividing  the  shot  into  24  equal  parts, 
and  the  bore  into  25,  on  account  of  th« 
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eonvenient  scale  it  affords,  not  only  to 
construct  guns  thereby,  but  also  their 
carriages.  Hence,  agreeably  to  this 
plan,  the  windage  of  a  9-pounder  will 
be  166  of  an  inch,  consequently  a  suf¬ 
ficient  thickness  for  a  ladle;  and  those 
of  a  higher  calibre  become  still  thicker 
in  proportion :  but  suppose  this  thick¬ 
ness  is  not  enough,  the  loss  of  a  shot 
is  a  mere  trifle,  in  respect  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  gained  thereby. 

WINDLASS,  ( z-indas,  Fr.)  a  roller 
of  wood,  square  at  each  end,  through 
which  are  either  cross  holes  for  hand¬ 
spikes,  or  staves  across  to  turn  it  round  : 
by  this  means  it  draws  a  cord,  one  end 
of  which  is  fastened  to  some  weight 
which  it  raises  up.  They  are  used  in 
gins,  and  about  Dutch  mortars,  to  help 
to  elevate  them.  The  French  say,  vin- 
das  ou  cabestan  horizontal,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  a  sea  term. 

WINDOWS,  are  apertures  or  open 
places  in  the  front  or  side  of  a  house, 
to  admit  air  and  light. 

There  are  various  kinds  and  forms  of 
windows,  wire-windows,  horn-windows, 
&c.  arched  windows,  circular  windows, 
elliptical  windows,  square  and  flat  win¬ 
dows,  round  windows,  oval  window’s, 
Gothic  windows,  regular  windows,  rus¬ 
tic  windows^nd  sky-lights;  also  tran¬ 
som  windows,  and  luthern  windows. 

WINDSAILS,  large  pieces  of  can¬ 
vass,  which  are  used  in  ships  at  sea  for 
the  purposes  of  ventilation,  &c.  It  is 
very  judiciously  observed,  in  page  101 
of  the  Regulations  and  Orders,  that 
during  voyages  in  hot  climates,  the  most 
beneficial  effects  are  derived  from  the 
use  of  windsails.  The  master  of  the 
transport  should  be  desired  to  have  them 
made  immediately  as  troops  are  em¬ 
barked,  if  not  already  provided,  and 
they  should  be  constantly  hung  up. 
These  sails  throw  a  stream  of  cold  air 
between  decks.  It  is  not  an  unusual 
practice  among  the  men,  at  least  among 
the  unexperienced  soldiers,  to  tie  up  the 
bottom  of  them,  by  which  this  salutary 
purpose  is  defeated.  The  serjeant  of 
the  watch  must  be  responsible,  that  this 
irregularity  is  never  committed. 

To  WINDWARD,  towards  the  wind ; 
as  St.  Domingo  is  to  the  windward  of 
Jamaica. 

WINE-Aoases,  certain  places  of  resort 
in  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  from  which 
the  governor  has  been  accustomed  to 
derive  a  pecuniary  profit;  and  which 
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have  uniformly  contributed  to  the  d;s-* 
graceful  licentiousness,  disorder  and  in¬ 
toxication  which  have  prevailed  in  that 
garrison;  particularly  in  1302, until  they 
were  abolished  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  then  governor. 

To  WING,  a  term  used  in  duelling, 
signifying  to  shoot  another  in,  or  about, 
the  shoulder. 

WINGS  of  an  army,  when  drawn  up 
in  battle,  are  the  right  and  left  hand  divi¬ 
sions;  when  a  battalion  is  drawn  up,  the 
divisions  on  the  right  and  left  are  called 
the  wings.  The  word  wing  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  large  sides  of  horn- 
works,  crown-works,  tenailles,  and  other 
out-works,  &c. 

To  WINNY,  to  make  a  noise  like  a- 
horse. 

WINTER-ywarters.  See  Quarters. 

To  WITHDRAW,  to  call  hack;  to 
make  to  retire;  as,  the  first  condition 
was,  that  each  party  should  withdraw 
its  troops  from  the  frontiers. 

WITHE,  a  willow  twig.  Withes  are 
used  by  thatchers  to  bind  their  thatch¬ 
ing  rods  to  the  rafters. 

WITHER-oaud,  a  piece  of  iron  laid 
under  a  saddle,  about  three  inches  above 
the  withers  of  the  horse,  to  keep  tight 
the  two  pieces  of  wood  that  form  the 
bow. 

WiTHER-art/Kg,  a  horse  is  said  to  be 
wither-wrung  when  he  has  got  a  hurt  in 
the  withers;  which  hurt  is  very  difficult 
to  cure. 

WITHERS  of  a  horse ,  the  shonlder- 
blades  at  the  setting  on  of  the  neck. 
They  begin  where  the  mane  ends. 

These  parts  should  he  well  raised  and 
pretty  strong,  because  they  indicate 
strength  and  goodness.  They  keep  the 
saddle  from  coming  forward  upon  the 
horse’s  shoulders  and  neck,  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  immediately  galls  and  spoils 
him,  and  a  hurt  in  that  place  is  most 
difficult  to  cure.  The  withers  should  be 
lean,  and  not  too  fleshy ;  for  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  they  will  be  more  liable  to  be 
galled. 

Withers  of  the  bow  of  a  saddle,  the 
arch  which  rises  two  or  three  fingers 
over  the  horse’s  withers. 

WITNESSES,  in  fortification.  Sea 
Temoins. 

Witnesses,  in  a  military  judicial 
sense,  persons  summoned  by  the  judge- 
advocate,  or  any  of  his  deputies,  to  at¬ 
tend  at  a  general  court-martial,  there  id 
speak  to  facts  w  hich  they  know  of'thei? 
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own  knowledge,  and  to  which  they  can 
bona  fide  swear,  from  having  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  transaction,  &c.  See  Tytler 
on  Courts- Martial. 

According  to  the  articles  of  war,  (see 
Art.  xii.)  witnesses  attending  courts- 
martial  are  to  be  privileged  from  ar¬ 
rests,  and,  not  attending,  are  liable  to  be 
attached.  Their  evidence  is  now  taken 
upon  oath. 

WOHKEELE,  Ind.  an  ambassador. 

WOLF -holes,  in  the  defence  of  places, 
are  round  holes,  generally  about  2  or  3 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  1  at  bottom, 
and  deep,  dug  in  the  front  of  any 
work.  Sometimes  a  sharp-pointed  stake 
or  two  are  fixed  at  the  bottom,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  very  thin  planks,  and  green 
sods ;  consequently  the  enemy,  on  ad¬ 
vancing,  fall  in,  and  are  put  into  con¬ 
fusion. 

WOMEN  of  the  town,  common  pros¬ 
titutes;  such  as  infest  the  streets  of 
every  capital  and  large  town,  particu¬ 
larly  the  sea-ports  of  Great  Britain. 
Upon  the  continent,  especially  in  France, 
Prussia,  and  Holland,  these  dangerous 
animals  are  always  under  the  strictest 
regulations,  and  subject  to  summary  vi¬ 
sitation,  by  order  of  the  police.  They 
also  pay  a  tax,  by  way  of  licence. 

WOOD.  See  Timber. 

Alder- Wood,  made  into  charcoal,  is 
reckoned  the  best  for  gunpowder. 

Teak- Wood,  a  wood  growing  in  India, 
■with  which  ships  are  built;  remarkable 
for  its  solidity  of  texture,  and  nnpervi- 
ousness  to  worms. 

WOODEN-6oftows,  in  laboratory 
■works,  are  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood, 
of  different  lengths  and  diameters, 
agreeable  to  the  size  of  the  gun.  They 
are  hollowed  at  one  end  to  receive  the 
shot,  and  the  flannel  cartridge  is  fastened 
to  the  other  end;  the  whole  forming 
one  cartridge,  which  is  put  into  the 
piece  at  one  motion. 

WOOLrpac/ts,  bags  of  wool.  They 
are  frequently  ranged  in  form  of  a 
breast-work,  because  they  resist  can¬ 
non-shot.  See  Siege. 

WORD,  a  single  part  of  speech,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  or  more  syllables,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  ideas.  In  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense,  it  signifies  signal,  token,  or¬ 
der;  as,  watch-word,  ike. 

The  Word,  {  is  a  peculiar  word 

TFiafcA'WoRD,  j  that  serves  for  a 
token  and  mark  of  distinction,  given 
out  in  the  orders  of  the  day,  in  time  of 
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peace;  but  in  war  every  evening  in  the 
field,  by  the  general  who  commands,  and 
in  garrison  by  the  governor,  or  other 
officer  commanding  in  chief,  to  prevent 
surprise,  and  hinder  an  enemy,  or  any 
treacherous  person,  from  passing  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards.  This  watch-word 
is  generally  called  the  parole,  and  to  which 
is  added  the  countersign.  The  first  is 
known  to  all  officers  and  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  the  latter  only  to  the 
centinels.  The  officers  that  go  the 
rounds,  or  patroles,  exchange  the  word 
with  the  officers  on  duty;  nor  must  the 
centinels  let  any  one  pass  who  has  not 
got  the  countersign. 

Words  of  command,  ( mots  de  com - 
mandement,  Fr.)  certain  terms,  which 
have  been  adopted  for  the  exercise  and 
movement  of  military  bodies,  according 
to  the  nature  of  each  particular  service. 
Words  of  command  are  classed  under 
two  principal  heads,  and  consist  of  those 
which  are  given  by  the  chief  or  com¬ 
mander  of  a  brigade,  battalion,  or  divi¬ 
sion,  and  of  those  w-hich  are  uttered  by 
the  subordinate  leaders  of  troops,  or 
companies,  &c.  As  the  principal,  in¬ 
deed,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  only 
object  of  exercise,  is  to  accustom  troops 
to  the  various  vicissitudes  of  real  action, 
it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  business 
of  mere  parade  could  so  far  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  as  to  make  every  word  of 
command,  and  every  relative  situation 
of  a  commanding  officer,  subservient  to 
that  indispensable  end.  It  is  truly  ridi¬ 
culous  to  see  troops  harassed  and  fa¬ 
tigued  on  a  peaceable  parade,  or  in  a 
peaceable  field-day,  bv  front  commands, 
when  every  man,  who  has  been  in  action, 
must  know,  that  the  word  of  command, 
especially  for  firing  on  an  enemv,  inva¬ 
riably  comes  from  the  rear  of  each  bat¬ 
talion.  When  an  officer  gives  the  word 
of  command  from  the  front,  it  ought  to 
be  recollected,  that  two  senses  are  em¬ 
ployed,  viz.  sight  and  hearing;  and  when 
soldiers  come  into  real  action  they  can 
only  be  guided  by  the  latter. 

Cautionary  Words,  ( commandemens 
d'avertissement,  Fr.)  certain  leading  in¬ 
structions  which  are  given  to  designate 
anv  particular  manoeuvre.  The  cau¬ 
tionary  words  precede  the  words  of 
command,  and  are  issued  by  the  chiefs 
of  corps. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  inserted, 
under  this  head,  all  the  different  words 
of  command  that  are  directed  to  be 
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given  in  infantry  manoeuvre?,  and  to 
have  added  the  mots  de  commandement, 
as  practised  in  the  French  service.  But 
as  most  of  those  used  in  the  British 
service  have  been  published  by  autho¬ 
rity,  we  judged  it  superfluous  to  en¬ 
cumber  a  work  of  this  description  with 
so  much  additional  matter. 

With  respect  to  the  French  words  of 
command,  of  which  we  have  the  arrange¬ 
ment  by  us,  we  have  declined  inserting 
them  in  the  present  volume;  first,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  have  considerably  in¬ 
creased  its  size,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
because  we  had  already  given  occasional 
explanations  of  them,  with  their  corre¬ 
sponding  terms  in  English.  The  reader 
is,  however,  referred  to  Colonel  Mac¬ 
donald’s  Translation  of  French  Tactics, 
&c.  for  further  particulars. 

To  WORK  «  horse,  to  exercise  him 
at  pace,  trot  or  gallop,  and  ride  him  at 
the  manege.  To  work  a  horse  upon 
volts,  or  head  and  haunches  in,  or  be¬ 
tween  two  heels,  is  to  passage  him,  or 
make  him  go  side-ways  upon  two  pa¬ 
rallel  lines. 

WORKMEN,  persons  that  attend 
the  ammunition,  boatsinen,  carpenters, 
smiths,  millers,  bakers,  wagoners,  mi¬ 
ners,  pioneers,  &c. 

When  soldiers  are  employed  upon  fa¬ 
tigue,  <)?■  working  parties,  the  drums 
,and  fifes,  &c.  should  invariably  play  to 
time  and  measure.  According  to  Mar¬ 
shal  Saxe,  they  should  be  relieved  at  the 
expiration  of  two  hours  and  a  half;  by 
which  means,  the  individuals  are  less 
harassed,  and  all  the  troops  share  alike. 
With  regard  to  accompanying  them  in 
their  labour  with  music,  the  policy  of  it 
is  warranted  by  antiquity.  The  Lacae- 
demonians,  with  a  detachment  of  only 
3000  men,  under  the  command  of  Ly- 
sander,  destroyed  the  famous  Pyroeus  of 
Athens  in  less  than  six  hours.  During 
the  whole  of  the  operation,  the  flutes 
were  playing  to  enliven  and  encourage 
the  troops.  This  custom  existed  in 
France,  to  a  late  period,  among  the  gal¬ 
ley-slaves  at  Marseilles,  who,  whilst  they 
were  employed  in  removing  enormous 
loads  of  rubbish,  &c.  were  constantly  ac¬ 
companied  by  musical  instruments  and 
drums.  Marshal  Saxe's  Reveries,  pages 
157  and  158. 

WORKS.  This  term  is  generally 
understood  to  comprehend  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  about  the  body  of  a  place  ;  as, 
by  outworks  are  meant  those  without 
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the  first  inclosure.  The  word  is  alsu 
used  to  signify  the  approaches  ot 
the  besiegers,  and  the  several  lines, 
trenches,  &c.  made  round  a  place,  an 
army,  or  the  like,  for  its  security. 

Croton  Works.  See  Crown -ITorJc. 

Horned  Works.  See  Horned- 
JVork. 

To  WORM  a  gun,  to  take  out  the 
charge  of  a  fire-arm  by  means  of  a 
worm. 

Worm  of  a  gun,  an  instrument  ver- 
miculated,  or  turned  round,  that  serves 
to  extract  any  thing  into  which  it  insi¬ 
nuates  itself  by  means  of  a  spiral  di¬ 
rection.  It  is  much  the  same  as  wad- 
hook;  with  this  difference,  that  the  one 
is  more  proper  for  small  arms,  and  the 
other  for  ordnance. 

Worm  -cholic,  a  distemper  in  horses, 
occasioned  by  broad,  thick,  and  short 
worms  or  truncheons,  like  little  beans, 
of  a  reddish  colour,  which  sometimes 
bring  violent  cholic  pains  upon  the 
animal:  they  knaw  the  guts,  and 
sometimes  eat  holes  through  the  maw, 
which  kills  the  horse.  The  voiding 
red  worms  with  the  excrements  is  a 
sign  of  this  distemper,  for  long  white 
ones  seldom  gripe  a  horse.  Other 
symptoms  also  occur,  such  as  biting 
his  flanks  or  his  belly,  or  tearing  his 
skin.  He  will  be  found  sweaty  all 
over,  frequently  striking  out  the  two 
hinder  legs  near  together. 

Worms,  in  horses,  are  produced 
from  raw  and  undigested  humours. 

Divine  WORSHIP.  In  section  1.  of 
the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War,  it  is  or¬ 
dained  that  all  officers  and  soldiers,  not 
having  just  impediment,  shall  diligent¬ 
ly  frequent  divine  service  and  sermon, 
in  the  places  appointed  for  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  regiment,  troop,  or  com¬ 
pany  to  which  they  belong. 

Commissioned  officers  who  wilfully 
absent  themselves,  or,  being  present, 
behave  indecently  or  irreverently,  are 
liable  to  be  brought  before  a  court- 
martial,  there  to  be  publicly  and  se¬ 
verely  reprimanded. 

Non  commissioned  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  are  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  twelve 
pence,  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  next 
pay  of  each  individual  so  offending, 
for  his  first  offence  ;  for  his  second,  he 
not  only  forfeits  twelve  pence,  but  he 
is  laid  in  irons  for  twelve  hours.  The 
monev  so  forfeited,  is  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  sick  soldiers  of  the  troop  or 
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company  to  which  the  offender  be¬ 
longs. 

to  WORST,  to  defeat;  to  over¬ 
throw. 

WORSTED,  defeated;  put  to  the 
rout. 

WORTHY,  a  man  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished,  more  especially  for  his  va¬ 
lour,  as  the  worthies  of  antiquity. 

Sea. Wo r  t  h  v ,  fit  to  go  to  sea.  This 
term  is  not  always  applicable  to  the 
transports  in  which  our  brave  troops 
are  frequently  stowed. 

Trust-W  o rthy,  fit  to  be  trusted, 
having  the  genuine  principles  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  honesty. 

To  WOUND,  to  make  or  cause  a 
wound. 

A  Wound,  the  breaking  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  parts  of  the  body. 

A  simple  Wound,  that  which  only- 
opens  the  flesh,  and  does  not  affect  the 
bones  or  sinews.  The  French  say, 
blcssure  exterieure. 

A  complicated  Wound,  (blessure 
eompliquee,  Fr  )  a  wound  which  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  bad  symptoms,  as 
fluxes  of  blood,  &c. 

A  dangerous  Wound,  (blessure  ou 
plaie  dangereuse,  Fr.)  a  wound  by 
which  the  nobler  parts  are  affected  ; 
as  when  an  artery  is  pricked,  &c. 

A  mortal  Wound,  (blessure  ou  plaie. 
mortelle,  Fr.)  a  wound  which  must  un¬ 
avoidably  end  in  dissolution. 

Fresh  Wound  in  a  horse.  As  soon 
as  a  horse  has  received  a  wound,  apply 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  it  will  prevent 
bad  consequences;  or  if  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  cannot  be  easily  procured,  let  the 
part  be  washed  with  warm  water  and 
brandy,  or  with  common  spirits  and 
warui  water. 

The  WOUNDED.  Under  this  term 
are  comprehended  all  the  individuals 
belonging  to  an  army,  who  may  have 
been  maimed  or  otherwise  hurt  in  bat¬ 
tle,  & c.  It  forms  part  of  the  general 
return  which  is  made  on  service,  viz. 
killed,  wounded,  missing,  and  taken  pri¬ 
soners.  The  care  of  the  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed  is  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  a 
commander  in  chief. 

To  this  list  might  be  added  deserted 
to  the  enemy;  but  desertion  of  this 
kind,  though  not  unusual  in  other  ser¬ 
vices,  is  so  uncommou  among  British 
sailors  and  soldiers,  that  we  think  the 
mention  of  the  term  superfluous. 

To  WREAK,  to  discharge,  to  vent : 
as  to  wreak  one's  vengeance,  or  malice 
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on  defenceless  prisoners.  A  species  of 
vengeance  which  no  state  policy  can 
justify,  not  even  in  the  Machiavelian 

system. 

WREATH  of  victory,  the  garland  or 
chaplet  of  triumph.  See  Triumph. 

Wreathed  columns,  in  architecture. 
According  to  M.  Le  Cierc,  these  co¬ 
lumns,  though  commonly  made  very 
rich,  ougiit  never  to  be  used  except  in 
places  of  distinction,  as  in  altars,  tombs, 
saloons,  and  other  places  where  magni¬ 
ficence  is  required.  Wreathed  columns 
should  never  be  used  to  support  either 
walls  or  vaults,  or  any  other  consider¬ 
able  burthen,  on  account  of  their  weak¬ 
ness;  nor  should  any  thing  be  lifid  upon 
them  beyond  a  plain,  slight,  and  deli¬ 
cate  entablature:  for  although  they  ap¬ 
pear  by  their  circumvolutions  to  have 
less  delicacy  than  the  common  columns, 
yet,  in  effect,  they  have  less  solidity. 

WRESTLER,  one  who  contends  in 
wrestling. 

WRESTLING,  a  contest  for  superi¬ 
ority  of  bodily  strength;  as  when  two 
wrestlers  attempt  to  throw  each  other 
down.  It  was  in  great  vogue  among 
the  Olympic  games;  and  is  vet  to  be 
met  with  in  many  parts  of  England. 

WRIST,  the  part  of  the  arm  joining 
to  the  hand.  The  bridle-wrist  is  the 
wrist  of  the  horseman’s  left  hand. 

A  horseman’s  wrist  and  his  elbow 
should  be  equally  raised,  aud  the  wrist 
should  be  two  or  three  fingers  above  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle. 

WRIT,  a  legal  instrument ;  a  slender 
piece  of  parchment  which  is  issued  out 
of  the  Sheriff’s  office,  and  to  which  the 
stoutest  officer  must  yield.  The  only 
mode  of  avoiding  this  hovering  enemy 
to  personal  freedom,  is  to  avoid  unne¬ 
cessary  expense,  and  to  keep  out  of 
debt.  The  latter  mode,  is,  however, 
scarcely  feasible  under  the  circum¬ 
scribed  limits  of  British  pay,  and  the 
extended  price  of  every  necessary  in 
life.  By  the  articles  of  war,  no  soldier 
can  be  sued  unless  for  a  real  debt  ot  20/. 
of  course  no  writ  can  be  served  upon 
aim.  Art.  Wap.,  page  126,  Art.  lxxii. 

Writ  of  Rebellion.  A  writ  when  a 
man  (after  proclamation  issued  out  ot 
the  Court  of  Chancery  or  Exchequer, 
and  made  by  the  Sheriffs,  to  present 
himself  to  the  court  under  pain  of  his 
allegiance,  by  a  certain  day)  does  not 
appear. 

Freds  WRITER.  See  Precis. 

Military  Writers,  persons  who 
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treat  of  military  subjects.  Some  of  the 
first  ancient  and  modern  generals  have 
been  pre-eminent  in  this  sort  of  writing; 
which,  so  far  from  not  forming  a  mate¬ 
rial  branch  in  polite  and  useful  litera- 
ture(as  someauthors  have  asserted), con¬ 
stitutes  an  important  and  c'assical  por¬ 
tion  of  it.  Caesar  and  Xenophon  were 
military  writers. 

Hackney  Writers,  men  who  write 
for  hire.  The  French  call  them  Fesse 
Cahiers,  or  quire-drivers. 

Public  Writers;  Under  this  term 
may  be  classed  all  men  who  devote  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  man¬ 
kind  at  large.  To  give  their  several  di¬ 
visions,  sub-divisions,  and  sections, 
would  take  up  a  volume.  We  shall, 
therefore,  satisfy  ourselves  with  barely 
observing,  that  public  writers  are,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  formidable  set  of  men 
that  can  exist  in  any  country.  The  hu¬ 
man  mind  is  so  wonderfully  constituted, 
and  its  aptitude  to  give  and  to  receive 
impressions,  is' so  diversified,  that  even 
truth  (though  always  victorious  at  last) 
is  frequently  defeated  by  false  reason- 
ers;  especially  by  those  metaphysical 
ones,  w  ho  are  ever  upon  the  watch  for 
ideas  and  words  to  dazzle  the  senses; 
misleading  the  understanding  of  others, 
as  they>tave  been  misled  themselves. 
A  French  writer,  who  gave  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  to  national  exertion,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
has  said,  (we  quote  from  memory)  Les 
canons  et  les  mortices  de  nos  armies  font 
beaucoup ;  rnais  I’artillerie  lifer e  des 
encriers  et  des  plumes,  fait  bien  plus ; 
The  cannons  and  mortars  of  our  armies 
do  a  great  deal,  but  the  light  artillery 
of  inkstands  and  pens  does  a  great  deal 
more. 

Writers  and  Cadets  in  the  East  In¬ 
dia  Company's  service,  young  gentlemen 
appointed  to  serve  in  India  in  civil  or 
military  capacities,  under  certain  rules 
and  regulations  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  East  India  Register  and  Director, 
published  annually  by  permission  of  the 
Honourable  the  East  India  Company. 
In  consequence  of  the  gross  and  nefa¬ 
rious  traffic  which,  for  many  years,  had 
existed  in  this  branch  of  patronage,  and 
which  was  thoroughly  proved  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1800,  the  following  resolutions  were 
entered  into  at  a  Court  of  Directors, 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1809. 

Resoived,  That  any  person  who  shall, 
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in  future,  he  nominated  to  a  situation, 
either  civil  or  military,  in  the  service  of 
this  Company,  and  who  shall  have  ob¬ 
tained  such  nomination  in  consequence 
of  purchase,  or  agreement  to  purchase, 
or  of  any  corrupt  practice  whatever, 
either  direct,  or  indirect,  by  himself,  or 
by  any  other  person,  with  or  without  his 
privity,  shall  be  rejected  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Company,  and  ordered  back 
to’England,  if  he  shall  have  proceeded 
to  India  before  a  discovery  of  such  cor¬ 
rupt  practice  be  made;  and  if  such  si¬ 
tuation  shall  have  been  so  corruptly  pro¬ 
cured  by  himself,  or  with  his  privity,  he 
shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding 
that,  or  any  other  situation  whatever, 
in  the  said  service.  Provided  always, 
that  if  a  fair  disclosure  of  any  corrupt 
transaction  or  practice,  of  the  nature 
before  described,  wherein  any  Director 
has  been  concerned,  shall  be  volunta¬ 
rily  made  bv  the  party  or  parties  enga¬ 
ged  in  the  same  with  such  Director,  the 
appointment  thereby  procured  shall  be 
confirmed  by  the  Court. 

(Signed) 

William  Ramsay,  Secretary. 

Writers,  in  India,  when  employed 
under  the  Council,  rank  as  subalterns  in 
the  Company’s  service. 

WRONG,  an  injury;  a  designed  or 
known  detriment;  not  right,  not  jus¬ 
tice. 

Wnotso-headed,  acting  precipitately 
without  having  duly  weighed  effects  and 
consequences,  and  continuing  to  do  so 
under  a  manifestation  of  error.  Eng¬ 
lishmen  and  Irishmen  are  apt  to  fall 
into  this  mistake. 

Wrong -hearted.  To  have  perverse 
and  malicious  intentions,  and  to  act 
upon  them.  The  inhabitants  of  England 
and  Ireland  are  seldom  wrong-hearted. 

Wrongs.  We  have  already  observed 
under  the  article  Rights,  that  although 
they  are  not  specifically  mentioned  or 
described  in  the  mutiny  bill,  they  ne¬ 
vertheless  exist  in  military  life.  Every 
officer  and  soldier  possesses  rights,  and 
when  either  is  wronged  he  is  authorised 
to  seek  for  redress.  In  section  III.  art. 
1st,  it  is  expressly  laid  down,  That  if 
any  officer  shall  think  himself  to  be 
wronged  by  his  colonel  or  the  corn'* 
manding  officer,  of  the  regiment,  and 
shall  upon  due  application  made  to  him, 
he  refused  to  be  redressed,  he  may  com¬ 
plain  to  the  general  commanding  in 
chief  of  his  Majesty’s  forces,  in  order 
to  obtain  justice;  who  is  by  the  same 
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article  required  to  examine  into  sucli  | 
complaint;  and  either  by  himself  or  hy 
the  secretary  at  war,  to  make  his  report 
to  the  king  thereupon,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  further  directions.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  although  officers  may  be 
peremptorily  dismissed  the  service  by 
the  king,  without  trial  or  investigation, 
yet,  according  to  this  article,  and  in  the 
true  spirit  of  justice,  they  have  a  right 
to  have  any  particular  instanceof  griev¬ 
ance  laid  before  his  majesty  through  the 
commander  in  chief  or  secretary  at 
war;  and  if  any  difficulty  should  occur 
ill  either  of  these  departments  (as  may 
sometimes  be  the  case)  recourse  can  be 
had  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
late  motion  respecting  Captain  Foskett 
of  the  15th  Light  Dragoons,  is  an  in¬ 
stance  illustrative  of  this  assertion. 

If  any  inferior  officer,  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer,  or  soldier,  shall  think 
himself  wronged  by  bis  captain,  or 
other  officer  commanding  the  troop  or 
company  to  which  he  belongs,  lie  is  to 
complain  thereof  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment,  who  is  required 
to  summon  a  regimental  court-martial 
for  the  doing  justice  to  the  complainant ; 
from  which  regimental  court-martial  ei¬ 
ther  party  may,  if  he  thinks  himself  still 
aggrieved,  appeal  to  a  general  court- 
martial  :  and  if  upon  a  second  hearing, 
the  appeal  shall  appear  to  he  vexatious 
and  groundless,  the  person  so  appealing 
shall  lie  liable  to  be  punished  at  the 
discretion  of  the  said  general  court- 
martial.  The  proviso  which  states  that 
the  wrong  must  be  of  a  pecuniary  na¬ 
ture,  seems  to  have  been  suspended  by 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  the  credit  of  British  jurisprudence, 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  present  admi¬ 
nistration,  let  it,  however,  be  said,  that 
no  military  power  which  is  exercised 
with  barbarity,  is  eventually  paramount 
to  the  equality  of  justice  that  pervades 
our  criminal  code.  Xo  distance  of  time 
or  place  within  the  empire;  no  rank, 
no  connection  can  rescue  the  offender 
from  insulted  justice.  The  trial  of  Go¬ 
vernor  Wall,  for  the  inhuman  murder 
of  Serjeant  Armstrong,  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago,  is  corroborative  of 
this  assertion.  He  was  convicted  before 
a  special  jury  on  the  20th  of  Jauuarv 
1802;  and  notwithstanding  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  considerable  friends  to  save 
him,  was  finally  executed  on  the  2Sth 
day  of  the  same  month. 

The  fate  of  Governor  Wall  will  bear 
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testimony  to  F.urope  and  to  the  world, 
that  English  justice  still  retains  its  ori¬ 
ginal  purity,  and  is  still  equally  and  im¬ 
partially  administered  to  the  peer  and 
to  the  peasant;  making  no  distinction 
between  (he  private  and  his  commander, 
but  punishing,  protecting,  and  avenging 
all  alike.  It  will  be  a  consolation  to 
such  of  the  British  seamen  who  may  be 
dejected  and  cast  down  by  the  melan¬ 
choly  end  of  so  many  of  their  mess¬ 
mates,  to  find  that  no  flimsy  charge,  no 
groundless  imputation,  no  pretended 
mutiuy,  either  imagined  at  the  moment, 
or  afterwards  trumped  up,  as  occasion 
may  require,  will  be  admitted  as  a  jus¬ 
tification  of  severities,  causelessly  and 
inhumanly  inflicted.  When  they  see 
the  death  of  a  simple  serjeant,  without 
family,  or  friends,  in  a  country  whence 
the  report  of  his  wrongs  might  possibly 
have  never  reached  home,  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  state  prosecution,  conducted 
by  the  two  principal  criminal  officers  of 
the  crown,  with  the  assistance  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  highly  respectable  counsel, 
and  the  attendance  of  every  witness  in 
the  smallest  degree  necessary,  collected 
with  all  the  anxiety  that  could  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  case  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  prosecution  in  1784, 
by  the  widow  and  orphan  children  of 
the  deceased  (if  such  he  had,  and  they 
were  rich  enough  to  afford  the  expense); 
will  they  not  rejoice  to  see,  that  punish¬ 
ments  are  not  for  them  alone,  and  that 
the  proudest  of  those  who  rule  them 
cannot  tyrannize  over  them  with  impu¬ 
nity  ?  It  is  natural  to  the  ignorance  of 
low  situation,  to  suppose  that  suffering 
is  confined  to  its  own  class.  In  some 
countries,  this  is  unfortunately  too  much 
the  fact.  In  ours,  great  crimes  are  rare 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  society;  but  in 
the  few  instances  that  have  occurred, 
the  equality  of  justice  has  been  enforced 
in  a  manner  which  gives  every  peasant 
in  the  laud  reason  to  thank  heaven  that 
he  was  born  in  such  a  country.  The 
late  sentence  upon  Captain  Lake  of  the 
navy,  and  the  impending  investigation 
in  the  Commons,  relative  to  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  private  sailor,  will  add  v\  eight 
to  these  observations. 

WUHAH,  Ind.  sandals. 

WULANDA,  or  Wulaxdez,  Ind. 
The  Dutch  are  so  called  in  India. 

WYDRAUGHT,  a  water-course,  or 
water-passage,  properly  a  sink  or  com¬ 
mon  sewer. 
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Y'EBEC^C/ieJer,  Fr.)  a  sort  of  armed 
vessel,  with  lateen  sails,  which  is 
used  in  the  Mediterranean. 

XENOPHON,  a  Greek  general,  who 
has  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  a 
well-conducted  retreat;  and  is  equally 
celebrated  for  good  military  maxims, 
which  are  still  extant  in  his  Cyropcedia. 

XERIFF,  a  prince,  or  chief  ruler  in 
Barbary  is  so  called. 

XERXES,  a  king  of  Persia,  son  of 
Darius,  and  grandson  of  Cyrus.  This 
monarch  has  been  rendered  notorious 
in  history,  by  the  extravagance  of  his 
preparations  to  invade  Greece,  and  his 
ultimate  failure;  which  latter  may  be 
attributed  to  the  undisciplined  state  of 
his  army,  and  to  the  presumption  of  his 
General  Mardonius.  lie  entered  the 
Hellespont  with  so  numerous  a  fleet, 
that  it  covered  its  surface  between  the 
two  lands.  The  number  he  embarked 
exceeded  1,000,000  men,  who  were  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  by  40,000  well  disciplin¬ 
ed  troopsirom  Greece. 


XYSTARCHA,  in  antiquity,  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  director  of  the  Xystus. 

In  the  Greek  Gymnasium,  the  Xys- 
tarcha  was  the  second  officer,  and  the 
Gymnasiarcha  the  first;  the  former  was 
his  lieutenant,  and  presided  over  the 
two  Xysti,  as  well  as  over  every  species 
of  exercise  that  was  practised  therein. 

XYSTER,  an  instrument  used  by 
surgeons  to  scrape  and  shave  bone# 
with. 

XYSTUS,  or  Xystos,  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  \long  portico,  opened  or  cover¬ 
ed  at  the  top,  where  the  athletae  prac¬ 
tised  wrestling  and  running  :  the  gladia¬ 
tors  w’ho  exercised  therein  were  called 
Xystici. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  xystus  was 
only  an  alley,  or  double  row  of  trees, 
meeting  like  an  arbour,  and  forming  a 
shade  to  walk  under;  so  that,  in  this 
sense,  it  might  be  considered  as  an  open 
walking  place,  where  the  Romans  enter¬ 
tained  one  another. 


“YACHT,  (yacht,  Fr.)  This  word  is 
taken  from  the  Dutch.  It  is  a  small 
ship  with  one  deck,  carrying  four,  eight, 
or  twelve  guns,  and  thirty  or  forty  men. 
Yachts,  in  general,  are  from  30  to  160 
tons;  contrived  and  adorned,  both  with¬ 
in  side  and  without,  for  carrying  state 
passengers.  They  answer  the  purposes 
of  business  as  well  as  pleasure,  being 
remarkable  good  sailers. 

YAD  DASHT,  Ind.  a  memoran¬ 
dum. 

YARD -mattering,  a  disease  in  horses. 

Y ap.D; fallen,  a  malady  in  a  horse, 
which  proceeds  from  want  of  strength 
to  draw  it  up  within  the  sheath,  so  that 
it  hangs  down  between  his  legs. 

Yard -foul,  a  horse’s  yard  is  so  called 
when  it  is  so  furred  without,  that  he 
pisses  in  his  sheath, 


YAWL,  a  small  vessel  belonging  to  a 
ship. 

YAWS,  (plan,  epian,  Fr.)  the  vene¬ 
real  disorder,  in  a  most  virulent  state; 
with  which  the  negroes,  and  sometimes 
the  Creoles  and  whites,  are  infected  in 
the  colonies,  and  ou  the  Continent  of 
America. 

YEHOODY,  Ind.  a  Jew. 

The  YELLOWS,  (in  a  horse)  a  dis¬ 
ease  which  resembles  that  called  the 
jaundice  in  human  bodies,  of  which 
there  are  two  sorts,  the  yellow  and  the 
black. 

YEOMAN.  The  French  use  this 
word  when  they  allude  to  the  yeomen  of 
the  guards.  In  a  general  acceptation  of 
the  word,  among  us,  yeoman  signifies  a 
free-born  Englishman,  who  may  lay  out 
of  his  own  free  land  in  yearlv  revenue 
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to  the  amount  of  forty  slii Hines.  In 
other  words,  a  freeholder  who  lias  land 
of  his  own. 

Yeoman  of  the  guard.  One  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  sort  of  foot  guards,  who  attend 
at  the  palace.  The  yeomen  were  uni¬ 
formly  required  to  be  six  feet  high. 
They  are  in  number  100  on  constant 
duty,  and  70  off  duty.  They  are  armed 
with  pertuisaus.  Their  attendance  is 
confined  to  the  sovereign’»*person,  both 
at  home,  and  abroad.  They  are  clad 
after  the  manner  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

The  yeomen  of  the  guards  were  at 
first  only  50  men  of  the  next  rank,  un¬ 
der  gentry;  but  they  were  afterwards 
augmented  to  100,  of  which  eight  are 
called  ushers,  who  have  each  101.  per 
annum  more  than  the  other  yeomen. 
This  corps  was  first  instituted  by  King 
Henry  VII.  anno  1485.  The  officers  ot 
this  veteran  corps,  although  they  are 
never  included  in  the  general  promotions 
of  the  army,  or  derive  any  benefit  from 
the  occasional  rise  in  brevet-rank,  have 
nevertheless  the  advantage  of  good  pay, 
and  the  right  of  wearing  regimentals, 
without  the  danger  of  being  called  into 
actual  service.  The  officers  are,  one 
captain,  10001.  per  annum ;  one  lieute¬ 
nant, 5001.  per  anil,  and  one  ensign,  300!. 
per  ami.  Of  the  same  description  is 
the  honourable  band  of  gentlemen  pen¬ 
sioners,  which  was  established  in  1509, 
viz.  one  captain,  ICOOl.  per  annum;  one 
lieutenant,  500!.  per.  ann.one  standard- 
bearer,  3101.  per  ann.  and  one  clerk  of 
the  chequer,  1201.  per  ann. 

YEOMANRY,  the  collective  body 
of  \eomen.  In  this  class  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  gentlemen  oi'  small  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  independent  farmers,  &c.  When 
the  unparalleled  successes  of  theFrench 
had  almost  laid  Europe  at  the  feet  of 
their  armies,  England  alone  seemed 
destined  to  stop  the  torrent.  Thanks 
to  her  insular  situation  !  to  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  her  fleets,  and  not  a  little  to 
the  valour  and  perseverance  of  her  gal¬ 
lant  army  in  Egypt,  she  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  preserve  the  high  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  uation  at  large.  Let  us  hope, 
iu  spite  of  temporary  reverses,  that  no 
change  of  things  upon  the  Continent  of 
Europe  will  ever  reduce  her  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  being  awed,  at  home,  by  the 
menacing  aspect  of  her  ancieut  rival. 

During  the  last  war,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  have  recourse  to  the' na¬ 
tive  energies  of  the  land.  Not  only 


the  militia,  but  the  volunteer  corps  were 
increased;  and  in  order  to  secure  a 
ready  co-operation  with  all  the  dispo¬ 
sable  parts  of  the  regular  army,  &c.  it 
uas  strongly  recommended  to  the  yeo- 
munry  to  £quip  and  arm,  and  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  routine  of  military  evolutions. 
The  plan  was  accordingly  adopted,  and 
in  addition  to  the  supplementary  militia 
and  volunteer  corps  that  were  formed  in 
the  different  parishes,  bodies  of  mount¬ 
ed  yeomen  were  regularly  assembled, 
and  were  headed  by  the  principal  no¬ 
blemen  and  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
several  counties.  Conspicuous,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  martial  spirit  of  the  coun¬ 
try  appeared  at  that  time,  it  has  been 
far  surpassed  in  the  exertions,  to  which 
Englishmen  have  been  excited,  bv  the 
innate  valour  of  their  constitutions,  at 
the  present  eventful  period.  Roused 
into  action  by  the  repeated  menace  of 
invasion,  and  knowing  no  other  surren¬ 
der  of  this  last  asylum  of  liberty,  but 
that  which  is  connected  aud  interwoven 
with  their  lives,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
Islands  have  felt  increased  animation  in 
proportion  to  the  repetition  of  the  old 
Roman  sentence  ( Deletida  est  Cartha¬ 
go,)  which  has  so  long  been  heard  from 
Ushanttoche  Baltic, and  which  will  again 
be  renewed  now  that  the  French  have 
overawed  the  whole  of  Germany,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  north  of  Europe.  Among 
other  noble  instances  of  disinterested  pa¬ 
triotism,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland  has  rai-ed  among  his  tenan¬ 
try,  a  corps  of  1511  men,  consisting  of  a 
body  of  horse  artillery,  commanded  by 
a  captain,  six  troops  of  cavalry,  and  17 
companies  of  infantry ;  the  whole 
clothed,  appointed,  paid  and  maintain¬ 
ed  by  himself;  for  government  has  only 
found  arms  and  accoutrements.  The 
captain  of  artillery  and  the  staff  receive 
a  permanent  pay. — Such  a  command, 
and  such  a  saving  to  the  stale,  are 
proud  circumstances  to  boast  of,  and 
worthy  of  a  British  nobleman.  Advo¬ 
cates,  as  we  most  unquestionably  pro¬ 
fess  ourselves  to  be,  for  a  regular  army, 
in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  ex¬ 
pression,  we  cannot  with-hold  our  tri¬ 
bute  of  applause  to  this  eflusion  ot  na¬ 
tive  patriotism.  It  has  proved  the  de¬ 
termined  spirit  of  the  land  to  resist  in¬ 
vasion,  and  by  so  doing,  it  has  shewn, 
that  while  the  soldiers  of  general  ser¬ 
vice  are  fighting  their  country’s  buttles 
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in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  their  na¬ 
tive  homes  are  not  left  defenceless  or 
unguarded. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry,  (la  cavalerie 
des  tenanciers  volontaires ,  Fr.)  certain 
corps  of  mounted  gentlemen  and  far¬ 
mers.  who  have  subjected  themselves  to 
speciric  military  regulations. 

To  Y  ERK  or  strike,  in  the  manege, 
is  said  of  a  horse,  when  he  flings  and 
kicks  with  his  whole  hind  quarters. 

YESAWUL,  bid.  a  state  messenger ; 
a  servant  of  parade,  who  carries  a  gold 
or  silver  staff;  an  aid-de-camp. 

YETESAB,  bid.  an  officer  who  re¬ 
gulates  the  weights. 

YIELD.  See  Surrender. 

YOG,  bid.  junction  or  union. 

Y O  LATOLE,  a  sort  of  drink  in  the 
East  Indies. 

YOLI,  a  general  name  for  tobacco 
in  the  West  Indies. 

YORK  MILITARY  ASYLUM,  a 
laudable  institution  which  has  been 
adopted  in  this  country,  through  the 
particular  recommendation  of  his  Roy¬ 
al  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  for 
the  education  of  orphans,  and  of  the 
children  of  meritorious  soldiers.  The 
following  rules  are  directed  to  be  ob¬ 
served  : 

In  the  selection  of  the  children  for 
admission,  preference  in  general  shall 
be  given, 

1st.  To  orphans. 

2d.  To  those  whose  fathers  have 
been  killed;  or  have  died  on  foreign 
service. 

3d.  To  those  who  have  lost  their 
mothers,  and  whose  fathers  are  absent 
on  duty  abroad. 

4th.  To  those  whose  fathers  are  or¬ 
dered  on  foreign  service ;  or,  whose 
parents  have  other  children  to  main¬ 
tain. 

The  merit  of  the  father,  as  to  regi¬ 
mental  character,  shall  be  always  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  principal  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

None  shall  be  admitted,  except  the 
children,  born  in  wedlock,  of  warrant 
and  non-commissioned  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  of  our  regular  army. 

Every  child,  previously  to  admis¬ 
sion,  must  be  ascertained  to  be  entirely 
free  from  mental,  and  bodily  infirmi¬ 
ty- 

The  parents,  or  friends,  applying 
for  the  admission  of  children,  shall  be 
required  to  sign  their  consent  to  such 
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children  remaining  in  the  asylum  as 
long  as  our  commissioners  may  think 
lit;  and  to  their  being  disposed  of, 
when  of  proper  age,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  commissioners,  as  apprentices, 
or  servants;  or  if  boys,  to  their  being 
placed  with  their  own  free  consent,  in 
our  regular  army,  as  private  soldiers. 

The  number  of  children  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand, 
viz.  seven  hundred  boys,  and  three 
hundred  girls;  exclusive  of  such  as 
upon  any  pressure  of  special  circum¬ 
stances,  may  be  received  (for  a  time, 
and  until  they  are  of  proper  age  to  be 
removed,  or  until  vacancies  may  occur 
in  the  Asylum)  into  the  infant  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  hereby  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  branch  of  this  Our  Roy¬ 
al  Institution,  and  to  be  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  control  of  the  commissioners 
thereof. 

Officers,  Assistants,  and  Servants  on 
the  Establishment. —  I  he  fallowing  are 
the  officers,  assistants,  and  servants,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Asylum;  subject  to  such  further 
change,  augmentation,  or  dimunition, 
in  ihe  description,  number,  or  salaries, 
of  the  under  officers,  assistants,  and 
servants,  as  to  the  commissioners  may 
hereafter  appear  necessary:  viz. 

A  Commandant ;  to  whom,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  great  trust  reposed  in 
him,  anci  the  continued  attention  re¬ 
quired  of  him  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  institution,  an  allowance 
is  made  of  twenty  shillings  per  diem, 
w’ith  an  allowance  of  coais  and  candles, 
for  three  rooms. 

A  treasurer ;  to  whom  is  granted  a 
salary  of  300/.  per  annum,  including 
all  allowances  for  clerks,  stationary, 
or  otherwise 

A  Chaplain  and  Superintendant  of 
Morals  and  Education ;  to  whom  is 
granted  a  salary  of  280/  per  arm.  with 
an  allowance  of  coals  and  candles  for 
two  rooms  and  an  half. 

An  Adjutant  and  Secretary ;  to 
whom  is  granted  the  pay  ot  ten  shil¬ 
lings  per  diem,  with  an  allowance  of 
coals  and  candles  for  two  rooms. 

A  Qiiar/er  Master  and  Steward;  to 
whom  is  granted  a  salary  of  180/.  per 
arm.  with  an  allowance  of  coals  and 
candles  for  two  rooms 

A  Surgeon;  who,  holding  the  rank 
of  surgeon  to  the  forces,  has  the  pay 
of  fifteen  shillings  per  diem,  with  an 
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allowance  of  coals  and  candles  for  two 
rooms  and  an  half — he  has  also  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  an  hospital  mate,  (not  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  house)  at  five  shillings  per 
diem,  without  any  other  allowance. 

A  Serjeant- Major  of  Instruction; 
whose  pay  is  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  diem,  with  clothing:  board,  the 
same  as  the  children ;  and  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  coals  and  candles  for  one 
room. 

Serjeant- Assistants ;  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  to  every  fifty  boys;  they 
have  the  pay  of  one  shilling  and  six¬ 
pence  per  day.  each;  clothing  and 
board  ;  and  an  allowance  of  coals  and 
candles,  according  to  the  season  cf  the 
year,  in  a  proportion  to  be  fixed  by  the 
commissioners. 

To  the  Quarter-Master  Serjeant, 
and  to  such  of  the  serjeant-assi^tants 
as  shall  be  employed  to  instruct  the 
boys  in  the  different  trades,  is  allowed 
sixpence  per  diem  to  each,  in  addition 
to  the  pay  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
above  specified. 

A  Drummer  ;  is  allowed  drummer’s 
pay  and  clothing,  and  to  mess  with  the 
children. 

A  Matron;  who  has  100/.  per  ann. 
as  salary,  and  in  lieu  of  all  former  al 
lowances;  except  in  regard  to  coals 
and  candles,  the  allowance  for  which 
shall  be  continued  to  her  for  two  rooms. 

An  Asistant  Matron,  and  School- 
Mistress;  who  has  a  salary  of  50/.  per 
ann.  (in  lieu  of  her  former  salary,  and 
allowance  for  provision?)  and  allow¬ 
ance  ol'coalsand  candles  for  one  room. 

One  Reading  Mistress ,  undone  Knit¬ 
ting  Mistress  and  Sempstress;  each 
having  a  salary  of  25/.  per  aim.  one 
shilling  per  diem  in  lieu  of  board,  and 
an  allowance  of  coals  and  candles  for 
one  room. 

Nurses,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
each  ward;  are  allowed  10 1.  per  ann. 
each,  and  their  board;  with  clothing, 
and  coals  and  candles,  the  same  as  the 
serjeant-assistants, 

Nurses  for  the  Infirmary,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  the  sick;  are  al¬ 
lowed  12/.  per  arm.  each,  and  their 


board;  with  clothing,  and  coah  and 
candles,  as  the  other  nurses. 

A  Cook;  who  is  allowed  20/.  per 
arm.  and  her  board ;  with  clothing,  and 
an  allowance  of  coah  and  candles,  the 
same  as  the  nurses.  She  is  allowed 
two  assistants;  each  having  10/.  per 
ann.  with  board,  clothing,  and  coals 
and  candles,  the  same  as  the  cook. 

A  Laundress;  who  is  allowed  20/. 
per  ann.  and  her  board  ;  with  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  an  allowance  of  coals  and 
\  candles,  the  same  as  the  cooks.  She 
:  is  to  have  such  aid  from  the  female 
children,  and  such  hired  assistance,  as 
circumstances  may,  from  time  to  time, 
require. 

A  Serjeant  Porter;  who  has  the 
pay  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per 
'day;  with  clothing,  and  one  shilling 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  board:  together 
with  an  allowance  of  coals  and  can¬ 
dles,  in  a  proportion  to  be  fixed  by 
the  commissioners. 

The  officers,  assistants,  and  servants, 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Military  Asy¬ 
lum,  are  not  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
demand  or  receive  any  perquisite;  or 
any  emolument  whatever,  beyond  the 
pay  and  allowances  annexed  to  theic 
respective  employments,  as  specified 
in  this  warrant,  or  otherwise  expressly 
authorized  by  the  commissioners:  and 
any  such  officers,  a-sistants,  or  ser¬ 
vants,  offending  herein,  shall  be  deem¬ 
ed  to  forfeit  their  situations. 

YOUNG  HR  regiment  is  that  which 
was  last  raised,  bee  Seniority. 

Younger  ojficer  is  he  whose  com¬ 
mission  is  of  the  latest  date.  Regi¬ 
ments  and  officers  are  posted  and  com¬ 
manded  ;  the  former,  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  original  establishments, 
and  the  latter,  according  to  those  of 
j  their  commissions,  bee  seniority. 

YOUNGSTERS,  a  familiar  term 
to  signify  the  junior  officers  of  a  troop 
ior  company.  The  word  youngster  is 
likewi-e  used  in  the  navy.  The  French 
say  mousse  in  naval  phraseology. 

YPREAU,  Fr.  a  Dutch  elm. 

YZQUI-ATOTE,  a  sort  of  drink 
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rj  A  AT,  J/zd.  division  of  people  into 
tribes  or  sects. 

ZACCIIO.  tn  architecture,  the 
lower  part  of  the  pedestal  of  a  co- 
Jum  n. 

ZAGAIE,  Fr.  a  weapon  made  in 
the  form  of  along  dart,  which  the 
Moors  use  in  battle,  and  which  they  cast 
with  extreme  dexterity. 

ZAIMS.  Principal  leaders  or  chiefs; 
after  whom  a  mounted  militia,  which 
they  support  and  pay,  is  called  among 
the  Turks. 

One  class  of  the  Zaims  receives  its 
appointment  direct  from  the  Porte, 
and  the  other  from  the  Beglierbeys. 
Whenever  an  order  is  issued  by  the 
latter  for  that  purpose,  the  whole  body 
of  the  Zaims  must  assemble,  with  their 
followers,  at  a  given  spot  of  ren¬ 
dezvous. 

They  are  supported  by  certain  re¬ 
venues  called  Timars;  and  tiie  money 
which  they  thence  receive  amounts 
to  twenty  thousand  aspers — five  aspers 
are  equal  to  one  penny  English — and 
they  never  can  receive  less.  The 
Zaims  are  all  of  equal  rank  among  them¬ 
selves.  They  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  noblemen  in  Turkey;  deriving 
considerable  importance  from  the  many 
privileges  and  immunities  which  are  at¬ 
tached  to  their  several  Zaimets.  The 
lowest  annual  revenue  of  a  Zaimet  is 
twenty  thousand  aspers,  and  the  highest 
amounts  to  ninety-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  nine-nine.  Whenever  it 
exceeds  the  latter  sum,  the  surplus  is 
added  to  the  income  of  the  Sangia-Bey 
or  Bacha,  whose  rank  in  Turkey  is 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  a  count  in 
Fiance. 

The  Zaimsseldom  serve  atsea.  T  hey 
prefer  payinga  certain  sum  of  money  to 
be  exempted  from  that  duty.  But 
whenever  they  take  the  field,  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  each  to  bring  as  many 
horsemen,  accoutred  and  fitfor  service, 
as  there  are  sums  of  five  thousand  as¬ 
pers  in  the  annual  receipt  of  his  Zai¬ 
met;  so  that  every  Zaim  who  receives 
thirty  thousand  aspers,  must  produce 
six  able  bodied  and  well  mounted  fol¬ 


lowers  ;  and  every  one  having  sixty 
thousand  aspers  per  year  must  bring 
twelve. 

Although  the  Turks  take  especial 
care  to  see,  that  the  Timariots  and  the 
Zaims  bring  their  complements  of  men, 
whom  they  call  Jebelus  or  horsemen; 
nevertheless  they  do  not  reckon  them  as 
any  part  of  the  effective  forces  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  On  the  contrary, 
they  call  a  Zaim,  accompanied  by  his 
quota  of  horsemen,  a  Seiietar  or  one 
sabre. 

When  a  Zaim  takes  the  field,  he  must 
provide  himself  with  camp  equipage, 
&c.  and  independent  of  the  necessary 
number  of  tents  for  himself  and  his 
men,  he  must  also  have  one  to  cook  in, 
and  another  to  serve  for  stabling. 

The  Zaims,  as  weil  as  the  Timariots, 
are  under  the  immediate  orders  of  their 
Ali-Beglier  or  colonel.  These  officers 
are  subordinate  to  the  Bacha,  who  has 
the  rank  of  colonel-general ;  but  in 
all  considerable  enterprizes,  such  as 
sieges,  battles,  &c.  the  Bacha  is  obliged 
to  communicate  with  the  seraskier  or 
general  in  chief  of  the  army;  which  is 
usually  the  Grand  Vizir. 

ZAIMET,  bid.  the  place,  situation, 
&c.  where  a  Zaim  receives  his  revenue, 
&c. 

ZAIN,  a  horse  of  a  dark  colour, 
neither  gray  nor  white,  and  without 
any  white  spots  or  marks  upon  him. 

ZAMORiN,  a  title  of  sovereign 
princes,  in  Malabar,  in  the  East  Indies. 

ZAMPOGN1,  a  common  flute,  or 
whistle. 

ZARCOLA,  a  cap  worn  by  the  ja¬ 
nizaries  of  Constantinople. 

ZAYM,  Ltd,  a  feudal  chief,  or  mi¬ 
litary  tenant. 

ZEAL,  ( zele ,  Fr.)  more  than  com¬ 
mon  ardour  for  the  good  of  the  service; 
an  earnest  passion  for  any  thing;  espe¬ 
cially  for  religion,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
one’s  country.  In  governments  this 
zeal  is  apt  to  outrun  discretion.  Mr. 
Burke  has  said:  One  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  a  wise  government  is  not  to 
be  exact.  It  has  been  wisely  remark¬ 
ed  too  by  one  of  our  best  didactic  po- 
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ets,  that  excess  of  zeal  may  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  community: 

For  virtue’s  self  may  too  much  zeal 
be  had ; 

The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run 
mad.  Pope. 

Military  Zeal.  Under  this  term 
may  be  comprehended,  not  only  a  na¬ 
tural  disposition  to  arms,  but  also  an 
unwearied  application  to  the  science  of 
war,  and  a  prompt  and  undaunted  ex¬ 
ercise  of  all  the  duties  which  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  an  individual  may  prescribe. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  profession  in 
which  the  thorough  devotion  of  a  man’s 
time  and  talents  is  so  imperiously  called 
for,  as  in  the  theoretical  and  practical 
branches  of  military-  knowledge,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  have  too  much  zeal ; 
most  especially  when  the  heated  imagi¬ 
nation  of  a  soldier  has  been  gradually 
tempered  byexperience,  calmed  by  the 
hand  of  time,  and  is  constantly  under  the 
influence  of  well  digested  plans. 

ZEBAN BUNDY,  lud.  a  deposition. 

ZECHIN,  )  (Sequin,  Fr.)  So  called 

ZACHIN,  $  from  La  zcecha,  a  place 
in  the  city  of  Venice,  where  the  mint 
is  settled;  a  gold  coin  worth  about 
nine  shillings  sterling. 

Turkish  Zechtn,  a  gold  coin,  in 
value  about  nine  shillings. 

ZEINAUB,  lnd.  a  term  of  dis¬ 
tinction  used  to  persons  of  rank  or  emi¬ 
nence. 

ZEMEEN,  hid.  ground. 

-ZEMEENDAR,  bid.  a  person  who 
holds  a  tract  of  land  immediately  from 
the  government,  somewhat  similar  to  a 
lord  of  the  manor. 

ZEMEEN  DARY,  bid.  the  lands  of 
a  zemeeiular. 

ZENITH,  ( zenith ,  Fr.)  the  point  or 
vertex  in  the  heavensdirectly  over  one’s 
head.  If  we  conceive  a  line  drawn 
through  lire  observer  and  the  center  of 
the  earth,  which  must  necessarily  be 
perpendicular  to  the  horison,  it  will 
reach  to  a  point  among  the  fixed  stars 
called  the  zenith. 

The  zenith  is  directly-  opposite  to  the 
nadir;  one  above  our  heads,  and  the 
other  below  our  feet. 

ZERAKET,  lnd.  agriculture. 

ZERB.  bid.  a  blow;  a  stroke. 

ZERB  SHALLAAK,  bid.  a  blow 
given  with  a  stick 

ZERO,  Fr.  a  word  used  to  express 
a  cypher,  or  nought  (0). 

ZIG-ZAG,  Fr.  a  term  used  in  me- 
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chanics.  The  working  beams  or  ba¬ 
lances,  which  give  motion  to  the  seve¬ 
ral  pumps  that  throw  the  water  up, 
from  the  river  to  the  hill  at  Marly,  near 
Paris,  form  a  sort  of  zig  zag. 

ZIG  Z AGS,  in  fortification,  are 
trenches  or  paths  with  several  windings, 
so  cut,  that  the  be-ieged  are  prevented 
from  enfilading  the  besieger  in  his  ap¬ 
proaches. 

ZIL,  a  military  musical  instrument 
which  is  used  in  the  Turkish  armies, 
(t  consists  of  two  brass  basons,  that 
are  struck  together,  so  as  to  be  in  con¬ 
cord  with  other  instruments. 

ZIMRA,  lnd.  a  certificate. 

ZINIMGEE,  bid.  grain,  cattle, 
lands,  plautations. 

ZIYAMUT,  bid  a  fief  bestowed  for 

military-  services. 

ZOCLE,  (in  architecture,)  a  square 
member,  lower  than  its  breadth,  serving 
to  support  a  pillar,  or  any  other  part 
of  a  building,  instead  of  a  pedestal, 
base,  or  plinth. 

Zocle  continued,  a  continued  pe¬ 
destal,  on  which  a  structure  is  raised, 
but  which  has  no  base  or  cornice. 

ZODIACK,  ( zo  'iaque ,  Fr  )  one  of 
the  greatest  imaginary  circles  of  the 
heavens,  which  passe?  obliquely-  be¬ 
tween  the  two  poles  of  the  world;  it  is 
cut  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  equator, 
one  of  which  comprehends  the  six 
northern  signs  towards  the  Arctick 
Pole,  and  the  other  the  six  southern 
signs  towards  the  Antarctick  Pole;  it  is 
furnished  with  twelve  constellations. 

ZON  E  (zone,  Fr.)  a  fifth  part  of  the 
globe. 

Zone,  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere,  which  is  terminated  by  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  two  parallel  circles. 

ZOOPHORUS  or  Zoophoros,  {zoo- 
phore  ou  jri?e,  Fr.)  in  ancient  archi¬ 
tecture,  particularly  in  Greece,  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  frieze  in  the  modern. 
It  was  so  called  among  the  ancients, 
because  it  was  adorned  with  the  figures 
of  animals. 

ZOOPHOR1C  column  is  a  statuary 
column;  or  a  column  that  bears  and 
supports  the  figure  of  an  animal. 

ZOP1SSA,  ( zopissa ,  Fr.)  the  best 
sort  of  pitch,  or  pitch  which  is  scraped 
oft' from  the  sides  of  ships,  and  then 
tempered  with  wax  and  salt. 

ZULLUM,  bid.  violence;  oppres¬ 
sion. 

ZUROOREAT,  lnd.  necessaries. 
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ABACUS,  ( abaque ,  Fr.)  in  architec-  [ 
ture,  the  upper  member  of  the 
capital  ofia  column,  serving  as  a  kind 
of  crowning,  both  to  the  capital  and 
the  whole  column.  It  is  usually  square 
in  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  or¬ 
ders;  and  sloping,  on  the  sides,  or 
faces,  in  the  Corinthian  and  compo¬ 
site  capitals.  Vitruvius,  and  others 
after  him,  who  give  the  history  of  the 
orders,  say  that  the  abacus  was  origin¬ 
ally  intended  to  represent  a  square 
tile  laid  over  an  urn.  or  rather  a  bas¬ 
ket.  See  Acanthus. 

ABAJOUR,  Fr.  a  sky  light ;  also  a 
small  sloping  aperture  which  is  made 
in  walls  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
light  from  above,  such  as  is  seen  in 
prisons  and  subterraneous  buildings. 

ABATE,  in  horsemanship.  A  horse 
is  said  to  abate,  or  take  down,  his  cur¬ 
vets,  when  working  upon  curvets  he 
puts  his  two  hind  legs  to  the  ground 
both  at  once,  and  observes  the  same 
exactness  in  all  his  times. 

ABBUTTA1.S,  the  buttings  and 
boundings  of  a  piece  of  land,  express¬ 
ing  on  what  other  lands,  streets,  high¬ 
ways,  &c.  the  several  extremes  thereof 
abutt  or  terminate. 

ABOUT,  Fr  in  carpentry,  that  part 
of  a  piece  of  wood  which  is  between 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  piece  and  a 
xnortoise. 

ABREUVOIR,  Fr.awatering  place; 
hence,  mener  Ids  chevaux  a  Cabreu-joir, 
to  lead  the  horses  to  water. 

Abreuvoir,  Fr.  in  masonry,  the 
joint,  or  juncture,  of  two  stones;  or 
the  inte.stice,  or  space,  which  is  left 
between,  to  be  hilled  up  with  mortar  or 
cement. 

Abreuvoir  also  signifies  small 
trenches  which  are  made  in  stone  quar¬ 
ries  to  carry  off  the  water. 
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ABSCISSA,  {abscisse,  Fr.)  in  conics, 
the  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  curve,  or 
transverse  axis  of  a  conic  section,  in* 
tercepted  between  the  vertex,  or  some 
other  fixed  point,  and  a  semi-ordinate. 
Belidor  calls  abscisses,  indeterminate 
lines  which  are  principally  attached  to 
the  parabola. 

ABUSE,  unjust  censure;  rude  re¬ 
proach;  contumely;  secret  calumny'. 

Insinuative  Abuse,  a  species  of 
scandal  and  detraction,  which  is  secret¬ 
ly  practised  by  those  mean  and  das¬ 
tardly  assassins,  who  endeavour  to 
raise  themselves  upon  the  ruin  of  ano¬ 
ther’s  reputation,  and  from  innate  mis¬ 
chief,  or  jealous  excitation,  are  conti¬ 
nually  endeavouring  to  whisper  away 
the  good  name  of  some  meritorious 
and  unoffending  fellow  creature. 

This  wretched  and  dangerous  viper 
finds  his  way  into  the  closets  of  great 
men,  particularly  of  princes  and  com¬ 
manders  in  chief,  and  insinuates  his 
venom  during  their  unguarded  mo¬ 
ments.  One  of  his  principal  avenues 
to  the  attention  and  belief,  even  of 
good  men  !  is  through  a  specious  show 
of  introductory  commendation,  which 
always  ends  in  interlarded  and  artful 
sentences  of  regret,  that  so  many  shi¬ 
ning  qualities  should  be  obscured  by 
some  latent  vice.  The  viper  takes  es¬ 
pecial  care,  that  the  insinuative  conclu¬ 
sion  shall  be  sufficiently  powerful  to 
overcome  the  direct  praise,  with  which 
he  insidiously  commenced  his  attack; 
and  having  left  the  poison  in  the  un¬ 
suspecting  ear  of  the  object  of  his  de¬ 
ception,  he  continues  to  crawl  through 
life  like  a  bloated  toad,  infecting  every 
spot  to  which  he  gains  admission.  I  his 
animal  is  as  timorous  in  public,  as  he 
is  hypocritically  bold  in  private  ;  and 
as  eager  to  recant,  when  dared  to  esta- 
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blish  his  facts,  as  lie  had  been  active 
in  the  secret  dissemination  of  abuse. 
Thanks,  however,  to  that  «low,  but 
certain,  justice,  which  attends  human 
life,  this  contemptible  animal  is  sure  of 
ultimately  falling  into  the  very  gulph 
that  he  had  opened  for  others. 

To  A BUT1',  ( abouter ,  hr.)  to  end; 
to  terminate. 

ACANTHUS,  in  architecture,  an 
ornament  in  the  Corinthian  and  Com¬ 
posite  orders,  being  the  representation 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  them.  Acanthus  is  the  name 
of  a  thorn,  or  thistle,  which  is  called 
in  English,  bear’s  breecli,  and  goat’s 
horn. 

ACCOM  BA  NT  ME  NT,  something 
attending  on,  or  added  to,  another,  by 
way  of  ornament,  or  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry. 

ACCOTF.MENT,  Fr.  an  upsetting; 
among  paviors,  a  space  of  ground 
which  is  between  the  border  of  a  road 
and  the  ditch ;  a  sort  of  footpath  by 
which  the  road  is  widened.  Des-Ac- 
cotement  signifies  the  reverse,  or  having 
both  sides  uncovered,  or  not  upset. 

Public  ACCOUNTANT.  The  nature 
of  a  Public  Accountant  is  so  little  un¬ 
derstood,  and  so  many  persons,  directly 
or  indirectly,  connected  with  the  civil 
or  military  distribution  of  the  army,  are, 
more  or  less,  liable  to  be  called  upon  in 
cases  of  defalcation,  that  the  insertion 
of  the  following  Case  and  Opinion, 
which  have  been  kindly  furnished  by 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn, 
cannot  be  deemed  superfluous. 

Case. — A.  B.  holds  the  oftice  of 

;  he  is  also  a  receiver  of  the 
land-tax;  and  upon  other  accounts  (not 
connected  with  either  of  these  situations) 
has  had  government  money,  for  which 
he  has  given  an  accountable  receipt. 
Besides  which,  he  holds  a  valuable  lease 
from  the  crown. 

C.  D.,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  on 
his  private  account,  demanding  peremp¬ 
torily  his  debt,  A.B.  gave  him  a  govern¬ 
ment  warrant; — C.  D.  received  the  mo¬ 
ney,  retained  his  debt,  and  paid  over  the 
residue  to  A.  B. 

Your  opinion  is  asked; — 1st,  What 
are  the  remedies  of  the  crown  for  the 
recovery  of  their  debt  from  A.  B.  ? — 
2dly,  Can  they  recover  from  C.  D.  the 
money  he  paid  himself  out  of  the  war¬ 
rant  money? — 3dly,  Can  A.  B.  make  a 
safe  title  to  a  willing  purchaser?  Please 
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to  state  the  acts  of  parliament  on  which 
your  opinion  is  founded. — 4lhly,  And 
is  a  sale  made  by  A.B.  after  he  entered 
into  his  office,  but  before  he  became  in¬ 
debted  to  the  crown,  now  good  against 
the  crown? 

You  will  also  please  to  say,  whether 
your  opinion  applies  to  the  lands  of 
A.  B.  which  were  vested  in  his  trustees; 
and  how  far  it  applies  to  his  sureties; 
and  how  far  the  debtors  to  him  are 
liable  to  the  crown  process? 

Opinion. — By  the  common  law,  exe¬ 
cution  may  be  issued,  not  only  against 
the  goods  and  chattels,  but  against  the 
lands  of  the  king’s  debtor. 

In  respect  to  the  rent  reserved  on 
the  'ease,  the  king  may  distrain  not  only 
on  the  lands  comprised  in  the  lease,  but 
on  any  other  lands  of  bis  debtor. 

By  the  33  lien.  VIII.  c.  39.  all  bonds 
executed  to  the  king,  are  to  have  the 
same  force,  and  to  be  attended  w  ith  the 
same  remedies,  as  statutes  staple.  By 
the  13  Eliz.  c.  4.  the  lands  of  treasurers, 
receivers,  and  other  accountants  to  the 
crown,  therein  particularly,  or  generally, 
mentioned,  are  made  liable  to  execution 
lor  debts  to  the  crown,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  if  the  party  had  acknowledged 
a  recognizance  under  the  statute  of 
Hen.  VIII.  A  doubt  arose,  upon  this 
statute,  whether  a  sale  might  be  mada 
under  it,  after  the  death  of  the  ac¬ 
countant,  or  debtor.  To  remedy  this, 
the  explanatory  statute  of  the  27th  Eliz. 
c.  3.  was  passed,  by  which  a  power  of 
sale,  after  the  death  of  the  debtor,  was 
expressly  given.  Afterwards,  by  an  act 
made  in  the  39th  year  of  Q.  Elizabeth, 
the  explanatory  act  was  repealed,  and 
a  new  exposition  was  made  of  the  sta¬ 
tute  of  the  13th  Eliz.  with  various  new 
provisions.  But  the  act  of  the  39th 
Eliz.  being  only  temporary,  and  having 
expired  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
the  explanatory  act  of  the  27th  of  Eliz. 
was  revived;  however,  it  fell  into  dis¬ 
use,  and  when  it  came  to  be  examined, 
on  occasion  of  the  exertions  made  dur¬ 
ing  Lord  North’s  administration  for  the 
recovery  of  the  crown  debts,  it  was  found 
defective.  This  gave  rise  to  the  act  of 
the  251h  of  his  present  majesty,  c.  35. 
by  which  the  court  of  Exchequer  is  au¬ 
thorised,  on  the  application  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  attorney-general,  in  a  summary 
way,  by  motion,  to  order  the  estates  of 
crown  debtors,  which  should  he  extended 
by  any  writ  of  extent,  or  diem  clausit 
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extremum,  to  be  sold  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts.  Thus  the  law  appears  to 
stand  at  present. 

It  follows,  that  all  the  lands  of  A.  B. 
which  he  had  at  the  time  when  he  en¬ 
tered  into  his  otfice,  are  chargeable  with 
his  debts  to  the  crown,  on  account  of 
that  Office :  and  this  extends  to  those 
lands  which  he  sold  before-  lie  became 
indebted.  This  is  the  case  of  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Hatton,  mentioned  by  Lord  Coke, 
10  Rep.  55,  6,  and  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  v.  Coxhead,  257 ;  and  the 
same  point  was  determined  in  equity, 
Nichols  v.  Howe,  2  Vern.  389. 

The  same  holds  in  respect  to  A.  B.’s 
debts  to  the  crown  on  his  receivership 
account,  as  he  executed  a  bond  to  the 
crown  to  account  for  the  money  coming 
to  his  hand  as  receiver. 

As  to  the  money  owing  by  him  to  the 
crown  on  neither  of  these  accounts,  and 
merely  by  simple  contract,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  his  lands  are  liable  for  them 
to  the  crown’s  execution  :  but,  whether 
they  would  be  chargeable  with  them  in 
the  bands  of  bona  tide  purchasers  from 
him  without  notice,  is  not  clearly  set¬ 
tled;  and  I  believe  it  is  made  a  point  in 
a  cause  now  before  his  majesty’s  court 
of  Exchequer. 

For  the  rent  in  arrear,  the  crown  may 
distrain  not  only  on  the  lauds  comprised 
in  the  lease,  but  on  any  other  lands  of 

A.  B. 

As  between  the  crown  and  the  debtor, 
the  lands  in  the  hands  of  his  trustee  are 
chargeable  with  the  crown  debt;  but 
'whether,  if  the  trustee  joins  in  the  con¬ 
veyance  to  a  purchaser,  who  has  not  no¬ 
tice  of  the  debt,  the  lands  will  be  charge¬ 
able  in  the  purchaser’s  hands,  is  a  point 
upon  which  great  opinions  have  differed, 
and  still  continue  to  differ.  On  the  sale 
of  Luxborough-house,  Lord,  Kenyon, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Dunning,  (all 
then  at  the  bar,)  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  purchaser  was  protected  by  the  estate 
of  the  trustee  against  the  crown  debt: 
but  the  contrary  was  decided  in  a  case 
which  lately  arose  on  the  sale  of  the 
estates  of  Colonel  Montresor. — That 
opinion,  however,  did  not  give  general 
satisfaction,  and  I  incline  to  think  it 
will  not  ultimately  hold. 

Generally  speaking,  what  I  have  said 
applies  equally  to  the  sureties  of  A.B. 
as  to  A.  B.  himself. 

With  respect  to  C.  D — I  apprehend, 
that  if  he  knew  the  money  was  appli- 
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cable  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  he  is  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  crown  for  it,  and  liable 
to  the  ciown  process.  For  the  rule  is 
general,  that  if  money,  or  any  effects  of 
the  crown,  .come  inti  the  hands  of  anv 
person  who  has  notice  of  the  crown’s, 
right  to  them,  he  is  accountable  for 
them  to  the  crown. — See  Cro.  Eliz. 
Doddington’s  case,  545. 

As  to  the  debtors  to  A.B. — it  is  a 
general  principle,  “  that  a  person  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  king’s  debtor,  is  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  king:”  and  this  may 
probably  apply  to  some  parts  of  the 
case  before  me.— But  the  case  is  too 
generally  stated  to  admit  more  than  a 
general  answer. 

ACERER,  Fr.  to  mix  steel  with 
iron  ;  thus  the  point,  or  edge,  of  a  tool 
is  said  to  be  bien  acere,  well  steeled, 
when  the  mixture  of  steel  is  pure. 

ACROTEREA,  {acroleres,  Fr.)  in 
architecture,  small  pedestals,  usually 
without  bases,  placed  on  pediments, 
and  serving  to  support  statues. 

Sometimes  acrotei  ia  is  used  to  signi¬ 
fy  those  sharp  pinnacles,  orspiry  battle¬ 
ments,  which  stand  in  ranges  about 
flat  buildings,  with  rails  and  balus¬ 
trades. 

ACTION  of  the  mouth ,  in  a  horse, 
the  agitation  of  the  tongue  and  the 
mandible  of  a  horse,  which,  by  champ¬ 
ing  upon  the  bridle,  keeps  his  mouth 
fresh.  A  white  ropy  foam  will  always 
shew,  that  a  horse  has  the  action  of  the 
mouth,  which  indicates  vigour,  mettle, 
and  health. 

ACULER,  from  the  French,  signi¬ 
fies,  in  the  manage,  that  a  horse,  work¬ 
ing  upon  volts,  does  not  go  far  enough 
forwards,  at  every  motion,  so  that  his 
shoulders  embrace,  or  take  in,  too  lit¬ 
tle  ground,  and  his  croupe  comes  too 
near  the  center  of  the  volt.  A  horse 
is  said  to  have  acute,  when  the  horse¬ 
man  does  not  turn  his  hand,  and  put 
him  on  with  the  calf  of  the  inner  leg. 

ADAPTER,  Fr.  in  architecture,  to 
fit  an  ornament  to  any  particular  ob¬ 
ject. 

ADIT,  the  shaft,  or  entrance  into  a 
mine. 

ADOS,  Fr.  a  bank  of  earth  which 
is  raised  against  a  wall  that  is  much 
exposed. 

ADOSSER,  Fr.  This  word  gene¬ 
rally  signifies  to  support  one  thing  by 
another,  and  is  particularly  used  in 
architecture.  Thus  Adosser  una  chi' 
7  Q 
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mine e,  ouun  toil,  contre  un  pignon;  to| 
support,  or  back,  a  chimney,  or  roof, 
against  a  gable  end. 

A  DO  UB  Eli,  ) '  Fr.  to  stop  up 

RADOUBER,  \  chasms  or  holes  in 
a  fountain,  machine,  &c. 

ADOUClSSEM  ENT,  in  architec¬ 
ture,  the  junction  of  one  body  with 
another;  also  the  reducing  two  bodies 
to  the  same  surface,  or  making  them 
even. 

AFFAISSIl,  Fr.  sunk,  given  way. 1 
This  word  is  used  when  a  building  set¬ 
tles,  or  gives  way,  from  its  foundation 
being  defective;  also  when  a  rampart 
or  parapet  sinks,  from  the  ground  be-; 
ing  new  laid. 

AFFLEURER,  Fr.  to  place  two, 
things  upon  the  same  level. 

AG  E  of  a  horse.  The  age  of  a  horse 
is  discovered  by  several  outward  cha-i 
racters,  but  principally  by  his  teeth; 
which  see.  We  also  refer  the  curious; 
to  M.  de  Sol/eysel’s  Complete  Horse¬ 
man  for  particular  remarks  on  this  im¬ 
portant  head. 

AID,  in  horsemanship.  To  aid,  as¬ 
sist,  or  succour  a  horse  is  to  help  him 
to  work  true.  This  is  done  by  the 
gentle  and  moderate  exercise  of  the 
bridle,  the  spur,  the  caveson,  the  poin- 
son,  the  rod,  the  action  of  the  legs,  the 
motion  of  the  thighs,  and  the  sound  of 
the  tongue. 

AIGUILLE  de  chariot ,  Fr.  the 
draught  tree  of  a  chariot. 

A IGUILLE5,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  short 
upright  pieces  of  wood  used  in  the 
roofs  of  houses. 

Aiguilles,  in  hydraulics,  round 
or  square  pieces  of  wood  which  serve 
to  lift  up,  or  let  down,  a  flood-gate. 

Aiguilles  pour  le  roc,  Fr.  in  mi¬ 
ning,  a  sort  of  sharp  iron  pick-axe  with 
which  miners  work  into  rocks  or  hard 
substances,  in  order  to  form  chimb  rs, 
or  cavities,  for  the  lodgment  of  gun-1 
powder. 

AILERONS,  Fr.  the  short  boards 
which  are  set  into  the  outside  of  a  wa¬ 
ter-mill’s  wheel ;  we  call  them  ladies, : 
or  aveboards.  Aubes,  Fr.  signi.y  the 
same. 

Ailerons  also  signify  small  but¬ 
tresses,  or  starlings,  which  are  laid 
along  the  sides  of  rivers,  or  water 
courses,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
undermining  any  particular  building. 
According  to  Belidor,  the  word  epis 
is  more  appropriate. 


Ailerons  de  Incomes,  Fr.  a  sort  of 
console  inortoised  on  each  side  of  a 
dormer  window. 

AlLES,  Fr.  in  fortification,  strong 
substantial  sides  wh:eh  terminate  works 
on  the  right  and  left,  as  in  horned  and 
crowned  works. 

Ailes  cTiine  ecluse,  Fr.  the  walls 
which  enclose  a  dam,  and  which  are 
wider  at  the  extremities  than  in  the 
center. 

Ailes  de  pave,  Fr.  the  curb  stones 

of  a  pavement. 

Ailes  d  un  bailment,  Fr.  the  wings 
of  a  building. 

Ailes  de  moulin  d  vent,  Fr.  the  sails 
of  a  windmill. 

A  IB,  {air,  Fr.)  in  a  horse,  a  ca¬ 
dence  and  liberty  of  motion,  suited  to 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  horse, 
which  makes  him  work  in  the  manage, 
and  rise  correctly. 

Air,  Fr.  air,  manner,  way,  &cc.  also 
look,  countenance,  &c. 

Air  de  service,  Fr.  a  look  of  hard¬ 
ship,  or  of  war. 

AIRE,  Fr.  any  smooth  or  even  spot 
of  ground  upon  which  one  treads. 

Aire,  Fr.  in  geometry,  the  area  or 
inside  of  any  geometrical  figure. 

Aire,  Fr.  in  architecture,  the  space 
between  the  walls  in  a  building. 

Aire  d’un  cercle,  Fr.  the  area  of  a 
circle. 

Ai  re  tf  un  triangle,  Fr.  the  area  of  a 

triangle. 

Aif.e  de  moilon,  Fr.  a  sort  of  founda¬ 
tion  which  is  laid  under  the  ground  floor, 
in  order  to  support  joists,  layeis  of 

stones,  &c. 

Aire  de  chaur  el  de  ciment,  Fr.  a  sort 
of  masonry-composition  which  is  made 
ofli  .ie  and  cement,  for  the  preservation 
of  arches  that  are  exposed  to  the  air. 

Aire  plancher,  Fr.  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  tloor,  or  ceiling,  which  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  plaster  or  boards,  &c; 

A I  REE,  Fr.  a  barn- floor. 

A I R  l  F.  R,  Fr.  to  fumigate. 

AIRING  of  a  horse.  The  exercise 
which  is  given  for  the  preservation  of 
the  animat’s  health,  and  to  teach  him 
how  to  let  his  wind  rake  equally,  and 
keep  time,  with  the-  other  actions  and 
motions  of  his  body'. 

AIS,  Fr.  board,  pljink. 

Ats  d'entrevour,  Fr.  boards  or  planks 
which  cover  the  space  between  the  raft¬ 
ers,  or  beams,  in  a  building. 

The  French  say  figuratively:  compter 
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Its  uis  et  solixeaux ;  to  lose  time;  to 
tnrie. 

AISCEAU,  Fr.  a  chip-axe,  or  one 
handed  plane  axe,  with  which  carpenters 
hew  their  timber  smooth. 

AISCETTE,  Fr.  a  small  wing  axe. 

AISSE,  Fr.  linch  pin. 

AISSELIER.ES,  Fr.  small  planks, 
boards,  or  shingles  of  wood;  also  two 
pieces  of  timber,  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  breadth,  which  are  used  in  the 
roofs  of  houses. 

AISSIEU,  Fr.  axle-tree,  axis.  It  is 
also  called  tympan  or  tanilxiur,  round 
which  a  rope  may  be  wound  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  up  any  load  affixed  to 

it. 

ATTRES,  Fr.  rooms  of  a  house. 

AJUTAGE,  ( ajutage ,  Fr.)  in  hy¬ 
draulics,  part  of  the  apparatus  of  an  ar¬ 
tificial  fountain  ;  being  a  sort  of  jet 
d’eau,  or  kind  of  tube  fitted  to  the  mouth 
or  aperture  of  a  vessel,  through  which 
the  water  is  to  be  played,  and  thrown 
into  a  particular  form  or  figure. 

AJUTAGES,  Fr.  pipes  for  water¬ 
works. 

ALAISE,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  which  is  used  to  finish 
the  wooden  pannels  of  a  door.  It  is  also 
written  al'ese. 

ALDER,  an  aquatic  tree  well  known. 

In  former  times,  large  alders  were 
used  for  building  boats,  and  they  are 
still  much  esteemed  for  such  parts  of 
works  as  lie  continually  under  water. 

Vitruvius  tells  us,  that  the  morasses 
about  Ravenna,  in  Italy,  were  piled 
with  alder  limber,  in  order  to  build 
upon ;  for  which  use  he  highly  com¬ 
mends  it. 

The  Rialto  at  Venice  is  built  upon 
piles  of  this  wood. 

Trunks  or  poles  of  alder  are  very  use¬ 
ful  in  making  pumps,  water-pipes,  6cc. 
Burnt  alder  is  also  very  good  in  the 
composition  of  gunpowder. 

aLEGES,  Fr.  the  stones  that  are  laid 
under  the  piedroitsof  a  casement. 

ALETTE,  Fr.  in  architecture,  the 
side  of  a  pier  between  two  arcades : 
alettes  also  signify  jaumbs,  or  piedroits. 

ALGARIE,  Fr.  a  catheter  which 
surgeons  use  to  draw  off  the  urine. 

ALIAS,  a  Latin  word,  signifying 
otherwise  ;  often  used  in  the  trials  of  cri¬ 
minals  whose  danger  has  obliged  them 
to  change  their  names.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  it  generally  implies  something, 
not  right,  in  the  person  who  has  aban- 
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doned  his  real  name  for  a  fictitious  one. 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
assumption  of  a  false,  or  second,  name 
is  neither  criminal,  nor  in  the  slightest 
manner  dishonourable;  such  as  being 
obliged  to  go  through  an  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  or  to  live  in  temporary  retirement 
for  the  purpose  of  retrieving  a  ruined 
fortune.  There  is  also  a  very  peculiar 
case,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  penal 
statute  under  which  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have 
patiently  suffered  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Almost  every  indi¬ 
vidual  who  was  a  native  of  the  British 
empire,  and  was  sent  to  be  educated  in 
any  of  the  seminaries  upon  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  assumed  a  different  name,  in  order 
to  evade  the  statute.  Thus  the  present 
Lord  Clifford,  of  Chudleigh,  was  called 
Charles  Blount;  Lord  Siourton  bore 
the  name  of  Ffarapton,&c.  Even  at  this 
advanced  period  of  civilization,  and  im¬ 
plied  indulgence,  with  respect  to  reli¬ 
gions  opinions,  no  Protestant  boy  can  be 
admitted  at  a  Roman  Catholic  college, 
or  seminary  in  Great  Britain,  unless  he 
consent  to  bear  an  assumed  name;  as 
the  professors  would  be  subject  to  the 
statute  for  receiving  him. 

ALICIIONS,  Fr.  wing  of  a  water¬ 
mill. 

ALIDADE,  Fr.  a  cross-staff;  also 
the  index  of  a  nocturnal  or  sea  qua¬ 
drant. 

ALIQUANT,  ( aliquante ,  Fr.)  parts 
of  a  number,  which,  however  repeated, 
will  never  make  up  the  number  exactly; 
as,  3  is  an  aliquant  of  10,  thrice  3  being 
9,  four  times  3  making  12. 

ALIQUOT,  (aliquotes,  Fr.)  aliquot 
parts  of  any  number  or  quantity,  such 
as  will  exactly  measure  it  without  any 
remainder;  as  three  is  an  aliquot  part 
of  12,  because  being  taken  four  times, 
it  will  just  measure  it.  Thus  also,  the 
aliquot  parts  of  18  are  2,  3,  6,  9. 

ALLONGE,  Fr.  eking  piece. 

ALLONGER,  Fr.  to  lengthen. 

Allonger  le  pas,  Fr.  to  step  out. 

Allonger  un  coup,  Fr.  to  strike  a 
blow. 

Allonger  une  butte,  Fr.  to  make  a 
thrust. 

Allonger  la  terre,  Fr.  to  sail  along 
shore. 

AMARRER,  Fr.  a  sea-term,  signi¬ 
fying  to  belay  or  make  fast. 

AMBLE  E  ou  emblee,  Fr.  in  war,  to 
carry  a  place  by  main  force  or  assault. 

?  Q2 
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AMBLING,  a  motion  in  n  horse 
which  is  very  desirable,  but  not  easily 
obtained.  It  is  between  the  gallop  and 
trot. 

AMENER  tine  terre,  Fr.  to  make 
the  land. 

AMN  ESTY,  ( amnistie,  Fr.)  an  act  of 
oblivion:  a  general  pardon. 

AMOISE,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a  piece 
of  wood  which  is  laid  between  two  half- 
beams  of  timber  to  support  the  rafters 
in  a  roof. 

AMONT,  Fr.  up  the  river,  or  the 
head  of  the  current. 

D’Amont,  Fr.  down  the  river.  Aval 
signifies  the  same. 

AMORCES,  Fr.  in  masonry,  bricks 
or  stones  which  serve  to  unite  a  wall  of 
so.ne  extent,  but  which  is  not  completed 
all  together. 

AMORTISSEMENT,  on  couronne- 
ment,  Fr.  a  piece  of  architecture,  or  or¬ 
nament  of  sculpture,  which  diminishes 
as  it  rises,  to  terminate  some  decoration. 

AMPLITUDE  de  parabole,  Fr.  In 
artillery,  the  horizontal  range  of  a  shell, 
front  its  departure  out  of  a  mortar  to  the 
spat  on  which  it  drops.  This  distance 
is  also  called  ligne  de  but,  whether  the 
line  be  horizontal  or  oblique;  whereas 
the  term  amplitude d'une parabole  is  con¬ 
fined  to  an  horizontal  line  only. 

ANALOGY1,  in  geometry,  &c.  the 
comparison  of  several  ratios  together ; 
and  is  the  same  as  proportion. 

Analogy  and  comparison  together, 
with  precedent,  (each  generally  distorted 
to  serve  some  private  end)  are  frequent¬ 
ly  resorted  to  by  little  minds,  both  in 
civil  and  military  matters,  when  they 
find  themselves  beat  out  of  their  argu¬ 
ments  bv  plain  truth.  Thus  men  are 
apt  to  reason  upon  the  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  to  compare 
them  with  symptoms  of  discontent  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  without  re¬ 
flecting*  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
analogy  between  the  two  governments. 

ANALYSIS,  ( analyse ,  Fr.)  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  a  compound  body  into  the  seve¬ 
ral  parts  of  which  it  consists.  A  consi¬ 
deration  of  any  thing  in  parts,  so  us  that 
one  particular  is  lirst  considered, then  an¬ 
other. 

ANBURY,  is  a  kind  of  wen,  or 
epungy  wart,  growing  upon  any  part  of 
a  hurse’s  body,  full  of  blood/  This  is 
cured  by  binding  it  tight  round  with  a 
thread,  or  rather  a  horse  hair,  which,  in 
a  tew  days,  will  cause  u  to  drop  off.  The 
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part  is  then  anointed  with  powder  of 
verdigrease,  to  kill  the  root,  and  after¬ 
wards  healed  up  with  green  ointment. 

ANCHOR,  ( ancre ,  Fr.)  a  heavy  iron, 
composed  of  a  long  shank,  having,  a 
ring  at  on©  end,  to  which  the  cable  is 
fastened,  and  at  the  other  branching  out 
into  two  arms  or  flukes,  tending  up¬ 
wards  with  barbs  or  edges  on  each  side: 
its  use  is  to  hold  the  ship,  by  being  fixed 
to  the  ground.  There  are  ten  parts  be¬ 
longing  to  an  anchor,  viz.  the  shank,  the 
eye, ’the  ring,  the  nuts,  the  crown,  the 
arms,  the  palms,  the  flukes,  the  bill,  and 
the  stock. 

To  Anchor,  or  cast  anchor.  To  let 
go  the  anchor,  that  tne  ship  may  ride 
thereby. 

At  Anchor.  The  situation  of  a  ship 
which  rides  by  her  anchor. 

ANCHORS,  in  architecture,  a  sort  of 
carving  which  resembles  an  anchor,  or 
arrow  head. 

ANCONES,  are  the  corners,  or  coins 
of  walls,  cross-beams,  or  rafters.  Vi¬ 
truvius  calis  the  Consols,  ancones. 

ANCRE,  Fr.  an  iron  brace. 

ANEMOMETER,  ( antmometre,  Fr.) 
an  instrument  contrived  to  measure  the 
strength,  or  velocity  of  the  wind. 

A X  EMOSCOPE,  ('anemoscope,  Fr.)  a 
machine  invented  to  foretell  the  change* 
of  the  wind. 

AXGLET,  Fr.  an  anglet,  a  corner ; 
also  a  small  right-angled  cavity,  a  term 
in  architecture. 

ANXF.LET,  ?  (annelet,  Fr.)  from  an- 

ANNULET, )  nulus,  a  ring,  a  small 
square  member  in  the  Doric  capital,  un¬ 
der  the  quarter-round, &c. 

Annulets  are  used  in  architecture  to 
signify  narrow  flat  mouldings.  An  an¬ 
nulet  is  the  same  member  which  M. 
Mauclerc,  from  Vitruvius,  calls  a  fillet; 
and  J’alladio  a  listel  or  cincture;  and 
M.  Broicn,  from  Scamoxzi,  a  supercili- 
um,  tinea,  cue-brow,  square  and  rubit. 

AXOMALISM,  an  anomaly,  an  irre¬ 
gularity. 

ANOMALOUS,  that  which  is  out  of 
rule,  irregular,  contradictory,  &c. 

ANOMALY.  This  term,  like  the 
precdUing  ones,  has  been  usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  irregularity  in  the  conjuga¬ 
tion  of  verbs,  or  declension  of  nouns, 
&c.  At  present,  it  is  generally  used  to 
signify  any  irregularity,  or  contradic¬ 
tion.  uc.  H<  nee  the  an  of  a  situ¬ 
ation,  in  which  the  duties  may  be  so 
confounded,  or  the  individual  so  placed* 
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as  to  render  the  exercise  of  his  func¬ 
tions  impossible. 

Thus  a  corps,  topped  and  bottomed 
by  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  belonging  to  one  particular 
arm.  and  placed  under  the  immediate 
superintendance  of  intermediate  offi¬ 
cers,  who  do  not  even  sit  at  a,  court 
martial  for  the  trial  of  those  very  sol¬ 
diers  whose  interior  economy  it  is  their 
business  to  manage,  and  who  conse¬ 
quently,  in  some  degree,  undervalue 
their  authority ;  a  corps,  in  fact,  where 
men  bearing  his  Majesty’s  commission, 
and  sometimes  rising  from  the  ranks, 
are  not  permitted  to  mess  with  their 
superiors  and  equals,  of  another  arm, 
may  justly  be  called  anomalous.  Yet 
such  a  corps  does  exist  in  the  British 
sendee ! 

ANTA,  (antes,  Fr.)  in  architecture, 
is  used  by  M.  Le  Clerc,  for  a  kind  of 
shaft  of  a  pilaster,  without  base  or  capi¬ 
tal,  and  even  without  any  moulding. 
Belidor  calls  them  angular  pilasters, 
which  are  placed  in  the  corners  of  build¬ 
ings  adorned  with  orders  of  architec¬ 
ture. 

ANTfE,  pilasters  adjoining  to  a  wall. 

ANTICOR,  or  as  tiie  French  call  it, 
avant  cceur,  is  a  preternatural  swelling  of 
a  round  figure,  almost  as  big  as  the  half 
of  a  man’s  fist,  which  being  occasioned 
by  a  sanguine  and  bilious  humour,  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  horse’s  breast,  opposite  to 
the  heart.  This  must  be  speedily  stop¬ 
ped  by  means  of  suppuration,  or  it  will 
prove  fatal  to  the  animal. 

ANTIPAGMENTS,  ornaments,  or 
garnishings  in  carved  work  set  upon  the 
architrave. 

ANTIQUO-moderrc,  a  term  used  in 
speaking  of  old  Gothic  churches,  to  di¬ 
stinguish  them  from  those  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

APERTURE,  the  opening  of  any 
thing,  or  a  hole,  cleft,  or  vacant  place 
in  some  solid,  or  continuous,  substance. 

Aperture,  in  geometry,  is  used  for 
the  space  left  between  twd  lines,  which 
mutually  incline  towards  each  other,  to 
form  an  angle. 

APERTURES.  These  words  are 
used  in  architecture  to  signify  doors, 
windows,  stair-cases,  chimnies,  outlets 
and  inlets  for  light,  smoke,  &c. 

APOPHYGE,  in  architecture,  that 
part  of  a  column  where  it  begins  to 
spring  outofits  base, and  shoot  upwards. 
The  French  call  it  echdppe,  conge. 

The  apophyge,  in  its  original,  was  no 
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more  than  the  ring  or  ferril  heretofore 
fastened  at  the  extremities  of  wooden 
pillars,  to  keep  them  from  splitting, 
which  was  afterwards  imitated  in  stone¬ 
work. 

APPAREIL,  Fr.  height  or  thickness 
of  a  stone  in  the  quarry ;  also,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  method  of  cutting  stones 
and  laying  them. 

Pierre  APPAREILLEE,  Fr.  a  stone 
cut  to  the  measure  given. 

APPAREILLEUR,  Fr.  a  marker  of 
stones  to  be  cut. 

APPENTI3,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a  shed. 
See  Hangar. 

APPROXIMATION,  (approxima¬ 
tion,  Fr.)  in  arithmetic  or  algebra,  is  a 
continued  approaching  still  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  root  or  quantity  sought, 
without  ever  expecting  to,  have  it  ex¬ 
actly. 

APPUI,  with  horsemen,  the  stay  up¬ 
on  the  horseman’s  hand,  or  the  recipro¬ 
cal  sense  between  the  horse’s  mouth 
and  the  bridle  hand ;  or  the  horse’s 
sense  of  the  action  of  the  bridle  in  the 
horseman’s  hand.  Horses  for  the  army 
ought  to  have  a  full  appui,  or  firm  stay 
upon  the  hand. 

A  full  Appui,  in  horsemanship,  a 
firm  stay  without  resting  very  heavy, 
and  without  bearing  upon  the  horse¬ 
man’s  hand. 

A  more  than  full  Appui,  upon  the 
hand,  is  when  the  horse  is  stopped  with 
some  force;  but  still  so  that  he  does 
not  force  the  hand.  This  appui  is  good 
for  such  riders  as  depend  upon  the  bri¬ 
dle,  instead  of  their  thighs. 

ARABESQUE,  )  something  done  af- 

ARABESK,  i  ter  the  manner  of 
the  Arabians. 

Arabesk,  grotesque,  and  moresque,  are 
terms  applied  to  such  paintings,  orna¬ 
ments  ol  friezes,  &c.  on  which  there  are 
no  human  or  animal  figures;  but  which 
consist  wholly  of  imaginary  foliages, 
plants,  stalks,  &c. 

The  terms  are  derived  from  the  Arabs , 
Moots,  and  other  Mahometans,  who 
use  these  kinds  of  ornaments,  because 
their  religion  forbids  them  to  make  any 
images  or  figures  of  men,  or  of  other 
animals. 

ARABIAN  horse,  a  horse  supposed 
to  be  ol  high  value,  but  not  so  useful  as 
the  common  English  breed. 

ABASEMENT,  Fr.  in  masonry,  the 
last  course  of  stone  or  brick  upon  a  wall 
of  an  equal  height. 

ARASER,  Fr.  to  carry  the  different 
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courses  of  stone  or  brick  to  an  equal 
height. 

AllASES,  Fr.  stones  or  bricks  which 
are  larger  or  smaller  than  those  of  the 
other  courses,  and  are  used  to  make 
any  given  height. 

ARBRE,  Fr.  tree,  in  mechanics,  the 
thickest  piece  of  timber  upon  which  all 
other  pieces  turn,  that  it  supports. 

ARC  en  plein  ccintre,  Fr.  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  an  arch  which  is  formed  of  a 
perfect  half-circle. 

Auc  en  unse  de  punier,  Fr.  an  ellip¬ 
tic  arch  drawn  upon  three  centers. 

Arc  biais,  on  de  cote,  Fr.  an  arch 
whose  piedroits  are  not  even  with  their 
plans. 

ARC  rampant,  Fr.  that  which  in 
an  upright  wall  is  somewhat  inclined 
towards  a  gentle  slope. 

ARC  en  talut,  Fr.  that  which  is 
made  to  ease  a  platband  or  an  archi¬ 
trave,  and  whose  declivities  bear  upon 
the  summers.  An  arch  is  also  so  called 
when  it  is  made  in  a  wall  that  slopes. 

Arc  en  tiers-point,  ou  Gothique,  Fr. 
that  which  is  made  cf  two  portions  of  a 
circle,  which  intersect  each  other, at  the 
point  of  the  angle  at  top.  i 

Arc  de  cloitre,  Fr.  See  voute  en 
arc  de  cloitre. 

Arc  a  I'envers,  Fr.  an  inverse  arch 
that  is  made  to  support  the  piles  of  a 
bridge,  between  the  arches,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  falling  against  each  other, 
which  often  happens  in  loose  ground. 

ARCADE,  ( arcade,  Fr.)  a  continued 
arch ;  a  walk  arched  over. 

ARCBOUTANT,  (from  the  French, 
arc  and  bouter,  to  abut,)  a  flat  arch,  or 
part  of  an  arch  abutting  against  the 
reins  of  a  vault,  to  support  and  prevent 
its  giving  way. 

Arcboutant,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  any 
piece  of  timber  which  is  used  as  a  but¬ 
tress  or  support  in  scaffolds. 

ARCBOUTER,  ou  contrebouter,  Fr. 
to  restrain  or  keep  in  the  bellying  of  an 
arch,  or  of  a  platband,  by  means  of  a  pile 
or  buttress. 

ARCEAU,  Fr.  an  arch.  This  term, 
however,  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  small 
arch  of  a  bridge.  Arceuu  also  means  a 
saddle-bow. 

ARCHE  en  plein  ceintre,  Fr.  an  arch 
formed  by  a  perfect  semi-circle. 

Arche  elliptique,  Fr.  that  which  is 
formed  by  a  half-oval. 

Arche  surbaissce ,  Fr.  that  which  is  of 
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the  lowest  proportion ;  called  also  en 
ansc  dc  punier,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  handle  of  a  basket. 

Arche  en  portion  de  cerclr,  Fr.  that 
which  contains  less  than  a  semi-circle. 

Arche  extrudossce,  Fr.  is  that,  all  the 
hendings  of  which  arc  equal  iu  length 
and  parallel  to  the  cintry. 

Arche  dC assemblage,  Fr.when  a  wood¬ 
en  bridge  is  made  of  one  arch,  the  arch 
is  so  called. 

ARCHED,  a  horse  is  said  to  have 
arched  legs,  when  his  knees  are  bent 
arch-wise. 

This  relates  to  the  forequarters,  and 
the  infirmity  is  generally  occasioned  by 
hard  riding. 

There  are  horses,  however,  which  the 
French  call  brassicourts,  or  short  fore¬ 
thighs,  that  have  their  knees  naturally 
arched. 

ARCHET,  Fr.  any  frame  of  wood 
which  is  bent  at  top  and  resembles  a 
cradle;  hence  called  a  sweating  cradle, 
in  which  sick  persons,  under  salivation 
for  the  foul  disease,  are  laid. 

Passer  sous  FArchet,  Fr.  to  be  in  a 
state  of  salivation. 

ARCHIVAULT,  (Archivolte,  Fr.) 
the  inner  contour  of  an  arch,  adorned 
with  mouldings,  which  goes  round  the 
faces  of  the  arch  stones,  and  bears 
upon  the  imposts.  This  contour  differs 
according  to  the  different  orders  in  ar¬ 
chitecture. 

Faire  voider  les  ARCOXS,  Fr.  to 
throw  out  of  the  saddle. 

Perdre  les  Arcons,  Fr.  to  lose  one’s 
seat  in  riding. 

AREXER,  Fr.  to  sink  under.  This 
is  said  of  a  beam  or  plank,  which  gives 
way  on  account  of  the  weight  upon  it. 

AREOMETER,  (arcomttre,  Fr.)  an 
instrument  usually  made  of  fine  thin 
glass,  which  having  had  as  much  running 
quicksilver  put  into  it,  as  will  serve  to 
keep  it  upright,  is  sealed  up  at  the  top; 
so  that  the  stem  or  neck  being  divided 
into  degrees,  .the  heaviness  or  lightness 
of  any  liquor  may  be  found,  by  the  ves¬ 
sels  sinking  more  or  less  into  it. 

ARESTIER,  Fr.  the  corner  side  of  a 
building.  Also  the  back  pajt  of  the 
blade  of  a  sword. 

Arestier  de  plomb,  Fr.  the  end  of 
a  piece  of  lead,  which  lies  under  the  top 
of  a  roof  that  is  slated. 

ARESTIERES,  Fr.  the  beds  or  lays 
of  plaster  which  cile-coverers,  or  slaters, 
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put  at  the  angles  of  the  top  of  a  roof 
that  is  tiled. 

ARGANEAU,  Jr.  the  ring  of  an 
anchor. 

ARMATURE,  JV.  in  architecture, 
this  word  comprehends  the  bars,  iron 
pins,  stirrups,  and  all  other  iron  hold¬ 
fasts  which  are  used  in  a  large  assem¬ 
blage  of  carpentry. 

ARMER  un  fourneau  de  Mine,  Fr. 
to  close  up  a  mine,  after  it  has  been 
properly  charged. 

ARMES  des  pieces  d  canon,  Fr.  in¬ 
struments  used  in  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
viz.  lantcrne  ou  cuiller,  refouloir,  and 
icouvillon,  which  see  under  their  sepa¬ 
rate  heads. 

Fair e  les  premieres  Armes,  Fr.  to  be¬ 
gin  the  military  profession,  or  to  enter 
the  service. 

ARP  ENT,  Fr.  a  French  acre  of  ara¬ 
ble  ground,  which  contains  ten  square 
perches  in  length,  upon  as  many  in 
breadth. 

ARPENTAGE,  Fr.  the  art  of  survey¬ 
ing  land,  and  of  taking  the  plan  of  it. 

ARPENTEUR,  Fr.  a  land  sur¬ 
veyor. 

D’ARRACHE-pierf,  Fr.  without  in¬ 
termission. 

Suivre  son  ennemi  D’A n r ac H v-pied, 
Fr.  to  pursue  one’s  enemy  without  in¬ 
termission. 

ARRACHEMENT,  Fr.  the  taking 
out  particular  stones,  leaving  others  al¬ 
ternately,  in  order  to  join  one  wall  to 
another. 

ARRESTS,  (urretcs,  Fr.)  a  mangy 
humour  in  the  hinder  legs  of  a  horse. 

ARRET  de  pont,  Fr.  an  engine  that 
goes  with  a  vice,  and  hinders  a  draw¬ 
bridge,  once  down,  from  being  pulled  up 
again. 

Arret,  Fr.  the  rest  for  a  lance. 

Arret,  Fr.  the  stopping  of  a  horse. 

Arret  d’une  epee j  Fr.  the  crest,  or 
ridge,  of  a  sword. ' 

ARRETE,  Fr.  in  fortification,  the 
shelving  sides  which  form  the  glacis  of 
the  covert-way, where  the  salient  angles 

are. 

Arrete,  Fr.  the  edge  of  an  anvil. 

Arrete,  Fr.  the  edge,  or  angle,  for¬ 
med  by  two  faces  of  any  solid,  whether 
of  timber,  stone,  or  iron. 

Vive  Arrete  de  vofite,  Fr.  the  out¬ 
standing  edge  of  a  vault.  Boyer  writes 
the  word  arete. 

ARRIERE-uotmure,  Fr.  the  bending 
of  an  arch  or  vault  which  is  made  be- 
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hind  a  door  or  casement  in  order  to  give 
more  lisdit. 

ARRIEPE,  Fr.  in  arrears. 

S’ARRIERER,  Fr.  to  be  in  arrears; 
to  remain  behind;  not  to  advance.  L’m- 
fanlerie  s’arriera;  the  infantry  did  not 
advance.  v 

ARHIERES-cor/is,  Fr.  those  parts  of 
a  building  which  have  the  least  projec¬ 
tion. 

ARRIMAGE,  Fr.  stowage. 

ARR1MER,  Fr.  to  stow. 

ARRIVER,  Fr.  to  arrive. 

The  French  use  this  word  to  signify 
event ;  as  il  arriva,  it  came  to  pass ;  it 
happened.  . 

ARRUGIE,  Fr.  subterraneous  ca¬ 
nal. 

ARS,  Fr.  the  veins  of  a  horse. 

ARTICLE,  Fr.  This  word  is  used 
when  applied  to  a  dying  man,  to  signify 
the  moment  of  dissolution.  Hence  ar¬ 
ticle  de  la  mort,  the  point  of  death. 

ARTISONNE,  Fr.  )  worm-eaten,  as 

Bo  is  ARTISONN  £,  )  wood  may  be. 

ASCENSION,  Fr.  in  artillery,  the 
upward  flight  of  a  bomb  from  its  explo¬ 
sion  out  of  the  mortar,  to  its  utmost 
point  of  elevation;  descension  de  la 
bombe  signifies,  on  the  contrary,  the 
range  which  a  bomb  takes  from  its 
highest  pitch  down  to  its  fall. 

ASPIRANT,  Fr.  a  candidate  for  any 
place,  or  employmeut. 

ASSEMBLAGE,  ( assemblage,  Fr.) 
thejoining  or  uniting  of  several  things 
together;  also  the  things  themselves  so 
joined  or  united  :  of  which  assemblages 
there  are  divers  kinds  and  forms  used 
by  joiners,  as  with  mortbises,  tenons, 
dove-tails,  &c.  This  is  the  general, 
and  indeed  the  only,  explanation  which 
we  have  been  able  to  find  in  any  English 
work  of  the  term  assemblage.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  explanations  are  taken  out  of 
Belidor’s  Dictionnaire  Portatif  de  l' In - 
genieur. 

Assemblage  de  clef,  Fr.  the  joining 
together  two  platforms,  or  two  piles,  by 
means  of  a  mortoise  made  in  each  piece, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  tenon 
with  two  ends  called  a  key, 

Assemblage  par  entaille,  Fr.  the 
joining  together  two  pieces  of  wood  by 
mortoise,  or  incutting. 

Assemblage  par  embrevement,  Fr.  a 
sort  of  incutting  whereby  a  diminished 
piece  of  wood  is  received  into  another, 
without  tenon  or  mortoise. 

Assemblage  en  cremaillere,  Fr.  the 
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joining  together  pieces  of  timber,  bv 
means  of  mortoises  that  incase  one  an¬ 
other  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

Assemblage  en  triangle,  Fr.  the  in¬ 
grafting  together  two  pieces  of  upright 
timber,  by  means  of  triangular  tenons, 
so  that  the  joining  does  not  appear,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  fastenings. 

Assemblage  quarre,  Fr.  pieces  of 
wood  ingrafted  together  in  squares,  by 
means  of  tenons  and  mortoises. 

Assemblage  abouement,  Fr.  the  same 
as  assemblage  quarre ,  except  in  the 
moulding,  which  is  cut  corner-wavs. 

Assemblage  en  onglet,  ou  plutbt  cn 
anglet,  Fr.  an  assemblage  which  is  made 
diagonally  throughout  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wood,  and  which  is  kept  fast 
by  tenons  and  mortoises. 

Assemblage  cn  fausse  coupe,  Fr.  an 
assemblage  or  joining  which  not  being 
square,  forms  an  obtuse,  or  acute,  angle. 

Assemblage  par  tenon  et  mortaise, 
Fr.  an  assemblage  which  is  made  in  a 
groove  called  a  mortoise,  the  opening  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  third  part  of  the 
piece  of  wood,  in  order  to  receive  the 
end  or  tenon  of  another  piece,  that  is  cut 
so  as  exactly  to  fill  the  mortoise,  in 
which  it  is  kept  fixed  by  means  of  one 
or  two  pegs. 

Assemblage  a  queue  (Tironde,  Fr. 
that  which  is  made  in  a  triangular  shape, 
or  dove-tailed,  in  order  to  join  two 
boards  together  end-ways. 

Assemblage  a  queue  percee,  Fr.  that 
which  is  done  with  triangular  tenons 
that  go  into  the  mortoises,  and  are  join¬ 
ed  together  square-ways. 

Assemblage  a  queue  perdue,  Fr.  This 
assemblage  is  the  same  as  the  former, 
except  that  the  tenons  are  covered  over 
in  half  their  thickness,  and' inlaid  cor¬ 
ner-ways. 

Assemblage  a  redent,  Fr.  See  Grain 
d'Orge. 

ASSEOIR,  Fr.  to  lay;  as  to  lay  the 
first  stones  of  a  foundation.  This  word 
is  also  used  to  signify  the  laying  of  stones 
for  a  pavement. 

To  ASSIEGE,  ( assieger ,  Fr.)  an  ob¬ 
solete  term  for  besiege. 

ASSIETTE,  Fr.  the  site  of  a  house; 
the  platform  of  a  building,  & c. 

Ass.etie  also  signifies  the  state  of 
the  human  mind;  the  temper,  or  condi¬ 
tion,  the  mind  may  be  in. 

Fort  cT Assiette,  Fr.  to  be  strong 
from  situation;  as,  une  ville  forte  cfas- 
siccte ;  a  town  strongly  situated. 


To  ASSIGN,  to  mark  out*;  to  ap¬ 
point.  The  example  adduced  by  Dr. 
Johnson  is  too  much  in  point  to  pass  it 
over  in  these  melancholy  times: — 

“  The  two  armies  were  assigned  to  the 
leading  of  two  generals,  both  of  them 
rather  courtiers  assured  to  the  state, 
than  martial  men." — Bacon. 

To  Assign,  to  make  over;  as  to  as¬ 
sign  a  certain  proportion  of  one’s  pay, 
for  the  discharge  of  debts  contracted. 

ASSIGNAT,  Fr.  paper  issued  upon 
supposed,  or  imaginary,  property.  Of 
this  description  were  the  assignats  in 
Francp,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  of  this  species  is 
the  bank  paper  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  former,  however,, was  so 
increased,  that  the  whole  landed  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  country  appeared  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  support  its  weight,  and  it  sunk 
accordingly. 

ASSIGNMENT,  appropriation  of 
one  thing  to  another  thing  or  person ;  as 
the  assignment  which  is  made  by  the  Co¬ 
lonel  of  a  British  Regiment  for  the  off¬ 
reckonings,  which  are  to  be  issued  on  the 
clothing,  and  for  which  he  generally 
pays  5  per  cent,  to  the  clothier. 

AS-SISE,  Fr.  a  course  of  stones 
which  is  carried  on  equally  high,  and  is 
only  broken,  or  interrupted,  by  doors  or 
windows. 

Assise  de  pierre  dure,  Fr.  the  hard 
rough  stone  which  is  laid  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  wall  reaching  up  to  the 
ground-floor. 

Assise  de  parpain,  Fr.  a  course  of 
stones  that  crosses  a  wall. 

ASYMPTOTES,  (asymptotes,  Fr.) 
strait  lines  which  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  curve,  but  being  indefi¬ 
nitely  prolonged,  never  meet.  Of  all 
the  curves  of  the  second  degree,  such 
as  conic  sections,  the  hyperbole  is  the 
only  one  that  has  asymptotes. 

Asymptotes  may  also  be  called  tan¬ 
gents  to  their  curves,  at  an  infinite  dis¬ 
tance. 

The  conchoid,  cissoid,  and  logarithmic 
curve,  have  each  one  asymptote. 

ATLASSES,  in  architecture,  figures 
or  half  figures  of  men,  used  instead  of 
columns  or  pilasters,  to  support  any 
member  in  architecture,  as  a  balcony 
or  the  like.  They  are  also  called  te¬ 
lamones. 

A  1  MOSPHERE,  ( atmosphere ,  Fr.) 
a  subtle  and  elastic  substance  which 
surrounds  the  earth,  which  gravitates 
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upon  its  center,  and  partakes  of  all  its 
motions. 

ATRE,  Fr.  hearth;  or  the  ground 
under  a  chimney. 

ATTEINDRE,  Fr.  to  reach;  to  get 

up. 

Attejndre  Vemiemi,  Fr.  to  get 
up  with  the  enemy. 

ATTELIER,  Fr.  in  fortification,  all 
sorts  of  work  which  may  be  done  by  a 
variety  of  hands,  and  which  are  super¬ 
intended  by  one  or  more  engineers. 

Entendre  bien  /’Attelier,  Fr. 
among  engineers,  to  be  master  of  the 
business;  to  know  how  to  superintend 
w  orks,  and  to  see  plans  executed. 
ATTENTE.  See  Pierre  d'aiteute. 
ATTIC,  ( attique,  Fr.)  in  architec¬ 
ture,  a  kind  of  building  wherein  there 
is  no  roof  or  covering  to  be  seen  ;  so 
called  from  Attica,  the  ancient  name 
for  Athens,  where  such  buildings  were 
common. 

Attic  order,  according  to  M.  Le 
Clerc,  a  kind  of  rich  pedestal. 

Attic  of  a  roof,  a  kind  of  a  parapet 
to  a  terrace,  platform  and  the  like. 

Attic  continued,  that  which  encom¬ 
passes  the  whole  pourtour  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  without  any  interruption,  follow¬ 
ing  all  the  jets,  the  returns  of  the  pa¬ 
vilions,  &c. 

Attic  interposed,  one  placed  be¬ 
tween  two  high  stones,  sometimes 
adorned  with  columns,  or  pilasters. 

Attic  base,  a  peculiar  kind  of  base 
used  in  the  Ionic  order  by  the  ancient 
architects ;  and  also  by  Palladio,  and 
other  moderns,  in  the  Doric.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  bases. 

Attics  are  also  generally  used,  in 
these  times,  to  signify  the  highest  sto¬ 
ries  of  a  building,  such  as  garrets,  &c. 

ATTIQUE  de  cheminee,  Fr.  that 
part  of  a  chimney  which  is  covered 
with  wood,  or  plaster,  from  the  mantle 
tree  up  to  the  first  cornice. 

AVANT-6ec,  Fr.  the  starling  of  a 
stone  bridge.  Those  starlings  which 
are  always  pointed  towards  the  current 
iof  the  water,  are  called  avant-bec-d'a- 
viont,  and  the  others  avant-bec  d'aval. 

Av  AST-corps,  Fr.  those  parts  of  a 
building  which  have  the  most  projec¬ 
tion  in  front. 

Av  AST-due,  Fr.  the  pile-work  which 
is  made  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  ior  the  purpose  of  laying  a 
platform,  in  order  to  begin  a  bridge. 
Boats  are  stationed  where  the  avant- 
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due  ends;  and  this  is  done  when  (he 
river  is  too  broad,  or  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  boats  to  make  an 
entire  bridge.  The  same  thing  is  ef¬ 
fected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ri¬ 
ver. 

Avant-i?w;h,  Fr.  the  fore-hand  of 
a  horse. 

AV1VES,  Fr.  the  vives,  a  disease  in 
horses. 

AUBE,  Fr.  See  Ailerons. 
AUBERON  d'une  serrure,  Fr.  the 
catch  of  a  lock  which  is  rivetted  to  the 
moral l ton,  or  clasp  that  enters  a  lock, 
and  through  which  the  pene,  or  bolt, 
passes. 

AUBERONNlIiR  E,  Fr.  the  piece 
of  iron  to  which  the  catch  is  rivetted  ; 
the  clasp. 

AUBES,  Fr.  ladles. 

Boned  Aubes,  Fr.  the  wheel  with 
ladles  in  a  water-mill. 

AUBIER  on  aubour,  Fr.  the  pith, 
sap,  or  whitest  and  softest  part  of  tim¬ 
ber,  subject  to  be  worm-eaten 
AXIS,  (axe,  Fr.)  thelinethat  parses 
through  the  centre  of  a  body,  which  is 
moveable  upon  the  same,  as  in  a  cy¬ 
linder,  cone,  or  pyramid,  and  which’is 
perpendicular  to  its  base. 

Spiral  Axis,  in  architecture,  the 
axis  of  a  twisted  column  drawn  spiral¬ 
ly,  in  order  to  trace  the  circumvolu¬ 
tions  about  it. 

Axis,  in  mechanics,  (as  the  axis  of  a 
balance)  is  the  line  upon  which  it 
moves,  or  turns. 

A  x  is  of  the  Ionic  capital,  a  line  pass, 
ing  perpendicularly  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  ihe  volute. 

Axis  of  rotation,  or  circumvolution; 
in  geometry,  is  an  imaginary  right 
line,  about  which  any  plane  figure  is 
conceived  to  revolve,  in  order  to  gene¬ 
rate  a  solid. 

Axis  of  a  circle  or  sphere,  a  right 
line  passing  through  the  circle  "or 
sphere,  and  terminating,  at  each  end, 
in  the  circumference  of  it. 

Axis  of  a  cylinder  is,  properly,  that 
quiescent  right  line  about  which  the 
parallelogram  turns,  by  the  revolution 
of  which  the  cylinder  is  formed. 

Axis  of  a  cone,  a  right  line,  or  side, 
upon  which  the  right-angled  triangle, 
forming  the  cone,  makes  its  motion. 

Axis  ,/  a  conic  section,  a  quiescent 
right  line  passing  through  the  middle 
of  the  figure,  and  cutting  all  the  ordi¬ 
nates  at  right  angles. 
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Axis  in  optics,  a  ray  passing  through 
the  center  of  the  eye. 

Axis  of  oscillation,  a  right  line  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon,  passing  through 
the  center,  about  which  a  pendulum 
vibrates. 

Axis  of  a  lens,  or  glass,  a  right  line 
pa-sing  along  the  axis  of  that  solid,  of 
which  the  lens  is  a  segment. 

-  Axis  of  incidence,  in  dioptrics,  a 
right  line,  drawn  through  the  point  of 
incidence,  perpendicularly  to  the  re¬ 
fracting  surface. 

.Axis  in  Perilrochio  consists  of  a 
circle  concentric  with  the  base  of  the 
cylinder,  and  is  moveable  together 
with  if  about  its  axis. 

The  Axis  in  Perilrochio  takes  place 
in  the  motion  of  every  machine,  where 
a  circle  mav  be  conceived,  described 
about  a  fixed  axis,  concentric  to  the 
plane  of  a  cylinder,  about  which  it  is 
placed ;  as  in  crane-wheels,  miil-wheels, 
capstans,  &c. 

Axrs  of  refraction,  a  right  line  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  point  of  incidence,  or 
refraction,  perpendicular  to  the  re¬ 
fracting  surface  along  the  further  me¬ 
dium. 
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BAC,  Fr.  a  ferry  boat ;  also  a  sort 
of  box  made  of  large  boards,  through 
which  -water  is  passed,  and  carried  from 
one  quarter  to  another. 

BACK-rweVs,  nails  made  with  flat 
shanks,  so  as  to  hold  fast,  and  not  to 
open  the  grain  of  the  wood,  used  in 
nailing  guts  together  for  saving  water 
under  theeave-.  of  a  house;  or  by  back 
makers  in  nailing  boards  together  for 
coolers,  or  any  vessels  made  of  planks, 
or  boards,  for  containing  liquors. 

BACULE  ou  bascule,  Fr.  a  swipe, 
or  swing  gate. 

BAC  0  LO  M  ETRY,  ( baculombtre, 
Fr.)  in  geometry,  the  art  of  measuring 
accessible  or  inaccessible  lines,  by  the 
help  of  one  or  more  staves. 

BACULUS  divinalorius,  that  is,  a 
divining  staff  or  rod  ;  a  branch  of  ha¬ 
zel  tree  forked,  and  used  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  mines,  springs,  Sic. 

BAGGAGE,  from  carrying  a  bag  or 
knapsack,  a  soldier’s  trull;  a  camp- 
whore;  also  a  sorry  wench. 

BAGNIO,  an  Italian  term,  signify- 
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ing  a  bath.  Bagnio  is  become  a  gene- 
ral  name  in  Turkey,  for  the  prisons  in 
which  the  slaves  are  confined,  it  being 
usual  to  have  batlis  in  those  prisons. 
We  wish  the  same  salutary  precautions 
could  be  adopted  in  this  country;  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  where 
there  are  no  baths  at  all. 

BAGUETTE,  in  architecture,  a 
small  round  moulding  less  than  an 
astragal ;  sometimes  carved  and  en¬ 
riched  with  foliations,  pearls,  ribbons, 
laurels,  &c.  When  a  baguette  is  en¬ 
rich -d  with  ornaments,  its  name  is 
changed,  and,  according  to  M.  Le 
Clerc,  it  is  called  a  chaplet. 

Baguette,  in  carpentry,  a  hip 
moulding;  by  which  is  meant  the  out¬ 
ward  angle,  or  the  hips  or  corners  of 
a  roof. 

BAI1U,  Fr.  a  trunk.  According  to 
Belidor  it  also  signifies  the  rounded 
profiles  which  are  generally  given  to 
the  paved  roads  of  an  open  country. 
Also  the  rounded  edge  or  profile  of  the 
buttress  of  a  parapet,  &c. 

Cheval  BAHU  TIER,  Fr.  a  sumpter 
horse,  or  one  that  carries  a  portman¬ 
teau. 

BA  IN  ou  bouen,  Fr.  This  term  is 
used  among  French  masons  to  signity 
the  large  quantity  of  mortar  in  which 
stones  are  sunk,  or  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  when  laid  for  the  purposes 
cf  building.  Belidor  says, 

Maconntr  en  Bain  de  mor/ier,  Fr. 
to  lay  mason  work  thick  in  mortar, 
and  he  adds,  so  that  the  stones  may  he 
said  to  swim  in  the  composition. 

BAJOYERS,  Fr.  the  side  walls  in  a 
sluice  or  dam.  They  are  also  called 
jouillieres. 

BALANCE,  in  mechanics,  one  of 
the  six  simple  powers  principally  used 
for  determining  the  equality  or  diffe¬ 
rence  of  weights  in  heavy  bodies,  and 
consequently  other  masses  and  quan¬ 
tities  of  matter. 

The  balance  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. 
the  ancient  and  modern. 

The  ancient,  or  Roman  balance, 
called  the  statera  Romanes,  or  steel¬ 
yard,  consists  of  a  lever  or  beam  move- 
able  on  a  center,  and  suspended  near 
one  of  the  extremes.  On  one  side  of 
the  center,  arc  applied  the  bodies  to  be 
weighed,  and  their  weight  measured  by 
the  divisions  marked  on  the  beam,  in  a 
place  where  a  weight  moveable  along 
the  beam,  being  fixed,  keeps  the  ba- 
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lance  in  equilibiio.  Tlfis  balance  is 
still  used  where  large  bodies  are  to  be 
weighed. 

The  modern  balance  now  ordinarily 
in  use,  consists  of  a  lever,  or  beam, 
suspended  exactly  by  the  middle,  to 
the  extremes  whereof  are  hung  scales. 

In  each  case  the  beam  is  called  the 
brachia;  the  line  on  which  the  beam 
turns,  or  which  divides  its  brachia,  is 
called  the  axis  ;  and  when  considered 
with  respect  to  the  length  of  the 
brachia,  is  esteemed  but  a  point,  and 
called  the  center  of  the  balance  ;  and 
the  places  wbtre  the  weighfs  are  ap¬ 
plied,  the  points  of  suspension  or  ap¬ 
plication. 

In  the  Roman  balance,  therefore,  the 
weight  used  for  a  counter  balance  is 
the  same ;  but  the  points  of  applica¬ 
tion  various:  in  the  common  balance, 
the  counterpoise  is  various,  and  the 
points  of  application  the  same.  The 
principle  on  which  each  is  formed  is 
the  same. 

BALANC1ER  d'une  ecluse,  Fr.  the 
thick  bar  of  iron  which  serves  as  a 
handle  to  ^hut  or  open  a  sluice  with 
one  or  two  flood-gates. 

Balancier  de  pompe,  Fr.  the  ba¬ 
lance  or  handle  of  a  pump,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  piece  of  wood,  or  bar  of  iron, 
placed  horizontally  on  the  point  of 
appui. 

BALATRONES,  an  ancient  name 
given  to  wicked,  lewd,  and  cowardly 
persons,  from  Servilius  Balatro,  a  de¬ 
bauched  libertine ;  whence,  according 
to  Bailey,  the  French  have  probably 
derived  their  Poltron,  which  see. 

BALCONY,  ( balcon ,  Fr.)  a  projec- 
ture  beyond  the  naked  of  a  wall  or 
building,  supported  by  pillars  or  con¬ 
soles,  and  encompassed  with  a  balus¬ 
trade. 

M.  Le  Clerc  says  the  parts  of  a  bal¬ 
cony  are  the  terrace,  the  balustrade  that 
incloses  it,  and  the  consoles  which  sup¬ 
port  it. 

BALDACUM,  )  a  piece  of  architec- 

B  ALDA  QUIN,  J  ture,  in  the  form  of 
a  canopy,  supported  with  columns,  and 
serving  as  a  crown  or  covering  to  an 
altar.  Some  also  give  the  name  balda¬ 
quin  to  a  shell  over  the  front  door  of 
a  house. 

BALKS,  poles  or  rafters,  over  out¬ 
houses  or  barns;  and  among  bricklayers, 
great  beams,  such  as  are  used  in  making 
scaffo’ds,  This  word  is  also,  by  some, 
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applied  to  great  pieces  of  timber  coming 
from  beyond  seas  bv  floats. 

BALISTIQUE,  Fr.  the  art  of  throw¬ 
ing  or  projecting  heavy  substances,  as 
shells  and  cannon-balls,  to  a  given  dis¬ 
tance. 

BALTSSE,  Fr.  See  Bouee. 

BALIVEAUX,  Fr.  young  oaks  that 
are  under  40  years  grow  th,  and  measure 
from  12  to  24  French  feet  in  the  girth. 

BALLE  a  feu,  Fr.  a  hollow  shell 
which  is  filled  with  gunpowder  and 
other  materials.  These  shells  are  of 
different  sizes;  some  being  thrownj’rom 
the  hand,  and  others  out  of  mortars,  as 
carcasses  are. 

Bali.e  de  tnousquel,  Fr.  a  musket  ball. 

BALLIUM,  a  sort  of  fortress,  or  bul¬ 
wark. 

B  ALLON,  Fr.  in  architecture,  the 
round  globe  on  the  top  of  a  pier,  or 
pillar. 

BALLOON  for  communicating  intel¬ 
ligence.  This  balloon  is  5  feet  diameter, 
and  will  carry  between  4  and  5  lb.  weight, 
or  about  3000  printed  papers,  each 
5  inches  square.  The  balloon  by  which 
the  papers  are  carried  and  discharged 
is  12  inches  diameter.  The  lire  will 
burn  at  the  rate  of  one  minute  per  inch; 
consequently  one  round  will  be  36  inches; 
and  the  double  ring  will,  of  course,  con¬ 
tinue  to  discharge  for  one  hour  and  12 
minutes,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  if  the 
battery  be  triple,  as  the  circle  may  go 
20  times  round;  by  which  means  the 
discharging  of  papers  may  be  kept  up 
for  hours:  and  to  prevent  any  possibi¬ 
lity  of  the  fire  going  out,  it  may  be  made 
to" burn  double;  although  there  is  not 
one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  its  going 
out  by  single  fire.  By  a  simple  com¬ 
munication  of  fire  to  the  inflammable 
air  in  the  balloon,  after  the  last  parcel 
of  papers  is  discharged,  the  whole  is  ex¬ 
ploded  into  air.  This  balloon  was  tried 
at  the  Royal  Arsenal  in  Woolwich,  by 
order  of  the  Earl  of  Moira  in  1S06,  and 
favourably  reported  upon. 

The  battery,  when  charged,  is  covered 
with  skin,  to  prevent  the  rain  or  wet 
from  affecting  the  tire. 

BALON,  Fr.  a  hollow  cylinder  filled 
with  grenades,  pebbles,  grape-shot,  &c. 
which  is  exploded  from  a  mortar.  These 
cylinders  or  balloons  are  also  sometimes 
used  in  illuminations,  being  made  of 
pasteboard,  and  filled  with  artificial  fire. 
In  this  case,  the  balloon  ascends  with 
a  small  appearance  of  light,  and-  when. 
7  R  2 
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than  the  Tuscan  ;  which  was  introduced 
by  modern  architects. 

Tiie  Ionic  Base  has  a  lon<:  tore  over 
two  slender  scoliu’s,  separated  by  two 
astragals  :  but  there  are  no  bases  at  all 
in  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  this 
order;  which  architects  seem  at  a  loss 
to  account  for. 

The  Corinthian  Base  has  two  tores, 
two  scotiu’s,  and  two  astragals. 

The  Composite  Base  has  an  astragal 
less  than  the  Corinthian. 

TheAffir  Base  has  two  tores  and  a 
scotia,  and  is  very  proper  for  Ionic  and 
Composite  columns. 

BASIL,  with  joiners,  the  angle  to 
which  the  edge  of  an  iron  tool  is  ground. 
To  work  on  softwood,  basils  are  usually 
made  twelve  degrees;  for  hard  wood, 
eighteen  degrees;  it  being  observed, 
that  the  more  acute  or  thin  the  basil  is, 
the  better  and  smoother  it  cuts;  and; 
the  more  obtuse,  the  stronger  and  fitter 
for  service. 

BASILIC,  )  a  term  anciently  used 

BASILICA,  jj  for  a  large  hall,  or  pub¬ 
lic  place,  with  aisles,  portico’s,  galleries, 
tribunals,  6zc.  where  princes  sat  and  ad¬ 
ministered  justice  in  person.  Hence 
called  Basilic  from  the  Greek  word, 
which  signifies  a  royal  house  or  palace. 
The  name  is  now  generally  applied  to 
magnificent  buildings. 

BASON,  a  reservatory  of  water,  as 
the  bason  of  a  jet  d’eau  or  fountain. 
It  is  also  applied  to  a  port  or  harbour, 
as  the  inner  or  outward  bason,  where 
ships  may  be  moored. 

BASSIN,  Fr.  a  wet  dock. 

Basstn  de  portage,  Fr.  that  spot,  in 
an  artificial  canal,  where  the  summit  of 
the  slope  is  on  a  level,  and  the  waters 
join  for  the  continuation  of  the  canal. 
Point  de  portage  is  the  point  where 
the  junction  is  formed. 

Bassin  a  chaux,  Fr.  a  lime-kiln,  or  a 
place  where  lime  is  slaked  and  mortar 
made. 
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BASS-RELIEF,  j  3ee  UEL 
BATEMENT,  in  carpentry,  an  abate¬ 
ment  or  waste  of  a  piece  of  stuff,  by 
shaping  it  to  a  designed  purpose  or  use: 
thus,  instead  of  asking  how  much  was 
cut  off  from  such  a  board  or  piece  of 
stuff,  carpenters  say,  what  batement  had 
that  piece  of  stuff? 

BATI,  Fr.  in  joinery,  the  assemblage 
of  the  montants  and  cross-beams,  which 
contain  one  or  more  pannels,  in  a 
building. 
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BATEMENT,  Fr.  any  thing  built  or 
raided  by  art ;  legular  or  irregular. 

Batiment  hole,  Fr.  a  building  which 
stands  alone. 

BATTAGE,  Fr.  in  artillery,  the  time 
which  is  required  for  pounding  and  mix¬ 
ing  up  the  several  ingredients  of  gun¬ 
powder.  Good  gunpowder  will  require 
24  hours  pouuding,  at  the  rate  of  3500 
strokes  of  the  pestle  in  an  hour,  if  the 
mortar  should  contain  16  pounds  of 
composition. 

BATTEN,  among  carpenters,  a  scant¬ 
ling  of  wooden  stuff,  from  two  to  four 
inches  broad,  and  about  one  inch  thick; 
the  length  is  rather  considerable,  but 
not  determined. 

B.'.TTFN-dcors,  are  such  as  seem  to 
he  wainscctted,  but  are  not ;  for  in  wain¬ 
scot  doors  the  pannels  are  grooved  into 
the  framing;  but  in  batten  cues,  car¬ 
penters  first  joint  and  glue  the  boards, 
which  are  cut  to  the  full  length  and 
breadth  of  the  door-cases.  When  the 
glewing  is  dry,  they  traverse  them  over 
with  a  long  plane;  and  being  smoothed, 
the  battens  are  fitted  on  upon  the  front 
side.  These  are  called  single  batten- 
doors.  Sometimes  doors  are  battened 
on  both  sides,  and  they  are  then  called 
double  batten-doors. 

BATTER,  a  term  used  by  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  be c.  to  signify  that  a  wall, 
piece  of  timber,  or  the  like,  does  not 
stand  upright,  but  leans  from  the  per¬ 
son  looking  front-way  at  it.  W  hen,  on 
tiie  contrary,  it  leans  towards  the  per¬ 
son,  so  looking,  it  is  said  to  over-hang, 
or  hang-over. 

BATTUE  en  breche,  Fr.  to  batter  in 
breach.  The  word  battre  is  also  ap¬ 
plied,  in  the  artillery,  to  all  the  different 
ways  of  battering. 

RATTURES,  Fr.  breakers;  shelves. 

BAVETTE,  Fr.  in  architecture,  a 
piece,  or  apron,  of  lead,  which  is  placed 
in  front  of  a  water  pipe,  or  upon  a  roof 
that  is  slated.  It  signifies,  literally,  a 
bib,  such  as  is  put  before  a  child. 

BAL*GE,  Fr.  a  coarse  sort  of  mor¬ 
tar  which  is  made  with  chopped  straw, 
or  pounded  hay,  in  tiie  manner  that 
lime  and  sand  are  mixed  up.  This  spe¬ 
cies  of  mortar  is  used  in  lieu  of  better. 

BAY,  (bai/e,  Fr.)  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
between  two  capes  or  headlands.  It 
also  signifies  such  a  gulph  or  inlet  of 
the  land  as  does  not  run  very  deep  into 
it,  whether  large  or  smali;  but  smaller 
bays  are  frequently  denominated  creeks, 
havens,  or  roads.  It  may  be  observed, 
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indeed,  in  general,  that  a  bay  has  a  pro- 
portionably  wider  entrance  than  either 
a  gulph,  or  a  haven;  and  that  a  creek 
has  usually  a  small  inlet,  and  is  always 
much  less  than  a  hay. 

Bay,  a  term  used  to  signify  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  a  barn.  Thus  if  a  barn  con¬ 
sist  of  a  floor  and  two  heads,  where 
corn  is  stored,  it  is  called  a  barn  of 
two  bays. 

Bay -window,  one  that  is  composed  of 
an  arch  of  a  circle;  consequently  it  will 
stand  without  the  stress  of  the  building: 
by  which  means  spectators  may  better 
see  what  is  done  in  the  street. 

BAYE,  Bee,  ou  Jour,  Fr.  In  archi¬ 
tecture,  every  sort  of  aperture  in  a  build¬ 
ing  is  so  called. 

BEACH,  the  sea-shore,  or  margin  of 
the  sea. 

BEAD,  in  architecture,  a  round 
moulding,  commonly  made  upon  the 
edge  of  a  piece  of  stuff  in  the  Corin¬ 
thian  and  Roman  orders,  cut  or  carved 
in  short  embossments,  in  semi-relief. 
See  Baguette. 

When  a  Bead  is  large,  it  is  called  a 
Boult  in, 

A  Bead  is  often  placed  on  the  lining- 
board  of  a  door-case,  and  on  the  upper 
edges  of  skirting-boards. 

BEAK,  in  architecture,  a  small  fillet 
left  on  the  edge  of  a  larmier,  or  drip, 
which  forms  a  canal,  and  makes  a  kind 
of  pendant. 

Chin- Beak,  a  moulding,  the  same  as 
the  quarter-round,  except  that  its  situa¬ 
tion  is  inverted. 

BEAM,  is  the  largest  piece  of  wood 
in  a  building,  which  always  lies  cross 
the  building  of  the  walls,  and  serves  to 
support  the  principal  rafters  of  the  roof, 
whose  feet  are  framed  into  it. 

BhAM-compasses,  an  instrument  which 
is  made  either  of  wood  or  brass,  with 
sliding  sockets  or  cursors,  which  serve 
to  carry  several  shifting  points  for  draw¬ 
ing  and  dividing  circies  with  very  long 
radii.  Beam-compasses  are  of  use  in 
large  projections,  for  drawing  the  furni¬ 
tures  on  wall-dials,  &c. 

Beam  -filling,  among  plasterers,  is  the 
filling  up  the  vacant  space  between  the 
raison  and  roof  (whether  tiling,  thatch¬ 
ing,  &c.)  with  stones,  or  bricks,  laid  be¬ 
tween  the  rafters  on  the  raison,  and 
plastered  on'  with  loam.  This  is  very 
common  in  the  country,  where  they  do 
not  parget,  or  plaster,  their  garrets. 

To  BEAR.  Timber  is  said  to  bear  at 
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its  whole  length,  when  neither  a  brick, 
wall,  nor  posts,  &c.  stand  between  the 
ends  of  it;  but  if  either  a  brick  wall  or 
posts  be  trimmed  up  to  the  timber,  then 
it  is  said  to  bear  only  at  the  distance 
between  the  brick  wall,  or  post,  and 
either  end  of  the  timber. 

BEARER,  in  architecture,  a  post  or 
brick  wall  trimmed  up  between  the  two 
ends  of  a  piece  of  timber,  to  shorten 
its  bearing,  or  to  prevent  its  bearing 
with  the  whole  weight  at  the  ends  only. 

BEC,  Fr.  in  architecture,  a  small  fillet 
that  is  left  at  the  end  of  a  larmier,  and 
which  together  form  a  groove. 

BED  of  stone,  in  masonry,  a  course 
or  range  of  stones.  The  joint  of  the 
bed  is  the  mortar  between  two  stones 
placed  over  each  other. 

Bed -moulding,  )  a  term  used  by 

Bedding -moulding,  $  workmen  to  sig¬ 
nify  those  members,  in  a  cornice,  which 
are  placed  below  th$  coronet. 

A  Bed-moulding,  with  joiners,  usually 
consists  of  an  ogee,  a  list,  a  large  boul- 
tin,  and  another  list  under  the  coronet. 

BEFROI,  Fr.  belfry,  alarm-bell;  also 
a  watch-tower,  or  high  place  fit  for  dis¬ 
covery. 

BELANDRE,  Fr.  a  flat-bottomed 
vessel,  with  masts  and  sails,  &c.  which  is 
used  in  Flanders  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods. 

BELIER,  Fr.  See  Battering  Ram. 

BELVEDERE,  Fr.  a  turret  or  raised 
pavilion,  on  an  elevated  ground,  in  the 
shape  of  a  platform,  whence  the  country 
round  may  be  seen. 

BERCEAU,  Fr.  literally  a  cradle^ 
a  full-arched  vault. 

BERGE,  Fr.  the  high  bank  or  bor¬ 
der  of  a  river.  Rivage  signifies  the  edge 
of  the  water,  but  berge  means  the  ad¬ 
jacent  high  ground  which  secures  the 
country  round  from  inundations. 

RETAIL,  Fr.  cattle  in  general. 

BEVEAU,  Fr.  a  mathematical  instru¬ 
ment  which  is  used  to  carry  a  mixed- 
lined  angle  from  one  angle  to  another. 

•  BEVIL,  )  in  masonry  and  joinery,  a 

BEVEL,  )  kind  of  square,  one  leg  of 
which  is  frequently  crooked,  according 
to  the  sweep  of  an  arch,  or  vault.  It  is 
moveable  on  a  point  or  centre,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  set  to  any  angle. 
The  make  and  use  of  the  bevel  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  common 
square  and  mitre,  except  that  the  latter 
are  fixed ;  the  first  at  an  angle  of  90  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  second  at  45 :  whereas 
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the  bevel  being  moveable,  it  may  in  some 
measure  do  the  office  of  both,  and  also 
their  deficiency,  which  it  is  chiefly  in¬ 
tended  to  supply,  serving  to  set  off  or 
transfer  angles,  either  greater  or  less 
than  90,  or  45  degrees. 

Bevel -angle,  any  angle  that  is  not 
square,  whether  it  be  more  obtuse  or 
more  acute  than  a  right  angle:  but  if  it 
be  one  half  as  much  as  a  right  angle, 
viz.  45  degrees,  it  is  then  called  a  mitre. 
There  is  also  a  half-mitre ,  which  is  an 
angle  that  is  one  quarter  of  a  quadrant 
or  square,  viz.  degrees. 

BEZEAU,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a  piece 
of  timber,  one  end  of  which  is  cut 
obliquely,  or  ere  sijlet,  in  the  way  that  a 
whistle  is. 

BIAIS,  Fr.  bevel,  slantiug,  sloping, 
overthwart. 

Avoir  da  Btais,  Fr.  to  be  aslope. 

De  BtAis,  Fr.  slopingly.  The  French 
say  figuratively,  Entreprendre  une  af¬ 
faire  de  tous  les  Biais,  to  undertake  a 
thing  in  every  way. 

Biaiser,  Fr.  to  bevel,  to  slope. 

Biatser,  Fr.  figuratively,  to  shuffle; 
to  play  fast  and  loose;  to  deal  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  a  gentleman  and 
an  officer. 

BIEZ,  Fr.  that  particular  part  of  a 
navigable  canal  which  lies  between  two 
floodgates,  and  whence  waters  are  drawn 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  ascent  or  de¬ 
scent  of  boats  and  barges,  where  there 
are  falls. 

BIGORNE,  Fr.  an  anvil.  • 

BIGORNEAU,  Fr.  a  small  rising 
anvil. 

BILAN,  Fr.  a  book  in  which  French 
bankers  and  merchants  write  their  active 
and  passive  debts. 

BILBOQUETS,  Fr.  small  pieces  of 
stone  which  have  been  sawed  from  the 
block,  and  remain  in  store. 

BILL,  an  edged  tool,  fitted  to  a  han¬ 
dle,  used  in  lopping  trees.  When  it  is 
long,  it  is  called  a  hedging-bill ;  when 
short,  a  hand-bill. 

BILLE  pendante,  Fr.  in  hydraulics, 
the  piece  of  timber  w  hich  is  suspended 
from  the  end  of  the  balance  or  beam, 
anu  serves  to  put  some  other  essential 
piece  in  motion. 

BtLLE  vouchee,  Fr.  a  piece  of  timber 
which  advances  and  recedes  with  the 
motion  of  the  wheel  in  a  water-mill. 

BILLET  FES  d'une  espieu,  Fr.  cross¬ 
bars  of  iron,  or  steel. 

BINARD,  Fr.  a  strong  four-wheeled 
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wagon,  which  serves  to  convey  large 
masses  of  stone. 

BINDING  joists,  are  those  joists  in 
any  floor  into  which  the  trimmers  of 
staircases  (or  well-holes  for  the  stairs) 
and  chimney  ways  are  framed.  These 
joists  ought  to  be  stronger  than  common 
joists. 

BINN,  a  great  chest  to  put  corn  in. 

BINOCLE,  (binocle,  Fr.)  a  kind  of 
dioptric  telescope. 

BINOMIAL  root ,  in  mathematics,  is 
a  root  composed  of  two  parts,  joined 
by  the  sign  -f-.  If  it  has  three  parts,  it 
is  called  a  trinomial;  and  any  root 
consisting  of  more  than  three  parts  is 
called  a  multinomial. 

BIRETTE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  cap  which 
was  worn  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  IVth 
of  France,  as  may  be  seen  on  his  statue 
at  the  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris. 

BISCUITS,  Fr.  in  masonry,  the  peb¬ 
bles  or  small  stones  which  remain  in  the 
lime-pan,  after  it  has  been  slacked. 

BISSAC,  Fr.  a  wallet,  or  a  sack  which 
opens  down  the  middle. 

BISSECTION,  in  geometry,  the  di¬ 
vision  of  any  quautity  into  two  equal 
parts.  It  is  the  same  as  bipartition. 
Hence  to  bissect  any  line  is  to  divide  it 
into  two  equal  parts. 

BISTOURE,  Fr.  in  surgery,  an  inci¬ 
sion  knife. 

Ckeval  BI3TOURNE,  Fr.  a  horse 
whose  genitals  are  twisted. 

Lever  le  BIVOUAC,  Fr.  to  draw  in 
the  out-posts,  after  break  of  day,  and 
order  the  different  parties,  horse  or  foot, 
into  camp  or  barracks. 

BLAN'CHIR,  Fr.  in  masonry,  to 
whitewash. 

Blanchir,  Fr.  in  joinery,  to  smooth 
with  a  plane  the  edges  of  wood  that 
has  been  sawed. 

BLOC,  Fr.  block,  as  a  block  of  un¬ 
hewn  stone  or  marble. 

Bloc  d’echantillon,  Fr.  a  piece  of 
stone  or  marble,  which  is  cut  and  left  in 
the  quarry,  for  a  sample. 

Bloc,  Fr.  a  bargain  made  in  masonry, 
or  in  other  works  about  a  building,  in 
the  lump:  whence  Vendre  en  Bloc,  to 
sell  wholesale,  or  in  the  lump. 

Marche  en  Bloc  et  en  Tache,  Fr.  in 
the  lump;  an  agreement,  or  bargain, 
which  is  made  one  with  another,  or  ge¬ 
nerally,  without  entering  into  a  minute 
detail  "of  labour,  or  materials. 

BLOCAGES,  Fr.  small  stones,  or 
shards,  which  are  used  in  mortar,  or 
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thrown  into  water  for  a  sort  of  founda¬ 
tion. 

Blocage, on  Blocaii.le,  FV.  rubbish ; 
such  as  is  used  to  fill  up  walls. 

Muraille  de  Blocage,  Fr.  a  rough 
wall,  made  up  or  covered  with  shartls 
and  mortar. 

BLOCHETS,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  small 
pieces  of  timber  which  support  the  raf¬ 
ters  in  a  roof. 

Blochet  d’aretier,  Fr.  a  piece  of 
timber  which  is  laid  at  the  angle,  or 
edge,  of  a  roof,  and  which  receives  in 
its  mortoise  the  tenon  of  the  foot  of  the 
ridge. 

Blochet  mordant,  Fr.  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  whose  tenons  and  notches,  or  jags, 
are  swallow-tailed. 

BLOCK  of  marble,  a  piece  of  marble, 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  quarry,  before  it 
has  had  any  shape  or  form  given  to  it 
by  a  workman. 

'  BLOCQUER,  BLOQUER,  or  FLO- 
QUER,  Fr.  a  sea  term,  signifying  to 
apply  the  sheathing  hair  to  a  ship’s 
bottom. 

BLOCUL,  Fr.  the  main  pole  in  a 
tent;  also  a  small  tower. 

BLOQUER,  Fr.  in  mason-work,  to 
erect  thick  rough  walls  along  the  trenches, 
without  confining  them  to  measure  or 
line,  as  is  the  case  in  stone  walls. 

Bloquer  also  signifies  to  fill  up,  indis¬ 
criminately,  the  chasms  in  walls  with 
rubbish  and  coarse  mortar,  as  is  the 
case  in  works  constructed  under  water. 

BOARD-jM easure.  To  measure  a 
board,  is  nothing  else  but  the  measuring 
a  long  square. 

BOARDING  of  a  wall.  See  Wea- 
th  e  r -boarding. 

To  BOAR,  \  with  horsemen.  A  horse 

To  BORE,  j  is  said  to  boar  or  bore, 
when  he  shoots  out  his  nose  as  high  as 
he  can. 

BO  [Flail,  with  archers,  is  the  steei 
of  an  arrow  or  shaft,  which  is  small 
breasted,  and  large  towards  the  head. 

Royal  BOB,  a  familiar  term  for 
geneva  or  gin. 

BOETEd  pour  les  rejouissances,  Fr 
small  guns,  made  of  wrought  or  cast 
iron,  which  are  laid  in  a  vertical  posi¬ 
tion,  after  they  have  been  loaded  with 
gunpowder,  and  then  plugged  up  with 
a  wooden  stopper.  '1  hese  guns  are 
let  otf,  like  other  pieces  of  ordnance, 
by  applying  the  match  to  the  bottom 
ot  the  box.  The  train,  along  which 
the  Ere  is  conveyed,  consists  of  bran, 
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with  gunpowder  at  the  top,  in  order 
to  secure  the  latter  from  moisture. 

Boete,  in  the  artillery,  an  instru¬ 
ment  made  of  brass,  to  which  a  steel 
tempered  blade  is  attached,  with 
which  the  metal  in  a  cannon  is  dimi¬ 
nished,  for  the  purpose  of  widening 
the  bore.  See  Allezer. 

BOIS,  Fr.  wood;  timber. 

Bois  de  haute  futuie,  Fr.  a  wood 
consisting  of  large  trees,  such  as  oak, 
beech,  pine,  &c.  which  are  allowed  to 
grow  to  a  given  size  before  they  are 
felled.  When  a  wood  covers  a  large 
tract  of  country,  it  is  called  foret,  fo¬ 
rest. 

Bois  de  pleine futage,  Fr.  a  wood  so 
thick  with  trees,  that  the  sun  cannot 
penetrate. 

Bois  de  chine  rustique,  on  dur,  Fr. 
oak  of  the  largest  grain  and  size  which 
is  used  in  carpentry. 

Bois  de  chene  tendre ,  Fr.  that  which 
is  less  porous  than  the  former,  and 
serves  for  joinery  and  sculpture. 

Bois  vif,  Fr.  strong  solid  timber 
without  holes,  and  which  has  neither 
bark,  nor  sap  left  in  it. 

Bois  fiache ,  Fr.  that  which  cannot 
be  squared  without  much  diminution 
or  loss,  and  which  is  not  thoroughly 
sound.  When  timber  is  defective  on 
one  side  only,  it  is  called  by  French 
carpenters  cantibay. 

Bois  tortu,  Fr.  that  which  will  only 
serve  for  knees,  &c. 

Bois  gauche,  ou  deversi,  Fr.  that 
W'hich  is  not  perfectly  square,  or 
whose  angles  and  sides  are  unequal. 

Bois  bouge,  Fr.  that  which  swells 
out,  or  bends,  in  any  particular  part. 

Bois  vffoibli,  Fr.  that  which,  in  be¬ 
ing  squared,  has  been  considerably  di¬ 
minished,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it 
a  curve  shape.  See. 

Bois  apparent,  Fr.  that  which  is 
used  in  buildings  without  being  plas¬ 
tered  or  covered  over. 

Bois  gelif  Fr.  that  which  has  been 
frost  bitten,  and  is  cracked. 

Bois  carle,  ou  vide,  Fr.  that  which 
has  malanders,  and  rotten  knots. 

Bois  btanc,  Fr  that  which  soon  de¬ 
cays,  such  as  the  hazle  tree,  &c. 

Bois  btanc,  Fr.  box,  willow,  poplar, 
aspen,  and  other  small  trees,  whose 
wood  is  not  fit  for' timber  work." 

Bois  de  carde,  Fr.  small  billets,  or 
wood  which  resembles  biilsts,  but  k 
not  so  large. 
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Bois  chablis.  Fr  windfall*. 

Rois  de  charpeult,  Fr  timber. 

Bo  is  pour  chariots,  Fr.  yple  planks. 

Bois  de  coupe,  Fr.  wood  that  is  be¬ 
tween  10  and  30  years  old.  Bois  de 
serpe  signifies  the  same. 

Bois  tiger,  Fr.  All  white  timber  is 
so  called;  such  as  sapin,  deal ;  titleul, 
linden  tree;  tremble,  aspen,  &c.  which 
serve  for  boards,  partition  work,  &c. 
when  oak  cannot  be  procured. 

Bois  sain  el  net,  Fr.  timber  that  is 
without  malanders,  unsound  knots, 
flaws,  &c. 

Bois  en  grume,  Fr.  timber  which 
has  only  had  the  branches  lopped  off, 
and  has  not  been  squared.  It  is  used 
in  this  stale  for  pile  work,  &c. 

Bois  de  briu,  ou  de  tige,  Fr.  that 
which  has  only  been  rough  squared  ; 
also  round  or  uncleft  small  wood  of 
any  kind. 

Bois  de  sciage,  Fr.  timber  which  is 
fit  for  sawing,  or  lor  being  made  into 
boards,  Src. 

Bois  dequarrissage,  Fr.  that  which 
is  squared,  and  contains  more  than  six 
French  inches,  being  distinguished  by 
different  names,  according  to  its  di¬ 
mensions  above  that  measuie. 

Bors  de  refend,  Fr.  that  which  may 
be  split  for  laths,  &c. 

Bois  meplat,  Fr.  that  which  is  consi¬ 
derably  more  in  breadth  than  in  thick¬ 
ness,  such  as  a  pannel  board,  &c. 

Bois  d'echantillon,  F’r.  ordinary 
pieces  of  timber,  such  as  are  kept  in 
timber-yards  for  sale. 

Bois  refait,  F’r.  that  which  has  been 
squared,  and  had  its  laces  marked 
with  the  chalking  line. 

Bois  lave,  tr.  that  which  has  had 
the  saw  marks  taken  out  with  a  twy* 
l  . 

Bois  corroye,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  that 
which  has  been  iuo  over  with  the 
plane;  and  in  joinery,  that  which  has 
been  smoothed. 

Bois  morten  pied,  Fr.  decayed  tim¬ 
ber,  and  only  fit  for  burning. 

Bois  cuit,  Fr.  charcoal. 

Bois  de  deluge,  Fr.  oaken  trees  or 
timber  which  have  been  so  long  in  the 
water,  as  to  have  become  as  black  as 
ebony. 

Bois  decaille,  Fr.  the  heart  of  wood 
or  timber,  so  calied  by  joiners. 

Bo  1  s  d  suuallun,  Fr.  brush  wood ; 
small  wood. 

Bois  folic,  ou  /otic,  Fr.  a  fioat-boa. 
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of  wood,  or  timber  fastened  together 
and  conveyed  down  a  stream  into  a 
place  for  sale. 

Bois  de  /(dee,  Fr.  branchless  wood, 
or  bald  trees. 

Iji  Bois  dun  lit,  Fr.  a  wooden 
bedstead. 

Bois  de  moule,  Fr.  billets,  logs,  or 
log-wood;  great  fire-wood  of  a  certain 
size. 

Bois  dtcusre,  Fr.  great  timber,  or 
wood  squared,  and  ready  for  u  e  or 
work. 

Bois  de  quartier,  Fr.  quarters  of 
timber,  or  w  ood  for  quarters. 

Bois  revenant,  Fr.  a  copse  or  young 
wood. 

Bois  laillis,  Fr.  copse  wood,  under¬ 
wood  ;  such  wood  as  is  felled  or  cut 
every  seven  or  eight  years. 

Bois  de  touche,  Fr.  a  grove,  or  thick 
tuft  of  high  trees,  growing  near  a 
house,  and  serving  for  ornament. 

Long  Bois,  Fr.  a  pike,  lance,  or 
spear. 

Mort  Bois,  Fr.  willow,  thorn,  alder, 
broom,  &c.  and,  generally,  all  trees 
that  either  bear  no  fruit,  or  not  profita¬ 
ble  fruit. 

Faire  de  tout  Bois  filches,  Fr.  figu¬ 
ratively,  to  use  every  thing  that  turns 
to  one’s  purpose.  Literally,  to  make 
arrows  out  of  every  sort  of  wood. 

Faire  haul  le  Bois,  Fr.  pikemen  are 
said  to  do  so,  when  they  stop  and  make 
a  stand,  advancing  their  pikes. 

Porter  bien  sun  Bois,  Fr.  a  horse¬ 
man,  to  carry  or  wield  his  staff  with  a 
good  grace. 

L'aeil  tendu  au  Bois,  Fr.  warily; 
watchfully;  alluding  to  a  bowman, 
who  keeps  his  eye  upon  the  wood  of 
his  instrument,  when  lie  takes  aim. 

Grand  ub  dteur  de  Bo  is,  Fr.  a  great 
bug-bear,  scare-crow,  &c. 

BOlbE,  Fr.  a  log,  or  great  piece  of 
timber;  more  particularly  a  brace  of 
timber. 

BOISSEAU,  Fr.  a  French  bushel, 
being  the  12th  part  of  a  septier,  and 
somewhat  less  than  our  London  peck 
and  a  half.  A  buisseau  of  wheat 
weighs  20  pounds  ;  our  peck  of  wheat- 
meal  14. 

BOlbsEL  dozier,  Fr.  a  weel  or 
weere  of  ozier  twigs. 

BU16BER,  Fr.  to  wainscot  walls, 
Ssc. 

BOISSIERE,  Fr.  a  hedge,  thicket, 
or  plot  of  box  trees. 
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BOLTS.  Bolts  of  iron  for  house¬ 
building  are  distinguished  by  iron¬ 
mongers  into  three  kinds,  viz.  plate, 
round  and  spring  bolts.  Plate  and 
spring  bolts  are  used  for  the  fastening 
of  floors  and  windows.  Round  bolts 
are  long  iron  pins,  with  a  head  at  one' 
end  and  a  key  hole  at  the  other. 

Prise  Bolts,  with  gunners,  are 
large  knobs  of  iron  on  the  cheek  of  a 
carriage,  which  prevent  the  handspike 
from  sliding,  when  it  is  poising  up  the 
breech  of  the  piece. 

Transom- Bolts,  with  gunners,  are 
bolts  which  go  between  the  cheeks  of  a 
gun-carriage  to  strengthen  the  tran¬ 
soms. 

Traverse- Bolts,  with  gunners,  two 
short  bolts  put  one  into  each  end  of  an 
English  mortar  carriage,  which  serve 
to  traverse  the  mortar. 

Bracket- Bolts,  with  gunners,  bolts 
which  go  through  the  cheeks  of  a  mor¬ 
tar,  and  by  the  help  of  the  coins  keep 
it  fixed  to  the  elevation  given  her. 

BOM  BE,  oucourbe,  Fr.  a  flat  portion 
of  a  circle,  such  as  is  made  upon  the 
base  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose 
center  is  the  angle  at  the  top. 

Bombs,  Fr.  timber  that  is  crooked, 
and  fit  for  crotches,  knees,  &zc. 

BOMBEMENT,  Fr.  curvity,  con¬ 
vexity,  also  the  swelling  of  a  pillar. 

EONACEor  BON N AC E,  Fr.  calm 
weather,  with  a  serene  sky  and  smooth 
sea. 

BOND,  to  make  good  bond,  a  term 
among  workmen,  signifying  that  they 
should  fasten  the  two,  or  more,  pieces 
together,  either  by  tenoning,  mortois- 
ing,  or  dovetailing,  &c. 

BONNET,  Fr.  a  cap;  a  hood,  &c. 

Bonnet  a  la  coquarde,  Fr.  a  Spa¬ 
nish  cap  or  bonnet  which  was  formerly 
worn  by  the  principal  persons  in 
Spain. 

Bonnet  cl  croupiere,  Fr.  a  square 
cap,  or  three  cornered  cap. 

Bonnet  ale  jer,  Fr.  an  iron  scull, 
a  sallad. 

Bonnet  a  fa  marabaise,  Fr.  a  flat 
cap. 

Bonnet  d  pretre,  Fr.  See  Pre- 
tre. 

Bo n N  et  a  quatre  brague/tes,  ou gou- 
thieres,  Fr.  a  four  cornered  square  cap. 

BOKDAGE,  Fr.  the  planks  of  a 
ship’s  side. 

Franc  Bordage,  Fr.  the  outside 
planks. 
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Bordages  de  fond,  Fr.  the  planks 
of  the  floor  or  bottom. 

BOR  DEE,  Fr.  the  course  of  a  ship 
between  one  tack  and  another,  and 
one  board  in  tacking ;  also  a  watch  of 
part  of  the  ship’s  crew. 

BoRnfeE  de  canon,  Fr.  a  broadside,  or 
all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  ship. 

BORDURE,  Fr.  in  architecture,  a 
profile  in  relievo,  which  is  either  .oval 
or  round.  When  ii  i9  square,  it  is 
called  cadre,  and  serves  to  frame  a 
picture  or  phnnel. 

Bordure  de  pave,  Fr.  the  curb 
stone  on  each  side  of  a  paved  road. 

BORNE,  Fr.  a  stone  stud,  which  is 
placed  at  the  corner  of,  or  before,  a 
wall,  to  secure  it  against  wagons,  &e. 

Borne,  Fr.  limit;  bound. 

BORNOYER,  Fr.  to  ascertain  the 
straightness  of  a  line,  by  looking  with 
one  eye  through  three  or  more  stakes 
or  poles,  in  order  to  erect  a  wall,  or 
plant  a  row  of  trees. 

BOSCAGE,)  a  term  in  architer- 

BOSSAGE,  $  ture,  used  lor  any 
stone  that  lias  a  projecture,  and  is  laid 
ina  place,  in  a  building,  lineal,  to  De 
afterwards  carved  into  mouldings, 
capitals,  coats  of  arms,  &c. 

Bossage  is  also  that  which  is  other¬ 
wise  called  rustic  work ;  which  con¬ 
sists  of  stones  that  seem  to  advance 
beyond  the  naked  of  a  building,  by 
reason  of  indentures,  or  channels  left 
in  the  joinings.  These  are  chiefly 
used  in  the  corners  of  edifices,  and 
thence  called  rustic  quoins. 

1  he  cavities  or  indentures  are  some¬ 
times  round,  and  sometimes  chain¬ 
framed  or  bevelled;  sometimes  in  a 
diamond  form,  and  sometimes  enclos¬ 
ed  with  a  cavetto,  and  sometimes  with 
a  listel. 

Bossage  en  liaison,  Fr.  that  which 
represents  the  squares  and  stones  laid 
cross-ways. 

BOSSE,  Fr.  a  small  knob  or  em¬ 
bossment,  which  is  left  on  the  dressing 
of  a  stone,  to  shew  that  the  dimensions 
have  not  been  toised,  and  which  the 
woi  knian  pares  off  when  lie  finishes. 

BOUGH  ON  d'etoupe,  de  Join,  de 
pai.lle,  Fr.  the  wad  of  a  cannon,  made 
of  tow,  hav,  straw,  &c. 

BOUCLfL,  Fr.  in  masonry.  A  wall  is 
said  to  buckle,  bonder ,  when  it  bellies 
out,  and  is  ready  to  fall. 

En  port  Boucle,  Fr,  a  land-locked 
harbour. 
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BOUIlE  de  bout  de  mat,  Fr.  a 
wooden  buoy  formed  out  of  the  end  of 
a  mast. 

Bouee  de  baril,  Fr.  a  nun  or  can- 

buoy. 

Bouee  also  signifies  a  piece  of  timber 
which  points  out  the  course  of  a  ship, 
or  barge,  in  order  to  avoid  sand-banks, 
rocks,  &c.  Likewise  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  to  shew  the  entrance  into  a  port 
or  canal.  It  is  sometimes  called  bo- 
Use,  and  sometimes  guide. 

BO U LANG  ERIE,  Fr.  a  bakery  for 
the  use  of  troops. 

BO U  L  D  E R-zmlls,  a  kind  of  wall 
which  is  built  with  round  flints,  or 
pebbles,  laid  in  a  strong  mortar. 
These  walls  are  chiefly  used  where  the 
sea  has  a  beach  cast  up,  or  where 
there  is  plenty  of  flints. 

BOUL1NS,  Fr.  pieces  of  timber 
which  are  fastened  into  walls  in  order 
to  erect  a  scaffold. 

Trous  d?  Bou  lin’s,  Fr.  scaffolding 
holes. 

BOULON,  Fr.  an  iron  bolt. 

BOULONNER,  Fr.  to  fasten  with 
an  iron  bolt. 

BOO  LONS  d’aJF&t,  Fr.  the  bolts 
of  the  gun-carriage. 

BQULTINE,  a  term  which  work¬ 
men  use  for  a  moulding,  whose  con¬ 
vexity  is  just  one  fourth  of  a  circle; 
being  the  member  next  below  the 
plinth  in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capi¬ 
tal.  See  Quarter  Roun  d. 

To  he  BOUND,  to  be  tied  to  any 
thing,  mechanically  or  otherwise.  To 
be  under  obligatory  restraints. 

To  be  Bound  hand  and  foot,  in  a 
political  or  military  sense ;  a  figurative 
term  signifying  to  be  so  restrained,  by 
men  or  things,  as  not  to  be  able  to  ex¬ 
ecute  a  proposed  plan.  This  is  often 
the  case  with  British  generals  on  fo¬ 
reign  service;  and  in  this  unparalleled 
crisis  of  Europe,  it  is  peculiarly  the 
case  with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
British  constitution.  Whilst  a  power¬ 
ful,  and  hitherto  unconquered,  enemy, 
whose  plans  baffle  all  human  foresight, 
and  whose  rapidity  of  action  keeps 
pace  with  the  sublimity  of  his  concep¬ 
tion,  is  striding  over  the  Continent  like 
a  vast  Colossus,  accounting  and  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  Almighty  alone  for 
his  measures!  the  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  remains  bound,  hand  and  foot,  by 
legislative  deliberation,  and  is  never 
permitted  to  act,  until  the  tide  of  for- 
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tune  has  cea=ed  to  flow,  and  even  the 
prospect  of  success  has  disappeared. 
Vet  suth  is  the  boasted  constitution  of 
this  country,  in  which  the  wise  policy 
of  the  Romans  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.  Military  men  are  un¬ 
questionably  bound  to  respect  the  le¬ 
gislative  branches  of  that  constitution, 
and  to  pay  due  homage  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  through  whom  they  receive 
their  pay  and  subsistence,  but  they 
ought  also  to  feel  for  the  executive 
power,  which  alone  can  enable  them 
to  act. 

BOURE,  Fr.  See  Mousse. 

BOURN  EAUX,  Fr.  the  ends  of 
wooden  pipes  from  five  to  six  feet  long, 
which  are  bored  through  the  middle 
and  fitted  to  one  another,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conveying  water  from  a  spring 
to  different  places. 

BOURRE,  Fr.  See  Wad. 

BOURSEAU,  Fr.  in  architecture,  a 
round  moulding  upon  the  ridge  of  lead, 
on  the  top  of  a  house  that  is  slated. 

BOUDIN,  Fr.  soft  crust  of  stones 
taken  out  of  the  quarry. 

BRACONS,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  small 
stakes  of  wood  which  are  assembled 
with  the  cross-beams  in  the  flood-gates 
of  large  sluices. 

BRADS,  a  kind  of  nails  used  in 
building,  which  have  no  spreading 
heads,  as  other  nails  have.  They  are 
distinguished  by  ironmonger*  in  the 
following  manner:  joiners'  brads,  floor¬ 
ing  brads,  batten  brads,  bill  brads  or 
quarter  heads ,  & c. 

A  cutting  BOX,  a  box  wherein 
chopped  straw  and  cut  hay  may  be 
kept.  Every  troop  of  cavalry  intend¬ 
ed  for  service  or  parade,  ought  to  have 
a  cutting  box  belonging  to  it,  and  one 
man  constantly  employed,  all  day,  at  it 
in  chopping  hay,  straw, &c.  Forage  of 
all  kinds  should  be  cut  and  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  Among  the  Germans,  every 
trooper  carries  a  double  feed  of  chop- 
I  ped  straw  and  corn  mingled  together, 

:  which  is  never  touched,  but  by  express 
•  order  of  the  commanding  officer. 

BRANCHES,  ( branches  d' ogives, 

\  Fr.)  in  architecture,  are  the  arches  of 
gothic  vaults.  These  arches  traversing 
from  one  angle  to  another  diagonal- 
wise,  form  a  cross  between  the  other 
■  arches,  which  make  the  sides  of  the 
squaieof  which  the  arches  are  diago¬ 
nals. 

BRAN  DINS,  TV.  See  Chevrons, 
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BRAGUE,  Fr.  a  kind  of  mortoise, 
or  joining  of  pieces  together. 

BRAYETTE,  Fr.  See  Torre 
corrompu. 

BRAZING,  the  soldering  or  join¬ 
ing  two  pieces  of  iron,  by  means  of 
thin  plates  of  brass  melted  between 
the  two  pieces  to  be  joined. 

To  BREAK  in,  in  architecture,  is  a 
term  used  by  carpenters,  when  they 
cut  or  rather  break  a  hole  in  brick 
walls  with  a  ripping  chisel. 

BREST,  a  term  in  architecture,  and, 
by  some,  to  signify  the  same  member 
in  a  column  that  others  call  a  thorns. 

Brest -summers,  in  timber  build¬ 
ings,  are  pieces  in  the  outward  parts 
of  a  building,  into  which  the  girders 
are  framed  in  all  the  floors  but  the 
ground  floor,  then  it  is  called  a  cell ; 
and  garret  floor,  then  it  is  called  a 
beam. 

BRETELER,  Fr.  in  architecture, 
to  dress  or  smooth  the  outside  of  a 
stone  by  rubbing  it,  or  to  scrape  the 
outside  of  a  wall. 

BRETELEUR,  Fr.  a  brawler;  a 
wrangler;  a  litigious  fellow;  also  a 
vain  talker. 

BRETEI.LES  d'une  hotte,  Fr.  the 
arms  or  handles  of  a  basket  or  maund. 

BRETESQUE,  Fr.  a  public  place 
in  a  town  wherein  proclamations  are 
usually  made;  also  a  port  or  portal  of 
defence  in  the  rampart  or  wall  of  a 
town. 

BRETESSE,  Fr.  embattled;  gar¬ 
nished  or  furnished  with  battlements. 

BRETESoE,  Fr.  the  battlement  of 

a  wall. 

BRETOXNER,  Fr.  to  speak  thick 
and  short ;  to  stammer. 

BRETTE,  Fr.  a  fencer’s  foil. 

BRETTfi,  Fr.  notched;  indented; 
jagged  or  toothed  like  a  saw. 

BRET1URE,  Fr.  an  indenting; 
jagging,  &c. 

BRETUEIL,  Fr.  the  iron  piece 
called  a  fowler  or  port  piece. 

Irish  BRIGADE,  (la  brigade  Ire- 
landaise,  Fr.)  Irish  regiments  serving 
in  France,  Spain,  and  Naples. 

Its  origin. 

Louis  XIV  having  sent  6300  men  to 
Ireland  to  the  assistance  of  James  11, 
who  landed  at  Kinsale  23d  March, 
1690,  from  M.  D’Amfreville’s  fleet,  a 
certain  number  of  Irish  were  sent  to 
France  in  exchange.  They  consisted 
of  the  regiments  of  Montcassel,  Obrien, 
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and  Dillon,  into  which  the  remains  of 
Butler’s  and  Fielding’s  had  been  draft¬ 
ed.  They  reached  Brest  1st  May,  1690, 
and  were  5371  strong.  On  (heir  arri¬ 
val,  they  were  marched  to  join  Catinat’s- 
army  in  Italy,  and  were  at  the  battle 
of  Staft'ardo,  August  18th  of  the  same 
year. 

In  1691,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
of  Limerick,  several  rare  regiments 
sought  refuge  ancl  landed  in  France  3d 
December,  viz. 

Cavalry. 

Life  Guards  ....  1 00 

Sheldon . 300 

Galmoy . 300 


700 


Dragocms  Dismounted. 


King’s  .  . 

... 

.  600 

Queen’s  .... 

Infantry . 

.  600 

1,200 

Guards 

1,600 

Queen  .  . 

1,600 

Marine 

1,600 

Dublin 

1,600 

Limerick  . 

1,600 

Charlemont 

1,600 

Athlone  . 

1,600 

Clankarty 

Total 

.  800 

12,000 

13,900 

Soon  after  their  landing,  these  regi¬ 
ments  were  formed  into  rive  corps  of 
infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry;  thus 
making,  with  the  former,  8  regiments 
of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry. 

We  will  name  them,  and  trace  each 
separately  until  their  dissolution. 

Of  the  1*/  Formation. 

1.  Montcassel  in  169-i  became  Lee; 
in  1733  Bulkeley;  and  in  1775  was 
drafted  into  Dillon. 

i.  Obrien:  the  colonel,  on  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death,  in  1691,  becoming  Lord 
Clare,  the  regiment  then  took  the 
name  of  Clare,  which  it  retained  till 
1775,  when  it  was  drafted  into  Ber¬ 
wick. 

3.  Dillon  retained  its  name  and  he¬ 
reditary  colonels,  two  of  whom  were 
killed  leading  it  to  victory  at  Fonte- 
nov  and  Lautl-ld,  till  the  French  re¬ 
volution. 

Of  the  Qd  Formation. 

4.  Dorington  in - -  became  Rothe; 
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in  1766  Roscommon;  anri  in  1770 
Vr'alsh,  which  it  was  at  the  French  re¬ 
volution. 

5.  Albemarle  in  170;)  became  Odon- 
nel,  and  was,  in  Februarv,  1715,  draft¬ 
ed  half  and  half  into  Lee  and  Clare. 

6.  Berwick  retained  its  name  and 
hereditary  colonels  till  the  French  re¬ 
volution. 

7.  Burke  in  17 1 5  went  into  the  Spa¬ 
nish  service,  whence  it  passed  into  the 
Neapolitan,  where  it  took  the  name  ot 
the  King’s  Regiment,  and  was  extend¬ 
ed  to  4  battalions. 

8.  Galmoy  in  1715  was  drafted  into 
Dillon’s. 

Sheldon,  cavalry,  in  -  became 

Nugent;  in  1733  Fitzjames;  and  was, 
unjustly,  disbanded  at  the  peace  of 
1763,  for  it  had  covered  itself  with 
glory  even  at  Kosbach. 

In  1744,  a  regiment  was  formed  for 
Lally,  then  aid-major  of  Dillon’s  regi¬ 
ment,  by  drafts  from  the  other  five, 
but  was  reduced  again  at  the  peace  of 
1763. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  must 
state  that  Louis  XIV  was  so  well 
pleased  with  their  services,  that  so  early 
as  1704  he  wrote  as  follows  with  his 
own  hand  to  the  Lieutenant  Civil  le 
Camus  “  that  he  had  always  treated 
the  Irish  Catholics,  who  have  pa-sed 
into  his  kingdom,  as  his  own  subjects, 
and  that  it  is  his  pleasure  that  they 
shall  in  France  enjoy  the  rights  of  na¬ 
tural  born  subjects,  without  being 
obliged  to  take  out  letters  of  naturali¬ 
zation  for  that  purpose.”  This  became 
IdW,  and  was  acted  upon  so  late  as 
17S5. 

In  consequence  of  the  new  forma¬ 
tions,  many  officers  were  displaced. 
These  for  the  greater  part  went  with 
Philip  V  to  Spain  in  1700  and  formed 
the  Irish  brigade  in  that  country.  | 
Philip  granted  the  same  privileges  to 
Irish  Catholics  in  Spain,  which  had 
been  granted  to  them  by  Louis  in 
France. 

It  is  painful  to  see  one’s  fellow  sub¬ 
jects  thus  expatriated,  and  to  see  them 
acquiring  those  rights  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  for  religious  tenets  were 
refused  them  in  their  own.  It  is  still 
more  painful  to  see  what  men  were 
driven  f.om  it,  if  we  judge  of  them  by 
the  services  they  rendered  our  ene¬ 
mies. 

Their  Services. 

1690 — 97.  The  three  first  regiments 
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were  with  Catinat  at  the  battle  of  Staf- 
fardo,  18th  Augu>t,  IG90;  made  the 
whole  campaign  of  1691  and  '692  with 
him,  and  are  supposed  to  have  contri¬ 
buted  essentially  to  the  gaining  of  the 
battle  of  Marsaille,  4th  October,  1693. 

I  he  other  regiments  were  with  Lux¬ 
embourg  at  the  battle  of  Nerwinden, 
which  he  gained  29th  July,  1693.  In 
1696,  six  regiments  were  with  Catinat 
at  the  siege  of  Valeqza. 

1701  — 17 13.  Sheldon  distinguished 
himself  so  much  in  1701  against  the 
Baron  de  Mercy  that  the  colonel  was 
made  lieutenant  general,  and  all  the 
supernumerary  officers  of  his  regiment 
were  put  on  full  pay. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1702,  Prince 
Eugene  attempted  to  surprise  Cre¬ 
mona.  Seconded  by  the  treachery  of 
Cassoli,  Rector  of  St.  Mary  la  Neuve,- 
he  had  introduced  into  the  town  (part¬ 
ly  through  a  drain  under  that  church) 
6000  men,  horse  and  foot,  bv  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Marshal  Yil- 
leroi,  the  French  commander  in  chief, 
and  all  the  generals,  two  excepted, 
were  prisoners,  when  a  post  of  35  men 
of  the  brigade  which  was  stationed  at 
the  gate  of  the  Po,  gave  the  alarm  by 
repelling  vigourou.dv  Mr.  de  Merci, 
who  attacked  them  with  a  large  force. 
This  gate,  on  the  town  side,  was  closed 
by  a  gate  of  bars,  and  the  Irish  hud 
taken  the  precaution  of  passing  their 
muskets  through  the  bars,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  for  the  Imperialists 
to  approach  so  as  to  pass  theirs  as 
they  had  been  ordered. 

The  taking  of  Villeroi  furnishes  an 
occasion  for  mentioning  Irish  officers 
serving  in  the  Imperial  service. 

Macdonnell,  a  captain  in  Bagni’s 
regiment,  was  the  person  who  took  Vil¬ 
leroi  and  saved  him  from  great  danger. 
Villeroi  writing  to  the  Cardinal  D’Es- 
trees  has  these  words  ;  “  and,  in  truth, 

I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
J  lie  took  great  care  of  me.  I  tempted 
I  iiim,  by  very  considerable  otters,  to 
restore  me  my  liberty,  or  at  least  to 
!  let  me  escape  ;  but  he  would  hearken 
to  nothing  of  the  sort,  .and,  to  his 
credit,  I  must  say  the  offers  I  made 
i  him  were  more  considerable  than  any 
thing  he  can  expect  by  war.”  The 
mar-hal  was  then  nearly  rescued,  but 
his  friends  being  repulsed  ha  continues, 

“  l  once  more  had  recourse  to  the 
officer,  whom  1  tempted  by  still  great¬ 
er  promises,  but  as  vainly  as  before.” 
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The  first  offers  were  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  a  pension  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  crowns.  The  second  offer  was 
ten  thousand  pistoles;  but  Macdon- 
nell  was  proof  against  every  tiling. 
The  names  of  Taalfe,  Odonnel,  Brown, 
Plunkelt/Lascy,  Oreiliv,  Dalton,  See. 
have  shone  with  transcendant  lustre  in 
the  Imperial  armies.  But  to  return. 
Eugene  was  master  of  the  battery 
and  bastion  near  the  gate  of  the  Po, 
when  the  regiments  of  Dillon  and 
Burke  sallied  forth  in  their  "hirts,  fling¬ 
ing  their  pouches  over  their  shoulders; 
and  having  nothing  but  their  muskets 
in  their  hands.  They  took  seven  twen¬ 
ty-four  pounders  that  had  been  turned 
to  defend  the  ramp,  drove  the  Impe¬ 
rialists  from  their  position,  killed  the 
Count  de  Merci  their  commander, 
threw  the  infantry  among  the  cavalry 
in  the  neighbouring  streets,  and  finally 
swept  those  very  streets  with  grape  shot 
*  from  their  retaken  cannon.  This  turn¬ 
ed  tlie  scale  in  favour  of  the  French; 
and  now  Eugene  had  recourse  to  treach¬ 
ery  in  his  turn.  The  faithful  Mac- 
donnell  was  detached  to  shake  the 
fidelity  of  his  countrymen.  He  offer¬ 
ed  them  service  in  the  Imperial  army, 
higher  pay,  pensions  and  rank  for  the 
officers ;  described  their  situation  as 
desperate,  and  pretended  that  he  had 
saved  their  solitary  post  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  as  the  Prince  F.ugene  only  waited 
his  return  to  order  them  to  he  put  to  the 
sword  :  then,  exclaimed  Mahoni,  who 
commanded  (lie  Irish,  the  Prince  shad 
wait  long  enough  ;  you  can  never  have 
been  deputed  by  a  great  general ;  you 
are  a  vile  seducer,  and  my  prisoner !  so 
saying,  he  seized  and  detained  him. 
Meanwhile  Prince  Eugene  determined 
to  make  a  last  attempt  against  the  Irish. 
The  cuirassiers,  commanded  by  their 
lieutenant-colonel,  Baron  de  F’riburg, 
(but  Taalfe  was  their  colonel)  made 
several  charges.  They  penetrated  into 
the  very  middle  of  the  fatigued  and 
half-starved  Irish.  Mahoni  seized  Fri- 
burg’s  horse  crying  out  “  quarter  for  the 
colonel;”  but  he,  resolutely  charging, 
exclaimed  “  duty  is  the  word  to  day,” 
and  was  laid  prostrate  by  a  discharge 
of  musketry.  The  cuirassieis  and  im¬ 
perialists  now  gave  way  on  ail  sides 
before  the  Irish,  who  soon  liberated 
Royal  Vaisseaux  Regiment  which  had 
blockaded  itself  in  some  streets  near 
Eugene  now  saw 
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that  the  best  laid  plans  must  fail  when 
resolutely  opposed  by  brave  and  faith¬ 
ful  troops.  He  thought  of  nothing 
but  retreat,  which  he  effected  as  soon 
as  it  became  dusk.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
Prince’s  success  at  first,  was  the  total 
neglect  of  regular  rounds  which  should 
never  be  omitted  either  in  peace  or  w  ar; 
and  that  of  his  failure,  the  vigilance 
and  resolute  defence  of  a  small  guard, 
regardless  of  the  numbers  by  which  it 
was  attacked. 

This  exemplary  conduct  of  Dillon’s 
and  Burke’s  regiments  obtained  for 
the  regiments  of  the  new  formation, 
the  same  high  pay  which  the  three  of 
the  old  enjoypd;  so  highly  gratified 
was  Louis  XIV  with  the  conduct  of 
his  Irish,  as  he  emphatically  called 
them. 

The  brigade  was  at  all  the  general 
battles  of  this  war;  at  Hochstet  1703, 
where  Clare’s  regiment  took  two  stand 
of  colours.  At  Blenheim,  they  cut 
their  way  out  of  that  famous  defeat 
though  stationed  near  the  village  of 
Blenheim  1 3th  August,  1704.  They 
contributed  essentially  to  the  gaining 
the  battle  of  Cassano,  16th  of  August, 
1705,  as  Monsieur  de  Vendome  wrote 
to  Louis  the  XIVth.  In  1706,  they 
suffered  severely  at  Ramiilies.  In 
1707,  they  turned  the  left  flank  of  the 
allies  at  Almanza  25th  April,  and  thus 
gained  the  battle  for  the  Duke  of  Ber¬ 
wick.  In  170S  they  were  at  several 
sieges  in  Spain.  In  1703  were  posted 
towards  the  centre  of  Malplaquet, 
where  after  repelling  three  attacks  of 
the  allies  they  retired  in  good  order 
when  Villars  was  wounded.  They 
forced  the  lines  of  Denain  24  July 
1712  with  Villars,  and  were  afterwards 
employed  in  the  taking  of  Marchien- 
nes.  In  November  17  13  they  were  at 
the  siege  and  taking  of  Fribourg. 

1733 — 1736.  In  1733  they  were  at 
the  battles  of  Parma  29  June,  and  of 
Guastalla  19  September.  In  1734  at 
the  siege  of  Phiiisbourg. 

1741 — 48.  Till  1744  they  were  en¬ 
camped  in  Flanders  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  England  or  Ireland,  in  1745 
they  contributed  essentially  towards 
the  gaining  of  tire  fatal  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy,  May  llth.  Col.  Dillon  was 
killed  leading  his  legiment  to  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  the  next  day  Louis  XV  came 
into  the  camp  of  the  brigade  to  thank 
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them  for  Iheir  services.  They  lost  on 
that  ilay  one  third  of  their  men  and 
pm*  fourth  of  their  officers  In  1747 
the  attack  of  the  village  of  Laufelclt 
fell  to  their  lot.  They  lo  t  132  offi¬ 
cers,  including  another  Colonel  Dillon, 
and  1600  men,  but  carried  it  at  the 
third  attack.  In  174S  they  were  at 
the  siege  of  Maestrichl. 

1756— 1762.  In  1756  Tally’s  regi¬ 
ment  went  to  India;  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  whole  of  this  war; 
and*  in  1761  acquired  (after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  ancients)  the  surname  of 
Fritzlar  for  Monsieur  de  Narbonne  by 
the  bold  defence  they  made  under  his 
command  at  that  miserable  place. 
They  soon  after  saved  the  French 
quarters  b\  their  resolute  defence  of 
Marbourg,  killing  the  general  Breden- 
baeh  who  lec!  the  attack  against  them. 

In  1762 — 1770,  two  regiments  were 
employed  in  Corsica. 

American  war.  These  regiments 
were  seen  distinguishing  themselves  at 
Savanah,  Tobago,  bt.  Eustatia,  St. 
Kilt’s:  in  short  they  were  actively  em¬ 
ployed  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  military 
career  of  brave  men  whose  services 
have  been  lost  to  their  country  for 
such  a  series  of  years. 

In  October,  1794,  such  officers  as 
had  resisted  the  impulse  of  the  French 
revolution  were  embodied  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  service  on  the  Irish  establishment ; 
but  they  were  sent  on  colonial  service, 
where  they  soon  mouldered  away,  and 
some  of  the  officers’  names  are  still  to 
be  found  on  the  half-pay  list. 

BRISE,  Fr.  in  sluices,  a  beam  that 
is  placed,  swipe  fashion,  on  the  top 
of  a  large  pile,  upon  which  it  turns. 

Brise  glace,  Fr.  starlings;  also 
large  piles,  or  posts,  to  protect  any¬ 
thing  from  the  violence  of  ice  or  water. 

Br r s e s,  Fr.  in  architecture,  that 
part  which  makes  the  angle  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  roof  where  the  true  roof  is  joined 
to  the  false  one. 

BROKERS,  persons  who  buy  and 
sell  old  household  goods;  generally  all 
persons  who  act  between  two  trafficking 
parties. 

Par/  n-B rokers,  persons  who,  under 
an  act  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  lend  money  to  necessitous 
people  upon  pawns. 

S/orA-BnoKERS,  are  such  as  buy  and 
sell  shares  of  joint  stocks  of  a  company 
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or  corporation  for  other  persons,  as  the 
Bank,  East-india  Company,  &c. 

j4rwy-Br.0KF.RS,  persons  who  former¬ 
ly  acted  between  army  agents  and  indi¬ 
viduals  wishing  to  purchase,  sell,  or  ex¬ 
change  commissions.  In  1806,  a  clause 
was  introduced  into  the  Mutiny  Bill  to 
prevent  this  species  of  traffic. 

BRULOT,  Fr.  a  fire-ship. 

BUN’GALOW,  Ind.  a  house  with  a 
thatched  roof.  The  rent  of  a  bunga¬ 
low  is  from  forty  to  fifty  rupees  per 
month.  But  those  persons,  who  have 
ready  money,  generally  build  them¬ 
selves,  and  when  they  leave  the  place, 
especially  if  in  the  military  service,  they 
either  sell  their  bungalows,  or  let  them. 
The  rent  is  sometimes  as  high  as  sixty 
or  eighty  rupees;  and  the  expense  of 
building  is  from  1000  to  1200  rupees. 

BUTER.  Fr.  to  support  a  wall,  or  to 
prevent  it  from  bellying  out,  by  means 
of  an  arch  or  buttress. 

BY,  something  out  of  the  direct  road, 
and  consequently  obscure. 

Br-interest,  interest  distinct  from 
that  of  the  public;  that  by  which  many  a 
coxcomb  rises  in  the  army  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  neglected  merit. 

By-Zazr,  a  law  made  in  ourcourt-leets, 
or  court-barons,  bv  common  assent,  for 
the  good  of  those  that  make  them,  far¬ 
ther  than  the  public  law  binds. 

c. 

CABANE,  Fr.  a  fiat-bottomed  boat 
with  a  deck,  used  on  the  river  Loire  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers. 

CABESTAN,  Fr.  See  Capstan. 

CABLE,  Fr.  This  word  compre¬ 
hends  general!  all  sorts  of  ropes  that 
are  used  for  dragging  or  lifting  bur¬ 
thens.  Those  called  brayers  serve  to 
bind  together  large  stones,  &c.  the  hau- 
bans  to  keep  fast  engines,  cranes,  See. 
and  the  vtnlaines  are  the  smaller  ropes 
which  serve  to  keep,  a  load  from  strik¬ 
ing  against  a  wall,  or  any  of  its  projec¬ 
tions,  in  being  drawn  up. 

CADRE  de  charpente,  Fr.  a  solid 
square  frame  of  timber-work,  which  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  to  a 
hall,  or  staircase. 

CAGE  tiu  batiment,  Fr.  the  four  main 
walls  of  a  building. 

Cage  cfescalier,  Fr.  the  space  within 
four  straight  or  circular  walls  that  in¬ 
close  a  staircase. 
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Cage,  Fr.  the  hollow  or  space  which 
the  swipe  of  a  draw-bridge  occupies. 

Cage  decroisee,  Fr.  the  outside  wood¬ 
en  frame  of  a  casement. 

Cage  de  clocher,  Fr.  the  frame-work 
of  a  steeple,  generally  covered  with 
lead. 

Cage  de  moulin  a  vent,  Fr.  the  body 
of  a  windmill,  turning  on  a  pivot,  and 
supported  by  mason-work. 

CAILLOIJX,  Fr.  small  pebbles  used 
in  paving  aqueducts,  grottoes,  &c. 

CALE,  Fr.  creek. 

Cale,  ou  fond  de  cafe,  Fr.  ship’s  hold. 

CALER,  Fr.  in  architecture,  to  place 
a  piece  of  thin  wood  under  a  stone,  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  the  width  of  the  seam 
or  joint  that  is  to  be  filled. 

CALFATER,  Fr.  to  calk. 

CALOMNIERE,  Fr.  a  pop-gun. 

The  CALOTTE,  a  teim  used  ill  the 
French  service  for  the  Lieutenants’ 
Court,  at  which  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  regiment,  for  the  time  being,  always 
presided.  The  form  of  a  calotte  shews 
its  connexion  with  the  English  expres¬ 
sion  Round  Robin  (which  see);  the  lat¬ 
ter  taking  its  allusion  from  a  circle,  and 
the  former  from  the  sphere. 

Its  object  was  to  watch  over  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  subalterns;  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  instructed  young  men,  on  their  ar¬ 
rival,  in  all  the  private  regulations  of 
the  corps,  as  also  in  the  general  rules 
necessary  for  going  through  the  service 
with  honor.  Let  it  be  recorded,  to  the 
credit  of  Dillon’s  regiment,  that  any  of¬ 
ficer  boasting  of  the  favours  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  whether  obtained  or  not,  was  ex¬ 
pelled  the  regiment.  It  took  cogni¬ 
zance,  as  a  court  of  honour,  of  all  dis¬ 
putes  and  quarrels  in  which  the  laws  of 
honour,  or  of  good  breeding,  had  been 
violated. 

Its  poioer  was  unlimited.  It  could 
condemn  an  officer  to  the  bascule,  or  to 
be  tossed  in  the  blanket,  which  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  at  parade,  the  band  playing  the 
wffiole  time.  In  the  case  of  a  blow  be¬ 
ing  given,  or  even  the  hand  raised,  a 
duel  until  death  took  place;  or  one  or 
both  parties  were  expelled.  Expulsion 
was  enforced  by  a  challenge  from  the 
whole  body  of  lieutenants.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  is  an  instance  in  point: 

A  boy,  who  had  just  joined  his  regi¬ 
ment,  played  at  billiards  with  a  lieute¬ 
nant  of  long  standing,  and  who  piqued 
himself  on  his  good  play.  The  boy  was 
winning,  and  foolishly  exulted  in  his 
good  fortune,  The  lieutenant,  enraged 
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at  his  good  success,  raised  his  queue, 
and  said,  “  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from 
knocking  your  brains  out,  you  young 
rascal:”  but  be  die!  not  actually  strike 
him.  No  notice  of  this  was  taken  by 
either  party;  but,  two  days  after,  the 
Calotte  took  cognizance  of  this  raising 
of  a  stick,  and  ordered  them  out  to 
fight.  The  lieutenant  made  no  thrust 
at  the  boy,  though  a  celebrated  swords¬ 
man,  and  let  himself  be  wounded  in  the 
arm.  The  Calotte,  however,  was  inex¬ 
orable,  and  the  lieutenant  was  expelled; 
so  sacred  was  the  law  as  to  a  blow,  or 
the  threat  of  a  blow.  It  is  strange, 
that,  with  this  spirit,  the  bascule  was 
no  disgrace,  though  the  delinquent  was 
hoisted  on  a  soldier’s  back,  with  his 
head  downwards,  and  every  officer  in 
the  ring  struck  him  one  blow  on  the 
posteriors  with  his  flat  hand  each  time 
he  passed  round  the  ring;  the  band  play¬ 
ing  a  march.  It  was  in  vain  to  resist,, 
or  to  endeavour  to  evade  the  punish¬ 
ment;  the  prevalent  opinion  being  (whe¬ 
ther  grounded  in  fact  or  not  the  writer 
cannot  say)  that  a  condemned  officer- 
taking  flight,  we  will  suppose  from  Ca¬ 
lais  to  Toulon,  the  chief  of  the  Calotte 
at  Toulon  would,  on  receiving  intelli¬ 
gence  from  Calais,  take  up  the  business 
just  as  if  it  had  originated  at  Toulon. 
Government  did  every  thing  it  could  to 
destroy  these  courts,  as  they  assumed 
the  right  of  punishing  superior  officers, 
even  generals,  though  their  real  juris¬ 
diction  only  extended  to  lieutenants. 
Our  regimental  committees,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  resemble  the  Calotte,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  expulsion  of  an  offi¬ 
cer,  or  the  sending  him  to  Coventry. 

Calotte  sph'erique,  Fr.  the  section 
of  a  sphere,  having  a  circle  for  its  basis, 
CAMBRER,  Fr.  to  vault;  to  bend. 
Also  to  fit  pannel  squares,  boards,  and 
other  pieces  of  timber  to  curved  dimen¬ 
sions,  by  means  of  fire,  &c. 

CANAL,  (canal,  Fr.)  that  part  of  a 
stoneor  wooden  aqueduct  through  which 
the  water  passes. 

Canal  de  larmier,  Fr.  in  architec¬ 
ture,  the  hollow  part  of  a  cornice,  which 
forms  the  drip. 

Canal  de  volute,  Fr.  is  the  faceof  the 
circumvolutions  that  are  inclosed  by  a 
listel  in  the  Ionic  volute. 

Canal  de  communication,  Fr.  an  ar¬ 
tificial  canal  which  is  marie  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  inland  navigation. 
CANAPSACE,  Fr.  knaesack;  more 
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properly  an  old  leathern  bag  or  satchel, 
w  liich  a  besigar  carries. 

CANEVAS,  Fr.  canvass;  rough 
draught. 

CANIVEAUX,  Fr.  a  strong  pave¬ 
ment  which  runs  across  a  street  where 
wagons  pass. 

CANNELURE,  Fr.  chamfering, 
channelling,  fluting. 

Cannelure  «  bosses,  Fr.  a  fluting 
which  is  separated  or  divided  by  a  listel. 

Cannelure  a  arrcfe,  Fr.  a  chamfer¬ 
ing  or  fluting  which  is  not  separated  by 
sides. 

CANNEAU  du  col,  Fr.  the  nape  of 
the  neck. 

CANONS  de  goutiere,  Fr.  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  extremities  or  mouths  of 
copper  or  leaden  pipes,  which  serve  to 
carry  off  the  water  from  a  roof,  &c. 

Jililitary  CANT  terms,  familiar  ex¬ 
pressions  which  obtain  currency  among 
military  men,  when  they  are  employed 
in  garrison, or  elsewhere-.  These  phrases 
are  too  numerous  to  be  recited,  espe¬ 
cially  as  they  prevail  differently  in  differ¬ 
ent  corps.  The  guards,  for  instance, — 
who  scorn  to  imitate  the  marching  army 
of  the  line  in  any  thing  except  personal 
bravery — have  phrases  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  Instead  of  no  parish  business, 
the  guards  say  no  pipe  clay,  when  they 
■wish  to  put  an  end  to  regimental  discus¬ 
sion  ;  and  instead  of  scubliarding  a  sol¬ 
dier,  as  in  the  infantry  of  the  line,  or 
booting  him,  as  in  the  cavalry,  they  call 
it  tarring  a  man,  &c. 

Faire  le  CAPABLE,  Fr.  to  pretend  to 
great  things. 

Avoir  l’uir  Capable,  Fr.  to  have  a 
conceited  appearance. 

CARACORE,  an  Indian  vessel  be¬ 
longing  to  the  island  of  Borneo. 

CARAVELLE,  Fr.  caravel;  a  small 
expeditious  Portugueze  vessel,  square 
sterned,  and  with  lateen  sails. 

CARCASSE,  Fr.  See  Carcass  un¬ 
der  laboratory. 

To  CAREEN  uship,  ( carener  un  vais- 
icau,)  Fr.  to  heave  the  ship  down  on  one 
side,  bv  the  application  of  a  strong  pur¬ 
chase  to  her  masts,  which  are  properly 
supported  for  the  occasion,  to  prevent 
their  breaking  with  so  great  a  strain,  by 
which  means  one  side  of  the  bottom  be- 
ins  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  it  mav  he  cleansed  or  repaired. 
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CARNEY,  a  disease  in  horses  bv 
which  their  mouths  become  so  furred 
and  clammv  that  they  cannot  feed. 

CARXOU.SE,  the  base  ring  about 
tbe  breech  of  a  gun. 

CAROLI,  among  surgeons,  venereal 
excrescences  in  the  privy  parts. 

CAROLUS,  a  broad  piece  of  gold  of 
King  Charles  the  First,  made  then  for 
20  shillings,  and  since  current  at  23. 

CARRE,  Fr.  crown  of  a  hat;  shape 
of  a  coat.  The  French  say  figuratively, 
un  homme  d'une  bonne  carre,  a  broad 
shouldered  man. 

CARRE,  Fr.  square. 

Kaisonncr  juste  cl  Carre  comme  une 
Jlute,  Fr.  figuratively,  to  talk  nonsense. 

CARREAU,  Fr.  a  small  square  of 
any  thing;  also  a  bed  in  a  garden;  also 
the  square  of  a  pillar,  the  satue  as  plinth ; 
also  a  paving  tile;  also  a  square  stone 
laid  in  level  with,  and  at  each  end  of,  a 
bowling  alley. 

Carreau,  Fr.  in  masonry,  a  stone 
which  has  more  breadth  or  surface  on 
its  outward  face,  than  in  that  part  which 
enters  the  wall. 

Carreau  de  parquet,  Fr.  a  small 
square  piece  of  hoard,  several  of  which 
serve  to  (ill  up  the  body  of  an  inlaid 
floor. 

Carreau  de  plancher,  Fr.  flat  square 
tiles  or  bricks,  with  which  halls  and  other 
places  in  a  building  are  paved. 

Carreau  dc  llollande,  Fr.  Dutch 
tile. 

CARREAUX,  Fr.  the  bends,  or 
wales,  of  a  ship. 

CARREFOUR,  Fr.  a  cross-way;  the 
place  where  two  streets  in  a  town  cross 
one  another,  and  where  the  ends  of  se¬ 
veral  meet. 

CARRELAGE,  Fr.  all  sort  of  work 
which  is  done  with  square  boards,  square 
tiles,  stone  or  marble. 

CARRELER,  Fr.  to  pave  with  square 
stone,  or  with  plaster  mixed  with  rub¬ 
ble,  in  square  forms. 

CARRELEUR,  Fr.  one  that  paves 
with  fine  tiles,  &.  It  not  only  signifies 
the  master  pavior,  but  also  his  work¬ 
men,  that  lay  the  squares. 

CARRIF.RE,  Fr.  a  quarry. 

CARRIERS,  Fr.  the  tnen  who  work 
in  a  quarrv,  and  also  the  persons  who 


C A  R  F 1  .F.T,  Fr.  See  Sf.m  elle. 

CA REX  AGE,  Fr.  careening  place. 
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Fr.  an  ornament 


CARTOUCHES 
CARTOUNES, 

CARTUUZES,  )  sculpture, &c. re- 


n  architecture. 


CAREN  E,  Fr.  all  the  parts  of  a  ship  ,  presenting  a  scroll  of  paper.  It  is  usu- 
under  water.  I  ally  a  table,  or  flat  member  with  wave- 
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ings,  on  which  is  some  inscription  or 
device,  ornament  of  armoury,  cypher, 
or  the  like.  They  are  sometimes  made 
of  stone,  brick,  plaster,  wood,  &c.  foe 
buildings.  The  French  call  it  also  car¬ 
tel.  Perrault  and  Bt'lidor  say  dirt  ouch 
is  an  ornament  of  carved  work,  of  no  de¬ 
terminate  form,  whose  use  is  to  receive 
a  motto  or  inscription. 

CARTRIDGES,  in  architecture. 
See  Cariouch. 

CARYATIDES,  CARIATES,  (Ca¬ 
ryatides,  Fr.)  so  called  from  Caryatides, 
a  people  of  Caria,  are  in  architecture  a 
kind  of  order  of  columns  or  pilasters, 
under  the  figures  of  women  dressed  in 
long  robes,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ca- 
rian  people,  and  serving  instead  of  co¬ 
lumns  to  support  the  entablement.  Vi¬ 
truvius  has  given  some  interesting  parti¬ 
culars  relative  to  the  origin  of  this  or¬ 
der,  and  M.  Le  Clerc  mentions  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
use  which  is  made  in  the  representation 
of  these  columns  or  pilasters,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  symbols. 

CASCADE,  (cascade,  Fr.)  a  cataract 
or  water-fall ;  either  natural,  as  that  at 
Tivoli,  &c.;  or  artificial,  as  those  of  Ver¬ 
sailles;  either  falling  with  a  gentle  de¬ 
scent,  as  those  of  Sceaux;  in  form  of  a 
buffette,  as  at  Trianon,  near  St.  Cloud; 
or  by  degrees,  in  form  of  a  perron,  as  at 
St.  Cloud;  or  from  1  arson  to  bason,  &c. 

CASEMATE,  )  in  building  is  a  hol- 

CASEMENT,  S  low  moulding,  which 
some  architects  make  one  sixth  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  and  others  one  fourth. 

CASEMENTS,  in  architecture,  are 
windows  to  open. 

CASING  of  timber  work,  is  the  plas¬ 
tering  of  a  house  all  over  on  the  outside 
with  mortar,  and  then  striking  it  wet  by 
a  ruler,  with  the  corner  of  a  trowel,  or 
the  like  instrument,  to  make  it  resemble 
the  joints  of  free-stone;  by  which  means 
the  whole  house  appears  as  if  built 
thereof. 

CASSETTE,  Fr.  casket ;  also  privy 
purse,  as 

La  Cassette  du  Roi,  Fr.  the  King’s 
privy  purse.  During  the  monarchy  of 
France,  six  thousand  Louis  d’ors  were 
every  month  issued  from  the  treasury, 
and  appropriated  to  the  private  use  of 
the  King.  This  sum,  amounting  annu¬ 
ally  to  72,0001.  was  distributed  among 
deserving  objects.  It  ultimately  was 
perverted,  particularly  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who,  though  a 


good  and  virtuous  man  in  private  life, 
was  most  lamentably  dericient  as  a  king; 
and  by  his  weakness  brought  about  a  re¬ 
volution,  which  never  could  have  taken 
place  under  a  more  wise  and  resolute 
sovereign,  with  honest  ministers  about 
him. 

CASTING,  with  founders,  is  the  run¬ 
ning  of  a  melted  metal  into  a  mould 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  as  the  cast¬ 
ing  of  cannon. 

CATACOMBS,  grottoes,  or  subter¬ 
raneous  places  tor  the  burial  ot  the 
dead. 

CATADROME,  a  kind  of  engine 
like  a  crane,  used  by  builders  in  lifting 
up  and  letting  down  any  great  weights. 

CATHETA,  a  perpendicular  or  plumb 
line  falling  from  the  extremity  of  the  un¬ 
derside  of  the  cymatium  (of  the  Ionic 
capital),  through  the  centre  of  the  vo¬ 
lute, 

CATHETUS,  in  architecture.  See 


Catheta. 

Cathetus,  in  geometry,  a  perpendi¬ 
cular,  or  a  line,  or  radius  falling  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  another  line  or  surface. 

CATHO~I.ES,  holes  above  the  gun¬ 
room  port,  through  which  a  ship  may 
be  heaved  astern. 

CATOPTRICS,  the  science  of  re¬ 
flex  vision,  or  that  branch  ot  optics, 
which  treats  of,  or  gives  the  laws  of 
light  reflected  from  mirrors,  & c. 

CAVETTO,  (cavet,  Fr.)  in  architec¬ 
ture,  a  hollow  member,  or  round  con¬ 
cave  moulding,  containing  a  quadrant 
of  a  circle,  and  having  a  quite  contrary 
effect  to  that  of  a  quarter-round.  It  is 
used  as  an  ornament  in  cornices  Feld 
bien  has  remarked,  that  workmen  fre¬ 
quently  confound  the  Cavetto  with  a 
Scotia,  whereas  it  is  only  half  a  Scotia. 

CAVASION,  in  architecture,  atenn 
used  to  signify  the  uuclerdigging  or  hol¬ 
lowing  of  the  earth  tor  the  foundation 
of  a  building.  This,  Palladio  says,  ought 
to  be  the  sixth  part  of  the  height  of  the 
whole  building. 

C  AULICOLES,C  AULICOLI,  (  Cau- 
licoles,  Fr.)  are  eight  lesser  branches  or 
stalks  in  the  Corinthian  capital,  spring¬ 
ing  out  from  the  lour  greater  or  princi¬ 
pal  caules  or  stalks. 

CAZERNES,  J 
CASERNES,  S 

CEILING,  the  upper  part  or  r  of  of 
a  lower  room,  ora  lay  or  coveting  of 
plaster  over  laths  nailed  on  the  bottom 
of  thejoists,  which  bear  the  floor  of  the 
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upper  room,  or  on  joists  put  up  for  that 
purpose. 

Ceiling  joists  or  beams,  joists  put  up 
for  the  purpose  of  having  laths  nailed  to 
_them,  which  are  to  be  plastered  over, 
for  a  ceiling.  \ 

CEINTRE,  Fr.  wooden  ardi  to  build 
vaults  upon. 

CEINTURE,  Fr.  inclosure, cincture; 
any  continuity  of  wall  which  surrounds 
a  place.  Ceinture  also  signifies  the 
ring  or  circle  which  goes  round  the  top, 
or  base  of  a  column. 

CEMENT,  )  in  the  general  sense  of 

C /EM ENT,  S  the  word,  signifies  any 
composition  of  a  glutinous  or  tenacious 
nature,  proper  for  binding,  uniting,  and 
keeping  things  in  a  state  of  cohesion. 

Cement,  in  architecture,  is  a  strong 
sort  of  mortar  used  to  bind  or  fix  bricks 
or  stones  together  for. some  kind  of 
mouldings;  or  in  cementing  a  block  of 
bricks;  for  the  carving  of  capitals, 
scrolls,  or  the  like. 

CENSURE,  correction,  reflection, 
reproof.  Hence  vote  of  censure. 

CENTRE  (Tattaque,  Fr.  When  a  large 
space  is  occupied  in  front  of  a  besieged 
place,  and  the  approaches  are  carried  on 
through  three  capitals,  the  center  one 
which  usually  leads  to  the  half-moon,  is 
called  I'attague  da  centre,  the  center 
attack. 

Centre  de  pesanteur,  ou  centre  de 
gravite  Tan  corps  pesant,  Fr.  centre  of 
weight,  or  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  so¬ 
lid  body.  See  Gravity. 

Centre  des  graves,  Fr.  center  of  hea¬ 
vy  bodies  is  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
considered  as  the  point  towards  which 
a!)  heavy  bodies  tend. 

Centre  of  percussion,  ( centre  de  per¬ 
cussion,  Fr.)  that  point  where  one  bo¬ 
dy  strikes  against  another  body,  coming 
in  contact,  and  forces  it  to  move. 

Centre,  (centre,  Fr.)  in  geometry, 
that  point  which  isexactly  in  the  middle 
of  a  regular  figure.  Thus  the  centre  of 
a  circle  is  the  point  whence  all  straight 
lines,  drawn  to  the  circumference,  are 
equal  among  themselves.  The  centre  of 
a  regular  polygon  is  a  point,  where  all 
the  lines  drawn  to  the  angles  of  the  po¬ 
lygon  are  equal  among  themselves.  The 
centre  of  a  square,  or  of  a  right  angle,  is 
in  the  same  predicament. 

Centre  of  an  ellipsis,  the  point  where 
the  two  axes,  or  the  two  diameters  in-  ■ 
tersect  each  other  in  the  middle.  Re-  ■ 
gular  solids,  such  as  the  globe,  and  po-  j 
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lycdrons  have  also  their  centres;  which 
are  too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 

CERCLE  gcneratcur,  Fr.  See  Cy¬ 
cloid. 

CERVELLE,  Fr.  This  word  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  earth,  in  digging  a  ditch, 
u  well,  or  a  gallery  fora  mine,  that  is  not 
sufficiently  firm  to  support  itself,  but 
must  be  upheld  above, and  sustained  ou 
the  sides.  Whence  terre  sans  cercelle, 
which  literally  means  earth  without 
brains. 

C1IATNE,  Fr.  in  masonry,  a  height 
or  elevation  which  contains  several  lays 
or  courses  of  bricks  or  rubble  through¬ 
out  the  thickness  of  walls.  Also  a  cor¬ 
bel  of  stone-work. 

Ciiaine  d'urpenteur,  Fr.  a  survey¬ 
or’s  line  or  measure. 

CHAINEAU,  Fr.  pipe  of  a  lead. 

CHAINES  de  pierres,  Fr.  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  walls  made  of  ruhble,  coins 
or  basing  stones,  which  are  laid  upright 
at  given  distances,  ia  order  to  support 
them. 

To  CHALLENGE,  to  object  to. 

An  officer  or  soldier  may  object  to 
the  members,  one  or  more,  of  a  Court 
Martial,  before  whom  he  is  about  to  be 
tried.  He  must,  however,  state  his  rea¬ 
sons. 

CHAMBRANLE,  Fr.  in  architec¬ 
ture,  a  border  with  a  tnoulding  which 
runs  round  a  door  or  chimney. 

CHAMP,  Fr.  in  architecture,  the 
space  which  remains  round  a  frame  or 
moulding,  or  the  bottom  of  an  orna¬ 
ment  and  compartment. 

CHANFREIN-cret/jr,  Fr.  a  chamfer¬ 
ing;  or  a  channel,  furrow,  hollow  gut¬ 
ter,  or  streak  in  stone-work,  &c. 

Chanfrein,  Fr.  a  piece  of  black 
cloth,  or  black  nodding  plumes  upon  a 
horse’s  forehead.  It  also  signifies  the 
forehead  itself ;  also  a  set  of  feathers 
for  a  horse  on  a  solemn  day. 

CHANFREINER,  Fr.  in  joinery, 
to  cut  off  the  end  of  an  oblique  piece  of 
timber. 

CHANFREIN  aeckeval  d'armes,  Fr, 
the  front-staff,  head-piece  or  forehead 
piece  of  a  barbed  horse. 

CIIANLATE,  Fr.  a  lath  to  support 
tiles,  slate,  cSec. 

CHANNEL,  in  architecture,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  used  for  a  part  of  the  Ionic 
capital,"  a  little  hollowed  in  the  form 
of  a  canal,  lying  under  the  abacus, 
land  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
volute,  inclosed  by  a  listel. 
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Channel  of  the  larmier,  the  soffit 
of  the  cornice  which  makes  the  pen¬ 
dant  of  the  mouchette. 

Channel  of  the  volute,  in  the  Ionic 
capital,  the  face  of  its  circumvolution, 
inclosed  bv  a  lintel. 

C H ANTE  pleure,  Fr.  a  gully  hole. 

CHANTIER  d'a/telier,  Fr.  a  "timber 
yard  ;  also  a  place  where  stones  are 
prepared  for  the  constructionof  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  building.  Chantier  aho  sig- 
in  ties  any  piece  of  timber  which  is  used 
to  support  another. 

Chantier,  Fr.  a  scaffolding  which 
is  made  in  a  dock,  or  upon  the  border 
of  the  sea,  in  order  to  build  or  careen 
ships. 

Faisseau  cn  Chantier,  Fr.  a  ship 
in  dock,  or  or.  the  stocks. 

CHANTIGNOLE,  Fr.  a  sort  of 
brick;  also  a  small  piece  of  wood 
which  serves  to  support  carpentry. 

CHANTLATEj  in  building,  a  piece 
of  wood  fastened  near  the  ends  of  the 
rafters,  and  projecting  beyond  the  wail 
to  support  two  or  three  rows  of  tiles, 
so  placed  to  prevent  the  rain  water 
from  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the 
wall.  It  is  also  called  a  weatherboard. 

CHANTOL'RN EK,  Fr.  in  joinery, 
to  cut  the  outside  of  a  piece  of  wood, 
iron,  or  lead  according  to  the  protile 
of  a  sketch  or  copy,  or  to  make  it 
hollow  within. 

CHANTOURNE,  Fr.  the  head- 
piece  of  a  bed. 

CHAPEAU,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a 
thick  piece  of  timber  which  generally 
serves  to  crown  or  sustain  the  piles 
that  compose  the  buttresses  of  a 
bridge.  Chapeau  also  signifies  gene¬ 
rally  any  piece  of  timber  which,  being 
laid  horizontally,  is  supported  by  two 
or  more  uprights. 

Chapeau  d'escalier,  Fr.  a  sort  of 
baluster,  or  place  to  lean  upon,  at  the 
top  of  a  wooden  staircase. 

CHAPLAIN,  ( chapelain ,  Fr.)  he 
that  performs  divine  service  in  a  cha¬ 
pel,  and  attends  the  king,  or  other  per¬ 
son,  for  the  instruction  of  him  and  his 
family,  to  read  prayers  and  preach; 
also  a  clergyman  that  officiates  in  do¬ 
mestic  worship. 

Chaplain  General,  a  situation 
made  out  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  when  commander  in  chief,  for 
the  government  of  brigade  and  regi¬ 
mental  chaplains.  The  chaplain  ge¬ 
neral  is  responsible  to  head-quarters 
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for  the  recommendation  and  good  con¬ 
duct  of  all  such  persons. 

CH  A  PL  A 1 NSH  IP,  ( chapelainie, 
Fr.)  the  office  or  business  of  a  chap¬ 
lain;  also  the  possession  or  revenue  of 
a  chapel. 

Cl  I  \  PER  ON,  Fr.  coping  of  a  wall ; 
which  has  two  gutters  when  it  is  a  par¬ 
tition  wall,  and  only  one  when  it  is  the 
property  of  a  single  person. 

Chaperon,  Fr.  a  pistol  holster. 

CHAPERuNNER  de  muraille,  Fr. 
to  cope  a  wall. 

CHAPITEAU,  Fr.  in  architecture, 
the  capital  or  upper  part  of  a  pillar. 

CHAPLET,  ill  architecture,  a  small 
ornament  cut  or  carved  into  round 
beads,  pearls,  olives,  and  pater-nosters, 
as  is  frequently  done  in  baguettes.  A 
chaplet,  indeed,  is  little  else  than  a 
baguette  enriched  with  carving. 

CHAR,  |  a  job,  or  small  piece  of 

CHARE,  )  work;  also  an  old  word 
for  chariot,  now  called  car.  Hence 
the  common  term  chare-woman,  a  fe¬ 
male  hired  by  the  day  to  do  the 
drudgery  work  of  a  house,  or  officer’s 
rooms  in  barracks,  &c. 

CHARBON,  Fr.  coal. 

Charbon  debnis,  Fr.  charcoal. 

Charbon  de  terre,  Fr.  pit  coal. 

CHARBONNIIiRE,  Fr.  colliery; 
coal  house. 

CHAU  DON,  Fr,  thistle;  the  pe¬ 
culiar  growth  of  Scotland. 

CHARDONNET,  Fr.  a  round 
piece  of  iron,  upon  which  the  pivot  of 
a  flood  gate  turns  in  a  sluice. 

CPIARDONS,  Fr.  spike  heads,  such 
as  are  placed  on  the  top  of  a  wall  to 
prevent  persons  from  getting  over. 

CHARGE,  among  farriers,  an  ex¬ 
ternal  medicine  applied  to  the  body  of 
a  horse,  or  of  any  other  creature. 

CHARGED  cylinder,  that  part  of 
the  chase  of  a  great  gun,  where  the 
powder  and  ball  are  placed. 

CHARNEL,  a  building;  a  kind  of 
portico  or  gallery  usually  in  or  near 
the  church-yard,  over  which  were  an¬ 
ciently  laid  the  bones  of  the  dead,  after 
the  flesh  had  been  totaliy  consumed. 

CHARRETIER,  Fr.  wagoner. 

Magna  C  HARTA,  the  great  charter, 
originally  signed  by  King  John,  con¬ 
taining  a  number  of  laws  ordained  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Henry  III,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Edward  1,  comprehending 
and  exhibiting,  in  honest  English,  the 
sum  of  all  the  written  laws  of  Eng- 
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land  ;  particularly  that  invaluable  and 
exclusive  privilege  which  every  Eng¬ 
lishman,  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity 
enjoys,  of  being  tried  by  bis  peers.. 
Even  the  dreadful  crime  of  high-trea-, 
son,  or  an  attempt  to  destroy  one’s 
lawful  sovereign,  must  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  jury.  Commitment  for 
a  breach  of  privilege  against  the  House 
of  Commons,  is,  however,  considered, 
by  some  persons,  as  an  exception;  but, 
the  question  is  at  issue. 

CHASE-#////,  a  gun  in  the  fore-oart 
of  a  ship  which  is  fired  upon  those  that 
are  pursued.  Bailey  calls  chase  guns 
the  guns  in  tliehead  or  stern  of  a  snip ; 
the  latter,  however,  are  generally  called 
stern  chasers. 

CHASSE,  Fr.  in  mechanics,  the  vi¬ 
brating  motion  which  puts  a  body  in 
action. 

CHASSER,  Fr.  among  workmen,  to 
fasten  together  pieces  of  joinery  by 
driving  them  home  with  a  mallet,  &c. 

CHASSIS,  Fr.  sash;  frame;  chase. 

Chassis  cl  panneaux,  Fr.  a  sash  or 
frame  which  is  filled  with  panes  that 
are  cased  in  lead. 

Chassis  a  coulisse,  Fr.  a  sash,  the 
half  of  which  folds  in  upon  the  other* 
when  lifted  up. 

Chassis  de fer,  Fr  iron  frame  work. 

Chassis  ds  pierre ,  Fr.  a  flat  piece 
of  stone  which  is  hollowed  out  in  the 
middle,  round  or  square,  in  order  to 
receive  another  piece  of  stone.  It  is 
used  in  aqueducts,  common  sewers,  &c. 

Chassis  dormant,  Fr.  a  frame  work 
which  goes  round  a  door  or  window, 
and  keeps  it  steady. 

Chassis  de  mine,  Fr.  frames  which 
are  made  for  the  galleries  in  a  mine. 

CHASSOIR,  Fr.  cooper's  driver. 

CHATTE.  Fr.  a  small  two  masted 
vessel. 

CHAUSSfiE,  Fr.  any  raised  quan¬ 
tity  of  earth  or  rubble,  &c.  which 
serves  for  a  road  over  marshes,  &c. 

Chaussee  de  pave,  Fr.  a  paved  road. 

CHAUX,  Fr.  lime. 

Ciiaux  etsinte,  on  fusee;  Fr.  lime 
which  is  preserved  in  any  spot,  after 
having  been  slaked. 

Chaux  fusee  signifies  also  dust  or 
lime,  which  having  gone  into  powder 
of  itself,  is  not  fit  for  use. 

Chaux  vive,  Fr.  quick  lime. 

CHEAP,  to  be  had  at  a  low  rate; 
purchased  for  a  small  price;  ol  no  va¬ 
lue. 

To  hold  Cheap,  not  to  respect;  not 
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(o  hold  in  any  estimation.  Perhaps 
the  most  dangerous  and  short-sighted 
policy  is  to  liold  any  person  cheap, 
but  particularly  so  an  enemy. 

CHECK -Mate,  a  term  used  at  the 
game  of  chess,  when  the  king  is  shut 
up  so  close  that  there  is  no  way  left 
for  his  escape.  Hence,  according  to 
Spencer,  check-mate  signifies  defeat, 
overth  row. 

To  Check -Mute,  to  block  up;  to 
render  it  impossible  to  move  without 
being  taken. 

CHENaL,  Fr.  a  channel  or  gutter, 
also  that  part  of  a  harbour  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  two  jetties,  commonly  called 
the  bar,  which  is  made  deep  at  low 
water  by  means  of  sluices  that  are  let 
out  to  carry  away  the  sa  d,  &c. 

CHENEAU,  Fr.  a  young  oak. 

CHENEAU,  Fr.  a  leaden  spout, 
through  which  the  water  from  the 
gutters  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  run  off. 

CH  ERM  E,  Fr.  the  scarlet  oak. 

CH EVA LEM  ENT,  Fr.  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  a  sort  of  prop  which  is  made 
of  one  or  two  pieces  of  timber,  with  a 
head,  laid  buttress  fashion,  upon  a  rest. 
It  serv  es  to  support  jambs,  beams,  &c. 

CHEVRONS  de  long  plan,  Fr.  the 
rafters  that  are  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  of  a  house. 

Chevrons  de  croupe,  on  empanotis, 
Fr.  rafters  which  are  not  all  of  the 
same  size,  and  are  fastened  to  the 
angles  of  a  roof. 

Chevrons  ceinlres,  Fr.  crooked  or 
curved  rafters  which  are  assembled  ill 
th|jslits  or  entertoises  of  a  dome. 

Chevrons  de  remplage,  Fr.  the 
smallest  rafters  in  a  cupola  which  do 
not  uniformly  continue  with  the  enter- 
toises,  because  their  number  diminishes 
in  proportion  as  they  reach  the  top. 

C H E\Y I N G-Balls,  balls  composed 
of  several  sorts  of  drugs  to  be  chewed 
bv  horses,  in  order  to  recover  appetite. 

'CHIMNEY,  that  part  of  a  room, 
chamber  or  apartment,  wherein  the  fire 
is  made. 

Chimnies  consist  of  the  following 
parts: — The  jaumbs  or  sides  coining 
i  ut  perpendicularly,  sometimes  circu¬ 
larly,  &c.  from  the' back,  the  mantle- 
tree,  which  rests  on  the  jaumbs;  the 
tube  or  funnel  which  conveys  away 
the  smoke;  the  chimney-piece  or 
moulding,  which  is  on  t he  foreside  of 
the  jaumbs  over  (he  mantle-tree,  and 
the  hearth  or  fire-place. 

CliliibEL,  au  instrument  used  in 
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carpentry,  joinery,  masonry,  sculpture, 
&c. 

Chissels  are  of  different  kinds,  viz. 

Tlie  former,  which  is  used  in  car¬ 
pentry  and  joinery,  first  of  all  before 
the  paring  chissel,  and  just  after  the 
the  work  is  scribed. 

The  paring  chissel  has  a  fine  smooth 
edge,  and  is  used  in  paring  off,  or 
smoothing  the  irregularities,  which 
are  made  by  the  former.  This  is  not 
as  the  former  is,  but  is  pressed  with 
the  workman’s  shoulder. 

The  skew-former  which  is  used  in 
cleansing  acute  angles,  with  the  point 
or  corner  of  its  narrow  edge. 

The  morloise  chissel  is  narrow,  but 
very  thick  and  strong,  to  endure  hard 
blows;  and  it  is  cut  to  a  very  broad 
basil;  its  use  is  cutting  deep  square 
holes  in  wood  for  mbrtoises. 

The  gouge,  is  a  chissel  with  a  round 
edge,  one  side  of  which  serves  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  an  auger;  and  the 
other  to  cut  such  wood  as  is  to  be 
rounded,  hollowed,  &c. 

Socket  chissel,  is  chiefly  used  by  car¬ 
penters,  having  its  shank  made  with  a 
hollow  socket  at  top,  to  receive  a 
strong  wooden  sprig  fitted  into  it  with 
a  shoulder. 

Ripping  chissel  is  a  socket  chissel , 
an  inch  broad,  having  a  blunt  edge 
with  no  basil  to  it,  for  ripping,  tearing 
two  pieces  of  wood  asunder,  by  forcing 
in  the  blunt  edge  between  them. 

CHIURTS,  certain  Turks  expert 
in  horsemanship. 

CHORD  of  an  arch  is  a  right  line 
drawn  from  one  extremity  of  an  arch 
to  the  other;  called  also  the  subtense. 

Chord,  (corde,  Fr.)  in  geometry, 
is  a  right  line  connecting  the  two  ex- 
tremes  of  an  arch. 

CHORO BATTS,  Fr.  a  level  used  by 
the  ancients  with  a  double  square  in 
the  form  of  a  T. 

C  H  O  R  0  G  R  A  PH  Y,  ( chorogra ph ie, 
Fr.)  a  part  of  geography  which  treats 
of  a  large  tract  of  country  as  of  France, 
England,  &c.  Topography  is  a  part  of 
Ch  orography. 

CHUTE  cTeau,  Fr.  the  sloping,  or 
downward  direction  of  a  conduit  of 
water  from  its  reservoir  to  the  upward 
shooting  of  a  water-spout. 

C1EKGE  d'ean,  Fr.  several  water¬ 
spouts  which  play  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  into  a  long  basin  at  the  head  of 
a  canal  and  cascade. 
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CILERY,  a  term  in  architecture, 
signifying  the  drapery,  or  levage,  that 
is  wrought  upon  the  heads  of  pillars. 

C1MA  or  SIMA,  a  member  or  moul 
ding;  called  also  cymatium  and  gula. 

ClMBLY.  See  Pedestal. 

CIMELLARC,  in  architecture,  is 
a  vestry,  or  room,  where  the  plate, 
vestments,  and  other  rich  things  be¬ 
longing  to  the  church,  are  kept. 

C 1 M  FN  [',  Fr.  See  Cement. 

CINCTURE,  (ceintre,  Fr.)  a  gir¬ 
dle.  In  architecture,  a  ling,  list,  or 
orlo,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  at  one  end  from  the  base,  and 
at  the  other  from  the  capital. 

That  at  the  bottom  is  particularly 
called  apophyges,  as  if  the  pillar  took 
its  height  from  it;  and  that  at  top, 
colarin  or  collar,  from  the  French  co- 
lier,  and  sometimes  annulus,  a  ring. 

ClNTRE,  on  ceintre,  Fr.  This  word 
expresses  the  figure  of  an  arch,  and  of 
all  curved  timber,  which  is  used  in 
roofs,  &c. 

C1NTRER,  Fr.  to  lay  the  wooden 
frame  work  or  curve  in  order  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  bending  of  an  arch.  Cinlrer 
or  Ceinlrer  signifies  also  to  give  more 
or  less  circle  to  an  arch  or  vault. 

CIPHER,  ^  ( cifre ,  Fr.)  one  of  the 

CYPHER,  i  numeral  characters  or 
figures,  in  this  form  0.  The  cipher  in 
itself,  implies  a  privation  of  value; 
but  when  placed  with  other  charac¬ 
ters  on  the  left  hand  of  it,  in  common 
arithmetic,  it  serves  to  augment  each 
of  their  values  by  ten;  and  in  decimal 
arithmetic,  lessens  the  value  of  each 
figure  at  the  right  thereof  in  the  same 
proportion.  Figuratively,  a  thing  cal¬ 
led  a  man,  with  or  without  titles, 
which  has  neither  talents  nor  industry 
to  do  anything  for  the  community  at 
large,  and  is  a  splendid  nothing  in  so¬ 
ciety. 

Concentric  CIRC LES,  ( cercles  con - 
centriques,  Fr)  circles  which  have 
been  described  by  the  same  center, 
and  whose  circumferences  are  parallel 
to  one  another. 

Eccentric  Circles,  ( cercles  eccen- 
triqnes,  Fr.)  circles  which  being  con¬ 
tained  within  each  other  have  not  been 
described  by  the  same  center,  and 
whose  circumferences  are  not  paral¬ 
lel. 

CIRCUIT  ou  enceinte,  Fr.  the  whole 
of  a  wall  which  surrounds  any  given 
space  of  ground. 
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CIRCULAR,  any  thing  that  is  de¬ 
scribed  or  moved  in  around:  as  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  or  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  globe. 

Circular  lines  are  such  straight 
lines  as  are  divided  from  the  divisions 
made  in  the  arch  of  a  circle;  as  sines, 
tangents,  secants,  ike. 

Circular  numbers  are  such  whose 
powers  end  in  the  roots  themselves; 
as  5,  whose  square  is  25,  and  cube 
125. 

CIRCUMVOLUTIONS,  the  torus 
of  the  spiral  line  of  the  Ionic  volute. 

CIRCUMCELLIONS,  a  set  of 
mad  Christians  in  St.  Augustin’s  time, 
who  strolled  about  from  place  to  place; 
and  to  get  repute,  either  would  lay  vio¬ 
lent  hands  upon  themselves,  or  gel 
others  to  kill  them.  Men  who  cannot 
steadily  adhere  to  system  are  equally 
frantic,  in  military  life,  and  will  some¬ 
times  rush  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  can¬ 
non,  for  the  sake  of  notoriety. 

CIRCUS,  a  large  building,  either 
round  or  oval,  used  for  the  exhibiting 
shews  to  the  people. 

CISELURE,  Fr.  chasing;  chased 
w'ork;  also  chissel  work,  such  as  is 
done  in  dressing  stones. 

C1SSOID,  ( cissoide ,  Er.)  thenameof 
a  curve  in  transcendant  geometry',  the 
properties,  &c.  of  which  may  be  found 
in  Savcriens  Diclionaire  U nicer sel  de 
Alathemalique. 

CIT,  from  Citizen,  a  pert  low  trades¬ 
man,  a  pragmatical  trader;  one  who 
generally  makes  character  subservient 
to  interest. 

CITIZEN,  a  freeman  of  a  city  or 
town,  as  a  citizen  of  London;  a  towns¬ 
man;  a  man  of  trade;  not  a  gentle¬ 
man;  also  an  inhabitant;  a  dweller  in 
any  place.  Shakespeare  makes  an  ad¬ 
jective  of  the  word,  having  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  citizen. 

CLAlRE-poye,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  too 
wide  a  space  between  beams  or  rafters. 
Also  rails  in  a  park ;  also  an  open 
gate. 

CLAIRlisRE,  Fr.  a  glade  in  the 
wood. 

CLAIRVOYANCE,  Fr.  sagacity; 
penetration. 

C  LA  I  W-voyant ,  Fr.  clear-sighted. 

^  CI.AMF  is  a  kind  of  kiln  built 
above  ground  (of  bricks  unburnt)  for 
the  burning  of  bricks. 

Clamp -nails  are  such  nails  as  are 
used  to  fasten  on  ciamps  in  the  buil¬ 
ding,  or  repairing  of  ships.  ' 
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CLAMPING,  in  joinery',  &c. 
When  a  piece  of  board,  &c.  is  fitted 
with  the  grain  to  the  end  of  another 
piece  of  board  cross  the  grain,  the  first 
board  is  said  to  be  clamped.  Thus 
the  ends  of  tables  are  commonly 
clamped  to  prevent  them  from  warp¬ 
ing. 

CLAPET,  Fr.  a  sort  of  small  flat 
sucker  of  a  pump,  made  of  iron  or 

brass. 

CLAQUEMURER,  Fr.  to  put  in  a 
stone  doublet. 

Faire  CLAQUER  son  fouet,  Fr.  a 
figurative  expression,  signifying  to  make 
a  bustle  in  the  world;  as  some  adven¬ 
turous  young  officers  attempt  to  do ; 
when  they  have  more  courage  than 
good  sense. 

CLAVEAUX,  Fr.  haunses,  or  lin¬ 
tels  of  doors. 

CLAVEL£E,  Fr.  the  rot;  the 
scab  ;  a  disease  among  sheep. 

CLAVETTE,  Fr.  an  iron  pin  or 
peg;  also  a  piece  of  flat  iron,  in  the 
shape  of  a  triangle,  which  crosses  the 
extremity  of  an  iron  pin,  and  holds  it 
fast. 

CLAV1CULE,  Fr.  the  collar  bone. 

CLAVOIR,  Fr.  a  piece  of  work  to 
close  in. 

CLAUSOIR,  Fr.  the  smallest  stone 
that  is  laid  across,  and  which  closes  a 
a  course  in  a  continued  wall,  or  is 
placed  between  two  piedroits. 

CLEAR,  in  building,  is  sometimes 
used  by  the  workmen  for  the  inside 
work  of  a  house. 

CLEF passanle,  in  architecture,  that 
which  in  traversing  the  architrave,  and 
even  the  fricse,  causes  an  embossment, 
that  breaks  the  continuity  of  either. 

Clef  acrossettes,  Fr.  that  which  is 
hung  above  with  two  crosseltes,  that 
join  together  in  a  course  of  layers,  gib¬ 
bet  fashion. 

Clef  pendnnte  et  scillante,  Fr.  the 
last  stone  which  closes  or  shuts  up  the 
cradle  of  a  vault. 

Clef  de  poutre,  Fr.  a  short  iron 
bar,  with  which  the  end  of  every  beam 
is  shod,  and  which  is  fastened  in  the 
wall  that  receives  it. 

Clef  en  bvssage,  Fr.  that  which 
has  an  embossment,  and  upon  which 
any  figures  in  sculpture  may  be  en¬ 
graven. 

Clef,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a  piece  of 
wood  which  serves  to  strengthen  a 
beam. 

Clef,  in  joinery,  a  tennon  which 
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goes  into  two  mortoises,  glewed  and 
fastened  in  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
pan  nets  together. 

.Clef  de  serrure,  Fr.  key,  or  any 
piece  of  iron  made  to  open  or  shut  a 
door. 

Clef  de  lit,  Fr.  screw-key. 

Ci  ef  d'e/au,  Fr.  vice-pin. 

Clff  de  vouie,  Fr.  key-stone  of  a 
vault,  or  arch. 

Clef  depistolet,  Fr.  spanner. 

Clef  d'arbal'tie,  Fr.  gaffle  of  a 
cross-bow. 

CLEFS,  Fr.  long  pieces  of  timber 
which  are  used  in  the  construction  of 
quays,  dykes,  and  wooden  jetties. 

CLERK  of  the  ordnance.  This  offi¬ 
cer,  who  is  a  member  of  the  board, 
makes  up  and  delivers  the  annual  esti¬ 
mates  to  parliament;  and  the  deben¬ 
tures,  or  orders  for  payment  of  the 
bills  allowed  by  the  surveyor  general, 
are  made  out  in  his  office  to  be  signed’ 
by  the  board.  All  balances,  both  of 
money  and  stores,  as  well  as  all  ac¬ 
counts  of  records,  are  kept  in  his  office. 

Clerk  oj  the  deliveries  under  Ike 
board,  of  ordnance.  All  issues  of  stores, 
at  distant  stations,  are,  directly,  or  in¬ 
directly,  made  from  his  office.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  board. 

CLINKERS,  those  bricks  which 
having  naturally  much  nitre,  or  salt¬ 
petre,  in  them,  and  lying  next  the  lire 
in  the  clamp,  or  kiln,  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  fire,  are  run  and  glazed 
over. 

CLIQUE,  Fr.  gang;  party. 
CL1QUE11S,  Fr.  clashing  of 
swords. 

CLOAQUE,  Fr.  a  common  sewer, 
it  signifies  the  same  as  egout. 

CLOISON,  Fr.  partition,  gene¬ 
rally' made  of  wooden  piles  and  boards, 
&c. 

Cloison  creuse,  Fr.  a  partition 
which  is  rough  worked  between  the 
beams,  or  rafters,  and  is  afterwards 
plastered  over  to  keep  out  the  noise, 
&c. 

Cloisont  simple,  Fr.  a  partition 
whose  timbers  appear  rough  worked, 
and  plastered  according  to  the  beams 

or  rafters. 

Cloison  recouverte,  Fr.  a  partition 
which  is  lathed  and  plastered.  See. 

Cloison  d'ais,  Fr.  a  partition 
which  is  made  of  planks,  or  flitches  of 
wood,  and  wainscoted  on  both  sides. 

Cloison  de  menuis.  le,  Fr.  a  par¬ 
tition  which  is  made  of  broad  boards, 
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with  grooves,  and  which  serves  to  se¬ 
parate  rooms,  &c. 

CLOSET,  a  general  name  for  any 
very  small  room. 

To  be  CLOSETTED  with  another, 
to  be  in  secret  and  private  communica¬ 
tion,  unattended  by  a  third  person. 
CLOTURE,  ?  Fr.  a  wall 

Mur  ds  Cloture,  $  which  sur¬ 

rounds  any  given  space,  such  as  a 
park,  garden,  & c. 

COCHLEA,  in  mechanics,  one  of 
the  five  mechanical  powers,  otherwise 
called  the  screw. 

C  O  C  K  L  E-stairs.  See  winding - 

Stairs. 

COCKPIT,  a  sort  of  theatre,  where, 
game  cocks  fight  their  battles.  It  is 
commonly'  a  house,  or  hovel,  covered 
over.  Also  an  apartment  in  the  trea¬ 
sury,  where  the  king’s  speech  is  read 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament;  and 
where  the  appeals  on  prize  causes  are 
made. 

C CENOTAPH,  an  empty  tomb, 
or  monument,  erected  in  memory  of 
some  illustrious  deceased  person,  who 
having  perished  by  shipwreck,  in  bat¬ 
tle,  &c.  his  body'  could  not  be  found 
to  be  interred,  or  deposited  in  the 
same. 

COFFRE,  Fr.  any  given  space 
which  is  surrounded,  or  closed  in  by' 
timber,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a 
foundation  for  buildings,  in  shifting, 
or  quick  sands. 

Coffre  also  signifies  an  assemblage 
of  carpentry  work,  which  forms  a  sort 
of  frame,  well  calked  and  pitched, 
that  is  let  down  into  the  water  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
building,  when  the  necessary  draining 
has  net  been  practicable, 

COFFRES  des  galeries  de  mine,  Fr. 
when  mine  galleries  are  carried  through 
ground  which  wants  consistence,  the 
upper  part  of  the  gallery,  and  its  sides, 
are  supported  by  planks  made  into  a 
platform,  and  placed  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  one  from  another,  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  falling  in. 

COIN  de  mire,  Fr.  a  wooden  wedge 
which  is  used  to  elevate  the  breech  of 
a  gun,  and  to  point  it. 

COLARIN,  the  little  frieze  of  the 
capital  of  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  co¬ 
lumn,  placed  between  the  astragal 
and  the  annulets;  called  by  Vitruvius, 
hypotracheliutn  ;  named  also  cinc¬ 
ture. 
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Colarin  is  also  used  for  the  orlo, 
or  ring,  on  the  top  of  the  shaft  of  the 
column  next  to  the  capital. 

COLLAR  beam,  a  beam  framed 
cross  betwixt  two  principal  rafters. 

COLLEll.  See  Cincture. 

COLLET,  Fr.  the  narrowest  part 
by  which  a  step  in  a  winding  staircase 
keeps  to  the  newel. 

COLLIERS,  Fr.  iron  or  brass  hold¬ 
fasts  which  are  used  in  floodgates. 

COLOMBK,  Fr.  an  old  word,  sig¬ 
nifying  every  sort  of  raft,  that  is  placed 
upright  in  partitions;  whence  the  term 
colombage. 

COLONNEd’enw, Fr.  amongspring 
searchers,  the  quantity  of  water  which 
rises  into  the  ascending  tunnel  of  a 
pump. 

Colonne  dc  ma$onnerie,  Fr.  a  pil¬ 
lar  which  is  made  of  shards,  or  rubble 
well  laid,  and  covered  over  with  plas¬ 
ter,  or  of  bricks,  cast  in  a  triangular 
shape,  and  stuccoed  over. 

COLONNADE  ( colonade ,  Fr.)  a  pe¬ 
ristyle,  of  a  circular  figure,  or  a  series 
of  columns  disposed  in  a  circle,  and 
insulated  within  side.  Such  is  that  of 
the  little  park  at  Versailles,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  thirty-two  Ionic  columns,  all 
of  solid  marble,  and  without  incrus¬ 
tation. 

A  poly  style  Colonnade,  is  that 
whose  number  of  columns  is  too  great 
to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a  single 
view.  Such  is  the  colonnade  of  the 
palace  at  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  which 
consists  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
four  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  each 
above  four  foot  and  a  half  diameter; 
all  in  Tiburtine  marble. 

COLONNE  par  tambours,  Fr.  a  pil¬ 
lar  whose  shaft  consists  of  several 
courses  of  stone,  or  blocks  of  marble, 
lower  than  the  width  of  the  diameter. 

COLUMN  ( colonne ,  Fr.)  a  round 
pillar  made  to  support,  or  adorn  a 
building.  The  column  is  the  principal, 
or  reigning  part  of  an  order.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  order,  the  columns  are  as  fol¬ 
low  : 

The  Tuscan  Column  is  the  short¬ 
est,  and  most  simple  of  all  the  co¬ 
lumns. 

The  Doric  Column  is  sometimes 
more  delicate :  its  shaft  is  adorned 
with  flutings. 

The  Corinthian  Column  is  the 
richest  and  most  delicate  of  all  the  co¬ 
lumns. 
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TheCompositeCotvMK  has  two  rows 
of  leaves  in  its  capital,  like  the  Corin¬ 
thian  ;  and  angular  volutes  like  the 

Ionic. 

COMBLE,  Fr.  roof.  It  is  also 
called  toil. 

Comble  pointu,  Fr.  a  sharp  pointed 
roof,  or  one  which  has  two  drains,  or 
gutters  to  it,  and  whose  profile  forms 
an  equilateral  triangle. 

Com  BLEfl  pignon,  Fr.  a  roof  with  a 
gable  end  wall  in  front. 

COMMISSURE,  in  architecture, 
the  joint  of  two  stones ;  or  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other. 

COMMON,  in  geometry,  is  appli¬ 
ed  to  an  angle,  line,  or  the  like,  which 
belongs  equally  to  two  figures,  or  makes 
a  necessary  part  of  both. 

Common  divisor,  in  arithmetic,  is 
a  quantity,  or  number  which  exactly 
divides  two  or  more  other  quantities, 
or  numbers,  without  having  any  re¬ 
mainder. 

COMPARTITION,  in  architecture, 
signifies  the  useful  and  graceful  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  whole  ground  plot  of  an 
edifice  into  rooms  of  office  and  recep¬ 
tion,  or  entertainment. 

COM  PA  RT1 M  ENT,  )  ( comparti - 

COMPARTMENT,  intent,  Fr.) 
a  design  composed  of  several  different 
figures,  disposed  with  symmetry,  to 
adorn  a  platfond,  parterre,  panes  of 
glass,  or  pannels  of  joinery,  the  squares 
of  a  deling,  &c. 

A  Compartiment  of  tiles,  is  an 
arrangement  of  white  and  red  tiles 
varnished  for  the  decoration  of  the 
covering  of  a  roof. 

Compartiment  des  Jcux,  Fr.  in 
mining,  a  certain  arrangement,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  saucissons  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conveying  inflammable  mat¬ 
ter  into  several  furnaces,  at  the  same 
time. 

Compartiment  des  rues,  Fr.  the 
regular  arrangement  of  streets,  or  other 
quarters  belonging  to  a  city. 

COMPASStMENT  desfeux,  Fr.  in 
mining,  a  certain  rule,  which  is  always 
adhered  to,  in  giving  the  proper  dis¬ 
tances  to  furnaces.  The  word  comes 
from  compusser  to  measure,  or  dispose 
by  rule. 

"COMPASSES,  }  {com pas, 

Pair  of  COMPASSES,  $  Fr.)  is  a 
mathematical  instrument  used  for  the 
describing  of  circles,  measuring  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  points,  lines,  Sic. 
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The  common  Compasses  are  too 
well  known  to  require  a  description  ol 
them. 

Hair  Compasses  are  so  contrived 
on  the  inside,  as  to  take  an  extent  to  a 
hair’s  breadth. 

German  Com  passes  are  those  whose 
legs  are  a  little  bent  outwards  towards 
the  top  ;  so  that,  when  shut,  only  the 
points  meet. 

Spring-  Compasses,  or  dividers,  are 
made  of  hardened  steel,  the  head 
arched,  which  by  its  spring,  opens  the 
compasses ;  the  opening  being  directed 
by  a  circular  screw,  fastened  to  one 
leg,  and  let  through  the  other,  worked 
with  a  nut. 

Turn-up  Compasses,  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
change  the  points. 

Compasses  of  three  branches.  Thei  r 
use  is  to  take  three  points  at  once,  and 
so  to  form  triangles. 

Trisecting  Compasses.  Their  use 
is  to  trisect  angles  geometrically. 

Beam  Compasses  consist  of  a  long 
branch,  or  beam,  carrying  two  com¬ 
passes,  the  one  lixed  at  one  end,  the 
other  sliding  along  the  beam,  with  a 
screw  to  fasten  it  on  occasion  ;  to  the 
cursors  may  be  screwed  points  of  any 
kind,  whether  still  for  pencils  or  the 
like.  It  is  used  to  draw  large  circles, 
take  great  extents,  &c. 

Elliptical  Compasses.  Their  use 
is  to  draw  ellipses,  or  ovals  of  any 
kind. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  geometry,  is 
what  remains  of  a  quadrant  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  or  of  ninety  degrees,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  arch  has  been  retrenched  from  it. 
Thus,  if  an  arch  or  angle  be  25  de¬ 
grees,  they  say  its  complement  is  65  : 
since  65  and  25  —  to  >)0. 

Complement  of  an  angle,  ( com¬ 
plement  d'un  angle,  Fr.)  the  quantity 
of  degrees  which  an  acute  angle  wants 
to  be  equal  to  a  right  angle. 

COMPOSITE,  in  architecture, 
composed  of  something  else,  whence 
composite  order,  so  called  because  its 
capital  is  composed  out  of  those  of 
other  orders.  See  Order. 

COMPTER,  Fr.  to  reckon;  to  de¬ 
pend  upon:  as  compter  sur  les  troupes ; 
to  depend  upon  the  troops. 

To  CON  CAM  ERATE,  to  make  an 
arched  roof,  as  in  vaults,  &c.  To  arch 
over. 

CONCAVE,  ( concave ,  Fr.)  the  inner 
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surface  of  a  hollow  body,  especially  if 
it  be  circular. 

CON  CHOI  PE,  Fr.  a  curve  of  the 
third  kind,  which  was  originally  in¬ 
vented  by  Nicodemus. 

CONCORDAT,  Fr.  compact;  con¬ 
vention  ;  agreement.  This  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  (t  also 
signifies  in  an  absolute  sense,  le  concor¬ 
dat,  that  specific  compact  or  agree¬ 
ment  which  was  entered  into  between 
Pope  Leo  the  I  Oth  and  Francis  the  1st, 
respecting  the  nomination  to  certain 
consistorial  benefices  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  France.  A  concordat  has 
also  taken  place  between  the  present 
Pope  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
for  the  government  of  ecclesiastical 
matters  with  respect  to  France  and  her 
dependencies.  By  this  compact,  or 
agreement,  the  nomination  of  bishops 
was  vested  in  the  First  Consul,  and 
now  remains  exclusively  with  the  em¬ 
peror. 

CONCUSSION,  Fr.  extortion ; 
gross  imposition  ;  such  as  is  sometimes 
practised  by  men  in  power ;  but  prin¬ 
cipally  by  those  emplo veil  under  them, 

CONCUSSION  AIRE,  Fr.  an  ex¬ 
tortioner;  one  who  avails  himself  of 
his  situation,  civil  or  military,  to  ob¬ 
tain  from,  or  rather  to  wring  out,  of 
his  fellow  creatures  more  than  he  is 
justified  in  claiming. 

CONDUIRE,  Fr.  to  lead;  to  ma¬ 
nage  ;  as  conduire  une  armee,  to  con¬ 
duct  or  lead  an  army. 

CON  DUITE  dean,  Fr.  a  succession 
or  train  of  pipes  made  to  convey  water 
from  one  quarter  to  another,  and 
which  is  called  after  its  diameter :  as 
une  conduite  de fer,  on  de  plomb,  de  six, 
de  dome,  de  dix-huit  pouces,  sur  taut 
de  toises  de  longueur,  an  iron  or  leaden 
conduit  of  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen 
inches  diameter  upon  so  many  toises 
long. 

Conduite  de  plomb,  Fr.  a  con¬ 
duit  or  tunnel  which  is  made  of  several 
pipes  of  lead  soddered  together,  and 
well  set  in. 

Conduite  de  fer ,  Fr.  a  conduit  or 
tunnel  which  is  made  of  iron  pipes 
pierced  together. 

Conduite  de  terre,  on  de  poterie, 
Fr.  a  conduit  or  tunnel  consisting  of 
pipes  that  are  made  of  clay.  Ibis 
sort  of  conduit  is  best  suited  to  pore 
water,  because,  being  glazed  or  var¬ 
nished  inside,  snails  never  adhere  to  it, 
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Conduite  de  tuyaux  de  bois,  Fr.  a 
conduit  which  is  made  of  wooden 
pipes. 

Conduite,  Fr.  management;  di¬ 
rection  ;  superintendance ;  command. 
This  word  is  applicable  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  things  civil,  military,  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical.  Avoir  la  conduite  d’une  ar- 
viee,  to  have  the  conduct,  or  command 
of  an  army. 

CONE,  (cone,  Fr.)  a  solid  having  a 
circular  base,  and  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  until  it  ends  in  a  point,  which 
is  called  the  vertex,  and  may  be  nearly 
represented  by  a  sugar-loaf. 

CONGE,  in  architecture,  a  mould¬ 
ing,  either  in  form  of  a  quarter-round, 
or  a  cavetto,  which  serves  to  separate 
two  members  from  one  another.  The 
French  say  also  naissance. 

CoNGis  are  also  rings  or  ferrils 
heretofore  used  in  the  extremities  of 
wooden  pillars  to  keep  them  from  split¬ 
ting:  afterwards  imitated  in  mason 
work. 

CONJUGATE,  (conjugue,  Fr.)  an 
epithet  used  in  geometry  to  signify  the 
junction  of  two  lines.  Hence 

Conjugate  axis,  (axe  conjugue, 
Fr.)  two  axes  that  cross  each  other. 

Conjugate  diameter,  (diametre 
conjugue,  Fr.)  the  shortest  axis  or  di¬ 
ameter  in  an  ellipsis  or  oval. 

Conjugate  of  the  hyperbola,  ( hy¬ 
perbole  conjugue',  Fr.)  a  line  drawn 
parallel  to  the  middle  point  of  the 
transverse  axis,  sometimes  called  the 
second  axis. 

CONOID,  ( conoide,  Fr.)  in  geo¬ 
metry,  the  solid  produced  by  the  cir¬ 
cumvolution  or  turning  of  any  section 
.of  a  cone  about  its  axis. 

*  Parabolic  Conoid,  or  paraboloid e, 
(conoide  parabolique,  ou  paraboloide, 
Fr.)  a  conoid  which  is  produced  by  the 
■whole  circumvolution  of  a  parabola 
round  its  axis. 

Hyper  bo' ic  Conoid,  ( conoide  hyper- 
boliaue,  Fr.)  that  which  is  produced 
bv  the  entire  circumvolution  of  an  hy¬ 
perbola  round  its  axis. 

Elliptic  Conoid,  ( conoide  elliptique, 
Fr.)  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
terminated  motion  of  an  ellipsis  round 
one  of  its  two  axes. 

CONRO'V  EM  ENT,  Fr.  in  carpen¬ 
try,  a  chipping  or  squaring  of  timber. 

'CONiiOYER,  Fr.  to  chip,  rough 
hew,  or  square  timber;  also  to  curry, 
tan,  or  dress  leather. 
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CONSISTENCE, )  agreement  with 
CONSISTENCY, )  itself,  or  with 
any  other  thing;  congruity  ;  uniformi¬ 
ty.  Ferhaps  of  all  qualities  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  the  most  rare. 

CONSOLE,  (comole,  Fr.)  from  con- 
solider,  to  reunite,  join,  he.  isanorT 
ment  cut  upon  the  key  of  an  arch, 
which  has  a  projecture  or  jetting,  and 
on  occasion  serves  to  support  little 
cornices,  figures,  busts,  he. 

Consoles  are  frequently  used  as 
keys  of  arches  projecting  out  to  sup¬ 
port  a  vase,  or  other  ornament. 

Those  which  are  made  at  the  end 
of  a  plunk  of  wood,  cut  triangularwise, 
are  called  ancones. 

M.  Le  Clprc  is  of  opinion,  that  a 
comole  should  always  have  something 
exceedingly  massive  to  sustain  and 
serve  it  as  a  rest.  Console  also  signi¬ 
fies  a  sort  of  bracket,  or  shoulder  piece. 

CONSPIRING  powers,  in  mecha¬ 
nics,  are  all  such  as  act  in  directions 
not  opposite  to  one  another. 

CON  ST  R  UC1  ION ,  (construction, 
Fr.)  in  geometry  the  drawing  such  lines 
of  a  figure,  as  are  necessary,  before¬ 
hand,  in  order  to  render  the  demon¬ 
stration  more  plain  and  undeniable. 

CONTACT,  (contact,  Fr.)  the  re¬ 
lative  state  of  two  things  that  touch 
each  other,  or  whose  surfaces  join  to 
each  other  without  arty  interstice. 
Those  parts  which  touch  each  other 
are  called  points;  whence  points  of 
contact. 

CONTE  pas,  Fr.  an  instrument 
which  serves  to  measure  the  ground 
one  a;oes  over.  It  is  also  called  odo¬ 
meter,  ndome/re,  Fr. 

CONTENT,  the  capacity  or  area 
of  a  space,  or  the  quality  of  any  mat¬ 
ter  or  space  included  in  certain  bounds. 

The  content  of  a  ton  of  round  tim¬ 
ber  is  forty  three  solid  feet.  A  load  of 
hewn  timber  contains  fitly  cubic  feet, 
(n  a  foot  of  timber  are  contained 
seventeen  hundred  anti  twenty  eight 
cubic  or  square  inches;  and  as  oiten 
as  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
inches  are  contained  in  a  piece  of  tim 
ber,  be  it  round  or  square,  so  many 
feet  of  timber  are  contained  in  the 
piece.  1 

CONTIGUOUS,  ( contigu ,  Fr.)  two 
or  more  things  are  said  to  be  con¬ 
tiguous,  when  they  are  disposed  so 
near  each  other,  that  they  join  their 
surfaces,  or  touch. 
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Contiguous  angles,  (angles  cnn- 
tigus,  Fr.)  in  geometry,  such  as  have 
one  leg. common  to  each  angle,  other¬ 
wise  called  adjoining  angles,  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  those  produced  by  con¬ 
tinuing  their  legs  through  the  point  of 
contact;  which  are  called  opposite,  or 
vertical  angles. 

CONTING  ENCfF.S,  in  army  ac¬ 
counts,  items  of  intermediate  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  payments  made  on  account  of 
casualties,  or  unforeseen  circumstances. 

Lumping  Contingencies,  monies 
paid  and  charged  against  the  public, 
without  any  specific  declaration  being 
made  of  the  service,  or  avowal  of  the 
person,  for  which,  and  to  whom,  such 
monies  have  been  issued.  Charges  of 
this  description  are  so  open  to  the  na¬ 
tural  misrepresentation  of  mankind, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  every  fair  and 
honest  servant  of  the  public,  each  item 
of  expenditure  ought  to  be  given,  and 
no  such  reservoirs  of  corruption  be  al¬ 
lowed,  as  lumping  contingencies. 

CONTOUR,  (contour,  Fr.)  the  out¬ 
line,  or  that  which  terminates,  or  de¬ 
fines  a  figure.  In  architecture,  it  is  the 
outline  of  any  member,  as  that  of  a 
base,  a  cornice,  or  the  like. 

CONTOUKN Fit,  Fr.  to  draw  the 
contours  or  outline  of  a  picture;  to 
give  grace  and  symmetry  to  any  thing 
which  is  drawn,  or  designed,  by  the 
hand. 

Mai  CONTOURNF.R,  Fr.  to  draw 
any  thing  out  of  proportion. 

CONTRACTILE  fores,  in  me¬ 
chanics,  is  that  power  or  property  in¬ 
herent  in  certain  bodies,  whereby, 
when  extended,  they  are  enabled  to 
draw  themselves  up  again  to  their  for¬ 
mer  dimensions. 

CONTRA  MURE,  (contremure ,  Fr.) 
in  architecture,  an  out-wall  built  about 
the  wall  of  a  city. 

CON  l RAT,  Fr.  contract;  agree¬ 
ment.  it  also  signifies  a  deed,  viz. 

Contrat  de  donation,  Fr.  deed  of 

gift. 

Contrat  de  mariage,  Fr.  articles 
of  settlement. 

CONTR  E  has  et  contre-hauf,  Fr.  in 
building,  the  top  of  any  thing  taken 
downwards  or  the  bottom  taken  up¬ 
wards. 

Contre  batter ie,  Fr.  a  battery 
which  is  erected  to  oppose  another  ;  a 
counter  battery. 

Contre  bevter,  Fr.  See  Arc- 

J3  OUTER. 
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Contre  ccenr,  Fr.  the  bottom  of  a 
chimney,  between  the  jaumbs  and  the 
hearth.  It  is  generally  made  of  brick 
or  tile.  It  also  signifies  the  hearth. 

A  Contre  ccenr,  Fr.  against  the 
grain  itself. 

Contre  fiches,  Fr.  in  carpentry, 
pieces  of  wood  in  an  assemblage  of 
timber  whit-h  are  used  to  bind  others 
together.  They  also  serve  to  support 
and  unite  a  hay  of  joists  in  a  wooden 
bridge. 

Contre  allee,  Fr.  a  small  walk 
along  side  of  a  great  one. 

Contre  amiral,  F'r.  rear-admiral. 

Contre  chassis,  Fr.  a  double  case¬ 
ment. 

Contre  ecartele,  Fr.  counter- 
quartered. 

Contre  fejietre,  Fr.  inside-shutter. 

Contre  jour,  Fr.  a  false  light. 

A  Contre  jour,  Fr.  in  a  false  light. 

Contre  mattre,  Fr.  a  mate. 

Contre  poison,  Fr.  counter-poison, 
antidote. 

Contre  porte,  Fr.  a  double  door. 

Contre  satigle,  Fr.  girth  leather. 

Contre  fosse,  Fr.  a  ditch  which  is 
usually  made  along  the  borders  of  a 
navigable  canal,  from  which  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  towing  path.  This  ditch 
serves  to  receive  inundations,  and  to 
prevent  the  waters  from  entering  into 
the  canal,  and  doing  mischief.  It  is 
also  called  fosse  de  decharge. 

Contre  hacher,  Fr.  See  Hacker 
a  la  plume. 

Contre  latte,  Fr.  counter  lath. 

Contre  latter,  Fr.  to  counter-lath  ; 
or  to  lath  a  partition,  &c.  before  and 
behind  in  order  to  plaster  it  over. 

Contre  latte  de  fente,  Fr.  timber 
split  into  thin  pieces  for  tiles  to  be 
nailed  upon. 

Contre  latte  de  sciage,  Fr.  timber 
which  is  sawed,  and  serves  for  slate  to 
be  nailed  upon. 

CONTRIVE,  Fr.  country;  region. 

CONTR  EVENTS,  on  guettes,  Fr. 
pieces  of  timber  which  are  laid  in  the 
assemblage  of  roofs,  and  in  wooden 
fronts. 

Contrevents  decroisc'e,  Fr.  large 
outside  shutters  which  are  fitted  to 
casements,  and  which  are  also  called 
paravenls. 

‘  CONTRIBUTION,  ( contribution , 
Fr  )  tax;  any  thing  voluntarily  given, 
or  ordered  to  be  furnished. 

Mettre  a  Contribution,  Fr.  to 
put  under  contribution. 
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CONVENTION,  Fr.  convention;! 
contract ;  agreement.  The  French  say 
dc  difficile  convention,  hard  to  deal 
with. 

Comventio u-Nalionale,  Fr.  the 
National  Convention,  which  succeed¬ 
ed  the  National  Assembly  at  Paris,  in 
1792,  and  at  the  tribunal  of  which 
Louis  XVlth  was  tried  and  condemn¬ 
ed  to  death  21st  January,  1793. 

Faire  CONVERSION,  Fr.  See  To 
Wheel. 

COPEAU,  Fr.  chip;  shaving. 

CORDE  de  l' arc,  Fr.  See  Sub- 

TENDANT. 

CORK,  a  tree  like  the  holm  tree,  re¬ 
sembling  the  same  in  its  leaves,  cat¬ 
kins,  and  fruit.  7'he  bark  of  it  is 
light,  spungv,  and  of  a  grey  colour, 
inclining  to  yellow. 

Cork  is  used  for  several  domestic 
purposes. 

The  Spaniards  sometimes  line  their 
stone  walls  with  it,  which  renders  them 
very  warm,  and  corrects  the  moisture 
of  the  air. 

CORNER  stones,  two  stones  com¬ 
monly  Reygate,  or  fire-stone  ;  of  which 
there  stands  one  in  each  jaumb  of  a 
chimney.  Their  faces  are  hollow  in 
breadth,  being  a  certain  sweep  of  a 
circle.  The  breadth  of  each  stone  is 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  jaumb; 
their  height  reaches  from  the  hearth  to 
the  mantle  tree. 

CORNES,  Fr.  horns.  The  French 
say  figuratively,  lever  les  corues,  to  re¬ 
bel  against  one’s  superiors. 

CORNICE,  (corniche,  Fr.)  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  the  uppermost  member  of 
the  entablature  of  a  column,  or  that 
which  crowns  the  order. 

The  cornice  is  the  third  grand  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  trabeation,  commencing 
with  the  frieze,  anch  ending  with  the 
cymatium. 

According  to  Belidor  cornice  s;gni- 
fies  every  salient  profile  that  crowns  a 
work. 

Tuscan  Cornice,  ( corniche  Tos- 
cane,  Fr.)  that  which  has  fewest  mould¬ 
ings,  and  is  without  ornaments  or  de¬ 
corations. 

Doric  Cornice,  ( corniche  Dorique, 
Fr )  This  cornice  is  made  by  Vitru¬ 
vius  after  two  different  fashions;  the 
whole  height  of  the  one  is  half  a  mo¬ 
dule.  which  being  divided  into  two 
grand  divisions,  one  oi  them,  (viz.  the 
upper  one)  is  subdivided  into  eight 
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I  parts,  of  which  one  part  goes  to  the 
I  list  at  top,  and  the  other  seven  to  the 

I  ogee. 

The  other  grand  division  is  again 
divided  into  four  parts;  the  uppermost 
and  lowermost  of  which  parts  go  to  the 
two  cymatiums,  and  the  two  middle 
parts  go  to  the  corona. 

Cornice  is  used  in  general  for  all 
little,  projectures  of  masonry  or 
joinery,  even  where  there  are  no  co¬ 
lumns;  as  the  cornice  of  a  chimney,  a 
butfett.  The  French  catl  this  corniche 
d' uppurtement. 

Architrave  Cornice,  one  that  is 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  archi¬ 
trave;  the  frieze  being  retrenched. 

Mutilated  Cornice,  one  whose 
projecture  is  cut  or  interrupted  to  the 
right  of  the  larmier,  or  reduced  into  a 
platband  with  a  cymatium. 

Cantaliver  Cornice,  a  term  used 
by  workmen  for  a  cornice  that  has 
cantalivers  underneath. 

Coving  Cornice,  a  cornice  which 
has  a  great  casement  or  hollow  in  it, 
generally  lathed  and  plastered  upon 
compass-sprechets,  or  brackets. 

Modillion  Cornice,  a  cornice  with 
modiilions  under  it. 

Cornice  is  also  used  for  the  crown¬ 
ings  of  pedestals. 

The  French  call  it  the  larmier.  We 
name  it  the  drip,  as  serving  by  its 
great  projecture  to  screen  the  rest  of 
the  building  from  the  rain. 

CORNUCOPIA,  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  &c.  or  horn  of  plenty,  is 
represented  under  the  figure  of  a  large 
horn,  or  a  woman  holding  it,  out  of 
the  wide  end  of  which  issue  fruits, 
flowers,  &c. 

COROLLARY,  (corollaire.  Fr.)  with 
mathematicians,  an  useful  conse¬ 
quence  drawn  from  something  that  has 
been  advanced  before;  as,  that  a  tri¬ 
angle  that  has  three  sides  equal,  has 
also  two  angles  equal;  and  this  conse¬ 
quence  should  be  inferred,  that  a  tri¬ 
angle,  all  whose  sides  are  equal,  has 
also  its  three  angles  equal. 

CORONA,  A  in  architecture,  is 

CORONE,  (a  large  flat  mem- 

CROWN,  (  ber  of  the  cornice, 

CROWNING,  J  so  called,  because 
it  crowns  not  only  the  cornice,  but  the 
entablature,  and  the  whole  order. 

CORPORAL  of  a  ship,  an  officer 
whose  business  is  to  look  to  all  the 
small  shot  and  arms,  to  keep  them 
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clean,  with  due  proportions  of  match, 
&c. 

CORPS,  with  architects,  a  term 
signifying  any  part  that  projects,  or 
advances  beyond  the  naked  ot  a  wall, 
and  which  serves  as  a  ground  for  some 
decoration. 

CORRIDOR,  ( corridor ,  Fr.)  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  a  gallery  or  long  aisle, 
around  a  building,  leading  to  several 
chambers,  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  Some  French  authors  have 
improperly  written  collidor. 

CORROYER,  Fr.  to  mix  lime  and 
sand  with  water,  well  together,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  mortar. 

Corroyer  le fer,  Fr.  to  beat  iron 
red-hot,  in  order  to  make  it  less  liable 
to  break.  ’ 

Corroyfr  lebois,  Fr.  to  smooth 
timber  with  a  plane;  also  to  curry 
leather. 

CORSA,  this  word,  as  fascia  and 
taenia,  in  Vitruvius,  signifies  what  is 
by  us  called  a  platband. 

CORTEGE,  Fr.  retinue;  suite; 
train  of  attendants. 

CORTES,  the  states  or  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  states  in  Madrid. 

CORYPHEE,  Fr.  chief;  leader. 

CO-SECANT,  ( co-secanl ,  Fr.)  the  se¬ 
cant  of  an  arch  which  is  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  another  to  90°. 

CO-SINE,  {co-sinus,  Fr.)  is  the  right 
sine  of  an  arch,  which  is  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  another  to  90°. 

A  COSMO  D ELY  I  E,  one  fearful 
of  the  world;  a  worldly  wretch;  a 
thing  not  fitted  to  any  arduous  under¬ 
taking,  civil  or  military. 

COS  MO  LA  BE,  an  ancient  mathe¬ 
matical  instrument  for  measuring  dis¬ 
tances  both  ab  've  and  below. 

COSMOPOLITAN  ( cosmopolitain, 
cosmopolite,  Fr.)  a  citizen  of  the  world; 
one  who  has  no  fixed  living  or  place 
of  abode.  A  philosopher. 

COeSACKS,  a  militia  or  body  of 
soldiers  in  Polmd,  originally  raised  by 
king  Stephen  Bathori.  See  Cossacks. 

CCHoE  }  as  cossick  numbers. 

COSSICK.  \  i  his  was  the  old  name 
of  the  art  of  algebra,  and  is  derived 
from  cusa,  Ital.  for  res  or  the  root;  for 
the  Italians  call  algebra,  regida  rei 
et  census,  i  e.  the  rule  of  the  root  and 
the  square.  Cossick  numbers,  with  some 
algebraists,  are  the  powers  of  numbers, 
as  the  roots,  the  square,  the  cube,  See. 

COTEA U,  Fr.  a  hillock. 
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COTEM  PORARY,  (contemporain, 
Fr.)  of,  or  belonging  to,  or  being  at 
the  same  time. 

COTES,  Fr.  in  architecture,  the 
listels  which  divide  the  chamfers  in 
the  shaft  of  a  channelled  column. 

COUCH,  ( couche ,  Fr.)  with  painters, 
a  lay  or  impression  of  colour,  whether 
in  oil,  or  in  water,  wherewith  the  pain¬ 
ter  covers  his  canvass;  or  it  is  the 
ground-bed,  or  basis  on  which  any  co¬ 
lour  lies.  Thus  a  ceiling  is  said  to 
have  had  two  couches.  Couch  also 
means  a  lay  or  impression  laid  on  any¬ 
thing  to  make,  it  more  firm,  or  to 
screen  it  from  the  weather,  as  is  the 
case  when  painting  is  covered  with  a 
couch  of  varnish. 

COUCHE,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a 
piece  of  timber  which  is  laid  flat  un¬ 
der  the  foot  of  a  prop  or  stay. 

Couche  de  ciment,  Fr.  a  lay  of  ce¬ 
ment  or  mortar  which  is  used  in  aque¬ 
ducts  and  subterranean  vaults. 

Couche  de  couleur,  Fr.  a  lay',  or 
impression  in  painting. 

COUCHES,  Fr„  courses  or  layers 
of  sand  which  are  spread  about  one 
foot  deep,  over  the  boarding  of  a 
wooden  bridge,  in  order  to  place  the 
stones  upon  it.  Also  any  layer  of 
sand  or  gravel  which  serves  to  have  a 
pavement  laid  upon. 

COUdDF.,  Fr.  an  obtuse  angle  in 
the  continuity  of  a  front  or  partition 
wall,  taken  outside,  with  one  turn,  or 
bent  within.  Also  any-  angle. 

COU  DEE,  Fr.  an  ancient  measure 
taken  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of 
the  hand. 

COVING,  in  building,  when  houses 
are  built  projecting  over  the  ground- 
plot,  and  the  turned  projecture  is  ar¬ 
ched  with  timber  (turned  with  a  qua¬ 
drant  of  a  circle  or  semi-arch)  lathed 
and  plastered,  under  which  people 
may  walk  dry,  the  work  is  called 
coving. 

COULER  une  piece  de  canon,  Fr. 
to  liquify  the  metal  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  it  into  a  mould. 

COULEVRINE,  Fr.  a  piece  of 
ordnance  of  great  length,  and  which 
carries  a  ball  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance. 

1  he  Coulevrine  of  Nanci  in  France, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Dunkirk, 
is  twenty-two  French  feet  long  from 
the  breech  to  the  mouth,  and  carries 
an  eighteen  pound  shot. 
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COUr.TS,  Fr.  plaster  well  mixed, 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  joints 
of  stones,  and  to  keep  them  together. 

Vent  Coulis,  Fr.  wind  issuing  out 
of  chinks. 

COULISSE,  Fr.  any  piece  of 
timber  which  has  grooves  in  it 
Hence  the  sliding  scenes  in  a  play¬ 
house  are  so  called.  Also  pieces 
of  wood  which  holds  the  floodgates  in 
a  sluice. 

COUNTER  of  a  horse ,  is  that  part 
of  the  fore-hand  of  a  horse,  that  lies 
between  the  shoulder  and  under  the 
ijcck. 

To  COUNTERMARK  ahorse,  a 
trick  frequently  played  by  the 
knowing  ones  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
cealing  the  real  age  of  a  horse.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  slips  and  scratches 
which  are  made  by  the  graver  on  the 
outside  of  the  hollows  ot  the  teetii. 

Counter -time,  with  horsemen,  is 
the  defence  or  resistance  of  a  horse, 
that  interrupts  his  cadence  and  the 
measure  of  his  manage. 

CouNTEK-w/arZeo'.  This  is  said  of 
a  horse  when  his  teeth  are  made  hol¬ 
low  artificially  by  a  graver,  in  imitation 
of  the  eye  of  a  bean,  in  order  to  make 
the  horse  appear  not  to  be  above  six 
years  old. 

Counter*//^/,  with  architects,  a 
light  opposite  to  any  thing  which 
makes  it  appear  to  disadvantage. 

CovsTER-lath,  with  builders,  a  lath 
that  is  laid  in  length  between  the  raf¬ 
ters. 

Cou N TER-gage,  in  carpentry,  a 
method  used  in  measuring  the  joints, 
by  transferiing  the  breadth  ot  a  mor- 
toise  to  the  place  in  the  timber  where 
the  tenon  is  to  be,  in  order  to  make 
them  fit  together. 

COU  NTERPO I S  E,  wi  th  horsemen , 
is  the  balance  of  the  body  or  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  the  action  and  seat  of  a  horse¬ 
man,  acquired  by  practising  in  the 
manage,  so  that  in  all  the  motions  the 
horse  makes,  the  horseman  does  not 
incline  his  body  more  to  one  side  than 
the  other,  but  continues  in  the  middle 
of  the  saddle,  bearing  equally  on  the 
stirrups,  in  order  to  give  the  horse  the 
seasonable  and  proper  aids. 

COUPE,  Fr.  this  word  is  applied 
to  the  inclination  that  takes  place  in 
the  bendings  of  an  arch,  and  in  the 
haunses  of  a  plat-band.  Hence  don- 
ner  plus,  on  moins,  de  coupe,  to  give 
more  or  less  inclination  or  bending. 
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Coupe  de  bailment,  Fr.  See  Pro¬ 
file.  . 

Coupe  dcs  pierres,  Fr.  a  particular 
method  of  cutting  stones  so  that  they 
can  be  immediately  used  in  arches, 
&c.  M .  Frezier,  formerly  chief  engi¬ 
neer  in  France,  has  written  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  work  entituled,  Traite  de  la 
Coupe  dcs  Pierres,  to  which  we  refer 
our  readers. 

COU  RANT  decomble,  Fr.  this  term 
is  applied  to  a  continuity  of  root 
which  lias  considerably  more  length 
than  breadth. 

COURANTIN,  Fr.  in  artificial  fire¬ 
works,  this  term  is  given  to  those  fu¬ 
sees  that  carry  the  fire  from  one 
quarter  to  another  by  means  of  a  cord 
which  is  stretched  very  light  in  the 
air. 

COURBE  d  double  courbure,  Fr.  a 
curved  line  which  has  two  other  curves 
within  it.  M.  Clairaut  has  written 
very  learnedly  upon  this  head  in  a 
book  entituled,  Recherches  sur  les 
Courbes  a  double  courbure. 

COURBETTER,  Fr.  to  curvet. 

COURGE,  Fr.  a  gourd;  a  yoke. 
Also  a  stone  or  iron  crow  which  sus-- 
tains  the  false  mantle-tree  of  an  old 
chimney. 

COURIER  de  cabinet,  Fr.  a  state- 

messenger. 

COURONNE  de  pieux,  Fr.  the 
head  of  a  stake,  which  is  sometimes 
bound  round  with  iron,  to  present  it 
from  splitting  when  driven  down  by 
the  rammer. 

COURONNER,  Fr.  to  terminate  or 
finish  any  piece  of  work. 

COU  KS  de  lisses,  Fr.  See  Lisses. 

COURSE,  with  architects,  a  con¬ 
tinued  range  of  bricks  or  stones  of  the 
same  height  throughout  the  length  of 
the  work. 

Course  of  plinths,  in  masonry,  the 
continuity  ol  a  plinth  of  stone,  & c.  in 
the  face  of  a  building. 

COURSEY,  in  a  galley,  a  space,  or 
passage,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
broad,  on  both  sides  of  which  slaves 
are  placed. 

COURS1ER,  Fr.  that  canal  in  a  wa¬ 
ter-mill,  or  in  any  other  hydraulic 
machine,  where  the  bottom  of  the  la¬ 
dle-wheel  is  confined,  and  where  the 
water  issues  with  great  force  from  un¬ 
der  the  flood-gate,  to  put  the  wheel 
into  motion. 

COURTAUD,  with  horsemen,  a 
crop,  or  cropped  horse ;  a  bob-tail. 
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Courtaud,  with  gunners,  a  short 
kind  of  ordnance  used  at  sea. 

COURTESAN,  )  (cour tisane,  Fr.) 

COURTEZAN,  $  According  to 
Bailey,  a  lady  or  gentlewoman  be¬ 
longing  to  the  court;  a  professed 
strumpet  or  whore. 

COURTESY,  civility ;  kindness;  a 
kind  and  obliging  behaviour  and  ma¬ 
nagement.  This  is  always  an  amiable 
quality  ;  but  men  in  office,  particularly 
men  in  military  trust,  must  never  per¬ 
mit  their  duty  to  be  infringed  upon  by 
any  courtesy  whatsoever. 

COUS1NET,  in  masonry,  the  first 
stone,  whence  a  vault  or  arch  com¬ 
mences. 

COUSSINET,  ( coussinet ,  Fr.)  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  the  stone  which  crowns  a 
piedroit  or  pier,  or  that  lies  immediate¬ 
ly  over  the  capital  of  the  impost,  and 
under  the  sweep.  The  bed  of  it  is 
level  below,  and  curved  above,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  first  rise  or  spring  of  the  arch 
or  vault ;  also  the  ornament  in  the 
Ionic  capital,  between  the  abacus  and 
echinus,  or  quarter  round,  serving 
to  form  the  volutes.  It  is  so  termed, 
from  its  representing  a  cushion  or  pil¬ 
low,  pressed  by  the  weight  over  it, 
and  bound  with  the  strap  or  girdle, 
called,  by  Vitruvius,  baltheus. 

COUTURES,  ou  joints  de  planches, 
Fr.  seams,  or  gaps,  which  appear  in 
the  floors  of  sluices,  and  which  are 
filled  with  tow,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  running  through. 

COUVADE,  Fr.  the  act  of  skulk¬ 
ing. 

Faire  la  Couvade,  Fr.  to  lurk  in 
camp  or  quarters,  when  others  are 
gallantly  fighting  in  the  field. 

Military  COXCOMB,  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  character ;  to  be 
found  in  every  military  rank,  from  the 
unfledged  ensign,  to  the  hoary  ge¬ 
neral  ;  from  those  who  have  just  emerg¬ 
ed  from  the  nursery,  to  those  who  are 
descending  to  the  grave.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  youth  is  often  pert, 
and  old  age  sometimes  dull.  Youth 
makes  its  apology  by  its  grace  and  vi¬ 
vacity,  and  old  age  is  consoled  by 
tracing  the  similitude  of  its  former  self. 
Dullness  with  pleasure  viewed  the  live¬ 
ly  dunce. 

Remembering  she  herself  was  pertness 
once. 

The  thing  which  at  16  astounds 
every  company  by  its  bQldness,  noise, 
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and  loquacity,  at  50,  when  timehaa 
sprinkled  its  hairs  with  age,  and  it  has 
assumed  the  disguise  of  gravity,  (which 
Sterne  calls  the  outward  carriage 
of  the  body  to  cover  the  inward  de¬ 
fects  of  the  mind,)  adopts  all  the 
airs  and  dignity  of  magisterial  autho¬ 
rity,  and  utters  the  inspirations  of  in¬ 
flated  nothingness  with  the  same  con¬ 
fidence,  but  not  with  the  same  success, 
as  the  Pythian  priestess  of  antiquity. 
The  human  mind,  made  up  and  com¬ 
posed  of  inconsistencies,  often  exhibits 
the  same,  or,  at  least,  similar  appear¬ 
ances,  from  causes,  not  only  dissimi¬ 
lar,  but  exactly  opposite.  The  un¬ 
lettered  military  coxcomb  of  the 
army,  and  the  lettered  pedant  of  the 
university,  with  loads  of  learned  lum¬ 
ber  in  his  head,  to  use  a  poetical  ex¬ 
pression,  approach  much  nearer  to 
each  other  than  the  innate  vanity  of 
the  one,  or  the  deep-rooted  pride  of 
the  other,  would  allow  them  willingly 
to  acknowledge :  but  so  it  is  ;  you  may 
discover  in  both  classes  the  same  self- 
conceit,  the  same  arrogance  of  opi¬ 
nion,  the  same  respect  for  their  own 
infallible  notions,  the  same  contempt 
for  those  of  others.  He,  who  has 
reigned  at  a  regimental  mess,  expects 
to  triumph  in  every  company.  The 
favoured  and  approved  pedant  of  the 
college,  anticipates  the  rising  glories  of 
his  future*  life,  and  already  supposes 
himself  to  be  the  oracle  of  many  an  ad¬ 
miring  audience.  Both  enter  into  the 
business  of  the  world,  both  are  misera¬ 
bly  disappointed;  the  one  finds  that 
ignorance  is  a  miserable  companion, 

Tel  brille  au  second  rang,  qui  s' eclipse 
au  premier  ; 

and  the  latter  discovers  that  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  even  real  learning  it¬ 
self,  will  not  give  the  superiority  at  all 
seasons,  and  in  all  places.  Some  au¬ 
thor  has  said,  that  it  is  not  permitted 
at  all  times  to  be  wise;  he  must  have 
meant  learned ;  for  real  wisdom  is 
but  the  perfection  of  good  sense,  which 
can  never  be  either  obtrusive,  or  dis¬ 
pleasing.  Weakness  and  strength  are 
often  clothed  in  the  same  armour,  and 
wield  the  same  weapons.  Ignorance 
and  knowledge  fall  into  similar  errors, 
and  adopt  conclusions  equally  false. 
The  consciousness  of  our  strength,  and 
the  ignorance  of  our  weakness,  lead  to 
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the  same  presumption  of  thought  and 
action,  and  meet  the  same  punishment, 
failure,  and  disgrace.  He  that  does 
not  feel  the  want  of  knowledge,  is  un¬ 
conscious  of  his  inferiority,  and  never 
doubts  his  own  opinions  and  reason¬ 
ing  ;  because  he  does  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  disputable  or  not.  He 
that  is  deep  read  in  the  wisdom  of 
others,  supposes  himself  to  be  wise, 
when  he  is  only  learned.  Pedantry  is 
not  a  weed  which  springs  up  in  col¬ 
leges  alone;  but  it  is  the  produce  of  a 
oor,  as  well  as  a  luxuriant  soil,  and 
elongs  to  vacant  as  well  as  to  full 
minds.  The  babbiings  of  vanity, 
which  make  a  coxcomb,  and  the  in¬ 
flations  of  pride,  which  hunt  the 
pedant,  lead  to  the  same  conclusions, 
and  tend  to  create  the  same  self-con¬ 
ceit,  and  the  same  perverseness,  obsti¬ 
nacy,  and  intolerance  of  opinion, 
which  will  not  bear  hesitation  of  as¬ 
sent,  doubt,  or  contradiction.  Pe¬ 
dantry  is  to  be  found,  as  Addison 
justly'remarks,  in  all  professions,  and 
in  all  situations  of  life ;  even  fox-hun¬ 
ters  themselves  are  not  exempt  from  it. 
On  due  consideration,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  pert  military  coxcomb  of  the 
army,  and  the  grave  doctor  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  have  a  connection  and  relation 
which  do  not  strike  at  first  sight,  but 
are  nevertheless  certainly  real. 

COYAUX,  Fr.  returned,  or  hip 
rafters. 

COA  ER,  Fr.  a  piece  of  timber 
which  is  laid  diagonally  in  the  groove, 
or  hollow  of  a  roof. 

COYON,  Fr.  a  coward:  a  base 
dastardly  fellow. 

CO\OXTADE,  Fr.  cowardice; 
dastardly  conduct. 

CRABBAT,  )  (Cravale,  Fr.)  Bailey 

CRAVAT,  >  derives  this  word  from 
one  Crablut,  a  Croatian,  who  first  wore 
a  sort  of  neckcloth.  Before  the  Revo- 1 
lotion,  there  was  a  German  regiment  in  j 
the  French  service,  called  Foyale  Cra- 
vate,  probably  from  the  men  having 
originally  been  recruited  out  of  Croa^ 
tin,  and  also  wearing  the  neckcloth. 

1  his  regiment  gave  way  at  the  famous 
sortie  of  Lisle,  in  1792,  when  Colonel 
Dillon  ied  out  a  body  of  troops  to  at¬ 
tack  an  advanced  post  of  the  Austrians. 

1  iie  consequence  of  their  panic  w'as 
the  inhuman  murder  of  that  brave, 
officer,  and  of  Berthier  the  engineer, 
who  was  suspended  from  a  lamp  iron,  j 
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and  shot,  and  cut  at  by  the  fugitives  as 
they  returned  to  the  citadel. 

CRADLE,  among  surgeons,  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  wood,  to  lay  a  broken  leg  in 
that  is  newly  set,  to  hinder  its  being 
pressed  by  the  bed-clothes. 

Cradle,  with  shipwrights,  a  frame 
of  timber  raised  along  the  outside  of  a 
ship  by  the  bulge,  serving  more  secure¬ 
ly  and  commodiously  to  launch  her. 

To  Cradle,  to  lay  in  a  cradle;  to 
rock  in  a  cradle.  This  word  is  used 
figuratively,  as  to  be  cradled  in  war,  or 
reared  from  its  infancy  in  blood  and 
desolation,  ike.  as  was  the  case  of  the 
French  republic;  to  be  cradled  in  a 
liberty  of  speech  and  freedom  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  as  Britons  are;  also  to  be  re¬ 
corded,  See.  as  cradled  in  a  shield  ; 
also  buried  in  a  tomb,  &c. 

CRAMPON  de  cuir,  Fr.  a  loop  or 
tab  of  leather. 

CRAMPONNER,  Fr.  to  join  ot 
fasten  together  w  ith  cramp  irons. 

Se  Ckamponner,  Fr.  to  cling  to 
any  thing. 

Crampo.vxer  des fers  de  chevat, 
Fr.  to  shoe  a  horse  with  frost  nails. 

CRAMPONNET,  Fr.  a  little 
cramp  iron ;  tack  or  loop. 

Cramponnet  de  tar get te,  Fr.  a 
lock  staple. 

Les  CRAMPONS  (Tun  fer  de  che- 
val,  Fr.  the  frost  nails  of  a  horse  shoe ; 
caulks ;  the  caulkings. 

CRAM  BOON S, )  ( crampons,  Fr.) 

CRAMPONS,  )  pieces  of  iron  that 
are  hooked  at  the  ends,  for  the  drawing 
or  pulling  up  of  timber,  stones,  &c. 

CRANE,  Fr.  literally  the  skull, 
brain  pan,  or  bone  of  the  head.  The 
French  say  of  a  stubborn  hot-headed 
man,  (Test  une  crane. 

CRANEQUIN,  Fr.  the  gaffle  of  a 
cross  bow.  it  is  also  written  Crenne- 
quiti,  and  signifies  an  engine  for  bat¬ 
tery,  used  in  old  times. 

CRANEQUINIER,  Fr.  a  cross 
bowman,  whether  he  serve  on  foot  or 
on  horseback,  or  Crennequinier ;  also 
an  inferior  officer,  that  had,  in  old 
times,  the  management  of  warlike  en¬ 
gines. 

CRANK,  a  contrivance,  or  ma¬ 
chine,  like  an  elbowr,  only  of  a  square 
form,  projecting  out  from  an  axis  or 
spindle;  and  serving,  by  its  rotation, 
to  raise  and  let  down  the  pistons  of  en¬ 
gines  for  raising  water. 

CKAPAl'DlNE,  Fr.  a  sort  of 
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sucker,  which  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  reservoirs  and  basons,  in  order  to 
keep  them  dry,  or  to  draw  off  the  wa¬ 
ter.  This  crapaudine  consists  ot  two 
pieces,  the  female  of  which  is  im¬ 
moveable,  and  has  a  hole  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  the  male  rise's  up  by  mean?  of 
a  screw,  which  is  turned  with  an  iron 
key.  This  piece  is  fitted  so  close  into 
the  other,  that  not  a  drop  of  water 
can  escape,  when  the  crapaudine  is 
shut.  Crapaudine  also  signifies  a  flat 
piece  of  lead,  &c.  which  is  laid  to  pre¬ 
vent  toads,  &c.  from  crawling  into  a 
reservoir,  &c. 

CRAPAUDINE,  in  a  horse,  an  ul¬ 
cer  on  the  coronet,  called  also  a  tread 
upon  the  corrneL 

CREMILLIERE,  Fr.  a  pot-hanger. 

CllEMILLON,  Fr.  a  hook. 

CRENELER,  Fr.  to  indent;  notch. 

CRENELURE,  Fr.  indenting. 

CREPANCE.ina  horse,  an  ulcer  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  about  an 
inch  above  the  coronet. 

CREPIR,  Fr.  to  sparget,  or  to  use 
mortar  or  plaster  without  spreading  it 
with  the  trowel.  Faire  un  crept,  to 
gparget,  or  throw  a  layer  of  plaster. 

CRESCENT,  )  in  farriery.  A  horse 

CRESSENT,  i  is  said  tohave  crss- 
senls,  when  the  point  of  the  coffin 
bone,  which  is  most  advanced,  falls 
down  and  presses  the  sole  outwards, 
&c. 

CRESTyhZ/ew,  of  a  horse,  is  when 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  on  which 
the  main  grows,  does  not  stand  up¬ 
right,  but  hangs  either  on  one  side  or 
the  other. 

Crest  -fallen,  of  men,  signifies  dis¬ 
pirited,  out  of  heart,  cast  down,  &c. 

CRIME  de  leze  majeste,  Fr.  high 
treason. 

CRIMINALISER  une  affaire,  Fr. 
to  make  a  case  criminal. 

CRIMINALISTE,  Fr.  a  writer 
upon  criminal  matters. 

CRIN,  Fr.  horse  hair. 

CRiNlERE,  Fr.  a  lion’s  mane ; 
also  a  horse’s  mane. 

CRIPU1NGS,  in  architecture,  short 
spars  or  piles  of  wood  against  the  side 
of  a  house. 

CR1T,  Fr.  a  small  dagger. 

CROCS,  Fr.  whiskers. 

CROlsEE,  Fr.  a  casement;  a  cross 
bar  window. 

Demi  Croisee,  Fr.  a  casement 
which  has  only  half  the  breadth  of  its 
length. 
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Crois£e  ceintree ,  Fr.  a  round  or 
oval  casement. 

Croisee  d'eglise,  Fr.  the  cross 
course  in  building,  which  forms  the 
two  arms  of  a  church  that  is  built  like 
a  cross. 

Croisee  d’ ogive,  Fr.  the  arches  or 
mouldings  which  cross  one  another 
diagonally  in  Gothic  vaults. 

CRQISER  et  recroiser,  Fr.  to  make 
several  panes  in  an  opening,  or  to  di¬ 
vide  an  opening  into  several  panes. 

CROIS1LLONS,  Fr.  cross  bars; 
also  the  divisions  of  wood,  &c.  in 
which  the  panes  of  glass  are  fixed  in  a 
window  frame. 

CRONE,  Fr.  a  round  low  tower, 
covered  at  the  top  like  a  windmill, 
which  stands  upon  the  sea-side,  or  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  and  turns  upon  a 
pivot,  with  a  hook,  serving  to  load  and 
unload  cargoes. 

CRONET,  the  iron  at  the  end  of  a 
tilling  spade. 

CROSETTE,  in  architecture,  the 
returns  in  the  corners  of  chambranles, 
or  door-cases,  or  window-frames, 
called  also  ears,  elbows,  ancones,  pro- 
thyrides. 

CROSS-ieam,  }  in  architecture,  a 

CROSS-p/ece,  S  beam  laid  across  an¬ 
other. 

CROSS-£Tflz>tet£.  Timber  is  said  to 
be  cross-grained,  where  a  bough  or 
some  branch  shoots  out  on  a  part  of 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  ;  for  the  bough  or 
branch  shooting  forwards,  the  grain  of 
that  branch  shoots  forwards  also,  and 
so  runs  across  the  grain  of  the  trunk  ; 
and  if  it  be  well  grown  together,  it 
will  scarce  be  perceived  in  some  stuffs, 
but  only  in  working. 

CROSSETTEb  de  couverture,  Fr. 
the  plaster  or  covering  near  the  garret 
windows. 

A  rocking  CROUP  is  when  a  horse’s 
fore-quarters  go  right ;  but  his  croup, 
in  walking  swings  from  side  to  side. 

CROUPADE,  in  horsemanship,  a 
leap,  in  which  the  horse  pulls  up  his 
hind  legs,  as  if  he  threw  them  up  to 
his  belly. 

CROUPE  de  comble,  Fr.  one  of  the 
ends  of  a  roof  which  has  two  ridges, 
running  to  one  or  two  points. 

Demi- Croupe,  Fr.  the  half  of  the 
above,  being  the  same  as  appentis  or 
shed. 

CROWN  -post,  in  architecture,  a 
post  which,  in  some  buildings,  stands 
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upright  in  the  middle  between  two 
principal  rafters. 

Crown ',-scah,  in  horses,  a  white  or 
mealy  scurf,  caused  by  a  yellow,  and 
malignant  matter,  that  breaks  forth 
at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  where  it 
sticks  to  the  skin,  makes  it  frizzled, 
and  at  last  scalds  it  quite  off.  There 
are  two  kinds. 

The  dry  crown-scab,  which  is  with¬ 
out  moisture;  and  a  moist  one,  so 
called  from  a  stinking  water  issuing 
out  of  the  pores,  and  communicating 
its  stench  and  moisture  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts. 

CROWNING  ( couronnement ,  Fr.)in 
architecture,  is  generally  understood 
when  any  thing  terminates  or  finishes 
a  decoration.  Thus  a  cornice,  a  pedi¬ 
ment,  acroteres,  &c.  are  called  crown- 
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Any  member  or  moulding  is  said  to 
be  crowned,  when  it  has  a  fillet  over 
it;  and  a  niche  is  crowned,  when  it  is 
covered  with  a  capital. 

CROWS-iiff,  a  surgeon’s  instrument 
for  drawing  bullets,  broken  bones,  &c. 
out  of  the  body. 

CROWS^/ee/,  in  military  matters, 
are  irons  with  four  points,  of  three  or 
four  inches  long;  so  that  which  way 
soever  they  fall,  one  point  will  always 
be  uppermost  Cavalry,  especially 
in  street  skirmishes,  &c.  may  be  greatly 
annoyed  by  these  instruments. 

CRUPPER,  the  buttocks  of  a 
horse,  the  rump. 

C'RLPPER  buckles  are  large  square 
buckles  fixed  to  the  saddle  tree  be¬ 
hind,  to  fasten  the  crupper,  each 
buckle  having  a  roller  or  two,  to  make 
it  draw  easily. 

CL  ,  )  Fr.  literally  the  bottom,  or 

CUE,  5  brainless  part  of  the  human, 
or  animal  frame,  (his  word  is  vari¬ 
ously  used  by  the  French,  viz. 

Tirer  Ic  Cu  en  arriere,  Fr.  to  loiter, 
to  hang  behind. 

Montrer  le  Cu,  Fr.  to  be  discon¬ 
certed,  or  afraid,  literally  to  shew  one’s 
posteriors. 

Peter  plus  haul  qus  le  Cu,  Fr.  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  thing  above  one’s  abilities. 
This  expression  is  very  applicable  to 
some  ambitious  and  vain  glorious  offi¬ 
cers,  who  foolishly  imagine,  that  abili¬ 
ties  consist  in  mere  rank,  or  adventi¬ 
tious  elevation. 

Metlre  une  charetts  a  Cu,  Fr.  to 
raise  the  shafts  of  a  cart  against  the 
wall. 


Le  Cu  dun  chapeau,  Fr.  the  tip  of 
the  crown  of  a  hat. 

Cu  dc  lamps,  Fr.  in  architecture,  a 
tail  piece. 

Tuur  faite  en  Cu  de  lampe,  Fr. 
a  tower  winding  downwards  like  a 
wreathed  shell. 

Cu  or  Cul  de  lampe,  according  to 
Pelidor,  signifies  also  a  kind  of  pen- 
denlive  which  hangs  from  the  mould¬ 
ings  in  Gothic  vaults;  also  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  sculptured  stones  which  serve 
to  support  centry  boxes,  or  small  tur¬ 
rets  aitached  to  the  salient  angles  of 
stone  and  brick  works. 

Cu  de  sac,  Fr.  a  blind  alley;  an 
alley,  street,  or  place,  that  has  no  tho¬ 
rough  fare. 

CUBATION,  )  Incubation,  Yr.)\%  the 

CUBATURE,  5  cubing  of  a  solid, 
or  the  art  of  measuring  the  solidity  of 
bodies.  This  solidity  is  usually  ascer¬ 
tained  by  multiplying  together  their 
three  several  dimensions ;  viz.  their 
length,  breadth,  and  height  or  depth. 

The  cubature  has  respect  to  the 
content  of  a  solid,  as  the  quadrature 
has  to  the  superficies  of  a  figure:  so 
that  the  cubature  of  the  sphere  turns  on 
the  same  thing  as  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle. 

CUEILLE,  Fr.  plaster,  which  is 
drawn,  or  dressed  along  a  ruler,  in  or¬ 
der  to  cover  a  wainscot,  or  to  cover 
any  thing  even. 

C  L  LE  F  d' arc-boutant,  Fr.  a  massy 
pile  which  receives  and  sustains  the  de¬ 
clivities  of  an  arch  or  buttress. 

CULfEKE,  Fr.  in  architecture,  a 
fiat  stone,  either  round,  or  oval,  which 
is  slightly  hollowed  out,  with  a  small 
hole  m  the  middle,  to  receive  and  dis¬ 
charge  the  water  that  runs  through  a 
trunk  from  the  tops  of  houses.  Into 
sewers,  or  adjacent  gutters. 

C  U  L  L 1  ON  head,  a  sconce,  or  block¬ 
house,  the  same  as  a  bastion. 

CULAERFAIL,  in  carpentry,  the 
same  as  dovetail. 

CUPOLA,  ( coupole ,  Fr.)  a  spherical 
vault,  or  the  round  top  of  the  dome  of 
a  church,  in  shape  of  a  cup  inverted. 
Some  call  it  a  lanthorn. 

CURB,  a  chain  of  iron,  made  fast 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of 
the  bridle,  in  a  hole  called  the  eye, 
and  running  over  the  beard  of  the 
horse. 

Curb  of  a  horse's  bridle,  consists 
of  the  following  parts. 
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1.  The  hook  fixed  to  the  eye  of  the 
branch. 

2.  The  chain  of  the  S.  S.  or  links. 

3.  The  two  rings,  or  mails.  Large 
curbs,  provided  they  are  round,  are 
always  the  most  gentle. 

To  give  a  leap  upon  the  Curb,  is  to 
shorten  the  curb  by  laying  one  of  the 
mails,  or  S  like  joints  of  the  chain  over 
the  rest. 

Curb  is  also  a  disease  in  horses, 
and  consists  of  a  hard  and  callous 
tumour,  which  runs  within  side  of  the 
hoof  that  is  opposite  to  the  leg  of  the 
same  side. 

CURLING  stuff,  in  joinery.  See 
Cross  Grained. 

To  CURTAIL  a  horse,  to  dock  him, 
or  cut  off  his  tail. 

CURTICONE,  in  geometry,  a  cone 
•whose  top  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  its  basis. 

CURVATURE  of  a  line  is  its  bend¬ 
ing,  or  flexure,  whereby  it  becomes  a 
curve  of  such  peculiar  properties. 

CUR V E,  ( courbe ,  Fr.)  in  geometry', 
a  line,  wherein  the  several  points  it 
consists  of,  tend  several  ways,  or  are 
placed  in  different  directions.  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  opposition  to 
a  straight  line,  whose  several  points 
are  inclined  towards  the  same  quar¬ 
ter. 

CURVILINEAL,  (curviligne,  Fr.) 
crooked  lined,  or  consisting  of  crooked 
lines. 

C  u  r  v  1 1. 1  n  e  a  l  figu  res  i  n  geo  metry, 
are  spaces  bounded  by  crooked  lines; 
as  circles,  ellipses,  spherical  triangles, 

&c. 

CUR U RES,  Fr.  dregs  of  a  well  or 
sink. 

To  CUT  the  round,  or  Cut  the  volt, 
is  to  change  the  hand  when  a  horse 
works  upon  volts  of  one  tread,  so  that 
dividing  the  volt  in  two,  he  turns  and 
parts  upon  a  light  line  to  recommence 
another  volt. 

CYCLOIDAL  space,  the  space  con¬ 
tained  between  the  cycloid,  and  the 
subtense  thereof. 

CYCLOM  ETRY,  (cyclometrie,  Fr.) 
the  art  of  measuring  cycles,  or  circles. 

A  straight  and  oblique  CYLINDER, 
(i cylindre  droit  et  oblique,  Fr.)  T  he 
straight  cylinder  is  a  solid  produced 
by  the  circumvolution  of  a  rectangled 
parallelogram  round  one  of  its  sides, 
which,  on  that  account,  is  called  the 
(lx is  of  the  cylinder ;  it  passes  through 
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the  middle  of  the  two  opposite  bases, 
which  make  two  circles  that  are  equal 
and  parallel  to  one  another.  The  ob¬ 
lique  cylinder  is  also  formed  by  the  cir¬ 
cumvolution  of  a  parallelogram  which 
is  not  rectangled,  round  one  of  its 
sides,  which  being  oblique,  occasions 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder  to  be  so  like¬ 
wise. 

The  solid  content  of  a  cylinder  is 
found,  by  multiplying  the  circle  which 
is  its  base,  by  the  perpendicular,  that 
expresses  the  height  of  the  cylinder ; 
or  the  solid  content  of  every  cylinder 
is  found,  by  multiplying  the  area  of  its 
base  into  its  height. 

CYLINDROiD  is  a  frustum  of  a 
cone,  having  its  bases  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  unlike. 

CYMATIUM,  \  (  cymaise,  Fr.  )  a 

CIMATIUM,  (  member,  or  mould- 

CIMA,  l  ing  of  the  cornice, 

CYMA,  '  the  profile  of 

which  is  waved,  and  is  concave 
above,  and  convex  below.  It  is  also 
called  doucine,  gorge,  gueule  droite  or 
gula  recta,  and  by  the  Italians,  recta 
goletta ;  but  with  us  it  is  generally 
named  cymatium,  as  being  the  last,  or 
uppermost  member.  M.  Felibien,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Vitruvius,  do  not  allow  of 
this  etymology,  both  contending,  that 
the  moulding  is  not  so  denominated 
from  its  being  the  uppermost  member 
of  the  cornice,  but  on  account  of  its 
being  waved. 

The  Tuscan  Cymatium,  consists  of 
an  ovolo,  or  quarter  round. 

The  Doric  Cymatium  is  a  cavetto, 
or  a  cavity'  less  than  a  semicircle, 
having  its  projecture  subduple  to  its 
height. 

The  Lesbian  Cymatium,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Vitruvius,  is  what  our  archi¬ 
tects  otherwise  call  talon,  viz.  a  con¬ 
cavo-convex  member,  having  its  pro¬ 
jecture  subduple  to  its  height. 

CYPRESS-iree,  (cypres,  Fr.)  is  of 
tivo  sorts,  wild,  and  the  sative,  or  gar¬ 
den  one,  the  most  pyramidal  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  which  is  preposterously  called 
the  male,  and  bears  cones. 

The  timber  of  cypress  is  useful  for 
chests,  musical  instruments,  and  other 
utensils;  for  it  resists  the  worm  and 
putrefaction,  through  the  bitterness  of 
its  juice.  It  never  rifts  nor  cleaves  but 
with  great  violence. 

The  gates  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at 
Rome  were  made  of  cypress  wood,  and 
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lasted  six  hundred  years  as  fresh  as  if 
they  had  been  new,  till  Pope  Eugenius 
ordered  gates  of  brass  in  their  stead. 

The  chests  of  the  Egyptian  mummies 
are  many  of  them  made  of  this  wood. 
The  Candiots  and  Maltese  use  it  in 
building. 

The  wilder  sort  of  cypress  was  an¬ 
ciently  made  use  of  in  building  ships, 
by  Alexander  and  others. 
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DADO,  in  architecture,  the  die,  or 
that  part  in  the  middle  of  a  pedestal  of 
a  column  which  is  between  the  base  and 
cornice.  It  is  of  a  cubic  form,  and 
thence  takes  the  name  of  die. 

DA \1E RET,  Fr.  a  youth  that  af¬ 
fects  feminine  manners.  An  effemi¬ 
nate  soft-speaking  thing,  which  is  some¬ 
times  seen  in  regimentals. 

DAMES,  Fr.  dykes  which  are  made 
in  the  soil  itself  of  a  canal  that  is  being 
dug,  and  which  are  left  at  intermediate 
distances,  in  order  to  let  in  the  water  at 
discretion,  and  to  prevent  it  from  gain¬ 
ing  upon  the  workmen.  Dames  also  sig¬ 
nify  particular  tongues  or  slips  of  land, 
covered  with  turf,  which  arc  left  at  given 
distances,  to  serve  as  marks  when  any 
soil  is  removed,  in  order  to  toise  the 
earth  that  is  taken  out.  Dame  also  sig¬ 
nifies  the  turret  which  is  made  under  a 
dam. 

DAMOISEAU,  Fr.  a  fribble ;  an 
empty  vain  coxcomb  ;  a  creature  fond 
of  baubles;  one  who  is  more  solicitous 
to  make  a  display  of  his  person,  with 
the  adventitious  trappings  of  stars, 
crosses,  and  of  party-coloured  rib¬ 
bons,  and  to  appear  great  in  the  eyes 
of  little  men  and  women,  than  to  cul¬ 
tivate  his  understanding  and  become 
truly  noble.  This  trickster  of  the 
senses,  for  such  he  certainly  is,  may 
sometimes  be  found  among  military 
men.  But  the  gewgaw  does  not  last 
long,  even  with  personal  bravery  and 
great  impudence  to  bear  it  up. 

DA.PPLE-i/ack,  is  a  black  horse,  that 
in  his  black  skin  or  hair,  has  spots  and 
marks,  which  are  blacker  and  more  glossy 
than  the  rest  of  the  skin.  When  bay 
horses  have  marks  of  a  dark  bay,  we 
call  them  dapple  bays,  or,  as  the  French 
say,  a  miroir. 
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DR,  Fr.  See  Die. 

DEBENTURE,  in  the  Exchequer 
and  Kiug’s  house,  a  writing  given  to  the 
servants  for  the  payment  of  their  wages, 
&c. 

DE  BITER,  Fr.  to  saw  or  hew  stones 
in  order  to  make  flags  or  squares ;  also 
to  split  wood  for  the  purposes  of  car* 
pentry  and  joinery. 

DEBLAI,  Fr.  any  depth  or  excava* 
tion  made  into  the  earth  is  so  called. 

DEBLAYER,  Fr.  -to  dig  into  the 
earth  with  a  spade  and  pick-axe. 

DEBOUT,  Fr.  Up  !  a  word  of  com¬ 
mand  in  the  French  service,  when  troops 
kneel  upon  one  knee  mi  the  presence  of 
the  consecrated  host. 

DECEINTRER,  Fr.  to  take  down 
the  wooden  frame  of  an  arch  after  it 
has  been  bent,  and  its  beudings  have 
been  thoroughly  joined  and  put  together, 

DECEIVE,  in  horsemanship.  A  hoise 
is  said  to  be  deceived,  upon  a  demi-volt 
of  one  or  two  treads;  when  working,  for 
instance,  to  the  right,  and  not  having 
yet  finished  above  half  the  demi-volt, 
he  is  pressed  one  time  or  motion  for¬ 
wards  with  the  inner  kgs,  and  then  is 
put  to  a  reprize  upon  the  left,  in  the 
same  cadence  with  which  he  began; 
and  thus  he  regains  the  place  where  the 
demi-volt  had  been  begun  to  the  right, 
and  works  to  the  left.  Ybu  may  thus 
deceive  a  horse  upon  any  hand. 

DECHARGE,  Fr.  a  casement;  also 
a  sort  of  arcade  which  is  made  in  build¬ 
ing  a  wall,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  itself,  in  order  to  support  a 
heavy  weight  which  would  otherwise 
jut  out.  An  arcade,  for  instance,  is 
made  over  a  platband,  not  to  load  the 
houses  too  much. 

Decharge,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a  piece 
of  timber  which  is  laid  diagonally  in  the 
assemblage  of  a  wooden  front  or  parti¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  ease  the  weight. 

DiCHARGE,  Fr.  among  locksmiths,  a 
thick  bar  of  iron  belonging  to  an  iron 
door,  which  is  laid  cross-ways,  in  order 
to  keep  the  several  bars  together,  and 
to  prevent  the  frame  from  moving  out 
of  its  place. 

DkcHARGE  d'eau,  Fr.  This  word  ap¬ 
plies  in  common  to  two  pipes  in  a  bason; 
one  of  which,  by  means  of  a  sucker, 
serves  to  let  out  the  water  from  the 
bottom ;  and  the  other,  which  is  soldered 
to  the  edge  of  the  basou,  regulates  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  a  certain  height. 
DECHAUSSE,  Fr.  This  is  said  of 
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a  building  when  its  foundations  give 
Way;  also  of  the  pile  of  a  bridge  when 
the  water  has  washed  away  all  the  earth 
that  lay  above.  Literally  unshod. 

DECLIT,  Fr.  a  large  battering  ram; 
it  is  also  written  decile. 

DECOEFFER  une fusee,  Fr.  to  un¬ 
cap  a  fusee,  or  to  tear  olf  the  paper 
which  had  been  tied  over  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  powder  from  being  prema¬ 
turely  inflamed. 

DECOMBRER,  Fr.  to  take  the 
gravel  or  rubbish  out  of  a  work-shop 
also  to  clear  the  bottom  of  a  dam  in  or¬ 
der  to  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  clay. 

DECOMBRES,  Fr.  rubbish,  such  as 
is  found  after  the  demolition  or  pulling 
down  of  a  building. 

DECORATION,  ( decoration,  Fr.)  in 
architecture,  every  sort  of  projecture  or 
ornament  which  decorates  the  outside 
of  a  building;  a  town-gate,  &c. 

Decorations  in  churches  are  paint¬ 
ings,  vases,  festoons,  &c.  occasionally 
placed  on  or  against  the  walls,  but  so 
well  as  not  to  take  off  any  thing  from 
the  form  and  beauty  of  the  architecture. 
Decorations  also  signify  the  scenes  of 
theatres. 

DECORUM,  ^  in  architecture,  signi- 

DECOR,  )  ties  the  suitableness 
of  a  building,  and  the  several  parts  and 
ornaments  thereof,  to  the  station  and 
occasion. 

A  DECOY,  an  inclosed  aviary; 
also  a  cabin  in  a  ship  ;  a  place  fit  for 
catching  of  wild  fowl;  a  wheedle;  a 
lure.  Any  thing  by  which  men  or  ani¬ 
mals  may  be  enticed,  or  caught. 
Thus  the  drum  and  fife,  the  gay  party- 
coloured  cockade,  but  above  all  the 
king’s  bounty  and  the  splendid  shil¬ 
ling,  are  all  decoys  practised  upon  un¬ 
wary  countrymen,  and  giddy  youths. 

To  Decoy,  to  allure,  entice,  or 
draw  in. 

Decoy -Duck,  a  duck  which  flies 
abroad  and  decoys  others  into  the 
lace,  where  they  become  a  prey, 
'his  term  is  very  applicable  to  those 
shewy  and  plausible  fellows  who  parade 
capitals  and  market  towns  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enlisting  the  unwary.  A  crimp 
is  a  decoy-duck  of  the  worst  kind. 

DECUPLE,  in  arithmetic,  a  term  of 
relation  or  proportion,  implying  a  thing 
to  he  ten  times  as  much  as  p.uo.irer. 

DECUSSATION,  in  geometry,  op¬ 
tics,  &c.  the  point  at  which  two  lines, 
rays,  &c.  cross  or  intersect  each  other. 
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DEFICIENT  numbers,  in  arithmetic, 
are  such  whose  parts  added  together 
make  less  than  the  integer.  Thus  8, 
whose  quota  parts  are  1,  2,  and  4, 
which  together  make  only  7. 

DEFIER,  Fr.  to  set  at  defiance. 

DEGAGEMENT,  Fr.  a  small  pas¬ 
sage  or  staircase  belonging  to  a  suite  of 
apartments,  through  which  a  person  may 
go,  without  being  obliged  to  return  the 
same  way  he  came. 

DEGAINER,  Fr.  to  draw  one’s 
sword. 

DlLGAINEUR,  Fr.  a  hector;  a  bul- 
ly. 

DEGAUCHIR,  Fr.  to  smooth  or 
make  even  a  piece  of  wood,  or  the 
edges  of  a  stone ;  also  to  level  a  talus 
by  a  slope  of  earth. 

DEGRADE,  Fr.  This  is  said  of  a 
building,  when,  from  want  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  repairs,  it  becomes  uninhabitable. 
The  term  also  applies  to  a  wall,  when 
the  plaster  or  mortar  is  fallen  off,  and 
the  shards  or  bricks  are  without  auy 
cement  or  connexion. 

To  DEGRADE,  to  lessen;  to  lower 
in  the  estimation  of  others.  Nothing 
in  military  life  does  this  more  effectual¬ 
ly,  nor  indeed,  more  injuriously  to  the 
service,  than  too  close  an  adherence 
to  invidious  distinctions,  particularly 
with  regard  to  corps.  Thus  the  par¬ 
tial  privileges  of  the  guards  are  eternal 
sources  of  discontent  to  the  marching 
army  of  the  line.  Of  this,  however, 
we  have  already  spoken  under  privi¬ 
leges.  The  object  of  the  present  arti¬ 
cle  is  to  reprobate  the  cruel,  unmanly, 
and  unjust  demeanour  of  some  military 
bodies,  (all  acting  under  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  and  holding  their 
commissions  by  the  same  royal  signa¬ 
ture),  who  shew  public  marks  of  as¬ 
sumed  superiority  over  their  comrades 
in  arms.  As  if  the  circumstance  of 
having  risen  from  the  ranks,  or  of  hold¬ 
ing  temporary  or  subordinate  com¬ 
missions,  could  justify  a  galling  exclu¬ 
sion  from  that  honourable  and  social 
intercourse  which  every  officer  has  a 
right  to,  in  whatever  rank  or  regiment 
fortune  or  merit  may  have  placed  him. 

DEGRADER  une  muraille,  Fr.  to 
beat  down  a  wall  from  the  foundation. 

DEGRAVOY EV1ENT,  Fr.  the  ef¬ 
fect  which  is  produced  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  agitation  and  friction  of  water 
against  a  foundation,  or  the  laying 
any  pile-work  bare  by  means  of  the 
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same  violence.  These  elfects  are  pre¬ 
vented  by  cutting  a  trench  round  to 
receive  the  water. 

DEGRAVOYER,  Fr.  to  wash 
away  the  gravel,  &c.  to  loosen;  to  un¬ 
dermine. 

DEGROSSIR,  Fr.  to  chip;  to  clear 
up;  to  fashion. 

DELABRER,  Fr.  to  tear  to  pieces; 
to  rend ;  to  ruin ;  to  destroy.  Les 
tteiges,  les  fatigues,  le  manque  de  vivres 
avoieul fort  deiabre  I'armee  Angtoiseen 
Espagne.  The  constant  fall  of  snow, 
pepetua!  fatigue,  and  want  of  provi¬ 
sions,  had  much  impaired  or  wasted 
the  British  army  in  Spain. 

Sante  DELABREE,  Fr.  a  ruined 
constitution. 

Affaires  DELABREES,  Fr.  affairs 
in  a  ruined  state  or  condition. 

DE  LARDER,  Fr.  in  mason-work, 
to  pick,  or  point  the  bed  of  a  stone, 
and  to  diminish  that  part  which  must 
be  laid  outside;  also  to  cut  away  the 
bottom  part  of  a  stone  step,  so  as  to 
lie  over.  Hence,  porter  un  delarde- 
ment. 

Delarder  also  signifies  in  car¬ 
pentry,  to  cut  away  any  part  of  the 
ridge  of  a  roof,  or  the  under  part  of  a 
wooden  staircase. 

D|LATEUR,  Fr.  See  D  ELATOR. 

DELATION,  Fr.  information,  such 
as  is  given  by  a  reporter,  tale-bearer, 
or  spy. 

DELIAISON,  Fr.  See  Liaison. 

DELIT,  Fr.  among  stone-cutters 
and  bricklayers,  this  word  is  applied 
to  a  stone  that  is  laid  edge-ways. 
Hence,  met  Ire  en  delit  uue  pier  re. 

DEMAIGRIR,  ou  amaigrir,  Fr.  to 
chip,  or  pare  away  a  stone. 

Demaigrir,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  to 
diminish  or  lessen  a  tenon,  and  to  cut 
a  piece  of  timber  in  the  shape  of  an 
acute  angle. 

DEMA1GRISSEMENT,  Fr.  the 
side  of  a  stone,  or  piece  of  wood 
which  has  been  cut,  or  diminished,  is 
so  called. 

DEMI  bastion,  Fr.  a  piece  in  forti¬ 
fication  which  generally  terminates  the 
branches  of  crown  or  horn  works  to¬ 
wards  their  head. 

Demi  lune,  Fr.  in  civil  architecture, 
is  a  building,  the  plan  of  which  is  a 
circular  hollow,  resembling  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  in  order  to  gain  ground  in 
front. 

De.mi  ordonnee ,  Fr.  the  half  of  a 
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straight  line  drawn  within  a  curve,  and 
divided  by  the  diameter  of  this  curve 
into  two  parts. 

Demi  parabole,  Fr.  a  curved  line 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
parabolas  of  a  superior  kind. 

DEMOISELLE,  Fr.  a  large  ram¬ 
mer  which  is  shod  at  both  ends  with 
iron,  w  ith  two  handles  in  the  middle, 
such  as  is  used  by  paviors. 

DEMONTER,  Fr.  in  carpentry, 
to  take  to  pieces;  as  to  unroof  a  house, 
or  to  undo  any  other  piece  of  work, 
either  to  repair  it,  or  to  save  the  wood 
for  some  other  purpose.  Demunler 
signifies  also  to  take  down  a  scaflold- 
ing. 

DEMURER,  Fr.  to  unwall ;  also  to 
drain  a  place  of  stones. 

DENSICHEUR  de  fauvettes,  Fr.  a 
fortune-hunter;  a  military  coxcomb 
who  is  oftenerseen  at  routs  and  balls, 
&c.  than  on  a  parade  or  in  the  field. 

DENT,  Fr.  in  mechanics,  the  tooth 
of  a  wdieel. 

DENTICLES,  )  in  architecture,  an 

DENTILS,  j  ornament  in  cor- 
niches,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
teeth,  particularly  affected  in  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  orders. 

They  are  cut  on  a  little  square  mem¬ 
ber,  properly  called  Denticulus ;  and 
the  notches,  or  ornaments  themselves, 
dentes,  from  resembling  a  row  of  teeth. 

DENTICULES,  Fr.  See  Denti¬ 
cles. 

To  DEPRECTATE,  (dSprecier,  Fr.) 
to  undervalue;  to  lowrer;  to  sink  in 
the  estimation  of  others ;  to  hold  cheap. 
In  a  military  sense,  to  arrogate  supe¬ 
rior  consequence,  or  value,  from  ad¬ 
ventitious  rank,  or  circumstances,  to 
the  disparagement  of  others.  Short 
sighted  individuals  are  very  apt  to  fall 
into  this  mischievous,  unofficerlike  and 
unwise  habit.  Thus  some  men,  merely 
because  they  themselves  have  been  in 
action,  will  hold  those  cheap  whose 
situation  has  precluded  them  from  the 
activity  of  their  profession;  and  will 
even  despise  whole  bodies  of  associ¬ 
ated  fellow  subjects,  (see  the  articles 
Militia  and  Volunteer)  without  once 
reflecting,  that  the  very  men  who  have 
been  their  companions  in  arms,  and 
have  contributed  to  every  victory  they 
may  -have  gained,  came  originally 
from  those  nurseries  of  manly  valour, 
which  they  endeavour  collectively  to 
depreciate.  If  every  wrheel,  however 
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minute,  has  not  its  just  weight  and 
consequence,  unity  of  action  must  be 
destroyed,  and  the  best  digested  plans 
be  rendered  abortive. 

DERIVE,  Fr.  a  marine  term,  sig¬ 
nifying  the  driving  of  a  ship  ;  the  an¬ 
gle  of  lee-way,  or  drift;  also  the  stray 
line,  or  allowance  made  for  stray  line  ; 
likewise  lee-board. 

Belle  Derive,  Fr.  a  good  offing. 

DERIVER un  clou,  Fr.  to  unclench, 
or  unrivet  a  nail  or  spike. 

DESACOT’ER,  Fr.  to  take  down 
the  props,  or  stays  by  which  any  thing 
has  been  supported. 

DESAFFLEURER,  Fr.  See  Af- 

FLEUEER. 

DESARROI,  Fr.  disorder;  confu¬ 
sion. 

DESCRIBENT,  in  geometry,  a 
term  expressing  some  line,  or  surface, 
which  by  its  motion  produces  a  plane 
figure,  or  a  solid. 

DESEN  BRA YER,  Fr.  to  unskid 
a  wheel. 

DESENCLOUYER  un  canon ,  Fr. 
to  unspike  a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  to 
take  the  nail  out  which  has  been  driven 
into  the  touch-hole. 

Desenclouyer  un  cheval,  Fr.  to 
take  out  the  nail  that  pricks  a  horse. 

DESENRAYER,  Fr.  to  unskid  a 
wheel;  to  takeoff  the  chain,  or  cord, 
by  which  it  is  kept  fast. 

DESENROLEll,  Fr.  to  give  a  sol¬ 
dier  his  discharge;  to  strike  his  name 
out  of  the  muster-roll. 

DESIGN,  in  architecture,  is  the 
draught,  or  the  thought,  plan,  geome¬ 
trical  representation,  distribution,  and 
construction  of  a  building,  &c. 

DESS1NATEUR,  Fr.  in  fortifica¬ 
tion,  draftsman ;  or  the  person  who 
sketches  out  and  finishes  the  plans, 
profiles  and  elevations  of  works  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  made  by  direction  of  a  chief 
engineer. 

DETAIL,  Fr.  in  fortification,  the 
precise  estimate  and  quantity  of  the 
various  materials  that  are  used  in  works, 
together  with  their  several  fashions,  or 

kinds. 

DETREMPE,  Fr.  water  colours. 

Pcindre  en  Detrempe,  Fr.  to  paint 
in  water  colours. 

DETREMPER  la  chaux,  Fr.  to  di¬ 
lute  and  beat  lime  together  in  a  bason 
or  hollow  place,  whence  it  flows  into  a 
ditch  dug  for  the  purpose,  to  be  pre¬ 
served  with  sand  that  is  thrown  over  it. 
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DETR1ER,  Fr.  a  led  horse. 

DETRONER,  Fr.  to  dethrone. 

DETTE,  Fr.  a  debt.  In  a  pecu¬ 
niary  sense,  the  French  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  distinction:  viz. — 

Dette  active,  Fr.  a  debt  due  to 
ourselves. 

Dette  passive,  Fr.  a  debt  due  to 
others.  t 

DEVANTUR  E,  Fr.  a  fore  work. 

DEVELOP PEE,  Fr.  a  curve  form¬ 
ed  by  the  opening,  or  unfolding  of  ano¬ 
ther  curve. 

DEVELOPPEMENTde  dessein,  Fr. 
the  representation  of  all  the  plans, 
faces  and  profiles  of  works  constructed 
or  projected. 

DEVIS,  Fr.  estimate  of  a  building; 
also  a  list  of  every  article,  including 
quality,  quantity  and  fashion,  that  has 
been  made  for  work  in  a  fortification, 
either  by  the  piece,  or  in  lump. 

DEVOYER,  Fr.  to  turn  the  funnel 
of  a  chimney,  or  of  any  downward 
cavity,  out  of  its  perpendicular  direc¬ 
tion  ;  also  to  make  a  line,  &c.  deviate 
from  the  square  of  its  original  plan  : 
figuratively,  to  mislead. 

DlASTYLE,  ( diaslyle ,  Fr.)  in  an- 
tient  architecture,  an  edifice  where  the 
columns  stand  at  such  a  distance,  one 
from  another,  that  eight  modules,  or 
four  diameters  are  allowed  for  the  co- 
lumniation. 

DIE,  in  architecture,  a  term  applied 
to  any  square  body,  as  the  trunk,  or 
naked  of  a  pedestal,  which  is  that 
part  included  between  its  -base  and 
cornice.  It  also  signifies  small  cubes 
or  parailelopipeds  in  masonry. 

D1FFERENTIEL,  Fr.  an  epithet 
given  in  geometry,  to  that  species  of 
calculation,  whose  object  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  quantities  infinitely  small,  and  their 
reciprocal  differences.  See  Inte¬ 
gral. 

DIMENSION,  ( dimension ,  Fr.)  is 
the  extension  of  a  body  considered  as 
capable  of  being  measured. 

Trine  Dimension,  that  which  con¬ 
tains  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
The  first  is  called  a  line,  the  second  a 
surface,  and  the  third  a  solid. 

DIMINUTION,  ( diminution  oit 
contracture,  Fr.)  in  architecture,  is  the 
contraction  of  the  upper  part  of  a  co¬ 
lumn,  whereby  its  diameter  is  made 
less  than  that  of  the  lower  part. 

DiPl’ERE,  )  in  ancient  archi- 

DlPTEllON,  )  lecture,  signifies 
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a  temple  surrounded  with  two  rows  of 
column1:,  which  form  a  sort  of  porticos, 
called  wines  or  aisles. 

DIRECTLY,  in  geometry,  a  term 
used  of  two  lines  which  are  sairl  to  be 
directly  against  each  other,  when  they 
they  are  parts  of  the  same  right  line. 

In  mechanics,  a  body  L  said  to 
strike  directly  against  another,  if  it 
strike  in  a  right  fine  perpendicular  to 
the  point  of  contact. 

A  sphere  is  said  to  strike  directly 
against  another,  when  the  line  of  di¬ 
rection  passes  through  both  their  cen¬ 
ters. 

DISAFFECTED,  riot  liking,  hav¬ 
ing  no  respect  for;  as  disaffected  to 
government.  Men  may  grow  disaf¬ 
fected  to  a  government  from  various 
causes.  From  the  pressure  of  taxation, 
from  the  misapplication  of  the  ways 
and  means,  from  ill-judged  enterprizes 
abroad,  and  party  intrigues  at  home, 
&c.  But  above  all,  from  the  en¬ 
croachments  which  time,  and  the  frailty 
of  human  nature  will  make  upon  the 
best  imagined  constitution,  and  the 
aversion  of  all  men  in  power  to  correct 
the  abuses  of  their  nwn  several  de¬ 
partments.  Thus  the  acknowledged 
necessity  for  reform,  instead  of  being 
openly  attended  to  by  those  who  have 
the  most  to  lose,  through  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  corruption,  is  left  to  goad  and 
fret  the  honest  but  ungovernable  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people  at  large,  and  to 
make  millions  disaffected,  that  would 
otherwise  be  peaceubie  and  contented. 

The  Di  affected,  persons  not  well 
affected  towards  government. 

DISARM.  To  disarm  the  lips  of  a 
horse,  is  to  keep  them  subject,  and 
out  above  the  bars,  when  they  are  so 
large  as  to  cover  the  bars,  and  prevent 
the  true  pressure,  or  appui  of  the 
mouth,  by  bearing  up  the  bitt,  and  so 
hindring  the  hor^e  from  feeling  the 
effects  of  it  upon  the  bars. 

Give  your  horse  a  bitt,  with  a  can¬ 
non  croupe,  or  cut,  whicli  will  disarm 
his  lips;  or  else  put  the  olives  upon 
him,  which  will  have  the  same  effect. 

To  DI.'GORGE,  to  disperse,  or  dis¬ 
cuss  a  swelling,  or  inflammation;  as, 
to  disgorge  the  swoln  legs  of  a  horse 
by  exercise. 

DISTANCE,  ( distance ,  Fr.)  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  shortest  line  between  two 
points. 
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Line  of  Distance,  in  per-pective, 
is  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to 
the  principal  point. 

Point  of  Distance,  in  perspective, 
is  a  point  in  the  horizontal  line,  at 
such  distance  from  the  principal  point, 
as  is  that  of  the  eye  from  the  same. 

DISTEMPER,  in  painting,  is  the 
working  up  of  colours  with  something 
else  besides  bare  water,  or  oil  ;  as  if 
the  colours  are  mixed  with  size,  whites 
of  eggs,  or  any  such  proper  glutinous, 
unctuous  substance,  and  not  with  oil, 
then  the  painting  is  said  to  be  done  in 
distemper,  as  the  cartoons  at  Hampton 
Court  are. 

To  DISTINGUISH  one's  self,  ( se 
dislingucr,  Fr.)  to  do  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  feat  of  valour  in  the  field,  or  to 
discover  great  talents  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  execution  of  an  office,  &c. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  officer,  (off- 
cier  distingue,  Fr.)  a  person  who,  in 
his  military  capacity,  has  given  proofs 
of  extraordinary  skill  and  valour. 

DIdTRIBUI  ION  of  ornaments  is 
an  equal  orderly  placing  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  in  any  member  of  architecture. 

Distribution  d'eau,  Fr.  the  divi¬ 
sion,  or  distribution  of  water,  out  of  a 
reservoir  through  one  or  more  suckers, 
or  vents,  in  order  to  send  it  into  diffe¬ 
rent  fountains. 

Distribution  de  plan,  Fr.  the 
distribution,  or  division  of  the  several 
pieces  which  compose  the  plan  of  a 
building,  and  which  are  placed  and 
proportioned  according  to  their  diffe¬ 
rent  uses. 

DISUNITE,  a  horse  is  said  to  dis¬ 
unite,  that  drags  his  haunches,  that 
gallops  false,  or  upon  an  ill  foot. 

To  be  DISUNITED,  in  horseman¬ 
ship.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  disunited,  if 
he  leads  with  the  opposite  leg  behind 
to  what  he  leads  with  before. 

D1TRYGLYPH,  in  architecture, 
the  space  between  two  triglyphs. 

DIVERGENT.  )  in  geometry, 

DIVERGING  finer,  £  aresuchlir.es 
whose  distance  is  continually  increas¬ 
ing.  Lines  which  converge  one  way, 
and  diverge  tr.e  opposite  way. 

DIVIDEND,  (diviaende,  Fr.)  is  the 
number  divided  into  equal  parts  by 
another  number.  In  a  fraction  the 
dividend  is  called  the  jiumerator. 

DIVISIBILITY  is  that  disposition 
of  a  body  whereby  it  is  conceived  to 
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Eave  parts,  into  which  it  may  actually, 
or  in  imagination,  be  divided  ;  or  it  is 
defined  a  passive  power,  or  property 
in  quantity,  whereby  it  becomes  sepa¬ 
rable  into  parts,  either  actually  or 
mentally. 

DIVISION,  {division,  Fr.)  is  one 
of  the  four  great  rules  of  arithmetic, 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  find  how 
often  a  less  quantity  is  contained  in  a 
greater,  and  by  which  the  overplus  is 
ascertained. 

DIVISOR,  ( diviseur ,  Fr.)  is  the 
dividing  number,  or  that  which  shews 
how  many  parts  the  dividend  is  to  be 
divided  into. 

DOCK.  SeeTROUssEQUEUE,  Fr. 

Dock  piece  of  a  horse  should  be 
large  and  full,  rather  than  too  small: 
if  a  horse  gall  beneath  the  dock,  grease 
the  part  every  day,  and  wash  it  with 
salt  and  water,  or  good  brandy  ;  but 
the  latter  is  the  most  effectual  remedy, 
if  the  horse  will  endure  it. 

DOME,  {dome,  Fr.)  in  architecture, 
a  spherical  roof,  or  a  roof  of  a  sphe¬ 
rical  form,  raised  over  the  middle  of  a 
building,  as  a  church,  hall,  pavilion, 
vestible,  staircase,  &c.  by  way  of 
crowning. 

Domes  are  wha4  the  Italians  call 
coupolas,  and  we  cupola's ;  Vitruvius 
calls  them  tholi. 

DONJON,  Fr.  in  fortification,  a 
secure  spot,  generally  bomb-proof, 
in  a  place  of  arms,  or  in  a  citadel,  to 
which  the  garrison  sometimes  retires, 
in  order  to  offer  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion. 

Donjon,  Fr.  in  architecture,  a  small 
wooden  pavilion,  which  is  raised  above 
the  roof  of  a  house,  in  order  to  take 
the  air,  or  to  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the 
country,  or  adjacent  parts. 

DONNEE,  Fr.  given ;  a  term  ge¬ 
nerally  used  in  mathematics,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  thing  which  we  suppose 
to  be  known. 

DOORS,  apertures  in  buildings,  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  It 
is  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  doors 
of  a  house  be  as  few  in  number,  and 
as  moderate  in  dimensions  as  possible: 
for  all  openings  tend  to  weaken  a  build¬ 
ing. 

Se  DORLOTER,  Fr.  to  make  much 
of  one’s  self;  to  be  over  careful  of  one’s 
person. 

DORMANT,  Fr.  a  sleeper,  or  piece 
of  timber  laid  horizontally  in  wooden 
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quays  and  dikes,  in  order  to  keep  fast 
the  extremities  of  the  keys  which  form 
the  assemblage. 

Dorm  ant,  Fr.  also  a  frieze,  or  frame 
at  the  top  of  a  square,  or  arched  door. 

Dormant  de  croisee,  Fr.  that  part 
of  a  frame  which  is  in  the  groove  of 
the  opening,  and  supports  the  sash 
and  shutters  of  a  casement. 

Chassis  Dormant,  Fr.  a  sash  that 
never  opens. 

Dormant  defer,  Fr.  an  aperture 
made  of  iron  bars,  over  a  wooden  or 
iron  door,  to  give  light. 

DOS  d’ane,  Fr.  any  thing  that  shelves 
on  both  sides. 

DOSSE  fiache,  Fr.  the  first  plank, 
or  board  which  is  taken  from  the  trunk 
of  a  tree;  one  side  of  which  retains 
the  bark. 

DOSSES,  Fr.  planks,  flitches  of 
wood.  The  same  as  madriers,,  which 
are  thick  beams  laid  to  secure  a  foun¬ 
dation. 

DOSSERET,  Fr.  a  little  pilaster 
jutting  out. 

Dosseret  signifies  also,  like  dossier 
de  cheminee,  a  small  elevation,  or  rai¬ 
sed  gable-end,  to  support  a  stack  of 
chimnies;  likewise  the  back  of  a  seat, 
or  head  board  of  a  bed. 

DOUBLE,  to  double  the  reins’,  a 
horse  doubles  his  reins  when  he  leaps 
several  times  together  to  throw  his 
rider. 

DOUBLEAUX,  Fr.  chief  arches; 
principal  joists. 

DOUBLES,  Fr.  This  term,  which  is 
much  used  in  geometry,  is  always  con¬ 
nected  with  raison,  ratio.  Thus  raison 
doublee,  doubleratio,  signifies  one  ratio 
composed  of  the  two  ratios. 

DOUCINE,  Fr.  cymatium,  gula, 
ogee,  throat,  wave.  A  moulding 
which  is  concave  at  top,  and  convex 
at  bottom. 

DOVE -tailing,  in  carpentry,  is  a 
manner  of  fastening  boards  or  any 
other  timber  together,  by  letting  one 
piece  into  another,  in  the  form  of  the 
tail  of  a  dove.  It  is  the  strongest  of 
the  kinds  of  jointings,  or  assemblages, 
wherein  the  tenon,  or  piece  of  wood, 
which  is  put  into  the  other,  goes  wide¬ 
ning  to  the  extreme;  so  that  it  cannot 
be  drawn  out  again,  because  the  end 
or  tip,  is  bigger  than  the  hole.  It  is 
called  by  the  French,  queue  d'aronde, 
swallow  tail ;  which  term  we  use  in 
fortification. 

;  7Y  ? 
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DOUELLE,  ou  doele,  Fr.  the  inside 
facing  of  a  vault,  and  the  curved  part 
of  the  inside  of  its  bending.  It  is  also 
called  extrados. 

DOUV'AIN,  Fr.  wood  fit  to  make 

staves  for  casks. 

DRAG,  a  door  is  said  to  drag,  when 
in  opening  or  shutting,  it  hangs  or 
grates  upon  the  floor,  or  ceil. 

DRAGON-Aeawr,  two  strong  braces 
or  struts  which  stand  under  a  bresi- 
summer,  meeting  in  an  angle  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  kingpiece. 

DRAGUE,  Fr.  a  machine  which 
serves  to  bring  up  the  sand  and  mud 
from  the  bottom  of  a  river,  &c. 

DRAGUER,  Fr.  to  cleanse  out  the 
sand  or  mud,  which  lias  collected  in 
the  mouth  of  a  harbour,  &c. 

DRAPER  V,  insculpture  and  paint¬ 
ing,  the  representation  of  the  garments 
or  clothing  of  human  figures.  It  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  garments,  but  tapestry, 
hangings,  curtains,  &c. 

L)RAUGHT,  |  in  architecture,  is 

DRAFT.  )  the  figure  of  an  in¬ 
tended  building  described  on  paper; 
in  which  are  laid  down,  bv  scale  and 
compasses,  the  several  divisions  and 
partitions  of  the  apartments,  rooms, 
doors,  passages,  conveniencies,  &c.  in 
their  due  proportion  to  the  whole 
building. 

Draught  or  draft  compasses  are 
compasses  with  several  moveable 
points,  to  draw  draughts  in  architec¬ 
ture. 

Draught -horse,  a  horse  destined 
to  draw  any  thing. 

DRENCH,  a  sort  of  decoction  pre¬ 
pared  tor  a  sick  horse,  and  composed 
of  several  drugs,  which  are  specified 
in  M.  Solleysei’s  complete  horseman. 
T  he  drench  is  put  upon  the  end  of  a 
bull’s  pizzle,  and  thrust  down  the 
horse’s  throat. 

DRESSER,  Fr.  to  dress ;  to  set  any 
thing  upright. 

Dresser  d’alignement,  Fr.  to  raise 
or  build  a  wall  by  the  line  and  plum¬ 
met. 

Dresser  de  niveau,  Fr.  to  make 
the  ground  level. 

Dr  esser  une  pierre,  Fr.  to  make 
a  stone  even. 

Dresser,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  to  mea¬ 
sure  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  line,  in 
order  to  make  it  square;  and  in  join¬ 
ery,  to  rough  hew  and  plane  a  piece 
cl  timber. 
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DRINKING  of  horses,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  hard  riding  or  driving,  is 
extremely  dangerous;  and  therefore 
they  should  not  be  suffered  to  drink, 
until  they  he  thoroughly  cooled,  and 
have  ate.  some  oats. 

A  horse  after  violent  labour,  will 
not  suffer  by  being  kept  half  a  day 
from  water;  but  may  die  by  drinking 
an  hour  too  soon. 

DRIP,  in  architecture.  See  Lar¬ 
mier. 

DRIPS  are  also  used  in  buildings 
for  a  certain  kind  of  steps,  made  on 
flat  roofs  to  walk  upon. 

DROPS,  in  architecture,  an  orna¬ 
ment  in  the  Doric  entablature,  repre¬ 
senting  drops  or  little  bells  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  triglyphs. 

DRY,  to  put  a  horse  to  dry  meat  is 
to  feed  him  with  corn  and  hay.  after 
he  has  been  taken  from  grass,  or  been 
hou-ed. 

DULL,  the  marks  of  a  dull,  stupid 
horse,  are  white  spots  round  the  eye 
and  on  the  tip  of  the  nose  upon  any 
general  colour  whatsoever;  these 
marks  are  hard  to  be  distinguished  in 
a  white  horse.  Though  the  vulgar 
take  the  spots  for  signs  of  stupidity,  it 
is  certain  they  are  great  signs  of  the 
goodness  of  a  horse,  and  the  horses 
that  have  them  are  very  sensible  and 
quick  upon  the  spur. 

DUNES,  Fr.  the  sand-hills  in  Flan¬ 
ders  are  so  called,  and  signify  the  same 
as  downs  with  us. 

DUNG  .y  a  horse  should  be  obser¬ 
ved  upon  a  journey  and  a  march;  if  it 
be  too  thin,  it  is  a  sign  that  either  thh 
water  was  too  cold  and  piercing  or 
that  he  drank  too  greedily  of  it;  if 
their  be  among  his  ordure  whole  grains 
of  oats  either  he  has  not  chewed  them 
well,  or  his  stomach  is  weak;  and  if 
his  dung  be  black,  dry,  or  come  away 
in  very  small  and  hard  pieces,  it  is  a 
sign  that  he  is  overheated  in  his  bodv. 

DUPLE,  dupla  ratio,  that  is,  double 
ratio,  in  architecture,  is  where  the  an¬ 
tecedent  term  is  doable  the  consequent; 
or  where  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  is 
2 ;  thus  6  :  3  is  in  a  double  ratio. 

AV.-A-Dufle,  or  double  sub-duple  ra¬ 
tio,  is  where  the  consequent  term  is 
double  the  antecedent,  or  the  exponent 
of  the  ratio  is  i ;  thus  3:6  is  a  sub- 
duple  ratio. 

DUPLICATION  ( duplication ,  Fr.) 
the  art  of  doubling  any  thing  or  quail- 


tUy.  This  term  is  seldom  used  except  i 
in  the  duplication  of  the  cube. 

Duplication  0/  the  cube,  ( dupli¬ 
cation  de  cube,  Fr.)  a  famous  proposi¬ 
tion  which  has  puzzled  the  geometri¬ 
cians  for  many  years.  This  problem 
is  also  called  the  De/iac  problem,  and 
is  when  t lie  side  of  a  cube  is  found, 
which  shall  be  the  double  of  the  cube 
given. 

DUST  and  sand  will  sometimes  so 
dry  the  tongues  and  mouths  of  horses, 
that  they  lose  their  appetite. 

In  these  cases  give  them  bran,  well 
moistened  with  water,  to  cool  and  re¬ 
fresh  their  mouths  and  tongues,  or 
moisten  their  mouths  with  a  wet  sponge 
to  oblige  them  to  eat. 

DYNAMICS,  (dinamique,  Fr.)  the 
science  of  moving  forces,  or  of  move- 
able  causes. 

DYE.  See  Die. 

DYPTERE, )  in  ancient  architec- 

DIPTEKE,  \  ture,  a  kind  of  tem¬ 
ple  encompassed  with  a  double  row 
of  columns. 

Pseudo- D yptere  or  false  dyptere, 
a  kind  of  temple  encompassed  with  a 
single  row  of  columns,  instead  of  a 
double  row. 
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EARS  of  a  horse  should  be  small, 
narrow,  strait,  and  the  whole  substance 
of  them  thin  and  delicate;  they  ought 
to  be  placed  on  the  very  top  of  the 
head,  and  their  points  when  styled,  or 
pricked  up,  should  be  nearer  than 
their  roots. 

When  a  horse  carries  his  ears  pointed 
forwards,  he  is  said  tf>  have  a  bold, 
hardy,  or  brisk  ear;  also  when  a  horse 
is  travelling  he  should  keep  them  firm, 
and  not  (like  a  hog)  mark  every  step 
by  the  flapoing  of  his  ear. 

EBOUZIN  ER,  Fr.  to  take  off  the 
shards,  or  rough  particles,  of  a  stone 
or  pebble,  and  to  point  it  to  the  quick 
with  a  hammer. 

EBR1 LL A  DE,  a  check  of  the  bridle 
which  the  horseman  gives  to  the  horse, 
by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  when  he  refuses 
to  turn. 

An  ebrillade  differs  from  a  saccade 
in  this,  that  a  saccade  is  a  jerk  made 
with  both  reins  at  once. 

EGA VESbADE,  a  jerk  of  the  ca¬ 
l' esson. 


ftCHAFAUD,  Fr  the  scaffolding 
which  is  put  up  in  front  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  making  re¬ 
pairs,  or  of  doing  any  other  work  in 
safety. 

Echafaud  volant,  Fr.  small  scaf¬ 
folding  kept  together,  and  suspended 
by  ropes. 

ECHAFAUDER,  Fr.  to  scaffold. 
ECHALIER,  Fr.  a  fence. 
ECHAPPEE,  Fr.  any  space  which 
is  sufficient  for  a  carriage  to  turn  in. 
ft  also  signifies  a  height  which  admits 
of  a  person  going  under  a  flight  of  steps 
into  a  cellar. 

ECH ASSES  d'echafauds,  Fr.  long 
poles  which  are  set  upright,  and,  being 
tied  and  interlaced,  serve  to  make  up 
a  scaffolding  for  the  purpose  of  erect¬ 
ing  walls,  or  building  one  story  over 
another. 

ECHELIER,  ou  rancher,  Fr.  along 
piece  of  timber  which  is  crossed  by  a 
number  of  steps,  and  which  is  placed 
perpendicularly  for  the  purpose  ot 
going  down  into  quarries,  &c. 

ECHIFFRE  on  parpain  d'echijfre, 
Fr.  a  wall  that  winds  at  top,  bears  the 
steps  of  a  staircase,  and  upon  which 
a  stone,  vvooden,  or  iron  balustrade  is 
placed.  It  is  so  called,  because  in 
placing  the  steps  they  are  marked  or 
numbered  on  the  wall. 

ECHINUS,  ( echine ,  Fr.)  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  a  member  or  ornament  near 
the  bottom  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
and  Composite  capitals,  which  the 
French  call  quart  derond,  from  its  cir¬ 
cular  form  or  contour;  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  quarter  round,  or  boultin  ;  the 
Italians  call  it  ovolo,  from  ovum,  and 
the  French  ceuf  from  the  Latin  ovum, 
an  egg;  and  thence  the  English  call  it 
eggs  and  anchors'. 

The  Greeks  call  it  e.xinos,  a  chesnut, 
from  the  egg  being  encompassed  with 
a  cover  something  resembling  a  ches¬ 
nut  cut  open. 

ECUIQUIER.  Fr.  the  exchequer ; 
also  a  chess-board. 

Pierre  en  Echkiuier,  Fr.  when 
that  part  of  a  stone  which  goes  into  a 
wail  is  smaller  than  what  appears  out¬ 
side,  it  is  said  to  be  chequer-wise,  or  en 
echiquier. 

ECLUSE  quarree,  Fr.  a  dam  or 
sluice  which  has  one  flood-gate,  whose 
doors  shut  squarewise. 

ECHO,  {echo,  Fr.)  in  architecture, 
a  term  applied  to  certain  kinds  ot 
'vaults  and  arches,  most  commonly  of 
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elliptical  and  parabolical  figures,  used 
to  redouble  sounds,  and  produce  ar¬ 
tificial  echoes. 

The  Jesuit,  Father  Le  Blanc,  in  his 
echometrv,  at  the  end  of  his  first  book 
of  the  sphere,  teaches  the  method  of 
making  an  artificial  echo. 

Echo,  in  a  general  seme,  is  a  sound 
reflected,  or  reverberated  from  a  solid 
concave  body,  and  so  repeated  to  the 
ear. 

Vitruvius  has  also  written  upon  this 
subject. 

ECHOMETRY,  ( echometrie ,  Fr.) 
a  scale  or  rule  which  serves  to  measure 
the  duration  or  length  of  sounds,  and 
to  find  their  intervals  and  ratios. 

ECOFRAI,  Fr.  a  cutting  board. 

EC01NC(1N,  Fr.  the  corner  stone 
in  the  casement  or  frame  of  a  door,  or 
window. 

EC O  R  P E R C H  E ou  E scorperche,  Fr 
a  large  piece  of  timber  which  is  added 
to  a  crane,  and  enables  it  thereby  to 
raise  a  larger  load.  It  al-o  signifies  a 
massy  pole. 

ECOUTE,  Fr.  with  horsemen,  lis¬ 
tening,  a  pace,  or  motion.  A  horse  is 
said  to  be  ecoute,  when  he  rides  well 
upon  the  hand  and  heels,  compactly 
put  upon  his  haunches,  and  hears  and 
listens  to  the  heels  or  spurs,  and  con¬ 
tinues  duly  balanced  between  the  heels 
without  throwing  to  either  side. 

ECPHORA,  with  architects,  the 
line  or  distance  between  the  extremity 
of  a  member  or  moulding,  and  the 
naked  of  a  column,  or  other  part, 
from  which  it  projects. 

ECPHYSESIS,  with  surgeons,  any 
process  or  knob  that  is  joined  with,  or 
adheres  to,  a  bone. 

EFFRONDRE,  Fr.  burst  open; 
thrust  through,  &c. 

Chemiu  EffrondrI:,  Fr.  a  way 
full  of  holes,  or  miry  sloughs,  &c. 

EFFRONDRER  un  cheval,  Fr.  to 
strike,  or  thrust,  a  horse  through  the 
belly. 

Effrondrer  une  porle,  Fr.  to 
burst  open  a  door. 

EGRILLOIR,  Fr.  a  grateinapond. 

ELaGUER,  Fr.  to  lop  olf  the 
superfluous  branches  of  a  tree,  in  order 
to  give  it  more  grace,  or  to  preserve  it. 

ELEVATION,  Fr.  the  representa¬ 
tion  or  outward  appearance  of  the 
front  of  a  building.  When  it  is  on 
geometrical  principles,  it  is  called  or¬ 
thography  ;  that  is  when  every  com¬ 
ponent  part  has  its  due  proportions. 
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Elevation  perspective,  Fr.  the 
sketch  or  drawing  of  a  building  whose 
remote  parts  appear  diminished. 

ELEVEK,  Fr.  in  architecture,  to 
erect ;  to  build ;  also  to  represent  a 
building  upon  paper  bv  means  of  per¬ 
pendicular  lines  drawn  upon  a  plan. 

ELM.  We  have  already  observed 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  work,  that 
elm  is  of  peculiar  use.  It  is  so  in  w’ater 
works,  mills,  ladles,  and  soles  of  wheel 
pipes,  aqueducts,  pales,  and  ship  planks 
beneath  the  water-line.  Some  of  this 
wood,  which  has  been  found  in  bogs, 
has  turned  like  the  most  polished”  and 
the  hardest  ebony. 

Elm  is  of  great  use  to  wheel-wrights. 
It  serves  to  make  handles  for  single 
saws ;  the  knotty  parts  for  naves  and 
nubbs ;  the  straight  and  smooth  for 
axle-trees  ;  and  the  very  roots  for  cu¬ 
riously  dappled  works,  kerbs  of  cop¬ 
pers,  featheredge,  and  weather-boards, 
trunks,  coffins,  and  shovel  board  ta¬ 
bles.  The  tenor  of  the  grain  makes  it 
also  fit  for  all  kinds  of  carved  work, 
and  for  most  ornaments  belonging  to 
architecture. 

Vitruvius  particularly  recommends 
it  for  tenons  and  mortoises. 

EM  AN  C I PATION,  ( emancipation, 
Fr.)  the  act  of  setting  free ;  the  grant¬ 
ing  free  toleratiou  of  opinion  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters,  allowing  every  man, 
civil  or  military,  to  enjoy  his  private 
belief,  without  shackles  or  restraint; 
and  to  be  of  use  to  the  country  wdiere 
he  was  born,  and  lives.  Of  this  de¬ 
scription  is  the  proposed  emancipation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland.  See  Necessity  for 
Universal  Toleration,  published  by  J. 
Booker,  Bond  Street,  London. 

A'EMANC'IPER,  Fr.  to  emanci¬ 
pate  one’s  self;  figuratively,  to  take 
too  much  liberty. 

EMBARRAS,  Fr.  embarrassment; 
trouble;  perplexity. 

Embarras  d.' esprit,  Fr.  perplexity 
of  mind. 

Embarras  de  richesses,  Fr.  per¬ 
plexity  of  wealth;  with  which  military 
men  are  seldom  troubled. 

EMBARRER,  Fr.  to  rail  or  set  bars 
on. 

Embarrer  son  epee  dans  un  arbre, 
Fr.  to  fasten  one’s  sword  in  a  tree. 

Vent  of' E. VI BAS,  Fr.  the  western 
wind. 

EMBASEMENT,  Fr.  a  continued 
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basis  or  bottom  laid  at  the  foot  of  a 
building. 

EMBASER,  Fr.  to  give  a  basis,  or 
bottom  to  any  thing. 

EMBATER,  Fr.  to  put  on  a  pack 
saddle. 

EMBATONNE,  Fr.  armed  with 
cudgels,  as  mobs  generally  are. 

EM BATTAGE,  Fr.  the  covering 
the  streaks  or  fellies  of  a  wheel. 

EMBATT1S,  Fr.  the  easterly  winds, 
which  generally  prevail  about  the  dog 
days. 

EMBATTRE,  Fr.  to  cover  the  fel¬ 
lies  of  a  wheel  with  bars  of  iron. 

Em battre  les  bandages  des  roues, 
Fr.  to  nail  or  fasten  the  streaks  unto 
wheels. 

EMBOITER,  Fr.  to  joint ;  let  in. 

EMBOITURE,  Fr.  a  joint. 

EMBOUCEIER,  Fr.  to  bit  a  horse. 

*S”Emboucher,  Fr.  to  discharge, 
as  a  river  does. 

E.MBOUCtlOIR,  Fr.  a  boot  tree; 
boot  last. 

EMBOUCHURE,  Fr.  the  mouth 
of  a  river ;  a  horse’s  bit ;  mouth  piece ; 
socket. 

Embouchure,  Fr.  According  to 
Belidor  this  word  is  improperly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  It 
should  be  bouche  du  canon. 

EMBRANCHEMENS,  Fr.  pieces 
of  timber  belonging  to  the  roof  of  a 
house. 

EMBRASER,  or  rather  ebraser,  Fr. 
to  widen  the  inside  of  the  opening  of  a 
door  or  casement,  from  the  groove,  to 
the  front  of  the  wall,  so  that  the  inner 
angles  become  obtuse,  by  the  embra¬ 
sure  coming  sloping  inwards. 

EMBRASURE,  in  architecture,  the 
enlargement  made  of  a  gap  or  aper¬ 
ture  of  a  door  or  window  on  the  inside 
of  a  wall.  Its  use  is  to  give  the  greater 
play  for  the  opening  of  the  door,  wick¬ 
et,  casement,  &c.  or  to  take  in  more 
light.  When  the  wall  is  very  thick, 
the  embrasures  are  sometimes  made  on 
the  outside. 

EMBREVEMENT,  Fr.  See  As- 
SEMBLAGE  par  embrhvement. 

EMILEE5,  Fr.  stones  and  shards 
rough  hewn  and  .squared  only,  to  fill 
up  the  massy  parts  of  a  wall. 

EMMOR TAISER,  Fr.  to  mortoise. 

EMPANONS,  Fr.  See  Chev¬ 
rons  de  croupe. 

EM  MARIN £,  Fr.  hardened  in  sea- 
service. 
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To  EMPALE,  ( empaler ,  Fr)  to 
fence  with  a  pale  ;  also  to  fortify.  ' 

To  Empale,  {empaler,  Fr  )  t.o  put 
to  death  by  spitting  on  a  slake  fixed 
upright. 

EM  PASTING,  in  painting,  the  act 
of  laying  on  colours  thick  and  bold; 
or  of  applying  several  lays  of  colours, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  appear  thick, 

EMPATEMENT,  Fr.  the  foot, 
base,  found  ition  of  a  wall. 

EMPATURE,  Fr.  joining  together. 

EMPE1GNE,  Fr.  the  upper  leather 
of  a  shoe  ;  the  vamp. 

EMP1RANCE,  Fr.  deficiency  of 
coin  ;  such  as  was  felt  in  France  dur¬ 
ing  her  revolution,  and  is  now  felt  in 
England. 

EMPIRE,  ( empire ,  Fr.)  imperial 
power;  supreme  dominion  ;  sovereign 
command ;  also  command  over  any 
thing.  The  French  say  avec  empire, 
imperiously. 

/.’Empire  des  le/tres,  Fr.  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  the  learned,  or  the  eniT 
pire  which  the  only  valuable  aristocra¬ 
cy  (that  of  talents)  is  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess  over  mankind  ;  and  which  seldom 
exists,  except  in  the  posthumous  works 
of  neglected  worth  and  genius.  We 
could  extend  this  article  by  appealing 
to  the  experience  of  every  man  respect¬ 
ing  the  melancholy  condition  of  those 
unhappy  mortals,  who  spend  their 
lives,  and  sacrifice  their  health  and. 
comfort,  for  the  instruction  of  their  fel¬ 
low  creatures,  with  no  other  prospect 
before  them  than  that  of  posthumous 
reputation.  Even  iir  the  army,  that 
supposed  seat  of  honour  and  liberality, 
how  often  do  we  see  industry  and  ac¬ 
quirement  treated  with  neglect,  because 
the  owners  of  them  are  satisfied  with 
applying  their  talents  for  the  utility  of 
the  public  at  large,  without  being  bias¬ 
sed  by  the  spirit  of  party,  or  overawed 
by  the  pert  nonsense  of  a  military  cox¬ 
comb.  Yet  that  the  empire  of  letters  is 
not  an  imaginary  ascendancy,  the  con¬ 
current  testimony  of  ages  sufficiently 
proves ;  and  although  pride,  folly  and 
insignificant  grandeur  may  reign  for  a 
few  years,  real  knowledge  and  good 
sense  must  rule  as  long  as  human  na¬ 
ture  lasts. 

ENCHEV&TURE,  Fr.  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  two  strong  beams  and  a  rafter 
in  a  floor,  which  leaves  an  opening  for 
a  hearth,  or  stack  of  chimnies. 

ENCLAVE,  Fr.  This  term  is  ap- 
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plied  to  any  thing  which  juts  out,  and 
thereby  diminishes  its  superficies,  and 
takes  away  its  regularity  ;  also  wedg¬ 
ed  in. 

ENCLAVE,  Fr.  bound,  or  bound¬ 
ary;  limit. 

'EN C LAVER,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  to 
mortoise,  or  set  within  another;  as  the 
ends  of  beams  and  rafters  are  in  a 
floor. 

Enclaver,  Fr.  also  generally  to 
enclose;  to  wedge  in. 

ENCOLURE,  Fr.  the  chest  of  a 
horse. 

ENCYCLOPvEEHA,  ( encyclopedic , 
Fr.)  the  whole  circle  of  sciences;  also 
a  title  given  to  some  elaborate  works, 
such  as  the  Encyclopedic.  Mc/hodique  in 
France,  and  Encyclopaedia  in  England 
and  Scotland;  to  which  works  we  re¬ 
fer  our  readers  for  a  fuller  detail  of 
many  scientific  articles  that  are  slight¬ 
ly  touched  upon  in  this  compilation. 

ENDU1T,  Fr.  in  masonry,  plaster 
or  plastering. 

ENDUKCI,  Fr.  hardened  ;  inured. 

Endurci  on  fait  a  la  fatigue,  Fr. 
hardy  ;  inured  to  hardships. 

S’ENFERRER,  Fr.  to  run  upon  an 
adversary’s  sword. 

ENFOURCIiEMENT,  Fr.  the 
first  declivities  of  the  angles  in  Gothic 
vaults,  whose  voussoirs  are  diagonal- 
wise. 

ENFOUIR,  Fr.  to  hide,  or  bury  in 
the  ground ;  as, 

Enfouir  ses  talons,  Fr.  to  hide 
one’s  talents,  not  to  exert  them. 

ENGAGER  le  combat,  Fr.  to  bring 
to  action  ;  to  force  another  to  fight. 

Engager  un  soldut,  Fr.  to  enlist  a 
soldier. 

^’Engager,  Fr.  to  enlist  one’s  self; 
also  to  promise  to  pass  one’s  word  ; 
also  to  be  security. 

^’Engager,  Fr.  to  run  into  debt. 

A" Engager  dans  un  parti,  Fr.  to 
join  or  side  with  any  particular  party 
or  faction. 

S'EngageE,  Fr.  to  get  into  some 
troublesome  affair. 

yENGAGER,  Fr.  in  a  marine  sense, 
to  get  entangled  ;  as,  uotre  navire  s’eu- 
gagea  dans  un  lieu  plein  de  rockers, 
our  ship  ran  in,  and  got  entangled  in  a 
place  full  of  rocks. 

ENGRAlSSEYlENT,  Fr.  in  car¬ 
pentry,  the  close  junction  of  different 
pieces  of  wood  so  as  not  to  leave  the 
least  opening  in  the  mortoises,  which 
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is  effected  by  driving  the  tenons  forci¬ 
bly  in. 

ENGRENAGE,  Fr.  in  mechanics, 
the  disposition  of  several  wheels  which 
catch  one  another. 

ENG  REN  ER,  Fr.  to  catch,  as  the 
teeth  of  a  wheel  do. 

Engraver,  Fr.  to  feed  with  good 
corn. 

ENHARDIR,  Fr.  to  embolden;  to 
encourage  ;  as  enhardir  les  soldats,  to 
encourage  the  soldiers. 

A"Enhardir,  Fr.  to  grow  bold; 
to  take  courage. 

Fortune  ENNEMIE,  Fr.  cross,  or 
adverse  fortune. 

ENRAYER  une  roue,  Fr.  to  stay, 
or  hold  a  wheel  back  by  the  trigger. 

ENTA1LLE,  Fr.  a  jag  or  notch  in 
a  piece  of  wood  ;  any  opening  which 
is  made  for  the  junction  of  one  thing 
with  another. 

ENTAlLLER,  Fr.  to  jag,  or  notch. 

ENTER,  Fr.  to  join  together ;  to  en- 
graft. 

ENTREE,  Fr.  an  obstinate  man ; 
one  wedded  to  his  own  opinion. 

ENTETEMENT,  Fr.  infatuation  ; 
strong  prejudice  ;  conceited  opinion. 
Faire  ct  continuer  une  guerre  par  en~ 
telement,  to  make  war,  and  continue  to 
prosecute  it,  through  infatuation  and 
prejudice. 

ENTOISER,  Fr.  to  collect  raw  or 
coarse  materials  together,  such  as 
shards,  rubbish,  &c.  and  to  square 
them,  so  that  they  may  be  measured 
by  the  foot  and  toise. 

ENTRAIT,  Fr.  a  short  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  indented  within  another  piece, 
thereby  to  hold  it  the  faster. 

A’ENTRE-egwgTr,  Fr.  to  cut  one 
another’s  throats ;  as  is  the  case  in  riots 
and  civil  tumults. 

En t  r E-coupe  de  voute,  Fr.  the  space 
or  void  which  is  between  two  spherical 
vaults,  or  arches,  that  are  built  one 
above  the  other. 

ENTR£-deN.t,  Fr.  middle  space; 
partition  between. 

Es t Kt-modi lion,  Fr.  the  space  be¬ 
tween  two  modilions.  • 

Ent  re  -pilastres,  Fr.  the  space  con¬ 
tained  between  two  pilasters. 

Entre-/>&j,  Fr.  a  broken  amble. 

ENTREE  de  serrurc,  Fr.  the 
scutcheon  of  a  lock,  containing  the 
small  piece  of  iron  or  brass,  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  entrance,  and  leads  to  the 
key  bit. 
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ENTREFAITES,  Fr.  meanwhile. 

ENTRELAS,  Fr.  literally,  a  knot. 
In  architecture,  an  ornament  made  up 
of  i  stels  and  flowers,  &c.  cossed  and 
interwoven,  one  with  another,  and  cut 
upon  the  mouldings  and  friezes. 

Entrelas  de  serrurerie.  Fr.  ir.  ar¬ 
chitecture,  every  sort  of  ornament 
which  is  made  by  locksmiths,  for  pi¬ 
lasters,  friezes,  iron  borders,  & c. 

S ENTREQU£  R  ELLER,  Fr.  to 
quarrel  together,  or  with  one  another; 
to  disagree ;  as  members  of  a  cabinet 
sometimes  do;  and  as  is  frequently 
the  case  with  general  officers  on  an 
expedition;  when  party  spirit,  or  pri¬ 
vate  feelings  get  the  better  of  public 
duty.  On  such  occasions.  Nelson’s 
godlike  maxim  has  little  influence,  nor 
has  the  patriotic  conduct  of  Admiral 
Blake  any  preponderance. 

ENTRESOL  on  mezzanine,  Fr.  in 
architecture,  according  to  Belidor,  a 
kind  of  small  story,  which  is  sometimes 
contrived  at  the  top  of  the  first  story, 
for  the  convenience  of  a  wardrobe,  &c. 
In  the  Builder’s  Dictionary,  this  word 
is  written  entersole  or  mezanzine. 

ENTRFT1EN,  Fr.  in  fortification, 
maintenance;  keeping  in  repair. 

Fonds  pour  I’Entr  etien,  Fr.  mo¬ 
nies  issued,  or  allowances  made,  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  works. 

ENTREVOUX,  Fr.  space  between 
two  joists,  or  two  posts. 

ENTREVUE,  Fr.  interview. 

EPANCHOIR,  Fr.  a  machine  made 
of  planks  put  together,  and  enclosed 
round,  to  assist  the  draining  out  ofwa- 
ter/roin  a  foundation. 

EPAUFRUR E,  Fr.  in  masonry,  a 
shard  or  piece  of  stone  which  has  been 
awkwardly  knocked  off  with  the  ham¬ 
mer. 

Ej’auerure,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a 
splinter. 

EPAULE  de  bastion,  Fr.  that  part 
of  a  bastion  which  is  taken  at  the 
junction  of  the  face  and  flank.  It  is 
also  called  angle  de  I'epaule. 

EPAULEE,  Fr.  in  masonry.  Any 
thing  not  level  or  continued,  but  done 
with  slopes  or  intervals,  and  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  is  called  an  ipaulee. 

EPAULETTES  or  wi?/gs,  {epau¬ 
lettes,  Fr  )  In  addition  to  what  we 
have  already  said  respecting  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  we  rejoice  to  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  stating,  that  a  regulation  has  at 
last  taken  place  relative  to  these  out¬ 


ward  marks  of  distinction  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army ;  on  the  propriety  of  which 
we  have,  (during  a  succession  ot  years) 
not  hesitated  to  offer  our  humble  opi¬ 
nion,  both  in  this  work,  and  in  the 
Reg  mental  Companion.  See  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  latter  work. 

The  following  regulations  were  no¬ 
tified  to  the  army  on  the  19th  Febru¬ 
ary,  1810. 

“  The  K'ng  having  been  pleased  to 
approve,  that  the  respective  ranks  of 
the  officers  of  his  Majesty’s  regiments 
of  foot  guards,  regular  infantry  and 
militia,  shall  be  distinguished  by  the 
epaulettes  or  wings  to  be  worn  by 
each  as  hereafter  specified,- — the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  in  consequence, 
directs,  that  the  following  regulations 
be  notified  to  the  army,  and  be  ob¬ 
served  in  future,  viz. 

“  i.  All  field  officers  (those  be¬ 
longing  to  rifle  corps  excepted)  whe¬ 
ther  by  brevet  or  otherwise,  are  to 
wear  two  epaulettes. 

“  2.  The  epaulettes  of  a  colonel  to 
have  a  crown  and  a  star  on  the  strap, 
a  lieutenant-colonel’s  a  crown,  and  a 
major’s  a  star. 

“  3.  Field  officers  of  fusi'eer  and 


light  infantry  corps,  as  likewise,  the 
captains  of  flank  companies  who  have 
the  brevet  rank  of  field  officer,  are  to 
wear  wings  in  addition  to  their  epau¬ 
lettes:  the  epaulettes  of  the  grenadiers 
to  have  a  grenade  on  the  strap,  and 
those  of  the  light  infantry  a  bugle  horn, 
below  the  device  pointed  out  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  No.  2. 

“  4.  Captains  and  subaltern  officers 
are  to  wear  one  epaulette  on  the  right 
shoulder,  excepting  those  belonging  to 
flank  companies,  and  the  captains  of 
the  foot  guards. 

“  5.  Captains  and  subaltern  officers 
of  regiments  of  fusileers  and  light  in¬ 
fantry;  as  likewise,  those  of  the  flank 
companies  of  the  regular  infantry  and 
militia,  and  the  lieutenants  of  the  flank, 
companies  of  the  foot  guards,  are  to 
wear  a  wing  on  each  shoulder,  with  a 
grenade  or  bugle  horn  on  th^r  strap, 
according  as  they  belong  to  the  grena¬ 
diers,  or  light  infantry. 

“  6.  The  lieutenants  of  the  foot 
guards,  who  rank  as  captains  in  the 
army,  are  to  wear  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  of  epaulette  or  wing  as  captains  of 
the  regular  infantry;  and  the  ensigns 
of  the  foot  guards,  epaulettes  the  same 
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as  those  worn  by  the  subaltern  offi¬ 
cers. 

“  7.  The  captains  and  subaltern  of¬ 
ficers  of  Highland  corps  are  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  regulations  laid  down  for 
other  regiments  of  regular  infantry, 
and  are  to  substitute  for  the  epaulette 
on  the  left  shoulder,  (which  is  to  be 
discontinued)  a  strap,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  epaulette,  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  the  sash. 

“  8.  The  epaulettes  or  wings  worn 
bv  held  officers  and  captains,  to  be  of! 
bullion:  those  by  the  subaltern  offi¬ 
cers,  of  fringe. 

“  9.  Adjutants  and  quarter-masters 
(with  the  exception  of  the  adjutants 
of  militia  who  have  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain)  are  to  wear  epaulettes  or  wings 
of  the  same  description  as  those  of  the 
subaltern  officers.  The  adjutant  in 
addition  to  the  epaulette  on  the  right 
shoulder,  is  to  wear  on  the  left,  a  strap 
the  same  as  that  of  the  epaulette. 

“  10.  Pay-masters,  surgeons,  and 
assistant  surgeons,  who  compose  the 
civil  staff  of  regiments,  are  not  to  wear 
cither  epaulettes  or  wings.  They  are 
to  substitute  3  waist  belt,  instead  of 
the  shoulder  belt  at  present  worn,  and 
are  riot  to  wear  a  sash. 

!n  ail  cases,  exept  those  particularly 
pointed  out.  the  straps  of  the  epau¬ 
lettes  and  wings  are  to  be  without  any 
device.  When  the  epaulettes  or  wings 
are  of  gold,  the  device  on  the  strap  is 
to  be.  white;  and  when  of  silver, 
the  device  to  be  yellow. 

Fry  the  Commander  in  Chiefs  com¬ 
mand, 

BARRY  CALVERT, 
Adjutant-General  to  the  forces. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  without 
also  adverting  to  a  particular  sentence 
in  the  letter  of  transmission  from  the 
adjutant-general’s  office,  viz. 

That,  with  a  viezv/o  the  finances  of  the 
officers,  it  appears  to  the  commander  in 
chief  to  be  an  object  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  that  the  epaulettes  and  wings 
should  be  as  economical  as  possible. 
We  hope  the  same  sensible  remark 
will  lie  extended  to  the  rich  uniforms 
and  appendages  of  our  hussar  regi¬ 
ment-,  iiorse  artillery  and  corps  of  dri¬ 
vers,  &c.  We  also  humbly  submit  to 
the  c  Kisideration  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  whether  the  feather  might 
not  ue  dispensed  with,  in  regard  to 
surgeons,  assistant  surgeons,  See.  as  is 
£be  case  in  foreign  armies? 
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£PERON,  Fr.  a  spur;  buttress* 
starling.  In  hydraulic  architecture,  a 
work  erected  in  front  of  the  piles  of  a 
bridge  to  shield  them  against  any  thing 
that  might  be  brought  down  by  the 
current ;  such  as  ice,  &c. 

EfERos,  Fr.  This  word  is  also 
used  figuratively  by  the  French,  viz. 
Cet  ojjicier  n'a  ni  bonche  rii  eperon,  that 
officer  has  neither  wit  nor  courage. 

EPHIlBE,  Fr.  a  youth  just  come  to 
the  age  of  puberty  ;  an  unhedged  en¬ 
sign. 

EPI,  Fr.  a  sort  of  bandage  used  in 
su  rgery. 

Epi,  Fr.  in  architecture,  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  rafters  with  iron  bands  round 
the  top  of  a  circular  dome;  such  as 
i he  capital  or  top  of  a  wind-mill.  It 
is  abo  called  asssmblage  de  Cepi. 

EP1ER,  Fr.  to  watch  ;  to  spy. 

E  PIG  EON  N  Ell,  Fr.  in  masonry, 
to  lay  plaster  of  a  certain  consistency 
thick  on,  or  to  work  it  with  the  hand 
or  trowel  by  raising  it  gently. 

El’IS,  Fr.  jetties  made  of  fascine 
work  and  stones  along  the  banks  of  a 
river  to  prevent  the  current  from  wear¬ 
ing  them  away.  These  jetties  are  also 
thrown  out  along  the  sea-shore,  as  is 
the  case  at  Ostend.  They  are  some¬ 
times  made  of  mason-work,  as  at 
Dover  on  the  S.  E.  side. 

YEPOUFFER,  Fr.  to  steal  away; 
to  sculk. 

EPURE,  Fr.  the  large  plan  of  a 
building. 

EQUAL,  {egal,  Fr.)  is  a  term  of 
relation  between  two  or  more  things  of 
the  same  magnitude,  quantity  or  qua¬ 
lity. 

Equal  circles  are  those  whose  dia¬ 
meters  are  equal. 

Equal  angles  are  those  whose  sides 
are  inclined  alike  to  each  other,  or 
that  are  measured  by  similar  parts  ot 
their  circles. 

Equal  figures  are  those  whose 
areas  are  equal,  whether  the  figures  be 
similar  or  not. 

Equal  solids  are  such  as  compre¬ 
hend  or  contain  each  as  much  as  the 
Gther.  or  whose  solidities  and  capaci¬ 
ties  are  equal. 

Equal  geometrical  ratios  are  those 
whose  least  terms  are  similar  aliquot 
or  aliquant  par  s  of  the  greater. 

Equal  arithmetical  ratios  are  those 
wherein  the  difference  of  tne  two  less 
terms  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
two  greater. 
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EQUALITY,  {egalite,  Fr.)  emblema¬ 
tically  has  been  represented  by  a  lady 
lighting  two  torches  at  once;  and  prac¬ 
tically,  by  a  mob  seizing  both  tor¬ 
ches  and  setting  fire  to  every  species  of 
property,  under  a  wild  conception 
that  all  men  are  equal  and  have  con¬ 
sequently  a  right  to  one  another’s 
goods  and  chattels.  This  was  the  case 
in  France  at  the  commencement  of 
her  revolution ;  God  send  that  a  ra¬ 
tional  reform  of  civil  and  military 
abuses,  may  prevent  the  possibility  of 
such  a  delirium  occurring  amongst  us. 

EQUARRISSAGE,  Fr.  squareness. 
Thus  a  piece  of  timber  is  said  to  have 
six  inches  upon  eight  square,  to  signify 
its  two  shortest  dimensions,  which 
being  equal  as  of  one  foot  each,  are 
then  said  to  have  twelve  inches  degros. 

EQUARRISSEMENT,  Fr.  in  car¬ 
pentry,  the  squaring  of  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber.  Richelet  observes,  that  as  the 
French  have  changed  the  spelling  of 
Quarrer  into  Carrer,  by  analogy  they 
ought  to  write  ecarer,  ecarrissage. 

EQUERRE,  Fr.  a  crooked  iron  bar 
which  is  used  in  wooden  doors,  and 
other  cat  pentry  work. 

Equerre,  Fr.  also  signifies  a 
crooked  iron  bar  which  is  used  in 
great  gates,  &c. 

EQUICRURAL  triangle,  an  isos¬ 
celes,  or  a  triangle  having  equal  legs. 

EQUIDISTANT,  Fr.  in  geometry, 
is  a  term  of  relation  between  two 
things  which  are,  every  where,  at  one 
equal  or  the  same  distance  from  each 
other:  thus  parallellines  are  said  to  be 
equidistant,  as  they  neither  approach 
nor  recede,  and  parallel  walls  are  equi¬ 
distant  from  each  other. 

EQUILATERAL  (equilatre,  Fr.) 
in  geometry,  equally  sided,  or  whose 
sides  are  all  equal.  Thus  an  equilate¬ 
ral  triangle  is  one  whose  sides  are  all 
of  an  equal  length.  All  regular  poly¬ 
gons  and  regular  bodies  are  equilateral. 

EQUILIBRIUM,  in  mechanics,  a 
term  that  implies  an  exact  equality 
of  weight  between  two  bodies. 

EQLINOMES,  Fr.  in  geometry. 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  angles  and 
sides  of  two  figures  which  follow  each 
other  in  the  same  order. 

EQUIPAGE  de  pompe,  Fr.  Lender 
this  term  are  comprehended  all  the 
tackle  or  furniture  belonging  to  a 
pump,  such  as  the  wheel,  handle,  pis¬ 
ton,  See. 
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ESCAPEMENT,  (echapement,  Fr.) 
a  term  used  in  time-pieces,  watches 
and  chronometers,  to  signify  the  effect 
pi'odticed  by  vibrations  of  the  balance 
wheel  and  pendulum,  when  either  is 
detached,  by  means  of  the  spring,  for 
anv  given  period. 

ESCARPER,  Fr.  in  cutting  a  rock 
or  any  natural  soil,  to  give  as  little 
slope  as  possible. 

ESCL1SSES,  Fr.  splents  bound 
about  a  broken  leg. 

ESCO PERCHES,  Fr.  See  Eco- 

PERCHES. 

ESPACEMENT,  Fr.  in  building, 
the  regular  and  equal  distance,  or 
space,  which  is  observed  between  one 
body  and  another;  as  between  joists, 
piles,  rafters,  &c. 

ESSE,  Fr.  a  piece  of  iron  in  the 
shape  of  an  S ;  also  the  beam  of  a  ba¬ 
lance. 

ESSEAU,  Fr.  a  small  plank  such  as 
is  nailed  upon  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Esseau,  Fr.  a  cooper’s  chipping 
axe. 

ESSEDAIRES,  Fr.  a  kind  of  war¬ 
riors  in  old  times,  who  were  conveyed 
in  wagons,  but  fought  on  foot,  and 
when  pressed,  retired  again  to  thetr 
wagons. 

LSSELIER,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  that 
piece  of  timber  belonging  to  a  roof 
which  is  assembled  or  fixed  in  the 
main  post.  It  is  also  called  gousset. 

Military  ESTABLISHMENT,  an 
establishment  so  called  in  India  com¬ 
prehending  the  allowances  for  tent, 
camels  and  drivers,  which  must  always 
be  kept  in  readiness,  as  no  officer 
knows  when  and  where  he  may  be  or¬ 
dered  to  march,  at  a  minute’s  notice. 
The  late  serious  disturbances  in  that 
part  of  the  British  empire  were  chiefly 
occasioned  by  an  impolitic  retrench¬ 
ment  of  some  of  these  necessary  allow¬ 
ances. 

ESTANF1CHE,  Fr.  the  height  of 
several  layers  of  stone  which  form  a 
body  or  mass  in  a  quarry. 

EbTfrPiE,  Fr.  a  mat  made  of  rushes. 
ESTROPlE,  Fr.  maimed  ;  lame. 
Cervells  ESTROPIEE,  Fr.  a  crack- 
brained  person  ;  a  creature  that  has 
more  courage,  or  rather  more  temerity, 
than  wit,  and  more  tongue  than 
brains. 

ETABLT,  Fr.  joiner’s  bench  ;  shop- 
board,  &c. 

ETABLIES,  Fr.  companies,  squa- 
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droir-,  or  battalions  of  soldiers;  so 
called  in  old  times,  because  they  were 
appointed  together  unto  certain  places 
or  standings,  which  they  were  to  hold 
or  niake  good. 

ETA B LIB,  Fr.  This  word  is  used 
among  workmen  to  signify  that  they 
have  taken  possession  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  place  to  which  they  have  brought 
their  tools,  implements,  &c.  in  order 
to  begin  any  job  or  labour. 

Etablir  des  pierres,  Fr.  to  mark 
certain  stones,  in  alphabetical  order, 
in  order  to  tit  them  according  to  their 
intended  use.  Every  stone  cutter  has 
generally  a  peculiar  mark  of  his  own. 

£TAG  E  souterrein,  Fr.  according 
to  Belidor,  a  floor  or  story  which  is 
arched  over,  and  which  is  lower  than 
the  ground  door.  The  French  say, 
figuratively,  un  sot  d  triple  etage,  a 
most  consummate  fool. 

ETALONNEH,  Fr.  to  take  the  just 
quantity,  scantling,  pattern,  or  size  of 
things;  to  assize  measures;  to  adjust 
weights,  &c. 

£TAMBAR,  Fr.  the  stern  post  in  a 
ship. 

£TAMBRAI,  Fr.  a  piece  of  wood 
to  fasten  the  mast;  partners. 

Mettre  en  ETANC'HE,  Fr.  to  dry 
up;  in  sluices  to  draw  otT  the  waters 
in  order  to  examine  the  bottom. 

Etanche,  Fr.  This  word  is  also 
used  with  respect  to  flood-gates:  sig¬ 
nifying  that  they  do  not  let  the  water 
out. 

ETANG,  Fr-  a  pond  ;  a  lake;  also 
a  reservoir  for  water;  hence  probably 
our  word  tank. 

ETANT,  Fr.  standing;  hence  ar- 
bres  en  etant,  standing  trees. 

ETAPE,  Fr.  the  daily  allowance 
for  soldiers  on  a  march. 

ETAPE,  Fr.  store-house;  properly, 
a  staple  store-house.  The  French  say, 
bru/er  Ve/ape,  to  march  by  a  magazine 
without  stopping. 

ETAU,  Fr.  a  vice. 

Les  machuires  de  /’Etau,  Fr.  the 
chops  of  the  vice. 

ETA  YE,  Fr.  a  prop  ;  a  support. 

fiTELON,  Fr.  a  cross-beam,  or 
binding  piece  of  timber. 

ETENDUE,  Fr.  in  geometry,  ex¬ 
tent,  space,  size,  that  is,  the  length, 
breadth, and  depth,  or  thickness,  of  any 
body  or  surface  whatsoever. 

E  i'Ol.  PE.  Fr.  in  pyrotechnv  a 
thread  or  match  which  is  prepared  in 
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a  particular  way,  in  order  to  light  fire¬ 
works;  principally  such  as  are  destined 
not  to  take  tire  until  a  given  lapse  of 
time. 

ElOURDI,  Fr.  giddy;  hair-brain¬ 
ed, 

A  /’ErouRDt,  Fr.  heedlessly;  mad¬ 
ly.^  Hence  sc  ha// re  a  Velour di. 

ETOUUjNEAU,  Fr.  bee  Fau- 
CONNE  AU,  App. 

ETOURTEAU,  Fr.  a  small  peg. 

ETRESILLON,  Fr.  a  prop. 

E  TRESILLONNER,  Fr.  to  prop. 
Also  to  support  ground  and  buildings 
by  means  of  planks,  uprights,  and 
cross-beams. 

ETRfeSILLONS,  Fr.  pieces  of 
wood,  kept  fast  between  two  planks,  to 
prevent  the  crumbling  down  of  earth 
in  digging  the  trenches  for  a  founda¬ 
tion. 

ETRfcsiLLONs,  Fr.  in  mining,  pieces 
of  timber  which  are  laid  cross-wise,  or 
horizontally,  in  the  galleries  of  mines 
in  order  to  support  the  earth  on  each 
side,  particularly  to  close  up  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  a  mine,  &c. 

ETR1ER,  Fr.  a  spur,  or  iron  band, 
which  is  put  round  a  beam  that  has 
been  split. 

Eire  fcrme  sur  les  Etrikrs,  Fr.  to 
be  firm  or  steady  in  one’s  opinion,  or 
resolution. 

ETR1LLE,  Fr.  a  curry  comb;  also 

a  springing  house. 

ETUI  mathemalique ,  Fr.  a  case  for 
holding  mathematical  instruments. 

EURITHMY,  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  a  certain  ma¬ 
jesty,  elegance,  and  ease,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  composition  of  divers  mem¬ 
bers  or  parts  of  a  body,  painting  or 
sculpture,  and  resulting  from  the  fine 
proportion  of  it 

Vitruvius  ranks  the  eurithmia  among 
the  essential  parts  of  architecture. 

EUSTYLE,  in  architecture,  a  sort 
of  building  in  which  the  pillars  are 
placed  at  the  most  convenient  distance 
one  from  another;  the  intercolumnia- 
tions  being  ail  just  two  diameters  and 
a  quarter  of  the  column  ;  except  those 
in  the  middle  of  the  face,  before  and 
hehind,  which  are  three  diameters  dis¬ 
tant. 

YEVALTONNER,  Fr.  to  be  as¬ 
suming;  to  give  one’s  self  airs. 

EYALUER,  Fr.  to  appraise,  rate, 
value. 

EVAPORATION, ( evaporation ,  Fr.) 
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the  act  of  flying  away  in  fumes  or  va¬ 
pours;  vent:  discharge.  » 

EVASEMENT,  Fr.  width;  extent 
of  anv  thing.  In  buildings,  when  two 
walls  which  make  a  passage*  open  and 
grow  wider  at  a  certain  distance,  they 
are  said,  by  the  French  to  be  evases, 
widened  :  or  rather  travailles  en  evase- 
vient ,  so  constructed  as  to  widen:  such 
are  the  walls  in  sluices  or  dams. 

EVASION,  excuse;  subterfuse;  so¬ 
phistry,  &c.  Though  not  directly  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  articles  of  war,  this  un¬ 
manly  artifice  may  constitute  a  charge 
against  an  officer,  as  next  to  lying, 
are  evasion  and  equivocation. 

EVEN  number,  that  which  can  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  as  4,  6, 
8,  &c. 

EVENLY  even  number,  that  which 
an  even  number  measures  by  an  even 
one;  as  16  is  an  evenly  even  number, 
because  8  an  even  number  measures  it 
by  2,  an  even  number. 

Evenly  odd  number,  that  which 
an  even  number  measures  by  the  odd 
one  5. 

EVENS,  Fr.  in  fortification,  venti¬ 
lators,  or  holes  that  are  made  in  the 
principal  gallery  of  a  counter-mine, 
for  the  circulation  of  air. 

EVOLVENT,  in  geometry,  a  term 
used  by  some  writers  for  tiie  curve 
which  results  from  the  evolution  of  a 
curve,  in  contradistinction  to  the  evo- 
lute,  which  is  the  first  curve  supposed 
to  be  opened  or  evolved. 

EVOLUTE,  in  the  higher  geome¬ 
try,  a  curve  supposed  to  be  evolved  or 
opened,  and  whichin  opening  describes 
other  curves. 

EVOLUTION  is  also  used  for  the 
extraction  of  roots  out  of  powers;  in 
which  sense  it  is  directly  contrary  to 
involution. 

EVENTAIL,  ou  ventail,  Fr.  See 
Floodgate. 

| VI EH,  Fr.  a  sink. 

EVITEE,  Fr.  the  width  which  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  bed  of  a  river  or  canal, 
to  allow  a  free  passage  for  barges,  & c. 

To  EXHIBIT,  to  bring  forward;  to 
publish;  to  lay  before  others;  as  to 
exhibit  charg-s  against  an  officer. 

EXPERT,  Fr.  a  surveyor  or  person 
skilled  in  t he  art  of  building,  who  va¬ 
lues  the  quality  of  materials  belonging 
to  a  work,  ami  fixes  their  prices,  when 
no  previous  written  agreement  has  ta¬ 
ken  place  between  the  contracting 
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parties.  We  also  use  the  word  expert 
in  several  cases:  as,  an  expert  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  similitude  of  hand-writing, 
&c.  such  as  is  employed  at  the  Bank 
of  England  ;  an  expert  in  decvphering 
diplomatic  dispatches;  secret  corre¬ 
spondence,  &c. 

EXPONENT,  in  arithmetic,  or. 
Exponent  of  a  power,  the  number 
which  expresses  the  degree  of  the  pow¬ 
er;  or  which  shews  how  often  a  given 
power  is  to  be  divided  by  its  root,  be¬ 
fore  it  be  brought  down  to  unity. 

EXPONEN  1TAL ,  (exponent/el,  Fr.) 
expounding;  laying  open  to  view. 

Exponential  calculati on,  (calcul 
exponentiel,  Fr  )  a  calculation  by  which 
the  difference  of  exponential  qualities 
are  severally  explained. 

Exponential  quantities,  ( quantiles 
exponentielles,  Fr.)  are  such  quantities 
whose  exponents  are  indeterminate, 
variable,  or  flowing,  and  are  of  several 
degrees  and  orders ;  as  when  the  ex¬ 
ponent  is  a  simple  indeterminate  quan¬ 
tity  it  is  called  an  exponential  of  the 
first  or  lowest  degree ;  when  the  ex¬ 
ponent  itself  is  an  essential  of  the  first 
degree,  then  thequantity  is  an  exponen¬ 
tial  of  the  second  degree. 

EXPOSANT,  Fr.  the  number  or 
quantity  which  expresses  the  power 
to  which  a  quantity  is  raised. 

EXPOSIT  ION  de  batiment,  Fr.  the 
particular  manner  in  which  a  building 
is  placed  with  respect  to  wind  or  sun  ; 
commonly  called  aspect. 

EXTERMINATION,  Fr.  a  term 
used  in  transcendant  geometry  signify¬ 
ing  the  art  of  extinguishing  in  an  equa^ 
tion  an  unknown  quantity. 

EXTRACTION  of  the  root,  ( ex¬ 
traction  de  rucine,  Fr.)  the  art  of  find¬ 
ing  the  root  of  any  number,  or  quanti¬ 
ty  whatsoever. 

EXTRA  DOS,  Fr.  the  exterior  sur¬ 
face  or  curvity  of  an  arch. 

EXTHADOSSE,  Fr.  an  arch  is 
said  to  be  so,  when  the  exterior  surface 
is  smooth,  and  the  ends  of  the  stones 
are  cut  even,  so  that  the  outside  finish¬ 
ing  is  as  smooth  as  the  inside. 

EXTREMES, ( extremes,  Fr.)  in  geo¬ 
metry,  is  when  a  line  is  divided  so,  that 
the  whole  line  is  to  the  greater  segment, 
as  that  segment  is  to  the  less.  It  is  de¬ 
monstrated  that  in  every  proportion, 
the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  mean. 

Conjoint  Extremes,  (extremes  con- 
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joints,  Fr.)  in  a  spherical  rectangled 
triangle,  two  circular  portions  which 
touch  each  other,  or  which  immedi¬ 
ately  follow  the  mean. 

Disjunctive  Extremes,  ( extremes 
disjoints,  Fr.)  two  circular  portions  or 
parts,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  dis¬ 
tant  from  that  taken  as  the  mean. 

EYE,  in  architecture,  is  used  to 
signify  any  round  window  made  in  a 
pediment,  an  attic,  the  reins  of  a  vault, 
or  the  like. 

Eye  of  a  dome  is  an  aperture  at 
the  top  of  the  dome;  as  that  of  St. 
Paul’s  in  London,  or  the  Pantheon  in 
Rome.  It  is  usually  covered  with  a 
lanthern. 

Eye  of  the  volute,  in  architecture, 
is  the  centre  of  the  volute,  or  that 
point  in  which  the  helix  or  spiral,  of 
which  it  is  formed,  commences:  or 
it  is  the  little  circle  in  the  middle  of 
the  volutes,  in  which  are  found  the 
thirteen  centres  for  describing  the  cir¬ 
cumvolutions  of  it. 

Ey E-brow,  in  architecture,  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  list  or  fillet. 

Bullock's  Eye,  in  architecture,  a 
small  sky-light  in  the  covering  or  roof, 
intended  to  illuminate  a  gallery  or  the 
like. 

F. 

FABRICS,  the  structure  or  con¬ 
struction  of  any  thing,  particularly  a 
building,  as  a  house,  hall,  church,  &c. 
This  word  is  also  applied  to  imaginary 
things,  as  the  fabiick  of  a  constilution, 

$£C. 

FALSE  intelligence.  This  consists 
principally  of  statements  which  are  not 
founded  in  facts,  or  deduced  from  a 
positive  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
whereby  the  general  of  an  army  may 
be  enabled  to  act  against  an  enemy 
with  confidence;  or  in  erroneous  com¬ 
munications  given,  by  design,  through 
the  medium  of  a  spy.  or  foolishly  fur¬ 
nished  by  over-heated  zeal  and  credu¬ 
lity.  The  late  Sir  John  Moore  has 
very  justly  said,  after  having  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
real  information,  or  intelligence,  that 
the  French  are  too  wise  politicians  to 
suppose,  that  successful  measures  can 
be  founded  on  false  information. 

FALCON  NEAU,  Fr.  a  cross-beam 
which  is  laid  upon  the  top  of  a  crane 
or  engine,  and  which  has  two  puliies 
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at  both  ends  for  the  ropes  to  run 
through. 

FAtJSSE  coupe  cP assemblage,  Fr.  in 
carpentry  and  joinery,  an  assemblage 
of  timber  which  is  not  square. 

Fa ussk  position,  regie  de  fausse 
position,  Fr.  a  rule  in  arithmetic  by 
which  one  question  is  solved  in  ma¬ 
king  use  of  any  numbers  whatsoever 
that  answer  to  the  question,  and 
which  have  amongst  them  the  propor¬ 
tion  required  in  the  proposition. 
There  are  rules  called  fausse  position 
simples,  and  others  termed  composees, 
or  rules  of  simple  and  compound  po¬ 
sitions. 

FA UX-comble,  Fr.  See  Roofs. 

F aux  plancher,  Fr.  a  false  or  double 
floor;  one  that  is  not  to  be  trodden,  or 
walked  upon. 

FEATHEREDGE,  any  plank  or 
board  which  runs  shelving  downwards, 
and  is  considerably  thinner  on  one 
edge  than  the  other.  Weather-board 
signifies  the  same. 

FELOTl^RES,  Fr.  the  borders 
which  correspond  with  the  panes  of 
glass  in  a  window. 

FENETRAGE,  Fr.  This  word 
signifies  generally  all  sorts  ot  iron  or 
wooden  casements  in  a  building,  but 
more  particularly  a  large  window  that 
opens  to  the  floor,  and  where  there  is 
nothing  to  lean  upon. 

FENEXRE,  Fr.  a  window;  any 
opening  that  lets  in  light  through  the 
walls  of  a  building.  It  signifies  not 
only  the  casement,  but  also  the  bay  or 
openins  itself. 

FENIL,  Fr.  a  hav-loft. 

FENTON,  Fr.  in  masonry,  a  piece 
of  iron  or  wood  which  masons  put 
into  the  body  of  a  wall,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  plaster  of  the  cornices, 
which  thev  intend  to  lay  on. 

Fenton,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a  piece 
of  wood  cut  lengthwise,  before  it  is 
rounded  oil  to  make  pegs. 

FER,  Fr.  iron.  Although  we  have 
already  referred  to  the  original  work 
of  Belidor  for  the  description  of  the 
several  sorts  of  iron  that  are  generally 
used  among  the  French,  we  shall  now 
translate  the  different  terms  into  En¬ 
glish,  having  undertaken  the  appendix 
principally  on  account  of  the  several 
omissions  whic  h  had  been  occasioned, 
through  oversight,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  edition. 

Fer  aigre,  Fr,  iron  that  is  brittle. 
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or  which  is  easily  broken  when  expo¬ 
sed  to  intense  cold. 

Fer  applati,  ou  fer  a  la  inode,  Fr. 
that  which  is  only  three  or  four  lines 
thick  (French  measure)  and  which  is 
used  for  the  leaning  parts,  or  rests,  of 
balconies,  staircases,  &c. 

Fer  cendreux,  Fr.  that  which  can¬ 
not  be  polished  on  account  of  its  grey 
spots  resembling  ashes. 

Fer  corroye,  Fr.  wrought  iron;  or 
that  which  after  it  has  been  forged,  is 
beaten  cold,  in  order  to  render  it  less 
brittle. 

Fer  de  carillon ,  Fr.  bell-iron,  that 
which  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
thick,  French  measure. 

Fer  blanc,  Fr.  tin,  or  iron  tinned 
over. 

Fer  enbotte,  on  menu  fer,  Fr.  that 
which  is  used  for  window  rods. 

Fer  en  feuilles,  Fr.  sheet-iron,  or 
iron  plates;  that  upon  which  orna¬ 
ments  are  raised,  or  chisseied  in.  It  is 
also  called  tole,  and  is  about  three 
lines  thick  upon  different  breadths. 

Fer  en  lame,  Fr.  iron  in  blades,  or 
that  which  is  about  three  lines  thick 
upon  different  breadths. 

Fer  pailleux,  Fr.  brittle  iron,  or 
that  which  has  flaws,  and  will  easily 
break  in  being  bent. 

Fer  'plat,  Fr.  this  is  also  called  cor- 
jiette.  Flat  iron,  which  is  three  inches 
broad  and  five  or  six  lines  thick. 

Fer  quarre,  ou  gros  fer,  F r.  that 
which  is  two  or  three  inches  thick,  it 
is  allso  called  fer  de  cour$on  or  iron 
bands,  such  as  are  used  round  ord¬ 
nance  moulds. 

Fer  quarre  batard,  Fr.  that  which 
is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  lines  thick. 

Fer  quarre  commun,  Fr.  common 
square  iron,  or  that  which  is  one  inch 
thick. 

FzKrond,  Fr.  that  which  contains 
about  nine  lines  diameter,  and  is  used 
for  curtain  rods,  &c. 

Fer  rouverin,  Fr.  that  which  is 
brittle,  and  breaks  when  heated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  clefts  or  chinks. 

Fer  tendre,  Fr.  that  which  is  too 
rapidly  heated  in  the  fire. 

Fer  de  Richard,  Fr.  a  kind  of  great 
jroii  wire. 

FERME,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  timber  which  is  put  toge¬ 
ther  to  support  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Maitresse  Ferme,  Fr.  that  assem¬ 
blage  which  bears  upon  the  beams. 
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Demi  Ferme,  Fr. -that  which  forms 
the  top  or  ridge. 

Ferme  de  remplage,  Fr.  the  joists 
that  are  placed  at  equal  distances  be¬ 
tween  the  master  beams. 

Fer.vie  d' assemblage,  Fr.  an  assem¬ 
blage  in  carpentry  where  the  pieces  of 
timber  are  all  of  an  equal  size  and 
thickness. 

Ferme  ronde,  Fr.  an  assemblage 
made  of  arched  or  round  pieces  of 
timber.  Also  such  as  are  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  dome,  or  of  an  arch¬ 
ed  roof. 

FERMER,.  Jr.  literally  to  close; 
to  shut  up.  This  word  has  various 
significations  in  building,  viz. 

Fermer  un  arc,  pta!  e-ban  de,  voute. 
Sic.  to  put  the  key-stone  in  order  to 
make  the  whole  fast,  in  an  arch,  vault, 
&c. 

Fermer  une  assise,  Fr.  in  mason¬ 
ry,  to  finish  a  course  or  layer  of  stone 
or  brick  by  filling  and  closing  it  up 
with  a  cross  stone. 

Fermer  une porte,  ou  une fenelre en 
ceintre,  ou  plate-bande,  Sic.  Fr.  to  make 
an  arcade  or  strait  lintel  upon  the  pied- 
roits  of  a  door  or  window. 

Fermer  une  baye,  Fr.  to  wall  in 
the  bay  or  opening  of  a  door  or  window, 
Fermer  de  palisades,  Fr.  to  rail 
in,  to  pale  in. 

Fermer  de  hayes,  Fr.  to  hedge  in, 
to  hedge  about. 

FERME  PTE,  Fr.  the  small  assem¬ 
blage  of  timber  in  a  false  roof,  or  dor¬ 
mer. 

Fermer  la  porte  aux  abus,  Fr.  to 
stop  abuses. 

FERMETURE,  Fr.  in  building. 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  particular 
manner  in  which  the  bay,  or  opening 
of  a  door,  or  casement  is  closed  upon 
its  piedroits,  viz.  squarewise,  arched, 
or  vaulted,  &c. 

Fermeture  de  menuiserie,  Fr.  in 
joinery,  the  sleepers. 

FERRURE,  Fr.  iron  work. 
Ferrure,  Fr.  the  shoeing  of  a 
horse. 

FESSE -Matthieu,  Fr.  an  usurer; 
one  who  lends  money  at  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  interest;  trafficks  in  half-pay  al¬ 
lowances,  &c. 

FEU1LLANTS,  Fr.  an  order  of 
begging  friars  that  wear  habits  of  a 
brownish  colour.  Also  a  faction  in 
France,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  which  was  less  intolerant 
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and  less  sanguinary  than  the  Enrages, 
or  the  mountain;  but  through  its  half- 
measures  did  as  much  mischief  by 
indecision. 

FEUIIXE  (Tune  epee,  Fr.  the  blade 
of  a  sword. 

FEU1LLES  de  scie,  Fr.  the  teeth  of 
a  saw. 

FIACRE,  Fr  a  hackney  coach;  it 
also  signifies  a  hackney  coachman. 

HDD,  in  gunnery,  a  little  oakham 
put  in  the  touch-hole  of  a  gun,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  piece  of  lead  to  keep  the 
powder  dry. 

FIFE,  Fr.  a  vein  which  runs  across 
stone,  or  marble.  Fils  is  applied  to 
timber,  when  it  is  considered  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  its  trunk  ;  whence 
jile  de  bois,  or  wood,  which  when  used, 
has  more  length  titan  breadth. 

File  de  pieux,  Fr.  a  row  of  squared 
piles.  These  rows  are  generally  crowned 
with  a  head-piece,  fixed  on  by  means 
of  tenons  and  mortoises,  or  fastened 
together  with  iron  pins. 

File  de  pcdplanches,  Fr.  a  row,  or 
course  of  boards  or  planks. 

FILER  le  cable,  Fr.  to  veer  the  ca¬ 
ble. 

FILET,  Fr.  small  thread ;  string. 
The  French  say  figuratively  of  a  man 
who  talks  more  than  he  thinks :  II  n'a 
pas  le  file l ;  alluding  to  the  band,  or 
ligament  which  is  under  the  tongue  of 
an  infant,  and  prevents  his  articulation. 

Filet,  Fr.  in  the  channelling  of 
columns,  a  ridge. 

Filet  d'une  vis,  Fr.  the  thread  of 
a  screw. 

Filet,  Fr.  the  ring  of  a  piece  of 
coin,  or^medal. 

F:  LJERESi  de  comble,  Fr.  the  beams 
that  support  the  rafters  of  a  false  root, 
built  after  the  fashion  of  Mansarde, 
the  Fre:  ch  architect. 

F1LLE  IS,  the  foreparts  of  the  shoul¬ 
der  in  a  horse,  next  to  the  breast. 

FiLOL’,  Fr.  a  pickpocket,  a  cheat. 

FILOLTER,  Fr.  to  pick  one’s 
poc  ;e',  or  to  cheat  dexterously. 

FlXAXCER,  Fr.  to  pay  a  fine  to 
the  Ling. 

FfXAX'CES,  Fr.  the  king’s  trea¬ 
sure  or  revenue;  the  produce  of  taxes, 
&c.  the  exchequer. 

La  cmr  des  Finances,  Fr.  the 
court  of  exchequer. 

F  IX  V  T_ii  ou  finesser .  Fr.  to  act 
a  cunning,  unde. hand  part;  such  as 
every  gallant  officer  must  disdain. 
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FISTULA,  with  surgeons,  a  hollow 
ulcer,  whose  sides  are  callous  and 
hard.  Dragoons  are  often  afflicted 
with  this  cruel  disorder,  particularly' 
about  the  perinseum. 

FLA  CHE  de  pave,  Fr.  a  hole  in  the 
pavement;  also  a  certain  quantitv  or 
space  of  a  paved  road  which  has  fallen 
in,  or  has  been  broken  along  the  sides 
of  a  gutter,  or  in  the  reverse  part. 
Belidor  writes  this  word Jlasche. 

Flache,  Fr.  that  part  of  a  piece  of 
timber  which  is  seen  after  ihe  bark 
ha'  been  taken  off  to  square  it. 

FLAM  BE,  Fr.  desperate;  lost. 

Affaire  Flam  bee,  Fr.  a  desperate 
case. 

FLAMME,  Fr.  an  ornamental 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  shape  of  a 
flame,  which  terminates  vases  in  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Flamme,  Fr.  a  streamer;  such  as 
flies  from  the  mast  of  a  ship. 

Flamme,  Fr.  in  farriery,  a  fleam. 

FLAX  DRIN,  Fr.  a  large  slim  lath- 
back  fellow,  unfit  to  be  a  soldier. 

FLANK,  (fane,  Fr.)  in  civil  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  small  side  of  a  pavilion. \ 

FLAP,  a  disease  in  horses,  by 
which  his  lips  are  swoln  on  both  sides 
of  his  mouth. 

To  Flap,  literallv  to  beat  with  a 
flap,  as  flies  are  beaten.  Pope  says  fi¬ 
guratively  of  a  self-important  and 
troublesome  nobleman,  or  nobleman’s 
son — 

Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded 
wings. 

This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks 
and  stings. 

FVy-FLAPPER,  a  figurative  term 
alluding  to  any'  person  who  being  in 
the  confidence  of  another,  keeps  off 
impertinent  or  unfit  intruders;  espe¬ 
cially  those  animals  who,  like  flies,  na¬ 
turally  hasten  to  w  here  corruption  and 
carrion  aresupposed  to  be.  Ministers, 
persons  in  official  situations,  and  ge¬ 
nerals  of  armies,  have  all  their  fly- 
flappers. 

FLEXIHE,  Fr.  in  geometry,  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line  raised  upon  the  centre 
of  the  chord  of  an  arc  or  segment  of  a 
circle,  and  terminated  by  the  circum¬ 
ference. 

Fleche  quarree,  Fr.  a  quarrel  of 

a  cross-bow. 

FLECHES  cTarpenieur,  Fr.  pi¬ 
quets,  or  long  equal  poles  which  land- 
surveyors  use  to  measure  land. 
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FLltCHlR,  Fr.  to  submit;  to 
truckle  under,  to  buckle  to. 

FLUE,  a  small  winding  chimney 
which  is  carried  up  into  the  main 
chimney,  and  serves  to  convey  heat 
into  galleries,  &c. 

FLUENTES,  Fr.  Belidor  observes 
that  our  English  geometricians  call 
those  quantities  so,  which  are  indefi¬ 
nitely  and  successively  augmented. 
They  are  represented  by  the  last  letters 
of  the  alphabet. 

FLUIDS  are  bodies  whose  parts  are 
but  weakly  connected,  their  mutual 
connection  being  in  great  measure  pre¬ 
vented  from  some  external  cause ;  in 
which  sense  a  fluid  is  opposite  to  a 
solid. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  defi  nes  a  fluid  body 
to  be  that,  whose  parts  yield  to  the 
smallest  force  impressed,  and  by  yield¬ 
ing  are  easily  moved  among  each 

other. 

The  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
fluids  is  a  great  use  in  hydraulics, 
or  the  conducting  of  water.  See  Be¬ 
lidor' s  work  on  that  subject. 

FOIBLESSE,  Fr.  See  Weakness. 

FONDRE,  Fr.  to  draft;  as ,  fondre 
les  regimens  de  Butler  et  de  Fielding 
dans  ceux  de  Montcassel ,  Obrien  et  Dil¬ 
lon,  to  draft  the  regiments  of  Butler 
and  Fielding  into  those  of  Montcassel, 
Obrien  and  Dillon. 

FOOT-pace,  >  in  building,  is  a  part 

HALF-pflcc,  ^  of  a  pair  of  stairs, 
where  after  four  or  five  steps,  we  arrive 
at  a  broad  place,  and  may  take  two 
or  three  paces  before  we  ascend  ano¬ 
ther  step ;  by  which  means  the  legs 
are  eased,  especially  in  a  long  flight 
of  stairs. 

Se  FORMALISER,  Fr.  to  take  in 
dudgeon  ;  to  be  discontented  with,  to 
oppose  one’s  self  against. 

Se  FoRmaliser  pour  aucun,  Fr. 
to  undertake  ■  the  quarrel  of  another 
openly;  to  embark  one’s  self  in  a 
quarrel  for  another. 

FORME  de  marine,  Fr.  a  dock, 
which  may  be  either  dry  or  wet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances. 

Forme  de  pave,  Fr.  the  layer  of 
sand  which  is  spread  for  the  formation 
of  a  paved  road,  &c. 

Forme  de  sable,  Fr.  a  lay  of  gravel. 

Forme,  Fr.  in  farriery,  abone  spa¬ 
vin. 

Ennemi  FORME,  Fr.  an  open,  a 
professed  enemy. 
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FORMER  ET,  Fr.  an  arch,  or 

moulding,  in  a  Gothic  vault. 

FORMERETTES,  Fr.  the  small 
branches  of  a  vault,  in  the  ends,  or 
inside  thereof. 

FORMIER,  Fr.  a  last  maker. 

FORM'JLE,  Fr.  a  set  form  ;  also 
that  which  contains  a  general  rule  for 
the  solution  of  a  problem,  so  that  by 
means  of  some  substitute  it  may  be 
applied  to  all  the  cases  comprehended 
in  the  problem. 

FORNICATION  is  an  arching,  or 
vaulting. 

Le  FORT  de  quelquun,  Fr.  the  pe¬ 
culiar  strength,  skill,  or  chief  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  person. 

Dans  le  Fort  du  combat,  Fr.  in  the 
heat  of  the  fight,  or  action. 

Fort,  Fr.  Wood  is  said  to  be 
sur  son  fort ,  or  on  its  main  strength, 
when  a  bent  piece  is  placed  under  any 
weight  to  resist  its  pressure. 

Fort,  Fr.  strong;  stout;  vigo¬ 
rous. 

Ville  Forte  d'assielte,  Fr.  See  As- 
siette. 

Cheval  Fort  en  bride,  Fr.  an  unruly 
horse,  or  one  that  pulls  against  the 
rider. 

Le  Fort,  Fr.  the  strongest  part  of 
a  thing;  as  le  Fort  d'une  wide,  Fr. 
the  strongest  part  of  a  vault. 

Le  Fort  d'une  affaire,  Fr.  thejef, 
or  main  part  of  the  business. 

Le  Fort  de  l' hirer,  Fr.  the  middle 
of  winter. 

Terre  Forte,  Fr.  strong,  rough  soil. 

Tele  Forte,  Fr.  a  strong,  or  good 
head-piece;  one  not  easily  warped  by 
adventitious  circumstances,  or  misled 
by  outward  appearances. 

'  To  FORTIFY,  (fortifier,  Fr.)  to 
put  a  town,  or  post,  &c.  in  a  state  of 
defence,  so  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any 
meditated  attack,  or  insult. 

FORTIFIER  en  dedans,  Fr.  to  for¬ 
tify  within,  to  represent  the  bastions 
inside  of  the  polygon  that  is  to  be  for¬ 
tified  ;  in  which  case,  it  is  called  poly¬ 
gene  exterieur ;  exterior  polygon. 

Fortifier  en  dehors,  Fr.  to  for¬ 
tify  without,  to  represent  the  bastions 
outside  the  polygon,  in  which  case  it 
is  called  poly  gone  inter  ieur  ;  interior 
polygon. 

FOUETTER,  Fr.  in  masonry,  to 
parget,  or  throw  plaster  over  a  ceiling, 
or  against  lath  work,  in  order  to  co¬ 
ver  them,  &c. 
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FOULURE,  Fr.  the  surbating  of 

a  horse. 

FOUR.  Fr.  a  crimping  house. 

FOURCHE  patibulaire,  Fr.  a  gib¬ 
bet.  _ 

FOURCHETTE  du  pie  de  chevul, 
Fr.  the  fru'-h,  or  frog  of  a  horse’s  foot 

FOURRiERE,  Fr.  a  wood  yard; 
also  a  pound. 

FOYER,  Fr.  in  geometry,  a  point 
in  the  axis  of  the  parabola.  See  for 
further  particulars  Traile  des  Sections 
ccniques,  by  Marquis  de  I’Hopital. 

FOYERS,  Fr.  This  word  is  used 
figura  ti  vely  to  signify  our  houses,  places 
of  habitation,  &c.  Hence  comballre 
pour  ses  propres  foyers,  to  tight  for 
one’s  own  dwelling,  for  one’s  property, 
children.  See. 

To  FRAME,  to  put  together;  to 
to  arrange;  as  to  frame  charges  against 
an  officer. 

FRAMING  of  a  house,  is  the  car¬ 
cass,  flooring,  partitioning,  roofing, 
ceiling,  beams,  ashlering,  Sec.  all  toge¬ 
ther. 

FRET,  in  architecture,  is  a  kind  of 
knot,  or  ornament,  consisting  of  two 
lists,  or  small  fillets,  variously  inter¬ 
laced,  or  interwoven,  and  running  at 
parallel  distances  equal  to  their  breadth . 
Every  return  and  intersection  of  the 
frets  must  be  at  right  angles. 

Fret -work,  an  enrichment  of  fret, 
or  a  place  adorned  with  something 
like  it. 

FRET-worJc  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  filling  up,  and  enriching  flat  empty 
spaces;  but  it  is  principally  practised 
in  roofs  which  are  fretted  over  with 
piaster  work. 

FRET1LLEUR,  Fr.  a  busy  body;  a 
restless  fop,  one  that  often  stirs,  or  runs 
up  and  down,  and  minds  every  per¬ 
son’s  business  but  his  own. 

FRETILLON,  Fr.  This  term  also 
signifies  busybody,  medier,  jack-stick¬ 
ler  ;  one  that  has  an  oar  in  every 
man’s  boat,  or  his  hand  in  every  man’s 
dish. 

Lc  menu  FRETIN,  Fr.  the  lowest 
class  of  inhabitants;  the  scum  of  a 
capital;  such  as  generally  constitute 
the  mass  of  a  mob. 

FREEZE, )  (frise,  Fr.)  in  archi- 

FRIEZE,  $  lecture,  is  properly  a 
large  flat  face,  or  member,  separating 
the  architrave  from  the  cornice,  and 
that  part  of  the  entablature  between 
the  architrave  and  cornice.  This 
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word  is  sometimes  written  in  English, 
frize. 

FRISE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  coarse  stuff, 
which  is  used  in  sluices  and  dams,  to 
keep  the  flood  gates  close  together; 
and  to  prevent  the  water  from  ooziDg 
out. 

FRON  DEL&E,  Fr.  the  cast,  or  shot, 
also  the  rap,  or  blow  from  a  sling. 

FRONTAL,  a  little  fronton,  or 
pediment,  sometimes  placed  over  a 
little  door,  or  window. 

Le  Frontal,  Fr.  a  torture  for¬ 
merly  used  abroad,  which  consisted 
in  tying  a  cord  about  the  forehead, 
and  wTesting  it  until  the  eyes  were 
ready  to  start  out  of  their  sockets. 

A pparetice  Frontal,  Fr.  an  open 
countenance;  a  soldierlike  forehead. 

FRONTEAU  d'une  ports,  Fr.  the 
haunse  of  a  door. 

Fuonteau  volant,  Fr.  the  sight,  or 
visor  of  a  helmet. 

FROWEY,  a  term  among  carpen¬ 
ters,  signifying  that  timber  is  evenly 
tempered  all  the  way,  and  works  freely 
without  splitting,  or  tearing. 

FRUIT,  Fr.  in  masonry,  an  out¬ 
ward  insensible  diminution  upwards, 
which  is  given  to  a  wall  in  its  con¬ 
struction;  the  inside  being  kept  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  perpendicular  direc¬ 
tion. 

Contre  Fruit,  Fr.  that  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  contrary  effect  in  a  building. 

FRUSTUM,  in  mathematics,  a 
piece  cut  off,  and  separated  from  a 
body.  Thus  the  frustum  of  a  pyra~ 
mid,  or  cone,  is  a  part,  or  piece  of  it 
cut  off,  usually  by  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  base. 

FUNN  ELS  of  chimnies.  The funnel 
is  the  shaft,  or  smallest  part  from  the 
waste,  where  it  is  gathered  into  the 
least  dimensions. 

Reverberatory^  FURNACES,  ( four - 
tieaux  a  reverb'ere,  Fr.)  These  fur¬ 
naces  were  originally  invented  by  the 
celebrated  Meunier,  an  engineer  in  the 
old  French  service.  They  are  made 
wholly  of  iron,  and  can  render  24> 
pounder  balls  red  hot  in  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes. 

In  1798,  these  furnaces  were  succes- 
fuily  used,  on  board  a  gun-boat,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Tagus,  by  Chevalier  de 
Montpezat,  an  artillery  officer  in  the 
Fortugueze  service. 

They  are  constructed  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  to  accelerate  combustion.  It 
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rs  well  known,  that  ignition  becomes 
vivid,  in  proportion  as  the  current  of 
air  is  rendered  rapid:  and  the  way  of 
obtaining  such  a  current  of  air  is,  to 
.keep  the  diameter  of  the  air  pipe  in 
accurate  proportion  with  the  mouth, 
or  focus,  of  the  furnace,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  pipe  enters  the  furnace 
at  a  proper  height:  the  works  of  mo¬ 
dern  chemists  ought  to  be  consulted 
upon  these  points,  and  particularly  the 
writings  of  Lavoisier.  One  circum¬ 
stance,  however,  must  be  remembered, 
-viz.  that  the  current  of  air  increases 
only  as  it  passes  up  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  pipe,  beyond  which,  it  decreases, 
so  that  ignition  may  be  forced  to  a  de¬ 
gree,  to  make  the  cannon  balls  pass 
into  fusion.  This  maximum  is  obtain¬ 
ed  from  about  sixteen  feet  pipes;  by 
dividing  the  pipe  into  pieces  of  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  each,  and  by  ad¬ 
ding  or  removing  these  pieces,  succes¬ 
sively,  the  degree  of  heat  may  be 
Somewhat  regulated. 

It  will  require  an  hour  to  heat  the 
first  balls  to  redness,  but  when  the  fur¬ 
nace  is  once  warm,  if  the  fire  be  well 
kept  up,  as  much  heat  will  be  impar¬ 
ted  to  the  ball  on  the  second  heating 
in  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  will  ena¬ 
ble  it  to  set  fire  to  any  combustible 
body  on  which  it  may  fall.  The  air 
pipe  is  connected  with  the  furnace 
almost  immediately  over  the  aperture 
by  which  the  balls  are  introduced;  and 
opposite  to  tiie  focus;  the  furnace  is 
composed  of  two  oblong  chambers 
which  meet  at  nearly  a  right  angle. 
Six  or  nine  feet  of  air  pipe  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  first  trial;  it  may  be 
lengthened  at  discretion  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  application  of  the  additional 
pieces. 

The  following  circumstance  is  well 
worthy  of  attention: — Meunier,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  officer  of  French  engineers, 
charged  with  the  construction  of  the 
forts  which  defend  the  roadsted  of 
Cherbourg,  not  having  fresh  water  at 
command,  endeavoured  to  deprive 
the  sea  water  of  its  salts,  and  thereby 
to  render  it  tit  for  the  purposes  of  ma¬ 
sonry;  he  effected  the  decomposition 
of  water,  at  the  very  time  that  Monge 
succeeded  in  itscowipmiVfun,and  though 
they  did  not  enter  into  any  correspon¬ 
dence  upon  this  subject,  each  of  these 
gentlemen  found  the  exact  proportion 
«i  the  different  gases  of  which  water  is 
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composed:  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
that  Meunier  had,  as  a  part  of  his  ap¬ 
paratus,  or  recipient,  the  cylinder  of 
an  old  cannon,  in  which  he  submitted 
the  sea  water  to  the  heat  of  a  rever¬ 
berating  furnace.  After  his  experi¬ 
ment,  he  examined  the  cylinder, 
and  found  it  covered  with  what  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  layer  or  coating  of  varnish; 
but  of  a  nature  which  set  all  instru¬ 
ments  at  defiance,  for  none  could 
make  any  impression  upon  it.  He  in¬ 
tended  to  have  instituted  farther  re¬ 
searches  concerning  this,  and  persuaded 
himself  he  should  find  a  mode  of 
covering,  particularly  the  inner  surfa¬ 
ces  of  all  cannon  whether  made  or 
making,  with  this  species  of  varnish; 
from  which,  considerable  advantages 
would  result,  by  the  artillery’s  being 
rendered  both  capable  of  longer  dura¬ 
tion,  and  considerably  lighter  than  be¬ 
fore;  whereby  ordnance  of  large  cali¬ 
bre  might  easily  be  added  to  the  field 
train,  or  considerable  reduction  might 
take  place  in  the  numbers  of  draft 
horses,  and  in  the  forage.  Premature 
death  prevented  this  learned  officer 
from  following  up  his  first  experiments; 
but  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  since  his 
discovery  of  this  new  phenomenon, 
the  touchholes  or  vents  of  pieces  of 
ordnance  might  have  been  choaked 
so  as  to  have  been  rendered  wholly 
unserviceable;  which  is  not  the  case 
in  spiking  or  nailing. 

The  terms  of  the  original  papers 
from  which  we  have  made  this  ex¬ 
tract,  do  not  convey  any  accurate  idea 
of  the  principles  upon  which  reverbe¬ 
rating  furnaces  are  constructed.  In 
these,  when  the  fuel  is  kindled,  and 
the  furnace  well  heated,  a  current  of 
air  flows  strongly  through  the  fuel ; 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  fire 
place  will  solicit  a  considerable 
draught  of  air,  which  will  keep  the 
fuel  inflamed  to  a  great  degree.  But 
these  furnaces  owe  their  powers  to 
another  cause,  not  even  hiuted  at  in 
the  preceding  paper,  viz. 

“  The  heat  being  reflected from  every 
part  of  the  furnace  upon  the  body  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it,  becomes  very  intense.” 

While  we  are  ready  to  allow  all  the 
credit  that  is  due  for  the  original  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  new  metallic  varnish, 
and  for  the  suggestion  of  the  uses  to 
which  it  might  be  applied  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
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a  means  too  of  rendering  them  unser¬ 
viceable  when  required,  we  cannot 
pass  over  this  article  without  paying 
a  just  tribute  of  respect  to  our  distin¬ 
guished  countryman  Dr.  Black,  whose 
ingenuity  ha>  been  particularly  dis¬ 
played  in  the. construction  of  the  fur¬ 
naces,  and  whose  doctrine  of  heat  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day  the  subject  of  gene¬ 
ral  admiration. 

FURRING,  in  architecture,  is  the 
making  good  the  rafters  feet  in  the 
cornice. 

Thus  when  rafters  are  cut  with  a 
knee,  these  furrings  are  pieces  which 
go  straight  along  with  the  rafter,  from 
the  top  of  the  knee  to  the  cornice. 

Also  when  rafters  are  rotten,  or  sunk 
hollow  in  the  middle,  there  are  pieces 
cut  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  taper¬ 
ing  towards  the  end,  which  are  nailed 
upon  them  to  make,  them  straight. 
Such  pieces  are  called  furs,  and  the 
putting  them  on  furring  the  rafters. 

FUbAROLE,  Fr.  in  arcitechture,  a 
small  round  member,  or  astragal, 
which  is  sometimes  made  in  carved 
work,  under  the  ovum,  or  egg  of  Do¬ 
ric,  Ionic,  and  Composite  capitals. 

FUSEE,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a  com¬ 
position  made  of  strong  glue  and  saw¬ 
dust,  which  is  used  by  joiners  to  iill 
up  chinks,  &c.  in  wood. 

FUST,  or  FU  F,  Fr.  in  architecture, 
dhe  trunk  of  a  pillar,  or  that  part  which 
is  contained  between  the  base  and  the 
capital.  Its  length  varies  according 
to  the  different  orders  of  architecture 
that  may  be  adopted.  It  is  also  called 
•the  naked ,  and  comes  from  the  French 
word  Jut,  which  literally  signifies  the 
barrel  of  a  gun:  some  derive  it  from 
the  Latin,  justis,  a  club. 
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GABLE,  {gable ,  Fr.)  the  sloping 
Toof  of  a  building. 

GAELE-enaly,  the  extremities  of  the 
sloping  roof  of  a  building. 

G  A I  BON,  Fr.  See  Gabion. 

GAIT,  is  the  going,  or  pace  of  a 
horse.  Hence  horsemen  say,  this 
horse  has  a  good  gait,  but  the  other 
has  a  broken  gait ;  that  is,  one  goes 
well,  but  the  other  does  not. 

GAN  ACHES,  Fr.  the  two  bones, 
pn  each  side  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
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head  of  a  horse,  opposite  to  the  neck, 
or  onset  of  the  head,  which  form  the 
lower  jaw,  and  give  it  motion. 

It  is  in  this  place  that  the  glands,  or 
kernels  of  the  strangles,  and  the  glan¬ 
ders  are  placed. 

GASCOIN,  the  hinder  thigh  of  a 
horse,  which  begins  at  the  stifle,  and 
reaches  to  the  ply,  or  bending  of  the 
ham. 

GAVEL  is  used  for  what  is  more 
usually  called  the  gable. 

GENESIS,  in  geometry,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  any  plan,  or  solid  figure, 
by  the  motion  of  some  line,  or  surface; 
which  line  or  surface  is  always  called 
the  describent ;  and  that  line  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  motion  is  made,  is 
is  called  the  dirigent. 

GENIUS,  {genie,  Fr.)  Thefollow- 
ing  description  of  genius,  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  music,  has  been  so  well  drawn 
up  by  the  celebrated  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
and  is  so  applicable  to  every  other  art, 
particularly  the  military  art,  that  the 
insertion  of  the  whole  article  cannot 
be  deemed  superfluous. 

“Seek  not,  young  artist,  to  know 
what  genius  is.  If  thou  possessest 
any,  thou  must  know  it  from  thyself. 
If  thou  dost  not  possess  any,  thou 
never  canst  be  made  acquainted  with 
it.  The  genius  of  a  real  musician 
makes  the  whole  universe  subservient 
to  his  art.  It  describes  all  the  images 
of  life  by  sounds;  it  causes  even  si¬ 
lence  to  speak;  it  interprets  ideas  by 
sentiments,  sentiments  by  accents ;  and 
itexcites,  within  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  heart,  all  the  passions  it  expresses. 
From  genius,  voluptuousness  receives 
additional  charms ;  and  the  sorrow  it 
awakens,  draws  out  tears  of  sy  mpathy. 
It  incessantly  burns,  and  is  never  con¬ 
sumed.  It  expresses,  with  warmth, 
congelation;,  frost,  and  snow:  even  in 
its  description  of  the  horrors  of  death, 
it  insensibly  conveys  to  the  soul  that 
vital  spark  which  does  not  quit  her, 
and  vvnich  it  communicates  to  such 
hearts  as  are  susceptible  of  the  emo¬ 
tion.  But,  alas !  it  can  say  nothing  to 
those  beings  in  whose  minds  it  has  no 
root ;  and  the  wonders  it  creates,  are 
little  felt  by  the  man  that  cannot  imi¬ 
tate  them.  Wouldst  thou  know  whe¬ 
ther  thou  art  animated  by  a  spark  of 
this  devouring  flame  ?  Run,  fly  to 
Naples,  and  there  listen  to  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Leo,  Durants,  Jommtili,  and 
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Pergolise'.  If  thine  eyes  be  instantly 
filled  with  tears,  if  thou  feelest  thy 
heart  palpitate  within  thee;  if  thou 
art  oonvulsed  by  sudden  starts,  if  the 
transports  excited  in  thee,  be  ro  oppres¬ 
sive  as  almost  to  take  away  thy  breath, 
seize  Metastasio  and  set  to  work;  his 
genius  will  warm  thine,  like  him  thou 
wilt  create.  These  are  the  effects  of 
genius,  and  other  eyes  will  soon  give 
thee  back  the  tears  that  have  been 
drawn  from  thine,  by  the  masters  of 
this  divine  art.  But  if  thou  canst  re¬ 
main  tranquil  in  the  midst  of  its 
charms  and  excitations ;  if  thou 
shouldst  not  experience  a  sweet  deli¬ 
rium  of  the  brain,  and  a  total  absorp¬ 
tion  of  thy  senses ;  if  thou  shouldst 
only  find  that  beautiful  which  ought  to 
lift  thee  into  ecstacy,  darest  thou  ask 
what  genius  is  ?  Low-minded  man,  do 
not  prophane  this  sublime  name. 
What  would  it  avail  thee  to  know  its 
definition?  Thou  couldst  not  feel  its 
import.  Go!  make  French  music.” 

With  very  little  variation,  we  might 
address,  in  similar  terms,  every  man 
who  embraces  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  whose  vocation  throws  out  all  the 
allurements  of  ambition;  but  we  have 
not  the  presumption  to  touch  this  ini¬ 
mitable  sketch ;  and  we  must,  there¬ 
fore,  leave  the  application  to  be  felt  by 
others,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of 
diminishing  its  effect  by  a  weak  imita¬ 
tion  of  our  own.  We  shall  only  so  far 
accompany  the  conclusion,  as  to  say 
to  every  British  officer,  who  is  satisfied 
with  the  mere  name  and  trappings  of 
his  profession.  Go!  learn  Gertnan 
movements !  bee  Imitation1. 

.  GEOCENTRIC.  This  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  thing  which  has  the  earth 
for  its  surface. 

GIGS,  otherwise  called  bladders, 
or  flaps,  are  a  disease  in  the  mouth  of 
a  horse.  They  are  small  swellings,  or 
pustules,  with  black  heads,  on  the  in¬ 
side  his  lips,  under  his  great  jaw  teeth, 
which  will  be  sometimes  as  big  as  a 
wainut,  and  so  painful,  that  he  will 
let  his  meat  fall  out  of  his  mouth,  or 
at  least,  keep  it. in  his  mouth  un¬ 
chewed. 

These  gigs  proceed  from  foul  feed¬ 
ing,  either  of  grass  or  provender;  a. id 
<you  may  feel  them  with  your  finger. 

GIRTH,  a  kind  of  saddle  buckled 
on,  under  a  horse’s  belly;  also  a  saddle 
that  is  buckled  and  complete  for  use. 
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GISTH-aneS,  that  stuff  of  which  the 
girths  of  a  saddle  are  made. 

GIVEN  is  a  word  often  used  in 
mathematics,  and  signifies  something 
which  is  supposed  to  be  known. 

GLACIS,  in  building,  See.  is  an 
easy  insensible  slope  or  declivity. 

G  LAN  DEBS,  a  distemper  in  horses, 
proceeding  according  to  some  French 
writers  on  veterinary  subjects,  from  cor¬ 
rupt  humours  ahout  the  lungs  and  heart, 
arising  neither  from  the  blood  nor 
phlegm,  but  from  the  one  and  the 
other,  bile ;  and  therefore  it  is  called 
dry.  _ 

It  is  discovered  by  the  horse  grow¬ 
ing  lean  on  a  sudden ;  so  that  when 
you  touch  his  flanks  with  your  hand, 
they  wili  sountl  hollow,  or  like  a 
drum.  A  horse  afflicted  with  the 
glanders  can  neither  eat  nor  cough, 
although  he  frequently  tries,  and  feels 
excruciating  pains  inwardly,  as  if  he 
had  swallowed  a  bone;  and  if  all  these 
signs  appear  at  once,  they  are  symp¬ 
toms  of  approaching  dissolution,  and 
the  animal  ought  to  be  instantly  shot. 

English  farriers  and  horse  doctors, 
or  rather  veterinary  surgeons,  describe 
the  glanders  to  be  such  a  I  uthsorne, 
filthy  disease,  and  so  catching,  that 
other  horses,  who  may  stand  near  a 
diseased  one,  are  sure  to  be  infected. 
They  say  it  proceeds  first  from  heats 
and  colds,  which  begins  with  a  thin 
rheum,  and  ascends  up  to  the  head, 
settles  near  the  brain,  and  vents  itself 
at  tiie  nose. 

This  humpur  in  lime  grows  thicker 
and  thicker,  tiil  it'becomes  of  a  yellow¬ 
ish  colour  like  butter,  and  then  the 
disease  becomes  very  obstinate. 

GLANDERED.  Having  the  glan¬ 
ders.  All  glandered  horses  iu  the  army 
are  ordered  to  be  shot. 

G9LU  NDAZ,  a  cannoneer, gunner, 
bombardier,  artilleryman. 

GOTHS,  an  ancient  people  of  Go - 
thia,  an  island  in  the.  Baltic. Sea,  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  in  length,  situated  by  Den¬ 
mark,  and  not  far  from  Norway,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  They 
originally  came  out  of  Scythia,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Europe.  From  Go 
thia,  or  Gothland,  they  rambled  into 
Germany,  where  an  immense  multi- 
\ude  of  them,  some  say  one  hundred 
thousand,  were  slain  before  the  year  of 
Christ  314.  But  not  long  after,  they 
brought  into  subjection  and  barbarism 
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a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  a  part  of 
Italy,  now  called  Lombardy,  whence 
they  were  called  Lombards.  The 
term  Goths  and  Vandals  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  all  bodies  of  armed 
men,  who,  like  the  barbarians  of  old, 
overleap  the  boundaries  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  give  themselves  up  to  blood, 
plunder,  and  devastation.  Thus,  dur¬ 
ing  the  paroxysm  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,  particularly  under  the  iron 
reign  of  Robespierre,  the  French  were 
called  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  mo¬ 
dern  Europe,  on  account  of  their  ex¬ 
cesses. 

GOUGE,  an  instrument  employed 
by  divers  artificers,  being  a  sort  of 
round  hollow  chissel,  used  in  cutting 
holes,  channels,  grooves,  &c.  in  wood, 
stone,  &c. 

GROOVE,  among  joiners,  a  term 
used  to  signify  the  channel  that  is 
made  by  their  plough  in  the  edge  of  a 
moulding,  stile,  or  rail,  to  put  pannels 
iuto  waiuscotting,  & c. 

GRY,  a  measure  containing  one 
tenth  of  a  line. 

A  line  is  one  tenth  of  a  digit,  and  a 
digit  one  tenth  of  a  foot,  and  a  philo¬ 
sophical  foot,  one  third  of  a  pendu¬ 
lum  whose  diadromes,  or  vibrations,  in 
the  latitude  of  45  degrees,  are  each 
equal  to  one  second  of  time,  or  one 
60th  of  a  minute. 

GUICHET,  Fr.  wicket;  shutter. 
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HAND-A/gA,  is  a  term  used  in 
horsemanship,  and  peculiar  to  the  En¬ 
glish  nation,  who  measure  the  height 
or  tallness  of  a  horse  by  hands,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  heel,  and  measuring  up¬ 
wards  to  the  highest  hair  upon  the 
withers.  A  hand  is  four  inches. 

HARD  horse,  a  horse  that  is  insen¬ 
sible  of  whip  or  spur. 

HARNESS,  traces,  &c.  with  which 
horses  are  led,  and  by  which  carriages 
are  drawn.  Under  this  head,  we  shall 
submit  the  following  suggestions,  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us.  An  in¬ 
telligent  correspondent  justly  observes, 
that  the  officers  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Artillery  are  allowed  to  be  the  most 
scientific  men  in  the  British  service. 
Under  this  allowance,  or  rather  under 
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this  tribute,  (for  the  acknowledgment 
is  founded  in  justice,)  he  expresses 
much  surprise,  that  they  should  never 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  ad¬ 
vantages  resulting  from  the  movement 
of  ordnance,  tumbrils,  artillery  wagons, 
&c.  by  horses.  It  must  certainly  be 
acknowledged,  that  by  means  of  the 
handspike  and  lever,  ordnance  may 
easily  be  removed  from  fiat  ground  to 
summits  of  considerable  height;  but 
the  attention  of  the  artillery  officers 
lias  not  been  sufficiently  directed  to 
the  cheap  and  easy  mode  of  drawing 
cannon  by  horses.  ’  This  mode  consists 
in  the  following  principles: — That  the 
wheel  horses  in  the  limbers  of  the  gun, 
as  also  in  the  pole  of  the  tumbrils,  and 
in  the  shafts  of  t he  wagon,  be  placed 
as  ciose  as  possible  to  the  splinter  bar 
of  their  respective  carriages,  and  that 
the  tugs  of  their  collars,  or  traces,  (by 
which  they  draw,)  be  shortened  so  as 
only  to  admit  of  the  horse’s  croup  be¬ 
ing  four  inches,  at  most,  from  the 
splinter  bar,  and  that  the  traces  of  the 
leading  horses  be  not  more  than  four 
inches  from  their  croup  to  the  noses  of 
those  that  follow.  By  this  simple  rule, 
four  horses  wall  be  able  to  move  with 
much  greater  facility  and  ease  to  them¬ 
selves,  than  six  do  under  the  present 
system.  Add  to  this,  that  their  evo¬ 
lutions  will  be  much  quicker;  as  they 
must  save  neatly  one  fourth  of  a  circle 
in  wheeling,  and  prevent  themselves 
from  being  galled,  or  receiving 
wrenches. 

HARNESS  galls.  Sometimes  the 
breasts  of  coach  and  carriage  horses 
are  galled  by  the  harness,  or  rise  in 
hard  bunches,  especially7  in  rainy  wea¬ 
ther. 

HART,  or  Stag-evil,  is  a  sort  of 
rheum,  or  defl  exion  that  falls  upon 
the  jaws,  and  other  parts  of  the  fore¬ 
head  of  a  horse,  which  hinders  him 
from  eating. 

HAUNCH,  or  hip  of  a  horse,  is 
that  part  of  the  hind  quarter  that  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  reins,  or  back  to  the 
hough,  or  ham.  Hence  to  put  a  horse 
upon  his  haunches,  so  that  he  may 
rise  in  front. 

HAW,  a  gristle  which  grows  between 
the  nether  eye-lid  and  the  eye  of  a 
horse,  and  if  not  timely7  removed, 
will  put  it  quite  out. 

HEAD,  in  architecture,  &c.  is  an 
ornament  of  carved  work,  or  sculp- 
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ture,  frequently  serving  as  the  key  of 
an  arch,  or  platband  on  other  occa¬ 
sions. 

Head  of  a  horse  should  be  narrow, 
lean  and  dry,  and  not  too  long;  but 
the  principal  point  is  a  good  onset ; 
which  is  that  all  the  fore  part,  from 
the  brow  to  the  nose,  be  perpendicular 
to  the  ground,  so  that  if  a  plummet 
were  applied  it  would  just  raze,  or 
shave  it. 

HEADS,  with  bricklayers,  a  term 
Used  to  signify  half  a  tile  in  length; 
but  to  the  Tull  "breadth  of  a  tile.  These 
are  used  at  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

HEALING,  in  architecture,  signi¬ 
fies  the  covering  the  roof  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  either  with  lead,  tiles,  slate,  Hors¬ 
ham  stone,  shingles,  reeds,  straw,  &c. 

HEEL,  in  carpentry,  an  inverted 
ogee. 

Heel  of  a  horse  is  the  lower  hinder 
part  of  the  foot,  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  the  quarters,  and  opposite  to 
the  toe. 

This  being  the  part  that  is  armed 
with  the  spur,  the  word  heel  is  taken 
for  the  spur  itself:  hence  horsemen 
say,  a  horse  understands  the  heels 
well ;  he  obeys  the  heels  ;  he  answers 
the  heels,  &c.  the  meaning  of  which  is 
that  he  obeys  the  spurs. 

HIGHWAYS  of  the  kingdom.  As 
in  every  country  where  a  military  force 
has  been  kept  on  foot,  the  soldiers 
have  constantly  been  employed  upon 
public  works,  it  has  appeared  singular, 
that  the  roads  of  Great  Britain  should 
not  have  experienced  the  same  speedy 
and  useful  aid. 

We  find,  however,  in  the  First  Re¬ 
port  from  the  Committee  of  the  High¬ 
ways  of  the  Kingdom,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  tract  of  road  had  been  made  by 
some  detachments  of  His  Majesty’s 
forces,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bag- 
shot  Heath,  respecting  which,  they 
thought  it  their  duty  to  make  some 
investigation. 

The  Committee  have  observed,  that 
even  in  time  of  war,  whilst  so  large  an 
army  is  kept  up,  a  portion  of  it  might 
be  usefully  employed  in  public  works, 
but  at  any  rate,  (as  at  the  termination 
of  the  present  war,  it  will  probably  be 
found  expedient  to  keep  up  a  larger 
peace  establishment  than  ever  was 
thought  necessary  on  any  former  occa¬ 
sion,)  a  considerable  part  of  that  force 
cannot  be  better  employed,  than  in 
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making  and  repairing  the  highways  of 
the  kingdom. 

For  an  interesting  correspondence 
between  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  M.P. 
and  the  Quarter-Master  General,  and 
War-Office  Department,  respecting 
this  subject,  see  Appendix  to  the  Re¬ 
port,  page  123,  printed  1 1th  May, 
1803. 

HINDOOSTANEE.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  language  in  India,  a  knowledge  of 
which,  together  with  that  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  and  the  Arabic,  is  indispensably 
necessary,  to  every  officer  who  serves 
in  that  country. 

There  has  just  been  published,  an 
excellent  work  by  John  Borthwick 
Gilchrist,  L.L.D.  and  F.R.S.E.  late 
Professor  of  Idindostanee  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Fort  William,  and  Thomas 
Roebuck,  Esq.  of  the  Madras  Native 
Infantry,  entitled  Hindoostanee  -Philo¬ 
logy,  comprising  a  Dictionary,  En¬ 
glish  and  Hindoostanee;  also,  Hin¬ 
doostanee  and  English,  with  a  Gram¬ 
mar  of  the  language  prefixed,  so  as  to 
enable  every'  officer  in  the  Company’s 
or  King’s  service,  to  acquire,  in  a  very 
short  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  Hin¬ 
doostanee,  which  is  not  only  the  mili¬ 
tary  language,  as  its  name  oordoo  im¬ 
ports,  but  also  by  far  the  most  useful 
and  general  of  any  spoken  in  India. 

The  officers  of  His  Majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice  in  India,  would  also  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  colloquial  language  of  the  Sepoys, 
being  frequently  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  detachments,  &c.  of  native 
troops,  and  under  the  necessity  of  em¬ 
ploying  native  interpreters:  moreover, 
it  would  acid  much  to  the  personal 
comfort  and  safety  of  every  officer  in 
India,  and  prevent  imposition,  & c.  on 
the  part  of  their  native  servants,  and 
others.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Shakes- 
pear.  Professor  of  Hindoostanee  at  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company’s 
Military  Institution  at  Croydon,  and 
of  Major  Stewart,  Professor  of  the 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Hindoostanee 
languages,  at  the  Honourable  East  In¬ 
dia  Company’s  College,  near  Hertford, 
fully  justify  us  in  recommending  this 
useful  work  to  the  attention  of  all 
military’  officers  proceeding  to  India. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  book, 
there  are  two  other  works,  of  the  same 
authors,  entitled  the  British  Indian 
Monitor,  and  Hindoostanee  Dia- 
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logues ;  all  of  which,  render  the  acqui- 
> i u o ; i  of  the  HinT-osianee,  and  the 
true  pronunciation  of  other  Eastern 
languages,  upon  a  new  system,  far 
...  of  instruc¬ 
tion  hitherto  devised. 

The  wiioie  to  he  had  at  Messrs. 
Black,  Parry,  and  Kingsbury’s,  7, 
Leadenhall-street,  London  ;  and  at 
Manners  and  Miller,  and  A.  Consta¬ 
ble  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 

HINGES,  in  building,  are  those 
neces  arv  irons  by  means  of  which 
doors,  lids,  folds  of  tables,  &c.  make 
their  motion,  whether  of  opening,  or 
shutting,  or  folding. 

HIP  reef,  with  carpenters,  called 
also  Italian  roof,  is  a  roof  which  has 
neither  gable  head,  shread  head,  nor, 
Jer  1  in-head. 

HIPS,  in  carpentry,  are  those  pieces 
of  timber  w  hich  are  placed  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  roof. 

PIOLLOW,  in  architecture,  a  con¬ 
cave  moulding  about  a  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  by  some  called  casement,  by 
others  abacus. 

PIOLLY.  The  timber  of  holly  is 
the  whitest  of  ail  hard  wood,  and 
and  therefore  used  by  the  iDlayers ; 
also  for  all  sturdy  purposes. 

HOMOGRAPH, invented  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Spratt  of  the  royal  navy. 

This  new,  easy,  and  useful  code  of 
signals  ,5  to  he  performed  with  a  white 
pocket  handkerchief,  to  be  held  in 
different  positions  of  the  body.  For 
particulars  see  page  155,  vcl.  27  of 
transactions  of  t:.e  Society  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures 
and  Commerce,  1803. 

Signatures  upon  BONDER,  instru¬ 
ments,  such  as  declarations  of  officers, 
respecting  the  sale,  purchase,  or  ex¬ 
change  of  commissions ;  vouchers  for 
allowances,  &c.  that  are  guaranteed 
by  the  names  cf  individuals,  without 
oath.  Ptrcaps  of  all  signatures  these 
are  the  most  doubtful,  and  the  most 
to  be  guarded  against. 

HOOF  f  a  horse,  is  ail  the  horn 
that  appears  when  he  has  his  foot  set 
to  the  ground  ;  it  is  celled  the  coffin, 
and  the  bone  within,  the  coffin  bone, 
which  is  to  the  foot,  what  the  heart  is 
to  the  body.  The  coffin  bone  is  quite 
surrounded  and  overspread  by  the 
hoof,  fresh  and  sole,  and  is  not  per¬ 
ceived,  even  when  the  horse’s  sole  is 
quite  taken  away  being  cc .  ared  on  ail 
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.sides  bv  a  coat  of  flesh  which  hinders 
the  bone  from  appearing.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  be  given  to  this  iin- 
J  portant  part  of  a  horse.  Half  the  dis¬ 
orders  which  appear  to  affect  other 
joints  are  sealed  in  the  foot;  and  many 
’  a  horse  has  been  called  lame  in  tire 
shoulder,  when  the  real  cause  was  in 
the  hoof. 

Armour  HOOKS,  small  utensil?, 
generally  made  of  brass,  which  serve 
to  have  arms  laid  upon. 

HOOQQCT,  an  instrument  much 
used  in  India  for  smoking.  The  seve¬ 
ral  parts  of  w  hooqqu  are,  the  chilum, 
or  ash  pit,  for  the  tire  and  tobacco  ; 
its  sur  posh,  or  cover ;  the  ab  nue,  or 
water  tube,  which  supports  the  chi- 
luin,  and  connects  it  with  the  water  in 
the  hooqqu  ;  the  moonhal,  or  mouth¬ 
piece;  the  nue,  or  flexible  tube,  which 
penetrating  with  the  ab  nue,  opens 
short  above  the  water,  whence  the 
smoke  is  extracted  and  conveyed  to 
the  mouth  ;  the  nue  and  ab  nue,  toge¬ 
ther  form  the  nuechu,  or  snake;  no¬ 
thing  remains  now  but  the  zen-undar, 
or  cloth,  placed  under  the  hooqqu 
bottom,  more  for  ornament  than  use, 
unless  we  may  add  the  tuwa,  or  plate, 
used  for  separating  the  gool  (a  ball  of 
charcoal,  prepared  with  rice  aDd  su¬ 
gar,  &c.)  from  the  tobacco  below. 
The  man  who  has  charge  of  the  hooqqu 
is  called  the  hooqqu  burdar. 

HORSHA 'Sl-stoJie,  is  a  kind  of  thin 
broad  slate,  of  a  greyish  colour,  for¬ 
merly  much  used,  especially  in  Sussex, 
to  heal,  or  cover  churches  and  great 
houses,  &c. 

7o  H EMBED.  As  we  do  not  stand 
;  pledged  to  give  the  etvmology  of  every 
!  word,  we  shall,  of  course,  omit  the 
j  origin  of  this  term,  and  barely  observe, 

!  that  it  is  a  familiar  one  among  military 
men,  signifying  to  use  factitious  and 
|  deceptions  means  for  the  purpose  of 
|  accomplishing  any  particular  end,  or 
;  to  assume  a  character  w  ithout  the  ne- 
icessarv  qualities  of  the  mind  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 

Humbug,  a  thing  that  imposes  upon 
others  by  outward  dress,  orassum- 
ed  manners,  without  inwardly  possess¬ 
ing  the  intrinsic  and  solid. 

HURKARL',  Ind.  a  gazette;  as  the 
Bengal  hurkaru. 

HYDROGRAPHICAL  charts, 

charts  representing  the  sea-coast,  &c. 
1  hese  charts  are  engraved,  ar.d  aiter- 
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■wards  regularly  printed  at  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  for  the  use  of  the  British  navy. 
As  a  maritime  war,  or  one  of  occa¬ 
sional  and  desultory  incursion,  may, 
at  last,  be  considered  as  most  expe¬ 
dient,  and  as  best  calculated  to  the 
means  we  possess,  especially  against 
France,  perhaps  the  extending  the 
scales  of  these  hydro-graphical  ciiarts, 
so  as  to  comprehend  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  of  the  inland  coast, 
might  be  advantageous.  Enterpri- 
zing  detachments  of  regulars,  ma¬ 
rines,  and  even  militia-men,  could 
then  be  landed,  under  the  guidance  of 
bold  and  enterprizing  leaders.  We 
might  then,  indeed,  scatter  alarm  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic,  and 
literally  singe  the  whole  coast  of  France 
and  Holland.  Our  boasted  reason 
would  in  that  case  keep  progress  with 
the  instinct  of  animals,  and  we  should 
employ  those  weapons  that  have  been 
given  to  us  by  God  and  nature. 
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JACOBITES,  a  name  given  to  such 
persons  as  were  attached  to  the  ruined 
fortunes  of  James  II.  hence  also  the 
terms  Pittites,  Foxites,  Burdettites,  all 
signifying  persons  attached  to  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  principles  of  the  leading 
denomination,  name,  or  head  of  some 
particular  party",  or  faction. 

JALOUSER,  Fr.  an  old  term,  sig¬ 
nifying  to  be  jealous  of  another.  The 
French  say,  un  cfficier  de  vrai  merite 
ne  jalouse  pas  un  autre ;  an  officer  of 
real  merit  is  never  jealous,  or  envious 
of  another. 

JfiREMlADE,  Fr.  a  familiar  term 
used  by  the  French,  to  signify  frequent 
and  incessant  complaint,  in  allusion  to 
the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  pro¬ 
phet.  A  commander  in  chiefs  office 
is  frequently  assailed  by  this  species  of 
feminine  artillery,  instead  of  being 
boldly  attacked  by  manly  remon- 
strances 

IMITATION,  ( imitation ,  Fr.)  the 
act  of  copying;  attempt  to  resemble. 

Imitation  is  the  mark  of  a  poor  and 
dastardly  spirit;  even  in  poetry  and 
painting  it  has  been  injurious,  and  has 
checked  the  flights  of  many  a  tower¬ 
ing  mind.  Great  genius  has  no  model; 
it  follows  its  own  impulse,  is  illuminat- 
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ed  by  its  own  fire,  and  not  by  borrow¬ 
ed  light.  We  should  be  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  our  inferiority  to  the 
Germans;  why  should  we,  therefore, 
be  their  miserable  caricature?  0  imi- 
tatures,  servum  pecus  !  blush  for  your¬ 
selves  and  your  government,  when  you 
think  of  the  disgraceful  fail  of  your 
once  honoured  prototype,  the  Prussian 
army — when  one  short  day  laid  all  its 
former  glories  in  the  dust ;  so  that  no¬ 
thing  now  remains,  O  great  Frederick, 
of  thy  illustrious  military  achieve¬ 
ments,  but  ut  pluris  placeaset  declama- 
tiojias.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
original.  The  _copiers  have  not  only 
been  beaten,  but  almost  conquered, 
by  an  army,  whose  officers  had  run 
away,  and  left  their  soldiers  without 
order,  discipline,  or  even  military  or¬ 
ganization  ;  so  different  are  the  fates  of 
those  who  crawl  along  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  supported  on  the  crutches 
of  imitation,  and  of  those  who,  nobly 
daring,  have  the  boldness  to  reject  all 
models,  and  to  follow  a  system  of  mi¬ 
litary  tactics  adapted  to  their  inclina¬ 
tion,  habits,  and,  above  all,  to  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  genius  of  the  nation  whom 
they  governed. 

INSTINCT  mouionuier,  Fr.  that 
sort  of  impulse  in  the  human  mind 
which  leads  it  to  follow  a  leader,  as 
sheep,  or  geese  do  each  other.  See 
Indian  Files. 

INTESTINE,  {intest in,  Fr.)  in¬ 
ward,  within,  belonging  to  the  inward 
parts. 

Intestine  war,  {guerre  intestine, 
Fr.)  a  civil  war,  as  it  were,  within  the 
bowels  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

JOURNALIZED,  done  according 
to  daily  practice,  &c.  Hence,  journa¬ 
lized  report,  or  an  account  of  what 
has  been  tried,  or  effected,  day  after 
day. 

IRISH  brigade.  Tor  an  account  of 
the  origin,  formation,  and  dissolution 
of  this  once  exiled  body  of  country¬ 
men,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  an  inge¬ 
nious  correspondent,  see  Brigade, 
Appendix. 

United  IRISHMEN.  Under  this 
term  two  distinct  bodies  of  men,  who 
had  views  not  only  dissimilar  but  ex¬ 
actly  opposite,  seem,  for  the  worst  and 
basest  purposes,  to  have  been  wilfully 
land  maliciously  confounded.  The 
(first  society  seems  to  have  originated 
j  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  about  the  year 
1  8  B 
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1*31.  chiefly  amongst  the  dissenters 
The  objects  entertained  by  this  soci¬ 
ety  were  to  unite  all  denominations 
and  all  different  sect§  of  religion  in 
one  common  bond  of  peace  and  con¬ 
stitutional  exertion,  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  the  entire  emancipation 
ot  the  Catholics,  and  of  obtaining  a 
better  representation  in  the  commons 
House  of  Parliament.  They  never 
seemed  to  have  acted  in  any  way  at 
all  hostile  to  the  established  govern¬ 
ment  and  constitution  of  the  country; 
nor  can  it  with  justice  be  inferred, 
that  they  had  ever  any  intention  of 
accomplishing  their  objects  but  by 
means  the  most  honourable;  not  by 
overturning  the  constitution,  but  by 
purifying  it,  and  removing  manv  of 
those  excresences  which  the  ablest  and 
honestest  patriots  in  England  have 
acknowledged,  and  lamented  the  ex¬ 
istence  of. 

This  society  appears  to  have  been 
dissolved  about  the  year  1794,  and 
another  substituted  in  its  room,  whose 
designs  were  exactly  the  reverse  of 
those  respectable  persons  who  had  for¬ 
merly  borne  their  name.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  meant  the  overthrow  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  constitution  and  government, 
separation  from  England,  and  union 
■with  France.  The  leaders  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  were  the  chief  planners  and 
promoters  of  the  rebellion.  They 
caused  an  oath  to  be  administered  to 
all  (heir  associates  in  the  four  provin¬ 
ces  of  Ireland,  who  unfortunately  for 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  that  still 
distracted  country,  soon  became  too 
numerous.  In  a  publication  of  this 
kind,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  dwell 
too  minutely  on  the  proceedings  of 
this  society,  because  they  are  connec¬ 
ted  with  all  the  melancholy  and  im¬ 
portant  events  of  that  period.  There¬ 
fore  our  readers  must  be  referred  to 
the  history  of  those  years,  and  to  that 
of  the  rebellion,  and  also  of  the  union 
that  followed  it ;  which  has  not  per¬ 
haps  improved  the  constitution  of 
either  country. 

We  are  particularly  short  upon  this 
head  for  two  reasons:  because  it  is  of 
such  importance  and  refers  to  such  a 
multiplicity  of  transactions,  that  we 
could  not  allot  sufficient  space  neces¬ 
sary  lor  the  discussion.  Besides,  it 
brings  Jo  our  minds  many7  painful  re- 
collections;  great  crimes  were  com- 
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mitled  on  both  sides;  those  who  were 
concerned  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  rather  usurped  its  name  and  au¬ 
thority;  often  lost  sight  of  all  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  seemed  anx¬ 
iously  to  contend  with  those  in  rebel¬ 
lion,  whether  they  could  not  be  as 
sanguinary  and  atrocious  in  their  ven¬ 
geance  as" they  were.  On  both  sides, 
the  worst  passions  of  (lie  human  mind 
were  displayed  in  all  their  hideous  de¬ 
formity,  and  which  would  not  have 
taken  place  in  any  country,  but  in  one 
long  tome  by  religious  dissensions, 
and  where  a  government  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  enact  persecution,  as 
the  fundamental  key  stone  of  their 
jurisprudence  and  policy. 

IRON  Field  Artillery.  See  Roe¬ 
buck. 

ISOLEMENT,  Fr.  in  architecture, 
the  distance  between  one  column,  or 
pillar  and  another,  or  of  any  piece 
whatsoever,  which  is  detached  from 
others.  We  have  no  such  word  as 
isolation  in  our  language  ;  although 
we  say  isolated,  standing  alone,  or  de- 
tiched. 

Id  E,  from  the  Latin,  signifying  go, 
or  follow.  Hence  Jesuite ,  from  Jesu, 
Jesus,  and  ite  follow,  or  go  after. 
Whence  the  Jesuites  were,  according 
to  their  vocation  and  oath,  obliged  to 
visit  every  quarter  of  the  globe  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  Gospel. 

K. 

KIBE,  an  inflammation  upon  the 
heels,  often  occasioned  by'  cold. 

K 1 13  E  \d) -heels,  in  a  horse,  scabs 
breeding  about  the  nether  joint,  and 
overthwart  the  fetlock. 

Knights  of  the  KNOT,  an  order  of 
sixty  knights,  instituted  by  Jane  the 
First,  Queen  of  Naples,  on  occasion  of 
the  peaep  established  by  her  and  the 
King  of  Hungary,  by  means  of  her 
marriage  with  Lewis  prince  of  Taren- 
fum, 

L. 

LABORATOUY-te/tf,  in  an  army, 
a  large  tent,  carried  along  with  the  ar¬ 
tillery  into  the  field,  furnished  with  all 
sorts  of  tools  and  metals  for  the  fire¬ 
workers  or  bombardiers  to  prepare 
their  stores;  such  as  driving  fuzes, 
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fixing  shells,  making  quick-match,  fixing 
carcasses,  &c. 

Barren  LAURELS,  a  figure  of 
speech  which  has  been  used  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  is  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  understood  by  common 
sense,  as  it  is  easy  to  be  uttered  by 
those  persons  who  place  legislative 
wisdom  in  a  flow  of  words.  We  are 
humbly  of  opinion,  that  no  individual, 
let  his  bravery  or  hardihood  be  what  it 
may,  is  entitled  to  laurels  of  any  sort 
whose  management  of  an  army  does 
not  produce  some  benefit  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  which  he  has  been  trusted  with 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions. 
Barren  laurels,  like  negative  success, 
must  be  thrown  among  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  rubbish,  which,  with  a  few  spark¬ 
ling  effusions  of  bastard  wit,  sometimes 
deceive  even  the  sober  senses  of  well¬ 
thinking  men.  It  is,  however,  notout 
of  place  to  observe,  that  this  figure  of 
speech  is  not  founded  in  truth  or  na¬ 
ture,  since  the  laurel  tree  is  never  bar¬ 
ren.  On  the  contrary,  it  produces  ei¬ 
ther  berries  or  flowers;  but  a  mind 
Oarlv  imbued  with  poetical  notions,  is 
apt  to  start  beyond  the  regular  limits 
of  common  sense,  and  to  feel  satisfied 
in  having  taken  mankind  by  surprize, 
and,  in  some  degree,  reconciled  mere 
bravery  to  the  most  unmeaning  sacri¬ 
fices  of  blood  and  treasure. 

Not  all  the  battles  which  a  Caesar 

got. 

Could  make  a  soldier  of  an  arrant 
sot; 

For  if  mere  bloodshed  can  afford  a 
name, 

Alas!  the  butcher’s  and  the  chief’s  the 
same! 

To  take  LfBER'I  IES  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  another,  ( se  pcrmettre  des 
propos  d  Vegard  dim  autre,  Fr.)  to 
make  observations,  direct  or  indirect, 
which  may  lessen  the  fair  fame  of  ano¬ 
ther. 

L1ERNES,  Fr.  slits,  interlaces,  or 
intertoises  ot  timber. 

LOSS  of  a  river,  that  particular  spot 
where  a  river  disembogues  itself  and 
ceases  to  be  called  by  its  original  name. 
Thus  the  river  Thames,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  Gloucestershire,  runs  up  to 
Oxford,  and  thence  to  London,  loses 
itself  at  the  little  Nore  beyond  Graves¬ 
end,  and  mixes  with  the  sea.  A  river 
is  also  said  to  lose  itself  when  it  runs 
under  ground  and  disappears,  as  is  the 
case  of  the  Loire  in  Switzerland. 
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MANCHES  d  vent,  Fr.  winds'aiis. 

MASH,  a  mixture  for  a  horse,  con- 
sisting  generally  of  ground  malt  put 
into  a  pail  with  scalding  water,  and 
well  stirred  about. 

Cold  Mash,  the  mixture  given  cold. 

MEACOCK,  an  uxorious,  effemi¬ 
nate  man;  one  who  would  sacrifice  his 
public  duty  to  please  a  wife;  hence 
meacock,  tame,  timorous,  cowardly. 

MEAN,  low  minded;  base:  unge¬ 
nerous;  contemptible  ;  low  in  the  de¬ 
gree  of  any  good  quality.  This  weak¬ 
ness,  or  rather  vice,  (for  meanness  can 
be  criminal,)  though  generally  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  exalt¬ 
ed  notions  of  military  grandeur  and 
enterprize,  is  sometimes  the  companion 
of  personal  courage,  and  not  always 
the  associate  of  cowardice.  It  is  a  me¬ 
lancholy  truth,  confirmed  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  ages,  that  a  very  brave 
man  may  be  a  very  mean  and  selfish 
person;  and  a  very  timorous,  effemi¬ 
nate  creature,  may" be  a  very  generous 
and  disinterested  member  of  commu¬ 
nity.  Such  are  the  contradictions  of 
poor  human  nature! 

MEMARCHURE,  Fr.  the  sprain 
which  a  horse  gets  by  a  trip,  or  false 
step 

MEMBRURE,  Fr.  the  squares  in 
which  pannels  are  put. 

Membrure,  Fr.  a  cord  to  mea¬ 
sure  wood. 

MOB,  [la  tourbe,  Fr.)  Bailey  calls 
it  a  giddy  multitude,  a  tumultuous 
rabble.  The  Romans  were  accustom¬ 
ed  to  compare  a  mob  to  a  wild  beast, 
bellna  populus.  A  mob  is,  in  fact,  an 
enraged  bull,  that  runs  headlong  at 
every  thing  and  every  body,  without 
distinguishing  between  friend  or  foe; 
and  would  as  soon  toss  into  the  air  the 
man  who  has  fed  him,  as  he  would 
mangle  the  savage  butcher  that  has 
unmercifully  goaded  him  into  frenzy. 

MoB-to,  a  peremptory  decision, 
without  sense  or  justice. 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  somewhere  said, 
that  under  a  democratical  govern¬ 
ment,  the  citizens  exercise  the  powers 
of  sovereignty  ;  and  those  powers  will 
be  first  abused,  and  aftei wards  lost, 
if  they  are  committed  to  an  unwieldy 
multitude. 

8  B  2 
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MONGER,  a  dealer;  a  seller. 
T  his  word  is  seldom  used  alone,  being 
.Generally  coupled  with  something  in 
which  the  person  deals  or  tra (Ticks. 

Borough- Monger,  a  many  leaded 
pionster,  and  sometimes  an  hereditary 
one,  which  feeds  upon  corruption,  cats 
into  the  vitals  of  the  constitution,  and 
enfeebles  every  civil  and  military  insti¬ 
tution,  by  spoiling  the  fair  representa¬ 
tion  ot  the  people. 

Co>mnission- Monger,  one  who 
trafficks  in  the  sale,  exchange,  and 
purchase  of  commissions,  and  thereby 
makes  a  livelihood.  By  a  clause  in 
the  articles  of  war,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  late  administration, 
and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  that 
passed  during  the  present,  in  conse¬ 
quence  ot  the  enquiry  relative  to  the 
abuse  of  patronage  in  the  commander 
in  chiefs  office,  no  such  person  is  now 
allowed  to  act  in  any  way  whatsoever. 
See  Broker. 

MOONSHINE,  a  figurati  ve  ex¬ 
pression,  signifying  not  real,  not  solid, 
not  productive  ot  any  thing  general, 
bo  called  from  the  moon  giving  light, 
but  not  emitting  heat,  as  the  sun  does. 
J  hus  an  officer  offering  to  sell  his  half 
pay,  which  is  not  alienable,  is  said  to 
ofier  moonshine. 

MOTIVE,  {motif,  Fr.)  that  which 
determines  the  choice;  that  which  in¬ 
cites  the  action. 

Personal  or  private  Motive,  choice 
determined  upon,  or  incitation  to  ac¬ 
tion,  whicli  originates  in  seffish  views. 

Public  Motive,  that  which  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  sincere  and  honest  regard 
to  the  common  weal,  without  the 
slightest  alloy  of  private,  or  selfish 
views,  in  civil,  or  military  life. 
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NOTORIETY,  ( nolorie/e,  Fr.')  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Johnson,  public  know¬ 
ledge;  public  exposure.  T  his  word, 
like  notorious,  is  commonly  used  of 
things  and  persons  known  to  their  dis¬ 
advantage.  Thus  a  notorious  tliief ;  a 
notorious  coward.  Notoriety,  in  the 
sense  we  take  it,  signifies  an  overween¬ 
ing  desire  to  be  talked  of,  without  any 
regard  to  truth,  or  solid  reputation. 
A  thing  wrapped  up  in  itself,  which  is 
ahvays  running  after  notoriety.  It  is 
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like  a  soap-ball  blown  out  of  a  tobacco 
pipe  at  ir.id-day,  reflecting  from  the 
sun  a  variety  of' splendid  colours,  and 
then  bursting  into  nothingness  from  its 
want  of  inward  consistency. 

NOUE,  Fr.  in  building,  that  part 
where  two  roofs  join  tcjgether  and 
form  a  rcntrant  angle. 

Node  corniire,  Fr.  that  part  where 
the  sloping  drains,  at  the  tops  of  two 
houses,  join  together. 
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ODDS,  inequality;  excess  of  either 
compared  with  the  other;  as  the  em- 
my  overpowered  us  by  his  numbers, 
and  from  many  other  circumstances, 
had  the  odds  in  his  favour. 

Cromwell,  with  odds  of  number  and  of 

fate. 

Removed  this  bulwark  of  the  church 

and  state. 

Odds  also  signify  advantage,  superiori¬ 
ty  ;  also  quarrel,  debate,  dispute. 

OLIGARCHY,  {oligarchic,  Fr.)  a 
government  composed  of  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  have  generally  an  inte¬ 
rest  distinct  from  that  of  the  public 
at  large.  A  mixed  power  more  de¬ 
testable  than  that  of  despotism,  or 
Agrarian  tyranny. 

ORANGE  Men.  They,  like  the 
united  Irishmen,  appear  to  have  had 
different  views  and  objects,  at  different 
times.  Not  that  we  would  wish  to 
compare  the  respectable  designs  of  the 
first  society  of  united  Irishmen  with  the 
silly,  contemptible,  and  ignoble  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  peep-o’-day  boys,  who  at 
first  only  existed  in  a  nook  of  Ireland  ; 
or  with  the  wicked  views  of  the  latter 
description  of  Orange  men,  who  seem 
to  have  had  no  other  intentions  but  to 
propagate  and  continue  religious  dF- 
tinctions,  and  to  overturn  all  the  rising 
prospects  of  Ireland,  if  not  by  the  ex¬ 
termination,  at  least  by  the  depression 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  This 
society  appeared  originally  to  have 
denominated  themselves  peep-o’-day 
boys.  They  were  dissenters  chiefly 
inhabiting  the  county  of  Armagh,  and 
received  their  name  from  the  custom 
which  they  had  adopted  of  attacking 
the  property,  the  houses  and  the  per¬ 
sons  of  their  Catholic  neighbours,  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  occasioned  by  some 
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wile  quarrel,  which  had  taken  place 
between  two  or  three  of  the  peasants 
of  the  country.  By  the  wicked  en¬ 
couragement  of  some  gentlemen,  by 
the  supineness  of  others,  by  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  magistrates,  and  by  the  mise¬ 
rable  inattention  of  the  then  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  both  sides  had  re¬ 
course  to  arms,  and  several  battles 
took  place  between  them.  Posterity 
will  be  at  a  loss  to  believe,  that  the 
Irish  government,  with  a  large  army 
at  their  command,  with  the  assistance 
of  England  ready  at  their  call ;  enjoy¬ 
ing  profound  peace  abroad,  and  in¬ 
creasing  prosperity  at  home,  should 
have  suffered  the  tranquillity  of  a  large 
district  of  Ireland  to  be  disturbed  for 
such  a  lengthened  period,  without  any 
one  rational  effort  to  put  an  end  to 
these  disgraceful  distractions,  or  to 
oblige  the  local  magistrates  to  do  their 
duty,  and  to  put  in  force  the  laws 
against  all  offenders  of  every  religious 
description,  who  should  presumeto  vio¬ 
late  the  known  regulations  of  the  land. 
But  in  this  state  did  things  continue  till 
about  the  month  of  September,  1795, 
when  the  ignoble  appellation  of  peep- 
o’-day  bovs  was  changed  into  the  high 
sounding  title  of  Orange  men;  as  if 
they  had  come  forward  to  support  that 
constitution  which  had  been  given  by 
that  truly  great  monarch  William  111. 
But  their  conduct  was  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  original  declaration.  So 
far  were  they  from  being  guided  by 
the  liberal  principles  of  the  revolution, 
that  it  has  always  been  asserted,  and 
never  sufficiently  contradicted,  that 
one  part  of  the:r  obligation  was  a 
violent  denunciation  of  vengeance  and 
resentment  against  the  whole  body  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland;  though  this 
lias  latterly  been  denied  by  some 
Orange  men  of  respectability  and  con¬ 
sequence.  But  it  has  been  generally 
credited,  that  it  was  taken  by  all  the 
original  lodges,  and  continued  after¬ 
wards  to  be  taken,  by  the  lower  classes 
at  least,  if  not  privately  by  all  Orange 
men.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  obligations  they  acted  under,  they 
certainly  appeared  to  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  the  narrowest  and  most  con¬ 
fined  views  and  prejudices,  and  by 
the  most  stedfast  determination,  to 
rivet  the  chainsof  theirCatholic  brethe- 
ren,  and  to  undo,  as  much  as  in  them 
lay,  all  that  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
kindness,  which  the  first  promoters  of 
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the  relaxation  of  the  popery  laws 
hoped  to  diffuse  over  the  minds  of  all 
denominations  of  his  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects.  It  would  be  too  painful,  too 
irksome,  too  invidious  to  dwell  on 
many  of  their  proceedings.  Let  us 
hope,  that  time,  necessity,  and,  above 
all,  Christian  charity  may  have  soften¬ 
ed  those  asperities  in  their  character 
and  conduct  which  once  threatened  to 
make  one  great  charnel  house  of  an 
island,  particularly  blest  by  Provi¬ 
dence,  with  every  natural  advantage, 
but  unhappily  cursed  by  the  infuriate, 
religious  dissentions  of  its  inhabitants. 
Four  thousand  miserable  Catholics 
were  driven  out  of  the  county  of  Ar¬ 
magh,  and  obliged  to  take,  refuge  in 
Connaught,  where  many  of  them  pe¬ 
rished  from  want  and  disease.  For  a 
further  proceedings  of  the  peep-o’-day 
boys  and  Orange  men  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Armagh  and  some  few  districts  in 
neighbouring  counties,  see  Lord  Gos¬ 
port’s  letter  to  the  magistrates,  and 
the  other  printed  accounts  of  tire 
transactions  of  that  period.  Several 
lodges  of  Orange  men  yet  exist  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  many  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
Protestants  still  retaining  a  bitter  and 
rancorous  spirit  of  unchristian  animo¬ 
sity  against  their  Catholic  brethern. 

Most  of  the  better  educated  are 
ashamed  of  their  former  violence. 
May  their  future  conduct  make  some 
atonement  for  the  past.  The  well-in¬ 
formed  of  all  religions,  and  in  all 
countries,  ought  to  know,  that  it  is 
not  always  difficult  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  turbulence  and  discord  amongst 
people  not  only  of  different  religions, 
but  of  different  opinions.  Tffhs  far 
any  vulgar-minded,  hot-headed  zealot 
may  go;  but  who  is  the  wise  man  that 
can  appease  this  spirit  when  it  has 
once  been  roused  and  excited?  The 
leaders  of  the  Orange  men  in  Ireland 
have  been  often  ashamed  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  their  lower  associate.s;  but 
men  are  sometimes  the  servants,  and 
not  the  leaders  of  those  whom  they 
affect  to  govern.  They  are  not  the 
persons  impelling,  but  the  persons  im¬ 
pelled;  and  have  often  to  atone  for 
crimes,  not  of  their  own  commission, 
but  of  which  they  are  really  guilty,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  the  original  promo¬ 
ters  and  exciters  of  that  which  they  at 
length  have  vainly  endeavoured  to 
controul. 

ORATORY,  ( oratoire ,  Fr.)  in  ar- 
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chitecture,  is  a  closet,  or  little  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  large  house  near  a  bed¬ 
chamber,  furnished  with  a  little  altar, 
or  an  image  for  private  devolfon, 
among  the  Romanists.  The  ancient 
oratories  were  little  chapels  adjoining 
to  monasteries,  where  the  monks  said 
their  prayers  before  they  had  churches. 
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PA  LAN  QUEEN,  bid.  a  kind  of 
oblong  covered  couch,  with  a  rattan- 
bottom,  having  a  mattress  covered 
with  chintz,  and  a  sort  of  bed  chair  to 
recline  upon,  with  a  a  pole  in  front  and 
in  rear,  to  be  carried  by  eight  Hindoo 
bearers ;  four  of  whom  support  it, 
(two  behind  and  two  before,)  and  are 
relieved  by  the  other  four,  alternately, 
who  run  behind.  Each  of  these 
bearers  requires  four  rupees  per  month. 
A  palanqueen  costs  about  200  rupees. 
Every  officer  in  India  should  have  this 
article. 

PANDEMONIUM.  Accordingto 
Bailey,  with  the  authority  of  Mil- 
ton,  the  great  hall  or  council  chamber 
Or  Parliament  house  of  devils.  Figura¬ 
tively,  any  place  where  men  meet  to 
do  evil. 

Half- PAY.  In  looking  over  the  last 
regulations  which  have  been  published, 
tor  the  government  of  the  French 
army,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon,  we  find  it  expressly  stated,  that 
an  officer  whose  services  shall  be  re¬ 
quited  in  a  civil  capacity,  and  who  is 
upon  half-pay,  may  receive  the  pay 
and  allowances  attached  to  that  situa- 
t;on,  together  with  his  half-pay.  This 
H  not  the  case  in  our  service;  but  we 
humbly  presume,  that  the  French  re¬ 
gulation  is  more  consonant  to  reason 
and  justice. 

See  Vol.  1,  Etat  actuel  de  V Admini¬ 
stration  de  VAnnee,  page  56,  sect.  xii. 

PENSTOCK,  a  flood-gate,  placed 
in  the  water  of  a  mill-pond. 

PERSEVERANCE.  In  addition  to 
what  we  have  already  said  relative  to 
this  inestimable  quality,  we  feel  no 
common  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
mention  the  opinion  of  our  immortal 
Nelson,  upon  the  same  subject,  in 
page  4,  voi.  2,  of  his  life,  we  find  the 
following  sentences. 

“  Thus  may  be  exemplified  by  my 
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life,  that  perseverance,  in  any  profes¬ 
sion,  will  most  probably  irteet  its  re¬ 
ward.  Without  having  any  inheri¬ 
tance,  or  having  been  fortunate  in 
prize  money,  I  have  received  all  the 
honours  of  my  profession,  been  created 
a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  &c.”  and  I 
may  -ay  to  the  reader,  go  thou  and  do 
likewise. 

PETITION,  request,  entreaty,  sup¬ 
plication;  prayer. 

Every  subject,  civil  or  military,  be- 
longing  to  the  British  Empire  and  its 
dependencies,  has  an  inherent  and  un¬ 
alienable  right  to  state  his  grievances 
by  way  of  petition.  This  is  done 
in  various  modes.  Sometimes  by  a 
personal  tender  of  the  petition  to  his 
Majesty  at  a  levee;  sometimes  through 
a  third  person,  and  at  others  through 
the  medium  of  Parliament.  Any 
member  of  the  Commons  may  move 
to  have  the  special  case  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  taken  into  consideration;  and 
every  officer,  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  and  private  soldier  may  have  re¬ 
course  to  Parliament;  but  this  is  sel¬ 
dom  or  ever  done,  until  the  comman¬ 
der  in  chief,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  has  refused  to  lay  a  me¬ 
morial  before  the  King.  The  case  of 
Captain  Foskett  of  the  15th  Light 
Dragoons,  praying  redress  for  alled- 
ged  maltreatment  and  injustice  to¬ 
wards  him  by  his  commanding  officer 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  has  taken  place,  are 
proofs  in  point.  A  petition  to  the 
King,  in  military  matters,  is  however 
an  extreme  case;  and  should  be  well 
weighed  before  it  is  submitted. 

POIDS,  Fr.  weight. 

POINSON,  from  the  French  poin- 
con,  a  little  sharp  pointed  iron,  fixed 
in  a  wooden  handle,  which  the  horse¬ 
man  holds  in  the  right  hand,  to  prick 
a  leaping  horse  in  the  croupe,  to 
make  him  verk  out  behind. 

To  POISON,  to  kill  by  poison  given. 
Among  the  numerous  fictitious  crimes, 
(for  we  are  too  candid  to  believe  the 
hundredth  part  of  what  we  read  and 
hear  of  any  celebrated  character), 
that  of  having  poisoned  his  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  Egvpt,  is  not 
the  least  notorious  deed  of  darkness 
that  has  been  alledged  against  the  pre¬ 
sent  Emperor  of  the  French.  We 
mention  the  circumstance;  but  we 
must  be  permitted  to  think  for  our- 
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selves,  as  far  as  regards  the  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact.  A  gallant  young  officer, 
(then  less  experienced  than  he  is  now) 
has  not  scrupled  to  lay  the  charge, 
and  to  send  it  down  to  posterity  in  the 
solemn  record  of  historical  tradition. 

POLICE,  ( police ,  Fr.)  the  regula¬ 
tion  and  government  of  a  city,  or 
country,  so  far  as  regards  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  This  word  is  also  used  to  ex¬ 
press  general,  or  particular  regulations 
for  the  interior  government  of  troops 
in  quarters,  inspection  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  guides,  spies,  & c. 

Poi.jce  soldiers.  Under  this  deno¬ 
mination  may  be  comprehended  what 
is  called  the  gendarmerie  and  mare- 
chauss6e  in  France,  and  the  Sbirri,  or 
thief-takers  in  Italy.  The  chief,  and 
-  indeed  the  only  employment  of  these 
men,  is  to  protect  the  civil  magis¬ 
trate,  to  attend  the  harmless  ceremonies 
of  the  court,  and  to  strut  about  the 
capital  in  fine  clothes.  The  regular 
soldier  is  a  distinct  creature  from 
them. 

POLLEVIL,  a  large  swelling,  in¬ 
flammation,  or  imposthume  in  the 
horse’s  poll  or  nape  of  the  neck,  just 
between  the  ear  towards  the  mane. 

POLY  G  ARCHV ,  ( po/ygarchie ,  Fr.) 
a  government  where  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  is  vested  in  several  persons. 

POWER,  ( pouvoir ,  Fr.)  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  may  be  rendered  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  community  when  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  wise  man,  but  is  always  a 
curse  in  those  of  a  fool,  or  an  assembly 
of  fools. 

PRICE,  Cprix,  Fr.)  equivalent  paid 
for  any  thing ;  as  the  price  of  blood  ; 
rate  at  which  any  thing  is  sold.  Sir 
Plorace  Walpole,  the  minister,  used 
familiarly  to  say,  that  every  man  had 
his  price,  or  might  be  bought.  That 
statesman’s  experience,  especially  a- 
mongst  borough-mongers  and  place- 
hunters,  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to 
be  mistaken,  as  a  politician;  but  not 
so  in  a  military  point  of  view  ;  for  a 
real  soldier  is  above  all  temptation, 
and  no  price  can  seduce  him  from 
his  duty. 

PRICKED.  When  a  horse  has  been 
pricked  with  a  nail  in  shoeing,  farriers 
use  the  word  cloyed,  or  accloyed. 

PRIVILEGED.  Having  a  licence 
to  do  any  thing.  This  term  is  fre¬ 
quently  applied  in  political  matters, 
to  those  mean  and  dishonourable  crea- 
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tures,  who  worm  themselves  into  the 
confidence  of  others,  and  affect  to 
thjnk  and  act  with  them,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  betraying  their  secrets. 
They  sometimes,  however,  fall  into 
the  trap  which  they  had  laid  for  others; 
witness  the  fate  of  Watt,  the  informer, 
who  was  executed  at  Edinburgh,  un¬ 
der  Mr.  Pitt’s  and  Lord  Melville’s 
administration,  by  whom  he  had  been 
employed.  It  is  also  used  in  a  fami¬ 
liar  and  colloquial  sense:  as  a  privi¬ 
leged  man,  or  officer,  signifying  an  in¬ 
dividual,  who  from  his  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour,  or  from  his  impudence,  accom¬ 
panied  by  good-nature,  is  permitted 
to  say  any  thing  without  giving,  or 
taking,  offence. 

PROTESTANT,  a  person  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Church  of  England,  or 
who  has  rejected  the  mysteries,  and 
supposed  errors,  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  yet  believes  in  the  Trinity. 

PUGILISM,  the  art  of  boxing. 
This  art,  (for  such  it  certainly  is,  if  we 
consider  the  dexterity  it  requires,)  has 
been  greatly  encouraged  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  coal-heavers,  hackney-coachmen, 
carmen,  and  dustmen,  now  experience 
a  formidable  competition  among  our 
young  men  of  fashion,  whose  chief 
study  and  employment  are  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  a  rein  and  whip  in  driving,  or 
the  dexterous  management  of  their 
muffled  fists  in  sparring.  How  far 
these  exercises  may  contribute  to  na¬ 
val  or  military  excellence,  better 
judges,  than  we  pretend  to  be,  must 
determine.  The  Right  Honourable 
William  Windham,  formerly  Secretary 
at  War,  thinks  they  would  ;  for  our 
parts,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
French  phrase, 

Jeux  de  main,  Jeux  de  vilain. 
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REFORM,  in  a  civil  sense,  is  a  ra¬ 
tional  correction  of  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  the  constitution  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  particularly  wherethe  government 
is  a  mixed  one,  a:>  is  the  case  in  Great 
Britain.  In  this  sense,  reform  agrees 
not  a  little  with  the  military  one;  for 
to  reform  a  battalion  which  has  been 
broken  into  several  component  parts, 
or  which  has  been  clubbed,  is  only  to 
restore  it  to  its  original  formation. 
Reform  in  Parliament,  a  measure 
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as  loudly  called  for,  as  it  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  expedient,  yet, 
strange  to  say,  is  left  in  the  minds,  and 
sometimes  upon  the  lips  of  wise  men, 
at  the  manifest  hazard  of  being  taken 
in  hand  by  a  blind  and  infuriated  mob. 
The  word  reform  may  sound  disgust¬ 
ing  to  the  ears  of  borough-jobbers  and 
placemen,  but  that  of  revolution  is 
much  more  awful  and  ominous  to 
those  who  love  a  country  which  ha- 
stood  the  wreck  of  others,  because  it 
has  had  a  constitution  unparalleled  in 
history. 

JthlPAS  de  Corps ,  Fr.  regimental  en¬ 
tertainment,  or  invitation.  These  en¬ 
tertainments,  or  invitations,  in  the 
French  service,  were  formerly  of  two 
kinds,  and  are  probably  the  same  now. 
1st.  When  a  regiment  wished  to  pay 
homage  to  any  persons  of  rank,  by  in¬ 
viting  them  to  dinner.  2dly.  When 
a  regiment,  on  its  march,  passed 
through  a  garrison  town,  or  came  to 
join  regiments  already  in  garrison  or 
in  camp,  the  stationary  regiment  invi¬ 
ted  the  other  to  dinner.  The  dinner 
was  returned,  only  when  the  regiment 
came  to  form  part  of  the  garrison. 
V  hen  several  regiments  werein  a  town, 
such  as  Lisle,  only  one  of  them  (each 
taking  his  turn)  did  the  honours  of  the 
town  to  the  regiment  that  was  passing, 
or  that  came  to  be  quartered  in  the 
place.  A  captain  and  a  lieutenant 
from  each  of  the  other  regiments  of  the 
garrison  were  invited.  The  expense 
of  these  entertainments  was  defrayed 
by  each  officer  of  the  corps  giving  the 
entertainment  (whether  absent  or  pre¬ 
sent)  according  to  his  pay;  the  sum 
being  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  month 
by  the  regimental  paymaster. 

it  was  on  such  occasions  that  the 
esprit  de  corps  was  particularly  visible. 
We  have  already  mentioned  Cremona 
under  the  head  Irish  Brigade,  and 
the  distinguished  part  which  Dillon’s 
regiment  took  on  that  occasion.  When 
tliis  corps  marched  through  St.  Omers, 
in  April,  1790,  on  its  way  to  Lisle,  the 
Koyal  Vaisseaux  was  in  garrison  at  St. 
Omers,  and,  strange  to  sav,  had  never 
met  Dillon’s  regiment  since  the  affair 
at  Cremona,  which  had  happened  88 
years  before.  Loth  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  seemed  intoxicated  with  joy. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  except  Cremo¬ 
na,  and  no  toasts  were  given  but  what 
related  to  that  glorious  day.  The  sol- 
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diers,  who  had  changed  clothes  with 
each  other,  were  seen  together  arm  in 
arm,  and  Dillon’s,  whose  uniform  was 
scarlet,  became  a  white  regiment,  and 
Royal  Vaisseaux,  whose  dress  was 
u  hite,  a  red  one. 

The  famous  fete,  given  October  I, 
1791,  by  the  Gardes  de  Corps,  in  the 
opera  house  at  Versailles,  and  which 
was  so  much  talked  of  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  was  nothing  moie 
than  a  repas  de  corps  given  to  the  re¬ 
giment  de  Flanders,  which  had  been 
ordered  into  Versailles.  The  king,  and 
the  queen  carrying  the  dauphin,  made 
their  appearance  after  dinner,  when 
the  whole  assembly,  as  if  by  instinct, 
drew  their  swords,  singing  the  well 
known  air  of  O  Richard,  0  mon  roi, 
1'i/nivers  t'abandonne,  and  thus  appear¬ 
ing  to  realize  Mr.  Burke’s  figurative 
emotion  respecting  swords  leaping 
from  their  scabbards.  From  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  royal  family,  and  it 
not  being  customary  for  the  gardes  de 
corps  to  give  these  repas,  some  writers 
have  considered  the  entertainment,  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  regiment  de  Flanders,  in  a 
political  light. 

The  grand  repas  de  corps  which 
was  given  by  the  national  guard  of 
Lisle,  in  1791,  to  the  regular  garrison, 
should  be  noticed  on  account  of  its 
extent.  Tables  were  laid  on  the  es¬ 
planade  for  6000  people,  with  a  large 
tent  in  the  center  for  the  officers.  The 
garrison  returned  it  twTo  days  after, 
and  the  greatest  order  prevailed, 
though  wine  was  served  in  hogsheads. 
The  object  of  this  repas  was  to  cement 
the  union  between  the  national  guards 
and  the  troops  of  the  line;  an  object 
dictated  by  sound  sense,  and  when 
considered,  a  tacit  censure  upon  those 
narrow  views  by  which  some  martinets, 
or  would-be  soldiers,  in  this  country,  are 
governed,  who  think  ill  of  everything 
and  everybody  that  dees  not  immedi¬ 
ately  enter  within  the  circle  of  their 
own  particular  service.  T  he  French, 
with  all  their  levity,  see  military  ob¬ 
jects  in  a  sober  light.  The  man  of 
service  knows  the  value  of  every  ether 
corps,  and  he  also  knows,  that  the 
mere  circumstance  of  having  been  in 
action,  which  may  happen  to  the 
greatest  idiot  on  earth,  does  not  of  it¬ 
self  give  intellect,  or  even  useful  expe¬ 
rience.  In  the  gradations  of  rank. 
See,  every  link,  or  circle,  possesses  an 
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intrinsic  value,  and  ought  to  be  re¬ 
spected  accordingly. 

RETORS,  Fr.  twisted.  The  French 
say,  figuratively,  homme  relors,  a 
shrewd  man. 

R  ETROGllA  DE,  going  backward  ; 
to  the  rear ;  contrary  to  1'orward  ;  as 
a  retrograde  movement. 

To  Retrograde,  to  move  back¬ 
ward  ;  to  the  rear. 

REVETU,  Fr.  literally  dad,  orco- 
cered  over. 

Ouvrages  REVETUS,  Fr.  in  fortifi¬ 
cation,  works  that  are  constructed  with 
stone  or  brick. 

Ouvrages  //on-P, evf.tus,  Fr.  in  for¬ 
tification,  works  that  are  made  of 
earth,  &c.  and  are  not  lined  or  co¬ 
vered  with  stone  or  brick. 

Fenir  par  R1COCH  E  E,  Fr.  to  come 
second  hand;  as  a  second  hand  piece 
of  news  does. 

Fa  ire  dcs  RICOCHETS,  Fr.  to 
make  ducks  and  drakes  ;  to  throw  at 
random,  as  spendthrifts  usually  do. 

ROEBUCK’S  light  iron  field  artil¬ 
lery.  An  improvement  in  field  artillery, 
invented  by  John  Roebuck,  Esq.  of 
Edinburgh,  in  December,  180.3,  was 
recommended  by  Lieutenant  General 
Vyse  of  the  staff  in  North  Britain,  to 
the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Moira, 
then  commander  in  chief  for  Scotland, 
who  approved  of  it  so  much,  that  his 
Lordship  in  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Co¬ 
lonel  Smith,  commanding  the  royal 
artillery  at  Edinburgh,  says, 

“  I  wish  further,  that  you  would  lay 
before  the  Board  my  desire  to  have 
six  of  the  iron  six-pounders  on  Mr. 
Roebuck’s  plan.  My  reasons  for  wish¬ 
ing  to  have  these  guns  are,  that  in  fur¬ 
nishing  them  to  volunteer  artillery  in 
distant  parts,  we  give  considerable  ad¬ 
ditional  defence  to  the  country,  with 
the  risk  of  very  unimportant  loss ;  at 
the  same  time  that  these  guns,  with 
their  ammunition  carts,  can  be  carried 
through  roads  which  would  be  embar¬ 
rassing  for  other  artillery. 

(Signed)  MOIRA.” 

Recommendations  from  such  high 
authority,  induced  the  board  of  ord¬ 
nance  to  desire,  that  a  gun  of  this 
•ivention  might  be  sent  to  Woolwich 
or  the  inspection  of  the  committee  of 
colonels  and  field  officers  of  the  royal 
artillery;  who  in  their  letter  to  the 
honourable  board,  dated  Woolwich, 
6th  of  August,  1  Su4,  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


That  they  had  taken  into  conside¬ 
ration  the  invention  of  a  light  iron  six- 
pounder  gun  upon  a  galloper  carriage, 
by  Mr.  Roebuck,  civil  engineer,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  ammunition  cart.  They 
have  caused  a  course  of  practice  to  be 
Carried  on  with  it  at  different  eleva¬ 
tions  with  charges  of  12  ounces,  and 
one  pound  of  powder,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  its  effect  in  point  of  range  and 
direction,  with  which  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,  considering  it  as  a  light 
piece  of  ordnance. 

The  committee  have  also  had  a 
course  of  exercise  carried  on  with  it, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  in  which 
it  could  be  brought  into  action,  and 
again  harnessed  to  advance  or  retreat, 
and  they  find  that  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  harness,  these  operations  ate 
performed  in  nearly  the  same  time  re¬ 
quired  to  limber  and  unlimber  the  pre¬ 
sent  light  six-pounders. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  a  piece  of  ordnance  constructed 
and  mounted  in  this  manner,  may  be 
found  of  use  in  many  cases,  particularly 
in  hilly  countries,  and  where  the  reads 
are  not  good.  The  inventor  appears 
to  have  had  in  view  the  speedy  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  common  carts  and  har¬ 
ness  of  the  country  (Scotland)  for  the 
service  of  his  gun.  He  has  succeeded 
in  a  manner  which  does  much  credit 
to  his  ingenuity. 

(Signed)  VAUGHAN  LLOYD, 
Col.  Comm,  and  Major  General.’* 

Committee  present. 


Lt.  Col.  Sproule 
Burton 

C.  A.  Cockson 
G.  Cookson 


L.  Gen.  Drummond 
Maj.  Gen.  Lioyd 

- -  Biomerield 

Lt.  Col.  Cockburn 

- Duvernelt  Major  Hamilton 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  several  other 
distinguished  officers  of  the  royal  navy 
and  royal  marine  corps,  considering  that 
light  iron  field  artillery,  on  this  princi¬ 
ple,  could  be  easily  taken  in  and  out 
of  boats,  and  employed  by  the  sea¬ 
men  and  royal  marines,  with  much 
advantage  to  his  majesty’s  service, 
(when  they  are  called  upon  occasional¬ 
ly  to  act  on  shore,  to  assist  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  army,)  were  of  opinion, 
that  every  ship  of  war  in  his  majesty’s 
service  ought  to  be  provided  with  one 
or  more  of  Roebuck’s  guns,  according 
to1  the  rate  of  the  ship.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  directed  the  inventor  to  make 
several  guns  for  the  express  purpose  of 
8  C 
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making  experiments  in  order  to  rrfab- 
lisii  their  utility.  These  he  pm-chased 
at  his  own  expense,  in  December, 
1^04,  and  being  appointed  rear  admi¬ 
ral,  and  to  command  a  fleet,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1805,  he  applied  to  government 
for  20  light  iron  held  pieces  of  tins  in¬ 
vention  for  the  use  of  his  squadron, 
■which  the  honourable  board  of  ord¬ 
nance  contracted  with  Mr.  Roebuck 
to  furnish  complete  for  his  use. 

The  Honourable  Hast  India  Com¬ 
pany,  in  July  1805,  gave  orders  to  the  i 
inventor  to  make  eighteen  9  pounders 
and  six  6  pounders  mounted  and  lil¬ 
ted  on  his  principle,  eight  of  which 
were  sent  to  each  of  their  three  presi¬ 
dencies  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Ben-i 
gal,  with  directions  that  experiments 
should  be  made  with  these  guns,  for 
ascertaining  their  utility  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  India,  and  that  the  military 
boards  should  report  thereon  to  tiie 
court  of  directors. 

These  guns,  on  trial,  Were  approved 
of,  and  in  compliance  with  an  indent , 
or  order  from  the  military  board  at 
Bengal,  the  court  of  directors  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  inventor  to  makel 
twenty-five  9  pounders,  and  fifty  6 
pounders,  all  which,  with  some  late 
improvements  in  the  bore  of  the  gun, 
and  adapting  a  very  simple  moveable) 
brass  tangent  scale  for  ascertaining  the 
degrees  of  elevation  of  the  gun,  have! 
been  made  by  the  inventor  and  sent 
to  Bengal  bv  the  ships  of  this  season, 
IS  10. 

The  advantages  of  Roebuck’s  light1 
iron  field  artillery,  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  statement  which 
he  has  published 

1st.  Equal  range  and  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  gun,  with  less  gun-pow¬ 
der  than  is  used  in  the  light  brass  ~rd- ! 
nance  6  pounder,  owing  to  a  small  re- 1 
duction  of  the  windage. 

2d  i  he  superior  portability  and  j 
lightness  of  this  field  piece,  makes  it  j 
serviceable  for  co-operating  with  thej 
landing  and  reimbarkation  of  troops;) 
being  handy  to  manage  in  boats,  and  | 
easily  landed,  and  when  on  shore, 
paticularly  fit  tor  difficult  ground  and 
hilly  countries.  The  weight  of  this 
gun  and  carriage  being  only  about 
13cwt.  whereas  the  ordnance  brass 
light  6  pounder  and  carriage,  weigh 
24|cwt.  And  of  course, 

3d.  '1  he  small  number  of  horses  re¬ 
quired  for  the  gun,  admits  of  a  more 


extended  use  of  field  artillery,  and  on 
occasions  w  here  horses  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured,  a  smaller  number  of  men  will 

suffice  to  draw  it. 

41  h.  'J  lie  simplicity  of  the  harness 
lor  this  gun,  renders  it  easier  to  be 
procured  and  repaired. 

5th.  The  perfection  to  which  ca«t 
iron  is  brought,  by  rendering  the  me¬ 
tal  strong  and  tenacious,  and  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  hard  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  internal  injury  by  the  action  of 
the  powder  and  shot  in  firing,  makes 
such  iron  guns  preferable  to  brass  guns, 
which  ate  liable  to  receive  injury  in 
their  internal  figure  by  every  discharge 
of  grape  shot  and  by  frequent  firing  are 
apt  to  melt  at  the  vent,  or  drop  at  the 
muzzle,  and  become  totally  unservice¬ 
able,  as  is  well  known  to  every  officer 
who  has  seen  quick  firing  from  brass 
guns.  These  iron  guns  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Slirap- 
nel,  as  particularly  well  adapted  fir 
his  spherical  case  shot. 

Gth.  The  general  saving  of  expense 
that  might  be  derived  froip  an  extend¬ 
ed  adoption  into  our  service  of  this 
invention,  which  requires  only  one 
half  the  number  of  horses,  less  gun- 
powdtr,  anil  less  expensive  harness 
and  tear  and  wear  might  perhaps  be 
worthy  of  attention,  when  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  that  the  inventor  otters  to  fur¬ 
nish  his  light  iron  field  artillery,  com¬ 
pletely  lilted  for  action  with  harness 
and  ammunition  boxes,  for  less  than 
one  fourth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  light  field  ordnance  artillery  of 
■the  same  power  and  calibres,  which 
require  double  the  number  of  horses 
and  more  men. 

7th.  The  great  cost  of  brass  field 
artillery  on  the  present  ponderous  and 
expensive  scale,  makes  it  so  much  an 
object  of  preservation,  that  an  army 
is  too  frequently  put  to  great  difficulty 
to  save  such  a  costly  article;  whereas 
Lord  Moira  has  observed,  that  from 
tile  small  expense  in  providing  artillery 
of  this  invention,  the  sacrifice  of  it  in 
critical  situations  would  be  of  less  con¬ 
sequence,  and  more  so,  as  these  iron 
guns  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
of  being,  in  an  instant,  and  with  the 
greatest  ease,  rendered  unserviceable, 
and  of  no  use  to  the  enemy  if  they 
should  fall  into  his  hands. 

Sth.  The  elevating  screw,  improved 
tangent  scale,  and  horizontal  move¬ 
ment  of  the  gun  on  its  carriage,  which 
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are  peculiar  to  the  present  invention, 
render  the  pointing  and  working  of 
this  gun  so  simple,  that  any  soldier, 
marine,  sailor,  or  recruit,  may  be 
taught  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  to  manage  it  'with  a  precision  and 
expedition,  not  to  be  obtained  from 
the  ordnance  hitherto  used,  and  may 
be  seen  by  applying  to  the  inventor | 
at  No.  35,  Arlington  Street,  Camden 
Town. 

RONDE  jK’sante,  a  garrison  trick 
which  wa>  formerly  played  on  cadets 
in  the  French  service,  to  try  their  tem¬ 
pers.  It  was  a  burlesque  on  the  regular 
rounds,  and  was  performed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  The  cadet,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  officer,  went  the  rounds 
with  a  sack  on  his  back.  He  was 
challenged, Qui  vice  ? — Ronde. — Qusl/e 
ronde  ?■ — Ronde  pesanie. — Avarice  qui  a 
Vordre.  Accordingly',  the  cadet  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  the  sentry  put  a  stone 
u-  into  the  sack,  say'ing  passe  lourdaut — 
pass  sluggard.  The  sentries,  as  it  will 
be  readily  supposed,  were  numerous 
on  the  occasion,  being  officers,  and 
the  cadet  had  50  or  60  pounds  of  stones 
to  carry  home.  The  natural  levity  of 
the  French  character,  and  its  apap- 
rent  childishness  in  familiar  intercourse, 
may  account  for  this  extraordinary- 
mixture  of  grave  and  humourous  con¬ 
duct. 

s. 

SCALES,  a  sort  of  armour  consist¬ 
ing  of  brass  plates  laid  like  scales  one 
over  the  other,  to  defend  the  glandular 
parts  and  tire  side-face  of  a  dragoon. 
These  scales  are  attached  to  the  hel¬ 
met,  and  can  be  buttoned  up  in  front. 

To  SCARE,  to  f  ight;  to  frighten; 
to  strike  with  sudden  fear.  Hence 

SC  A  R  EC  R  O  W,  f ro  m  scare  and  crow, 
a  figure  made  of  straw  or  clouts  set  up 
in  gardens  or  fields  to  scaTe  away  the 
birds,  particularly  crows.  This  Word 
may  admit  of  two  senses.  Thus  a 
plain  Englishman  who  has  been  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  a  foreign  mercenary, 
with  whiskers  upon  his  upper  lip,  a 
muff  upon  his  head,  and  a  furred  tip¬ 
pet  round  his  neck,  becomes  a  scare¬ 
crow  in  every  country-town  and  vil¬ 
lage;  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  re¬ 
cruiting  service.  See  Imitation. 

SEC  UR!  TIES  to  be  -given  for  places 
of  public  trust.  In  consequence  Of 
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some  notorious  defalcations,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  ordnance  treasury  depart¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  marine  pay-office,  a 
hill  has  been  brought  into  parliament, 
to  render  it  impossible  for  any  indivi¬ 
dual  to  receive,  or  hold  in  trust,  public 
monies,  without  having  given  full  secu¬ 
rity  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  iiis  du¬ 
ty.  We  have  often  urged  the  necessity 
for  such  a  bill,  especially  in  the  Regi¬ 
mental  Companion,  upwards  of  10 
years  ago. 

SER  \  ICES  in  India.  To  use  the 
expression  of  a  very  intelligent  youfig 
officer  in  the  Company’s  service, 
whom  the  compiler  of  this  work  was 
the  means  of  sending  out,  the  ideas  or 
notions  which  persons  in  this  country 
generally  entertain  with  respect  to  the 
riches  of  India,  are  fabulous  and  falla¬ 
cious  ;  as  far,  at  least,  as  they  regard 
the  military  service.  In  order  to  con¬ 
firm  our  observation,  we  will  here 
draw  the  line  of  comparison  between 
the  two  services,  abstractedly.  First, 
a  register,  (which  is  the  first  step  of 
gradation  that  a  writer  obtains,  after 
having  left  the  college  at  Calcutta,  in 
which  he  generally  remains  two  or 
three  years  ,  to  learn  the  languages,) 
has  his  allowance  of  500  rupees  per 
month,  which  he  makes  treble  through 
perquisites  of  every  description  at¬ 
tached  to  his  profession ;  as  deputy 
judge  he  has  the  law  in  his  own  hands: 
while  a  captain  receives  monthly  his 
allowance  of  450  rupees,  perhaps  after 
having  spent  twenty  years  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  A  collector  of  revenue,  or  of 
customs,  receives  1500  rupees  per 
month.  This  civil  officer  collects  the 
Company’s  revenue,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
natural  to  presume,  that  he  takes  es¬ 
pecial  care  to  collect  something  for 
himself;  whilst  a  lieutenant  -colonel,  or 
major  commanding  a  battalion,  can 
seldom  make  more  than  800  rupees 
per  month. 

A  judge  receives  3000  rupees  month¬ 
ly,  independent  of  those  perquisites 
which  be  may  make  (some  do  not 
scruple  to  call  them  double  his  income.) 
Whilst  a  full  colonel,  commanding  two 
battalions,  cannot  make  more  than 
1500  rupees  per  month.  We  do  not 
make  any  mention  of  the  subaltern, 
for,  in  fact,  there  is  no  parallel  to  hrm 
in  the  civil  line,  except  it  be  the  writer 
in  college,  or  on  his  way  out  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  India.  Notwithstanding  this 
|  disproportion  of  the  means,  it  is  ex- 
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pected,  tlialthe  civil  and  military  ser¬ 
vants  should  go  together,  and  preserve 
the  same  weight  and  consequence  in 
the  country.  Such  are  the  posts  and 
situations  at  which  the  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers  belonging  to  the  Honour¬ 
able  the  East  India  Company,  (whom 
Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations, 
has  so  severely,  but  not  unjustly,  pour- 
t rayed)  arrive,  after  many  years  spent 
in  toil  and  labour,  amidst  a  thousand 
vicissitudes  and  chances.  The  milita¬ 
ry  have,  indeed,  the  pension  to  look 
forward  to,  which  the  civil  have  not; 
but  how  few  of  the  former  live  long 
enough  to  enjoy,  or  rather,  to  receive  it! 

SHATTERED,  broken  to  pieces; 
having  the  continuity  of  the  parts  de- 
stioved. 

SIMULTANEOUS,  acting  toge¬ 
ther;  existing  at  the  same  lime. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY,  at  the 
same  time ;  in  conjunction. 

SOUFFKIR,  Fr.  in  a  figurative 
sense,  among  the  French,  to  endure, 
or  to  be  obliged  to  bear.  Hence,  Ce 
n'est  qne  le  papier  qui  soujjre;  it  is 
only  the  paper  that  suffers. 

To  STAND  one's  trial,  to  abide  by 
the  consequence  of  a  decision  legally 
given,  and  according  to  the  sense" and 
meaning  of  a  jury.  The  word  stand  is 
here  used  because  the  person  accused, 
unless  he  be  indisposed,  is  never  allow¬ 
ed  to  sit.  Abroad  criminals  are  gene¬ 
rally  seated. 

To  stand  by  another,  to  second  and 
support  him,  let  the  consequences  be 
■what  they  may. 

T. 

TAMING.  CoR-Taming  is  the 
act  of  breaking  a  colt  so  as  to  be  mount¬ 
ed  and  ridden. 

1  he  best  time  is  at  three  years,  or 
four  at  most;  but  he  who  will  have  the 
patience  to  see  his  horse  at  full  five, 
may  be  sure  to  have  him  of  a  longer 
continuance,  and  much  less  subject  to 
diseases  and  infirmities. 

TANACLES,  from  the  French  te- 
nai/les,  instruments  of  torture,  iike 
pincers,  wherewith  the  flesh  is  plucked 
from  the  human  frame.  They  are 
sometimes  made  red-hot. 
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Night  TELEGRAPH,  invented  by 
Ensign  Beaufoy.  of  the  27th,  or  En¬ 
niskillen  regiment. 

1  he  principle  of  this  telegraph  i«  its 
being  capable*  of  conveying  intelli¬ 
gence  by  night;  and  worked  in  the 
most  simple  manner.  The  advantage 
ol  ground,  and  situation  being  observ¬ 
ed,  and  the  machine  placed  forty  feet 
high,  the  author  conceives,  tiiat  it  will 
afford  all  the  use  of  the  solar  telegraph: 
in  its  communication.  It  is  perfectly 
portable,  and  well  require  very  little 
trouble  in  establishing  it  for  operation. 

1  his  machine,  is,  in  fact,  in  minia¬ 
ture,  what  the  common  telegraphs  are 
upon  a  larger  scale.  The  light  is 
thrown  through  the  several  apertures 
by  means  of  lamps  suspended  within. 

In  the  outline  of  an  article  under 
Portable  Field  Telegraph,  we  have  bare¬ 
ly  stated,  that  it  was  the  invention  of 
a  British  officer  in  the  engineer  service. 
The  modesty  of  that  meritorious  gen¬ 
tleman  deprived  us  of  giving  his  name 
to  the  public.  As  he  has  fallen  in  the 
honourable  discharge  of  his  duty  at 
Matagorda,  near  Cadiz,  we  think  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  pay  a  just  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  memory  of  Major  Le  Fe- 
bure,  who,  had  he  lived,  would  have 
continued  to  be  an  ornament  to  his 
profession. 

TENT,  Ind.  A  tent  in  India  costs 
about  300  rupees,  and  every  officer, 
the  instant  he  enters  the  country,  must 
be  provided  with  one. 

Tent  allowance,  Ind.  an  allowance 
made  in  India  for  the  purchase  of  a 
tent,  together  with  four,  five,  or  six, 
camels  and  their  drivers,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  that  and  his  other 
baggage. 

1  ENTAGE,  a  term  used  in  India 
to  signify  the  allowance  which  is  made 
under  that  head. 

T  ESTICLES,  Cods,  or  stones,  swell¬ 
ed,  a  malady  in  horses  that  comes  ma¬ 
ny  ways,  either  by  wounds,  blows, 
bruises,  or  evil  humours  which  corrupt 
the  mass  of  blood  that  falls  down  to 
the  cods  ;  or  from  a  rupture,  &c. 

w. 

Ray- WINDOW,  one  that  is  com¬ 
posed  of  an  arch  of  a  circle. 


FINIS. 
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